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THE    HISTORY    OF    A    LION 


BT  JASCE8   K.   PAULOI^tf. 


Not  a  hundred  miles  from  the  famous  ciiy  of 
Gotham,  on  the  margin  of  a  little  lake  of  pure,  trans- 
parent \%'ater,  and  white  sandy  shores,  resided  Mr. 
Gilbert  Mervin,  a  respectable  gentleman  of  more  than 
competent  estate,  and  descended  from  a  family  of 
some  pretensions,  both  in  the  old  and  new  world.  In 
the  former,  one  of  his  ancestors,  or  at  least  one  of  the 
name,  had  been  associated  with  the  famous  Johnny 
Armstrong,  whose  "  Last  Good  Night"  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  a  famous  old  ballad,  in  many  oi  those  exploits 
which  led  him  to  glory  and  the  gallows.  In  the  new, 
the  family  could  boast  of  a  president  of  his  majesty's 
csouncil,  a  collector  of  customs,  and  a  recorder  under 
the  old  colonial  government.  There  was  another 
historical  character  of  the  same  name  and  blood,  a 
gallant  officer  under  Washington,  who  fell  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment  at  Monmouth ;  but  as,  with  this  single 
exception,  the  Mervins  were  all  stanch  loyalists — 
they  never  boasted  of  this  achievement.  Mr.  Mervin 
alwa^'s  called  the  General  Mr.  Washington,  though 
m  his  heart  he  could  not  but  admire  the  man  who  not 
only  freed  his  country  but  left  her  free ;  whose  patriot- 
ian  had  equally  sustained  the  ordeal  of  adversity  and 
prosperity,  and  who  stands  before  the  world  so  free 
not  only  from  the  stain,  but  the  very  imputation  of 
crime,  that  even  those  who  abhor  the  cause  he 
espoused,  reverence  the  hero  through  whose  talents 
and  Tirtu&»  it  triumphed. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  the  father 
of  Mr.  Mervin— the  collector  of  the  customs — took 
tides  with  the  loyalists,  whether  from  motives  of 
gratitude,  from  principle,  or  from  interest,  will  be  best 
decided  by  the  sequel.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  by 
choosing  this  course,  he  eventually  forfeited  a  large 
property,  and,  with  his  onlyscHi,  became  an  exile. 
He  retired  to  that  paradise  o(  loyality,  Nova  Scotia, 
where  he  subsisted  on  the  interest  of  a  moderate  scon 
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which  was  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  rest  of  his 
fortune  by  being  invested  in  the  British  funds.  This 
was  all  he  had ;  for  the  worthy  old  gentleman  scorned 
to  enlist  himself  among  the  crowd  of  those  who 
claimed  and  received  from  the  British  government 
remuneration  for  losses  which  it  is  shrewdly  suspected 
some  of  them  never  sustained.  There  were  few 
means  and  opportunities  of  acquiring  a  liberal  edu- 
cation at  that  time  in  any  of  the  British  colonieSj 
and  young  Gilbert  Mervin  received  but  indiflerent 
training.  Neither  was  he,  in  truth,  a  very  promising 
genius,  to  remedy  wliat  had  been  denied  by  circum- 
stances. But  nature  bad  kindly  made  amends  for  all 
these  deficiencies  by  giving  him  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  my  Lady  Fortune,  which  answered  every 
purpose.  He  grew  up  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest 
men  o(  the  day,  and  possessed  a  voice  that  might  cor- 
rupt a  saint,  much  more  a  sinner.  He  was,  therefore, 
all  but  irresistible,  for  the  eye  and  the  ear  are  the  two 
great  leading-strings  of  the  grown  up  children  of  this 
world,  most  especially  that  portion  which  is  said  to 
have  been  last  created,  as  the  learned  Palafergus  sup- 
poses, from  always  having  (he  last  word. 

The  return  of  peace  brought  back  the  elder  Mervin 
and  his  son  to  the  L^nited  States,  where  the  former 
lived  several  years  solacing  himself  with  predicting 
the  failure  of  the  experiment  of  self  government  and 
the  speedy  return  of  the  rebellious  children  to  the 
bosom  of  their  benign  mother.  He  chuckled  over 
the  great  controversy  between  New  York  and  Ver- 
mont, and  Shay's  Rebellion,  but  never  lived  to  see 
his  prophecy  fulfilled.  The  good  man,  for  such  he 
was,  departed  in  peace,  rested  from  his  labors,  and  his 
works  followed  him ;  for  a  judicious  and  learned  dis- 
sertation which  he  wrote  on  the  propriety  of  restoring 
confiscated  estates  has  never  come  to  light. 

The  son  walked  in  the  footsteps  of  the  father,  and 
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lo  the  &mou8  country  of  Dalmatia,  which  lies  on 
the  eastern  borders  of  the  Adriatic,  and  is  renowned 
for  many  things  utterly  forgotten  in  history  and  tradi- 
tion, stands  a  city  known  by  the  name  of  Spalatro,  in 
which  are  an  abundance  of  honest  people,  and  a  great 
many  rogues.  Bordered  by  the  Adriatic  (m  one  hand, 
and  the  wild,  half  savage  province  of  Morlachia  on  the 
other,  and,  withal,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  the  inhabitants  are  somewhat  like  our 
ancient  Mississippi  navigators,  half  horse,  half  alliga- 
tor, with  a  dash  d*  aquafortis.  They  partake  of  the 
vivacity  of  the  Italian,  the  gravity  of  the  German, 
and  the  wild,  undisciplined  ferocity  of  the  Morla- 
chian.  They  love  music  and  tobacco,  and  are  some- 
what revengeful,  after  the  manner  of  barbarians. 
Count  Maximilian  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Spalatro, 
of  parents  concerning  whose  character  and  lineage 
we  can  say  little,  and  that  little  not  much  to  their 
credit.  They  kept  a  small  public  house,  where  they 
sold  bad  wine  at  a  high  price,  and  entertained  not  the 
very  best  company.  It  will  be  conceived  by  the  judi- 
cious reader,  who  ferrets  out  the  secret  of  a  story 
teller  before  he  can  disclo!«e  it  himself,  that  Count 
Schinschlinger  was  not  noble  by  birth.  He  achieved 
his  title  through  a  great  exploit  which,  if  the  aforesaid 
judicious  reader  will  only  have  a  little  patience,  we 
will  detail  in  good  time,  greatly  to  his  satisfacton. 

Count  Maximilian,  wosc  real  name  was  Knim  Trau, 
had  reached  the  age  of  thirteen,  or  perhaps  fourteen, 
in  which  time  he  had  completed  his  education,  and 
become  almost  as  g^at  a  rogue  as  his  father,  when 
an  incident  happened  that  gave  a  decided  turn  to  his 
fate.  A  dispute  took  place  in  the  little  tavern  which 
ended  in  a  broil,  the  result  of  which  was  the  death  of 
one  of  the  combatants,  and  the  maiming  of  two  or 
three  others.  The  bouse  was  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city,  the  time  midnight,  and  the  family  had  always 
been  on  the  best  terms  with  those  watchful  children 
of  the  night  who  ought  to  be  deified  as  the  gaurdians 
of  cities,  and  placed  side  by  side  in  the  Pantheon 
with  Suranus,  Morpheus,  and  the  dozing  deities.  It 
was  of  consequence  a  favorable  period  for  decamping, 
and,  as  Signor  Trau  had  not  sutficient  effects  even  to 
bribe  a  Dalmatian  justice,  he  adopted  the  sudden  reso- 
lution to  beat  a  retreat,  which  he  did  with  thesignora, 
the  future  lion,  and  a  purse  containing  the  sum  total 
of  all  his  honest  earnings.  Justice  does  not  travel  in 
steamboats  or  railroad  cars  in  Dalmatia,  and  the 
fiigitives  succeeded  in  reaching  the  little  Island  of 
Brazza,  lying  off  the  coast  at  no  great  distance, 
whence,  not  conceiving  himself  altogether  safe, 
Signor  Trau  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  embark- 
ing for  Venice,  which  he  reached  in  safety. 

Here  young  Knim,  who  was  yuite  a  promising 
genius,  by  the  quickness  of  his  parts,  and  a  facility  in 
acquiring  every  thing  but  good  habits,  improved 
apace.  He,  in  a  great  measure,  got  rid  o(  his  jargon 
of  mixed  Italian,  German,  and  Molachian,  and  ac- 
quired a  habit  of  speaking  pure  Venetian.  He  became 
quite  familiar  with  the  names  of  Titian,  Paul  Vero- 
nese, and  other  great  masters  of  the  Venetian  schools, 
whose  fame  has  descended  even  to  the  vulgar,  and 
might  have  paaaed  for  a  connoisseur  in  very  respecta- 


ble company.  He  also  accomplished  himself  in  music, 
having  inherited  frcnn  nature  a  fine  taste  for  that 
charming  art,  whose  influence  while  it  softens  the 
manners,  at  the  same  tune  awakem  the  imagination, 
and  disposes  the  feelings  to  indolent  contemplation, 
or  dangerous  indulgence.  Ho  learned  to  touch  the 
guitar  with  exquisite  skill,  and,  having  a  voice  of 
great  compass  and  sweetness,  lured  more  than  one 
Venetian  maiden  into  the  coils  of  the  serpent.  But 
the  purse  of  Signor  Trau  being  too  often  drawn  upon 
without  being  replentfhed,  at  length  became  so  nearly 
exhausted  that  the  future  lion  of  the  new  world  was 
under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  attaching  himself 
to  a  gondola,  where  be  soon  became  distinguished  for 
his  music,  his  skill  at  the  oar,  and  the  infinite  dis- 
cretion with  which  he  conducted  those  midnight  mys- 
teries for  which  that  city  is  so  distinguished,  at  least 
in  romances.  lie  became  a  great  favorite  with  the 
amorous  signers ;  and  acquired  by  this  frequent  asso- 
ciation a  habit  and  capacity  of  so  closely  imitating  that 
indefinable  "I  don't  know  what"  which  is  so  often 
boasted  to  be  inimitable,  that  proved  of  infinite  ser- 
vice to  him  in  his  subsequent  career.  It  was  a  great 
pity  Knim  was  a  predestined  rogue,  both  in  spirit  and 
in  grain,  for  otherwise  his  favorable  prospects  might 
have  made  him  honest.  But  his  bump  of  acquisitive- 
ness, which  was  enormously  developed,  decided  his 
fate ;  he  became  a  thief  in  spite  of  himself,  and  some- 
times, it  is  said,  actually  rose  in  his  sleep  to  pick  his 
own  pocket. 

After  following  this  agreeable  course  of  life  some 
eight  or  ten  years,  he  one  night  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  engaged  by  the  young  Count  Maximilian  Schin- 
ichlinger,  a  wealthy  maghar  of  Hungary,  who  visited 
Venice  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  and,  according  to 
invariable  custom,  fell  deeply  in  love  with  a  signora, 
with  black  eyes  and  long  eyelashes.  Knim  on  this 
occasion  so  delighted  the  count  with  his  music,  his 
sprightlincss,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  he  accom- 
plished his  missions,  that  he  made  such  overtures  as 
induced  him  to  abandon  his  gondola  and  attach  him- 
self to  the  maghar  as  musician,  confidential  valet,  and 
jack  of  all  trades. 

In  this  capacity  he  accompanied  his  ma.ster  in  an 
extensive  tour  through  Italy,  Switzerland,  Spain,  and 
England,  whose  re^pective  languages  he  acquired 
with  his  usual  facility,  and  in  which  he  made  himself 
so  useful,  as  well  as  agreeable,  that  the  count  became 
greatly  attached  to  him.  He  employed  Knim  in  all 
his  atfairs,  open  as  well  as  secret;  entrusted  him 
with  the  receipt,  custody  and  disbursement  of  his 
money,  and  was  cheated  with  such  a  discreet  modera- 
tion that  he  never  indulged  the  slightest  suspicicm  that 
his  accomplished  factotum  was  not  a  paragon  of  honesty. 
The  course  of  the  count's  wanderings  at  length  led 
him  to  the  East.  He  visited  Egypt ,  Syria,  and  Constan- 
tinople, passing  through  Asia  Minor  to  Smyrna, 
whence  it  was  his  purpose  to  embark  for  Venice,  on 
his  way  to  Paris,  where  he  intended  to  remain  a  con- 
siderable time. 

Here,  however,  fate  and  Knim  overtook  him.  He 
was  suddenly  and  severely  attacked  by  a  fever,  whose 
progress  was  so  rapid  that,  in  twenty-four  hours,  he 
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fell  into  a  raging  delirium.  PreviouB  to  this,  however, 
he  had  transacted  some  business  relating  to  bills 
of  exchange  with  an  old  American  merchant,  long 
settled  at  Smyrna,  which  not  however  being  com- 
pleted when  the  count  fell  ill,  he  sent  his  son  to  as- 
certain the  reason  why  he  had  not  called  pursuant  to 
appointment.  Finding  him  so  extremely  ill,  the  young 
man  proffered  his  good  offices,  and  regularly  called 
two  or  three  times  a  day  to  make  inquiries  and  min- 
ister his  attentions.  The  count,  being  the  proprietor 
of  vast  estates  in  Hungary,  hallways  in  his  posses- 
sion letters  of  credit  to  a  large  amount  on  diflerent 
places  which  he  contemplated  visiting,  and  Knim's 
fingers  had  often  itched  to  get  hold  o(  them.  But 
hitherto  he  had  foimd  no  opportunity  of  appropriating 
the  papers  either  advantageously  or  with  safety.  The 
moment  however  seemed  now  to  present  itiself  The 
coimt  was  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  world,  where  he 
had  not  a  single  acquaintance  but  the  American  mer- 
chant and  his  son ;  he  was  at  a  great  distance  from 
home,  and  had  been  so  long  absent  that  his  family, 
consisting  only  of  distant  relatives,  must  have  almost 
forgotten  him,  especially  as  he  never  wrote  to  them ; 
and  there  was  at  this  period  no  imperial  consul  at 
Smyrna  to  take  charge  of  his  cflecls  in  case  he  died. 
All  these  favorable  circumstances  occurred  to  the 
quick  conception  of  our  hero,  and  he  determined  to 
avail  himself  of  this  providential  occasion. 

In  this  he  was  incidentally  greatly  aided  by  the  count 
himself,  whose  delirium  had  at  length  subsided  into 
almost  infantine  weakness,  from  which  he  only 
awakened  at  intervals  for  a  few  moments.  In  one  of 
these  he  alluded  to  the  probability  of  his  speedy 
dissolution,  and,  referring  to  the  custom  of  the  Turkish 
authorities  of  laying  hold  of  the  effects  of  deceased 
strangers,  desired  Knim  to  send  in  his  name  for  the 
son  of  the  American  merchant  immediately.  On  his 
arrival  the  count  instructed  him  to  draw  up  an  instru- 
ment in  writing,  consigning  the  sole  care  and  direc- 
tion of  transmitting  his  eflbcLs,  among  which  were 
many  valuable  jewels,  to  his  family  in  Hungary,  to 
his  servant  Knim,  whom  he  complimented  in  the 
warmest  terms  for  his  long  and  faithful  services.  He 
also  made  his  will,  in  which  he  left  Knim  a  handsome 
sum,  and  both  papers  were  afterward  duly  authenti- 
cated by  the  American  merchant,  who  was  consul  for 
the  United  States. 

That  night  the  count  was  overpowered  with  a  more 
than  ordinary  degree  of  weakness  and  drowsiness, 
owing  probably  to  his  previous  exertions.  He  some- 
times fell  into  a  doze,  during  which  he  muttered  un- 
intelligibly, and  from  which  he  would  awake  and 
stare  around  apparently  ahuost  without  conscious- 
ness. The  faithful  Knim  sat  watching  him  alone  till 
midnight  came,  when  the  count  seemed  to  be  sleep- 
ing more  soundly  than  usual.  He  arose  without 
making  the  least  noise,  he  leant  over  the  unconscious 
victim  for  one  moment,  then,  with  the  quickness  of 
lightning,  placed  his  hand  on  his  mouth  while  he 
planted  his  knee  strongly  in  the  pit  of  his  stomach. 
The  already  waning  and  weakened  energies  of  life 
yielded  to  this  twofold  assault,  and  the  imfortunate 
count  died  without  a  struggle  or  a  groau. 


Having  satisfied  himself  that  life  was  forever  ex- 
tinguished, Knim  suddenly  uttered  a  great  outcry 
which  aroused  the  people  in  the  house  in  which  the 
count  lodged,  and  then  ran  out  to  call  the  ph)'sician, 
an  old  Turk  with  a  long  beard,  and  his  master's  friend, 
the  young  American.  "  What  I"  said  the  physician, 
rubbing  his  eyes,  ^'Isthe  infidel,  thy  master,  dead? 
Mashallah !  I  thought  he  was  recovering — his  fever 
was  gone,  his  pulse  getting  stronger,  and  every  thing 
seemed  going  on  very  well.  But  there  is  no  resisting 
one's  destiny.  Are  you  sure  he  is  dead?"  Knim 
gave  the  assurance.  **  Well,  then,  I  can  do  him  no 
good,"  and  the  doctor  returned  quietly  to  his  coucL 
The  Anterican  came  in  all  haste,  and  seemed  surprised 
at  the  suddenness  of  the  event,  concerning  which  he 
questioned  Knim  rather  closely.  But  he  had  pre- 
pared his  stor)',  and  his  account  was  so  natural  as  to 
quiet  all  but  a  latent  suspicion  which  haunted  the 
young  man  at  intervals  a  considerable  time  afterward. 
He  took  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  body,  but  life 
had  been  so  easily  extinguished  that  no  mark  of  vio- 
lence appeared. 

The  conduct  of  Knim  subsequent  to  the  death  of 
the  count  was  consummate.  He  spoke  of  his  late 
master  with  the  most  profound  respect  and  affection, 
and  never  mentioned  him  without  tears  in  his  eyes. 
He  consulted  the  consul  and  his  son  on  all  occasions ; 
asked  their  advice  as  to  the  most  eligible  mode  of 
reaching  Hungary,  and  especially  whether  it  was  not 
advisable  to  destroy  the  letters  of  credit  lest  they 
might  chance  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  improper  per- 
sons. In  short,  the  worthy  old  ctmsul  more  than 
once  observed  to  his  son  what  a  faithful  creature  he 
was,  and  the  son  almost  became  a  convert  to  his 
opinion.  All  things  being  in  readiness,  pursuant  to 
the  advice  of  the  merchant,  and  of  his  own  plans 
with  which  it  exactly  coincided,  our  hero  embarked 
in  a  Greek  vessel  for  Venice,  whence  he  announced 
his  intention  of  taking  the  most  direct  route  to  Hun- 
gary. His  voyage  was  destitute  of  interest  and  ad- 
venture, and  his  stay  at  Venice  short.  He  neither 
renewed  his  acquaintance  with  any  of  his  former 
associates,  or  inquired  for  his  father  and  mother,  as  a 
rencA^'al  of  their  acquaintance  might  interfere  with 
tlie  success  of  a  magnificent  plan  he  had  now  brought 
to  maturity.  It  was  perhaps  as  well  that  his  curiosity 
remained  so  quiescent,  since  he  would  merely  have 
learned  that  Signer  Trau  had  been  sentenced  to  the 
galleys  for  life,  and  the  signora  to  the  penitentiary 
till  she  reformed,  which  was  equivalent  to  the  same 
fate  with  her  husband.  Knim  remained  incog,  at 
Venice,  traveled  incog.,  not  toward  Hungary  but 
Paris,  by  a  circuitous  and  unfrequented  route,  and 
suddenly  burst  upon  the  Parisian  world  as  Count 
Maximilian  Schiuschlinger,  a  wealthy  maghar  of  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary,  which,  to  the  people  of  Paris, 
is  pretty  nearly  out  of  the  world.  Nor  was  he  with- 
out credentials  to  establish  his  claim  to  this  distinction. 
He  had  the  count's  cabinet  of  letters,  his  jewels,  and 
his  bills  of  credit.  What  could  such  a  clever  fellow 
require  more  to  establish  his  identity  ?  Nobody  doubts 
a  man's  pretensions  until  he  is  fairly  convicted  of  be- 
ing^ithout  money.     Nor  was  he  so  imprudent  as 
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might  be  imagined  at  first  view  in  choosing  Paris  for 
his  debut.  He  had  calculated  pretty  exactly  the  time 
it  would  take  for  the  news  of  the  count's  death  to 
travel  to  the  remote  eastern  borders  of  Hungary,  if  it 
traveled  there  at  all ;  the  time  his  friends  would  wait 
patiently  for  his  own  arrival,  allowing  for  accidental 
detention,  and  the  time  which  would  probably  elapse 
in  tracing  him  to  Paris.  Knim  was  not  one  of  that 
numerous  class  of  vulgar  rogues  whose  plans  are 
always  out  at  ihe  elbows  somewhere,  and  whose  ex- 
ploits so  often  exhibit  such  a  mixture  of  consummate 
art  and  consummate  folly.  He  always  calculated  the 
chances,  and  if  there  was  one  in  a  hundred  against 
him,  abandoned  the  game.  On  such  strong  grounds 
as  these  he  ventured  boldly  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
and  his  first  step  was  to  avail  himself  to  the  full  benefit 
of  his  letter  of  credit.  This  he  presented  to  the 
banker,  at  the  same  time  handing  two  or  three  of  the 
more  recent  letters  from  the  cabinet  of  the  coimt,  and 
]^acing  some  of  the  most  valuable  of  that  nobleman's 
jewels  in  his  hands,  not  as  security  but  for  safe  keep- 
ing. The  banker,  without  the  least  suspicion,  gave 
him  what  money  he  asked,  and  credited  him  for  the 
remainder.  The  count  then  launched  his  barque 
boldly  into  the  current,  and  had  for  some  months  been 
gradually  ascending  the  firmament  of  fashion,  when 
he  met  the  son  of  our  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Mervin, 
with  whom  he  cultivated  an  intimacy  for  reasons 
which  will  hereafter  appear. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  new  world,  and  see 
what  had  happened  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Gilbert 
Mervin,  the  younger. 

We  have  premised  that  the  family  spent  much  of 
their  lime  in  the  country.  Mr.  Mervin  -wus  fond  of 
ease  and  quiet,  and  his  wife  had  no  objection,  for  she 
bad  rivals  in  the  city,  whereas  in  the  retired  neigh- 
borhood where  they  resided  she  was  incontestably 
lady  o(  the  ascendant.  Nor  had  Georgiana  any  de- 
cided dislike  to  a  tcmporar}'  eclipse  which  not  only 
renewed  her  bloom,  but  added  to  her  consequence- 
It  was  genteel  to  reside  for  several  months  out  of 
town,  and  at  a  distance  which  clearly  demonstrated 
that  her  papa  had  no  notes  to  pay.  We  feel  our- 
selves somewhat  puzzled  in  attempting  to  introduce 
this  young  lady  properly  to  our  readers,  for  she  was 
neither  beautiful  nor  homely,  sensible  or  foolish,  ac- 
complished or  otherwise,  amiable  or  ill-natured. 
There  was  nothing  piquant  about  her,  and  yet  when 
she  was  seen  walking  of  a  summer  morning  or  even- 
ing, as  she  often  might,  under  the  broad  shadows  of 
the  imperial  elms  that  skirled  the  grassy  margin  of 
the  little  lake,  there  was  that  in  her  form  and  move- 
ments amply  sufficient  to  set  a  country  lad,  of  excit- 
able feelings  and  somewhat  poetical  temperament, 
building  castles  in  the  air,  as  actually  happened  to  the 
cost  of  poor  Brooke  Wingate. 

Brooke  was  the  s<mi  of  a  neighbor  of  Mr.  Mervin, 
who,  though  possessed  of  a  fine  farm  and  out  of  debt, 
had  no  pretensions  to  any  other  distinction  than  that 
of  being  an  honest  and  a  worthy  man.  He  certainly 
was  no  gentleman,  that  every  body  allowed ;  for  he 
was  often  detected  laboring  in  his  own  vinej'ard,  and 
driving  his  own  wagon  to  mill  or  market.  Had  it 
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been  only  to  church  on  Sunday,  be  might  have  been 
saved,  but  his  case  was  now  irretrievable.  Brooke 
was  educated  at  a  neighboring  academy,  where  he 
had  cultivated  that  species  of  literature  which  appeals 
rather  to  the  heart  and  the  imagination  than  to  the  im> 
derstanding,  and  was  gifted  by  nature  with  a  strong 
tendency  to  mental  abstractions  and  depressions,  oc- 
casionally lightened  up  by  the  scorching  sunshine  of 
a  species  of  ideal  enjoyment  which,  though  he  could 
not  always  command,  generally  came  at  his  call. 
Altogether,  he  might  be  deemed  a  dangerous  charac- 
ter; dangerous  to  others  and  doubly  so  to  himself; 
for  though  his  impulses  were  generally  virtuous  in 
their  origin,  tliey  were  apt  to  run  into  extremes  that 
were  almost  certain,  in  the  end,  to  destroy  his  own 
happiness  and  endanger  that  of  others. 

The  two  families  were  acquainted  with  each  other, 
but  did  not  visit,  although  Gilbert  and  Brooke  had 
formed  a  sort  of  acquaintance  incidentally,  and  the  latter 
had  sometimes  been  at  Mr.  Mervin's  on  some  trifling 
occasion  or  other.  Here  he  had  seen  Georgiana ; 
nay,  he  had  once  spoken  to  her,  and  ^'as  answered  in 
a  voice  so  sweet  to  his  ear  that  he  went  home  and 
wrote  a  sonnet  on  the  music  of  the  spheres.  Our 
readers  may  make  a  jest  of  this,  but  it  was  no  joke  to 
poor  Brooke.  His  heart  wvls  tinder,  but  hitherto  there 
had  been  no  fiint  and  steel  to  strike  fire.  In  all  the 
neighboring  country  round  there  was  not  a  shep- 
herdess or  woodland  nymph  of  sufiicicnt  refinement 
of  manners,  or  cultivation  of  mind,  to  awaken  the 
dormant  energies  of  that  smothered  fire  which  awaited 
only  the  falling  of  a  spark  to  light  into  a  fiame  and 
become  unexlinguishable. 

From  that  hour  Brooke  had  a  subject  for  his  con- 
templation ;  a  deity  at  whose  shrine  he  could  oficr  up 
his  secret  devotions  in  the  solitude  of  liis  rambles, 
and  in  that  ideal  world  which  he  had  created  by  the 
power  of  his  ardent,  glowing  imagination.  Georgiana 
sometimes  thought  of  him  too,  when,  as  often  hap- 
pens, the  idleness  of  the  hands  gives  eraplojTnenl  to 
the  heart,  and  activity  to  the  fancy.  Such  a  youth  she 
thought  might  be  a  pleasant  companion  in  the  country, 
to  visit  her  occasionally  on  rainy  days,  and  accompany 
her  on  her  rambles  along  the  banks  of  the  lake.  To 
be  sure,  he  was  no  gentleman,  but  she  could  not  deny 
that,  though,  in  tlie  fashionable  jargon,  he  wanted 
loicrfinre,  and  was  not  dressed  precisely  in  the  newest 
fashion,  he  certainly  possessed  the  air  distuigue  ;  for 
he  was  somewhat  above  the  middle  size,  extremely 
well  made,  and  had  tliat  expression  of  face  as  well 
as  that  strange,  indescribable,  deep-seeking  glance  of 
the  eye  which  it  is  dangerous  for  susceptible  yoimg 
women  to  encounter  too  frequently.  There  was,  in 
truth,  something  excessively  romantic  about  Brooke, 
and  we  leave  our  female  readers  to  embody  the  phrase 
into  any  form  they  please. 

They  met  two  or  three  times  by  accident,  aAer 
which  they  met  frequently  by  design.  They  did  not 
make  assignations,  but  it  soon  came  to  be  understood 
that  Georgiana  frequently  walked  on  the  banks  of 
the  little  lake,  and  that  Master  Brooke  was  fond  of 
fishing.  In  our  system  of  philosophy,  it  is  held  to  be 
^possible  that  such  a  state  of  things  should  not 
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prodoce  ceytaia  crjoatqaenct*.     Brooke  ms  wonb  < 
tbe  ir^Joyce  of  a  lady'i  ^e,  evpecadjy  vliea  sbe  had  ^ 
Bociuc;^  but  the  beaa!>ss  of  ittliire  to  look  at ;  he  pos^ 
Mwed  boCA  tbe  sift  oC  Ujogot  mtki  eye,  with  miuch  be  ■ 
wpfjke  Mrreral  baizoafm;   aod  his  Mroo^  exciialr> 
feeiJDgji  citeii  ejhibae^  tfaentfdTcs  in  doqueat  decla-  • 
nxiyjoa.  wL>:rb.  if  not  in  ftrict  aDi»on  vnh  dassical 
taMi^r.  exrrc^fted  great  pr>wer  over  the  fee^ines  aad 
jmay-natyjo  of  GeorTaiu.    Dnruv  the  Ions  MmuDer  ' 
thert:  were  »eldrjm  anv  v^iter*,  for  Mr.  Merrin  wa» 
a  maa  of  ems  aod  disliked  the  troabne  of  eotertain- 


t^  er.vbpaar.  r>f  whi<f.fa  they  had  qiile  eoou^h   in  ' 
town  lo  folMiy  eren  h  j  w  j>.     Mr*,  ilervin  was  n«x  * 
the  m^^  wtif^bful  of  mother^,  aod  Geor^iaua  wd»  ' 
f»enii:ired  to  go  wh.tLer  •he  pleated  frrxn  a  coovic- 
tiOD  tiol  DO  harm  could  l>efa;l  her  io  thi«  qaiet  retreat, 
where  Deaher  tump.'ke,  nor  raiir^jad.  nor  ^teamNxit 
diAturt^  the  pea/xrfiiJ  inhab.laots.     Thi-*  mierojurp^  ' 
wa*  n^A  exactlv  cland^.-stine.  vet  <ii\  there  «eeined  a  ' 
la/;xt    tinder«tajy]^n?    that     secrecy    ^"a*     desirable.  • 
Geoi^iajia  knew  rt  wc«ild  not  be  appn^ved  by  her  * 
pareutA.  suid  Brooke  waA  cr^-ci'^us  that  there  w?iA  an 
ioeq*iaJity  in  their  c^joditi^^o  which  precluded  all  pn>  j 
babt.ity  that  it  wwld  be  tolerated  if  known.    Georgi-  ' 
auta  at  firtt  rx;n#idereri  hu  company  as  a  pleasant  re-  ■ 
lief  from  the  tediMttoe^fi  of  id>eae!^«  and  iKnitude ;  Iry  ' 
degrees  it  became  something  like  a  want,  and  hi»  ah- 
iem^  caused  an  inde«^ri(jabie  sort  of  iinea.«ine!!«  that 
wa»  at  &r*l  unacc^Aintahle,  but  by  degT*,-es  became  j 
more  ea.«y  of  exp!anati<xi.    She  liegan  to  fancj-  her-  ! 
self  in  lo>'e,  and  perhap*  might  have  been  a  lm!e  ft*j,  ; 
for  »he  oftcm  thought  iIkU  if  he  were  *joly  a  fa>hionab!e  i 
yc«ng  gentleman,  and  had  a  little  more  touninrt,  ^he  j 
would  act'ially  like  to  unite  her  fale  with  hi*  ffjrever.  ! 
But  thiji  waft  quite  out  of  the  que^tir/n ;  and  if  &he  ' 
ever  KjrA'cd  steadily  to  ftjture  C'jnMr'iuence*,  her  an- 
ticipatifjQA  shadowed  forth  nothing  but  a  vague  and 
indefinite  prowpecl  that  ended   in  nothing.     As  for 
pot*  Bror^ke,  he  was  over  head  and  ears,  and  \i\&  des- 
tiny wa«»  fixed  for  life.     He  had  neither  the  resource 
of  empUnTnent,   du^ipation,   or  ftplendid  lujcur}',  to  I 
fritter  away  hi»  feelings,  and  dispute  the  empire  of  j 
love  in  hw  hc^rt.    Georgiana  had  become  his  all  in 
ail.    Present  or  alj!*ent,  she  occupied  all  his  thoughts, 
abHor^jcd  all  h»  wl<»1jcs,  and  might  be  said  to  consti- 
late  his  ver\'  being,     lie  had  not  yet  declared  his 
passion,  l^it  a  hundred  little  nothings  had  occurred 
between  them,  on  which  a  mind  like  his  could  build 
a  castle  in  the  air,  and  from  which  it  could  draw 
ample  m^riifhmcnt  for  the  most  ardent  hopes. 

In  the  course  of  the  sec^/nd  sunmier  of  this  inter- 
couroe,  Brooke  was  exceedingly  disturbed  by  the  in- 
trusion of  a  pair  of  cousins,  a  brother  and  sister,  who 
came  to  spend  a  (ew  weeks,  and  relieve  the  solitude  of 
Georgiana.  This,  of  course,  interrupted  those  walks 
which  liad  long  constituted  his  sole  earthly  enjoj-ment, 
and  when  be  saw,  as  he  often  did,  the  idol  of  his  soul 
walking  arm  and  arm  with  her  cousin,  chatting, 
Uuighing,  and  »<nnetimes  romping  in  all  the  hilarity 
of  youthful  spirits,  his  heart  curdled  into  the  gall  of 
bitterness,  his  blood  boiled  with  mingled  rage  and 
jealousy,  and  his  brain  reeled  with  the  intensity  of 
his  feelings.    He  watched  for  an  opportunity  of  ^peakik 


ing  to  Georgiaaa,  and  at  iengtk  focceeded.  The 
ftense  of  infenomy.  mingled  with  the  modeat  diffi* 
deoce  of  true  iove,  which  bad  bitiwrto  restramed  bk 
tongue,  DOW  yielded  to  more  imperioas  impolaes ;  be 
unfolded  his  heart — be  detailed  the  state  of  his  fed- 
ings — reproached  her  'with  cmelty  in  tbos  woondJag 
his  feelings  with  these  exhibitions  of  tamiliarity  with 
her  cousin,  and  he  ended  by  sotemnly  declaring  that 
he  would  take  the  first  opportunity  to  meet  and  insolt 
him.  let  what  might  be  the  c>:4t<eqiieGce.  All  this  was 
spoken  with  an  impetnc<tx»  overbearing  eloquence, 
MK-h  as  «>trong  pas>i>ja  alooe  inspires,  and  wbidi 
weak  miods  can  »e'.d<.«n  re&ist.  Georgiana  trembled 
from  apprehen?^ion  of  the  OL«seq'jcnces  of  this  threat- 
ened encounter ;  she  c»jaxed,  »Oi,-thed,  and  promised 
uniu  ^he  became  unwarily  eniang'.ed  in  engagements 
wh-'rh  couid  u*X  be  severed  wiihtxit  a  breach  of  faith, 
axMl  the  .sacrifice  ot'lhe  !iapp;ne6$  of  another.  Brooke 
a:  tjiat  m«jment  tasted  the  full  brimmed  cup  of  happi- 
IJe^.•^  f«>r  the  lir>t  and  last  time.  Ge-irgiana  soon  after- 
\%-ard  returned  with  her  cousin  to  t»>wn.  previous  to 
which  *he  had  another  interview  with  Brooke,  and, 
half  in  pity  and  half  in  fipprebensic-n  t»f  the  conse- 
quences of  leavir^  him  un>ati>de«3,  repealed  those 
proniL*es.  and  renewed  th<j&e  pledge*  which  had  once 
before  stilled  the  boiling  surges  of  his  bosom. 

We  mu^t  now  crw^s  tiie  «eas  once  more— which  is 
nothing  now-a-day» — and  see  what  the  illustrious 
maghar.  Count  Schinschlinger,  the  lion,  has  been  do- 
ing all  this  while.  It  is  sufficient  fc»r  our  purpose  to 
say  liiat  the  mugbar  figured  in  all  l4it  the  diplomatic 
circles,  which  he  did  not  much  afleot  for  reasons 
which  will  readily  occtu"  to  the  reader ;  that  he  sup- 
ported his  new  dignity  with  equal  spirit  and  propriety; 
and  that  be  esp>e<ial]y  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of 
Americans  of  distinction  or  respectability,  and  most 
especially  of  all,  that  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Mervin.  The 
count  lo<jked  for\*-ard  to  the  period  when  the  friends 
of  his  deceased  master  would  almost  necessarily 
either  hear  of  hi.**  death,  or  be  induc-cd  to  institute  in- 
quiries which  might  lead  to  a  di>agreeable  result 
That  time  \N-as  now  apprc<iching,  and,  like  an  ex- 
perienced politician,  he  contemplated  a  change  of 
position.  His  money,  too,  Ax-as  melting  a^-ay  apace, 
and  the  moment  approaching  in  which  it  might  be- 
come nccessar)'  to  replenish  his  purse.  He  had  culti- 
\-atcd  a  friendship  with  Gilbert,  who,  like  most  of  our 
countrjTucn,  was  extremely  coiiimuniciitive  on  the 
subject  of  family  aflkirs.  He  knew  exactly  what  sort 
of  people  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mervin  were  ;  and.  above  all, 
he  knew  tliat  Georgiana,  her  grandmother  being  dead, 
was  an  heiress,  who,  when  she  became  of  age,  would 
be  sole  mistress  of  a  very  large  fortune,  which  she 
might  bestow  on  whom  she  pleased.  This  being  ex- 
plained, it  will  not  appear  at  all  surprising  that, 
when  the  younger  ^lervin  was  called  home  by  his 
father,  he  was  equally  surprised  and  delighted  at  the 
count  proposing  to  accompany  him.  "I  have  seen 
all  worth  seeing  in  Europe,"  said  the  count — "  I  have 
visited  the  most  interesting  portions  of  Asia  and 
Africa ;  I  am  tired  of  Paris,  and  nothing  is  left  me 
but  the  new  world." 

His  proposal  \\as    eagerly  accepted;    the    count 
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drew  the  remnant  of  his  funds  from  the  banker,  and, 
with  his  jewels  and  cabinet  of  letters,  embarked  for 
his  new  sphere  of  adventure  in  company  with  his 
friend.  Gilbert  was  expected  in  autumn,  and  the 
family  were  all  assembled  in  town  to  meet  him  and 
his  illustrious  friend,  the  lion.  Mr.  Mervin  preserved 
his  usual  equanimity ;  Mrs.  Mervin  was  rather  in  a 
£dget  to  know  what  the  count  would  think  of  Georgi- 
ana,  and  Geoi^iana,  who  had  received  from  her  bro- 
ther the  most  flaming  description  of  the  count's  per- 
son, manners,  and  castles  in  Hungary^  sympathizecl 
deeply  in  her  mother's  feelings.  She  had  mustered 
her  forces,  purchased  the  most  becoming  dresses,  and 
summoned  all  the  airs  and  graces  to  her  aid ;  while 
at  that  very  moment  poor  Brooke  Wingate  was  dwell- 
ing on  her  image  with  an  intensity  of  devotion  which, 
as  she  never  felt  herself,  she  could  not  comprehend 
in  others. 

The  count  came — ^we  will  not  say  saw  and  con- 
quered— but  certainly  made  a  most  favorable  impres- 
sion on  l)Olh  mother  and  daughter.  His  face  was  ever 
expressive;  his  figure  unobjectionable;  his  manners 
poli.^hed ;  and  his  conversation  peculiarly  lively  and 
entertaining,  being,  however,  rather  derived  from  his 
observulion  than  his  reading.  In  the  course  of  the 
winter  be  became  the  decided  lion  of  the  fashionable 
world ;  his  ta^te  and  skill  in  music ;  the  variety  of 
languages  at  his  command ;  the  extent  and  intimacy 
of  his  acquaintance  with  foreign  countries ;  his  title, 
and  the  unpretending  modesty  with  which  he  bore  it, 
all  comljined  to  complete  one  of  the  best  specimens 
of  a  lion  ever  oflered  for  exhibition  in  this  New 
World.  Though  he  was  the  farthest  of  £ny  man 
living  from  boasting  of  these  advantages,  which,  as  he 
frequently  ob-served,  were  the  mere  accidents  of  for- 
tune, yet  he  would  sometimes  adroitly  cause  himself 
to  be  questioned  by  Georgiana  or  her  mother  on  the 
subject  of  his  family  afi'airs.  Then  he  would,  in  the 
most  selt"-dcnying  manner,  casually  allude  to  his  de- 
scent from  the  ancient  kings  of  Hungary,  his  seven 
castles,  and  his  thousands  of  serfs,  whom  he  could 
sell  at  pleasure.  Mrs.  Mervin  actually  got  the  fidgets, 
and  Georgiana,  alas  I  she  forgot  poor  Brooke,  or  re- 
membered him  only  as  a  country  lad  who  had  whilom 
assisted  her  to  pass  her  time  in  the  country,  and  re- 
signed herself  to  the  happy  vision  which  now  danced 
before  her  imagination.  To  be  a  countess,  the  wife 
of  a  man  descended  from  King  Stephen  Battori ;  mis- 
tress of  as  many  ca.stles  as  Corporal  Trim's  King  of 
Bohemia,  and  ten  thousand  slaves !  what  woman  in 
her  senses  could  resist  such  attractions  ?  Yet,  to  do 
Georgiana  justice,  a  growing  preference  for  the  count's 
person,  manners  and  accomplishments,  most  espe- 
cially his  music,  mingled  with  the  fascinations  of  his 
worldly  advantages  The  count  had  studied  the  art  of 
love  in  a  Venetian  gondola,  under  the  most  consum- 
mate masters,  and  soon  made  the  fearful  homage  of 
Brooke  Wingate  appear  like  that  of  a  savage  oflering 
incense  to  his  barbarous  idol.  We  have  not  space  to 
enter  into  all  the  refined  minutiae  of  this  adept,  or  to 
detail  the  manner  in  which  he  spun  his  web  and 
caught  his  fly.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  record 
the  result.    The  count  one  day  ca.st  himself,  his  seven 


castles  and  his  ten  thousand  vassals  at  the  feet  of 
Geoi^^iana,  and  all  were  accepted  with  the  most 
gracious  condescension.  For  reasons  which  he  did 
not  choose  to  diclose,  the  count  ui^ed  on  his  marriage ; 
produced  such  of  the  contents  of  the  cabinet  as,  rein- 
forced by  his  jewels,  removed  all  doubts  of  his  claim 
to  be  what  he  assumed,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
fashionable  world  was  electrified  with  envy  at  the 
annunciation  of  the  marriage  of  the  Illustrious  Count 
Schinschlingcr,  and  his  long  pedigree,  with  Miss 
Georgiana  Mervin.  She  was  the  happiest  woman  in 
the  world,  except,  perhaps,  Mrs.  Mervin,  who  gloried 
in  being  the  mother-in-law  of  a  count,  even  more  than 
Georgiana  did  in  being  his  wife. 

A  few  days  after  this  glorification  of  the  house  of 
Mervin,  the  elder  Mr.  Wingate  was  sitting  by  a  rous- 
ing fire,  reading  a  newspaper,  while  his  good  wife 
was  at  her  evening  occupation  of  knitting,  and  Brooke 
luxuriating  in  the  Fool's  Paradise,  or  the  lover's 
limbo  of  delusive  hope  and  empty  anticipations.  The 
wintry  winds  roared  in  the  chmincy-tops ;  the  snow 
beat  against  the  windows  till  they  rattled ;  and  the 
dreary  comfortless  scene  without  made  that  within 
more  dear  to  the  hearts  by  which  it  was  enjoyed. 
Ever  and  anon,  when  the  old  man  came  to  a  murder, 
an  abduction,  or  a  robbery,  he  read  it  aloud  to  his 
wife,  who  would  wonder  and  admire  at  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  world.  As  to  Brooke,  he  neither  heard 
the  roaring  of  the  storm  nor  the  wonders  of  the  news- 
paper. He  was  weaving  a  delicious  romance,  which 
he  had  just  brought  to  the  happy  conclusion  of  a  mar- 
riage, with  the  consent  of  all  parties,  when  he  was 
roused  by  the  following  words  from  his  father — 

"  Why  Brooke,  only  think,  Miss  Mervin  I  see  is 
just  married;"  and  he  read  the  annunciation  aloud,  as 
a  piece  of  news  that  was  not  particularly  interesting, 
for  neither  himself  nor  his  wife  had  the  least  suspicion 
of  the  dagger  which  had  at  that  moment  entered  into 
the  heart  of  their  son,  until  he  suddenly  started  up, 
and  rushed  Imre  headed  out  into  the  merciless  storm 
without  uttering  a  word.  The  old  man  followed  him 
to  the  outer  door  as  fast  as  his  age  would  permit,  but 
he  had  disappeared  in  the  mists  of  snow,  and  it  was 
in  vain  to  follow.  The  father,  who  was  at  this  time 
aided  by  the  mother,  called  aloud,  but  recciv-ed  no 
answer,  and  returned  to  the  now  desolate  fireside  to 
talk,  and  to  ponder  over  the  strange  conduct  of  their 
son.  It  was  vain  to  follow  him,  for  none  knew  which 
way  he  went,  and  the  evening  which  had  commenced 
so  cheerily  was  followed  by  a  night  of  dismal  appre- 
hensions. 

The  next  morning  search  was  made,  and  Brooke 
at  length  tracked  to  a  barn,  whither,  after  wandering 
about  for  hours  in  the  bitter  storm,  he  had  instinctively 
sought  shelter.  The  blow  had  been  so  sudden  and 
so  heavy,  that  it  reached  his  brain  like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning, and  in  an  instant  shattered  it  forever.  His  reason 
was  utterly,  yet  not  irretrievably  deranged,  nor  ^'as 
the  derangement  accompanied  by  either  raving  or 
violence.  It  was  moody,  silent  and  submissive.  He 
sufiered  himself  to  be  led  quietly  home ;  appeared  to 

aognize  his  parents ;  seated  himself  quietly  in  the 
pmey  corner,  and  seemed  insensible  to  all  that  was 
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— "  Nothinsr — nothing — only  I  never  could  bear  the 


passing  around  him.  Thiis  he  continned  until  ihe 
spring:  came,  the  grass  grew  green,  the  floM,-ers 
bloomed  and  the  birds  sang.  He  would  then  every 
day  wander  along  the  banks  (j(  the  lake  until  he  was 
wear)',  and  then  sit  down  under  a  spreading  elm, 
where  he  had  often  sat  with  Georgiana.  Whether 
this  was  from  some  vague,  indistinct  recollection  of 
the  past,  or  the  mere  eflect  of  habit,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  He  occasionally  exhibited  glimpses  of  reason, 
and  would  enter  into  conversation  on  ordinary  sub- 
jects with  those  he  had  formerly  kno^^ii,  from  which, 
however,  he  soon  wandered  a\*'ay  to  others  having 
no  connection  whatever  with  what  preceded.  It  was 
in  this  way  that,  meeting  Mr.  Men-in's  gardener  one 
morning,  some  little  gossip  took  place,  and  he  learned 
that  Georgiana  and  her  husband  were  ejcpected  ever}* 
hour.  On  receiving  this  information  he  started  ab- 
ruptly a^-ay  toward  the  lake,  and  his  Ixxly  was  found 
next  morning,  entangled  in  the  roots  of  an  old  tree 
that  projected  into  the  water. 

At  the  moment  this  discover)'  was  made,  two  splen- 
did equipages  came  prancing  along  the  road,  which 
ran  close  to  the  border  of  the  lake,  and  those  within, 
seeing  the  crowd  that  had  gathered  together,  stopi>ed 
to  inquire  the  occasion.  On  learning  the  fate  of  poor 
Brooke,  a  lady,  seate<l  beside  a  gentleman  in  one  of 
the  carriages,  suddenly  uttered  a  scream  and  grasped 
him  con\'ulsively  by  the  arm.  The  gentleman  ten- 
derly inquired  what  x^-as  the  matter,  and  was  answered 


sight  of  a  dead  Ixxly."  The  cavalcade  passed  on  and 
alighted  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Mervin's  mansion. 

The  Countess  Schinschlinger  had  received  a  thorn 
in  her  heart.  It  was  neither  ver\'  tender  nor  verj* 
susceptible  of  retaining  deep  impressions.  But  the 
most  indurated  heart  can  feel  remorse ;  and  when  she 
learned,  as  she  did  Ux>  soon  for  her  peace  of  mind, 
the  details  of  the  progress  of  poor  Brooke's  madness, 
with  its  final  catastrophe,  she  felt  he  had  died  at  her 
bands,  and  that  she  had  murdered  him.  This  convic- 
tion effectually  poisoned  her  present  happiness,  and 
obscure<l  all  her  anticipations  founded  on  the  splendors 
of  her  rank  and  fortune.  But  this  dream  was  about 
to  close  in  \\*aking  di'iappointmenl  and  misery. 

The  son  of  the  American  merchant  at  Smyrna  was 
a  nephew  of  Mrs.  Mervin,  and  l)eing  now  on  a  vu»it 
to  his  native  conntr)',  had  just  arrived  at  a  distant  port, 
whence  he  hnme<liately  WTOte  to  his  uncle  Mr.  Mer- 
vin, who-  cordially  invited  him  to  visit  his  house  in 
the  countn,'.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the 
young  man  arrived  while  Georgiana  and  the  count 
were  absent,  on  an  excursion  of  several  days.  His 
good  aunt,  who  v%*as  alu-ays  full  of  Georgiana's  great 
marriage,  had  hardly  welcomed  him  when  she  began 
to  dilate  on  the  glories  of  Count  Schinschlinger. 

"Count  who?"  exclaimed  the  gentleman,  rather 
abruptly,  and  suddenly  fell  into  a  train  of  reflection. 
He  thought  the  name  had  once  been  familiar  to  him, 
and  at  length,  by  a  process  with  which  memory  often 
works  out  her  problems,  recollected  the  Hungarian 
nobleman  who  had  died  at  SmjTna  so  suddenly.  "  Is 
it  possible,"  thought  he,  "  that  this  can  be  his  si 


cessor — or — hum — "    His  cogitations  were  sudd' 
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arrested  by  the  return  of  the  coimt  and  coimtess,  in 
the  former  of  whom,  notwithstanding  the  alteration  of 
his  dress,  and  an  enormous  appanage  o(  whiskers,  be 
instantly  recognized  the  veritable  Knim,  the  faithful 
servant  of  the  Hungarian  maghar.  The  Lion  of  the 
West  remembered  him  too,  and  saw  at  once  that  he 
was  recognized.  He  started,  turned  pale,  and  almost 
ran  out  of  the  room,  so  quick  was  his  pace.  Even 
Mrs.  MerA'in,  who  generally  knew  every  thing,  did 
not  know  what  to  make  of  this  curious  introducticm. 

"  Were  you  and  the  count  previously  acquainted?" 
she  inquired  rather  anxiously. 

"  I  have  seen  the  gentleman  before,"  replied  he. 

"  The  gentleman !  do  n't  you  know  he  is  a  noble- 
man, and  is  called  His  Excellency?  But  where  did 
you  get  acquainted — he  never  mentioned  your  name 
to  me — but  I  suppose  he  did  not  know  we  were  re- 
lated." 

*'  I  imagine  he  had  a  better  reason  than  that,"  said 
the  gentleman  dryly.  "  B|it,  my  dear  aunt,  I  am  very 
much  fatigued,  and  should  like  to  take  a  nap  before 
tea.  To-morrow  you  sliall  have  the  whole  history, 
chapter  and  verse."  Saying  which,  he  retired  rather 
unceremoniously,  leaving  the  lady  somewhat  per- 
plexed as  well  as  oflended. 

The  gentleman  was  siill  more  perplexed  as  to  the 
course  it  became  him  to  pursue  on  this  critical  occa- 
sion. He  considered  that  his  cousin  was  married,  and 
could  not  be  unmarried  again ;  that  he  had  nothing 
but  his  own  testimony  to  rely  on,  and  that  Knim,  being 
doubtless  in  possession  of  the  deceased  count's  papers, 
might  apparently  so  substantiate  his  identity  as  to 
render  his  testimony  cither  doubtful  or  altc^ether 
nugdtor)'.  But  on  the  other  hand,  he  could  not  endure 
the  idea  of  his  cousin  resting  quietly  in  the  arms  of  a 
comiterfeit  swindler,  and,  as  he  now  believed,  mur- 
derer. He  determined,  therefore,  to  beard  the  count 
next  morning,  and  tell  the  whole  storj'.  But  that  illus- 
trious lion  saved  him  the  trouble.  He  did  not  make 
his  appearance  thai  evening,  being,  as  Georgiana 
announced,  quite  indisposed ;  and  \VQ»  missing  the 
next  morning.  But  he  did  not  depart  alone,  or  at  least 
empty  handed.  He  carried  off  all  tlie  jewels  he  had 
presented  to  Georgiana ;  all  her  own  beside ;  and  all 
the  money  she  had  in  the  gold  purse  he  had  presented 
her.  tt^clhcr  with  the  purse  itself. 

"When  Georgiana  retired  the  previous  evening,  the 
count  was  absent,  a  circumstance  she  thought  a  little 
strange,  a^*  he  \N'as  so  indisposed.  She  waited  for 
hiui  some  time,  wondering  what  had  l)ecome  of  him, 
but  by  degrees  her  anxiety,  if  it  may  he  so  called, 
yielding  to  weariness,  she  retired  to  rest,  and  slept 
undisturbed  until  the  next  morning.  She  then,  finding 
the  coimt  still  al)sent,  and  that  he  had  not  been  at 
home  during  the  night,  immediately  soimded  the 
alarm.  All  was  now  confusion,  doubt  and  dismay. 
Search  ^'as  made  in  vain  about  the  house  and  garden, 
and  Georgiana,  in  an  agony  of  apprehension,  insisted 
that  the  horses  should  be  saddled  and  the  ser^'ants 
despatched  in  all  directions  in  search  of  her  husband, 
for  she  was  sure  something  had  happened  to  him.  At 
this  crisis,  the  yoiing  gentleman  fnnn  Sm\Tna  made 
his  appearance,  and  lequested  to  sj>eak  with  ^Ir.  ^ler- 
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vin  in  private.  Georgiana  was  more  alarmed  than 
ever ;  she  was  sure  he  had  some  terrible  news  of  her 
husband,  and  insisted  on  its  being  instantly  commu- 
nicated to  her. 

"  Calm  yourself,  my  dear  cousin ;  your  husband  is 
not  dead,  I  assure  you,"  said  the  young  man. 

"  Then  some  dreadful  accident  has  happened,  I  am 
sure,  or  he  would  not  have  been  absent  all  night,''  re- 
plied she.  **  He  must  be  seriously  hurt — let  me  go  to 
him  instantly." 

*'  I  pledge  you  my  honor  he  is  not  hurt." 

"  Then  where  is  he — and  what  do  you  mean  ? 

*'  My  dear  cousin,  permit  me  to  speak  to  my  uncle 
alone." 

"  No— whatever  you  say,  I  must  and  will  hear.  I 
insist  on  your  telling  me  all  you  know,  and  at  once. 
I  cannot  bear  this  suspense,  and  I  must  inform  you, 
sir,  that  I  think  your  present  conduct  not  only  inex- 
plicable but  unfeeling." 

*'  Well,  then," — and  he  hesitated  a  few  moments — 
*'  well,  you  must  know  it  soon,  and  the  present  time 
is  perhaps  as  good  as  any  other.  Yoiu*  husband, 
madam,  is  an  impostor,  a  thief,  and,  as  I  believe,  a 
murderer.  He  knows  that  I  am  acquainted  with  all 
this,  and  has  fled  from  apprehension  that  I  would  un- 
mask his  villanies  and  bring  him  to  punishment." 

Georgiana  neither  screamed  nor  fainted,  for  her 
sensibilities  were  not  very  acute.  But  she  was  stun- 
ned by  this  startling  annunciation,  until  pride,  and 
perhaps  a  better  feeling,  confidence  in  her  husband, 
prompted  her  to  declare  her  utter  disbelief  in  these 
terrible  imputations.  The  young  man,  thus  called  upon 
to  sustain  his  veracity,  entered  on  a  minute  detail  of 
all  the  transactions  at  Smyrna,  as  before  related,  and 
concluded  by  expressing  his  full  belief  that  the  count 
would  never  return.  Georgiana  still  maintained  his 
innocence,  and  insisted  that  he  should  be  searched  for 
every  where ;  but  Mr.  Mervin  now  interfered  and  de- 
clared bis  conviction  that  her  husband  was  an  im- 
postor and  a  villain.  Georgiana  retired  with  her 
mother,  who  sided  with  her  on  this  occasion,  and  dis- 
covered, what  she  had  overlooked  before,  that  her 
jewels,  her  money,  and  her  gold  purse,  had  all  dis- 
appeared with  her  husband.  "  The  mean  wretch,  to 
rob  me  of  my  jewels  I"  exclaimed  Georgiana ;  and 
for  a  time  indignation  triumphed  over  grief. 

The  illustriou.s  maghar  and  lion  never  made  his  ap- 
pearance again  in  the  great  menagerie  of  the  New 
World.  He  had  walked  to  the  nearest  town,  whence 
he  transported  himself  to  the  nearest  seaport,  where 
he  dropped  his  title  and  remained  incog,  till  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  to  embark  for  Leghorn.    There  he  fa- 


rived  in  safety,  and  aAer  due  consideration  proceeded 
to  Venice.  Here  his  adventures  terminated.  He 
entered  on  a  course  of  life  which  finally  brought  him 
to  the  gallejTS,  where  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  once 
more  meeting  his  father,  who  reproached  him  for  his 
neglect  and  want  of  filial  duty  in  never  seeking  him. 
"But  for  all  this,"  replied  Knim,  **  you  cannot  deny 
that  I  am  a  dutiful  son^I  have  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  my  father." 

The  catastrophe  of  the  lion  was  hushed  up,  but  soon 
got  wind,  and  flew  to  the  utmost  extremities  of  the 
new  world  of  fashi(xi.  Some  declared  they  never 
could  have  believed  that  such  an  agreeable,  elegant, 
accomplished  man  could  be  an  impostor ;  while  others, 
some  how  or  other,  always  had  a  sort  of  suspicion  he 
was  not  what  he  pretended  to  be.  All  this  passed 
away  as  a  nine  days'  wonder,  and  the  example  of 
disappointed  vanity  and  humbled  pride  was  soon  for- 
gotten by  those  whom  it  might  perhaps  have  shielded 
from  a  similar  fate.  Neither  mother  nor  daughter  ever 
afterward  figured  in  the  fashionable  world,  but  passed 
the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  a  retirement  they  were 
not  fitted  to  embellish  or  enjoy.  Georgiana  heard 
nothing  more  of  the  count,  and  remained  a  widowed 
wife  with  a  living  husband.  She  received  no  pleasure 
and  derived  no  benefit  from  the  beauties  of  nature 
around,  for  every  object  reminded  her  of  the  miserable 
youth  with  whose  happiness  she  had  trifled,  whose 
mind  she  had  destroyed,  and  whose  life  she  had 
brought  to  an  untimely  end.  She  did  not  d&ve  to  go 
to  church,  for  there  she  never  failed  to  see  the  gray- 
headed  parents  of  the  youth,  dressed  in  mourning,  and, 
as  her  conscience  whispered,  accusing  her  at  the  bar 
of  eternal  justice  as  the  murderess  of  their  only  child. 
Her  mother  was  not  one  to  whom  she  could  look  for 
parental  consolation  or  rational  advice;  her  father 
was  too  fond  of  his  ease  to  interfere  in  the  troubles  o£ 
others ;  and  her  brother  was  a  fashionable  young  gen- 
tleman in  whiskers.  Thus  she  continued  to  wear 
away  a  weary  existence,  accompanied  indeed  by  no 
very  acute  suflering  from  the  recollections  of  the  past, 
but  destitute  of  all  those  sources  of  consolation,  those 
spiritual  blessings  that,  while  they  light  up  the  future 
with  hope,  atone  for  past  transgressions.  Georgiana 
deserved  her  fate,  for  she  had  sported  with  the  happi- 
ness of  others,  and  had  no  right  to  expect  to  enjoy  it 
herself.  Her  husband  was  a  thief  and  a  murderer  in 
the  estimation  of  mankind,  and  she  'was  little  better 
in  the  eyes  of  her  Maker.  There  was  a  sympathy  in 
their  minds,  a  unity  in  their  fate ;  and  no  doubt  their 
marriage  was  ordained  for  the  punishment  of  their 
mutual  ofiences. 
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Oh  gem  of  beauty !  borrowing  from  the  day 
All  hues  to  crown  thee  in  thy  fleeting  grace. 
Why  should  a  thought  of  sadness  find  a  place 

Where  all  is  brilliant,  beautiful  and  gay? 
Thy  sister  gems  endure,  bat  thoa  dost  feel 
The  touch  of  dissolution  o'er  thee  steal, 

Wasting  thy  brightness  in  a  slow  decay. 


Thou  art  befitting  type  of  human  soals, 
That  in  the  cold,  the  glittering,  dying  dwell ; 

Whose  hopes  the  present  fills,  whom  sense  controls, 
And  earth  binds  down  with  false,  delasive  spell ; 

Thuigs  that  in  use  decay.    Oh,  changef\il  gem ! 
Passing,  though  fair,  burning  thyself  away 
.    While  we  bew^dered  gaze,  thy  likeness  is  to  them ! 

X.  o.  s. 
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Iff  narrowest  girdle,  O  re\|ictant  Muse, 
In  clfMest  frock  and  Cinderella  shoes, 
Buund  to  the  fnot-ligbu  for  thy  brief  display, 
One  zephyr  step,  and  then  diMolve  away ! 

Short  is  the  space  that  gotU  and  men  can  spare 
To  Song's  twin  brother  when  she  is  not  therci — 
Let  others  water  eyery  losty  line, 
As  Homer's  heroes  did  their  purple  ^irine, 
Pierian  revelers  know  in  strains  like  these 
Tlie  native  juice,  the  real  honest  squeeze, — 
Strains  that,  diluted  to  the  tw^entieth  power. 
In  yon  grave  teoiplef  might  have  filled  an  hoar. 

Small  room  for  Fancy's  many  chorded  lyre, 
For  Wit's  bright  rockets  with  their  trains  of  fire, 
For  Pathos,  struggling  vainly  to  surprise 
The  iron  tutor's  tear-denjTng  eyes. 
For  Mirth,  whose  finger  with  delusive  wile 
Turns  the  grim  key  of  many  a  rusty  smile, 
For  Satire,  emptying  his  corrosive  flood 
On  hifisiiig  Folly's  gas-exhaling  brood, 
Tlic  pun,  the  fun,  the  moral  and  the  joke, 
Tlie  hit,  the  thnwt,  the  pugilistic  poke, 
Small  space  for  these,  so  pre«M;d  by  niggard  time. 
Like  that  false  matron,  known  to  nursery  rh)'me— 
Insidious  Morey — scarce  her  tale  begun 
^  Ere  listening  infants  weep  the  story  done. 

O  had  we  room  to  rip  the  mighty  bags 

TTjat  Time,  the  harlequin,  has  stuflcd  with  rags ! 

Grant  us  one  moment  to  unloose  the  striiigs, 

M'hile  the  old  gray-beard  shuts  his  leather  wings. 

But  what  a  heap  of  motley  trash  appears 

Crammed  in  the  bundles  of  successive  years, 

As  the  Irtst  rustic  on  some  festal  day 

Stares  through  the  concourse  in  its  vast  array, — 

Where  in  one  cake  a  throng  of  faces  runs 

All  stuck  together  like  a  sheet  of  buns, — 

And  throws  the  bait  of  some  unheeded  name, 

Or  sho<:>ts  a  wink  with  most  uncertain  aim, 

So  roams  my  vision,  wandering  over  all. 

And  strives  to  choose,  but  knows  not  where  to  fall. 

Skins  of  flayed  authors— husks  of  dead  reviews — 
The  tum-cout's  clothes — the  office-seeker's  shoes — 
Scraps  from  cold  feasts,  where  conversation  runs 
Through  mouldy  toasts  to  oxydated  puns ; 
And  husky  songs  a  listening  croi^d  endures, 
Rasped  from  the  throats  of  bellowing  amatuers ; 
Sermons,  whi«e  writers  played  such  dangerous  ricks 
Their  own  herciiiarchs  called  them  heretics, 
(Strnngc  that  one  term  such  distant  poles  should  link, 
The  Priestleyan's  copper  and  the  Puseyan's  zinc ;) 
Poems  that  shuffle  with  superfluotis  legs 
A  bliiulfold  minuet  over  addled  eggs, 
Where  all  the  sylkil>le8  that  end  in^ed, 
Like  old  dragoons,  have  cuts  across  the  head ; 
Essa>'s  so  dark  Champollion  might  despair 
To  guess  what  mummy  of  a  thought  was  there, 

•  Read  at  the  Annual  Dinner  of  the  P.  B.  K.  Society,  at 
Cambridge,  August  21,  1843. 

I  The  true  Ajmuai  Poem  is  always  delivered  in  the 
neighboring  church. 


Where  oar  poor  English,  striped  with  foreign  phrase, 

Looks  like  a  zebra  in  a  parson's  chaise ; 

Lectures  that  cut  our  dinners  down  to  roots, 

Or  prove  (by  monkeys)  men  shoold  stick  to  fruits ; 

Delusive  error — as  at  trifling  charge 

Professor  Gripes  will  deoyjnstrate  at  large— 

Meanenc  paaqihlets  which  to  facts  appeal. 

Each  fact  as  slippery  as  a  fresh  tao^t  eel. 

And  figured  heads,  wbo««  hieroglyphs  invite 

To  wandering  knaves  that  discount  fools  at  sight ; 

Such  things  as  these,  with  heaps  o(  unpaid  bills, 

And  candy  puffs  and  homaeopathic  pills. 

And  ancient  b«Il  croMiis  with  contracted  rim. 

And  bonnets  hideous  with  expouded  brim. 

And  coats  whose  mcmor>'  turns  the  sartor  pale. 

Their  sequels  tapering  like  a  lizard*s  tail ; 

How  might  we  spread  them  to  the  smiling  day 

And  toss  them,  fluttering  like  the  new  mown  hay, 

To  laughter's  light  or  sorrow's  pitying  shower, 

W^ere  these  brief  minutes  lengthened  to  an  hour. 

The  narrow  moments  fit  like  Sunday  shoes, 
How  vast  the  heap,  how  quickly  must  we  choose ; 
A  few  small  scraps  from  out  his  mountain  mass 
We  snatch  in  haste,  and  let  the  vagrant  pass. 

This  shrunken  csrsT  that  Cerbenu  could  not  bite, 
Stamped  (in  one  comer)  "  Pictwick  cop3rright," 
Kneaded  by  yoimgsters,  raised  by  flattery's  yeast, 
Was  once  a  loaf  and  helped  to  make  a  feast. 
He  for  whose  sake  the  glittering  show  appears 
Has  sown  the  world  with  laughter  and  with  tears, 
And  they  whose  welcome  wets  the  bumper's  brim 
Have  wit  and  wisdom — for  they  all  quote  him. 
So,  many  a  timguc  the  evening  hour  prolongs 
With  spangled  speeches — let  alone  the  songs — 
Statesmen  grow  raerr>',  young  attome>-8  laugh. 
And  weak  teetotal*  warm  to  lialf  and  hah',^ 
And  beardless  Tulleys,  new  to  festive  scenes. 
Cut  their  first  crop  of  youth's  precocious  greens. 
And  wits  stand  ready  for  impromptu  cla[)6, 
With  loaded  barrels  and  percussion  caps, 
Aiid  Pathos,  cantering  through  the  minor  keys. 
Waves  all  her  onions  to  the  trembling  breeze. 
While  the  great  Feasted  views  with  silent  glee 
His  scattered  limbs  in  Yankee  fricassee. 

Sweet  is  the  scene  where  genial  friendship  pla}-s 
The  pleasing  game  of  interchanging  praise  j 
Self-love,  grimalkin  of  the  human  heart. 
Is  ever  pliant  to  the  master's  art ; 
Soothed  with  a  word,  she  peacefully  withdraws 
And  sheaths  in  velvet  her  obnoxious  claws, 
And  thrills  the  hand  that  smooths  her  glossy  fur 
With  the  light  tremor  of  her  grateful  pur. 

But  what  sad  music  fills  the  quiet  hall 

If  on  her  back  a  feline  rival  fall. 

And  oh,  what  noises  shake  the  tranquil  house 

If  old  Self-interest  cheats  her  of  a  mouse  ! 

Thou,  O  my  country,  hast  thy  foolish  ways, 
Too  apt  to  pur  at  every  stranger's  praise. 
But  if  the  stranger  touch  thy  modes  or  hiws 
Off  goes  the  velvet  and  oat  come  the  claws ! 
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And  thou,  IIIustriooB !  but  too  poorly  paid 

In  toasts  frora  Pickwick  for  thy  great  crusade, 

Thoagh  while  the  echoes  labored  with  thy  name 

The  public  trap  denied  thy  little  game, 

Let  other  lips  our  jealous  laws  revile— 

The  marble  Talfourd  or  the  rude  Carlyle— 

But  on  thy  lids,  that  Heaven  forbids  to  cloaa 

Where'er  the  light  of  kindly  nature  glows, 

Let  not  the  dollars  that  a  churl  denies 

Weigh  like  the  shillings  on  a  dead  man's  eyes ! 

Or,  if  thou  wilt,  be  more  discreetly  blind. 

Nor  ask  to  see  all  wide  extremes  combined ; 

Not  in  our  wastes  the  dainty  blossoms  smile 

That  crowd  the  gardens  of  thy  scanty  idle, — 

There  white-cheek'd  luxury  weaves  a  thousand  charms, 

Here  suu-browned  labor  s>ving8  his  Cyclop  arms, 

Long  are  the  furrows  he  must  trace  between 

The  ocean's  azure  and  the  prairies  green. 

Full  many  a  blank  his  dcstiued  realm  displays, 

Yet  see  the  promise  of  his  riper  da>'«, — 

Far  through  yon  depths  the  panting  engine  moves 

His  cliariots  ringing  in  their  steel-shod  grooves, 

And  Erie's  naiad  flings  her  diamond  wave 

O'er  the  wild  sea-nymph  in  her  distant  cave ! 

While  tasks  like  these  employ  his  anxious  hours. 

What  if  his  corn-fields  are  not  edged  with  flowers  ? 

Though  bright  as  silver  the  meridian  beams 

Shine  through  the  crystal  of  thine  English  streams, 

Turbid  and  dark  the  mighty  wave  is  whirled 

That  drains  our  Andes  and  divides  a  world  !* 

But  lo !  a  PARCHMENT  !f  surely  it  would  seem 

The  sculptured  impress  speaks  of  power  supreme, 

9i>me  grave  design  the  solemn  page  must  claim 

That  shows  so  broadly  an  emblazoned  name^ 

A  sovereign's  promise  I    liook,  the  lines  aflbrd 

All  Honor  gives  when  Caution  asks  his  word, 

Tliere  aucred  Faith  has  laid  her  snow-white  hands 

And  awful  Justice  knit  his  iron  bands. 

Yet  every  leaf  is  stained  with  treachery's  dye 

And  every  letter  crusted  with  a  lie. 

Alas :  no  treason  has  degraded  yet 

The  Arab's  sal!,  the  Indian's  calumet, 

A  i^imple  rile  that  bears  the  wanderer's  pledge. 

Blunts  ilie  keen  shaft  and  turns  the  dagger's  edge. 

While  jockeying  senates  stop  to  sign  and  seal. 

And  freebonj  statesmen  legislate  to  steal. 

Ri?e,  Europe,  tottering  with  thine  Atlas  load. 

Turn  thy  proud  eye  to  Freedom's  blest  abode, 

And  round  her  forehead, wreathed  with  heavenly  flame, 

Bind  the  dark  garland  of  her  daughter's  shame ! 

Ye  ocean  clouds  that  wrap  the  angry  bkst. 

Coil  her  stained  ensign  round  its  haughty  mast, 

Or  tear  the  fold  tliat  wears  so  foul  a  scar, 

And  drive  a  bolt  through  every  blackened  star ! 

Once  more— once  only — we  must  stop  so  soon — 
What  have  we  here  ?    A  Gebman-silvsr  spoon — 
A  cheap  utensil  which  we  oHen  see 
Used  by  the  dabblers  hi  cesthetic  tea. 
Of  slender  fabric,  somewhat  light  and  thin. 
Made  of  mixed  metal,  chiefly  lead  and  tin ; 
The  bowl  is  shallow  and  the  handle  small, 
Marked  in  large  letters  with  the  name  Jkan  PAtTL. 

#  A  recent  traveler  complained  a  good  deal  of  the  want 
Df  transparency  in  the  waters  o(  the  Mississippi. 

t  It  is  said  by  mercantile  men  that  this  is  not  the  mate- 
rial used  for  the  State  bondsj  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in 
ills  passage. 


Small  as  it  is,  its  powers  are  passing  strange, 

For  all  who  use  it  show  a  wondrous  change ; 

And  first,  a  fact  to  make  the  barbers  stare, 

It  beats  Macassar  for  the  growth  of  hair ; 

See  those  small  youngsters  whose  expansive  ears 

Maternal  kindness  grazed  with  frequent  shears ; 

Each  bristling  crop  a  dangling  mass  beccmies, 

And  all  the  ^lOonies  turn  to  Abealoms ! 

Nor  this  alone  its  magic  power  diq)lay8. 

It  alters  strangely  all  their  works  and  ways. 

With  uncouth  words  they  tire  their  tender  lungs, 

The  same  bald  phrases  on  their  hundred  tongues ; 

"  Ever"  "  The  Ages"  in  their  page  appear, 

"  Alway"  the  bedlamite  is  called  a  "  Seer,'* 

On  every  leaf  the  "  earnest"  sage  may  scan. 

Portentous  bore !  their  <<  manynsided"  man,— 

A  weak  eclectic,  groping,  vague  and  dim, 

Whose  every  angle  is  a  half-starved  whim. 

Blind  as  a  mole  and  curious  as  a  lynx. 

Who  rides  a  beetle  which  he  calls  a  "  Sphinx.'* 

And  O  what  questions  asked  in  clul>-foot  rhyme 

Of  Earth  the  tongueless  and  the  deaf  mute  time ! 

Here  babbling  "  Insight"  shouts  in  Nature's  ears 

His  last  conundrum  on  the  orbs  and  spheres. 

There  Self- inspection  sucks  its  little  thumb. 

With  "  Whence  am  I  ?"  and  "  "Wherefore  did  I  come  ?" 

Deluded  infmits !  will  they  ever  know 

Some  doubts  must  darken  o'er  the  world  below, 

Though  all  the  Platos  of  the  nursery  trail 

Their  "  clouds  of  glory"  at  the  go-cart's  tail  T 

O  might  they  profit  by  these  trivial  lines 

That  rank  their  author  with  the  *'  Philistines," 

A  stubborn  race,  that  spuming  foreign  law 

Was  much  belabored  with  an  ass's  jaw ! 

Melodious  Laura  !*    From  the  sad  retreats 
That  hold  thee,  smothered  with  excess  of  sweets, 
Shade  of  a  shadow,  spectre  of  a  dream. 
Glance  thy  wan  eye  across  the  Stygian  stream  I 
The  slip-sluxl  dreamer  treads  thy  fragrant  halls, 
Tlie  sophist's  cobwebs  hang  thy  roseate  walls. 
And  o'er  the  crotchets  of  thy  jingling  tunes 
The  bard  of  m)'8tery  scrawls  his  crooked  "  rimes." 

Yes,  thou  art  gone,  with  all  the  tuneful  hordes 
Tliat  candied  thoughts  in  amber-colored  wtjrds. 
And  m  the  precincts  o(  thy  late  abodes 
The  clattering  verse- wright  hanuners  Orphic  odes. 

Thou,  soft  as  zeph>T,  wast  content  to  fly 
On  the  gilt  pinions  of  a  balmy  sigh  ; 
He,  vast  ns  PhcDbus  on  his  bunibig  wheels, 
Would  stride  through  ether  at  Orion's  heehj ; 
Thy  emblem,  Laura,  was  a  perfume  jar, 
And  thine,  young  Orpheus,  is  a  pewter  star ; 
The  balance  trembles,  be  its  verdict  told, 
When  the  new  jargon  slumbers  with  the  old  I 

Cease,  pkiyful  goddess !    From  thine  airy  bound 
Drop  like  a  feather  softly  to  the  ground ; 
This  light  bolero  grows  a  ticklish  dance, 
And  there  is  mischief  m  thy  kindlbig  glance. 
To-morrow  bids  thee,  with  rebuking  frown. 
Change  thy  gauze  tunic  for  a  home-made  go\\ni, 
Too  blest  by  fortune,  if  the  passing  day 
Adorn  thy  bosom  with  its  fmil  bouquet. 
But  oh,  still  happier  if  the  next  forgets 
Thy  daring  steps  and  dangerous  pirouettes. 

#  The  verses  of  Laura  Matilda  are  still  remembered  by 
the  readers  of  the  *<  Rejected  Addresses." 
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I  WAS  staoding  in  a  hogtelry,  at  Geneva,  making  a 
bargain  witl,  n  Italian  for  a  place  in  a  return  carriage 
to  Florence,  when  an  Engli^h^lan,  who  had  been  in 
the  name  steamer  with  me  on  Lake  Leman,  the  day 
before,  came  in  and  stood  listening  to  the  conversa- 
tion. Wc  had  been  the  only  two  passengers  on 
board,  but  had  pa<4sed  six  hours  in  each  other^s  com- 
pany without  speaking.  The  road  to  an  Englishman's 
friendship  is  to  have  shown  yourself  perfectly  in- 
different to  his  acquaintance,  and,  as  I  liked  him  from 
the  first,  we  were  now  ready  to  be  conscious  of  each 
other's  existence. 

*'I  l)eg  pardon,"  said  he,  advancing  in  a  pause  of 
the  velturino's  oration,  "will  you  allow  me  to  en- 
gage a  place  with  you  ?  I  am  going  to  Florence,  and, 
if  agreeable  to  you,  we  will  take  the  carriage  to  our- 
selves." 

I  agreed  very  willingly,  and  in  two  hours  we  were 
free  of  the  gales  of  Geneva,  and  keeping  along  the 
edge  of  the  lake  in  the  C(x)l  twilight  of  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  I  leaven's  summer  evenings.  The  car- 
rmge  wan  spaci<)U!»ly  contrived  for  f«xir ;  and,  with 
the  cnjrtnins  up  all  around,  our  feet  on  the  forward 
seat,  my  companion  smoking,  and  conversation  bub- 
bling up  to  please  itself,  wc  rolled  over  the  smooth 
road,  gliding  into  the  first  chapter  of  our  acquaintance 
as  trauijuilly  as  Geollrey  Crayon  and  his  reader  into 
the  first  chapter  of  any  thing  he  has  written. 

My  companion  (Mr.  St.  John  Elmslie,  as  piil  down 
in  his  passport,)  seemed  to  have  something  to  think  of 
besides  pr«>pitiating  my  good  will,  but  he  was  con- 
siderate and  winning,  from  evident  high  breeding,  and 
quite  open,  hiujMcIf,  to  my  mo!«t  scrutinizing  study. 
lie  was  about  thirty,  and,  without  any  definite  beauty, 
was  a  fine  specimen  of  a  man.  Probably  most  per- 
sons would  luive  called  him  handsome.  I  liked  him 
better,  prolwbly,  from  the  subdued  melancholy  with 
which  he  br(MHled  on  his  secret  thought,  whatever  it 
might  \ni — sad  men,  in  this  world  of  boisterous  gayety 
or  selfL'*h  ill-humor,  interesting  me  always. 

From  that  something,  on  which  his  memory  fed  in 
quiet  bqt  constant  reverie,  nothing  aroused  my  com- 
panion except  the  passing  of  a  traveling  carriage, 
going  in  the  other  direction,  on  our  own  arrival  at  an 
inn.  IlK-'gan  to  susptK'l,  indeed,  after  a  little  while, 
that  Elmslie  had  some  understanding  with  our  veltu- 
rino,  for,  on  the  apprimch  of  any  vehicle  of  pleasure, 
our  horses  l)ecame  restive,  and,  with  a  sudden  pull-up, 
stotnl  directly  across  the  way.  Out  jumped  my  friend 
to  assist  in  controlling  the  restive  animals,  and,  in  the 
five  minutes  during  which  the  strangers  were  obliged 
to  wait,  we  genonilly  saw  their  heads  once  or  twice 
thrust  inquiringly  from  the  carriage  window.    This 


done,  our  own  vehicle  was  again  wheeled  about,  and 
the  travelers  allowed  to  proceed. 

We  had  arrived  at  Bologna  with  but  one  interrup- 
tion to  tlie  quiet  friendliness  of  our  intercourse. 
Apropos  of  some  vein  of  speculation,  I  had  asked 
my  companion  it'  he  were  married.  He  was  silent 
for  a  moment,  and  then,  in  a  jocose  tone  of  voice, 
which  was  new  to  me,  replied,  "I  believe  I  have  a 
wife — somewhere  in  Scotland."  But  though  Elmslie 
had  determined  to  show  me  that  he  was  neither  an- 
noyed nor  oflended  at  my  inquisitiveness,  his  manner 
changed.  He  grew  ceremonious.  For  the  remainder 
of  that  day,  I  felt  uncomfortable,  I  scarce  knew  why; 
and  I  silently  determined  that  if  my  friend  continued 
so  exceedingly  well-bred  in  his  manner  for  another 
day,  I  should  find  an  excuse  for  leaving  him  at 
Bologna. 

But  we  had  left  Bologna,  and,  at  sunset  of  a  w^rm 
day,  were  slowly  toiling  up  the  Apennines.  The  inn 
to  which  we  were  bound  was  in  sight,  a  mile  or  two 
above  us,  and,  as  the  vetturino  .stopped  to  breathe  his 
horses,  Elmslie  jumped  from  the  carriage  and  started 
to  walk  on.  I  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to 
stretch  myself  over  the  vacated  cushions,  and,  on  our 
arrival  at  the  inn,  was  soundly  asleep. 

JMy  friend's  voice,  in  an  tnmsual  tone,  awoke  me, 
and,  by  his  face,  as  he  looked  in  at  the  carriage 
window,  I  saw  that  he  was  under  some  extraordinary 
excitement.  This  I  observed  by  the  light  of  the 
stable-lantern — for  the  hostelry,  Italian  fashion,  oc- 
cupied the  lower  story  of  the  inn,  and  our  carriage 
was  driven  under  the  archway,  where  the  faint  light 
from  without  made  but  little  impression  on  the  dark- 
ness. I  followed  Elmslie's  beckoning  finger,  and 
climbing  after  him  up  the  stairway  of  stone,  stood  in 
a  large  refectory  occupying  the  whole  of  the  second 
story  of  llie  building. 

At  the  first  glance  I  saw  that  there  was  an  English 
party  in  the  house.  An  Italian  inn  of  the  lower  order 
has  no  provision  for  private  parties,  and  few,  except 
English,  travelers  object  to  joining  the  common  even- 
ing meal.  The  hall  was  dark  with  the  twilight,  but  a 
large  ciu-tain  was  suspended  across  the  farther  ex- 
tremity, and,  by  the  glimmer  of  lights,  and  an  oc- 
casional sound  of  a  knife,  a  party  was  within  supping 
in  silence. 

"  If  you  speak,  speak  in  Italian,"  whispered  Elms- 
lie, taking  me  by  the  arm,  and  leading  me  on  tiptoe 
to  one  of  the  corners  of  the  curtain. 

I  looked  in  and  saw  two  persons  seated  at  a  table-^ 
a  bold  and  soldierly  looking  man  of  fifty,  and  a  young 
lady,  evidently  his  daughter.  The  beauty  of  the  last 
mentioned  person  was  so  extraordinary  that  I  nearly 
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committed  the  indiscretion  of  an  exclamation  in 
English.  She  was  slight,  but  of  full  and  well-rounded 
pruportioosi,  and  she  sat  and  moved  with  an  emi- 
nent grace  and  lady-like-ness  altc^ther  captivating. 
Though  her  face  expressed  a  settled  sadness,  it  was 
of  unworn  and  faultless  youth  and  loveliness,  and 
while  her  heavily  fringed  eyes  would  have  done,  in 
their  expression,  for  a  Niobe,  Hebe's  lips  were  not 
more  ripe,  nor  Juno's  arched  more  proudly.  She 
was  a  blonde,  with  eyes  and  eyelashes  darker  than  her 
hair — a  kind  of  beauty  almost  peculiar  to  England. 

The  passing  in  of  a  tall  footman,  in  a  plain  livery 
of  gray,  interrupted  my  gaze,  and  Elmslie  drcwmc 
away  by  the  arm,  and  led  me  into  the  road  in  front  of 
the  Locanda.  The  night  had  now  fallen,  and  we 
strolled  up  and  down  in  the  glimmer  of  the  starlight. 
My  companion  was  evidently  much  disturbed,  and 
we  made  several  turns  after  I  had  seen  very  plainly 
that  he  was  making  up  his  mind  to  conununicate  to 
me  the  secret. 

"  I  have  a  request  to  make  of  you,"  he  said,  at 
last;  "a  service  to  exact,  rather,  to  which  there 
were  no  hope  that  you  would  listen  for  a  moment  if  I 
did  not  first  tell  you  a  very  singular  story.  Have  a 
little  patience  with  me  and  I  will  make  it  as  brief  as 
I  can — the  briefer,  that  I  have  no  little  pain  in  recall- 
ing it  with  the  distinctness  of  description." 

I  expressed  my  interest  in  all  that  concerned  my 
new  friend,  and  begged  him  to  go  on. 

"  Hardly  six  years  ago,"  said  Elmslie,  pressing  my 
arm  gently  in  acknowledgment  of  my  sympathy,  "  I 
left  college  and  joined  my  regiment,  for  the  first  time, 
in  Scotland.  By  the  way,  I  should  re-introduce  my- 
self to  you  as  Vt^count  S ,  of  the  title  of  which, 

then,  I  was  in  prospect.  My  story  hinges  somewliat 
upon  the  fact  that,  us  an  honorable  captain,  a  noble- 
man in  expectancy,  I  was  an  object  of  some  ex- 
traneous interest  to  the  ladies  who  did  ihe  flirting  for 
the  gtirrison.  God  forgive  me  for  speaking  lightly  on 
the  f*ul)ject ! 

"  A  few  evenings  after  my  arrival,  we  had  been 
dining  rather  freely  at  mess,  and  the  major  an- 
nounced to  us  that  we  were  invited  to  take  tea  with 
a  linen-draper,  whose  houj^e  was  a  popular  resort  of 
the  oilicers  of  the  regiment.  The  man  had  three  or 
four  daughters,  who,  as  the  phrase  goes,  '  gave  you  a 
great  deal  for  your  money,"  and,  for  romping  and 
frolicking,  they  had  good  looks  and  spirit  enough. 
The  youngest  was  really  very  pretty,  but  the  eldest, 
to  whom  I  was  exclusively  presented  by  the  major, 
as  a  sort  of  quiz  on  a  newcomer,  was  a  sharp  and 
sneering  old  maid,  red-headed,  freckled  and  some- 
what lame.  Not  to  be  outdone  in  frolic  by  my  per- 
secutor, I  commenced  making  love  to  Miss  Jacky  in 
mock-heroics,  and  we  were  soon  marching  up  and 
down  the  room,  to  the  infinite  entertainment  of  my 
brother  otHcers,  lavishing  on  each  other  every  possible 
tenn  of  endearment. 

**  In  the  midst  of  this,  the  major  came  up  to  me 
with  rather  a  serious  face. 

"'Wliatever  you  do,'  said  be,  'for  God's  sake 
don't  call  the  old  girl  your  wife.    The  joke  might  be 
seriouf.' 
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'^  It  was  quite  enough  that  I  was  desired  not  to  do 
any  thing  in  the  reign  of  misrule  then  prevailing.    I 
immediately  assumed  a  connubial  air,  to  the  best  of 
my  dramatic  ability,  begged  Miss  Jacky  to  join  me  in 
the  frolic,  and  made  the  rounds  of  the  room,  intro- 
ducing the  old  girl  as  Mrs.  Elmslie,  and  receiving 
from  her  quite  as  many  tendernesses  as  were  bearable 
by  myself  or  the  company  present.    I  observed  that 
the  lynx-eyed  linen-draper  watched  this  piece  of  fun 
very  closely,  and  my  friend,  the  major,  seemed  dis- 
tressed and  grave  about  it.    But  we  carried  it  out  till 
the  party  broke  up,  and  the  next  day  the  regiment 
was  ordered  over  to  Ireland,  and  I  thought  no  more, 
for  awhile,  either  of  Miss  Jacky  or  my  own  al^surdity. 
"  Two  years  alterward,  I  was,  at  a  drawing-room 
at  St.  James's,  presented,  for  the  first  *'Tie,  by  the 
name  which  I  bear.     It  wa.s  not  a  veiy  agreeable 
event  to  me,  as  our  family  fortunes  were  inadequate 
to  tlie  proper  support  of  the  title,  and  on  the  generosity 
of  a  maternal  uncle,  who  had  been  at  mortal  variance 
with  my  father,  depended  our  hopes  of  restoration  to 
prosperity.    From  the  nunxl  of  bitter  melancholy  in 
which  I  had  gone  ihrtuijih  the  ceremony  of  an  intro- 
duction, I  was  aroused  by  the  murmur  in  the  crowd 
at  the  approach  of  a  yoimg  girl  just  presented  to  the 
king.    She  was  following  a  lady  whom  I  slightly 
knew,  and  h.id  evidently  l>cen  presented  by  her;  and, 
before  I  had  begvm  lo  recover  from  my  astonishment 
at  her  beauty,  I  was  requested  by  this  lady  to  give 
her  protes;e  an    arm  and  follow  to  a  less  crowded 
apartment  of  the  palace. 

"Ah,  my  friend!    the  exquisite  beauty  of  Lady 
I  Melicent — but  you  have  seen  her.    She  is  here,  and 
I  must  fold  her  in  my  arms  to-night,  or  perish  in  the 
attempt. 

"  Pardon  mc !"  he  add<Ml,  as  I  was  al>out  to  interrupt 
him  with  an  explanation.  "She  luis  been — she  is — 
my  wife  I  She  loved  ine  and  married  me,  making 
life  a  heaven  of  constant  ec>tasy — for  I  whorshiiied 
her  with  every  libre  of  my  existence." 

lie  paused  and  gave  me  his  story  brokenly,  and  I 
waited  for  him  to  go  on  without  questioning. 

"  We  had  lived  together  in  absolute  and  unclouded 
happiness  for  eiglit  montlis,  in  lover-like  seclusion  at 
her  father's  house,  and  I  v,'va  looking  forward  to  the 
birth  of  my  child  with  anxiety  and  transport,  when- 
the  death  of  my  uncle  left  me  heir  to  his  immense' 
fortune,  and  I  parted  from  my  greater  treasure  to  go 
and  pay  the  fitting  respect  at  his  burial. 

"  1  returned,  after  a  week's  absence,  with  an  im- 
patience and  ardor  almost  intolerable,  and  found  the 
door  closed  against  me. 

"  There  were  two  letters  for  me  at  the  porter's 
lodge— wie  from  Lord  A ,  my  wife's  father,  in- 
forming me  that  the  Lady  Melicent  had  miscarried 
and  was  dangerously  ill,  and  enjoining  upon  me,  as  a 
man  of  honor  and  delicacy,  never  to  attempt  to  see 
her  again,  and  another  from  Scotland,  claiming  a 
fitting  support  for  my  lawful  wife,  the  daughter  of  the 
linen-draper.  The  proofs  of  the  marriage,  duly  sworn 
to  and  certified  by  the  witnesses  of  my  fatal  frolic, 
were  enclosed,  and  on  my  recovery,  six  weeks  after, 
from  the  delirium  into  which  these  multiplied  horrors 
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precipitated  me,  I  found  that,  by  the  Scotch  law,  the 
first  marriage  vms  val  id ,  and  my  ruin  was  irrevocable." 

"  And  how  long  since  was  this?"  I  inquired,  break- 
ing in  upon  his  narration  for  the  first  time. 

"  A  year  and  a  month — and  till  to-night  I  have  not 
seen  her.  But  I  must  break  through  this  dreadful 
separation  now — and  I  must  speak  to  her,  and  press 
her  to  my  breast — and  you  will  aid  rtie?" 

"  To  the  last  drop  of  my  blood,  assuredly.  But  how?" 

"  Come  to  the  inn  I  You  have  not  supped,  and  we 
will  devi.se  as  you  cat.  And  you  miwt  lend  me  your  in- 
vention, for  my  heart  and  brain  seem  to  me  going  wild." 

Two  hours  after,  with  a  pair  of  loaded  pistols  in 
my  breast,  we  went  to  the  chamber  of  the  host,  and 
bound  him  and  his  wife  to  the  posts  of  their  bed. 
There  was  but  one  man  about  the  house,  the  hostler, 
and  we  had  made  him  intoxicated  with  our  traveling 

flask  of  brandy.    Lord  A and  his  daughter  were 

still  sitting  up,  and  she,  at  her  chamber  window,  was 
watching  the  just  risen  moon,  over  which  the  clouds 
were  drifting  very  rapidly.  Our  business  ^\'as,  now, 
only  with  them,  as,  in  their  footman,  my  companion 
had  found  an  attached  creature,  who  remembered  him 
and  willingly  agreed  to  ofler  no  interruption. 

After  taking  a  pull  at  the  brandy-flask  myself,  (for, 
in  spite  of  my  blackened  face  and  the  slouched  hat  of 
the  hostler,  I  required  some  fortification  of  the  muscles 
of  my  face  before  doing  violence  to  an  English  noble- 
man,) I  opened  the  door  of  the  chamber  which  must 
be  passed  to  gain  access  to  that  of  Lady  Melicent. 

It  was  Lord  A 's  sleeping- room,  and,  though  the 

light  was  extinguished,  I  could  see  that  he  was  still 
up,  and  silling  at  the  window.  Turning  my  lantern 
inward,  I  entered  tlie  room  and  set  it  down,  and,  to 

my  relief.  Lord  A soliloquized,  in  English,  that  it 

was  the  host  with  a  hint  that  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed. 
My  friend  was  at  the  door,  according  to  my  arrange- 
ment, ready  to  assist  me  should  I  find  any  dilficulty ; 


but,  from  the  dread  of  premature  discovery  of  his 
person,  he  was  to  let  me  manage  it  alone  if  possible. 

Lord  A sat  unsuspectingly  in  his  chiar,  with 

his  head  turned  half  way  over  his  shoulder  to  see  why 
the  officious  host  did  not  depart.  I  sprung  suddenly 
upon  him,  drew  him  backu'ard  and  threw  him  on  his 
face,  and,  with  my  hand  over  his  month,  threatened 
him  with  death,  in  my  choicest  Italian,  if  he  did  not 
remain  passive  till  his  portmanteau  had  been  looked 
into.  I  thought  he  might  submit  with  the  idea  that  it 
x^'as  only  a  robber>',  and  so  it  proved.  He  allowed  me, 
after  a  short  struggle,  to  tie  his  hands  behind  him,  and 
march  him  down  to  his  carriage,  before  the  muzzle  of 
my  pistol.  The  hostelry  was  still  as  death,  and,  shutting 
his  carriage  door  upon  his  lordship,  I  mounted  guard. 

The  night  seemed  to  me  very  long,  but  morning 
dawned,  and,  with  the  earliest  gray,  the  postilions 
came  knocking  at  the  outer  door  of  the  Locanda. 
My  friend  went  out  to  them,  while  I  marched  beck 

Lord  A to  his  chamber,  and,  by  immense  bribing, 

the  horses  were  all  put  to  our  carriage  a  half  hour 
after,  and  the  outraged  nobleman  was  left  without  the 
means  of  pursuit  till  their  return.  We  reached  Flo- 
rence in  safely,  and  pushed  on  immediately  to  Leghorn, 
where  we  took  the  steamer  for  Marseilles  and  eluded 
arrest,  very  much  to  my  most  agreeable  surprise. 

By  a  Providence  that  does  not  always  indulge  mor^ 
tals  with  removing  those  they  wish  in  another  world, 

Lord  S has  lately  been  freed  from  his  1. arrowing 

chain  by  the  death  of  his  so-called  lady ;  and,  having 
re-married  Lady  Meliccnl,  their  happiness  is  renewed 
and  perfect.  In  his  letter  to  rac,  announcing  it,  he 
gives  me  liberty  to  tell  the  story,  as  the  secret  was 

divulged  to  Lord  A on  the  day  of  his  second 

nuptials.  He  said  nothing,  however,  of  his  lordship's 
forgiveness  for  my  rude  handling  of  his  person,  and, 
in  ceasing  to  be  considered  a  brigand,  possibly  I  am 
responsible  as  a  gentleman. 


AN    AUTUMNAL    DAY. 


BT  THE  COUNTKSS  OF  BLESSINGTON. 


Now  shincB  the  sun,  and  sheds  a  thousand  rays, 
And  o'er  the  variegated  foliage  plays, 
And  sparkles  o'er  the  iKWom  of  yon  stream, 
"Which  mirrors  back  its  bright  effulgent  beam. 
A  golden  lint,  a  tender,  trembling  green. 
With  sombre  brown,  amid  the  leaves  are  seen, 
Myriads  of  insects  ply  their  liny  wings. 
And  many  a  bird  iu  cheerful  carol  shigs. 
The  fruitful  fields  and  azure  skies  rejoice. 
And  homage  pay  to  Nature,  while  the  voice 
Of  gladness  issues  forth  from  bush  and  brake 
"Where  nested  choristers  sweet  music  make ; 
All,  all  is  gay— whatever  meets  the  sight 
Fills  the  rapt  mind  with  visions  of  delight. 

But  soon  a  cloud  obscures  the  sim's  bright  face, 
Dark  and  more  dark  it  grows,  until  we  trace. 
Through  its  opaqueness,  scarce  a  lurid  ray 
To  mark  the  progress  of  the  King  of  Day ; 
And  even  thai  lingering  ray  its  beauty  shrouds 
And  yields  in  terror  to  a  h»»st  of  clouds. 
The  winds  in  fitful  gnsts  menace  the  trees. 


Which  bend  their  branches  to  the  angry  breeze 
That  strews  their  leafy  honors  to  the  ground, 
And  sends  them  eddying  with  the  dust  around. 
Swift  from  the  skies  descends  a  whelmhig  shower, 
The  dense  and  driAing  clouds  portentous  lower, 
Wrappuig  the  landscape  in  a  fearful  gloom, 
"While  Nature  seems  to  mourn  o'er  Summer's  tomb. 

Meet  emblem  of  man's  life—  this  Autumn  Day ! 
Its  mom  all  brilliant,  as  the  solar  ray. 
Elate  with  youth,  by  smiling  Hope  led  on. 
Ere  mom  hath  passed,  behold  its  brightness  gone, 
E^ch  fair  illusion  Fancy's  touch  portrayed 
Faded  forever  from  the  dupe  they  made, 
"While  sage  Experience,  pointing  to  the  past, 
"Warns  that  new  jo>'8  will  vanish  like  the  last ; 
Experience— monilrcsa  whose  truth  none  own 
Till  happiness  and  hope  themselves  have  flown. 
Then  Evening  comes,  sad  type  of  deeper  gloom, 
Whose  dark  perspective  shows  the  opening  torabj 
Oh !  may  it  find  us  wailing  calm,  resigned, 
The  inevitable  lot  of  human  kind. 


A    CONTRAST. 


BT  MIM  aKDOWICE. 


The  contrasts  and  disparities  of  life  beset  us  at 
every  step.  We  are  startled  by  them,  and  we  try  to 
soften  the  pain  they  produce  by  the  reflection  that  the 
imier  does  not  answer  to  the  outer  world,  by  repeat- 
ing, as  we  survey  the  gorgeous  pomps  and  pampering 
luxuries  that  surround  one  condition,  "  all  is  not  gold 
that  glitters,"  and  saying  to  the  "  meagre  lead"  of  the 
patient  poor  "  here  I  choose  1"  And  when  the  case 
is  beyond  this  trite  aphoristic  comfort,  our  failh 
lays  hold  on  the  reverses  o(  another  life  to  solve  the 
mysteries  of  this.  Still  there  is  an  unsolved  mystery 
after  all  that  observation,  reason  and  hope  have  done 
to  aid  us.  The  distance  between  man  and  man  is 
frightful,  even  in  the  most  favored  parts  of  our  favored 
country,  where  the  institutions  of  government  and  the 
habits  of  society  do  what  they  can  to  equalize  con- 
dition. The  scale  does  not  nm  quite  so  high  nor  so 
low  here  as  in  the  old  world,  where  art  is  chained  to 
the  car  of  the  rich  and  high-bom,  and  industry  and  in- 
genuity exhaust  their  power  to  satisfy  wants  happily 
unknown  to  us.  But  here  some  are  bom  to  affluence, 
to  moral  training  and  virtuous  restraint,  while  others 
inherit  poverty  and  vice,  and  all  manner  of  abjectness. 
Some  are  endowed  with  an  intelligence  that  ensures 
them  progress ;  they  are  forever  mounting  upward  on 
untiring  wings,  all  life  is  bright  to  them'.  Others  are 
imbecile  from  their  births,  feebly  struggling,  always 
disheartened,  clogs  to  others  and  burdens  to  them- 
selves. One,  with  strong  muscles  and  elastic  step, 
bounds  onward,  while  a  brother,  heavily  following  on 
his  crutch,  gazes  after  him  with  a  mu»ty  eye.  One 
sister  has  an  eye  that  can  look  at  the  sun,  and  another 
sits  in  darkness  which  the  sun  never  enlightens,  and 
so  it  goes— the  shades  of  being  are  infinite. 

We  cannot  envy  those  who  are  unconscious  of 
these  contrasts,  or  insensible  to  them ;  and  to  those 
who  are  loo  sensitive  to  them  we  would  recomnaend, 
instead  of  letting  their  sympathies  run  into  repining, 
and  despondency,  to  convert  them  into  means  of  les- 
sening these  disparities  into  smiles,  and  gentle  worcfe, 
and  kind  deeds — into  the  generous  concession  of  their 
own  privileges  to  the  wants  of  others.  The  experi- 
ment of  extracting  sun-beams  from  cucumbers  failed 
in  the  physical  world,  but  in  the  moral  world  there  is 
no  material  too  stubborn  to  produce  them,  and  no 
limit  to  their  production — if  we  set  about  their  manu- 
facture in  the  right  way.  I  made  a  short  excursion 
up  the  Hudson,  the  other  day,  with  a  friend  who  has 
a  kind  of  instinct  for  this  manufacture.  He  is  no 
political  haranguer — he  is  no  agrarian,  nor  transcen- 
dental ist,  nor  partisan  of  Fourier — ^he  is  not  even  a 
professor  of  any  of  the  noted  philanthropies,  but  the 
seeds  of  whatever  is  best  in  their  theories  were 
sown  in  his  nature,  and,  with  some  resemblanoe  to 


what  happens  in  the  vegetable  world,  where,  from 
the  seeds  deep  laid  in  the  earth's  bosom,  one  set  of 
productions  follows  another,  so  with  him  in  the  pro- 
greasioD  of  years  and  occasions,  comes  the  virtue 
suited  to  them.  There  is  an  ease  and  grace  in  his 
virtue  that  marks  its  origin.  The  arts  of  education 
produce,  after  all,  but  a  clumsy  imitation  of  that 
which  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  infuses.  The 
goodness  of  rule  and  training  and  effort  is  very  ser- 
viceable, but  it  is  but  an  artificial  light  which  may  go 
out  at  any  moment,  and,  at  best,  enlightens  but  a 
small  and  limited  sphere,  while  a  ray  from  the  cen- 
tral stm  is  ever  burning  and  all  penetrating.  But  it 
was  not  with  the  intention  of  eulogizing  my  friend 
that  I  began,  but  to  record  one  of  those  strong  con- 
trasts in  life,  which  we  observed  tc^ther.  We  w^ere 
(Ml  our  way  to  visit  a  friend,  who  has  one  of  the  love- 
liest villas  on  the  river.  We  had  left  d^r  friends 
who  were  impatient  for  our  return,  and  we  felt  that 
agreeable  kind  of  self-consequence  natural  to  those 
who  leave  behind,  and  go  to  something  kinder  than 
the  kindest  welccnne  of  an  inn.  It  was  not  a  genial 
afternoon.  The  cold  north  wind  came  gustily  down 
the  river,  threatening  to  blight  the  blossoming  orchards 
that  were  now  in  their  spring  beauty  along  the  banks, 
but  we  had  plenty  of  coats,  cloaks,  and  shawls,  and, 
not  caring  for  the  caprices  of  the  weather,  we  paced 
the  deck,  enjoying  the  freshness  of  the  breezes,  and 
marking  the  improvements  on  the  very  beautiful 
borders  of  the  river.  Here  we  observed  new  cot- 
tages, built  with  well-instructed  taste,  -and  there  old 
ones  repainted  in  softened  colors  harmonizing  with 
green  ^fees  and  gray  rocks.  There  were  various  re- 
formations and  adornments  that  indicated  the  progress 
of  landscape  taste ;  and  that  art  was  beginning  to 
study  and  follow  nature.  And  surely  she  deserves 
such  service  here,  where  in  every  variety  of  moun- 
tain, rock,  and  woodland  she  is  prepared  for  man's 
embellishment  and  enjoyment.  An  observer  of  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  for  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
must  notice  a  striking  change  and  advance  in  its  rural 
embellishments.  The  glaring  white  of  the  houses  is 
giving  place  to  colors  healing  to  the  eye.  Instead 
of  the  hideous  incongniities  which  money,  without 
taste,  produced  in  the  hotelish-looking  houses  that 
seemed  to  have  been  erected  to  glcH*ify  the  painter  and 
glazier,  we  have  the  graceful  cottage,  suggesting 
ideas  of  home,  peace  and  contentment ;  and,  in  place 
of  the  tMMM^t-Grecian  colonnades,  we  have  edifices 
springing  up  that  remind  one  of  the  light  and  joyous 
Italian  villa.  The  landscape  and  flower  garden  are 
surrounding  these  residences,  and  remind  us  of  a 
beautiful  remark  o(  Mr.  Downing  (to  whom  we  be- 
lieve is  mainly  owing  this  sudden  improvement)  in 
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his  introduction  to  '* Landscape  Gardening.*'  "As 
the  first  man  was  siiat  out  from  the  garden"  be  says, 
*'  in  the  cultivation  of  which  no  alloy  was  mixed 
with  his  happiness,  the  desire  to  return  to  it  seems 
to  be  implanted  by  nature  more  or  less  strongly  in 
every  heart."  Truly  it  seems  to  be  Mr.  Downing's 
blessed  mission  to  arouse  and  direct  this  love,  and  he 
must  be  dull  indeed  who  should  read  this  gentleman's 
very  elegant  works  on  landrscape  gardening  and  rural 
architecture  without  feeling  it  to  be  his  duty  as  well 
as  happiness  to  embellish  the  patrimony  Heaven  has 
bestowed  on  him,  whelhcr  that  patrimony  be  a  princi- 
pality or  a  half  acre.  Some  of  these  thoughts  oc- 
curred to  us  as  my  friend  and  myself  steamed  up  the 
Hudson,  fenced  against  the  too  rude  visitation  of  the 
winds,  seeing  and  enjoying,  going  from  one  form  of 
social  comfort  and  happiness  to  another.  And  now 
for  the  "  contract"  to  which  I  have  alluded.  There 
was  an  Irish  woman  cowering  down  in  the  most 
sheltered  place  she  could  find  on  the  (leek.  She  had 
a  teething  biiby  in  her  anTi<,  who,  fevered  and  rest- 
less, was  throwing  its  arms  and  legs  out  of  the  blanket 
shawl — the  only  comfort  the  poc^r  mother  seemed  to 
possess — which  she  had  taken  I'rom  her  oum  ^houIde^s 
to  wrap  aroimd  the  child.  Her  face  was  swollen  and 
bound  up  for  a  growling  tooth-ache,  and  whenever 
she  could  pacify  the  fretting  child,  her  thoughts 
evidently  reverted  to  herself,  and  she  became  con- 
scious of  what  Burns  calls 

"  The  hell  o'  a'  diseases." 

She  took  it,  however,  more  meekly  than  he  did,  for, 
instead  of  kicking  "the  wee  stools  owre  the  mickle," 
ghe  merely  manifested  her  suffering  by  weaving  to 
and  fro,  and  moaning  in  a  low  voice.  Her  husband 
bore  her  miseries — as  husbands  sometimes  do  their 
wives — philosophically.  He  sat  at  some  distance 
from  her,  smoking  and  cracking  jokes  with  a  com- 
rade, now  and  then  tossing  a  pea- nut  to  the  child, 
which  the  poor  thing  threw  olT  loathingly.  The  mo- 
ther did  not  utter  an  impatient  word,  but,  casting  a 
glance  toward  her  husband  and  his  Inxin  companion, 
she  said  to  me,  "  The  men  lias  it  pleasanter  traveling 
as  the  women  does— don't  you  think  so,  ma'am?" 
But  "  there 's  a  diiference  in  men — that 's  a  fact,"  as  I 
once  heard  oracularly  remarked,  and  my  friend,  whose 
nerves  vibrated  smypathelically  to  the  poor  woman's, 
had  gone  in  search  of  relief  for  her,  and  returned 
from  the  steward's  stores  with  laudanum,  camphor  and 
what  not.  The  kindness  at  least  was  remedial.  She 
was  pleased  and  grateful.  As  we  turned  from  her, 
we  observed  a  little  pilgrim  from  another  land,  a  Ger- 
man boy,  who  had  crept  away  from  his  mother  and 
was  picking  up  the  pea-nuts  the  sick  child  had  re- 
jected. The  father,  who  had  a  younger  child  in  his 
arms,  reproved  the  little  urchin's  pilfering,  and  drew 
him  back  to  his  mother's  side,  a  sturdy  German  wo- 
man, who  looked  rather  amused  than  disturbed  by  her 
boy's  misdemeanor.  In  this  conjugal  partnership,  it 
was  evident  the  husband  did  not  monopolize  the 
"  pleasant  times,"  but  took  his  fiiir  part  in  the  burden 
of  parental  life.  My  heart  warms  to  the  German  ac- 
cent as  readily  as  His  Grace  of  Argyle's  did  to  the 
Tartan,  and  I  involutarily  approached  these  poor  emi- 


grants from  a  country  rightly  called  a  "  father  land." 
The  amenity  and  kindliness  of  the  man's  couDteoBnoe 
attracted  me.  It  brought  to  my  mind  many  a  face 
that  had  cheered  me  when  I  was  a  stranger  in  hig 
land,  where  the  humanities  pervade  all  classes.  But, 
poor  fellow,  he  had  lost  the  cheerful  look — the  sun 
light  that  beams  there  from  prince  and  peasant.  He 
looked  sadly  weather-stained  by  the  adverse  storms 
of  life-  The  atmosphere  of  this  foreign  land  is  apt 
to  be  a  little  agueish  to  the  poor  emigrant  Oar  new 
acquaintance  talked  English  tolerably,  and,  as  we 
manifested  sonic  iiiierest  in  him,  he  soon  told  us  his 
story.  There  was  nothing  ver)'  strange  or  startling  in 
it,  but  whoever  will  listen  patiently  to  the  true  story  of 
these  poor  seekers  of  a  new  home  among  us,  will, 
we  believe,  cease  to  feel  hostility  to  them. 

Stra^,  for  that  was  his  name,  had  been  bred  to  the 
trade  of  porcelain  pipe  making,  as  sure  a  trade  in 
Germany  as  a  shoemaker's  is  with  us,  for  there  every 
body  smokes,  and  the  pipe,  being  an  article  of  general 
necessity  as  well  as  luxury,  employ's  great  numbers  in 
its  manufacture  and  vending.  It  is  a  work  of  fine  art 
too ;  a  German  gentleman  is  as  dainty  in  his  pipe  as 
a  lady  in  her  china.  The  principle  of  division  of 
lalxir — austere  in  the  old  countries — utterly  unfits  per- 
sons, bred  in  some  branches  of  manufacture  there] 
for  earning  a  living  here.  A  poor  Englishman} 
trained,  as  his  father  and  grandfather  were  before 
him,  to  making  the  hinges  of  \^^tch-cases,  came 
here  to  ply  his  trade.  The  fashion  of  watch-caset 
passed  away,  and  with  it  went  the  poor  man's  living. 
His  and  his  prc^nitor's  intellect,  skill,  and  all  had 
been  worked  into  hinges.  He  could  make  hinges 
admirably,  but  nothing  else,  and  this  is  the  country 
for  men  of  such  flexible  art  as  the  Western  genius, 
who  was  farming  it  one  month,  school-keeping  the 
next,  and,  liking  neither,  took  to  engineering  on  board 
a  Mississippi  steamer.  How  soon  it  exploded  we  did 
not  learn. 

But,  to  return  to  our  friend,  Slrass.  AVe  will  let 
him  tell  his  story  in  his  owm  words,  they  being  sim- 
pler and  more  Ibrcible,  and  rather  less  liable  to  digres- 
sion. In  reply  to  my  question  (a  lu>spitable  question, 
let  John  Bull  gnnvl  at  it  as  he  will)  of  how  he  liked 
our  country,  he  replied — "  Well — it  is  not  home — the 
people  are  kind — but  it  is  not  home." 

"  How  came  you  to  leave  your  home  ?" 

"  Why,  my  brother  had  come  Ix'fore  me,  and  he 
wrote  Ix^ging  me  to  come  alter  him,  and  telling  how 
easy  a  good  living  might  \)g  got  here,  aud  how  every 
body  was  free  in  the  United  States.  It  was  just  as  I 
had  been  doing  seven  years'  soldier's  duty — had  been 
seven  years  away  from  my  wife,  and  here  I  thought  I 
would  be  free  to  follow  my  trade,  and  ask  no  man's 
leave.  My  mother  tried  to  keep  me,  I  thought  it  was 
only  her  feelings — that 's  the  way  with  young  people, 
you  know,  ma'am.  She  oflered  me  all  she  had  if  I  would 
leave  my  girl  with  her— that  one  there — then  my  only 
one,  but  I  could  not.  So  we  came — it 's  now  three 
years  last  fall.  Many  a  night,  as  I  lay  in  the  ship  that 
brought  us,  I  cried  from  night  till  morning,  and  when 
I  got  a  moment's  sleep  I  was  at  home  again,  and  sorry 
enough  to  wake  from  it — my  wife  has  a  stouter  heart, 
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(hank  God,  and  she  laughed  at  me.    My  ODiy  com- 
fort was  thioking  of  my  brother,  and  how  glad  he, 
poor  fellow,  in  this  strange  land,  would  be  to  see  us — 
but  when  we  got  to  New  York  he  was  not  there.    I 
could    not   speak  a  word   of  English.     I  got  the 
cheapest  place  I  could  find,  expecting  the  little  money 
left  would  last  me  till  I  got  into  business.    But  I  soon 
found  that  was  not  coming  in  a  hurry  to  poor  Strass. 
Nobody  uses  porcelain  pipes  here— they  smoke  in 
nothing  but  clay  pipes,  that  cost  a  penny  a  piece — it  is 
a  pity  to  my  mind — but  there  is  no  help  for  it.    It  was 
a  hard  winter  in  the  cily — more  workers  than  work — 
my  wife  lying  in  with  ray  second  baby,  that  died,  and 
I  taken  with  a  fever  that  came  from  a  failing  heart — 
our  little  money  was  every  day  less.    I  would  not  let 
my  wife  go  out  begging  with  a  basket,  for  I  knew  we 
should  soon  be  mined  that  way,  so  we  kept  on  till 
spring.    Then  came  my  brother,  tliank  God,  and,  find- 
ing me  noi  fit  for  any  kind  of  work,  he  said  I  should 
be  a  pedler.    So  he  sent  me  oflT  with  a  well-filled 
pack,  and,  as  I  could  not  yet  speak  any  English,  he 
wrote  on  a  sheet  of  paper  such  phrases  as  he  thought 
would  be  needful  for  roe.    I  came  in  a  steamer  to 
Newburgh,  and  then  struck  back  into  the  country. 
For  three  days  I  did  w^ell.    I  kept  my  English  paper 
in  the  German  bible  my  mother  gave  me,  and  it  an- 
swered all  the  purpose.    There  vras  no  question  I 
bad  to  ask  or  answer,  my  brother  had  not  thought  of 
It  is  strange,  when  one  only  says  what 's  necessary, 
how  very  little  is  wanted.    It  seemed  to  me  a  wild 
wilderness  land,  being  used,  as  you,  ma^am,  that 
have  seen  my  country,  know,  to  seeing  villages  as 
thick  as  the  bunches  of  grapes  on  our  vines.    But  I 
tried  to  keep  up  a  good  heart— the  people  were  kind, 
— I  have  always  found  the  Yankee  people  so.    I  got 
my  meals  and  lodging  for  a  trifle,  at  the  farm-houses, 
and  paid  out  of  my  goods.    The  fourth  day,  I  began 
to  feel  I  had  gone  beyond  my  strength — I  had  never 
quite  got  back  my  health  from  the  fever — I  had  no 
luck  that  day— I  traveled  on  and  on,  and  found  few 
houses  and  fewer  buyers.    At  night  I  arrived,  weary 
and  chilly,  my  bones  aching,  and  my  heart  aching 
worse,  at  a  farm-house,   where    there  were    three 
youngish  women,  and  nothing  of  mankind  about  the 
house.    They  looked  shy  of  me.    I  opened  my  pack 
to  get  out  my  tongue,  as  I  called  it,  meaning  to  tell 
them  I  'was  not  well,  and  to  ask  leave  to  stay  there, 
opened  the  bible  and  the  paper  was  gone — I  emptied 
my  pack — I  shook  out  my  goods,  but  no  paper  could 
be  found — it  was  gone  forever.    My  heart  sunk,  I 
folded  up  my  goods,  and  tried  to  make  the  girls  un- 
derstand by  signs.    I  offered  them  money,  a  sign  that 
is  easiest  understood,  but  it  would  not  do.    I  after- 
ward learned  there  had  been  a  story  in  the  newspaper 
of  a  German  murdering  a  whole  family  in  New  Jer- 
sey, and  the  girls  thought  all  Germans  would  do  the 
lilc^_so  the  more  I  urged  the  more  they  shook  their 
heads  and  pointed  to  the  door,  and  when  I  signed  to 
the  barn,  they  looked  one  at  the  other  and  shook  their 
heads  more  than  ever — poor  foolish  things !    So  I  took 
up  my  pack  and  went  tremblingly  on  my  way.     I 
soon  saw  a  candle  light  from  a  house  down  in  a  little 
nook  between  the  hills,  a  mile,  or  it  might  not  be 
2* 


more  than  half  a  mile  distant,  for  my  legs  moved 
heavily.  Oh  what  a  sight  is  that  little  far  shining 
candle  when  it  comes  from  one's  own  house— or  a 
friend's  house— or  if  it  be  in  one's  own  village,  or 
country  even;  but,  in  a  strange  land,  it's  these 
pleasantest  home  things  that  give  us  most  pain,  I  think." 

Strass  paused  to  hush  the  baby,  wakening  in  his 
arms,  and  to  say  he  feared  his  little  boy,  John,  who 
was  picking  at  some  flowers  in  my  lap,  tired  me.  I 
assured  him  that  neither  John  nor  his  story  tired  me, 
and  he  proceeded. 

"  "Well,  ma'am,  I  came  to  the  house,  which  looked 
scHnething  neater  than  the  common  farm-houses.    The 
dew  was  on  the  honey-suckles  and  roses,  and  they 
smelled  sweetly  about  the  door.    I  felt  as  if  the  sweet 
scent  were  God's  welcome,  and  I  stopped  a  minute 
on  the  door  step,  and  knocked  somehow  with  a  lighter 
heart.    A  little  lad  opened  the  door  for  me,  and  with 
such  a  pleasant  voice  bid  me  walk  in  that  I  under- 
stood perfectly ;  and  when  I  came  inside  his  mother, 
who  was  sitting  there  with  her  little  folks,  motioned 
to  me  to  sit  do^\'Tl,  and,  seeing  that  I  looked  pale  and 
faint,  she  told  her  children  to  drag  my  pack  into  the 
next  room,  and  in  five  minutes  she  had  made  me  a 
cup  of  tea,  for  the  tea-kettle  'was  waiting  for  her 
husband,  and  set  a  nice  supper  before  me.    My  tears 
spoke  my  thanks  plain  enough — I  had  no  need  of  my 
paper  then.     When  my  supper  \%*as  finished,  she 
opened  a  door  from  the  kitchen  into  a  little  bed-room, 
and  showed  me  I  might  sleep  there.    The  children 
were  like  the  mother — so  kind.    It  seemed  they  could 
not  do  enough  for  me — a  little  girl  even  set  a  rocking- 
chair  for  me,  and  put  a  cushion  under  my  he«'id.    I 
should  have  been  a  new  man,  but  that  the  thoughts  of 
my  lost  paper  weighed  heavily  on  my  mind.     But 
surely  the  sight  of  such  a  family  was  a  cure  for  the 
heart-ache,  and  just  such  a  sight  is  not  I  think  to  be 
seen  out  of  your  country.    A  mother  with  six  children 
about  her,  the  oldest  not  more  than  ten,  the  youngest 
a  baby  in  the  cradle,  living  without  a  servant  of  any 
kind,  and  her  house  as  neat  as  if  she  had  a  dozen  of 
them,  and  she  sitting  do^Ti,  ^^nth  books  and  maps  and 
pictures,   instructing  her  children,  and  with  a  voice 
and  manner  fitting  a  prince's  daughter.    No — it 's  only 
in  your  country,  ma'am,  that  the  women  can  go  from 
the  bottom  to  the  lop  of  the  ladder.    I  did  what  I 
could  to  please  the  little  people — I  opened  my  pack 
and  showed  them  all  that  was  in  it.    I  tried  to  sing 
them  a  merry  German  song,  but  merry  it  would  not 
be,  for  the  morrow  was  before  me  without  my  paper, 
and  I  was  going  to  bed,  to  worry  all  night  about  it, 
when  the  father  came  home.    And  he  cduld  speak 
German.    By  God  I  I  was  rich  then  I" 

I  hope  my  readers  will  pardon  Strass'  oath,  as  I 
did.  It  seemed  to  burst  from  his  lips  as  the  name  of 
a  father  at  the  memory  of  a  sudden  and  great  joy.  It 
is  hardly  worth  while  to  detail  the  farther  particulars 
of  his  story.  His  new  friend  re-wrote  his  paper  for 
him.  He  had  since  pursued  his  peddling  career 
with  moderate  success,  and^'ith  singular  honesty,  as 
I  inferred  from  his  being  now  on  his  way  to  settle  his 
family  in  one  of  the  western  <ft)unties,  at  the  earnest 
persuasion  of  a  neighborhood  which  he  liad  supplied 
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^  ViT**  T  -31^  "•*:  a  piff  3:*  wind  | 

Citt  v*"*-  tx^T  rr  r(  .n<rai«  >^A  it  blind ;  i 

WiJif  -.ift  "»  ,f  y;  sjjw  r-It*  :-y.  W/W  lo^  behind.*' 


M  'jiiii  V,  rjvnfx,  'jat  more  in  our  country,  foreiizn 
-jr  inr  t'^.  i._2:;  or  y/w.  deferred  Herbert's  quaint 

7jjt  eT*r.-rc  IT**  *vyn..:!s  oa.  dark,  cold  and  frosty, 
'»:a!r-.  Ti*  *.T  v-itj  4,*.  N«rsr*y/r3:t..  where,  f^  being  drop- 
j^/i  .€'2^.  'J  At.  IT*  ^^^;zA  'Air  ^rxpertine  botft  with 
ij»  r.  -c  ':-.r.-.;'-rM"v':  'a.TAre  awa.l  ri^  a«.    A  fifteen 

s:.aiirj»?»  ir  t*  -•*,;:  ■>  •  ^  h-*  L-jii^e.  v/Ler*'.  in  *piJe  of 
tajt  V.'.-.  *-.**.. -jr.  rr.i^r*^/..A.*.  ^f-^trA:  oilumunis.  and 
a  .V. -.*:.j>j  '/«  *yr.rjr  f  .•are.'*  were  hirearhin?  forth 
■sj^-t  'J*  *ia-  ••./  fr.^^vi  Srra**  >jad  aptly  cai.ed 
''>'<'•  ■»*:  .-.f. -.-?."  Fr'^iTi  a  T*M:>^i'e  we  pQ<s<fd 
ii.*'^-a-.  «  lai  oef-v-rar*^  w.^h  arr.'/r.  '^ri>«i*-^>w:*.  ani- 
^sn   1.-.:  T4.*  .f**  or*:" y  *.»:•.  Mfie  tr.  tr*.  Into  a  libra r\- 

-:  '.-^  r:^^.r.'.  r.  %ry:  .-j'^/*?  cv^r:rfu..y  by  the  «iiiiiing 
«ftr>^!'  v^  -.^;.-s  /  ■•■;• :.  ^.-e*-.  Ir;  r-ir  cy/ijntr>- where, 
.-tf  »  :jfj^.   '^.  «z\'*rr  w.  -a*^.  .  *7.pi..:fi?#^d.  ihe  d'jty  of 

>'•*  *yr  *:''J^  ">!:  %.T5iri-*:r;.*:r/»  :'.  r  the  ^je>t!»  falls  on 
*.>:  ::.j^;*r»*.  a  r>r-«r  /yrr.'?r  doe?*  wA  fe*rl  rjinte  tranquil 
-...  '.v:  £»'.*:  'Y  ?rA  r.'»k**r»«  i»  r^d.  and  if  then,  under 
\i^.  •**:..  'A  '•■r.r'*r*y.  f^  diVt'sj:  r/.ince«>:r.ia  to  the  ris:ht<i 
*:A  ?**-,  ...-«^.',Tr.t«  /,f  t:>r  £i'j***r:d.  there  is  no  sup- 
yt':***<  vrr:.  %r;x:e'y.  n'^  d:"ati.»facni>ii  ol'any  s^ort, 
.J  .T^tfuui  ^i  ff.r*  t.v-r»r  .«^  a  iVankne**.  a  j^p^mtaneous 
d.:Ar>r**.  ar.  ev. •>:•.!  ui*:rz:ris  (A  \he  disquiets  and 
/a.*.y»i*e*  'X  t.v*  L'^iw.-A-.re  :n  the  enj.  .\7nenl*  of  ihe 
^•At*?^.  ar.d.  ill  ut^i.xutn  t'»  th.>.  a  rertain  «rraeeful 
/'3fi<»<r-a//'/—?i>;rj  ;-  the  we!'  ,:«,e  to  a  friend's  hnu!>e 
fc#at  *«-t  !o  the  ^ajjtai.^rti  ol  h^ne  voit^s. 

AukJ  •ij'.n  wa.«t  our  re':*.-ptiiin  frrjin  the  ho«pita!>!e 
m:«tre»«i  of ,  and  Lard.v  had  I  had  time  to  look 


around  opoo  the  tastefol  fininp  op  of  the  libniy  on 
the  book-case^,  sunken  in  the  vail  with  oakeinmoiild* 
ings  and  surmounted  with  a  bust  of  the  presidiDg 
cenins  of  each  departzneoi  of  literature,  placed  on 
one  of  Platt*«  pref  tiesi  brackets,  on  the  pilsrim  chain, 
true  Touchers  that  my  hostess  is  descended  from  a 
Puritan  anceftor.  whose  charter  of  nobility  is  n 
old  as  the  may-dower,  and  as  firm  asP!\-inouth  Bock. 
On  the  (ire>h  pots  of  rare  dowers  in  the  bay  windofvr, 
OD — but  to  name  each  article  of  fumiture;  even  where 
nothing  was  superfluous,  would  involve  thetemptatioa 
to  description,  fc-r  all  were  expressions  of  the  refined 
taste  o(  the  prr>prietors.  and  l«f«>re  I  had  half  time 
enoKish  tr>  sati^:y  my  eye  up^n  them,  the  door  c^iened 
into  the  d:nin::-r<xjm.  where  the  fragrant  tea  invited 
us.  accompanied    with   excellent   cold    meats;,  and 
certain  preparations  «o  tirlicate  that  no  hand  lea 
dainty  than  i>iir  h'.w.e^'  coiiA  have  ccim pounded  them. 
And  I'n-m  thi?  scene  of  modest  luxurv.  briefat  with 
happy  human  faces,  my  thuujh's  kt  a  moment  re> 
verted  to  our  compani'jns  in  the  steamer — to  our  poor 
Iri>h  friend  wh-i.  when  we  shtxtk  hands  with  her, 
was  stiLI  husbinsr  her  teething  baby,  and  compelled  to 
pass  the  night  un  the  cheerless  deck,  and  many  e 
nigtit  in  a  dismal  canal  bixit  on  her  way  to  a  solitary 
cabin-hoinc  in  a  strange  land — and  to  Strase  with  hit 
little  company,  after  a  sail  that  had  \(*earied  us,  ua- 
cncumbere<l  as  we  were,  mounted  in  a  lumbering 
stagr-coeoh.  to  travel  all  night  oxer  broken  spring 
n.iud> — all  night!  tliree  days  and  nights,  as  be  told 
me.  liefore  he  :>hould  reach  his  little  lodge,  where 
ne'er  a  porce-ain  pipe  would  come,  nor  a  sound  from 
the  merr\'  holidays  of  his  father-land. 

^Ve  i*onclude  as  wx;  began ;  the  contrasts  and  ds- 
peritios  of  life  are  startling  and  painful.  Should  not 
tlie  abyss  between  one  condition  and  another  be  filled 
up  as  fur  as  may  be  by  kmd  words,  and  kinder  deeds? 


THE    LADY'S    YES. 


A    SONG 


BT  KLZZABETH  B.  BAaaXTT. 


*'•  Veh;"  I  airfwcred  yfio  la^t  night- 
**  No :'-  tfiiii  tw»Ti\\i\%,  fir,  I  say — 

Ofi'rfs  fte^n  \*f  cftfMilelight 
CtiiuirH  \trt*k  tb«  muim;  by  day. 

Wh#m  Ihe  talmrs  played  their  best. 
And  the  dancers  were  not  slow, 

"  l^rv-.  me-'  •Trfinded  like  a  jest, 
Fit  f<ir  "  ye»»'  or  fit  for  "  no." 

Thuv,  the  Kin  w  /m  ur  tyrth ; 

\V«ui  T#i  flfiriTi:  ft  tifn«  tn  Wi^i ' 
W'i»^f  liiftii  fnitk*-^  T\f\\t:  truth— 


Learn  to  win  a  lady's  faith 
Nobly,  as  the  thing  is  high — 

Bravely,  as  in  fronting  death — 
With  a  virtnoos  gravity. 

Lead  her  from  the  painted  boards — 
Point  her  to  the  starry  skies — 

Guard  her,  by  your  truthful  words, 
Pure  from  courtship's  flatteries. 

B>'  your  truth  she  shall  be  true. 
Ever  true  as  wives  of  yore, 

And  lier  "  yes,''  once  laid  to  you, 
Wiall  be  ve*  for  evermore. 


NEWPORT    TABLEAUX. 


VT  MM.  ntAKCXS   8.  OSGOOD,  AirTMOK  OV  "  THX  CASKZT  OF  VATZ,"  ETC. 


"  E\'ELiNE,  allow  me  to  present  my  cousin,  Mr. 
Gardner — Miss  Willis,  Howard." 

Mu*s  Eveline  Willis  looked  down  and  smiled,  and 
made  as  graceful  a  courtesy  as  the  circumstances 
would  allow,  and  Mr.  Gardner  bowed — I  cannot  say 
to  the  ground,  though  he  probably  would  have  done 
so  had  there  been  any  ground  to  bow  to-»but  it  so 
happened  that,  at  the  time  this  introduction  took  place, 
both  parties  were  nearly  over  head  and  ears — not  in 
love,  but  in  water — bathing  in  the  glorious  surf  at 
New  Port,  Rhode  Island;  and  there  ihey  stood,  face 
to  face,  uncertain  whether  to  laugh  or  to  blush,  but 
very  much  inclined  to  fell  in  love  at  first  sight  at  any 
rate — ^Ixrth  of  them— for  Howard  looked  singularly 
handsome  and  picturesque,  with  his  corsair-like  scar- 
let bathing-dress,  to  which  his  black  hair  and  eyes, 
and  dark  but  soul-lighted  complexion,  formed  a  fine 
contrast ;  and  as  for  Eveline,  she  seemed  a  very  sea- 
nymph — an  Oriental  one — in  her  tunic  and  full  panta- 
loons of  light  green  flannel,  with  her  pale,  golden  hair, 
glittering  in  the  sun,  and  clinging  in  wet  masses  to  a 
throat  as  white  as  the  driven  snow ;  and  so  they  stood, 
for  a  full  minute,  looking  into  each  other's  eyes,  and 
then  Eveline,  in  her  eml^arrassment,  turned  for  relief 
to  her  frolic-loving  friend,  Harriet  Grey ;  but  she,  the 
witch,  had  already  vanished,  and,  for  a  moment,  Eve- 
line thought  her  lost ;  the  next,  however,  a  voice,  too 
gay  and  sweet  to  be  mistaken,  was  heard  at  a  distance 
singing— 

"  A  life  on  the  ocean  wave^ 
A  home  on  the  rolling  deep. 
Where  the  scallered  waters  rave. 
And  the  wijids  their  reveU  keep." 

Far  away  in  the  surf— too  far  for  the  timid  Eveline  to 
ventiu-e — the  spirited  girl  was  trying  to  dance  in  spite 
of  the  roaring  waves,  which  almost  overwhelmed  her, 
and  so  Eveline  turned  once  more  to  her  new  acquaint- 
ance, and  this  time  they  both  laughed;  but  in  the 
midst  of  their  mirth  an  enormous  wave  overtook  them 
ere  they  were  aware,  and  the  lady  would  have  been 
drowned  had  not  the  gentleman  supported  her  in  time ; 
as  it  was,  she  lost  her  consciousness  for  a  few  moments, 
and  was  borne  by  him  insensible  to  a  vacant  car, 
where  her  friends  soon  gathered  to  her  assistance,  and 
thus  ended  Miss  Willis'  first  attempt  at  bathing. 

CHAPTER  n. 

Eveline  was  no  beauty;  but  her  blush  and  smile 
were  bewitching,  and  her  eyes,  darkly  and  divinely 
blue,  were  so  seldom  fully  seen,  shaded  as  they  were 
by  remarkably  long  and  drooping  lashes,  that  when 
she  did  lift  them,  they  almost  startled  the  beholder, 


and  delighted  him  too,  as  much  as  if  he  were  a  second 
Columbus  and  had  just  discovered  a  new  world ;  and 
so  he  had,  a  world  of  fresh  thought  and  emotion,  ever 
changing  and  ever  beautiful.  She  was  graceful  and 
spirituelle.  Every  thing  she  did  was  done  in  a  way 
of  her  own,  and  a  peculiarly  charming  way  it  was. 
She  was  a  constant  study  not  only  for  a  painter,  but  a 
poet ;  for  the  poetry  of  feeling  breathed  in  every 
word  and  look. 

As  she  entered,  after  dinner,  the  drawing-room  of 
their  boarding  house,  with  her  imcle  and  Harriet 
Grey,  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  the  new  arrival ;  and 
one  stout,  but  very  romantic-looking,  young  lady,  in 
a  thin  white  dress,  long  flaxen  curls,  sky-blue  eyes 
and  sash  to  match,  all  innocence  and  simplicity,  as 
her  mother  was  fondly  wont  to  say,  started  with 
clasped  hands  from  the  sofa  and  caught  our  heroine 
in  an  unexpected  and  therefore  embarrassing  embrace. 
Eveline,  mule  with  wonder,  suflered  herself  to  be 
drawn  to  the  sofa  and  seated  upon  it,  and  then  quietly 
releasing  her  form,  asked  her  new  friend  to  whom 
she  was  indebted  for  so  warm  a  welcome.  Tears, 
not,  we  fear,  "  imbidden,"  rushed  into  the  sky-bhio 
eyes—"  Ah,  unkind  I  do  you  not  remember  your  old 
shoolfellow,  Heavenlielta?"  This  was  said  in  a  tone 
so  tremulously  imploring,  that  Eveline  felt  it  would 
be  the  height  of  barbarity  iiot  to  remember,  if  she 
possibly  could,  and  so,  at  last,  she  did  recollect  that 
at  school,  when  only  fourteen  years  of  age.  Miss 
Heavenlietta  Waddle  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  bring- 
ing herself  and  her  sensibilities  before  the  general  eye, 
in  some  such  manner  as  she  had  done  just  then.  For 
instance,  one  day  in  passing  the  desk  of  the  teacher, 
who  was  a  young  and  interesting  man,  for  the  express 
purpose,  as  her  observant  and  amused  companions 
mischievously  asserted,  of  obtaining  his  notice,  just 
then  abstracted  by  a  poem,  she  brushed  olT  a  book, 
apparently  by  accident.  The  noise  it  made  in  falling 
at  once  aroused  his  attention,  and  Heavenlietta,  in- 
stead of  quietly  apologizing,  aflected  to  be  over- 
powered by  terror  and  remorse,  and  throwing  herself 
on  her  knees  before  the  astonished  master,  raised  her 
blue  eyes  and  clasped  her  delicate  hands,  calling 
Heaven  to  witness  that  her  fault  was  invohmtary,  and 
imploring  his  forgiveness,  in  a  voice  almost  inaudible 
from  emotion ! 

'*  Rise,  Miss  Waddle !"  said  he,  as  soon  as  he  could 
sufliciently  command  his  countenance  and  voice  to 
speak  without  betraying  his  keen  sense  of  the  ridicti- 
lous  in  her  position,  "  Rise,  Miss  Waddle,  and  read 
no  more  romances,  till  you  can  cease  to  imagine  your- 
self a  heroine  in  distress." 
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lufUlM,  M  li'/rm  M  ftlK  frio&d  iMmeif  recfmB:xtd — '*  At 
leofflb  f fam  I  bkT«  f<^>aDd  a  cfMSKm'ul  vjoL  !  *  Sooi  T 
dad  I  Att^r  ?    The  per^  arcnod  im  hare  »9  mwI»  r' 

**  Xo  vjoU !''  ^rx'HaiaMsd  our  Erd  jk,  trytoe  to  i^xik 
a*  wfA^atiO  M  ;b«  f^^ra/^uja  Hsaatd  to  require,  **  No 
ftOfiiff  !  Y'M  hjsum  roe  !*' 

*^  Ab  ye« !  yortf  can  wymptihdot  with  me;  for  texm- 
trre  sm  V'ivi  are,  you  mtani  f^jsa  bare  fu&red  a«  I 
have.    Can  y^ju  miZinnt&  a  «ijSrrini?  m^jre  exq^imhe  V^ 

*'  Are  y'iij  in  pain.  H«ivenlietia '*' 

**  In  paui !    So !  why  d^*  you  ai4c  ?^ 

*'  Ob !  yvj  *p<^A'e  '/  Mjffi:r:ne.  au)  I  thought  you 
lorAuhA  aA  if  v<^iu  bad  \\^  t/x>th-a/;be.'' 

"Evelina' •  wid  Mi**  Waddle  i»o?enuily,  with  a 
taUime  pafb'/^  oT  voice  and  manner.  **  the  agooy  to 
whi<:fa  I  aliwrJe  w  r>f  a  more  terrib'.e  nature  I" 

Eveline  wa*  really  fri^rhteoed  now — "  What  agooy. 
my  dear  Mh-*>  Wa/W!e  ?" 

"  The  ajf'>ny  fA  Ijeiny  c/»*tant!v  mi«understood  br 
ihfi  hfiat.rt\*:^*,  rboii^htieM,  frivoIcUA  beinc^  around  me. 
Gifted  un  I  un^iappiiy  am  by  nature  with  a  tten.<itive- 
Be<M  the  ni'/ot  exquisite,  and  uSet:tiott»  the  mast 
ardent^  tbey  arc  wMJxi/fed  at  everj*  turn.'* 

*'  But  i«>  it  fK>Mib!e  that  a//  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
present  are  lb'>»ii^bt!e*j«,  beart!e»-!i  and  frivoious  V^ 

"All  I*'  'A\*-Trtu\  IIr;aven!ietta,  with  a  mournful 
ffaake  of  the  bea/J;  *' All  liut  Mr.  Mas-nard/'  she 
fltf]ded,  ^udrJenly  a-Mjmini^  her  ffweete^^t  Mnile.  and 
looking  up  C'Hifi/Jin^Hy  in  the  face  of  a  yr^jng  man  who 
nf/w  i>uhuU:t*-A  f/u-ard  lUrm.  Mr.  Maynard  threw 
bimflelf  *>n  the  ^ofa  in  a  k^unging  attitude,  ^howe^ng 
hy  the  movement,  ai»  be  did  »o,  a  ma.«w  of  long  liair 
all  o\'er  inrn  exprc**?*ive  eye.  prr^jably  with  tJie  inlen- 
liriu  <if  doing,  like  M<x/re'ft  Ea-Mem  beauty,  "  all  the 
mid'-bief  lie  could  with  tlie  cXber." 

"  Y'^j  are  more  animated  than  usual.  Mijis  Waddie," 
laid  he. 

**  Ah,  my  friend,  telieve  me ! 

7*be  cl'wd  but  leaves  the  laughing  eye 

To  hr'xxl  nirjre  darkly  o'er  the  •'>ul, 
And  li[m  inay  Hinile  while  dark  within 

The  tefrii>e«t  rave*  heyrjod  Ci^nirol  I" 

"Don't,  Mi.s«  Waddle,  I  beg  of  you!  You  look 
altrjgelber  Uj*>  .Sidoniau  for  my  nerves.  However,  that 
Mr  a  patlM;ti<.'  verhe ;  Imji  why  not  make  it  rhyme.  How 
much  tjetter  it  would  read  thus — 

^  The  cl</iid  hot  Ic^aves  the  laughing  chin,'  "  etc. 

"Ah!  now  yiAi  are  rjuizzing  me!  I  don't  l^elieve 
but  what  ytni  arc.  Are  you  not,  n</w?  Tell  me  can- 
didly !  d<i !  I  implore  !  I  entreat  I  You  are !  You  are 
trying  not  to  laugh !  Prj^itively  I  wont  stay  another 
minute:  I  wont,  imksed;  bo  you  need  not  urge  me;'* 
and,  playfully  tapping  his  cheek  with  her  fan,  the  too 
nennitive  Heaveniietta  waddled  from  the  room. 

Mr.  Maynard  liad  his  peculiarities,  as  who  has  not? 
lie  was,  however,  agreeable,  intelligent  and  interest- 
ing—rather tiKj  Childe  Haroldish  perhaps,  at  times,  in 
b^  views  of  men  and  things;  but  that  is  often  the 
caae  with  young  persons  of  his  age  and  sensitive  tem- 
perament. 

Harriet,  who  had  met  him  before,  now  joined  them 


be  amused  aatil 
to  the  piace  and  the  per* 


to  Ere? 
tea-time.  v:ilh  aforma:  joa  t 
•oas  she  woi£d  be  W^y  xo 

"The  foar  prsK^lpoiI  VsithBc-hoases  here.  Mm 
Wniii.    ha^ne    t«en    nxnca^iaed   the   Xmmery,  the 
Fimoery.  the  Faetcry  aad  the  PoCJerv.    The  first  is 
kept  by  a  oooi  and  earja  :ci:ca^  Quaker  lady,  who  hat 
a  rirtooixi  L-.rrjr  cf  =:tx^:e  and  duiciag.  and  has  lafdj 
cxptiled  frccQ  the  pubix  drawuv-rcwcn  a  piano-forte, 
wbxrh  h^  been  «ixi'j£;red  into  ±    Sicoe  of  the  rebel- 
lious boarder*.  f«jr  want  -uC  mftc  ratknal  and  ^evatiof 
amo^emectf.  have  be^^ken  lbem.-«e>es  to  cards,  wfaidi 
I  have  seen  in  p'ay  «^:  early  as  ten  in  the  morning.  In 
the  interval*  of  •*  hi*t-  tocsues  ard  net:in^-need!cs  are 
sset  in  moti'jQ — the  t'jngue»  py  rather  the  fastest  of  the 
two.  and  'J  a  lap*u3  iin^^a  c*:»j-d  he  as  easflv  reme- 
died  as  a  »l;p  ot'  'J>e  cecd.e  fx  a  tal«e  «tilch.  the  spirit 
(jf  Harro«>ny  mzcbt  st:  i  re:^  triomphant  in  the  house, 
in  spite  of  it*  anti-me''jd;>jus  hind.ady's  prc^ibitioiL. 
By  the  way.  how  will  the  p">'»r  Quakers  endure  the 
music  of  the  i^here!^.  to  which,  as  we  are  taught,  the 
spirit's  ear  wi:!  oce  day  wake  in  Heaven  ?    There  are 
many   interesting    pervxi*  at    the  Nunnery — '■Ucek 
spirits  and  Iwrown.  \chit*  spirits  and  gray" — there  is  a 
littJe  gem  from  the  South,  a  dark-eyed  Carolinian, 
graceful,    delicate    acd   %pintueUe    as    Shakspeare*a 
Ariel,  in  the  Tempest :  but  my  favorite — for  I  've  not 
fjeen  introduced  to  the  gem — »  a  frank,  quiet,  cheer- 
ful, sensible  girl  fn^m  P — .  whose  l>eauty  is  forgotten 
in  her  gi>:)dnes*  and  her  truth.     She  shows  off  every 
one  but  her^ell*.  and  has  always  a  kind  wcm^  for  the 
present  and  a  charitable  one  for  the  ab^^sent.    The 
Funnery  takes  its  name  from  the  eayety  of  the  biri^it 
and  beautitui  spirits  who  lead  the  sports  at  M's.     The 
Factory  is  that  long,  lisrht  green  house,  all  windows 
and  no  blinds,  which  you  |>a^sed  on  your  way  hither. 
It  is  said  the  entertainments  there  are  neither  few  nor 
dull,  and  that  the  queen  of  the  revels  is  fair  as  the 
fabled  n)'mphs  o(  Diana.    The  Potter}'  is  the  house 
we  are  in.    It  takes  its  name  from  its  proprietor,  and 
is  one  of  the  pleasanlest  in  the  place.    That  remark- 
ably stout  lady,  who  is  just  entering  the  room,  with  a 
little  girl  clinging  to  her  dress,  is  Mrs.  Waddle,  the 
mother  of  our  friend.    She  approaches,  I  must  resign 
the  sofa  to  her.   She  will  inevitably  occupy  all  but  the 
small  space  which  you  have  appropriated.    Listen  to 
her  and  command,  if  you  can,  y<xir  countenance." 

The  stout  lady  sat  down  panting  and  fanned  herself. 
Eveline,  who  was  ver>'  fond  of  children,  held  out  her 
hand  to  the  little,  sallow,  gliun-looking  thing,  with 
large,  staring,  black  eyes  and  curly  hair,  who  still 
clung  obstinately  to  her  mother's  gown.  The  child 
was  dressed  in  a  stifi',  blue  silk,  with  a  gold  chain  and 
locket,  coral  bracelets,  and  a  pink  ribbon  round  her 
head — 

"  Go  to  the  lady,  Azurelina,"  said  Mrs.  Waddle. 
"  I  named  her  Azurelina,  ma'am,  because  I  was  in 
hopes  she  would  have  had  blue  eyes.  Tbey  wer§ 
blue  when  she  was  born.  Is  n't  it  a  pity  that  they 
turned  out  black  aHer  all  ?  However,  I  can  hardly 
have  the  heart  to  regret  it,  since  they  are  so  beautiful 
now.  By  the  way,  ma'am,  speaking  of  beauty,  I  have 
a  particular  favor  to  ask.    We  never  allow  ourselves 
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to  tell  Azarelina  how  remarkably  charming  she  is.  I 
must  beg  of  you,  therefore,  to  control  your  admiration 
before  her.  We  wish  her  to  be  modest,  as  she  is 
lovely  and  graceful.  Dear  little  pel !  Go  to  the  lady, 
Azurelina,  and  give  her  a  sweet  kiss,  there 's  a  love !" 

All  this  was  said  in  a  tone  sufficiently  loud  for  the 
"  little  pet"  to  hear,  and  not  only  the  "  little  pet"  but 
every  one  else  in  the  room.  Why  is  it  that  if  a  child 
happen  to  have  large  black  eyes  and  curly  hair,  no 
matter  how  dull  and  inexpressive  the  former  may  be, 
nor  how  dry  and  ill-colored  the  latter,  it  is  always 
taken  for  granted,  at  least  by  the  parents,  that  she  is  a 
beauty  ?  Miss  Asnrelina  Waddle,  mmioved  by  flat- 
tery and  coaxing,  resisted  all  her  mother's  efforts  to 
draw  her  out. 

*'  Go  to  the  lady,  pet,  and  you  shall  have  a  piece  of 
candy." 

"  Two  pieces  !"  said  "  pet." 

"  Ah !  the  rc^e !    Well,  two  pieces  then." 

"  Three  pieces !"  said  "  rogue." 

"  Ttro  pieces,  darling;  candy  isn't  good  for  little 
tot,  you  know.    Two  great  pieces  I" 

"No,  no,  no!"  screamed  "little  tot,"  "three 
pieces  !  I  will  have  three  pieces  I" 

"Well,  there!  three  pieces,  and  that's  all!  not 
another  one,  sweet  I" 

"  Three  great  big  pieces !"  said  "  sweet." 

"  Yes,  yes !  now  go !" 

"  Little  tot"  then  allowed  Eveline  to  kiss  her  thick 
lips,  and  instantly  turning  to  her  mother  exclaimed — 
"  Now  give  me  my  candy !" 

"  Yes !  I  '11  go  right  up  stairs  and  bring  it  if  you  '11 
just  make  one  tableau  for  the  lady— just  one,  and  then 
you  shall  have  it." 

"  Little  tot"  pouted  and  shook  her  shoulders  for  a 
few  minutes ;  but  at  length,  overcome  by  the  promise 
of  four  sticks  of  candy,  she  consented,  and  kneeling 
down  in  a  most  awkward  fashion,  and  looking  more 
sullen  than  ever,  she  put  one  foot  out  behind,  and  one 
hand  above  her  head,  and,  rolling  up  her  eyes,  made 
what  her  foolish  mother  was  pleased  to  dignify  by  the 
appellation  of  "tableau  vivant;"  though  "tableau 
mourant"  would  have  been  a  more  appropriate  phrase 
for  the  exhibition. 

"  Now  give  me  my  candy  I" 

"  Yes !  by  and  by,  after  tea— 4here,  run  away  and 
play — you  '11  spoil  my  dress." 

The  modest,  lovely  and  graceful  Azurelina  Waddle 
set  up  a  roar,  which  nothing  but  the  sight  of  an  enor- 
mous paper  of  candy,  all  of  which  was  devoured  be- 
fore dinner,  could  quiet. 

Eveline  sighed,  and  turned  toward  Mr.  Maynard, 
who  stood  near  with  a  smile  of  quiet  satire  upcm  his 
countenance.  "  Let  us  change  the  subject,"  said  he, 
as  Mrs.  Waddle  led  the  room  with  her  interesting 
charge.  "  We  are  expecting  here  a  poetess  of  some 
celebrity.  Many  conjectures  have  been  formed  of 
her  character.  Most  of  the  boarders  expect  an  acqui- 
sition in  her  as  a  talker;  others  dread  her  for  the 
same  reason.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  /  anticipate  ?  I 
imagine  her  a  bold,  loquacious,  pedantic,  independent, 
unfeminine  sort  of  a  person,  about  forty  years  of  age, 
full  of  pretension  in  dress  and  manner,  patting  herself 


forward  on  all  occasions,  and  looking  down  with 
infinite  contempt  upon  all  the  commonplaoe  people 
around  her,  as  she  will  term  us  poor  inoflensive 
mortals." 

At  this  moment  a  graceful,  modest-looking  girl  en- 
tered the  room  with  a  timid  and  unobtrusive  air,  and 
gliding  to  a  corner  began  to  sew  very  industriously. 
She  was  dressed  in  the  becoming  costume  of  the  time. 
The  snowy  Persian  c)'mar  of  delicate  linen  peeped 
beneath  the  loose  sleeve  and  above  the  high,  closely- 
fitting  waist  of  her  light  gray  silk  robe,  and  her  dark- 
brown  hair,  loosely  braided,  was  confined  by  a  coinb 
of  jet.  Her  face  was  not  what  the  world  calls  beau- 
tiful ;  the  features  were  irregular  and  the  clear  cheek 
was  colorless  as  marble;  but  her  large  black  eyes 
were  gloriously  eloquent,  with  sorrow  and  love  and 
earnest  thought,  and  the  expression  of  her  full,  soft 
mouth  was  inefifably  sweet  and  touching. 

"  I  must  go  and  talk  to  that  lady,"  said  Maynard, 
"  She  looks  shy  and  sorrowful ;  she  is  ill,  I  think,  and 
must  be  very  lonely ;  for  no  one  knows  her  or  speaks 
to  her.  She  always  sits  in  that  quiet  corner  and  sews 
as  if  her  life  depended  upon  it.  Will  you  go  with  me  ?'* 

"  Certainly,"  said  Eveline  rising,  "and  we  will  in- 
troduce each  other." 

The  youthful  lady  looked  up  as  they  approached, 
with  a  tranquil  smile,  yet  with  a  shade  of  reserve  and 
embarrassment  in  her  manner,  which  wore  off  by  de- 
grees as  they  conversed. 

"  I  have  been  giving  Miss  Willis  a  description  of  a 
certain  poetess,  who  is  daily  expected,  as  she  exists 
in  my  imagination,"  and  he  repainted,  with  additions, 
his  fonncr  picture  of  the  blue." 

"And  why  do  you  judge  so  hardly  of  her?"  said 
the  stranger,  in  a  low,  musical  voice.  "  Have  you 
ever  read  her  writings  ?" 

"  Not  I !    I  have  something  better  to  do.** 

For  an  instant  the  lady  raised  her  strange  eyes  to 
'  his  with  a  sad,  sweet  smile,  and  then  silently  resumed 
her  work. 

"  Most  of  my  lady  acquaintances,"  said  Maynard 
aHer  a  pause,  as  he  watched  her  slight  fingers  in  rapid 
motion  for  a  moment — "Most  of  my  lady  acquaint- 
ances are  of  those  who  sew  *  not  wisely  but  to  well  ;* 
I  do  not  think  you  are  liable  to  that  censure,"  and  he 
smiled  at  the  long  stitches  she  wns  taking. 

"  Oh !  do  n't  look  at  it !"  she  exclaimed,  blushing  and 
laughing.  "I  only  sew  here  because  I  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  my  eyes  among  so  many  people.  I 
ca7i  work  well  sometimes,  but  this  does  not  require  it. 
I  think  a  great  deal  of  time  is  wasted  in  sewing  too 
nicely." 

While  they  were  thus  conversing,  a  group  near 
them  listened  to  a  Mr.  Brown,  who  was  reading  aloud 
a  New  York  paper.  "  Ah !"  said  he,  as  he  turned  the 
paper,  "  here,  I  see,  is  a  paragraph  concerning  Miss 

N ,  the  poetess,  whom  we  are  expecting,  and,  by 

the  way,  why  don't  she  come  ?  But  let 's  see  what 
they  say  about  her,"  and  he  read  an  extravagant  puff 
with  great  "  gout." 

The  stranger  gazed  for  a  moment,  like  a  startled 
fawn,  at  the  reader  as  he  commenced  the  paragraph. 
As  he  read  on,  she  looked  down,  colored,  smiled,  and 
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then  roee  to  leave  the  room ;  but,  at  the  door,  a  visiter 
intercepted   her,    and  exclaiming   "My  dear  Miss 

N 1  am  delighted  to  meet  you" — drew  her  arm 

within  his  and  led  her  back  to  the  sofa,  "  the  observed 
of  all  observers."  The  new  comer  was  no  other 
than  our  friend,  Howard  Gardner,  and  the  quiet  young 

lady  was  the  poetess  herself,  Genevieve  N ,  of 

C .  Mr.  Ma^nmrd  stood  aghast  and  tried  to  re- 
call every  word  he  had  said  about  the  literary  lady ; 
but,  in  the  midst  of  these  confused  cogitations,  he 
caught  again  those  soft,  dark  eyes,  and  there  was  so 
much  of  kindness  in  their  look  that  he  felt  himself 
forgiven  and  was  reassured  at  once. 


CHAPTER  m. 

Ccnne  with  me,  dear  reader,  to  the  drawing-room 
at  Potter's,  and  let  us  join  the  gayest  group  within  it. 
Eveline,  Harriet  Grey,  Howard  Gardner,  Maynard, 

Miss  Waddle,  and  Miss  N ,  were  seated  at  that 

nice  promoter  of  sociability,  a  round  table — ^making 
charades,  reading  or  repeating  scraps  of  poetry,  and 
playing  Consequences.  Did  you  ever  play  Conse- 
quences, reader?  Let  us  try  it  with  them.  Maynard 
writes,  on  half  a  sheet  of  paper,  a  gentleman's  name, 
folds  it  down  and  passes  it  on ;  the  next,  without  see- 
ing what  has  been  written,  writes  a  lady's  name— the 
next,  the  name  of  a  place — the  next,  a  gentleman's 
speech  to  a  lady — the  next,  a  lady's  reply — the  next, 
what  were  the  consequences,  and  the  next,  what  the 
world  said  about  the  matter.  Each  person  hides 
what  they  have  written  by  folding  the  paper.  May- 
nard then  unfolds  the  paper,  and  reads  it  with  a  de- 
mure face  and  much  expression,  filling  up  at  will. 

"Howard  Gardner,  Esq.,  one  pleasant  evening, 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  Miss  Eveline  "Willis  in 
Puigatory.  He  exclaimed,  kneeling  as  he  did  so, 
*  Dearest,  I  love  but  thee  I'  and  she  replied,  with  a 
bewitching  smile,  '  Oh !  I  am  so  glad  I'  The  conse- 
quences were  an  elopement  to  Paradise,  and  the 
world  said  '  You  do  n't  say  so?'  " 

Poor  Eveline  bUtshcdand  laughed,  and  pretended  to 
be  busily  occupied  with  a  purse  she  was  knitting. 
Howard  gazed  upon  her  wilh  an  earnest  smile,  and 

Miss  N 's  pale  cheek  colored  suddenly  with  a 

crimson  light,  and  then  grew  while  as  death.  The 
next  instant,  however,  she  subdued,  wilh  a  strong 
eflbrt,  her  emotion,  and  turning,  with  a  gay,  almost 
wild  smile,  to  Maynard,  began  to  banter  him  upon 
his  morning's  embarrassment. 

Mr.  Brown  now  joined  the  circle  and  the  conversa- 
tion. "  We  are  very  apt,"  said  he,  "  to  do  that  sort 
of  injustice  to  literary  ladies.  I  will  show  you  some 
verses  somewhat  apropos  to  the  subject."  He  drew 
from  his  pocket-book  and  read  as  follows : 

THS  noLT  BTocxnvo. 

I  went  a  pocten  to  see, 

I  thou(^ht  to  find  her  lying. 
In  languid  grace,  with  tresses  free, 

And  robe  all  loosely  flying  ,* 

But  oh  !  she  wore  a  comnxm  dress 
Ofsilk^alitUefaded, 


And  oh!  each  smooth  and  silken  tress 
Was  fashionably  braided ! 

And  worse  than  this,  if  worse  can  be. 

The  very  thought  is  shocking ! 
While  talking  sweet  romance  with  me, 

She  calmly  darned  a  stoekit^ ! 

Amazed,  confounded,  "  What !"  I  cried, 

"  Is  this  a  poet's  duty?" 
"  My  task,"  she  tranquilly  replied, 

"  To  nuy  is  full  of  beauty. 

I  dream,  while  thus  the  rent  I  close, 

My  precious  needle  plying. 
Of  him,  who  wore  the  silken  hose, 

Upcm  my  skill  relying ; 

And  when  he,  trustful,  draws  them  on. 

And  finds  them  nicely  mended, 
A  smile  upon  his  face  will  dawn. 

Of  love  and  pleasure  blended." 

Wliile  thus  she  said,  so  glad  her  look, 

So  calm  she  bore  my  mocking, 
The  act,  a  nameless  beauty,  took 

That  graced  the  holy  stiKking  ! 

A  general  laugh  followed  the  reading  of  these  lineSi 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  party  broke  up. 


aUPTER  IV. 

"  Ah  !  thus  to  the  child  of  Genius  too. 

The  rose  of  beauty  is  oft  denied  ; 
But  all  the  richer,  that  high  heart  throt^h. 

The  torrent  of  teelijig  pours  its  tide. 
And  purer  and  fonder  and  far  more  true. 

Is  that  passionate  soul  in  its  lonely  pride  !" 

A  soA,  impassioned  voice  is  murmuring  in  the 
moonlight.    Let  us  listen  ! 

They  are  singing — they  are  happy ! 

They  have  joyous  hearts  and  light ! 
For  ihem — for  them  I  oh  I  not  for  me. 

This  8larr>'  eve  is  bright  I 

For  me,  in  all  the  wide,  wide  world. 

No  answering  heart  throbs  high ; 
For  me  there  is  no  love,  no  trust. 

No  hope,  save  one — to  die  ! 

No  hand  clasps  mine  in  tender  truth. 

No  soul-look  meets  mine  own. 
My  heart  is  rich  in  ardent  youth. 

And  yet — I  am  alone  I 

With  a  heart  overflowing  with  tenderness,  yet  shy 

to  almost    painful    timidity,  Genevieve    N ,  an 

orphan  at  thirteen,  had  been  thrown  unprotected  upon 
the  world.  Wilh  that  rich  and  glowing  heart,  thrown 
back  upon  itself,  chilled,  disappointed,  yet  still  confid- 
ing as  a  child,  and  grateful  for  every  look  and  tone  of 
sympathy  or  love,  we  see  her  at  twenty,  as  we  have 
described. 

While  she  leans  absorbed  from  the  window,  let  Of 
turn  over  her  portfolio.  It  is  one  of  a  story-teller's 
countless  privileges,  you  know,  so  it  need  not  shock 
your  delicate  sense  of  propriety,  dear  reader.  W© 
will  read  some  of  her  verses.  Poor  child  I  a  vein  of 
subdued  and  sorrowful  tenderness  rims  through  them 
all. 

And  wealth  seems  worthless  in  mine  eyes. 
And  power  a  weary  task, 
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Even  wayward  fame  may  aoond  my  namci 
Nor  I  the  echo  ask. 

Tlien  say  do  more  I  love  too  much ! 

All  else  to  rae  is  vain ; 
I  cannot  live  anleaa  I  love, 

And  am  beloved  again ! 

Here  is  another — softly !  lest  she  hear  us — 

And  gayer  friends  surround  thee  now, 
And  lighter  hearts  are  thine ; 

Thou  dost  not  need,  beloved  and  blest, 
So  sod  a  boon  as  mine  ! 

But  in  my  sorrowing  soul  for  thee, 
Love's  balmy  flower  I  '11  hide, 

And  feeling's  tears  i>hall  keep  it  fresh, 
Whatever  faic  betide ; 

Then,  when  miafortiuie's  winter  comes, 
And  frailer  love  lakes  wing, 

All  pure  and  bright,  with  hope's  own  light, 
Afl'vcti  »n'8  rose  Vh  bring ; 

And  thou  shall  bless  ihe  simple  flower. 
That  keeps  in  virgin  bloom, 

To  charm  thy  soul  in  sorrow's  hour, 
W'nh  beauty  and  pcri'imie  ! 


CHAPTER  V. 

Hops,  pic-nics,  riding  parties,  tableaux,  acted  cha- 
rades, &c.,  followed  each  other  in  brilliant  succession 
at  the  Pottery.  The  season  was  a  gayer  one  than 
had  been  known  for  many  years ;  for  the  ruling  spirit 
of  the  scene  was  one  who  never  failed  by  his  kind- 
ness, genius,  and  ready  wit,  to  enliven  the  dull,  and 
inspire  the  intelligent. 

One  evening,  when  Eveline  was  dressing  for  a  hop, 
Harriet  Grey,  a  lovely,  joyous,  thoughtless  child  of 
sixteen,  ran  into  the  room,  with  her  pretty,  blue  eyes 
full  of  tears,  exclaiming,  "  Oh  !  Eveline  I  after  all,  1 
have  left  my  box  of  ornaments  at  home,  and  have 
nothing  to  wear  in  my  hair  I"  Eveline  kissed  the 
tears  away,  and  clasped  around  the  graceful  head  a 
costly  pearl  chain  which  she  had  intended  to  wear 
herself. 

Harriet  clapped  her  little  hands  in  an  ecstasy  of 
childish  delight,  as  she  saw  herself  reflected  in  the 
glass,  looking  more  lovely  than  ever;  but  suddenly  a 
cloud  came  over  the  sunny  face,  and  she  turned  to 
her  friend,  "  But  what  will  you  wear,  Eveline  ?" 

"  Oh  I  my  white  wreath  will  do  nicely  for  me." 

Harriet  threw  her  arms  round  her  neck,  thanked 
her,  and  ran  to  find  her  fan  and  bouquet.  She  had 
hardly  gone  when  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door, 
and  Miss  Waddle  entered  in  great  trepidation. 
"  Miss  Willis,  you  must  lend  me  something  for  my 
hair — you  must  indeed!  Will  you?  Oh!  what  a 
lovely  wreath !  that  is  just  the  thing;"  and  she  caught 
il  up,  wound  it  round  her  bead  and  waddled  W  the 
glass. 

"How  does  it  look?    Is  it  becoming?    May  I 

wear  it?" 

"Certainly!"  said  Eveline,  "yoii  are  quite  wel- 
come to  it ;"  and  Heavenlietta  disappeared  with  the 
wreath. 


Eveline  had  wished,  she  hardly  knew  why,  to  look 
particularly  well  this  evening;  perhaps  it  was  be« 
cause  Howard  Gardner  was  to  sec  her  for  the  first 
time  in  full  dress.  However,  with  a  passing  nnile 
and  sigh,  which  ended  in  a  laugh  at  the  loss  of  her 
WTeath  and  chain,  she  simply  wound  her  soA  hair 
about  her  classic  head,  and,  in  pure  white,  without 
any  ornament  but  her  own  native  grace  and  sweet- 
ness, descended  to  the  drawing-room. 

Harriet  Grey  looked  enchantingly  beautiful  in  her 
pearls  and  lace  dress.  She  \^'as  decidedly  the  belle 
of  the  evening.  But  Eveline  danced  twice  with 
Howard,  and  talked  with  him  dm-ing  all  the  waltzes 
in  which  neither  of  them  joined,  and  she  was  happier 
than  she  had  ever  been  before  in  her  life.  Happier 
and  lovelier  too ;  for  joy  and  afteclion  illumined  and 
softened  her  countenance,  and  no>\'ard  thought  her, 
when  she  blushed,  the  most  beautiful  woman  he  had 
ever  seen. 

And  where  was  Genevieve?  She  had  wandered 
miles  away  in  the  moonlight,  with  a  little  brother,  and 
was  sitting  in  a  wild  nook  among  the  clifls  called 
Conrad's  Cave,  listening  to  the  sublimest  voice  in  the 
ever-sounding  anthem  of  nature — the  soft,  yet  majestic 
melody  of  the  ocean  surf  as  it  dashed  up  the  beach 
at  her  feet.  A  spirit  floating  by  in  the  moonlight 
might  have  heard  another  tone,  inaudible  to  earthly 
ears,  yet  strangely  and  sweetly  harmonizing  with  the 
music  of  the  waves — the  moaning  of  a  human  soul 
for  sympathy,  like  the  sea-shell  asking  fur  the  waters 
that  should  fill  it. 


aiAPTER  VI. 

"What  a  fearful  chasm!"  exclaimed  Eveline,  as 
she  stood  at  sunset  the  next  day  alone  with  Gardner 
gazing  down  full  fifty  feet  into  a  dark  and  fulhomless 
abyss,  formed  by  un  enormous  rock  \vhicli  hud  been 
cleft  in  two  probably  by  some  violent  concussion  of 
nature,  and  in  which  the  waves  boiled  and  hissed  and 
maddened  as  they  rose,  like  the  waters  of  Phlegethoa 
around  the  guilty  and  condenmed. 

"  What  do  they  call  it,  Mr.  Gardner?" 

"  Purgatory,  Miss  Willis." 

Eveline  started  and  would  have  lost  her  footing  on 
the  dizzy  height,  had  not  her  companion  caught  her 
in  time. 

She  remembered  the  game  of  Consequences,  and 
blushed  deeply  as  she  turned  from  Howard's  ardent 
gaze. 

The  declaration,  which  had  been  prophesied  in 
sport,  was  made  in  earnest,  and  though  the  maiden's 
faltered  reply  was  lost  in  the  roar  of  ^'aters,  yet,  as 
he  kissed  an  answer  from  her  eyes,  it  did  not  matter 
much. 

The  lovers  extended  their  walk  around  the  beach, 
and  came  suddenly  upon  a  party  of  their  friends,  en- 
joying a  pic-nic,  in  a  wild,  rocky,  and  grandly  beauti- 
ful scene  beneath  a  grove  of  but  ton  wood  trees.  The 
warm  glory  of  the  setting  sim  lay  like  a  delicate  gol- 
den web  upon  the  whole  living  and  ever  changing 
picture;  tree,  wave,  and  rock  and  distant  spire 
gleamed  soiUy  beneath  the  transparent  veil  of  light, 
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and  the  subdued  and  marmuring  melody  of  the  waves 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  the  harp  o[  a  wander- 
ing angel,  it  was  so  spiritually  soft  and  clear ! 

"  Oh  I"  cried  our  lieroine,  charmed  by  the  pic- 
turesque magnificence  of  the  place,  '*  there  should  be 
some  appropriate  name  for  a  scene  so  lovely  a»  this !" 

*'  It  is  called  Paradise,  Eveline,"  whimpered 
Ho^^-ard.  "Do  you  remember  the  Consequence, 
dearest  ?  Love  will  make  a  paradise  of  any  place 
with  thee!" 

But  let  us  back  to  Purgatory. 


CHAPTER  VU. 

"  What  an  entrancing  s>pot  I"  exclaimed  Ileavenlietta 
Waddle,  a,s  she  stcx>d  gazing  down  into  Piirgator>- 
with  an  honest  young  sea-captain,  wh(.»sc  heart  the 
sky-blue  eyes  or  the  sa>h  to  nialch  had  taken  by 
storm,  and  to  whom  she  had  been  lictrothed  for  three 
days. 

*'  Xow,  Nchemiah,  if  you  love  me,  prove  your 
love!" 

"  Ifav  n'l  I  proved  it  alrtmdy,  by  asking  you  to  be 
my  wife,  Heavenlielta  ?''  asked  llie  sailor,  with  an  in- 
voluntary sigh  at  ihe  recoiled  ion  ;  for  he  %\Tis  begin- 
ning to  see  into  the  innate  sellishness  of  her  character 
through  the  lliiiuiy  veil  of  seulimenlality  which  aflec- 
tatiun  had  thrown  over  it. 

'•  Yes,  Nehemiah,  you  can  truly  exclaim,  with  the 

poet — 

"  '  By  iKy  dear  side  the  pilot,  Love,  has  mo^ired  it  safe  and 

I'a^t. 
Dropped  anchor  al  thy  fair>'  feel,  and  furle<l  iii*  flying  sails.' 

"  But  this  is  commonplace.  I  retjuirc  a  more 
chivalric  pr(K>f  of  y»>ur  devotion.  Leap  for  my  sake 
this  awful  chasm,  and  I  Ml  believe  you  love  me." 

'•  Lt-iup  that  chasm  !  You  are  mad  I — it  is  ten  feet 
wide  I" 

"AndcanycJu  hesitate?"  cried  Ilcavenlictla,  in  a 
pathetic  voice,  "  Tlicn  are  you  no  lover  of  mine, 
and  here  we  part  forever."  With  one  reproachlul 
look  from  the  sky-blues,  slic  turned  away. 


'•  Stay,  Miss  Waddle — are  you  in  earnest  ?" 
"  Nehemiah,  I  am !" 

"Tlien  liere  goes  I"  And,  receding  a  few  steps 
from  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  with  a  resolute  but 
somewhat  disdainful  smile,  he  took  the  fearful  leap. 
But  stay  I — where  is  he  going?  Instead  of  springing 
back  to  claim  the  reward  lie  deserves — a  kiss  from 
those  sweet  lips — he  neither  turns  nor  pauses,  but 
runs  ou  and  on  in  the  opposite  direction,  nor  heeds 
that  tender  call — ••  Nehemiah,   Nehemiah*.    whither 

,  do  you  tiy  ?    Come  back  I  come  back  !     I  am  fri^t- 

I  encd.    I  do  n'l  know  the  vmy  home.    Oh !  Nehemiah, 
Xehemiah  I" 

As  if  pursued  by  the  furies,  Xehemiah  ran  on.  The 
louder  ^he  called  the  faster  he  llew!  Avrdiy,  away— 
he  is  g»  file  I — he  i-i  out  of  sight  I  Heavenlietta  glanced 
round  despiiiringly,  but  il  wa*  not  worth  while  to  faiol, 
for  there  was  nobody  near  to  see  her,  and  so  she 
waddled  home  as  last  as  she  could,  wiping  the  sky- 

'  blue  eyes  with  the  sa^h  to  match,  and  murmuring  as 

I  she  went — 

♦•  She  never  Mnrnt^l  him,  never, 
Bni  received  him  when  he  came, 

With  a  wcl<"Miiie  kinit  a*  ever. 
And  she  tried  to  look  the  same  I'' 

Alas !  conliding,  but  deluded  girl !  He  did  not 
come  1     She  never  saw  him  more  I 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  events  I  have  related  occurred  in  the  early 
part  o(  AugiLst.  In  Otlol)er,  the  following  paragraphs, 
in  a  southern  paper,  caught  my  eye  : 

'•  Married,  at  Philadelphia,  ou  Thursday  morning, 

by  the  Kev.  Mr.  F ,  Howard  Gardner,  Esq.,  of 

New  York,  to  Eveline  Willis,  daughter  ot'  the  Hon. 
George  Willis,  of  this  city." 

"  Died,  at  Cliarle>ton,  of  consumption,  on  Thursday 

morning,  Genevieve  X ,  only  daughter  of  the  late 

I  William  N ,  of  Charleston." 


HARRY. 
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What  is  so  fair  as  a  graceful  child 
In  the  playful  «porls  of  his  boyluxxi  wild ! 
With  his  springing  step  and  hi*  fearless  look, 
And  a  du)ut  that  rings  as  a  Uiughiug  brook. 

Look  !  as  he  rushes  across  llie  l«i. 
Like  a  gallant  sail  on  a  summer  sea. 
With  his  hoop,  and  dc^,  and  his  heart  of  joy, 
And  the  siuuiy  soul  of  the  thoughtless  boy  ! 


Never,  I  ween,  was  a  child  so  fair. 
With  a  rosy  cheek  and  the  golden  hair. 
And  the  eye  that  dazzles  so  keen  and  far. 
As  the  light  that  looks  from  the  evening  star ! 

A !  in  the  da>'s  that  are  coming  fast. 
When  the  thoughtless  hours  of  youth  are  past, 
Through  the  storms  of  life,  to  the  welcomed  night, 
May  we  find  thee  gfxxi  as  thou  now  art  bright ! 


THE    PATCH- WORK    QUILT. 


BT  usi.  ANN  •.  snpnxNs. 


That  old  and  knotted  apple  tree 

That  stood  beneath  the  hill, 
My  heart  can  never  turn  to  it 

But  with  a  pleasant  thrill. 
Oh  what  a  dreamy  life  I  led 

Beneath  its  old  green  shade, 
Where  the  daisies  and  the  buttercups 

A  pleasant  carpet  made. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  rivulet, 

With  its  cool  and  silvery  flow, 
Of  the  old  gray  rock  that  shadowed  it, 

And  the  peppermint  below. 
I  am  not  sod,  nor  sorrowful ; 

But  memories  will  come : 
So  leave  me  to  my  solitude, 

And  let  me  think  of  home. 


Our  hoinestead  ^^-as  an  old  fashioned  house,  built 
befcnre  the  Revolution.  It  bad  a  sharp,  narrow  roof  in 
froDt,  and  one  that  sloped  almost  to  the  ground  at  the 
beck.  Ilh  white  front  and  heavy  stone  chimneys 
were  completely  embowered  by  a  cliunp  of  superb 
maples,  whose  heavy  branches  lay  woven  t<^ether, 
and  entangling  their  foliage  on  the  very  roof,  from  the 
first  budding  time  of  spring  till  the  leaves  fell  away  in 
autumn.  A  thicket  of  damask  roses,  lilac  trees  and 
inowball  bu.'^hes  luxuriated  in  their  shelter,  and  a  slope 
of  rich,  heavy  sward — hedged  in  by  a  rustic  fence — 
received  ju:>t  enough  of  the  warm  sunshine,  that  lay 
on  it  in  the  morning,  and  of  the  dews  which  rained 
from  the  leaves  at  nightfall,  to  keep  it  thicker  and 
more  vividly  green  than  any  spot  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  house  occupied  a  verdant  angle,  formed  by  two 
roads  that  intersected  each  other  in  the  heart  of  a 
lovely  and  secluded  little  village.  Every  window  of 
oiir  dwelling  overlooked  some  pretty  spot  of  scenery. 
Here  was  a  white  cottage,  there  a  glimpse  of  the  river, 
with  one  end  of  the  wooden  bridge  that  spanned  it. 
There  vms  a  view  dt)wn  a  green  vista  of  the  river 
▼ale,  farther  on  a  breezy  grove,  and,  on  the  east  and 
west,  ridges  of  grassy  hills  piled  upon  each  other 
against  the  horizon  and  crested  with  forest  trees.  My 
chamber  window  overlooked  a  green  lane,  and  at  the 
extremity  a  rambling  old  farm*house  with  four  clumsy 
•tone  chimneys,  and  of  a  dusty,  red  color.  It  had  been 
in  the  Daniels  family  for  two  or  three  gcQec^ioos, 
and  as  each  liad  contributed  an  addition  to  the  main 
building,  which  was  originally  but  two  stories  in  front, 
and  as  no  tree  or  shrub  grew  near  it,  save  one  forlorn 
'  and  stunted  oak,  leafless  except  on  one  bough,  the 
view  from  my  window  w^ould  have  been  more  pic- 
turesque than  agreeable  but  for  a  glimpse  of  the  rich 
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meadows  and  cornfields  that  lay  beyond,  to  which  the 
Widow  Daniels  and  her  three  daughters  had  an  un- 
doubted claim. 

The  Widow  Daniels  had  been  in  a  state  of  forlorn 
loneliness  some  fourteen  years,  when  her  yoimgest 
daughter  Julia  and  I  became  sworn  friends.  She  had 
two  older  daughters,  one  a  confirmed  old  maid,  and 
the  other  ju>t  verging  to  a  state  of  desperate  single 
blessedness.  It  was  not  their  fault,  poor  ^ings ;  no 
girls  in  the  village  had  made  better  preparations  for 
matrimonial  felicity.  Every  spring  and  autumn  this 
was  manifested  by  the  exhibition  of  a  whole  chest  load 
of  bed  linen  and  patch-work  quilts,  of  all  manner  and 
description,  entirely  of  their  own  spinning,  weaving 
and  quilting,  which  ought  to  have  been  sulficient  in- 
ducement for  any  reasonable  man  to  propose ;  but  men 
are  not  reasonable,  they  never  know  exactly  what  is 
for  their  own  good,  or  tlie  chests  of  bed  linen,  the 
numerous  additions  of  the  old  red  house,  the  corn  fields 
and  wheat  lots  which  lay  in  a  bend  of  that  beautiful 
river,  would  never  have  been  left  to  the  care  of  a  lone 
widow,  willing  at  the  shortest  notice  to  divide  her 
thirds  and  the  north  wing  of  the  house  for  any  respect- 
able substitute  for  the  worthy  Mr.  Daniels  who  might 
present  himself.  That  was  a  luited  family — ^united 
in  their  hopes  and  in  their  disappointments — all  agreed 
in  thinking  the  house  quite  too  large,  and  the  fiunily 
decidedly  too  small.  There  was  a  cruel  want  of 
variety  in  the  gender  of  the  household ;  beside,  they 
were  timid,  very ;  only  think  of  a  dwelling  inhabited 
only  by  innocent  and  defenceless  females,  with  five 
outer  doors,  low  windows,  no  shutters  and  very  im- 
perfect bolts !  No  wonder  they  were  anxiotis  to  ob- 
tain some  masculine  defence,  especially  as  the  girls 
were  all  obliged  to  sleep  in  one  room,  for  fear  of 
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robber*  and  gboalf ,  which  rendered  the  widow**  sitQ- 
atwn  one  of  peculiar  penl  and  londinew,  for  the — 
iaJthful  creature— could  not  be  persuaded  to  leare  her 
room  on  the  ground  floor,  which  had  a  Tiew  of  the 
burying  place  where  poor,  dear  Mr.  DanieU  was  laid 
fifteen  yean  before.  Still  the  widow  was  terrified  to 
death  every  night,  and  existed  in  perpeloai  fear  that 
some  evil  disposed  person  might  break  in  for  plunder, 
or  force  her  daughters  to  run  away  and  get  married 
before  the>'  could  «cream  for  help.  Now  as  the  wid'.iw 
had  kept  her  five  drx>r»  bijspitably  open  to  every  mar- 
riageable gentleman  in  the  village  for  fifteen  year* — b» 
the  girl»  had  hung  the  table  linen  and  quiits  to  air 
tem{»tingly  he((tre  the  whole  neigbborhrxtd  twice  a 
year,  till  all  the  yjung  (jachelors  cf/osidered  them 
much  in  the  light  of  an  auctit-ineerV  flu;?,  holding  forth 
a  sign  that  the  properly  within  doors^  wait  up  for  sale 
to  the  highest  bidder;  ina.«niuch  as  this  had  been 
done  year  after  year,  till  the  good  lady  was  fifty,  and 
her  two  eldest  daughters  of  a  ver\'  uncertain  age  in- 
deed, it  might  have  been  .supposed  tliat  the  danger  of 
their  being  married  by  force  would  be  Mxnewhat 
diminished  by  time,  but  the  older  these  exemplar)' 
females  grew,  their  objections  to  living  alone  became 
the  more  desperate,  and  tlie  more  urgent  was  their 
desire  for  protection  from  a  calamity  so  appalling. 

About  the  time  that  we  took  possession  of  the  home- 
stead, two  rather  imp<frtant  changes  happened  in  the 
vilhige.  The  minister  l<jst  his  wife,  and  a  young  phy- 
sician, in  the  first  gloss  of  his  Latin,  hung  out  a  sign 
irofn  a  board iiig-hou.«e  near  the  bridge. 

It  was  not  a>tonishing  that  the  loss  of  our  good  pas- 
tor's helpmate  should  have  occasioned  much  spiritual 
meditation,  and  that  a  solemn  revival  should  have 
been  the  result  of  her  bereavement,  nor  in'as  it  per- 
haps very  marveloas  that  an  unusual  degree  of  illness 
existed  am<^>ng  us  soon  after  the  youna- doctor's  arrival ; 
but  what  ireu  a  little  strange,  the  religious  excitement 
all  prevailed  among  the  unregenerated  widows  and 
maiden  ladies,  ranging  in  their  ages  any  where  from 
thirty-five  to  fifty,  while  the  cmighs  and  colds  and 
other  lady-like  du*ease^  ran  like  wild  fire  among  the 
girls  that  did  not  happen  to  be  engaged. 

Abut  this  particular  time  Widow  Daniels  became 
exceedingly  pensive.  She  found  two  or  three  private 
interviews  with  the  mini.ster  essential  to  a  proper  un- 
derstanding of  her  degenerate  condition  by  nature. 
She  betook  herself  diligently  to  the  Seabrook  Platform 
and  Westminster  Confession,  and  exercised  her  broken 
voice  in  singing  Old  Hundred  over  her  spinning- 
wheel,  whenever  Minister  Brooks  made  his  morning 
walk  down  the  lane.  She  attended  all  the  anxious 
meetings,  and  it  must  be  admitted  tlmt  among  all  the 
antiquated  penitents  gathered  at  these  assemblies  none 
could  have  been  more  decidedly  anxious  than  the 
widow. 

The  daughters,  too,  were  taken  with  a  complication 
of  mental  and  physical  diseases  quite  appalling.  Na- 
rissa,  the  eldest,  vibrated  like  a  pendulum  between 
the  clergyman's  study  and  the  doctor's  ofiice.  She 
caught  cold  at  a  prayer  meeting  over  night  and  went 
to  the  doctor  for  a  remedy  in  the  morning,  but  her 
cdd  waa  an  obstinate  cold,  and  what  with  the  excite- 


ment of  meetings,  anxiety  of  mind,  and  a  eoogfa  which 
always  presented  itself  before  company,  there  seemed 
little  chance  that  Naris«a  wouk!  recorer  until  the 
young  doctor  had  devoted  seme  coonderable  time  to 
the  study  of  her  com|riainL 

There  was  Elisabeth,  too,  she  had  been  threatened 
several  times  with  a  disease  ot*  the  heart,  and  all  at 
once  the  symptoms  became  xevy  alarming.  But  ihe 
was  a  generuus  si»ter,  and  her  most  violent  attacki 
onlv  came  on  ever\'  third  dav.  when  Narissa  did  not 
require  attendance,  so  the  expense  was  divided  be- 
tween them — excellent  creatures — and  no  day  passed 
for  three  weeks  which  did  not  see  our  new  physieiaa 
tie  his  lKM>e,  burdened  with  well  stufled  saddi^Ngs, 
particularly  new,  to  the  broken  door-yard  fence  which 
ran  in  front  of  the  red  t'arm-house. 

I  could  see  it  all  fnwa  my  chamber  window,  and 
what  was  not  to  be  seen  my  friend  Julia  told  me  m 
perfect  confidence,  for  have  I  not  said  that  we  were 
s^'om  friends  ?  In  the  course  of  two  months  theie 
was  a  pretty  general  atbnission  o(  elderly  ladies  into 
the  church;  all  hopfful  members,  particularly  the 
widow.  There  was  also  a  gradual  recovery  of  the 
very  young  ladies  when  our  new  doctor  began  to 
appear  at  church  ever}*  Sal>bath,  and  to  mingle  socially 
with  the  inhabitants.  Still  the  Miss  Daniels  sent  for 
him  as  often  as  they  could  afford  the  luxur}'.  Nariasa 
seemed  subsiding  into  an  afiection  of  the  heart  as  wdl 
as  her  sister;  and  Elizabeth,  who  had  a  fine  ann, 
found  bleeding  necessary  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
They  recovered  at  last,  and  appeared  tft  church  in 
new  Leghorn  fiats,  with  a  wreath  of  roses  twisted 
girlishly  round  tlie  cro^a-n.  Canton  crape  dresses,  cnt 
remarkably  low  at  the  neck,  and  parasols  with  frii^ 
f<xir  inches  deep.  That  spring  they  stretched  five 
new  pieces  of  linen  to  bleach  on  the  grass  slope  bade 
of  the  house,  and  manufactured  a  roll  of  home-made 
carpeting,  which  the  doctor  was  more  than  onoe 
called  upon  to  admire  as  it  passed  through  the  loooL 

Of  course  all  this  commotion  among  the  sage  elderly 
people  left  Julia  Daniels  and  myself  at  liberty  to  fol- 
low our  own  propensities,  which  led  us  half  the  time 
into  the  open  air.  But  the  widow  '\%*as  a  thrifty  hous6> 
wife  and  a  careful  mother — that  is,  she  never  ri- 
lowcd  Julia  to  go  "out  to  play"  without  plenty  of 
sewing  or  knitting  work,  and  was  careful  that  her  son- 
bonnet  was  always  tied  on  and  her  neck  mufiied  up 
before  she  braved  the  air ;  ^^he  had  imbued  the  yoong 
girl  too  with  her  ovkii  ideas  of  a  girl's  duty,  and  even 
at  sixteen  Julia  had  achieved  three  or  four  patch- work 
quilts,  and  was  beginning  to  pack  away  home-made 
table-cloths  against  the  time  that  she  should  get  mar- 
ried. A  thrifty,  prudent  and  womanly  yotmg  creatun 
was  Julia ;  she  \^'as  never  impulsive  or  generous  or 
petulant,  like  the  rest  of  us.  From  her  very  cradle 
she  had  been  drilled  into  a  certain  routine  of  feeling 
and  l^ught,  till  all  the  M^rarm  gushing  sympathies  of 
childhood  seemed  educated  out  ot'  her  nature.  She  was 
not  really  beatitilul ;  all  the  attractions  she  possessed 
became  evident  at  first  sight ;  the  repose  which  nature 
had  fixed  upon  her  face  alwa}*s  marked  it,  whatever' 
emotions  lay  beneath.  But  Julia  was  a  pleasant  com- 
panion, faithful  to  her  word,  and  firm  if  not  ardent  in 
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her  attachment— «vca  the  coldoeiB  of  her  dJ^Kwitkii 
gave  a  quiet  dignity  to  her  manner  which  was  certain 
to  eofure  respect 

Now  it  was  ever  my  foible  to  oetch  the  whim,  man- 
ner and  faults  of  any  person  whom  I  loved  snfficienlly 
for  intimacy,  so  when  Julia  became  absorbed  in  the 
idea  of  a  piece  of  needle  work  more  elaborate  and 
difficult  than  any  thing  that  had  been  accomplished  in 
the  village— something  that  required  art  and  genius, 
a  good  eye  for  form  and  oolofs,  to  execute  weli— I  be- 
came fascinated  with  the  idea  of  piecing  a  quilt, 
known  by  the  old  ladies,  who  are  connoisseurs  in  such 
matters,  as  a  "  rintag  swi."  Now  this  title  when  ap- 
plied to  a  counterpane  consists  of  red,  green,  yellow, 
blue  and  white  calico,  cut  into  infinitesimal  atoms, 
sewed  together  and  forming  a  star-like  centre  which 
radiates  over  a  white  ground  in  rays  of  purple,  azure, 
pink,  and  every  variation  of  rainbow  colors.  In 
short,  it  is  a  sort  of  homceopathia  principle  scientific- 
ally imbodied  in  a  patch- work  quilt  I  cannot  assert 
that  this  idea  of  a  '*  rising  sun"  was  a  direct  emana- 
tion of  genius  either  in  Julia  or  myself;  we  got  a 
roug^  pattern  from  an  old  English  woman  in  the 
neighborhood,  who  had  seen  such  things  in  her  own 
country,  but  who  considered  our  determination  to  at- 
tempt any  thing  of  the  kind  as  an  instance  of  Yankee 
enterprise  p^ectly  astounding,  though  she  had  lived 
for  years  in  the  very  region  of  wooden  nutmegs  and 
white-oak  cheeses. 

Well,  while  the  widow  was  absorbed  in  church 
meetings  and  her  thoughts  agitated  with  hopes  and 
fears  regarding  the  doctor,  Julia  and  I  could  think  of 
nothing  but  diamcxid  shaped  bits  of  calico,  embossing 
a  grotmdwork  of  white  cambric  quilted  with  a  feather 
border  and  a  centre  of  fine  shell  work.  Every  morn- 
ing when  the  dew  began  to  rise  a  red  merino  shawl 
hung  out  from  my  bed  chamber  window  was  an- 
swered by  a  white  apron  streaming  from  the  gable 
end  casement  of  the  red  farm-house,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  Julia  might  be  seen  coming  demurely  up  the 
lane,  with  her  pink,  gingham  sun-bonnet  neatly 
starched  and  folded  back  from  her  face,  a  black  silk 
apron  oo,  and  a  willow  work-basket  crowded  with 
calicoes  resting  in  the  curve  of  her  right  arm.  Then 
there  arose  a  commotion  in  my  chamber.  Drawers 
were  searched  in  breathless  haste  for  calicoes  and 
patterns;  work-boxes  were  turned  topsy  turvy  in 
quest  of  scissors,  thimble  and  strawberry-red  emery 
cushions.  There  was  a  running  to  and  fro  in  search 
of  heart-shaped  needle  books,  hasty  inquiries  aAer  a 
mi^fawi  gun-bonnet  which  had  the  moment  before  been 
tied  on  my  head,  and  handkerchiefs  which  always  had 
a  habit  of  steaUi^  off  the  particular  moment  that  I 
wanted  one.  All  this  ended  with  my  appearance  at 
the  doof-yard  gate,  breathless  and  with  my  work 
crowded  promiscuously  into  a  painted  basket  where 
a  comer  of  the  missing  handk^chief  might  have|ieen 
UNially  detected  peeping  through  a  pile  of  calicoes, 
and  half  a  dozen  thimbles — ^which  of  course  the  whole 
bousehoid  would  be  searching  for — were  found  at 
kit  huddled  together  in  the  bottom. 

When  Julia  and  I  met  at  the  door-yard  gate  there 
no  neciwity  far  ooosultatioo  regarding  on  fiitore 


movements.  We  opened  another  gate  which  led  into 
the  garden,  turned  down  a  walk  bordered  with  car- 
rant  and  raspberry  bushes,  and  let  ourselves  into  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  meadows  that  eyes  9ver  d  weh  upon. 

A  footpath  ran  across  this  meadow  to  the  bottom  of 
a  hill  which  rolled  from  a  pile  of  picturesque  rocks 
gently  down  to  its  green  bosom.  This  hill  was  un- 
wooded  and  covered  with  a  short  thick  sward  which 
became  greener  and  richer  as  it  was  lost  in  the  long 
meadow-grass,  and  on  the  last  swell  of  the  hill  side 
stood  an  old  apple  tree,  probably  a  chance  seedling 
some  fifty  years  before,  and  one  of  the  most  thrifty, 
magnificent  trees  ever  burtbened  with  fruit 

Our  path  led  directly  under  the  old  ip!p\e  tree — gave 
a  sudden  bend  up  the  hill  a  few  paces  and  was  lost  in 
a  ravine,  luxuriant  with  dogwood  trees,  wild  spice- 
bushes,  ash  saplings,  and  plenty  of  wild  grape  vines. 
When  Julia  and  I  took  our  seats  on  a  root  of  the  old 
tree  which  forced  back  the  earth  till  it  formed  a  grassy 
little  terrace  just  large  enough  to  acconunodate  us 
and  our  work-baskets,  we  could  hear  the  soft,  cool 
trickling  of  a  spring  which  gushed  from  a  huge  gray 
rock  almost  choking  up  the  mouth  of  the  ravine, 
and  it  vms  pleasant  to  mark  how  the  hidden  waters 
freshened  the  grass  in  its  progress  toward  the  home- 
stead, and  how  beautiftilly  their  windings  were  re- 
vealed by  an  azure  tinge  shed  from  the  violets  and 
blue  flags  that  drank  life  from  their  moisture. 

It  was  pleasant  to  sit  and  look  at  all  these  calm, 
lovely  objects  from  our  shaded  seat  beneath  the  old 
apple  tree  with  the  air  around  us  fragrant  with  wild 
blossoms,  and  the  summer  insects  darting  to  and  fro 
like  jewels  in  the  warm  sunshine  all  around ! 

How  was  it  possible  that  two  young  girls  so  situated 
should  not  become  dreamy,  romantic,  and  confidential. 
The  minister's  house  was  in  view,  and,  of  course,  we 
must  talk  about  him.  The  doctor  rode  along  the  dis- 
tant highway  every  morning,  and  when  we  caught 
the  gleam  c^  his  new  saddlebogs  nothing  was  more 
natural  than  our  conversation  regarding  his  scientific 
flirtation  with  Julia's  two  sisters.  Sometimes  Ebene- 
zer  Smith,  the  son  of  a  rich  farmer  back  of  the  hill, 
toc^  a  short  road  across  the  meadow  on  his  way 
home  at  the  dinner  hour,  and  when  the  great  ungainly 
fellow  stopped  to  ask  after  our  health  and  stammered 
out  some  awkward  compliment  on  our  industry,  or 
Julia's  black  eyes — she  had  fine  eyes,  and  hair  like  the 
wing  of  a  raven — it  was  very  natural  that  we  should 
feel  the  mischievous  smiles  struggling  to  our  lips  and 
that  we  should  laugh  in  spite  of  ourselves  when  he 
leaped  the  fenoe  and  disappeared  around  a  shoulder 
of  the  hill.  Then  amid  our  merriment  we  would 
break  off  and  declare  it  "  too  bad"— poor  fellow,  he 
could  not  help  it  if  his  limbs  did  all  seem  linked  to* 
gether  with  hinge  joints  very  much  out  of  order.  It 
was  not  his  fault  that  his  hands  were  so  large,  his 
eyes  so  small !— but  then  who  could  look  on  that 
drooping  double  ear  of  his,  and  the  great  mouth  slant- 
ing oblkiuely  across  his  face,  without  laughing?  Il 
was  very  cruel  to  ridicule  any  personal  deformity, 
we  knew  that  well  enough,  but*  what  was  the  harm 
of  a  little  fun  all  alone  by  ourselves  ?  Ebeneaer 
Smith  was  such  a  comi^d  lookmg  creatove !    So  wb 
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gbmoed  at  each  other's  &oes,  and  another  peal  of 
miachieToiis  merriment  rang  op  through  the  green 
foliage  of  the  old  apple  tree. 

Besides  all  these  sources  of  amusement  we  were 
just  verging  on  what  gentlemen  call  "  sweet  sixteen," 
and  had  little  confidential  things  that  were  very  in- 
teresting and  personal  indeed  to  converse  about  I 
told  Julia  of  a  certain  black-eyed  boy  who  sat  opposite 
me  in  the  academy,  who  contrived  to  borrow  my 
school  books  and  conceal  pretty  little  billet-deuz  in 
the  pages,  when  he  returned  them,  written  in  Latin, 
which  were  doubtless  full  of  poetry  and  love— but  I 
could  not  read  them  myself  and  bad  not  sufficient 
courage  to  beg  the  assistance  of  any  one  who  could. 
I  moreover  told  her,  under  promise  of  strict  secrecy, 
how  I  bad  returned  answers  to  the  billets — not  in  En- 
gli(»h,  I  scorned  the  idea — but  in  French,  which,  accord- 
ing to  my  present  opinion,  must  have  been  as  difficult 
for  him  or  any  one  elfte  to  understand  as  his  Latin  was 
to  me.  I  gave  out  mj'sterious  hints  of  a  time  when  he 
had  made  a  path  for  me  in  deep  snow  as  we  were  re- 
turning from  school  one  day,  and  described  the  man- 
ner with  which  he  took  ofThis  mittens  and  drew  them 
over  my  gloves,  as  perfectly  fascinating.  She  was 
given  to  understand  that  this  same  remarkably  hand- 
some and  interesting  young  gentleman  had  just  been 
entered  at  Yale  College,  and  that  it  was  more  than 
probable  his  next  letter  would  be  written  in  Greek, 
with  a  Hebrew  postscrript.  All  of  which  she  pro- 
mised never  to  divulge  to  any  human  being  in  the 
whole  course  o(  her  life. 

I  cannot  say  that  Julia  was  equally  frank  with  me, 
as  she  really  never  bad  received  love  letters  in  Latin, 
or  enjoyed  the  felicity  of  having  yarn  mittens  dra^oi 
over  her  hands  by  a  handsome  lad  on  a  freezing  cold 
day,  but  her  sympathy  was  very  gratifying,  and  she 
observed  that  my  description  of  the  yoimg  gentleman 
put  her  in  mind  of  Lord  Mortimer  in  the  Children  of 
the  Abbey,  a  book  that  we  had  studied  with  great  dili- 
gence and  profit. 

"While  we  were  thus  enjoying  the  sweets  of  rural 
life  under  the  old  apple  tree,  our  patch-work  quilts 
gradually  expanded  in  size  and  beauty.  One  day 
Julia  came  up  the  lane  very  early,  and  hurried  me 
away  with  a  little  excitement  of  manner,  as  if  she 
had  something  to  communicate.  What  could  it  be  ? 
Had  the  minister  proposed,  or  was  our  new  doctor 
caught  at  last  by  the  lovely  s»ters — which  would  he 
take?  I  might  have  spared  these  conjectures ;  the 
doctor  and  Parson  Brooks  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter.  Julia  bad  something  better  than  all  this 
to  communicate.  Her  cousin  was  coming  to  live 
with  tliem.  Her  Cousin  Rufus,  one  of  the  hand- 
somest, best  hearted  young  fellows  in  the  world,  just 
twenty,  and  with  eyes  like  an  eagle ;  he  had  been  in- 
tended for  a  physician,  and  had  just  commenced  his 
studies  when  his  father  died  insolvent.  Rufus  had 
struggled  on  with  his  profession  manfully,  and  now,  in 
order  to  raise  funds  for  his  first  course  of  lectures, 
hired  hhnself  out  to  work  Widow  Daniels'  farm,  like 
ft  brave  hearted  youth  as  he  was.  Rufus  Crofts  ar- 
rived that  very  afternoon.  I  was  aedderaaUy  seated 
ftt  the  window  when  the  stage  came  in,  and  saw  him 


spring  out,  take  his  valise  and  walk  down  the  fame. 
He  was  a  fine,  spirited  looking  youth,  dressed  remark- 
ably well,  and  one  that  you  could  not  have  passad 
without  turning  for  a  second  look,  even  m  the 
thoroughfare  of  a  city. 

There  was  a  great  conomotion  at  the  fium-booM 
when  Rufiis  Croils  approached  the  gate ;  the  prim  and 
perpendicular  form  of  Widow  Daniels  appeared  oo 
the  door-step  at  the  north  wing  of  the  house  with  a 
gorgeous  silk  handkerchief  tied  over  her  cap,  and  her 
right  hand  held  encouragingly  toward  the  handsome 
stranger.  Narissa  and  Elizabeth  stood  in  graoefid 
attitudes  on  the  threshold,  and  I  could  see  Julia  pec^ 
ing  down  from  the  attic  window,  where  she  had  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  hospitable  scene.  There  wis 
a  vigorous  shaking  of  hands  at  the  door-step,  then  the 
valise,  its  owner  and  the  three  ladies  fell  back  into 
the  north  wing  and  disappeared.  Julia  withdrew  her 
head  from  the  attic  window,  and  in  its  place  a  while 
streamer  floated  in  the  air.  This  was  my  invitation, 
and  accepted  with  promptitude.  In  one  hour  from 
that  time  we  were  rambling  on  the  river  brink  ann  in 
arm  with  Cousin  Rufus,  smiling  at  each  other  furtively 
from  beneath  our  cottage  bonnets,  and  holding  up  ov 
white  dresses  daintily  from  the  dew  which  was  failmg 
thick  and  bright  on  the  grass.  We  sauntered  up  and 
down  the  stream  beneath  the  tall  elms  and  the  droo^ 
ing  willows,  introducing  our  companion  to  all  the 
violet  hollo\\'s  and  peppermint  banks,  pointed  out  the 
tiny  marsh  where  cranberries  and  sweet-flag  were  to 
be  found  in  abundance,  and,  when  the  sunset  came  on, 
stood  beneath  our  old  apple  tree,  chatting  merrily  in 
the  golden  haze  that  lay  trembling  among  its  thidc 
leaves  and  opening  blossoms. 

We  found  Cousin  Rufus  a  frank,  warm-hearted  and 
witty  young  fellow,  fond  of  fun  and  frolic  as  ourselves, 
and  when  the  moon  rose  above  the  trees  we  were 
still  sitting  in  the  apple  shade,  unmindful  of  the  night- 
time, and  making  the  blossoms  overhead  tremble 
again  with  our  shouts  of  laughter  as  Rufus  entertained 
us  with  an  account  of  his  school-boy  pranks.  While 
we  were  in  the  height  erf"  our  glee  the  figure  of  a  man 
coining  up  the  footpath  interrupted  us ;  it  moved  oo 
in  the  moonlight  heavily  and  with  a  dull  swinging 
motion.  The  figure  was  followed  by  a  shadow  whidi 
swung  its  long  arms  to  and  fro,  and  seemed  defjing 
its  principal  from  the  grass  with  great  pugnacity. 

"  Dear  me,  it 's  Ebenczer  Smith,"  said  Julia,  in  a 
whisper  intended  for  my  ear  alone ;  "  do  keep  still  or 
he  may  insist  on  walking  home  with  one  of  us." 

"  Who  is  it  ?"  inquired  Rufus,  in  a  voice  still  rich 
with  laughter. 

'<  Hush !"  said  Julia,  "  keep  in  the  shadow-— he  ii 
coming  close  by  us." 

Sure  enough,  it  was  friend  Ebenezer  swinging  19 
the  footpath  in  great  haste,  as  if  trying  to  escape  the 
grotesque  shadow  that  followed  every  step  with 
amazing  fidelity,  ccmsidering  the  ungainly  subject  it 
was  condemned  to  copy. 

Ebenezer  had  almost  reached  the  place  where  wo 
were  standing  when  he  stopped  suddenly,  called  oat 
"  Who 's  tliere  ?"  with  a  loud  voice,  then  stood  up- 
right and  still,  gazing  intently  on  the  apple  tree.    Our 
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white  dresses  had  evidently  frigfatened  him,  and  we 
knew  that  he  was  trembling  with  the  idea  of  ghosts, 
and  took  us  for  murdered  twins  perhaps  about  to  call 
OQ  him  to  redres^  our  wrongs. 

The  idea  was  so  very  ridiculous  that  we  could  not 
auppress  a  slight  titter.  Ebeoeaer  crouched  down, 
placed  a  hand  on  each  knee,  and  peered  under  the 
thick  branches,  with  his  double  ear  bent  to  listen,  his 
mouth  slanting  in  the  most  determined  manner  across 
his  face,  and  that  grew  whiter  and  whiter  till  it 
Reamed  out  perfectly  ghastly  in  the  soft  moonbeams. 
We  held  our  breath,  and,  though  choking  with  sup- 
pressed Uughter,  avoided  the  slightest  nobe.  Ebene- 
ler  slowly  arose  to  an  upright  position,  glanced  down 
the  path  and  then  at  his  shadow,  as  if  doubtful  if  it 
had  not  been  slyly  laughing  at  him  from  the  grass. 
His  path  led  directly  beneath  the  huge  branches  of  the 
apple  tree,  and  through  the  rich  foliage  our  dresses 
gleamed  out  cold  and  ghost-like  to  his  half  averted 
eyes.  The  gurgle  <^  the  rivulet  too  seemed  like  the 
whispering  of  spirit  voices  high  up  the  gorge  of  the 
hill.  Ebenezer  crept  forward  a  pace  or  two,  turning 
his  head  timidly  from  side  to  side,  and  trembling  till 
we  heard  his  teeth  chatter  when  he  came  within  the 
shadow  flung  by  the  masses  of  foliage,  where  his  own 
seemed  all  at  (Mice  to  have  deserted  him  to  his  fate. 
Just  then  Julia  moved  from  under  a  gleam  of  the 
moonlight  that  threatened  to  betray  her,  and  glided 
behind  Rufus.  Ebenezer  saw  the  motion,  uttered  a 
dismal  noise,  and  fell  upon  his  knees  beseeching  the 
unknown  spirit  to  spare  him  for  his  mother's  sake, 
who,  he  asserted  with  trembling  limbs  and  chattering 
teeth,  was  a  pious  woman,  a  member  of  the  church, 
mad  had  always  tried  to  bring  up  her  children  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 

It  might  have  been  a  bird  in  the  brenches,  or  a  rab- 
bit startled  from  his  nest  of  fern  on  the  hill  side.  We 
were  perfectly  motionless,  but  a  rustling  of  leaves 
and  the  sound  of  something  forcing  its  way  through 
tangled  foliage  followed  close  on  Ebenezer's  appeal. 
He  started  up  with  another  cry,  plunged  madly  round 
the  hill  and  disappeared  over  the  stone  wall  head  fore- 
most, and  with  such  impetuosity  that  we  heard  the 
sound  of  his  fall — a  groan  and  a  struggle  among  the 
loose  stones  with  a  distinctness  that  frightened  us. 

"  Poor  fellow  I"  exclaimed  Rufus,  "  he  is  hurt  or 
frightened  to  death  at  bis  own  shadow." 

^And  such  a  shadow— who  could  blame  him?" 
said  Julia,  demurely. 

But  Rufus  was  beyond  hearing^we  gathered  our 
shawls  around  us  and  fcdlowed  him  out  into  the  moon- 
Kgfat  just  in  time  to  see  him  clear  the  stone  wall  some- 
what more  gracefully  than  his  illustrious  predecessor. 
We  found  a  way  for  ourselves  through  a  set  of  bars 
and  joined  him  as  he  was  stooping  to  the  fallen 
Ebeneter. 

"Are  you  hurt,  sir?"  inquired  the  young  man, 
anxiously. 

**  Oh,  get  away,  get  away,"  said  Ebene2er,  gather- 
ing his  shaking  limbs  still  more  closely  to  the  stones, 
and  hiding  his  face  between  his  huge  hands.  "  I  shall 
be  well  enough  if  you  *11  only  get  on  t'  other  tide  of 
the  wall,  and  clear  out  altogether." 
3» 


"  I  have  come  to  assist  you,"  nid  Rufus,  still  very 
earnestly,  for  be  could  not  believe  the  man  uninjured. 

"  It  aint  of  the  least  use.  I  tell  you.  I  do  nH  mean 
to  sell  myself  body  and  soul  to  aqy  spirit,  black  or 
white,  so  get  behind  me,  get  behind  me !"  and  we 
could  hear  broken  fragments  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
issuing  through  the  long  fingers  which  Ebenezer  still 
clenched  over  his  face. 

*^  Do  get  up  and  try  if  yon  can  move,"  persisted  the 
young  man,  laying  his  hand  kindly  on  the  shoulder 
which  formed  the  most  convenient  angle  of  Mr. 
Smith's  body.  Ebeneser  shrunk  closer  to  the  stones 
and  shuddered.  ''Lead  me  not  into  temptation," 
broke  through  his  shaking  hands.  Rufus  could  hardly 
speak  for  laughing,  but  attempted  to  lift  the  prostrate 
man  by  the  arm.  "  Deliver  me  from  evil !"  gasped 
Ebenezer,  shaking  off  his  hold. 

Rufus  bent  down  and  using  both  hands  half  raised 
the  prostrate  man  frcnn  his  groveling  place  in  the 
stones,  but  the  frightened  creature  struggled  manfully 
with  his  spirit-foe,  and  now  in  the  extremity  of  terror 
a  whole  torrent  of  words  came  pouring  through  his 
fingers.  "  Give  me  this  day  my  daily  bread — forgive 
me  my  trespasses — now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep— 
amen,  amen — a — oh!" 

Ebenezer  Smith  uttered  the  last  exclamation  just  as 
Cousin  Rufus  forced  back  his  hands  and  left  his  un- 
shackled eyes  free  to  gaze  on  the  form  of  Julia 
Daniels,  who  stood  before  him  in  the  moonlight  laugh- 
ing till  the  bright  tears  sparkled  down  her  cheeks. 
In  the  amazement  that  fell  upon  him  Ebenezer's 
mouth  almost  drew  a  parallel  line  with  his  nose.  The 
thick  hair  that  had  bristled  up  with  terror  fell  down 
to  his  temples  again,  and  shaking  terribly  between 
delight  at  seeing  a  familiar  face  and  recent  terror,  he 
faltered  out, 

"  Miss  Julia,  is  that  you?" 

"  I  believe  it  is,"  said  Julia,  brushing  the  tears  from 
her  face,  making  a  strong  effort  to  speak  serious,  and 
bursting  into  another  fit  of  merriment. 

"  You  saw  me  fall,  then  ?"  said  Ebenezer,  evidently 
determined  to  make  ihe  best  of  his  position.  "  The 
stones  gave  way  as  I  attempted  to  climb  by  the  bars. 
The  man  that  builds  such  fences  ought  to  be  prose- 
cuted. It  came  near  being  the  end  of  me.  Miss 
Daniels,  I  can  tell  you." 

We  were  all  too  earnest  in  a  vain  attempt  to  con- 
quer our  laughter  for  any  reply. 

"  You  heard  the  racket,  I  suppose,  and  came  up," 
continued  Ebenezer,  looking  at  us  rather  anxiously. 
"  I  am  sure  it  was  kind  of  you.  There  isn't  much 
harm  done,  though — " 

"  Then  you  are  not  hurt?"  said  Rufus  politely. 

Ebenezer  turned  abruptly,  looked  Mr.  Crofts  hard  in 
the  face,  and  perpetrated  a  smile  that  sent  one  comer 
of  that  restless  mouth  into  the  neighborhood  of  his 
right  eye,  while  the  other  pointed  precisely  to  a  cor- 
ner of  his  neatly  starched  dickey. 

"  A  relation  of  ours,  Mr.  Crofts,"  said  Julia,  con- 
quering her  unusual  merriment,  and  introducing  the 
young  men  in  form.  *'  He  heard  the  noise  of  your 
accident,  and  came  to  ofler  assistance." 

Ebenezer  took  Mr.  Crofts  by  the  hand,  expreBsed 
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himself  greatly  obliged  by  the  attention  he  had  ren- 
dered, and  after  shaking  himself  and  walking  forward 
a  step  or  two,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  condition  of 
his  limbs,  declared  that  all  the  injury  received  was  a 
slight  bruise  and  a  rent  in  his  nether  garments,  which 
could  easily  be  remedied  by  a  silk  pocket  handker- 
chief, which  he  forthwith  tied  around  the  injured 
limb  and  its  still  more  deeply  mutilated  covering,  in  a 
style  that  added  very  much  to  the  natural  interest  ex- 
cited by  his  appearance,  which  was  always  pic- 
turesque, and  rendered  just  then  decidedly  poetical, 
by  the  aid  of  that  soft,  cool  moonlight  that  lay  all 
around  him,  and  the  touching  romance  of  recent 
peril.  # 

When  all  the  damages  to  Mr.  Smith's  person  were 
repaired,  we  proposed  returning  home,  and  bade  him 
good  night ;  but  Ebenezer  had  suddenly  become  social 
to  a  degree  that  excited  our  deepest  sympathy ;  he  cast 
a  timid  glance  over  the  wall  toward  the  apple-tree, 
another  up  the  road,  and  projecting  his  right  arm  till 
it  formed  a  triangle  with  his  side,  he  asked  permission 
to  see  Julia  home,  with  a  fervor  and  earnestness  that 
would  have  excited  gratitude  in  a  heart  of  stone. 
Poor  Julia,  she  cast  one  regretful  look  on  her  hand- 
some cousin,  placed  her  arm  through  the  triangle,  and 
walked  homeward  with  a  degree  of  fortitude  which 
I  could  admire  at  a  distance,  but  never  hope  to  imi- 
tate. As  it  was,  the  arrangement  had  left  Cousin 
Rufus  to  my  undivided  lot.  It  was  a  lovely  moonlight 
evening,  we  walked  very  deliberately,  and  his  voice 
was  remarkably  deep-toned  and  rich  when  he  bent 
that  animated  face  to  address  me.  His  eyes,  too, 
were  bright,  dark  and  eloquent ;  now  and  then  I  could 
see  them  flash  and  sparkle  in  the  moonbeams,  and 
altogether  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  be  resigned  to  the  dis- 
pensation which  had  given  Mr.  Ebenezer  Smith  as 
an  escort  to  Julia  Daniels  and  Cousin  Rufus  to  my 
unworthy  self 

It  was  beautiful  to  witness  the  treasures  of  hospi- 
tality which  Mr.  Smith's  encounter  with  the  stone 
wall  brought  to  light  in  his  noble  bosom.  He  left 
Julia  at  the  gate,  and  came  hurr}'ing  breathlessly  back 
while  Cousin  Rufus  and  my  unworthy  self  were  lin- 
gering beneath  the  maples  in  front  of  our  house,  deep 
in  a  conversation  that  vrvis  rather  fragmentary  but  not 
the  less  interesting.  Ebenezer  came  up  to  the  gate 
panting  for  breath,  just  as  I  had  broken  a  plume-like 
tuft  of  white  lilac  from  a  flowering  bush  and  trans- 
ferred it  to  the  hand  of  my  companion.  As  the  foot 
tread  of  Mr.  Ebeneser  Smith  interrupted  us,  the  blos- 
som  miraculously  disappeared,  and  when  Cousin 
Rufus  stepped  forth  into  the  moonlight  at  the  call  of 
Ebenezer  I  detected  the  soft  and  snowy  spray  of  my 
gift  trembling  beneath  his  vest 

Ebenezer  had  taken  so  violent  a  fancy  to  our  new 
friend  that  he  could  not  think  of  going  home  without 
him.  The  distance  was  nothing,  and  the  currant  wine 
in  old  Mrs.  Smith's  comer  cupboard  perfectly  deli- 
cious. Cousin  Rufus  wtis  bound  to  accept  the  evi- 
dence from  the  young  man  on  hospitable  thoughts  in- 
tent, as  no  collateral  testimony  regarding  the  wine 
could  have  been  gathered  in  the  whole  neighborhood, 
the  m}*steries  of  Mrs.  Smith's  tea  cupe  and  decanters 


being  up  to  that  time  kept  profoundly  sacred  to  the 
members  of  her  own  family. 

Cousin  Rufus  declined  all  thoughts  of  the  wine,  but 
consented  to  walk  home  with  Ebenezer  with  the. 
utmost  good  humor.  They  went  away  together,  Mr. 
Smith  politely  giving  his  companion  the  wall,  and 
walking  very  fast  when  they  came  opposite  the  old 
apple  tree. 

I  went  to  sleep  that  night  with  a  spray  of  white  lilac 
under  my  pillow ;  the  perfume  must  tove  a^cted  my 
dreams,  for  all  night  long  I  was  in  a  garden  luxuriant 
with  blosscHns  and  breezy  with  delicious  fragrance, 
that  floated  through  the  foliage  and  settled  on  the  earth 
in  pearly  clouds  percepuble  to  the  eye.  The  garden 
was  haunted  by  another  person,  but  whether  that  was 
Ebenezer  Smith  or  Cousin  Rufus  I  would  rather  not 
inform  my  readers,  if  it  makes  no  particular  diflbrenoe 
to  them. 

The  spring  deepened  into  simimer,  our  minister 
still  remained  unmarried,  and  when  the  doctor  had 
worn  all  the  gloss  from  his  new  saddlebags,  with  hard 
practice,  he  was  a  single  man  and  yet  in  the  market. 
His  attendance  at  the  red  farm-house  became  less 
frequent  after  Cousin  Rufus  was  domesticated  beneath 
its  roof  Miss  Elizabeth  declared  that  the  aflTection  of 
the  heart  with  which  she  had  been  so  long  afflicted 
VTBs  exhibiting  new  and  surprising  symptoms  every 
day ;  still  she  was  decidedly  better,  probably  from  her 
new  sj'stem  of  exerci^  and  open  air.  The  childish 
taste  for  corn  fields  and  new  mown  hay  unaccountably 
returned  upon  her  that  summer,  though  the  verdant 
season  of  life  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have 
subsided  with  her  thirtieth  birthday.  It  really  was 
quite  interesting  and  romantic  when  she  tied  on  her 
pink  sun-bonnet,  and  followed  Cousin  Rufus  with  a 
little  rake  daintily  turning  up  the  fresh  grass  as  his 
sythe  swept  it  in  fragrant  billo\^'s  around  her  path. 
Occasionally  Julia  and  mj'self  gained  permission  to 
share  her  rural  labor.  At  such  times  she  was  exoe^ 
sively  kind  and  patronizing  to  our  youth,  always  call- 
ing us  the  little  girls  or  children,  and  exhibiting  a  deep 
sense  of  our  juvenile  condition  in  various  ways,  that 
proved  how  earnestly  she  had  our  welfare  at  heart, 
and  particularly  agreeable  to  a  pair  of  full  gro\^ii  girU 
verging  on  sixteen,  tolerably  large  for  that  age,  and 
with  the  hopes  of  dawning  womanhood  brightening 
before  them. 

And  Cousin  Ruftis,  he  was  indeed  one  of  nature's 
own  noblemen;  resolute,  courageous  and  ashamed 
of  no  exertion,  honorable  in  itself,  that  promised  to 
aid  in  the  great  hope  of  his  existence.  He  had  taken 
the  best  and  surest  way  to  distinction,  worked  his  own 
path  and  toiled  upward,  diligently  marking  every  foot- 
step with  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Instead  of  sitting 
down  and  repining  over  the  cloud  that  had  fallen  upon 
his  prospects,  he  put  forth  his  enei^es  and  watched 
hopefully  for  the  silver  time  which,  sooner  or  later,  is 
certain  to  gladden  the  industrious  and  faithful.  TnM*^d 
of  suflering  in  personal  appearance,  he  became  more 
manly  and  noble  from  exertion.  Athletic  exercise 
and  free  air  but  served  to  enrich  the  tints  of  his  ccm- 
plexion,  and  develop  the  strength  and  symmetry  of 
his  form.    When  he  flung  ofl*  his  straw  bat  and  on* 
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buttooed  his  collar,  allowing  the  sonshine  to  dance 
among  the  raven  curls  heaped  over  his  forehead,  and 
the  cool  wind  to  bathe  his  throat,  as  every  pliant  limb 
swayed  gracefully  to  the  swing  of  his  sythe,  he  was, 
M  Miss  Elizabeth  classically  observed,  a  perfect 
Apollo,  deficient  only  in  the  lute.  As  for  Julia  and 
myself,  we  cared  very  little  for  lutes  in  those  days, 
and  had  about  as  much  knowledge  of  Apollo  as  Miss 
Elizabeth  hersdf ;  but  one  thing  amounted  to  a  settled 
conviction  in  our  minds,  if  Apollo  was  only  half  as 


handsome  as  Cousin  Rufus  he  must  have  been  a  per- 
son worth  looking  at. 

But  the  history  of  Cousin  Rufus,  the  loves  of  the 
widow,  and  the  events  which  befell  the  Daniels  family, 
the  doctor  and  Ebenezer  Smith,*  and,  above  all,  the 
destiny  which  awaited  my  patch-work  quilt,  shall  all 
be  written  out  and  completed  in  another  chapter.  So 
wait  in  patience  and  charity,  gentle  reader,  and  next 
month  the  whole  of  this  true  history  shall  be  yours. 

IConclusioH  next  mofUh. 


SONNETS. 


BT  CHABLE8  1.   PSTEB80N. 


FANNY. 

I. 

A  Protean  creature  I  wayward  as  the  shower 
Of  fountain  shiv'rlng  in  the  clear  moonshine, 

But  docile  yet :  and  glorioos  with  the  dower 
Of  feeling,  sympathy,  of  impulse  6ne, 
A  heart  to  love  till  death,  all  things  divine 

That  make  us  worship  woman.    How  in  thee 
Two  differing  natures  meet !    Thou  couldst  beguile 
A  summer  U(b  with  many  a  sportive  wile. 

Idle  as  sliepherd  maids  in  Arcady. 
Or,  if  affection  summoned  to  it,  share 
A  life  of  sorrow,  braving  down  despair 

With  heart  as  bold  as  Colon's  when  he  stood 
Out  in  that  unknown  sea.    Oh !  ever  fair 

And  perfect  type  of  earnest  womanhood. 

n. 

And  yet  not  perfect,  rather  may  be  so. 
If  thou  the  hardest  task  of  life  wilt  learn. 

To  triumph  o'er  thyself.    Weak  natures  grow 
In  sorrow  weaker,  but  proud  bosoms  turn 
To  tempered  steel,  and  heav'nly  meekness  earn. 

Thou  hast  been  haughty,  but  thine  eye  is  now 
Milder  and  lovelier,  as  when  shining  far 
First  smiled  on  Paradise  the  evening  star ! 

And  oA  a  light  irradiates  thy  brow, 

As  of  a  high  soul  conscious  of  its  powers 

And  earnest  in  its  miMton.    At  such  hours 
To  watch  that  glowing  countciumce  I  love. 

And  dream  that,  coming  down  from  far  off  bowers, 
Angels  have  lived  to  win  our  souls  above ! 


AMY. 

I. 

As  one  embarking  on  a  midnight  sea. 
Thou  standest  silent,  thoughtful  on  the  shore, 

Oppressed  with  many  fears  of  destiny, 
Girlhood  behind,  and  womanhood  before  ! 
But  courage,  courage,  be  faint  heart  no  more — 

Life's  serious  duties  urge  thee  earnest  on. 
And  fates  are  linked  with  thine,  whose  good  or  ill 
For  earth  or  heav'n  may  turn  upon  thy  will — 

Bear  up,  nor  falter  till  the  prize  be  won ! 
All  noblest  impulses  within  thee  glow, 
Alas !  too  oft  concealed.    Is  man  thy  foe  ? 

This  world  all  hollow?    Oh !  believe  it  not ; 
For  we  may  nurse  suspicion  till  we  grow 

Like  those  we  dread.    Far  better  die  and  rot. 

II. 

There  have  been  souls  who,  trusting  and  betrayed, 

Have  turned  to  gall  and  made  a  mock  of  good — 
Tliere  have  been  others  who  have  watched  and  prayed 

Against  the  tempter's  arts,  and  so  have  stood 

Fast  in  the  holy  faith  of  sisterhood  ! 
Be  such  OS  these ;  for  ev'ry  noble  deed 

A  hundred  fold  shall  reap,  and  bosoms  sealed 

To  stem  reproaches  at  a  kind  word  yield — 
Oh  !  glorious  task  to  bind  up  hearts  that  bleed. 

Then  fearless  on  thy  woman's  mission  go ! 

And,  doing  all  thy  duty,  thou  shalt  know 
A  peace  ineffable.    Ay  !  live  and  die. 

As  lives  the  day-god,  keeping  heav'n  a-glow. 
And,  dying,  long  irradiates  the  sk>' ! 


"THERE    IS    NO    GOD!" 


ST  CSAMLOm  CUKOULS. 


**  Tbswe  is  no  God'*— the  skeptic  scoffing  said— 
"  There  is  no  power  that  sways  or  earth  or  sky ;" 

Remove  the  veil  that  folds  the  doubter's  head. 
That  God  may  burst  upon  his  opened  eye ! 

Is  tfurt  no  God  ?   Yon  stars  above  arrayed, 
If  he  look  there,  the  bksphemy  deny ; 

Whilst  his  own  features,  in  the  mirror  read, 


Reflect  the  image  of  Divinity. 
Is  THZBS  NO  God  ?    The  purling  streamlets  flow. 

The  air  he  breathes,  the  ground  he  treads,  the  trees, 
Bright  flowers,  green  fields,  the  winds  that  round  him  blow. 

All  speak  of  Gocf— all  prove  that  Bm  decrees 
Have  placed  them,  where  they  may  His  being  show ; 

Blind  to  thyself,  behold  Him,  Miiii,  in  these ! 


PULPIT    ELOQUENCE. 


BT  MKS.  AMELIA  B.  WELBT. 


The  day  was  declining,  the  breeze  in  its  glee 

Had  left  the  fair  blouonu  to  «ing  on  the  sea. 

As  the  son  in  its  gorgeoosneas,  radiant  and  still, 

Dropped  down  like  a  gem  from  the  brow  of  the  hill ; 

One  tremuloos  star,  in  the  glory  of  June,  ' 

Came  out  with  a  smile,  and  sat  down  by  the  moon 

As  she  graced  her  blue  throne  with  the  pride  of  a  queen. 

The  miiles  of  her  loveliness  gladdening  the  scene. 


The  landscape  was  glorious !    In  distance  away 
Rolled  the  fnam-crested  waves  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
While,  bathed  in  the  moonlight,  the  village  was  seen, 
With  the  church  in  the  distance  that  stood  on  the  green. 
The  soft  sloping  meadows  lay  brightly  unrolled, 
With  their  mantles  of  verdure  and  bloasoms  of  gold, 
And  the  earth  in  her  beauty  forgetting  to  grieve 
Lay  asleep  in  her  bloom  oo  the  bosom  of  eve. 

A  light-hearted  child — I  had  wandered  away 

From  the  spot  where  my  footsteps  had  gamboled  all  day, 

And  free  as  a  bird's  was  the  song  of  my  soul 

As  I  heard  the  wild  waters  exultingly  roll. 

Thus  lightening  my  heart  as  I  wandered  along 

With  bursts  of  low  laughter  and  snatches  o(  song, 

I  struck  in  a  pathway  half-worn  o'er  the  sod 

By  the  feet  that  went  up  to  the  worship  of  God. 

As  I  traced  its  green  windings  a  murmur  of  prayer 
With  the  hymn  of  the  worshipers  rose  on  the  air, 
And  draMm  by  the  links  of  its  sweemess  along 
I  stood  unobserved  in  the  midst  of  the  throng. 
For  awhile  my  young  spirit  still  wandered  about 
With  the  birds  and  the  winds  that  were  singii^  without. 
But  birds,  winds  and  waters  were  quickly  forgot 
In  one  angeMike  being  that  brightened  the  spot. 

In  stature  majestic — apart  from  the  throng 

He  stood  in  liis  beauty^the  theme  of  my  song : 

His  cheek  pale  with  fervor,  the  blue  orbs  above 

Lit  up  with  the  splendors  of  youth  and  of  love, 

Yet  the  heart-glowing  ri4)ture8  that  beamed  from  those  eyes 

Seemed  saddened  by  sorrows,  and  chastened  by  siglis, 

As  if  the  young  heart  in  iu  bloom  had  grown  cold, 

With  its  love  unrequited,  its  sorrows  untold. 

Such  language  as  his  I  may  never  recall, 

But  his  theme  was  salvation — salvation  to  all — 

And  the  souls  of  a  thousand  in  ecstasy  hung 

On  the  manna-like  sweetness  that  dropped  from  his  tongue. 

N(M  alone  on  the  ear  his  wild  eloquence  stole ; 

Enforced  by  each  gesture,  it  sunk  to  the  soul, 

Till  it  seemed  that  an  angel  bad  brightened  the  sod, 

And  brought  to  each  bosom  a  message  from  God. 

He  spoke  o(  the  Savior !    What  pictures  he  drew  I 
The  scene  of  his  sufferings  rose  clear  on  my  view. 
The  cross— the  rude  cross  where  he  suffered  and  died — 
The  gush  o(  bright  crimson  that  flowed  from  his  side — 


The  cup  of  his  sorrows — the  wormwood  and  gall — 
The  «<aHfn**—  that  mantled  the  earth  as  a  pall — 
The  garland  of  thorns— and  the  demon-like  crews 
Wlio  knelt  as  they  scoffed  him—"  Hail  King  of  the  Jews !" 

He  spoke,  and  it  seemed  that  his  statue-like  form 

Expanded  and  glowed  as  his  spirit  grew  warm, 

His  tone  so  impassioned,  so  melting  his  air, 

As,  touched  with  compassion,  he  ended  in  prayer ; 

His  hands  cUtsped  above  him,  his  blue  orbs  upthrown, 

Still  pleading  Sot  sins  that  were  never  his  own. 

While  that  mouth,  where  such  sweemess  ineffable  dnng, 

Still  spoke,  though  expression  had  died  on  his  tongue. 

Oh  God  !  what  emotions  the  speaker  awoke— 
A  mortal  he  seemed,  yet  a  Deity  spoke — 
A  man,  yet  so  far  from  humanity  riven — 
On  earth,  yet  so  closely  connected  with  heaven. 
How  oAen  since  then  have  I  pictured  him  there 
As  he  stood  in  that  triumph  of  passion  and  prayer, 
His  eyes  cUved  in  rapture,  their  transient  eclipse 
Made  bright  by  the  smile  that  illumined  his  lips. 

There's  a  charm  in  delivery,  a  magical  art 
That  thrills  like  a  kiss  from  the  lip  to  the  heart ; 
-Tis  the  glance,  the  expression,  the  well-chosen  word 
By  whose  magic  the  depths  of  the  spirit  are  stirred. 
The  smile,  the  mute  gesture,  the  soul-startling  pause. 
The  eye's  sweet  expression,  that  melts  while  it  awes. 
The  lip's  soft  persuasion,  its  musical  tone, — 
Oh  such  was  the  charm  of  that  eloquent  one ! 

The  time  is  long  past,  yet  how  clearly  defined 
That  bay.  church  and  village  float  up  on  my  mind. 
I  see  amid  azure  the  moon  in  her  pride, 
With  the  sweet  little  trembler  that  sat  by  her  side, 
I  hear  the  blue  waves,  as  she  wanders  along. 
Leap  up  in  their  gladness  and  sing  her  a  song, 
And  I  tread  in  the  pathway  half  worn  o'er  the  sod 
By  the  feet  that  went  up  to  the  worship  of  God. 

The  time  is  long  past,  yet  what  visions  I  sec ; 

The  past,  the  dim  past,  is  the  present  to  me ; 

I  am  standing  once  more  mid  that  heart-stricken  throng, 

A  vision  floats  up— 't  is  the  theme  of  my  song — 

All  glorious  and  bright  as  a  spirit  of  air ; 

The  light  like  a  halo  encircles  his  hair. 

And  I  catch  the  same  accents  of  sweetness  and  love 

As  he  whiq>ered  of  Jesus,  and  pointed  above. 

How  sweet  to  my  heart  is  this  pictnre  I  've  traced  ; 

Its  chain  of  bright  fancies  seemed  almost  effaced. 

Till  Memory,  the  fond  one  that  sits  in  the  soul, 

Took  up  the  soft  links  and  connected  the  whole. 

As  the  dew  to  the  blossom,  the  bud  to  the  bee. 

As  the  scent  to  the  rose,  are  those  memories  to  me ; 

Round  the  chords  of  my  ^irit  they  've  tremblingly  clungi 

And  the  echo  it  gives  is  the  song  I  have  sung. 


SHIVERTON    SHAKES; 


OR,     THE     UNEXPRESSED     IDEA 


BT  JOSEPH  C.  XIAL,  AXTTBOK  OF  <<  CHARCOAL  ■KXTCRS8,"  **  Cf  AND  ABOUT  TOWN,"  ETC. 


Shivsrton  Shakes  had  an  idea— a  cup  oC  tea  had 
warmed  the  soil  of  his  imagination,  and  it  was  flower- 
ing to  fruit — he  had  an  idea  in  bud— a  thought  which 
struggled  to  expand  into  expression,  and  to  find  a 
I^ce  in  the  great  basket  of  human  knowledge, 

Shiverton  Shakes  had  an  idea,  and  ideas,  whether 
great  or  small — ^whether  good,  bad  or  indi^rent — 
must  have  utterance,  or  the  understanding  wilts  and 
withers.  Even  the  body  sympathetically  suffers.  It 
is  easy  to  mark  the  man  who  smothers  his  intellectual 
oflfepring — the  moral  infanticide,  with  his  compressed 
lip,  his  cadaverous  hue,  his  sinister  eye,  and  his  cold, 
cautious  deportment ;  whose  thinkings  never  go  out 
of  doors,  and  lack  health  for  want  of  air  aiid  exercise. 
That  man  is  punished  for  his  cruelty  to  nature,  by  a 
dyspepsia  affecting  both  his  mental  and  physical  or- 
ganization.   There  is  no  health  in  him. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Shiverton  Shakes 
had  an  idea — little  Shiverton,  in  his  earlier  years, 
when  the  world  is  fresh  and  new,  and  when  the  open- 
ing faculties  are  wild  in  their  amazement. 

**  Mamma,"  said  Shiverton,  suspending  the  assault 
upon  his  bread  and  butter ;  "  manmia,  what  d'ye 
think  ? — as  I  was  going  down — " 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shakes  were  too  earnestly  engaged 
in  the  interchange  of  their  own  fancies  to  heed  the  in- 
fantile voice  of  Shiverton. 

"What  d'ye  think,  ma?"  repeated  the  youthful 
aspirant  for  the  honor  of  a  hearing ;  "  as  I  was  going 
down  Chestnut  street  I  saw — " 

"  A  little  more  sugar,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Shakes. 

"  And,  as  I  was  telling  you,"  added  Mrs.  Shakes, 
"  Mary  Jones  has  got — " 

"Sweetened  to  death!  There— don't!"  said  Mr. 
Shakes,  withdrawing  his  cup  rather  petulantly. 

*'  Down  Chestnut  street,  I  saw — " 

"  A  new  black  hat,  trimmed  with — " 

"Sugar  enough  to  fill  a  barrel,"  muttered  Mr. 
Shakes. 

"  I  saw—" 

"  Hat  with— " 

"  Tea  spoilt  altogethe1^-give  me  another — " 

"  Very  little  black  hat,  trimmed  with—" 

"  Two  boys,  and  what  d'  ye  think?"  chimed  in  the 
persevering  Shiverton  Shakes. 

"  Why,  what  is  all  this?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Shakes, 
as  he  raised  his  eyes  in  anger.  "  Hats  and  boys  and 
sugar !    I  never  heard  such  a  Babel !" 

"That  child!"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Shakes;  "did  you 
ever  know — '* 


"  Two  boys  and  they  were  a—"  continued  Shiver- 
ton, pursuing  his  own  peculiar  train  of  reminiscence 
undisturbed  by  Mary  Jones  or  any  thing  else,  and 
happy  in  feeling  that  there  now  appeared  to  be  no  im- 
pediment to  the  flow  of  his  narrative. 

But  yet  this  moment,  though  he  knew  it  not,  was  a 
crisis  in  the  fate  of  Shiverton  Shakes — a  circumflex 
in  the  line  of  his  being ;  slight  perhaps  in  itself,  but 
very  material  in  determining  the  result  of  the  journey. 

Mr.  Shakes  fixed  his  eye  upon  his  son — Mr. 
Shakes  seemed  to  ponder  for  a  moment. 

"  I  cannot  stand  it  any  longer,"  said  he,  "  and  what 
is  more,  I  wont — that  boy  is  a  nuisance — ^he  talks  so 
much  that  I  cannot  tell  what  I  'm  reading,  taste  what 
I  'm  eating,  or  hear  what  I  'm  saying.  I  'm  not  sure, 
in  fact,  when  he  is  present,  that  I  know  exactly 
whether  it's  me  or  not.  He  wants  to  talk  all  the 
time." 

Luckless  Shiverton  had  been  running  wild  in  the 
country  for  a  considerable  period,  and,  while  his  elo- 
cutionary capacities  had  been  greatly  developed,  the 
power  of  endurance  in  his  parents  had  been  weakened 
for  want  of  exercise.  They  were  out  of  practice— he 
was  in  high  training.  They  were  somewhat  nervous, 
— he  was,  both  in  mind  and  body,  in  the  best  possible 
c<mdition,  deriving  as  much  nourishment  from  the  ex- 
citement of  noise  as  he  did  from  food. 

"  Well,  I  declare,  he  does  talk  all  the  time  Bxtd  asks 
such  questions — so  foolish  I  can't  answer  them,"  ex- 
claimed the  mother,  with  her  usual  volubility ;  "  ju^ 
as  if  tliere  was  a  reason  for  every  thing— so  tires(Hne. 
I  do  declare,  when  he  is  in  the  room,  I  can  scarcely 
slip  in  a  word  edgeways,  and  his  tongue  keeps  such  a 
perpetual  clatter,  that  since  he  came  back  I  hardly 
think  I  've  heard  my  own  voice  more  than — " 

"  You  hear  it  now,"  said  Mr.  Shakes ;  "  but  I  'm 
determined  Shiverton  shall  be  spoiled  no  longer.  Do 
you  hear  ?  From  this  time  forth  you  must  never  speak 
but  when  you  are  spoken  to.  Little  boys  must  be 
seen,  and  not  heard." 

"Well,  I  do  declare,  so  they  must — mus'n't  be 
seen  and  not  be  beard— that 's  the  way  to  bring  up 
children." 

"  Shiverton,"  added  his  father,  impressively ; 
"  Shiverton,  when  you  are  old  enough  to  talk  sensi- 
bly, then  you  may  talk.  When  you  are  mature 
enough — I  say  mature — " 

"What  is  mature?"  inquired  Shiverton,  tremb- 
lingly. 

"  Mature  is— never  mind  what  it  i»— when  you  are 
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older  you  '11  know.  But,  as  I  before  remarked,  when 
you  are  mature  enough  to  understand  things,  then  you 
may  ask  about  them." 

The  rule,  thus  emphatically  laid  down,  was  enforced 
inexorably.  It  therefore  not  only  happened  that 
Shiverton's  idea  was  suppressed  on  the  ocoasion  re- 
ferred to,  thus  preventing  the  world  from  ever  arriv- 
ing at  a  knowledge  of  what  really  was  done  by  those 
two  mysterious  boys,  as  he  went  down  Chestnut 
street,  but  likewise  cutting  him  off  from  other  c<xn- 
munications  relative  to  the  results  of  his  experience 
and  observation.  Henceforth  he  was  to  be  seen,  not 
heard — a  precept  and  a  rule  of  conduct  which  he  was 
compelled  to  write  in  his  copybook,  as  well  as  to  hear 
whenever  the  workings  of  his  spirit  prompted  him  to 
"  speak  as  to  his  thinkings."  The  twig  was  bent — the 
tree  inclined. 

What  ShivertcHi  Shakes  might  have  been,  had  the 
trunk  of  his  genius  been  permitted  to  ascend  accord- 
ing to  its  original  impulse,  is  now  but  matter  for  con- 
jecture.  Where  he  would  have  reached  iiv  his  um- 
brageous expansion,  had  the  shoots  of  his  soul  been 
judiciously  trimmed  and  treliised — sunned,  shaded  and 
watered,  who  can  tell  ?  There  may  be  a  blank  in 
glory's  book  which  his  name  should  have  filled — an 
empty  niche  in  our  century's  greatness  where  Shiver- 
ton  Shakes  should  have  been  embalmed.  At  this  in- 
stant, perhaps,  the  world  suffers  because  some  mo* 
mentous  truth  which  it  was  for  him  to  have  dravtn  to 
light,  is  still  "hushed  within  the  hollow  mine  of 
earth."  Why,  indeed,  may  we  not  suppose  that 
when  he  was  rebuked  for  making  chips,  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  tidy  housekeeper,  an  invention  perished 
in  its  very  inception  which  would  have  superseded 
the  steam  engine  ?  What  might  Shiverton  Shakes — 
Shiverton  cherished— Shakes  undismayed— what  might 
he  not  have  been  ?  A  warrior,  probably,  phlebotom- 
ising men  by  the  battalion  and  by  the  brigade,  and 
piling  skulls  to  build  his  way  to  fame.  Why  not  a 
patriot  and  a  statesman,  heading  parties  and  carrying 
elections,  with  speeches  from  the  stump  and  huzzas 
from  the  multitude?  Nor  would  it  be  considering 
too  curiously  if  it  were  to  be  imagined  that,  had  cir- 
cumstances been  propitious,  Shiverton  Shakes  might 
at  this  very  hour  have  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
highest  of  human  honors  and  the  most  sublime  of 
modem  inventions,  that  of  being  pilloried  by  the  po- 
litical press  and  flung  at  by  half  the  nation — the  new 
pleasure,  for  which  an  exhausted  voluptuary  of  the 
classic  age  breathed  sighs  in  vain. 

But  such  delights  as  these  were  denied  to  Shivortcn 
Shakes,  who  was  too  strictly  taught  to  be  seen  and 
not  heard — who  was  not  to  speak  until  he  was  spoken 
to;  in  consequence  whereof,  as  the  invitation  was 
not  very  oQen  extended,  he  came  near  being  deprived 
of  the  faculty  of  speech  altogether. 

When  Shiverton  Shakes  came  home — "why, 
there 's  company  in  the  parlor,"  and  Shiverton  Shakes 
went  to  learn  manners  and  deportment  in  the  kitchen. 
Shiverton  Shakes  breakfasted,  dined  and  supped  in 
the  kitchen,  and  when  promoted  by  a  call  up  stairs, 
Shiverton  mumbled  in  his  words,  fumbled  in  his 
pockets  and  rumpled  among  his  hair.    An  ungainly 


lout  was  Shiverton  Shakes.  He  had  been,  so  to 
speak,  paralyzed  by  his  undeveloped  idea.  Hit 
original  confidence,  instead  of  being  modulated  and 
modified,  had  been  extirpated,  and  the  natural  aplomb 
of  his  character — that  which  keeps  mea  on  their  feet, 
maintaining  the  adjustment  and  balance  of  their  facul- 
ties— had  been  destroyed. 

*'  The  boy  is  a  booby,"  said  Mr.  Shakes;  "^ 
can't  you  stand  up  strait  and  speak  out  ? — ^you  're  old 
enough." 

''Well,  I  do  declare,"  subjoined  Mrs.  Shakes, 
"  I  'm  quite  ashamed  of  him.  I  can't  think  how  he 
came  to  be  such  a  goose.  When  Mary  Jooes  spoke 
to  him  the  other  day,  I  do  dedare  if  he  did  n't  put  bis 
thumb  right  in  his  eye  and  almost  twist  himself  out  of 
his  jacket ;  and  when  she  asked  him  what  he  learned 
at  school,  all  he  could  say  was  '  he !  he !  I  don'  know.' 
He  sha  n't  show  himself  again  till  he  behaves  better-* 
a  great  long — " 

"I  don't  like  to  be  harsh — in  fact,  I'm  rather  too 
indulgent,"  philanthropically  remarked  Mr.  Shakes; 
"  but,  if  I  were  to  do  my  duty  by  this  boy,  I  ou^  to 
chastise  him  out  of  these  awkward  tricks.  Thef»— 
go— down  stairs  with  you.  It 's  the  only  place  you  'ra 
fit  for." 

"He  must  never  be  allowed  to  come  up  wfan 
any  body 's  here — not  till  he  knows  how  to  speak  to 
people." 

Such  was  the  earlier  life  of  Shiverton  Shakee.    He 
was  not  to  plunge  into  the  billows  of  the  world  befon 
he  had  learned  to  swim,  and  yet  was  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  this  species  of 
natation,  in  those  smaller  rills  and  ripples  where 
alone  the  necessary  confidence  and  dexterity  are  to  be 
obtained.    It  wbs  perhaps  believed  that  he  could  cast 
the  boy  ofi*  and  assume  the  man,  without  preliminary 
training,  and  that,  having  been  seen  but  not  heard  fior 
so  many  years,  he  would  have  an  instinctive  force, 
at  the  proper  moment,  to  catise  himself  both  to  ba 
seen  and  heard,  thus  suddenly  stepping  from  one  esE* 
treme  to  the  other.    There  may  be  such  forces  in 
some   people — in   people   who,  in  a  phrenologioU 
aspect,  have  a  larger  propelling  power,  to  drive  them 
over  the  snags,  sa\%'yers  and  shallows  of  this  *'  shoal 
of  time."    They  were  not,  however,  to  be  found  in 
Shiverton  Shakes.    Nor  vtvls  he  a  proof  of  the  correct- 
ness of  that  common  parental  theory,  so  oftoa  urged 
to  palliate  and  to  excuse  deficiencies  in  culture  and 
supervision,  that  he  would  "  know  better  wh^i  he 
grew  older,"  thus  endeavoring  to  make  future  years 
responsible  for  duties  which  should  be  performed  by 
ourselves  and  at  the  existing  moment.    This  method 
of  "  knowing  better"  may  suit  the  procrastinating 
disposition,  and  there  may  be  instances  in  which  it 
engenders  a  corrective  influence ;  but  it  is  at  best  a 
doubtful  experiment  to  permit  defects  thus  to  "  harden 
into  petrifaction"  while  awaiting  the  uncertain  period 
of  removal.    That  we  may  "know  better  when  wei 
are  older"  is  like  enough ;  but  then,  will  vn  do  better  ? 
— ^who,  of  all  the  world,  does  better — much  better- 
half  as  much  better  as  he  ought — as  he  "  knows  bet* 
ter?"     There  are  diflferenoes,  sad   to   experience, 
hard  to  overcome,  between  knowing  and  doing.    TIm 
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right  habitude  is  the  sorest  panoply.  Shhrertoo 
Shakes  had  no  habitude  but  the  wrong  habitude— no 
panoply  at  all. 

Shiverton  vrent  forth  into  the  world— ahrinkingly 
forth— modestly  forth,  and  so  forth,  which  perhaps  is 
very  amiable  as  an  abstraction,  though  its  value,  in  a 
peculiarly  brazen  state  of  society,  is  not  quite  so  great 
in  a  practical  point  of  view  as  the  school-bo<^  would 
have  us  to  believe — ^for  if,  as  we  are  told,  this  modesty 
is  a  candle  to  one's  merit,  there  must  be  some  strange 
omission  in  regard  to  lighting  the  wick,  and  unless 
that  process  be  complied  with,  it  is  as  clear  as  dark- 
ness  can  make  it,  that  all  the  candles  in  the  universe 
will  do  but  little  toward  an  illimiination.  It  is  at  least 
certain  that  Shiverton's  merit  gained  no  reftilgence 
from  his  unobtrusiveness,  and  that  his  retiring  dispo- 
sition, so  far  from  promoting  his  interests  and  extend- 
ing his  fame,  according  to  the  philosophic  notion  on 
the  subject,  came  near  causing  him  to  be  pushed  out 
of  sight  and  forgotten  altogether.  No  one  searched 
him  from  his  obscurity — fortune  passed  by  his  door 
without  knocking,  and  reputation  swept  onward  with- 
out offering  him  a  seat  in  its  vehicle.  Yet  Shiverton 
was  as  modest  as  modest  could  be — as  modest,  ao- 
oording  to  the  popular  comparison,  as  a  sheep.  He 
thought  nothing  of  himself  at  all — be  invariably  got 
oat  of  the  way  when  other  people  wanted  to  advance, 
oo  the  principle  of  **  after  you  is  manners,"  and  when 
others  spoke  first,  he  was  particularly  careful  to  speak 
last,  or  not  to  speak  at  all;  suppressing  his  own 
wishes,  feelings  and  opinions  to  promote  the  general 
harmony.  A  retiring  man  was  Shiverton,  and  be  ob- 
tained an  occupation  wherein  his  main  intercourse 
was  with  his  pen  and  with  columns  of  figures,  so  that 
he  still  could  be  seen  and  not  heard,  according  to  the 
regulation  which  governed  his  childhood.  He  stooped 
as  he  walked,  that  his  superiority  of  height  (for  Shiver- 
ton had  stretched  in  longitude  far  beyond  his  unpre- 
tending wishes)  might  be  lost,  as  it  were,  in  the  smaller 
crowd,  and  he  vreox  home,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to 
do  so,  by  the  "  alley  way,"  to  avoid  the  ostentation  of 
parading  the  thoroughfares,  and  to  escape  the  embar- 
rassing operation  of  returning  salutations  to  those 
with  whom  he  vrns  unavoidably  acquainted.  What 
would  Shiverton  Shakes  not  have  given  if  ho  had 
known  nobody — if  there  were  nobody  here  but  himself, 
or  if  he  could  consume  this  troublesome  ''  how  d  'ye 
do"  existence  in  a  back  room,  up  three  pair  of  stairs, 
uriiere  no  cme  could  by  possibility  come  ?  And  bis 
bashfulness  grew  by  being  indulged.  He  sufiered, 
not  only  by  the  painful  sensations  of  his  own  timidity, 
but  still  more  by  the  thought  that  others  likewise  saw 
into  his  perturbations,  and  derived  enjoyment  from  his 
internal  sufferings.  He  appropriated  every  laugh  to 
hmnelf— he  could  not  think  that  when  he  was  within 
the  range  of  observation,  there  could  possibly  be  any 
other  jest  so  likely  to  provoke  a  smile ;  and  when  peo- 
ple talked  together  with  mirthfulness  on  their  coun- 
tenance, he  was  sure  that  the  awkwardnesses  and  de- 
fects of  Shiverton  Shakes  were  under  discussion.  He 
had  never  heard  of  any  thing  else  at  home,  and  he 
always  felt  as  if  he  were  a  discreditable  intruder  who 


ought,  if  any  thing,  to  apologise  for  having  come  into 
this  breathing  world  at  all.  Had  there  been  such  a 
thing  as  a  back  door  to  our  sublunary  sphere,  ha 
would  certainly  have  opened  it,  if  it  could  have  beeo 
done  without  noise,  and  have  crept  out,  glad  to  escape 
into  the  knmeasurable  solitude  of  ether. 

But  a  retreat  of  this  sort  is  not  possible,  according  to 
existing  planetary  arrangements,  without  a  recourse  to 
means  to  which  Shakes  had  a  repugnance.  The  sensi- 
bility of  his  nervous  system  rejected  the  thought  of  a 
cold  bath  by  midnight,  with  brickbats  in  his  vest  and 
paving  stones  in  his  coat  pockets — the  pistol  is  a  meant 
of  dismissal  altogether  too  noisy  for  the  retiring  dispo- 
sition, and  the  elevation  of  the  cord  shows  an  aspiring 
temper  which  would  not  have  been  at  all  character- 
istic in  Shiverton  Shakes.  Beside,  a  jury  in  such 
cases  generally  looks  for  the  impulsive  reason,  and 
how  ridiculous  it  would  seem  to  be  returned  in  the 
newspapers  as  one  who  had  voluntarily  gone  defunct 
through  lack  of  brass!  Such  an  imagination  could 
not  be  entertained  even  for  an  instant.  There  would 
be  more  chuckling  than  ever.  Shiverton  resolved  to 
live — to  be  Shakes  to  the  end  of  his  terraqueous  term, 
no  matter  how  unpleasant  it  mi^t  be. 

Still,  however,  manoeuvre  as  one  may,  we  cannot 
always  avoid  contact  with  the  world  in  some  of  its 
phases.  Invitations  will  come,  for  instance,  from 
which  there  is  no  moral  possibility  of  evasion.  To  be 
very  unwell  sometimes  answers  a  good  purpose,  if 
indeed  these  dodging  purposes  be  ever  good,  when  the 
motive  is  simply  a  dodge  from  a  failure  in  self-reliance. 
It  will  do  to  have  prior  engagements  occasionally 
when  none  such  exist,  and  then  the  pressure  of  busi- 
ness at  certain  seasons  may  be  extreme;  but  exert 
ourselves  to  that  end  as  we  may,  there  arc  few  indi- 
viduals who  can  contrive  to  be  ill  all  the  time,  or 
al>^'ays  to  have  a  prior  engagement,  qr  to  be  busy  so 
continually  as  not  to  have  an  evening  to  spare ;  and 
then  a  point  blank  uon  htrentusy  without  the  shadow 
of  a  palliation,  is  scarcely  to  be  attempted  under  cer- 
tain circumstances.  It  requires  the  imperturbable 
solidity  of  a  stone  wall  to  be  guilty  of  it.  It  i^its  upon 
the  soul  like  a  nightmare,  and  the  guilty  -wnkes  next 
morning  with  a  conscience  as  heavy  as  a  millstone. 
Shiverton  Shakes  was  cornered  by  such  an  invitation 
— ^to  a  dance  of  the  most  extensive  and  brilliant  de- 
scription— in  honor  of  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of 
one  concerning  whom  he  had  post  mortem  expecta- 
tions— expectations  which  he  fondly  dreamed  would 
productively  swvivc  the  individual  who  had  given 
rise  to  them.  It  was  therefore  what  we  may  call,  for 
want  of  an  established  phrase  to  describe  it,  the  invi- 
tation undeniable — ^tbe  trident  of  an  appeal  which 
forks  on  either  side  and  pins  one  through  the  body. 
It  was  an  invitation  which,  with  all  Shivcrton's  agile 
practice  in  this  respect,  he  could  neither  leap  over 
nor  yet  creep  under.  It  was  not  to  be  got  roimd,  on 
the  right  band  or  upon  the  leH.  It  enfianked  and  en^ 
filaded— encircled  and  hemmed  in.  Yet,  if  boldly 
faced,  it  was  obvious  that  Shiverton  Shakes  could  not 
help  being,  to  some  extent  at  least,  a  feature  on  the 
occasion— occasions,  like  countenances,  must  hava 
feamres,  or  they  cease  to  be  occasions.    But  to  be 
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suddenly  elevated  into  a  feature— projected  from  the 
level  into  a  promontory,  like  some  diver  duck  of  a 
volcanic  island — ^when  we  are  not  used  to  it— when 
we  do  n*t  know  how !  Who,  in  such  a  crisis,  could 
avoid  feeling  like  Shakes  ?  To  be  a  protuberance— 
a  card— « first  or  a  second  fiddle,  with  no  acquaint- 
ance with  the  bow  and  innocent  of  rosin — to  dance 
with  the  bride — ^to  be  fascinating  to  the  mauls — to 
make  himself  generally  agreeable,  who  had  never  be- 
fore been  on  such  hard  duty — ^to  be  ea^y,  graceful, 
willy — "  preposterous  and  pestiferous  I"  cried  Shiver- 
t(Hi  Shakes ;  '^  me  making  myself  agreeable !  I  should 
like  to  catch  myself  at  it." 

Shiverton  was  haunted  by  Mrs.  Marygold's  note. 
In  his  dreams  it  was  like  the  air  drawn  da^er  of  the 
tragedy.  It  seemed  to  "  marshal  him  the  way  he  was 
to  go,"  and  beckoned  him  on,  not  to  Duncan's  sur- 
cease— Duncan  surceased  in  the  dark — the  fewer  wit- 
nesses the  better — ^but  to  something  much  worse,  in 
his  fearful  estimation — to  violins  and  laughter — to 
smiles  and  compliments — to  airs  and  graces — to  silks 
and  cologne — blooming  bouquets,  pearly  teeth  and 
fla.shing  eyes — more  terrible  to  him  than  frowning 
ramparts  and  stem  artillery. 

Shiverton  sat  alone  in  his  chamber.  The  lamp 
burned  dimly,  and  the  fatal  note,  its  perfume  not  yet 
departed,  lay  before  him. 

"  There  '^  my  ankle,"  said  he,  aAer  a  gloomy  pause, 
*^  if  I  could  only  sprain  it  now,  without  hurting  my- 
self much — sprain  it  gently — but  no^that  wont  do— 
they'd  guess  in  a  minute — ^and  I  couldn't  very  conve- 
niently contrive  to  break  my  neck  for  a  day  or  two, 
by  way  of  s(Hnething  original ;  but  I  almost  wish  it 
was  broke.  It  would  save  a  fellow  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  I  should  like  to  raise  a  fever,  ifl  only  knew 
how ;  but  I  can't  find  a  headache  with  all  the  shaking 
I  can  give  it.  Perhaps  it  would  n't  do  to  be  found  '  no 
more'  when  they  came  to  call  me  to  breakfast,  (xi  the 
morning  of  this  horrible  dance;  but  I  wii>h  I  was  no 
more — t  wish  I  never  had  been  more  at  all.  But 
more  or  less,  I  must  go,  if  an  earthquake  does  not  in- 
tervene, or  if  there  is  not  a  blow  up  of  some  sort. 
But  these  things  never  happen  when  they  're  wanted. 
I  never  found  the  dentist  out  in  my  life  when  I  was  to 
be  hurt.  There  are  matters  which  can't  postpone. 
Hanging  day  is  hanging  day,  whether  it  rains  or 
shines,  and  then  hanging  day  is  never  yesterday — I 
don't  mind  things  when  they  're  past — hanging  day  is 
always  to-morrow  or  to-day — something  to  come — 
something  that 's  not  done,  but  must  be  done.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  I  'm  never  done,  but  always  doing — 
going  to  be  done." 

After  this  escapade,  Shiverton  was  moodily  silent- 
expressionless  outwardly,  save  in  the  restless  trans- 
position of  his  pedal  extremities,  while  his  brows 
were  knitting  like  a  weaver's  loom. 

"  II  they  'd  let  me  be,  now — but  they  wont — they 
never  do,"  continued  he  sharply ;  "let  me  be  in  a 
corner,  or  in  the  refreshment  room,  eating  things  and 
drinking  things— cracking  nuts,  or  forking  pickled 
oysters,  or  spooning  in  ice  cream,  and  nobody  looking 
on — it  always  chokes  me  when  any  body 's  looking 
on — things  wont  get  on  the  spoon,  and  my  plate  is 


sure  to  spill  and  run  over — if  they  *d  do  so,  I  *d  be  able 
to  get  along  well  enough;  but  then  I  must  go  in 
among  the  ladies — there's  nothing  scares  me  mora 
than  ladies — good-looking  ladies  particularly — I  caoH 
talk  to  them— they  frighten  me  like  Old  Scratch.  Yet 
I  've  got  all  the  books  about  manners,  in  that  clos^— 
*  American  Chesterfield,'  '  Etiquette,'  and  all  thai- 
why  do  n't  somebody  publish  how  to  flourish  away  in 
other  people's  houses,  so  we  can  learn  it  in  three  les- 
sons, like  French,  Italian  and  Spanish?  That 's  the 
kind  of  cheap  literature  I  want." 

At  last  he  sprung  impatiently  from  his  chair,  and 
the  clock  struck  one. 

"Since  I  must  go  to  Mrs.  Marygold's  whether  I 
will  or  not,  I  had  better  begin  to  practice  as  soon  at 
possible — practice  tea  party" — and  Shiverton  brushed 
up  his  hair  and  pulled  down  his  wristbands ;  "that's 
the  way  I  suppose. — Now  I  come  in,  so,"  and  he 
threw  his  head  aside  in  a  languishing  manner — "  Hope 
you're  very  well,  Mrs.  Marygold — that  chair's  the 
old  lady— how  dee  doo,  Mrs.  Marygold— how  *s  Bob? 
—no,  not  Bob— how  is  Mr.  Robert  ? — then  that  bed- 
post 's  the  old  man— compliments  to  the  old  man- 
that  wash-stand  is  the  young  ladies,  all  of  a  bunch— 
your  most  obedient,  says  I,  in  a  sort  of  off-hand  way- 
most  obedient  to  the  wash-stand,  and  a  »<xt  of  a  slide 
all  round. — Pooh !  it 's  easy  enough,  if  you  go  right 
at  it— who 's  afraid  ?— Ha !  ha  I"  and  Shiverton  be- 
came excited,  bowing  about  the  room.  *•  Dance !  why 
yes,  to  be  sure  I  will — Pleasure  of  dancing  with  Miss 
Slammerkin? — hoi  ho!  tolderol!  tolderol!  chassei 
across — swing  corners — slambang !  pigeon-wing !" 

Shiverton's  operations  in  this  matter  were  rathar 
of  the  old  school ;  more,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  from  the 
dash  of  desperation  that  tinged  his  spirit  at  the  time, 
than  from  any  other  cause,  and  so,  forgetting,  if  he 
ever  knew  it,  the  easy,  unambitious  and  nonchalant 
manner  of  the  modern  ball-room,  he  set  arms  and  legs 
agoing  with  the  whirligig  vigor  and  expansive  reach 
of  a  windmill.  The  floor  creaked  and  trembled — the 
windows  rattled  and  shook ;  but  still  he  danced  away 
with  the  concentred  energy  of  one  who  "  had  busi- 
ness would  employ  an  age,  and  but  a  moment's  time 
to  do  it  in."  He  was,  in  fact,  and  without  being  con- 
scious of  it,  realizing  a  great  moral  and  physiological 
truth.  His  mental  uneasiness  found  relief  in  physical 
action,  on  the  principle  which  renders  the  body  rest- 
less when  the  mind  is  disturbed,  that  the  supera- 
bundance of  the  nervous  force  may  be  diverted  from 
our  thoughts  to  our  muscles.  Care  and  bashfulness 
seemed  to  be  driven  avrs^y  together.  The  rust  flew 
off,  and  a  momentary  hardness  and  transient  polish 
appeared. 

He  upset  the  chair.  "  Mrs.  Marygold 's  done  for," 
said  he  in  breathless  exultation.  Cra^h  went  the  table. 
"  Supper 's  over — let 's  waltz !  Taglioni  and  Queen 
Victoria — who 's  afraid !  I  knew  I  only  wanted  to 
begin,  to  go  ahead  of  D'Orsay !"  and  he  flew  round 
like  a  top,  to  the  complete  discomfiture  of  the  "  Duke- 
dom of  Hereford  and  those  movables." 

"  Murder  I — or  fire  I— or  thieves  '. — or  something! !" 
screamed  Mrs.  Fitzgig,  the  landlady,  as  she  awoke  in 
trepidation  from  her  slumbers,  the  more  appalled  be- 
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cause  it  'was  impoMible  to  imagine  what  was  the 
matter.  Terror  is  never  so  terrific  as  when  we  do 
not  know  what  terrifies  us.  "Boh!"  cried  in  the 
dark  will  unsettle  the  firmest  nerves,  because  it  has 
never  y^  been  decided  exactly  what  *'  Boh !"  means. 
People  will  tremble  and  run  at  "■  Boh !"  who  do  not 
shrink  from  surgery  or  from  an  unpaid  bill. 

The  uproar  continued,  and  at  la^t  Mrs.  Fitsgig, 
with  her  boarders,  men,  women  and  children,  leaped 
firom  their  beds  and  rushed,  blanketed  and  sheeted,  to 
the  scene  of  action. 

"  Shiverton  Shaken  is  crazy — run  for  Doctor  Slop !" 

*'  Shave  his  head  I"  said  one. 

"  Knock  him  down !"  exclaimed  another. 

"  Law  surl"  pathetically  cried  Mrs.  Fitzgig,  look- 
ing at  the  devastation — *'•  What 's  all  this  ?'* 

"It*8  tea-party — il*s  hop—it's  ball!"  shouted 
Shiverton,  for  once  grown  bold,  and  seizing  upon  his 
landlady — "Why  don't  you  jump  along? — swing 
around— practice  makes  perfect !" 

The  laughter,  loud  and  long,  which  followed  these 
explanatory  exclamations,  brought  Shiverton  Shakes 
to  his  semies,  and  awakened  him  from  his  dream  of 
ball-room  triumph,  as  if  he  had  suddenly  been  sub- 
jected to  the  tranquil izing  influeooe  of  a  shower- 
bath. 

**  Exercise — nothing  but  exercise — bad  health — too 
much  confined,"  muttered  he — "  a  man  must  have 
exercise." 

**  But  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 's  not  the  time,  is 
it?  and  breaking  things  is  not  the  way,  I  guess,"  said 
Mrs.  Fitzgig  sulkily.  Shiverton  Shakes  paid  the 
damages,  but  the  balance  of  ridicule  was  not  so 
easily  settled.  It  is  a  strange  thing,  too,  that  the  re- 
hearsal should  be  a  subject  of  derision,  when  the  deed 
itself  is  rather  commendable  than  otherwise.  If  a 
man  is  found  making  speeches  to  himself,  people  will 
regard  it  as  a  joke,  and  should  he  be  discovered  taking 
ofi'  his  hat  to  his  own  reflection  in  the  mirror,  that  he 
may  bow  with  grace  in  the  street,  and  perform  his 
devoir  to  fair  damsels  with  becoming  elegance,  why 
he  would  never  hear  the  last  of  it.  Always  turn  the 
key,  and  speak  i*ofily  when  practicing  gentlemanly 
deportment  to  supposititious  society.  If  you  expe- 
rience a  lack  of  preparatory  drill  in  the  art  of  making 
yourself  peculiarly  agreeable,  go  through  your  dis- 
cipline hi  the  vacant  garret,  and  should  there  be  no 
bolt  to  the  entrance,  keep  your  face  to  the  door,  that 
you  may  ccnifront  the  sudden  intruder  with  a  vacant 
countenance  and  the  fragment  of  a  tune,  as  if  nothing 
in  the  world  were  the  matter.  Demosthenes  himself 
must  have  telt  what  is  now  termed  "  flat,"  when  dc»- 
tected  shoveling  flints  into  his  mouih,  to  turnpike  his 
vocal ities,  and  to  Macadamise  the  way  for  his  oratorical 
genius.  To  do  such  things  is  praiseworthy.  To  be 
surprised  in  the  act  is  the  oflence.  The  spirit  of 
Lycurgus  survives  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  ihe 
Spartans  were  not  alone  in  thinking  that  it  is  not  the 
deed,  but  the  discovery,  which  is  to  be  reproved. 
Shakes  found  it  so,  when  jeered  for  his  social  training. 
And,  in  referring  to  this  popular  contradiction,  which 
asks  for  the  thing,  and  in  some  sort  dei  ides  one  of  the 
means  of  obtaining  it,  we  cannot  retrain  from  intro- 


ducing, as  an  illustration,  a  colloquy  in  which  our  hero 
bore  a  part. 

It  was  in  the  evening,  at  Mrs.  Fitzgig's— Shakes 
was  forlornly  looking  into  the  fire— but  few  of  the 
family  remained,  and  Mr.  Dashofi'  Upto»nufl',  a  gen- 
tleman probably  of  northern  descent,  but  professing  to 
know  a  thing  or  two  in  the  west,  twisted  his  mous- 
tache, adjusted  his  flowing  locks,  and  ceased  for  a 
moment  to  admire  his  legs. 

"  Shakes,"  said  Dashofl^  Uptosnufl",  "  this  sheepisb- 
ness  of  yours  will  never  do  in  the  world." 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  Shakes,  with  a  sigh ;  "  it  never 
did  do,  and  I  don't  think  it's  going  to  do.  But  what 
am  I  to  do?" 

"  Do !  where 's  the  difliculty  ? — do  like  other  people 
— do  like  me — do  and  don't  be  done.  I  tell  you  what 
it  is.  Shakes,  there 's  a  double  set  of  principles  in  this 
world,  one  of  which  is  to  talk  about  and  the  other  to 
act  upon— one  is  preached  and  the  other  is  practiced. 
You  've  got  hold,  somehow,  of  the  wrong  set — the  set 
invented  by  the  knowing  ones  to  check  competition 
and  to  secure  all  the  good  things  for  themselves. 
That 's  the  reason  people  are  always  praising  modest 
merit,  while  they  are  pushing  along  without  either  the 
one  or  the  other.  You  always  let  go  when  anybody 's 
going  to  take  your  place  at  table— you  always  hold 
back  when  another  person  's  wanting  the  last  of  the 
nice  things  on  the  dish.  Thai's  not  the  way — bow 
and  nod  and  show  your  teeth  with  a  fascination,  but 
take  what  you  want  for  all  that.  This  is  manners — 
knowing  the  world.  To  be  polite  is  to  have  your  own 
way  gracefully — other  people  are  delighted  at  your 
style — you  have  the  profit." 

"  But  I  'm  ashamed — what  would  people  think  ?" 

*'  Why,  Shiverton  Shakes,  if  you  only  learn  to  un- 
derstand the  hocus  pocus  of  it,  they'll  think  of  you 
just  what  you  wish  them  to  think.  Don't  be  afraid 
di  other  people — otiier  people  is  a  goose.  Hav'  n't 
you  found  that  out  yet  ?  Who  is  ever  afraid  of  peo- 
ple when  he  knows  them  well — lives  in  the  same 
house  with  them  ?  You  're  not  afraid  of  Mrs.  Fitz- 
gig ;  you  're  not  afraid  of  me — you  're  not  afraid  of 
the  washerwoman — not  much  afraid,  even  when  you 
owe  her  for  the  lust  quarter.  Confidence  is  only 
carrying  out  the  principle — look  upon  everybody  as 
me,  or  Mrs.  Fitzgig,  or  the  washerwoman.  That  *s 
the  way  to  do.  As  for  your  not  knowing  people,  it 
amounts  to  nothing — it 's  often  an  advantage — for 
then  you  may  (airly  conclude  they  do  n't  know  you. 
How  are  battles  gained?  Because  the  party  who 
run  away,  do  n't  know  that  their  enemies  were  just 
about  to  do  the  same  thing— they  don't  know  that 
their  opponents  were  as  much  scared  as  themselves. 
Look  biuft*  and  the  day 's  your  own.  Nobody  sees 
beyond  appeaiances." 

"  Yes,  but  I  can't  do  as  you  advise — I  think  I  can 
sometimes,  when  no  person  's  by ;  but  when  I  come 
to  try  it,  I  cant — I  feci  so — my  heart  bumps  so— my 
tongue 's  so  dry,  and  1  always  tumble  over  things  and 
tread  on  somebody's  toe.  I  'm  sure  to  tread  on  some- 
Iwdy's  toe." 

*'  Shiverton,  you  're  a  melancholy  victim  to  the 
errors  of  education  and  the  wrong  set  oi  principles 
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or  you  would  n't  tread  on  other  people's  toes — not  so 
they  'd  know  it,  even  if  you  had  to  step  over  their 
heads.  If  you  only  understand  how,  you  can  do 
what  you  please.  The  style  is  all.  Ah,"  ccmtinued 
Dashofl*  Uptosnuff,  falling  into  a  philosophic  reverie, 
"  what  a  world  of  blunders  is  this !  They  've  got  free 
schools  and  high  schools  and  universities  and  colleges, 
— they  learn  to  cypher — to  read  languages — to  under- 
stand mathematics  and  all  sorts  of  things — compara- 
tively useless  things — but  who  is  taught  confidence — 
that  neat  kind  of  confidence  which  don't  look  like 
confidence — who  is  taught  to  converse,  when  in  that 
lies  all  the  civil  engineering  of  life,  which  shaves 
the  mountain  from  our  path,  tunnels  the  rocks  and 
lifts  us  to  the  lop  of  the  social  Alleghenies?  Who 
learns  at  school  how  to  make  a  bow,  or  to  get  a  wife 
with  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  or  upwards  ?  Where, 
in  short,  is  that  professorship  which  shows  us  the  road 
to  success  and  indicates  how  we  are  to  live  without 
work,  the  great  secret  at  which  we  are  all  struggling 
to  arrive  ?  As  things  are  managed  now,  we  are  sol- 
diers sent  to  the  battle  before  we  have  learned  to  tell 
one  end  of  our  muskets  from  the  other ;  and  before  we 
have  discovered  where  to  insert  the  load  and  where 
to  place  the  priming,  the  war  is  over  and  we  are 
among  the  killed,  wounded  and  missing.  Isn't  it 
doleful  ?" 

*'  Very,"  said  Shiverton,  mournfully. 

"  Well,  now,  for  my  part,  I  do  n't  see  the  trouble," 
said  Mrs.  Fitzgig ;  "  why  can't  a  man  buck  up  ?" 

**  Nor  I,"  added  Miss  Jemima  Fitzgig,  who  wanted 
to  be  Mrs.  something.  ''It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  get  along,  e.<pecially  among  ladies,"  and  she 
glanced  tenderly  at  Mr.  Dashofl'  UplosnufT. 

**  You  must  make  an  eflbrt,  Shiverton — one  plunge 
and  all  will  be  over — go  to  Marygold's  determined  on 
boldness.  Sooner  or  later,  you  must  begin.  It  is  im- 
possible to  dodge  in  this  way  forever." 

What  a  happy  thing  it  would  be  if  the  determina- 
tion were  the  achievement — if  "I  will"  were  the 
consummation — if,  by  one  potent  screw  upon  the 
organ  of  firmness,  the  little  troop  of  faculties  which 
make  up  our  identity,  could  be  wheeled  infb  the  un- 
shrinking and  impenetrable  Macedonian  phalanx,  and 
if  there  could  be  no  uneasy  intervention  oC  doubtful 
thoughts  between  the  firm  resolve  and  its  execution. 

"  I  will,"  said  Shiverton,  and  he  did. 

He  did — but  how  ?  Let  us  not  anticipate.  Let  us 
sooner  pause  before  ringing  up  for  tlie  catastrophe  of 
this  painful  drama,  and  rather  seek  metaphysically  to 
know  why  it  was  a  painful  history  and  why  it  had  a 
catastrophe — why  any  of  us  have  catastrophes — for 
catastrophe  is  not  necessary  to  our  nature.  If  the 
faculties  were  in  equipoise,  we  should  never  fall — 
Shiverton  Shakes  would  not  have  fallen.  We  are,  to 
a  certain  extent,  rope  dancers  here  below — Seiltan- 
zers — Ilerr  Clines,  and  there  is  truth  in  the  Mahom- 
medun  supposition  that  we  cross  the  gulf  upon  a  bridge 
finer  than  a  hair.  Any  internal  force,  therefore,  in 
excess  or  in  deficiency,  swerves  us  from  the  right  line, 
and  we  run  the  risk  of  being  impinged  upon  an  ad- 
verse catastrophical  circumstance,  having  the  me- 


lancholy preferment  of  serving  to  point  s  moral  and 
adorn  a  tale.  Our  vices  are  our  virtues  running  to 
riot  and  pushing  into  the  extr«iie,  and  all  humui 
impulses  are  good,  in  subordination  and  in  their  place. 
It  is  their  morbid,  unwholesome  conditi<m  which 
makes  our  trouble.  There  is  no  sinfulness  in  thirst, 
if  the  proper  means  are  used  to  quench  it ;  nor  is  am- 
bition unholy,  if  it  only  seeks  honorable  and  useful 
distinction  among  men.  Acquisitiveness  is  derided; 
but  a  subdued  acquisitiveness  is  requisite,  if  we  would 
not  be  a  burden  to  our  friends  and  subject  old  age  to 
the  degradation  of  being  a  charge  upon  the  public 
purse.  Even  anger — the  combativeness  and  de- 
structiveness  of  modern  definition — is  essential  to  our 
well-being,  as  a  defensive  means,  and  that  the  (^pres- 
sor may  fear  to  set  his  heavy  foot  upon  us.  We  are, 
in  short,  good  people  enough  in  the  constituents  of  our 
individuality — all  the  materials  are  respectable  in 
themselves ;  it  is  the  quantity  of  each  which  causes 
the  disturbance.  Too  much  courage  makes  the 
bully — too  little  shrinks  into  the  coward.  A  modi- 
cum of  self-esteem  induces  us  to  scorn  meanness— 
with  too  large  a  share,  our  pride  becomes  an  insult 
and  an  outrage.  The  love  of  approval  gives  amia- 
bility to  our  deportment;  but  it  may  run  into  perking 
vanity  and  ambling  affectation.  Happy  they  "  whose 
blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  commingled,"  that 
they  can  march  with  a  steady  step  and  have  no  reason 
for  pausing  analysis  to  learn  why  they  stumble. 

Now  the  psycholc^ical  ship  o(  Shakes — the  vessel 
which  carried  this  Ca^ar  and  his  fortunes — was  de- 
fective in  its  trim — the  ballast  was  badly  stowed — too 
much  by  the  head  or  too  much  something  else,  which 
prevented  it  from  working  "  shi{)shape  and  Bristol 
fashion."  His  deference  to  "  other  people"  had  been 
nourished  to  an  extent  which  cast  a  destructive 
shadow  over  his  other  faculties,  and  his  firmness  and 
self-reliance  bad  probably  left  hollows  in  Uiis  pericra- 
nium. But  it  was  not  altogether  that  he  placed  no 
sufficient  estimate  upon  himself — there  were  times — 
times  apart — times  of  retiracy,  when  he  felt  "  as  good 
as  you" — perhaps  better,  and  it  may  be  that  it  was  an 
overweening  desire  to  fill  out  his  fancy  sketch  of  him- 
self—to  be  a  sublime  Sliakes — the  embodiment  of  his 
own  conception — which  gave  such  paralyzing  for(«  to 
the  eye  of  the  observer — ^that  "  Mrs.  Grundy"  whose 
criticism  we  all  fear,  more  or  less,  and  made  him  either 
shrink  from  the  efibrt,  or  fail  miserably  when  be 
did  venture  on  the  attempt.  Was  it  at  all  thus  with 
Shakes  ?  There  are  such  apparent  contradictions  in 
hiuuanity.  But  who  is  ''  clairvoyant"  enough  to  pene- 
trate into  the  mental  council  chamber,  and  discover 
what  we  scarce  know  ourselves  ? 

It  was  cold  and  dark,  but  yet  a  man  in  a  cloak 
walked  uneasily  up  and  down  the  street.  Lights 
beamed  from  the  windows  and  carriages  drove  up  to 
the  door  of  a  mansion,  upon  which  his  earnest  regards 
seemed  to  be  fixed. 

*'  Now,  I  will,"  said  he,  pausing  under  the  trees ; 
"  no,  not  yet— I  can  wait  a  little  while  longer. 

"  I  wish  it  was  to-morrow  or  some  time  next 
week,"  muttered  he.      "  I  wish  I  was  a  chimney- 
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sweep,  for  they  are  all  a-bed — ^I  wish  I  was  that  limp- 
ing* fellow  with  a  bad  cold,  crying  oysters — ^he  do  n*t 
wear  white  kids — ^I  almost  wish  I  had  an  attack  of 
apoplexy  and  somebody  was  rolling  me  along  on  a 
wheelbarrow. 

"  Now  for  it !"  and  he  dashed  desperately  up  the 
steps  and  seized  the  bell-handle  with  unflinching 
fingers— but  he  did  not  pull — like  the  renowned  "  King 
of  France,"  he  walked  gently  down  again. 

'*  I  think  I  should  like  a  little  hot  whiskey  punch," 
sighed  he ;  '*  very  strong  whiskey,  and  remarkable 
hot  punch." 

It  is  an  anti-temperance  weakness,  no  doubt ;  but 
still  there  are  passages  in  most  men's  lives  when  they 
feel  the  very  want  expressed  by  Shiverton  Shakes — 
when  they  would  "  like  a  punch'' — a  strong  punch — 
to  make  them  go.  But  such  punches  are  apt  to  be- 
come bad  punches — to  punch  out  one's  brains.  If 
you  cannot  get  along  without  punch,  you  had  better 
not  go  at  all. 

*'  But  no— who's  afraid? — ^Uptosnuffwill  laugh  if  I 
do  n't — here  goes !"  and  the  bell  rang  loudly. 

Shiverton  Shakes  had  committed  an  error — nothing 
dannts  a  man  of  his  infirmity  more  than  unaccustomed 
garments.  One  who  is  at  ^use  in  a  familiar  coat, 
feels  embarrassed  in  a  new  dress.  Shakes  had  caused 
his  hair  to  be  curled — it  pulled  in  every  direction. 
His  white  gloves  were  rather  of  the  tightest — his  satin 
stock  had  not  yet  the  hang  of  his  neck — his  pumps 
uncomfortably  usurped  the  place  of  hUi  expanded 
boots — his  coat  had  only  come  home  that  afternoon. 
He  had  practiced  to  dance,  but  it  was  not  a  full  dress 
rehearsal.  His  white  waistcoat  and  his  snowy  gloves 
were  ever  in  his  eye;  he  saw  himself  continually, 
and  there  is  nothing  worse  than  to  see  one's  self,  un* 
der  circumstances  of  restraint — to  be  reminded  all  the 
time  that  yourself  is  there.  Shiverton  had  that 
species  of  consciousness  which  poetic  souls  have  at- 
tributed to  the  poker.  He  felt  like  a  catapult,  with- 
out hinge  or  joint.    He  was  cold  at  the  extremities. 

"  If  nobody  knew  me,  I  would  n't  care  so  much," 
quoth  he. 

But  Uptosnuff  was  unexpectedly  there — there  be- 
fore him. 

"  Now,  Shiverton — your  respects  to  the  hostess — 
graceful  and  rather  affectionate." 

*' I  wish  he  hadn't  said  that,"  growled  Shiverton, 
as  he  made  his  way,  as  if  traveling  on  eggs,  through  the 
gaily  dressed  throng  to  Mrs.  Marygold,  who  stood  in 
all  the  splendors  of  matronly  embellishment. 

"Mrs.  Marygold — I'm  very — how  d'ye — ^hope 
you're — good  evening — how's — ^yes  ma'am,"  qacu- 
lated  Shiverton,  spasmodically. 

"  Ah,  ha !  Shiverton !— rejoiced  to  see  you,"  said 
Mr.  Marygold,  a  jocular  gentleman,  with  a  mulberry 
nose ;  "  got  over  your  bashfulness,  I  suppose." 

"  Ye  o  s,"  responded  Shiverton,  with  a  mechani- 
cal efibrt  at  a  smile,  in  which  the  mouth  went  into 
attitude,  curving  toward  the  ears,  while  the  rest  of  the 
face  kept  its  rigid,  stony  appearance. 

"  GUd  of  it — plenty  of  pretty  girls  here— come,  let 
me  make  you  acquainted." 


"  No,  thank  you— I  'd  rather—" 

"Now's  your  time,  Shiverton,"  whispered  Upto- 
snuff,  "  keep  it  up—  do  n't  flinch." 

"  Mr.  Shakes,  bashful  Mr.  Shakes,  Miss  Simpkins — 
very  desirous  of  dancing  with  you.  Did  n't  you  say 
so?"  observed  the  jocular  Mr.  Marygold. 

**  No— yes — I— oh ! — ^very — it 's  getting  warm,"  and 
Shiverton  Shakes  sat  forcibly  down  upon  the  elderly 
Mrs.  Peachblossom,  who  shrieked  aloud,  while  Shakes 
sprang  up  with  amazement :  "  Just  as  I  expected— 
right  on  somebody's  toe !" 

"Never  mind — ^persevere,"  whispered  Uptosnuflf. 
"Nobody's  hurt.  Now  be  bold — it's  much  easier 
than  being  timid." 

"  I  will,"  said  Shiverton,  drawing  down  his  waist- 
coat; "I  will — ^keep  near  me,  but  do  n't  look  at  me — " 
and  Shiverton  led  his  partner  to  the  dance,  resolved 
at  all  hazards  to  try  the  advice  of  his  friend.  But 
when  the  dance  began  he  suddenly  felt  as  if  ten  thou- 
sand eyes  were  upon  him — ^his  little  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  picked  up  "  long  time  ago,"  deserted  from  his 
memory.  It  was  all  confusion,  and  every  attempt  to 
guide  his  erratic  steps  made  the  confusion  worse  con- 
founded. "  Now,  Mr.  Shakes"—"  there,  Mr.  Shakes," 
and  "  here,  Mr.  Shakes,"  only  served  to  mystify  his 
perceptions  still  more  deeply,  as,  driven  to  desperate 
courses,  he  danced  frantically  about,  in  the  vain  hope 
that  lucky  chance  might  put  him  upon  that  undis- 
covered and  apparently  undiscoverable  clue  to  the 
lab)Tinth,  to  which,  it  was  plain,  direction  could  not 
lead  him. 

"  Whew ! — Uptosnufi',"  panted  Shiverton,  during  a 
prelude  to  a  new  complication  of  dance  and  suflering, 
— when  the  tamborine  rang  out,  and  when  the  yellow 
man  in  ear-rings  was  evidently  inhaling  volumes  of  the 
atmosphere,  to  aid  him  in  calling  figures  in  that  as  yet 
unknown  tongue  and  untranslated  language  which 
dancers  alone  comprehend.  "  Uptosnufi',  I  can't  stand 
this— what  shall  I  do  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell— did  you  ever  try  to  faint?"  replied 
Uptosnufi*. 

"Yah-jTiy — doo  yandleming  foo-yay  I"  shouted  the 
yellow  man  in  ear-rings. 

"  Jang-jingle— r-a-a-n-g  foodie/'  said  the  tamborine. 

"  Shaw-shay !" 

If  Shiverton  could  have  reached  the  yellow  man, 
there  would  have  been  an  end  to  the  ear-rings ;  but  as 
this  vms  out  of  the  question,  he  shut  his  ey^  and  set 
his  arms  and  legs  in  action  with  an  unlimited  power 
of  attorney,  and,  though  he  went  many  ways,  it  hap- 
pened with  a  perversity  peculiar  to  Terpsichorean 
tyros,  that  he  never  hit  upon  the  right  ^'ay  at  the 
right  time;  for,  in  these  matters,  the  right  soon  be- 
comes wrong. 

The  company  began  to  gather  round,  to  witness  this 
exti^ordinary  and  extemporaneous  performance. 

"  ' Pon  my  soul,  if  I  don't  think  it's  animal  mag- 
netism," remarked  a  scientific  looking  individual,  with 
a  bald  head  and  green  spectacles.  "  He 's  mes- 
merized— be 's  under  the  influence  o(  the  fluid." 

"  I  wish  I  was,"  thought  Shiverton,  as  he  bounded 
like  a  kangaroo,  catching  his  rearward  foot  in  the 
flowing  robes  of  Miss  Simpkins,  and  oversetting  the 


A  O  A  Z  I  N  E. 


"  iDtcnicated !" 

"  ImuflferablB !" 


D  Shalies,  I  iiBTer  rauld  bave  believBd 
llw  you  would  have  come  la  my  house  id  wdi  ■  con 
dition,"  aud  Mn.  Muygold,  in  awTul 


"  Sfaiverlon  Shakes,  I  'ye  done  with  you  roraver," 
■aid  the  old  gealleoian. 

"  Hy  friend  will  wail  on  you  in  tha  moruiiu;,"  r»> 
marled  whisken. 

"Beal  a  relreal,  Shivenon— you 're  Walerioo'd," 
hinled  UplosauS."  "  Saav»  qui  pent.  It  '■  too  lata 
to  faiiu  now— wby  did  n'l  you  lie  still,  to  be  picked 
up?" 

Shiverton  charged  like  a  coucript  cf  the  Fiescli 
republic,  without  much  tcicDce,  tut  with  inflexible 
will,  at  what  he  thought  lu  be  ■»  ' 
coMly  m  rror 


bat,  though  a  decepllve  appearance  d  d  not  I 
him  ia"— be  rebounded  am  d  he  rub  of  g 
Shrieks  of  dlcmay  arose  on  every  side ,  but  Shr 
ton,  having  now  a  dearly  defined  object  in  vi 
"  bent  Dp  each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  fe 
and  overthrew  all  impediment,  including  stout  B 
Harygold  and  sundry  other  obalaclea  which  wer 
lbs  way  of  his  recoil,  to  say  nothing  of  John  with 
was  thus  delugi 


s  summarily  taught 


reached  home,  breathlen,  hi 


in  ho  y  example  of  the 
pe    ouB   AnsequeDce*  of  endeavormg  to  "assume  a 

"  A  man  must  be  brought  up  lo  it,"  soliloquiied 
Shivenon,  when  he  had  recovered  coolness  enou^ 
lo  think,  and  bad  kicked  his  kid  gloves  indignsjuly 
nio  a  corner ;  "  at  least,  I  'm  sure  that  this  spODla- 
neooa  combuslicn  sort  of  way  of  going  at  it  wtit 
never  answer  for  me.  If  I  could  now,  little  by  little, 
just  dip  in  a  fool — wet  my  head — slide  in  giadoally — 
become  accusiooied  and  acctuaintcd  by  degrees  and 
not  be  spoken  lo  or  bothered  at  first — begin  wheie  I 
wasn'lknown  or  where  people  do o't  laugh  at  eroiy- 
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thing  BO  confoundedly.  But  no— I'm  done  for^-this 
blow  up  at  Marygold's — I  can  never  show  my  liead 
again,"  and  he  buried  himself  in  the  blankets  as  if  he 
never  more  wished  to  be  looked  upon  by  the  surround- 
ing worid. 

This  was  the  first  and  last  attempt  of  Shiverton 
Shakes  to  gain  a  footing  in  society.  He  held  no  more 
intercourse  with  Dashofi*  Uptosnufi*,  for,  although  he 
admitted  the  correctness  of  that  individual's  theory, 
still  he  had  an  overwhelming  consciousness  of  in- 


ability to  carry  it  into  effect.  He  bought  him  a  turn- 
ing lathe  and  made  knicknacks  in  the  long  winter 
evenings,  smoked  cigars  and  tried  to  read  "  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire."  He  veould 
have  liked  to  have  a  wife,  but  the  process  of  getting 
one  was  too  much  for  his  nervous  sensibilities ;  so  he 
dined  at  an  ordinary  and  made  his  own  tea  and  toast, 
being  literally  and  truly  an  "  unexpressed  idea"- 
undeveloped  capability. 


THE    DEPARTURE    OF    YOUTH. 


BT  EOBSaT  MOBBtS. 


Dbpabt  not  yet,  fair  spirit,  go  not  yet — 

A  little  longer  bleaa  me  with  thy  smile — 
"With  youth  avray,  bow  many  a  sad  regret 

Would  come  to  darken  Time  and  burthen  toil ! 
Thy  joyous  laugh,  thy  step  of  buoyant  grace, 

Thy  dreams,  the  romance  of  the  eager  soul. 
The  fresh  blood  mantling  o'er  thy  guileless  face. 

Hie  bright  lip  qmming  falsehood's  vile  control, 
The  eye  of  light  and  love,  the  trusting  heart, 
Tske  these  with  life,  but  tear  us  not  apart. 

First-bom  and  loveliest — Nature's  chosen  child^ 

Thine  was  the  voice  that  erst  in  Eden's  shades 
Hirilled  through  the  glens  and  gloves  -with  music  wild, 

And  won  the  coy  doe  from  the  quiet  glade»— 
Thme  was  the  spirit  of  that  early  time. 

Golden  and  glorious  with  Creation's  light, 
When,  rich  in  beauty  and  unknown  to  crime. 

Young  Paradise  with  innocence  was  bright — 
When  bird  and  bee  and  herb  and  flower  and  stream 
Smiled  in  the  splendor  of  their  Maker's  beam .' 

Oh  I  go  not  yet,  sweet  Youth,  enchanting  <me. 

Or  leave  me  all  thy  hopes  and  thoughts  of  bUss — 
What  though  they  fade  before  my  race  is  run. 

They  will  but  pass  to  happier  worlds  than  this ! 
The  pictures  of  thy  pencil  of  the  heart — 

The  visions,  fancy-bom,  but  oh !  how  bright— 
The  glory  of  thy  glance— alas !  for  art ! 

Who  can  restore  a  single  ray  of  light, 
"When  age  has  dimmed  the  fire— who  recall 
The  rose  tints  to  the  cheek  at  Beauty's  Fall ! 


The  world — how  gay  its  scenes— how  fair  and  true. 

With  Youth  to  pioneer  and  pluck  its  flowers — 
The  stars  above  how  bright,  the  skies  how  blue, — 

How,  winged  with  joy,  passed  on  the  merry  hours— 
The  ringinging  laugh  of  girlhood  spoke  of  thee — 

Hark !  from  yon  dell — thy  lark-like  notes  e'en  now 
Revel  on  Zephyr's  wings— glad  melody ! 

And  see,  how  smooth  yon  beauteous  creature's  brow- 
Youth  still  is  there,  bright-hearted,  happy y  blest. 
The  angel  tenant  of  a  guileless  breast ! 

And  e'en  thy  tears — like  April  showers  they  fell — 

But  soon  and  silently  they  passed  avray — 
Hope's  sun  shone  through  them  and  with  magic  spell 

Gave  to  the  Aiture  many  a  rainbow  ray — 
Almig  thy  path  a  thousand  pleasures  shone 

Friendship,  and  Love  and  Fame  all  clustered  there. 
While  veiled  with  art  Temptation  stood  alone, 

And  whispered  low  some  soul  destroying  snare — 
Whispered  with  music  voice  and  syren  spell, 
Love  in  her  looks,  and  sometimes  feigned  too  well ! 

Then  go  not  yet,  fair  spirit — yet  awhile 

Tarry  beside  my  footsteps— let  me  dream 
Of  many  an  hour  made  bright  by  woman's  smile, 

Of  n»ny  a  bubble  joy  on  life's  swift  stream ! 
What  though  among  my  locks  old  Time  has  placed 

A  few  tmwelcome  records  of  his  power, 
E'en  summer  has  itj>  evanescent  frost — 

The  mind,  the  heart,  are  only  in  the  flower ; 
Then  bear  not  all  thy  morning  tints  away. 
The  soul  is  thine^h !  why  neglect  the  clay ! 


NAPOLEON. 


FROM    AN    UNPUBLISHED    POEM 


BT  XBS.  LTDIA.  J.  PIBBSOX. 


At  length  he  found  him  on  an  isle  that  lay. 
Like  a  sere  autumn  leaf  thrown  all  alone 
Upon  a  world  of  waters.    Lingering  there, 
Beside  an  isolated  monument. 
He  heard  men  say  that  he  who  lay  beneath 
Won,  wore,  and  lost  the  richest  diadem 
That  ever  minions  worshiped.    And  they  told 
How  like  a  startlhig  meteor  was  bis  course, 
4* 


Rismg  with  dazzling  ^ilendor  from  the  sea 
And  passing  on  with  fierce  magnificence. 
Marking  his  way  with  blood,  while  the  earth  shook. 
And  men  knelt  down  and  worshiped,  pouring  forth 
Prayers  and  loud  peons,  till  at  length  he  sunk 
Beneath  a  sea  of  flame.    And  men  looked  on 
And  trembled,  when  they  saw  the  fallen  star. 


; 


THE    HAWKING    PARTY. 


BT  KBfKT  WILLIAM  BXEBBBT. 


DniLT  gray  the  dawn  U  stealing— 

Stealing  np  the  eastern  sky, 
Load  the  red-cock^s  clarion  peeling 

Tells  the  world  tliat  mom  is  nigh. 

8oatherly  the  wind  is  sweeping, 

O'er  the  forests  sad  and  sere — 
Heavily  the  dews  are  weeping 

O'er  the  death  of  the  woodland  year. 

Faint  and  few,  the  stars  are  paling 
Through  the  rents  o'  the  rising  mist — 

Though  the  fog-Mrreaths  heavenward  sailing 
Are  not  yet  by  the  sunbeam  kissed. 

All  the  things  that  love  the  day- 
All  that  feed  or  fly  by  night — 

Early  greet  the  opening  day — 
Early  shun  the  approach  of  light. 

Homevrard  is  the  hilNfox  bending 
Slyly  through  the  darksome  glen  ; 

From  their  nests  the  rooks  are  wending, 
Far  and  fast  o'er  field  and  fen. 

Swift  the  wookdcock's  wing  is  gliding 
Down  the  vale  to  his  lonely  brake— 

And  the  teal  her  brood  is  hiding 
In  the  reeds  by  the  lilied  lake. 

In  the  yellow  stubbles  feeding 
Calls  the  partridge  sharp  and  shrill. 

While  his  hinds  the  stag  is  leading 
Toward  his  holt  from  the  heathy  hill. 

Lo !  the  great  son  skjrward  rushing 

Blithe  as  giant  from  his  lair — 
While  the  lavrock's  chant  outgushing 

Greets  the  lord  of  earth  and  air ! 

In  their  stalls  the  eoursers  standing 
Chide  their  laggard  grooms,  this  mom. 

Tliey  their  bits  should  now  be  chnnq>ing, 
Bounding  now  to  the  mellow  horn. 

In  their  courts  the  pack  is  whining, 

Anxious,  with  erected  ear — 
For  the  glorious  rally  pining. 

For  the  jolly  hunter's  cheer. 

Wake  then,  wake,  each  peerless  laaiden, 

Wake,  each  gallant  cavalier, 
Lo !  the  gale  with  moisture  laden. 

And  the  nxnith  the  best  o'  the  year ! 

Blithe  September's  days  are  over, 
Brown  October's  suns  are  past, 

Sere  is  now  the  seeding  clover. 
And  the  leaves  are  fallhig  fast. 

Southern  wind  and  cloudy  sky — 
Not  a  dew'drop  on  the  thorn — 

Splendidly  the  scent  virill  lie— 
'Tis  a  gknious  hunting  mora. 

Lo !  they  muster— lord  and  lady 

Brow  of  pride,  and  cheek  of  bloom- 
Pointed  beard  and  treases  shady 

Velvet  robe,  and  waviry  plume. 


Housings  gay,  and  bits  gold-glandngi 

Bells  of  falcons  tinkling  light — 
Chargers  tall,  and  palfreys  prancing. 

Meet  for  damsel,  meet  for  knight- 
Yeomen  tall,  with  badge  and  bearing, 

Gather  to  the  bugle  blast — 
Green-frocked  vnrlets,  featly  wearing 

Frames  whereon  the  hawks  to  cast. 

Gray-haired  huntsman,  soge  and  steady, 

Oracle  of  all  the  train — 
Hair-bruined  paged  rofth  and  ready 

For  the  skurry  o'er  the  plain. 

They  have  limroers  fleet  and  fiery, 
They  have  bhxxlhounds  stanch  and  alow, 

They  have  terriers  grim  and  wiry. 
They  have  spaniels  slight  and  low. 

Long-winged  falcon,  merlin  light, 

Tkrsel  gentle,  gosshawk  gay, 
Foes  for  fowl  of  every  flight, 

Heavy  duck,  or  heron  g^y. 

Choose  your  coursers — grasp  your  bridles, 
Lightly  leap  to  the  broidered  sclle— 

Lo !  yon  jennet  snorts  and  sidles ; 
Gallant,  look  to  the  lady  well. 

O'er  the  meadows,  gently  sweeping 
To  the  marge  of  the  streamlet  clear. 

Slowly  now  the  train  is  creeping. 
Lest  the  heronshaw  should  hear — 

Where  beside  the  ripplets  dancing. 

Still  and  silent  as  the  stone, 
Whence  he  waits  the  small  fry's  glancing, 

Siis  that  hermit  gray  and  lone. 

Now  the  spotted  brach  is  questing — 
See  her  feather,  see  her  stoop— 

Ho :  boy,  cease  thy  timeless  jesting  !— 
Lo !  the  quarry !    Falconer,  whoop ! 

With  his  harah  note  hoarsely  clanging, 

Lazily  the  air  he  fans, 
Heavily  his  long  legs  hanging. 

Slow  he  beats  his  sail-brood  vans. 

Falconer,  whoop !  fling  free  your  jenes— 

Let  the  Norway  falcon  fly  I — 
Dames,  't  will  ruflle  sore  your  tresses. 

Would  you  see  this  heron  die ! 

Oh !  bu|  you  must  gallop  gladly. 
Over  dry,  and  thorough  deep- 
Spur  your  faltering  jennets  madly — 
LiA  them  at  the  rashest  leap ! 

See !  he  spies  the  falcon's  pinion. 
Upward !  upward  !  soare  he  straight— 

Toward  the  skylark's  lone  dominion, 
Where  he  sings  at  high  heaven's  gate. 

Up,  and  up,  in  circles  sailing, 

Wheels  the  heron  round  and  round- 
Higher  yet  the  hawk  is  scaling, 
Higher  yet  the  blue  profound. 
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Scarce  yoa  see  them  now  eareeeing — 
Now  they  're  lost  i'  the  vapors  dun- 
Bee  them — see  them  rei^ipearing, 
Far  above  the  morning  son. 

Now  the  hawk,  in  pitch  of  pride, 

Meditates  his  fatal  swoop- 
Watch  him  now,  however  ye  ride- 
Watch  him,  would  ye  see  him  stoop. 

Lo !  he  binds  him — plumb,  together, 
Fif^  fathoms  through  the  sky, 

Falcon's  talon,  heron's  feather, 
Down  they  struggle— win  or  die ! 

On  the  greenffward  faintly  lying. 
Heavenward  ne'er  again  to  soar, 

Hawk  and  heron  both  are  dying, 
Beak  and  single  wet  with  gore. 

Wo  I  for  thee,  thou  bird  so  daring — 
Doomed  ignobly  thus  to  fall. 

Long  thy  bells,  like  warrior's  bearing, 
Shall  bedeck  the  old  oak  wall. 

Long,  the  theme  of  knightly  story, 
Shall  thy  gallant  feats  be  told— 


Parcel  of  thy  good  lord's  glory — 
Won  by  river,  wood  and  wold. 

Out !  alas !  I  am  but  dreaming — 

In  this  cold  degenerate  day. 
Naught  of  hig^  or  knightly  seeming 

Lives,  but  in  the  minstrel's  lay. 

Knightly  sports,  and  knightly  daring, 
Long  ago  have  passed  away — 

We,  their  names  and  'scutcheons  bearing, 
Soon  to  pass,  and  be  as  they. 

Well  for  vm !  if,  when  we  perish. 

History  bears  as  high  a  trace 
Of  the  things  we  do  and  cherish. 

As  of  their  renowned  race. 

But,  I  fear  me,  history's  showing 
Will  for  us  be  brief  and  hare- 
All  our  modem  trumpet-blowing 
Bootless  blasts  of  empty  air — 

And  I  only  can  deplore  me, 

As  I  think,  in  bygone  dajrs, 
What  my  fathers  were  before  me, 

What  their  labon,  what  their  praise. 


SMILES    AND    TEARS. 


BT  C.  r.  HOmtAR. 


Nat,  plead  not  thou  art  dull  to-night, 

When  I  can  see  the  tear-drop  stealing, 
SoA  witneM  to  love's  watchful  sight, 

Some  lurking  grief  within  revealing. 
Wouldsi  thou  so  cheat  the  friend  thou  lovest 

Of  half  the  wealth  he  owns  in  thee  ? 
Why,  sweet  one,  by  that  smile  thou  provest 

Thy  tears  as  well  belong  to  me ! 


Ah,  tears  again ! — well,  let  them  flow, 

In  tenderness  thus  flow  forever. 
Those  last  upon  my  breast  I  know 

Fresh  from  afiection's  fruitful  river. 
What !  smiles  once  more  ! — Sweet  April  wonder, 

Thy  son  and  rain  thou  wilt  not  miss. 
Why  should  not  I  then  have  my  thunder, 

And  melt  each  bolt  into  a  kiss? 


"WITHOUT    A    STAIN." 


BT  PAJtK  BB:CJAKI5. 


WtTHOtTT  a  Stain  the  maiden  lived, 

Unblemidhed,  pure  and  mild — 
A  woman  grown,  she  was  as  sweet 

And  simple  as  a  child ; 
I  loved  her  for  her  gentleness, 

Her  smiles  and  winning  ways, 
And  for  a  virtue  in  her  heart 

Above  a  poet's  praise. 

Boon  Nature  lavished  chartnp  on  her, 

Such  charms  as  she  bestows 
Upon  those  seraphs  of  the  soil, 

The  lily  and  the  rose ; 
The  soft  expression  of  her  eyes 

Came  surely  from  above — 
It  seemed  to  me  a  blended  glance 

Of  Pity  and  of  Love. 

Though  various  as  the  chasfaig  waves, 

She  ever  was  the  same  ; 
From  every  motion  of  her  form 

Some  grace  and  beauty  came ; 


The  common  thoughts  she  told  in  words 
From  her  seemed  strangely  new, 

And  earth  contained  no  living  heart 
So  constant,  fond  and  true. 

Yet  o'er  the  brightness  of  her  soul 

A  sudden  shadow  fell, 
And  Hope,  who  sang  sweet  songs  to  her, 

In  sorrow  breathed  farewell. 
She  knew  not  why  the  music  ceased 

Nor  why  the  heavens  were  dim ; 
Sie  only  knew  her  cruel  doom, 

And  that  it  came  from  Am. 

God !  who  canst  heal  the  woimded  heart 

And  pardon  all  who  err, 
TUs  blast  of  keen  and  wasting  wo 

So  temper  unto  her, 
That  in  her  guiltless  breast  may  spring 

The  flowers  of  peace  once  more, 
And  all  be  fiUr  as  summer  skies 

When  somnier  ttorms  are  o'er ! 


-I 


*«AU    REVOIR." 

AN     ORIGINAL     MELODY. 

COMPOSED  FOR  GRAHAM'S  MAGAZINE, 


BY  CHARLES  E.  HORN. 


Andantino  Sehersaiido* 
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Sbcoud  Vzrss. 

Love  next  came  to  a  lowly  bower,— 

A  maid  who  knew  no  guile, 
Unlike  the  lady  of  the  tower, 

Received  him  with  a  smile. 
Since  then  the  cot  beams  with  his  brightnei 

Though  often  at  Vanity's  door, 
Love  calls,  merely  out  of  politeness, 

And  juft  leavw  his  card—"  Au  revoir .'" 


REVIEW    OF    NEW    BOOKS. 


Ned  Myers,'  or  a  Life  Before  tke  Mast.    Edited  by  /.  Feni- 
more  Cooper :  Lea  f  Blamekardf  PhUadelpkia, 

The  words  «  edited  by  J.  Fcuiroore  Cooper,"  in  the  title- 
page  of  this  volume,  have,  no  doubt,  a  suspicious  appear- 
ance. It  has  been  the  fashion,  of  late  da}'s,  for  authors  to 
•peak  of  themselves,  modestly,  as  editors  of  even  original 
works.  We  all  remember  the  magnificent  "  Recollections 
of  a  Chaperon,"  edited  by  Lady  Dacre— and  then  (a  case 
more  in  point  just  now)  there  was  the  "  Narrative  of  Sir 
Edward  Seaward,"  edited  by  Miss  Porter— a  work  of  far 
deeper  interest,  and  of  far  more  vrtusemblant  character  than 
even  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  upon  which  it  is  modeled. 
The  merit  of  originality  is,  of  course,  De  Foe's,  and  Miss 
Porter  is  but  an  imitator  at  best;  but,  setting  aside  all 
reference  to  the  credit  due  the  respective  authors,  and  re- 
garding only  the  two  books,  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  <'Sir  Edward  Seaward's  Narrative"  is,  in 
every  respect,  superior  to  "Robinson  Crusoe."  In  the 
same  manner  "  Arthur  Gordon  Pym"— another  series  of 
■ea-adventures,  purporting  to  be  ediud  only  by  Mr.  Poe, 
was  in  reality  his  own  composition — the  supposititious 
hero  having  existed  in  imagination  alone.  Bearing  these, 
and  other  similar  works,  in  mind,  the  reader  will  naturally 
be  induced  to  suspect  Mr.  Cooper,  who  professes  to  edit 
"  Ned  Myers,"  of  having,  in  fact,  composed  it  himself. 
The  editor's  account  of  the  book  says  that  Ned  Myers  was 
an  apprentice  in  a  merchant  vessel,  on  board  which  he,  the 
editor,  during  the  years  1800  and  1807,  made  his  first  sea 
voyage,  with  the  ^w  of  acquiring  some  practical  know- 
ledge of  seamanship  before  entering  the  United  States' 
Navy.  Mr.  Cooper  was  then  a  mere  lad ;  and  between 
himself  and  Myers  a  boys'  intimacy  grew  up.  At  the  close 
of  the  voyage  the  friends  parted,  and  did  not  see  each  other 
again  until  1^)0;  then  only  for  a  brief  period.  It  was  not 
until  IS33  that  they  met  again ;  or,  rather,  at  this  time, 
they  were,  for  half  an  hour,  on  board  the  same  ship  vHtho/ut 
actually  meeting.  A  few  months  since,  however,  Ned, 
rightly  imagining  that  the  author  of  "  The  Pilot"  must  be 
his  old  shipmate,  \%Tote  liim  a  letter  to  ascertain  the  truth. 
The  correspondence  produced  a  meethig,  and  the  meeting 
a  visit  from  Ned  to  the  novelist.  During  this  visit  the  old 
seaman  related,  in  full,  his  many  adventures  on  the  ocean 
and  elsewhere ;  and  these  adventures  are  now  given  to 
the  world  in  book-form,  without  much  embellishment, 
with  no  material  alteration,  and  with  all  the  loiouteness  of 
detail  with  which  they  were  orally  related. 

This  is  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Cooper  himself,  in  a 
preface  written  with  very  unusual  perspicuity :  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  statement  is*  a  serious  thing. 
The  narrative  is  strictly  true ;  and  we  look  upon  it  as  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  valuable  in  many  respects.  By 
the  general  reader  it  will  be  more  relished  than  even  the 
late  work  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Dana,  entitled,  we  believe,  "  A' 
Year  Before  the  Mast."  In  Mr.  Dana's  case  we  had  the 
commentaries  (often  profound  and  philosophical)  of  an 
educated  man,  upon  the  vicissitudes  of  the  oHIjnary  sea- 
man.   With  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  his  health  he 


shipped  as  a  common  sailor,  and  took  upon  himself,  volmi- 
tarily,  all  the  privations  and  troubles  inseparable  (hxn  tnch 
a  life.  Still,  it  was  voluntary,  and,  at  any  moment,  might 
luve  been  relinquished,  if  found  insupportable.  Ned 
Myers,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  us,  through  Mr.  Cooper, 
the  involuntary  and  inevitable  trials  of  the  uncultivated 
Jack  Tar,  with  his  reflections  and  comments— perhaps 
neither  profound  nor  philosophical— but  striking  and  deeply 
entertaining  from  their  freslmess,  naturalness  and  ndiotii. 
We  have  not  read  a  book  more  to  our  taste  fof  some  years. 
It  abounds  in  all  those  thrilling  positions  for  which  the  life 
of  those  who  "  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships"  is  noted ;  bat, 
aAer  all,  its  chief  charm  lies  in  the  detail  of  the  every-day 
matters— of  the  homelinesses — of  the  seafaring  existence. 
If  we  mistake  not,  it  will  be  the  most  popular  book  oC  the 
season.  We  can  only  recommend  it,  cordially,  to  oar 
readers— as  it  is  not  of  a  character  to  call  for  any  thing  in 
the  way  of  critical  comment. 


Orion  :  An  Epic  Poem,  in  Three  Books.    By  R.  H.  Harm : 
Fourth  Edition.    London :  J.  Miller. 

We  have  received,  from  London,  a  copy  of  a  very  remark* 
able  poem,  entitled  as  above,  but,  as  yet,  have  had  oppor- 
tunity only  to  glance  at  individual  passages.  We  call  the 
poem  remarkable,  on  account  of  its  boldness  and  originality^ 
as  well  of  conception  as  of  execution.  Some  portioos  are 
particularly  beautiful.  Some  are  affected,  even  to  the  ex- 
treme of  the  burlesque.  The  work,  however,  is,  beyond 
doubt,  that  of  a  man  of  genius ;  and  we  propose,  in  a  futnre 
number,  to  give  it  a  careful  examination.  At  present,  we 
quote  a  few  lines,  from  the  First  Canto,  which  will  serve 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  combined  sweetness  and  qoaint- 
ness  of  the  general  manner. 

There  is  a  voice  that  floats  upon  the  breeze 
From  a  heathed  mountain ;  voice  of  sad  lament 
For  love  left  desolate  ere  its  iVuits  were  known, 
Yet  by  the  memory  of  its  own  truth  sweetened, 
If  not  consoled.     To  this  Orion  listens 
Now,  while  he  stands  within  the  mountain's  shade. 

The  preface  commences  thus  :  "  I  have  adopted  the  Greek 
mythological  names  throughout  this  poem,  with  a  view  of 
getting  rid  of  cornmonizing  associations." 

The  book  is  also  "  remarkable"  in  a  more  earthy — in  a 
pecuniary  or  business  point  of  view.  It  was  advertised  to 
be  sold  for  a  farthmg;  and  for  a  farthing  it  was  told. 
Three  large  editions  were  disposed  of  at  this  price.  "A 
msh  of  buyers,"  says  a  letter  now  lying  before  as,  *'  almost 
carried  the  publisher  oflT  hia  feet.  The  public  fell  into  an 
especial  ecstasy,  and  bought  poetry  in  its  sleep— «  thing 
it  very  seldom  does  awake — and  now  the  poet  brings  oat 
his  fourth  edition  for  a  shilling  (which  the  public  bays  too^ 
because  it  is  not  yet  wide  awake)  and  promises  a  fiAh  for 
half  a  crown  in  a  few  days." 

We  must  read  and  review  "Orion"— that  is  certain^ 
hut  who  sayi  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  eon? 
When  epics  In  three  cantos  are  sold  for  a  farthing,  we 
scarcely  know  how  to  deny,  in  fact,  that  this  is  the  em  of 
ehtacp  literature. 
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Somgs  ami  Ballads.  Gravt  and  Qay.  By  Thomas  Haynss 
Bayly.  W%tk  a  Memoir  of  tks  Author.  0ns  Voltmu. 
Fhiladelphia,  Carty  ^  Hart,  1644. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  swppos^  that  a  good  song-writer  is  ne- 
eesiarily  a  good  poet.  It  is,  perhaps,  equally  a  mistake  to 
■oppose  that  a  good  poet  will  Mrrite  a  good  song.  And  this 
follows  from  the  differences  between  the  true  poem  and 
the  trae  sung.  In  the  one,  imaginatimi  and  sustained  power 
are  indispensable :  in  the  other,  little  more  is  demanded 
than  fancy,  earnestness,  unity  and  appropriateness  of  dic- 
tion. The  roost  voluminous  song-writers  in  the  English 
language  have  been  incapable  of  composing  long  poems ; 
and,  though  all  the  great  master  poeis  of  the  tongue  have 
been  the  authors  of  songs,  and  Qf  exquisite  ones  too,  they 
seem  to  have  written  them,  not  because  they  were  poets, 
but  because,  for  the  time,  they  ceased  to  be  poets. 

This  may,  at  first,  appear  pomdoxical.  But,  when  the 
sense  in  which  we  use  the  term  poet  is  considered,  the 
truth  of  our  remark  will  be  apparent.  So  far  forth  as  a 
poet  has  the  power  of  concentrating  himself  on  the  lone 
single  idea  to  be  evolved  in  the  song— of  going  at  once  to 
the  theme— of  maintaining  its  unity  throughout,  and  of 
fusing  the  words,  as  it  were,  with  the  sentiment  or  pas- 
rioo,  so  far  forth  he  is  capable  of  writing  the  song.  But,  as 
his  peculiar  mental  discipline  best  fits  him  for  another  field, 
h  is  only  occasionally  that  he  essays  the  song,  and  not 
alWB)'s  that  he  succeeds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mere 
•oog- writer  can  never  be  a  poet,,  for  he  is  destitute  of  the 
loftier  qualities  requisite  in  that  walk. 

It  was  necessary  to  make  these  remarks  in  order  to 
answer  the  constantly  recurring  question,  "  Why  Thomas 
flaynes  Bayly,  though  so  popular  a  song- writer,  could  never 
.compose  a  true  poem?"  We  think  we  have  given  the 
answer.  He  hod  fancy,  sweetness,  a  glowing  soul,  a  fine 
choice  of  words,  an  ear  for  melody,  and  on  intuitive  percep- 
tion of  the  themes  best  fitted  to  touch  the  popular  heart. 
But  he  was  destitute  of  imagination,  of  sustained  power, 
of  all  the  high  attributes  required  ui  a  Milton,  a  Shak- 
q>eare,  or  a  Ck)Ieridge.  He  could  sing  sweetly  in  hedge- 
rows ond  among  blooming  roses,  but  he  hod  not  the  wing 
of  the  eagle  to  soar  to  heaven. 

The  volume  before  us  is  \he  first  collection  of  the  songs 
of  Mr.  Bayly,  made  either  in  this  country  or  in  England. 
It  contains  all  of  his  serious  songs,  and  most  of  his  comic 
dirertiscmtnts.  Many  of  the  former  are  familiar  "  as  house- 
hold words"  among  all  classes.  '» 1  never  was  a  Favorite," 
"  Tlie  Forsaken  to  the  False  One,"  "  I  camiot  Drnice  To- 
night," "Isle  of  Beauty,  Fare  Thee  Well,"  "Oh  No  I 
We  Never  Mention  Her,"  "  I  'm  Suddest  When  I  Sing," 
"  The  Ruse  that  All  are  Praising,"  "  She  Never  Blamed 
Him,"  "We  Mel,"  "Upon  Thy  Truth  Relying,"  and 
"  She  Wore  a  Wreath  of  Roses,"  are  a  few  of  the  choicest 
ballads,  so  well  known  that  we  need  only  refer  to  them. 
Most  of  them  live  in  the  memory,  aB8<x;iuied  with  the  de- 
lightful voices  of  Mrs.  Wood,  Mrs.  Bailey,  Mrs.  Watson, 
and  of  others,  almost  as  entrancing,  who  are  knovm  only  iu 
their  holy  and  secluded  private  circles.  There  are  other 
ballads  in  the  volume,  less  tmiversally  known,  which  we 
Would  willingly  quote,  but  our  limited  ^mce  forbids  this 
gratification  to  our  readers  and  ourselves.  One  or  two 
songs,  however,  we  will  transfer  to  our  pages.  Here  is  a 
delightful  one — 

TOU  KKMK3IBSR  IT— DO  K'T  TOTJ  ? 

Ton  remember  the  time  when  I  first  sought  your  home, 
When  a  emile,  not  a  word,  was  the  summons  to  come ; 
When  you  called  me  a  friend,  till  you  found,  with  surprise, 
Tluit  our  iriendship  turned  out  to  be  love  in  disguise. 

You  remember  it — don't  you  ? 

You  will  think  of  it — wont  you  ? 


Yes,  yes,  of  all  this  the  remembrance  will  last 
Long  after  the  present  fades  into  the  past. 

Yon  remember  the  grief  that  grew  lighter  when  shared , 
With  the  bliss,  you  remember,  could  aught  be  compared  ? 
You  remember  how  fond  was  my  earliest  vow  ? 
Not  fonder  than  that  which  1  breathe  to  thee  now. 
You  remember  it— don't  you? 
You  will  think  o(  it — wont  you  ? 
Yes,  yes,  of  all  this  the  remembrance  will  hist 
Long  aAer  the  present  fades  into  the  past. 

We  make  room  for  (me  more— sad  as  the  other  wns  gay : 

OH  !  HADST  THOU  NEVER  SHABED  MY  FATE. 

Oh  !  hadst  thou  never  shared  my  fate, 

More  dark  that  fate  would  prove ; 
Mv  heart  were  truly  desolate. 

Without  thy  soothing  love : 
But  thou  hast  suffered  for  my  sake, 

While  this  relief  I  found : 
Like  fearless  lips  that  strive  to  take 

The  poison  from  the  wound. 

Myfond  affection  thou  hast  seen, 

Then  judge  of  my  regret. 
To  think  more  happy  thou  hadst  beoi 

If  we  had  never  met : 
And  has  that  thought  been  shared  by  thee  T 

Ah  !  no :  that  smiling  cheek 
Proves  more  unchanging  love  for  me, 

Than  hibored  words  can  speak. 

The  merit  of  these  ballads  consists  in  their  imity,  sim- 
plicity, fancy,  and  earnestness,  as  also  in  the  delicacy  of  the 
sentiment,  and  the  skill  with  which  it  is  evolved.  Many 
of  the  comic  pieces,  which  we  can  call  by  no  better  name 
than  that  of  divtrtisemtntSy  are  excellent  in  their  way;  but 
such  trifles  have  not  the  slightest  claims  to  more  than  a 
passing  word,  since  almost  every  educated  man,  with  the 
least  cense  oi  the  ridiculous,  can  throw  them  off  with  ease. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  slate  that  Mr.  Bayly  was  originally 
a  gentleman  of  fortune,  writing  for  his  o\v\\  amusement, 
but  that  subsequently,  on  his  beggary  in  1831,  he  became 
the  most  indefatigable  of  authors ;  and  it  was  after  his  in- 
solvency, and  under  the  pressure  of  want,  that  he  produced 
some  of  his  best  ballads.  He  died  iu  1830,  worn  out  by 
toil  and  misfortune,  being  then  only  in  his  forty-third  year. 

The  compilation  is,  altogether,  highly  creditable  to  the 
editor,  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Griswold.  The  volume  is  hand- 
somely printed,  and  bound  with  taste.  A  portrait  of  an  ex- 
quisite female  face  embellishes  the  book. 


Ths  Dream  of  a  Day  and  Other  Poems.  By  James  G.  Perci" 
vol :  One  ..olume :  S.  Babcock,  New  Hacen :  M.  H.  Aei*- 
man,  199  Broadway^  New  York. 

After  a  silence  of  sixteen  years,  Mr.  Percival  has  again 
appeared  before  the  public  m  a  volume  of  poems.  The 
present  collection  is  named  after  one  of  his  latest  pieces  (a 
composition  of  no  great  length  or  lumsual  merit)  and  em- 
braces more  than  a  hundred  short  poems  and  songs,  part  of 
which  have  appeared  in  a  fugitive  form,  while  others  are 
now  first  printed  from  the  author's  manuscript. 

Our  narrow  limits  this  month  preclude  any  notice  of 
these  poems  in  detail.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  a 
few  general  remarks.  The  songs  and  classic  melodies, 
with  a  few  fugitive  pieces  we  could  select,  are  the  best 
portions  of  the  book.  In  the  classic  melodies  Mr.  Percival 
has  imitated  the  principal  measures  of  tlie  Greeks,  an  en- 
terprise for  which  he  is  peculiarly  fitted  by  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  their  poets,  as  well  as  by  his  command  of  the 
English  tongue.  He  has  obviously  taken  more  pains  with 
these  imitations  than  usually  characterizes  him ;  for  Mr. 
Percival  is,  perhaps,  the  most  careless  versifier  and  in- 
artistical  poet  in  America.  As  imitations,  therefore,  these 
classic  melodies  deserve  high  praise,  and  some  of  them  are 
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good  even  as  poeme ;  but  generally  the  meamirefl  are  un- 
fitted to  our  language,  and,  though  they  may  please  a 
scholar,  can  never  be  popular.  The  songs  are  from 
Spanldi  and  Italian  measures,  most  ot'  which  have  been 
long  introduced  into  our  poetry :  they  do  not,  therefore, 
strike  tlie  ear  as  strange  or  foreign,  qualities  which,  we 
are  prepared  to  prove,  are  fatal  to  a  song.  Mai)y  of  the 
fugitive  pieces  are  very  fine.  Here  the  poet  displays  the 
character  and  force  of  his  own  genius,  untramraeled  by 
the  shackles  of  the  imitator  or  transUitor.  Here  we  see 
bis  prodigal  fancy,  hid  command  of  language,  his  versatility, 
his  enthusiasm,  and  his  love  of  nature.  Here,  Uw,  we  see 
his  faults — crowded  imagery,  immature  conceptions,  ha.ste 
and  slovenliiiess,  for  we  can  cull  it  nothing  less.  What 
poet,  for  instance,  ought  to  forgive  himself  for  verses  like 
these? 

"  Evening  came  on  apace— hi  full  orbed  glory ; 
The  ?un  drew  to  Iiis  couch— thro'  visla'd  trees 
He  glided — tiasliuig  broad  and  full,  he  won  a 
L(X)k  of  unwouttxl  joy. — Fagt  14. 

We  might  quote  many  examples  of  equal  carelrssness. 
But  let  us  do  justice  to  Mr  Percival.  His  faults  arise  from 
want  of  labor,  while  he  has,  by  nature,  ilie  attributes  of  a 
great  poet. 


Wood  Notes  Wild :  By  Mrs.  JR.  /.  Avery,  of  Tetmesnee.    One 
volume,  12mo.     KaJurille^  Catneron  ^  Fall,  \h\Z. 

A  coUectiou  of  readable  verses,  with  a  lively  and  piquant 
preface  which  shows  the  authoress  to  be  a  fair  prose  writer 
as  well  as  a  poet.  It  is  the  second  original  work  which  the 
ladies  of  TeimesKee  have  sent  us  during  the  .year  by  the 
hands  of  our  gallant  friend  liillings. 


Drawing  Room  Annual/or  1844.    Philadelphia,  Lindsay  ^ 
Blaeki:4one. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  annuals  of  the  seiison,  embel- 
lished with  handsome  engravings.  The  letier-pre»  and 
binding  are  g<iod.  It  is  isiFued  at  the  low  price  of  three 
dollars,  and  would  make  an  elegant  present  for  a  lady 
during  the  holiday  season. 


The  Opal :  Edited  by  N.  P.  Willis,  with  illustrations  by 
Chapman.    J.  C.  Riker,  N.  Y.,  Ibll. 

The  editing  of  this  aiumal,  notwithstundijig  the  title- 
page,  was  done,  in  the  muui,  by  R.  W.  Griswold,  but 
through  misunderstajKlijig  with  the  publisher,  was  finished 
by  N.  1*.  Willis,  ^mw  of  the  engravings  are  handsome, 
and  othcis  quite  ordinary.  The  letter-press  is  very  fine, 
and  the  work  is  beautifully  bound  The  volume  will  be 
an  ornament  on  the  centre-table  of  any  purchaser,  for,  apart 
from  the  detects  of  some  of  the  illustrations,  the  work  is 
beautifully  got  up,  and  contains  some  of  the  finest  articles 
that  are  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  ammuls  of  the  year.  The 
ablest  article  we  have  read  in  it,  is  the  '*  Triumph  of 
Christianity,"  by  U.  W.  Herbert,  Esq. 


OtJK  Table.— Tlie  prolific  press  of  the  Harpers  has  sent 
oat  aswarni  of  new  works  since  our  lost,  the  most  iHipular 
of  which  is  the  "  Mysteries  of  Paris,''  a  woik  tlt^erving  oi 
a  more  extended  notice  than  we  have  r(H>m  for  this  month. 
"We  shall  notice  it  ut  large  herealter.  They  have  also  sent 
110,  number  one  hundred  and  hUy-nine  of  the  ''  Family  Li- 
brary,'* containhig  '•*  Perilous  .\(lventures,"  by  Davenport. 
Also,  number  six  of  *' Huiuiah  More,"  and  ''M'CuUoch's 
Gazetteer."    Also,  '*  Narrative  of  the  Adventures  of  Mon- 


sieur Violet  hi  California,  Sonera  and  Western  Tezaa,'* 
written  by  Captain  Marryat;  but  stolen  bodily  from  Mr. 
Kendall  of  the  New  Orleans  Picajmne. 

Winchester  lias  also  i«sued  an  edition  of  the  "  Mysteries 
of  Paris,"  m  numbers,  which  Is  said  to  be  the  nvist  perfect 
edition.  To  be  candid,  we  have  not  had  time  to  read  itf 
but  in  a  more  extended  review  justice  shall  be  done,  as  ia 
"  Graham"  no  hesitation  is  lelt  in  expressing  the  truth. 

A.  J.  Rockufellar,  08  Chesnut  Street,  Philadel)>hia,  hat 
published  a  capital  little  American  novel,  by  the  author  uf 
Marion's  Men,  entitled  ''  Paul  Jones,  a  Talc  of  the  Sea;" 
which  is  sokl  at  a  shilling  each,  or  ten  copies  for  one  dolkuTi 
free  of  postage. 

"  Ladies^  Howl-book  of  Needleteork;"  published  by  J.  S. 
Kcdficld,  New  York,  in  six  numbers,  embrachtg  Fancy 
Nee<lle-work,  Embroidery,  Lace-work,  Cutting,  etc.,  mi 
worthy  the  attention  of  our  fair  (rieiids.  It  may  be  had  of 
Cowperthwaite  ic  Co.,  of  this  city. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS. 

ge.ntlkman's  dekss. 

Fio.  1. — Tlie  entirely  new  style  of  oats  with  standii^ 
collar — vests  of  buif  cujssimcr — pants  dark  brown,  with 
stripe. 

lady's  k\texi:»g  drsss. 

Fio.  2. — A  dress  of  white  fatin,  triinmc<l  with  roUnUsd 
broad  white  lace.  PaUtot  of  dark  violet  velvet,  edged 
all  round  with  sable  ;  cape,  collar,  and  loose  hmg  sleevay 
all  bordered  with  s;ible  ;  the  backs  of  the  open  sleeve  be- 
mg  closed  with  a  chain  work  of  silk  cord,  tied  at  the  bot- 
tom part  with  a  naud  and  tassels.  Head  dress  perfectly 
plain. 

PROMENADK  DBESS. 

Fio. — A  dress  of  Pekhi  silk,  dark  blue  ;  the  entire  dre« 
is  made  perfectly  plain,  and  fits  close  to  the  figure.  Miu^ 
ttau  of  rich  satin,  of  a  dark  fawn  color,  made  rather  shorter 
hi  length  thaji  the  dre.<<<» ;  the  fronts  and  small  cape  are 
composed  of  velvet,  cilged  with  a  imrrow  inlluig  of  satin. 
The  ends  of  the  cape  reach  to  about  half  way  down  tb« 
cloak  ;  the  ends  lieiiig  ornamented  with  long  silk  tassels  of 
the  same  color  a.s  tlie  sjiiiu  ;  the  velvet  with  which  iha 
cloak  is  iriinnied  heing  three  shades  darker  than  the  satin* 
Boiuietof  black  velvet ;  iliu  interior  trimmed  with  namis 
of  orange  salhi  rihlxinj  the  exterior  with  bhick  lace,  and 
a  garland  of  roses. 

CARRIAGE  DRK.45. 

Fio.  4.— A  dress  comp<»st:d  oi  French  orange  satm;  the 
skirt  made  very  full,  wiili  plahi  high  body  and  sleeves. 
Mantelet  of  green  satin,  Ixirdered  all  round  with  a  trim- 
ming piqu  ,  having  a  raised  eil'ect ;  the  two  ends  of  this 
mantelet  full  very  low  in  troni.  Bonnet  of  while  etfjoiirf 
ei'ingli  ;  the  crown  oi  the  chapeau  on  the  left  side  deco- 
rated with  a  siiuill  plume  of  ostrich  ti^is,  and  on  the  right 
with  a  faneiiul  triininingoi  the  same  material,  edged  roiuid 
with  a  narrow  white  blonde  lalling  ^Mirtly  on  the  front 
and  h>w  on  the  side  ;  this  triniining  forms  also  the  bavcUtf 
or  curtain,  at  the  back.  No  trinuniug  is  worn  in  the  ii^ 
tenor  of  the  bonnet. 


New  Coxtuibutor«.— Our  new  contributors  for  the 
January  number  are,  Olive.  Wendell  Holmes,  the  mostao- 
coinplished  hum  )^ou^))«>el  of  the  country,  and  a  well-known 
English  Uidy. wilier,  the  C'..nnte*s  of  Blesshigton.  Nolliug 
that  motley  csm  do  bhall  be  spared  to  maintain  the  hi^ 
liierary  repniution  Gralisun's  Magazhie  has  acquired 
txith  in  this  country  ami  in  Europe.  Our  finest  articles  aie 
copied  abroad  t- uch  m  inih  wiih  high  praise,  and  occasiun- 
ally  stolen  without  credit. 
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self,  in  llie  main  an  far  frmn  llic  truth  as  may  !«,  and 
judgment  i»  marred  by  the  m intake  of  attributing  to  one 
Kpecies  of  human  organization  a  cla.«A  of  .sentiment:} 
which  belongs  excluitively  to  another.  Thtw,  for  want 
of  pictorial  correction,  we  lin<l  that  tlu;  unenlightened 
invariably  connect  the  hcr<jic  Ktyle  of  doing  things 
with  a  claitHic  no!»e  and  Herculean  proportions,  when, 
for  the  mo6t  part,  the  fiery  spirit  is  content  with  small 
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incident"  lor  biographical  puri)0!»cs.  No  blast  of 
trumiK^ts  can  Ik;  invoke<l  to  u^her  him  in — no  fanfare 
of  sounding  briL^s  legitimately  heralds  his  approach, 
as  in  the  ea!»e  of  those  whose  road  to  the  dit-tiuction 
of  having  their  faces  i.>nshrined  in  the  Pantheon  of  tlic 
print-shoiH,  luw  l)een  carved  out  by  the  application  o{ 
cold  steel.  He  who  is  merely  the  drill  bergemit  of 
worde)  and  the  adjutant  ol'  thought,  cannot  march  to 
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OUR    CONTRIBUTORS.  — NO.    X. 


JOSEPH    C.    NEAL 


WITH  A  PORTRAIT, 


BT   MORTO.V   M*MICnA.BL. 


It  is  usual  lo  accompany  the  engraved  portraits  of 
"  Our  Contrilnitors"  with  a  Icltcr-prcss  exposition  of 
the  character  of  each  individual  thus  represented, 
that  the  reader  may  become  familiar  with  both  the 
physiipie  and  morale  of  the  party,  and  have  the  op- 
portunity of  observing  how  far  the  impression  re- 
ceived of  the  man  from  his  writings  and  his  general 
reputation  corresponds  with  the  actual  cast  of  his  fea- 
tures. And  there  is  wisdom  as  well  as  amusement  in 
this  arrangement.  It  is  a  natural  longing,  this  desire 
which  is  felt  by  all  to  Iw,  to  some  extent,  personally 
acquainted  with  him  who  has  either  instructed  or  en- 
tertained them.  Whether  he  be  a  philosopher,  or 
whether  he  be  a  humorist — we  are  not  sure,  however, 
that  one  of  these  does  not  include  the  other — we 
wish  to  see  the  eye  with  which  he  looks  forth  upon 
tlie  \srorld,  and  the  expression  wilh  which  his  com- 
ment upon  men  and  things  is  uttered.  Certain  it  is 
that  in  the  perusal  of  books,  or  in  conversation,  we 
appreciate  the  more  quickly  if  the  face  of  him  who 
"  has  tlie  floor"  is  present  to  our  view.  It  furni>hes 
a  delicate  physii^gnomical  illustration  of  the  text, 
keenly  felt,  but  not  admitting  oi  description ;  and  if 
we  are  deprived  of  it,  the  imagination  runs  riot  into 
all  manner  of  strange  fancies.  If  a  correct  delinea- 
tion be  not  furnished,  the  reader  sketches  one  for  him- 
self, in  the  main  us  fur  from  the  truth  as  may  be,  and 
judgment  is  marred  by  the  mi^tuke  of  attributing  to  one 
species  of  human  organization  a  class  of  sentiments 
which  belongs  exclusively  to  another.  Thus,  for  want 
of  pictorial  correction,  we  find  that  the  unenlightened 
invariably  connect  the  heroic  style  of  doing  things 
with  a  classic  nose  and  Herculean  proportions,  when, 
for  the  most  part,  the  fiery  spirit  is  content  with  small 
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acconunodat  ions,  and  the  ruz  retrousse — that  pugna- 
cious pug  which  has  more  than  once  Iicen  the  revolu- 
tionist of  empires.  It  is  also  a  populur  error  to  sui)pose 
that  the  inditer  of  romantic  p(.>etry  and  your  whis|>erer 
of  soft  nonsense  is  of  necessity  but  an  eagle's  talon  in 
the  unist,  as  these  touching  refinements  are  much 
more  likely  to  be  the  companions  o(  corpulent  com- 
fort. We  mi&rht,  if  the  occasion  seemed  to  require  it, 
sutler  our  dissertation  on  this  interesting  thetne  to 
expand  and  to  enlarge ;  but  holding  it  as  a  cardinal 
maxim  that  nods  and  winks  are  e<iuiva!eul  in  tho 
communicaiion  of  conclu>ious,  it  is  plain  that  enough 
has  l>een  said  lo  allbrd  a  clear  conceptii>n  of  our  mean- 
ing; and  to  show  the  propriety  of  making  the  public 
conversant  with  bolh  the  personal  and  mental  jmjcu- 
liarities  of"  Our  Contributors,"  so  that  while  enjoy- 
ing the  priKluctions  of  their  intellect,  the  opportunity 
may  also  l)e  given  to  test  the  theories  of  both  CruU  and 
Lavaler,  and  to  judge  what  degree  of  credibility  is  to 
l>e  allowed  to  the  modern  postulate,  that  the  internal 
but  impalpable  spirit  modities  the  form  of  the  material 
casing  by  which  it  is  enclosed,  placing  the  hou^e  and 
its  tenant  in  strict  relationship  to  each  other. 

Unfortunately,  however,  though  the  literary  man 
may  answer  well  enough  as  a  subject  for  the  painter, 
his  life  too  often,  like  Sir  Fretiul's  tragedy,  "  lacks 
incident''  for  biographical  purposes.  No  blast  of 
trumpets  can  Ih3  invoked  to  usher  him  in — no  fanfare 
of  sounding  bra<s  legitimately  heralds  his  approuch, 
as  in  the  case  of  those  whose  road  to  the  distinction 
of  having  their  faces  lenshrined  in  the  Pantheon  of  the 
print-shops,  has  been  carved  out  by  the  application  ot 
cold  steel.  He  who  is  merely  the  drill  sergeant  of 
words  and  the  adjutant  of  thought,  cannot  march  to 
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"  tuck  of  drum."  He  perhaps  has  neither  an  eflec- 
tive  catastrophe  to  his  name,  nor  a  stirring  crisis  to 
his  fate.  It  is  a  doubt,  indeed,  whether  he  will  ever 
have  "  glory  enough*'  to  kill  a  single  enemy,  and  it 
may  be  set  down  as  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  no- 
body as  yet  has  taken  the  trouble  to  kill  him.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  brilliant  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as 
there  are  to  all  others.  When  literature  betakes  itself 
to  political  journalism,  its  ink  sometimes  grows  the 
blacker  by  an  infusion  of  Friar  Bacon^s  logic,  and 
smells  of  gunpowder.  Armand  Carroll  was  cut  short  in 
his  paragraphs  by  the  pistolary  skill  of  his  **  cotempo- 
rary,"  Girardin,  and  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  editors 
occasionally  vary  the  monotony  of  their  exi.«tence  by 
a  death  a  la  tnHitinre ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  main  fact 
remains  untouched.  The  "battle  and  the  march"  of 
literary  life  may  still  be  described  as  internal  alto- 
gether. Whatever  of  wrestlings,  defeats  and  vic- 
tories mark  the  career  o(  one  who  aspires  to  distinc- 
tion through  the  force  of  his  i)cn,  they  are  so  intangi- 
ble and  spiritual  in  their  nature  as  scarcely  to  admit 
of  narration.  They  are  the  unknown,  unrecorded 
passages  of  hmnan  effort — that  unwritten  history 
which  perishes  with  the  individual,  though  perhaps 
replete  w^ith  lessons  of  wisdom,  could  its  utterance 
be  obtained. 

But  to  rid  ourselves  at  once  of  abstractions,  a  prone- 
ness  to  which  is  perhaps  a  weakness  of  our  idios)!!- 
crasy,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  as  an  open- 
ing, that  the  portrait  of  the  author  of  the  "  Char- 
coal Sketches,"  in  the  present  number  of"  Graham," 
is  an  admirable  representation  of  the  original,  and  our 
readers  may  take  it  on  our  assurance — an  assurance 
not  likely  to  be  doubted  when  we  state  that  we  have 
known  and  loved  him  from  childhood  up — that  in  this 
likeness  they  have  Mr.  Ncal  as  nearly  identical  with 
himsell'  as  it  is  possible — the  painter  and  the  engraver 
having  both  fulfilled  tlicir  tasks  to  a  charm,  for  which 
we  heartily  commend  and  thank  them. 

After  thus  attending  to  the  ^tysifpie^  upon  which 
those  who  choose  may  make  such  comments  as 
suggest  themselves  to  the  masculine  or  feminine 
fancy — we  are  quite  confident  that  this  one  of  "  Our 
Contributors,"  like  others  who  might  be  named,  will 
excite  a  proper  interest  among  our  lady-patrons,  as 
he  still  remains  in  the  forlorn  condition  of  bachelor- 
ship— it  follows  in  natural  course  to  state  that  Joseph 
C.  Neai.  entered  on  this  breathing  world  on  the  third 
day  of  February,  1807,  in  tlie  little  town  of  Greenland, 
New  Hampshire.  To  this  place  his  father,  the  Rev. 
James  A.  Neal,  who  had  previously  enjoyed  much 
consideration  in  Philadelphia,  as  the  principal  of  one 
of  the  first  female  academies  of  celebrity  in  the  United 
States,  had  been  called  a  year  or  two  before  to  take 
the  charge  of  a  Congregational  Church — a  retirement 
from  the  arduous  duties  in  which  lie  had  been  engaged 
having  been  rendered  necessary  by  declining  health. 
W^hile  yet  an  infant,  it  was  the  irreparable  misfortune 
of  our  friend  Neal  to  be  deprived  of  paternal  care  by 
the  fatal  termination  of  a  disease  which  brought  his 
father  to  an  early  grave ;  and,  when  not  yet  two  years 
dd,  he  returned  with  his  widowed  mother,  of  whom 
he  was  the  only  surviving  child,  to  Philadelphia, 


where,  with  the  exception  of  brief  intervals,  he  has 
ever  since  continued  to  reside.  We,  therefore,  claim 
Mr.  Neal  as,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  Philadel- 
phian,  not  to  "  the  manner  born,"  certainly,  but  to  the 
matter  bred,  which  is  a  more  enduring  thing — if,  in- 
deed,  one's  localities  be  either  a  merit  or  demerit,  a 
proposition  not  particularly  palpable  to  our  obscure 
vision,  though  there  be  people,  as  we  have  some 
reason  to  know,  who  lay  stress  upon  facts  of  this  de- 
scription. 

Through  the  indomitable  exertions  of  his  remaining 
parent — of  whom  we  may  take  occasion  to  say,  by  way 
of  parenthesis,  what  we  know  from  personal  observa- 
tion, that  a  more  affectionate  and  devoted  mother,  or  a 
woman  of  better  cultivated  taste,  more  enlarged  infor- 
mation and  more  active  and  genuine  courtesy,  caimot 
readily  be  found — who  ^^•as  compelled  by  unfortunate 
circunistances  to  rely  upon  her  own  personal  exertions 
for  the  maintenance  of  herself  and  her  son,  young 
Neal  received  an  education  of  a  lil)eral  character,  and 
being  raised,  as  it  were  from  infancy,  in  a  library — 
familiar  for  many  years  to  every  Philadelphian — his 
tastes  naturally  took  a  literary  turn,  though,  as  in  most 
cases,  his  present  position  is  rather  the  result  oi  con- 
trolling accident  than  design.    Entering  upon  active 
life  with  the  "  world  before  him,"  it  is  true,  but 
about    as   little    at  liberty  "  where   to    choose"  as 
generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  poor  and  the  compara- 
tively friendless,  he  went  through  the  average  amount 
of  unsuccessful   efibrts   at    sclf-estaUishment,    and, 
among  other  youthful  enterprises,  was  one  of  those 
who  ventured  their  individual  "Caesar  and  his  for^ 
tunes"  in  the  coal  region  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  time 
of  the  great  speculative  excitement,  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  ago.     To  the    larger  portion  of  that 
"  grand  army"  the  expedition  was  a  Moscow  march 
and  a  Russian  retreat.      Like  Roderigo  at  Cyprus, 
the  majority  of  them  foimd  in  the  end  that  they  had 
"  so  much  experience  for  their  pains  as  that  comes  to 
and  no  money  at  all,"  and,  sooth  to  say,  our  friend 
could  scarcely  be  pleaded  as  an  exception  to  this  rule, 
though  he  labored  hard  and  in  many  varied  ways,  for 
good  two  years,  to  render  it  otherwise.    But,  as  we 
have  often  heard  him  remark,  it  was  a  curious  scene 
in  the  drama  ol'  life,  in  which  he  never  regretted  his 
participation,  rude  though  his  experiences  were;  and 
much  of  the  merit  of  his  humorous  productions  may 
possibly  l>e  attributed  to  the  wide  field  of  observation 
thrown  open  to  his  view,  when  Schuylkill  County 
was  an  El  Dorado,  forming  a  centre  of  attraction  to 
all  sorts  of  people,  who  rushed  thither  to  secure  for- 
tunes at  a  gra.'^p,  and  to  become  nabobs  in  an  hour. 
This  excitement  was  one  common  to  our  countr)',  but 
probably  exceeding  in  intensity  any  which  has  oc- 
curred in  the  middle  states,  in  what  may  be  called 
modern  times.     It  was  an   anticipation  peculiarly 
national,  striding  with  seven-league  boots  from  the 
present  to  the  future,  and  endeavoring  to  dispose  of 
half  a  century  at  a  dash.    All  that  it  hoped  we  may 
now  reasonably  expect  will  in  the  end  prove  true  ; 
cities  may  rise  where  the  surveyors  located  them,  and 
lands  will  ultimately  be  worth  the  prices  at  which  for 
a  time  they  passed  current;  but  prosperity  is  pro- 
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greiuve,  and  markets  are  not  to  be  created  in  a  day; 
■0  that  a  steady  but  sober  advancement  has  succeeded 
tofiBverish  impulses,  and  the  coal  region  now  goes 
calmly  forward  to  its  substantial  welfare.  But,  at  the 
period  of  which  we  speak,  himdreds,  we  may  say  thou- 
sands, leaping  years  beyond  the  demand  for  their 
presence,  clustered  there,  and  every  variety  of  charac- 
ter displayed  itself  to  the  student  o[  human  nature,  in 
the  broadest  possible  light.  In  such  a  vast  store- 
house of  peculiarities,  the  most  ordinary  collector 
could  not  have  failed  to  gather  some  rich  specimens, 
while,  to  a  man  gifted  like  Neal  with  a  singularly 
acute  perception,  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and 
a  profound  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  the  heart, 
every  day's  observation  furnished  lessons,  the  fruits 
of  which  have  since  been  abundantly  manifested 
Surely  "Anthracite"  had  reason  to  think  itself  ne- 
glected when  "  Charcoal"  furnished  a  title  to  the 
"Sketches." 

In  1831,  Mr.  Neal  returned  to  Philadelphia  to  as- 
sume the  editorship  of  the  "  Pennsylvanian,"  a  jour- 
nal since  celebrate  in  the  annals  of  political  conten- 
ticHi,  but  which  had  then  just  been  established  in  a 
weekly  form.  It  was  at  this  time  he  first  essayed  his 
skill  in  the  style  of  eccentric  composition  which  has 
given  so  much  popularity  to  the  productions  of  his 
pen ;  and  which,  though  many  imitators  have  since 
appeared,  may  be  regarded  as  peculiarly  his  own. 
Police  reporting  vms  just  then  beginning  to  form  a 
part  of  the  details  of  the  newspaper  press  in  this  city, 
and  assuming  this  as  a  pretext,  Neal  amused  himself 
in  the  intervals  of  more  serious  employments  by  fanci- 
ful sketches  of  such  incidents  as  might  be  supposed  to 
occur  in  the  streets  of  a  great  metropolis,  mingling  in 
them  a  strain  of  burlesque  philosophy  and  mock  meta- 
physics which  rendered  these  trifles  an  attractive 
feature  in  the  columns  of  the  journal  over  which  he 
presided.  Encouraged  by  the  conmiendations  which 
followed  them  wherever  tliey  appeared,  he  sub- 
sequently gave  more  ample  vent  to  his  humor,  and  in 
such  compositions  as  have  since  run  through  many 
editions,  under  the  well-known  title  of  "  Charcoal 
Sketches,"  he  gave  eflect  to  important  tniths,  and 
corrected  follies  and  weaknesses  by  playful  satire. 

These  "  Charccxil  Sketches"  are  very  capital  things. 
No  cme,  who  has  his  faculties  in  a  healthy  condition, 
can  read  them  and  not  feel  convinced  they  are  the 
productions  of  a  superior  and  highly  gifted  mind. 
They  not  only  smack  strongly  of  what  all  true  men 
love,  genuine  humor — ^rich,  racy,  glorious  humor — at 
which  you  may  indulge  in  an  honest  outbreak  of 
laughter,  and  not  feel  ashamed  afterward  because  you 
have  thrown  away  good  mirth  on  a  pitiful  jest — ^but 
when  you  have  laughed  your  fill,  if  you  choose  to  look 
beneath  the  surface,  which  sparkles  and  bubbles  with 
brilliant  fancies,  you  will  find  an  under  current  of 
truthful  observation,  abundant  in  matter  for  sober 
thought  in  your  graver  moments.  In  all  of  them,  light 
and  trifling  as  they  seem,  and  pleasant  as  they  un- 
questionably are,  there  is  a  deep  and  solemn  moral. 
The  follies  and  vices  which,  in  weak  natures,  soon 
grow  into  crimes,  are  here  presented  in  such  a  way 
as  to  forewarn  those  who  are  about  to  yield  to  tempta- 


tion, not  by  dull  monitions  and  unregarded  homilies, 
but  by  making  the  actors  themselves  unconscious  pro* 
testants  against  their  own  misdoings.  And  to  do  this 
well  requires  a  combination  of  abilities  such  at 
few  possess.  There  must  be  the  quick  eye  to  per- 
ceive, the  nice  judgment  to  diso'iminate,  the  active 
memory  to  retain,  the  vigorous  pen  to  depict,  and, 
above  all,  the  soul,  the  mind,  the  genius,  call  it  what 
you  will,  to  infuse  into  the  whole  life  and  spirit  and 
power.  Now,  all  these  qualities  Neal  has  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  and  he  applies  them  with  the  skill  of  an 
accompl  ished  artist.  What  he  does  he  does  thoroughly, 
perfectly.  His  portraits — which  he  modestly  caUt 
sketches— are  unmistakeable.  The  very  men  he 
wishes  to  portray  are  before  you,  and  they  are  not 
only  limned  to  the  outward  eye,  but  they  speak  also 
to  the  outward  ear,  and  in  sentences  thickly  clustered 
with  the  drollest  ccmceits,  they  convey  lessons  of  prac- 
tical philosophy,  and  make  revelations  of  the  strange 
perversities  of  our  inward  nature,  from  which  even 
the  wise  may  gather  profitable  conclusions.  We 
should  like,  if  we  had  room  allowed  us,  to  analyze  one 
of  these  sketches,  and  show  how  masterly  they  are  in 
all  their  parts,  how  excellent  in  design,  how  admirable 
in  execution ;  but  "  Graham"  has  cribbed  and  con- 
fined us,  in  a  space  already  well  nigh  occupied,  and  we 
must  hasten,  tlieref(M«,  to  close  our  imperfect  notice. 

In  1832,  the  Pennsylvanian  was  convert^  into  a 
daily  paper,  and  Neal  has  ever  since  been  connected 
with  it  as  editor.  In  this  most  trying  situation  he  has 
won  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people.  Thou^ 
a  decided  partisan,  prompt,  bold  and  fearless  in  giving 
utterance  to  the  opinions  of  those  whose  cause  he 
champions,  he  never  forgets  that  he  is  a  gentleman, 
and  he  conducts  his  political  controversies  in  the  seme 
spirit  which  regulates  social  disciusions.  He  would 
scorn  to  descend  to  those  paltry  personalities  which 
have  done  so  much  to  discredit  the  American  pr«s. 
Always  ready  to  accept  a  fair  challenge,  and  willing 
to  fight  in  what  he  deems  a  proper  quarrel  until  the 
last  gasp,  he  never  resorts  to  unlawful  weapons.  Wit, 
hmnor,  sarca.sm,  argument,  all  of  which  he  uses  most 
dexterously — these  he  employs  with  all  his  strength 
against  his  antagonists,  and  sundry  "  bloody  noses  and 
cracked  crowns"  show  thai,  in  skillful  hands,  more 
execution  may  be  done  with  these  than  with  the  ruder 
bludgeons  of  blackguardism.  In  other  respects  Neal 
is  also  a  model-editor.  Every  thing  he  prints  bears 
the  stamp  of  good  sense— of  course,  we  will  be  under- 
stood as  not  meaning  to  meddle  with  his  political  no- 
lions — and  his  style — for  even  in  his  every-day  edito- 
rials he  has  a  style  peculiar  to  himself— is  so  fresh,  so 
natural,  so  genuine,  that  his  paragraphs  are  always 
attractive. 

Besides  his  editorship  of  the  Pennsylvanian,  an  ab- 
sorbing occupation,  as  those  who  have  had  experience 
of  the  labor  of  supplying  the  columns  of  a  daily  paper 
know  to  their  cost,  Neal  has  been  engaged  in  various 
literary  enterprises,  all  creditable  to  his  talents, 
though  none  of  them,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  of  much 
profit  to  his  purse.  Some  years  ago,  in  consequence  of 
severe  and  constant  application  to  the  daily  drudgery 
imposed  by  his  position,  his  health  gave  way,  and  he 
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sufiered  so  much  that  he  was  advised  to  go  abroad  to 
recruit  his  failing  strength.  In  1841  he  visited  difler- 
ent  parts  of  Europe,  and  spent  some  time  also  in 
Africa,  and  the  change  of  scene  and  the  repose  from 
labor  contributed  greatly  to  his  relief.  Since  his  re- 
turn, though  his  health  is  not  yet  re-established,  he 
has  resumed  his  duties  as  editor,  and  has  likewise 
written  for  the  principal  magazines  several  exquisite 
essays,  which  have  commanded  just  applause.  Should 
his  strength  continue  to  improve,  we  have  reason  to 
know  that  he  will  soon  realize  the  expectations  of  his 
friends,  and  present  himself  in  a  shape  calculated  to 
increase  his  well-founded  reputation. 

We  have  said  above  that  want  d  room  prevents  us 
from  entering  upon  any  elaborate  examination  of  Mr. 
Neal's  merits  as  a  writer.  We  may  take  occasion  to 
remark,  however,  that  these  merits  are  emphatically 
his  own.  He  owes  whatever  he  possesses  to  no  one 
but  himself.  His  productions  all  bear  the  stamp  of 
vigorous  originality.  He  imitates  no  one;  and  least 
of  all  Mr.  Dickens,  to  whom  he  has  scxnetimes  been 
compared.  Mr.  Neal's  "  Charcoal  Sketches"  were 
collected  and  published  before  "  Boz"  "was  known  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  if  between  these  papers 
and  portions  of  Boz's  writings  there  is  any  resem- 
blance, it  is  certainly  not  chargeable  to  Mr.  Neal. 
For  ourselves,  we  do  not  perceive  any  very  marked 
resemblance.  Mr.  Neal  and  Mr.  Dickens  are  both 
oitertaining  \^Titer8 :  both  have  selected  many  of  their 
subjects  from  the  lower  classes  of  society;  both 
mingle  gayeties  and  gravities  in  their  descriptions, 
and  in  so  far  as  these  circumstances  induce  a  resem- 
blance it  probably  exists.  But  beyond  these  accidents 
of  coincidence  they  differ  widely.  Mr.  Dickens  is 
always  diffuse — he  spreads  himself  over  the  largest 
possible  surface,  and  writes  as  if  determined  to  make 
the  most  of  what  he  has  in  hand.  Mr.  Neal  is  just 
the  reverse  of  this.  He  concentrates  too  much.  There 
is  material  enough  in  almost  every  sketch  he  has  ever 


made  for  the  constructioa  of  a  clever  book ;  and  he 
crowds  into  a  single  page  as  many  goods  things  as, 
with  more  economy  of  wit  and  humor,  might  suffi- 
ciently intersperse  a  volume.  From  this  fact  it  hap- 
pens that  Mr.  Dickens  sometimes  caricatures,  Mr. 
Neal  always  paints.  The  former  exhibits  on  his  can- 
vas parti-colored  groups,  fanciful,  grotesque  or  bmta], 
as  the  case  may  bo,  but  always  exaggerated ;  the  lat- 
ter exhibits  a  single  portrait,  but  a  portrait  so  marked, 
so  stamped,  as  it  were,  with  life-likeness,  that  you 
cannot  help  but  pause  to  admire  it.  We  grant  readily 
that  Mr.  Dickens  has  earned  deservedly  an  ample 
fame,  and  that  Mr.  Neal  is  comparatively  but  little 
known ;  but  it  is  an  opinion,  which  fire  cannot  bum 
out  of  us,  that,  in  their  own  order,  the  "  Charcoal 
Sketches"  are  superior  to  any  thing  of  a  similar  kind 
which  Mr.  Dickens  has  attempted;  and  we  do  not 
fear  that  the  partiality  inspired  by  long-cherished 
friendship  misleads  us,  when  w^e  predict,  as  we  now 
do,  that  if  Mr.  Neal  lives  and  thrives — as  Heaven 
grant  he  may — he  will  ultimately  occupy  a  high  rank 
not  only  among  American,  but  all  living  writers.  No 
man  looks  into  character  with  a  keener  vision — no 
man  notes  peculiarities  with  broader  humor — no  man 
philosophizes  with  more  truth  and  less  obtrusiveness — 
and  no  man  is  more  thoroughly  master  of  the  language 
in  which  he  writes.  In  this  last  respect  he  far  excels 
most  of  those  who  have  entered  the  same  walk  of 
literature.  He  is  never  turgid  and  never  weak — never 
above  c(xnprehension  nor  down  to  the  level  of  com- 
mon-place— but  preserving  always  the  golden  mean, 
he  writes  in  a  style  so  pure,  so  terne,  so  sparklingly 
clear,  that  those  who  love  good  old  English,  find  new 
motives  for  admiration  as  they  read  his  essays. 

In  his  habits  Neal,  like  all  men  of  his  temperament, 
is  somewhat  retired,  but  with  one  or  two  choice 
friends,  he  is  just  such  a  companion  as  one  would 
choose  to  spend  a  month  with,  if  doomed  to  confine- 
ment in  the  country'  during  the  rainy  season. 


THE    SOUL'S    IDEAL. 


BY  Sa^VEST  HELFXXSTXnf. 


Thkbs  was  a  dream,  a  dream  of  life  and  youth, 
That  came  to  me,  I  know  not  when  the  time ; 

A  creature  made  of  lovcluiess  and  truth. 
With  form  and  feature  tranquil  yet  sublime : 

No  angel  was  it,  but  a  thing  half  real. 

And  soon  I  loved  her,  as  my  sours  ideal. 

She  dwelt  amid  the  household  gods  with  me, 
To  give  all  genial  promptings  truth  and  grace, 

The  real  in  their  earnestness  to  see. 
Touched  with  the  halo  beaming  from  her  face ; 

All  shapes  that  weak,  fond  fancy  might  beguile, 

Abashed  were  withered  by  her  placid  smile. 

She  led  me  where  all  shapes  of  beauty  dwelt ; 

She  gave  to  sense  a  something  more  than  earth, 
And  when  my  soul  iu  strange  unquiet  felt, 

She  whispered  promise  of  a  higher  birth : 
She  gave  me  strength  the  inner  life  to  trace, 
And  thus  more  real  grew  her  own  fair  face. 


She  changeth  not,  this  creature  of  the  soul, 
Save  that  more  earnest,  tender  is  her  guii»e ; 

In  ever>'  mood  I  feel  her  calm  control, 
And  own  the  pleading  of  her  heavenward  eyes ; 

A  gentle  sadness  bleiideth  with  the  smile 

That  thoughtfulness  or  joy  may  well  beguile. 

She  keepeth  yet  her  fresh  and  buoyant  grace. 
But  when  intent  I  look  within  her  eyes, 

A  something  nobler  day  by  day  I  trace, 
Like  blue  that  deepeneth  in  the  evening  skies ; 

And  thus  rewarding  worthier  love  of  mine 

Each  day  her  face  is  growing  more  divine. 

She  taught  me  faith  and  constancy  to  know. 
To  meekly  wait  for  the  appointed  one, 

De^ite  the  yearning  felt  for  evermoe 
^Vhile  dwells  the  soul  companionless  and  Icne. 

And  when  at  length  content  upon  me  camp, 

Love  and  the  Soul's  Ideal  were  the  same. 


A    MATCH    FOR    THE    MATCH-MAKER. 


BT  FSANCES  ».  OSGOOD. 


The  blessings  of  the  skies  all  wait  about  her  j 

Health,  grace,  inimitable  beauty  wreathed 

Round  every  motion  :  On  her  Up  the  rose 

Has  left  its  sweetness— f  For  what  bee  to  kiss  ?) 

And  from  the  darkening  neaven  of  her  eyes 

A  starry  spirit  looks  out :  Can  it  be  Love?  Bony  Cornwall. 


CHAPTER  I. 
It  was  the  misfortune  of  Eleanor  Howard  to  have 
no  protector  but  a  manopuvering  aunt,  and  a  great  mi»- 
fortane  it  is  to  a  girl  so  sensitive,  so  high-sou  led  as 
was  our  heroine.    Mrs.  Howard,  herself  a  leader  of 
the  ton,  was  determined  her  niece  should  make  a 
brilliant  match,  and  she  spared  no  pains  to  bring  it 
about;  but  the  more  she  tried  to  show  her  off,  the 
more  she  kept  her  on ;  for  Eleanor  was  a  girl  of  spirit 
as  well  as  delicacy,  and  though  her  aunt  had  managed 
repeatedly,  by  dint  of  the  most  dainty  manoDuvres,  the 
most  skillful  generalship,  to  bring  an  "  eligible"  to  her 
feet,  Eleanor,  with  a  quiet  dignity  peculiar  to  herself, 
invariably  bade  them  rise,  and  gave  them  to  under- 
stand that  they  had  mistaken  themselves  and  her. 

Mrs.  Howard  was  in  despair ;  not  that  Eleanor  was 
a  burden  to  her — by  no  means  I  She  was  no  de- 
pendant—she had  a  little  income  of  her  own;  and 
was  moreover  a  gay  and  charming  companion  for  the 
sometimes  lonely  widow. 

But  the  lady  Hattcrcd  herself  she  had  a  natural 
talent — she  certainly  had  a  natural  taste — for  match- 
making. Indeed  she  had  never  known  it  fail  before. 
She  had  married  off  three  nieces  in  as  many  years, 
neither  of  them  half  so  interesting  as  Eleanor,  and  she 
was  more  vexed  at  her  want  of  success  in  this  instance 
than  she  chose  to  avow. 

The  men  were  astounded,  the  women  amazed  and 
incredulcHis.  Both  saw  through  the  designs  of  the 
aunt,  and  lialf  suspected  the  niece  of  partaking  them, 
until  her  repeated  refusals  of  rank,  wealth  and  fiishion 
convinced  them  in  spite  of  their  spite  to  the  contrary. 


CHAPTER  n. 

In  the  mean  lime,  Eleanor  chatted  and  laughed,  and 
sang  and  danced  as  gaily  and  sweetly  as  ever,  and 
looked  as  bewitching  as  possible,  and  did  every  thing 
she  could  to  please  her  indulgent  aunt,  except — "  the 
one  thing  needful."  She  woidd  wear  all  her  dresses 
clasped  at  the  throat — ^though  her  neck  had  the  daz- 
xling  tint  of  alabaster — she  taould  sing  her  gayest 
8ongs  when  she  ought  to  have  sung  the  most  tender 
ones ;  and  she  would  smile  just  as  enchantingly  on  a 
penniless  poet  as  on  a  haughty  millionaire.  What 
was  to  be  done  with  the  proud  and  willful  maiden  ? 
Was  she  looking  for  a  coronet  ?    We  shall  see. 

About  this  time  an  English  nobleman  arrived  in 


New  York,  and  a  succession  of  parties  were  given  in 
his  honcK*  by  the  elite  of  the  city.  Rich,  elegant  and 
fascinating,  he  was  caressed  and  flattered  by  mammas, 
and  smiled  and  blushed  at  by  daughters,  till  his  hand- 
some head  A^'as  almost  turned. 

"  Now  I"  said  the  aunt,  "  if  I  can  only  bring  him  to 
the  point,  I  am  sure  of  her.  She  must  be  marble  to 
resist  him."     And  so  she  laid  her  plans;   but  im- 

fortunately  for  her,  Lord  F had  laid  his  plans  also. 

He  had  his  "  mind's  eye"  wide  open,  although  he  pre- 
tended for  the  joke's  sake  to  have  it  shut ;  he  saw  at 
a  glance  her  aim,  and  believed  that  the  charming 
Eleanor,  with  all  her  pretended  nonchalance,  shared 
in  it  fully.  He  fancied  them  both  fair  game,  and  re- 
solved to  amuse  him.self  with,  to  use  his  ovm  words, 
"  their  absurd  expectations."  And  Eleanor  thought  it 
perfectly  natiu'al,  this  youthful  love  of  amusement — she 
liked  a  joke  herself,  and  had  not  the  slightest  objection 
to  the  gentleman  having  his ;  but  not  at  her  expense, 
oh  no !    So  she,  too,  laid  her  plans. 

"  My  dear  aunt,"  she  said  one  morning,  coaxingly, 
and  with  a  demure  archness  of  manner,  which  rather 
puzzled  the  person  addressed;  "my  dear  aimt,  leave 
Mm  one  to  me." 

*'  I  do  not  understand  you,  child  I" 
"Let  TM  manoeuvre  this  time.  I  promise  to  suc- 
ceed. He  shall  propcwe  in  six  months.  Please,  aimt  ?" 
"  You  are  a  saucy  girl,  to  intimate  llial  /have  ever 
manccuvered — but  have  your  own  way — I  give  it  up," 
and,  with  an  approving  smile  that  quite  contradicted 
her  first  words,  Mrs.  Howard  continued  to  herself,  ex- 
ultingly,  "  The  bird  is  caged  at  last !" 


CHAPTER  m. 

Left  to  herself,  unrestrained  by  her  aimt's  surveil- 
lance— by  cautions,  hints  and  praises — unhimiiliated 
by  the  consciousness  of  being  nightly  "  shown  off," 
Eleanor  was  more  enchanting,  more  lovely  than  ever. 
If  ever  a  delicate  touch  of  coquetry  vras  excusable  in 

any  case,  it  certainly  was  in  this.    Lord  F was 

caught  in  his  own  net,  ere  he  was  aware  of  his  dan- 
ger. Now  with  a  proud  and  almost  imperial  dignity 
repelling  his  advances,  and  now  with  sportive  playful- 
ness replying  to  them — at  one  time  sad,  shrinking  and 
sensitive,  at  another  joyous  and  frank  as  a  child, 
Eleanor,  with  exquisite  tact,  outmanoDuvered  her  atmt 
and  her  lover  at  once,  without  in  the  least  compromis- 
ing her  maiden  delicacy ;  for  she  never  for  a  moment 
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gave  what  any  one  but  a  very  vain  man  would  have 
dared  to  call  encouragement  to  his  devoticm. 

Yes !  Lord  F was  caught  in  his  own  net,  as  he 

deserved  to  be,  and  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  lay 
his  hand,  heart  and  fortune  at  her  feet. 

Eleanor  listened  in  tranquil  silence  till  he  had 
finished,  and  then,  calmly  adjusting  a  bracelet  on  her 
arm,  told  him  very  gravely  that  she  had  made  a  reso- 
lution never  to  marry  a  title. 

LfOrd  F looked  at  her  in  profound  amazement, 

and  it  required  all  her  self-possession  to  subdue  the 
smile  which  was  trying  to  play  roimd  her  lips.  After 
a  few  moments'  pause  he  resumed,  with  a  half-sup- 
pressed sigh  at  his  own  magnanimity, 

"  And  if,  for  your  sweet  sake,  dearest,  loveliest !  I 
renounce  my  title,  then?" 

"  Oh !  Then  I  should  be  exceedingly  obliged  to 
you;  but  the  truth  is,  I  have  solemnly  determined 
never  to  marry  a  man  of  wealth." 

LfOrd  F was  confounded.    His  very  eyebrows 

"  rose  to  reply."  But  he  conquered  once  more  his 
dismay  and  surprise,  and,  gazing  passionately  on  her 
beautiful  doA^Ticast  face,  where  the  rosy  light  of  love 
seemed  dawning  into  day,  exclaimed  with  renewed 
fervor, 

"And  what  are  riches  in  comparison  with  you — 
with  your  love,  my  treasure  ?  Henceforth  I  am  penni- 
less if  that  will  please  you.  I  will  endow  hospitals, 
churches,  universities,  aftylums,  poor-houses,  libraries. 
I  will  do  any  thing  you  wish !" 

Eleanor  began  to  be  alarmed.  "What  am  I  to  do 
with  him  ?"  she  said  to  herself—"  whoever  heard  of 
such  an  accommodating  man  ?  It  is  very  vexatious!" 
And  then  her  conscience  reproached  her  a  little,  and, 
touched  by  the  ready  generosity  of  her  lover,  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears  of  self-reproach ;  but  a  timely  recol- 
lection of  his  supercilious  nfianner  on  their  first  ac- 
quaintance restored  her  native  pride,  and,  smiling 
through  her  tears,  she  replied, 

*' I  thank  your  lordship  for  your  preference  of  my- 
self to  so  many  more  worthy  of  you  in  rank  and  for- 
tune ;  \  appreciate  your  disinterestedness  and  grieve 
for  your  disappointment,  but — " 

His  eyes  flashed  impatiently.  "  But  what,  Miss 
Howard?" 

"  I  have  made  a  vow  never  to  unite  myself  to  a 
foreigner  on  any  account  whatever." 

The  Englishman  sprung,  to  his  feet  and  left  the 
house  in  a  rage.  It  wets  too  bad — was  it  not  ?  His 
title,  his  wealth,  his  birth-place,  all  of  which  would 
have  been  so  many  passports  to  the  favor  of  most 
young  ladies  in  her  situation,  were  here  used  posi- 
tively as  reasons  for  declining  his  addresses  I  It  was 
indeed  too  bad. 


aiAPTER  IV. 

The  truth  is,  Eleanor  loved,  devotedly,  fondly,  but 
in  secret,  a  young  Southerner,  a  Georgian,  who  had 
appeared  in  New  York  about  the  same  time  with 

Lord  F .    And  to  conceal  this  love  she  assumed  a 

gayety,  a  dainty  and  refined  coquetry  of  manner  which 


was  intended  to  deceive,  not  only  the  object  of  her 
aflection,  but  all  the  fashionable  world  beside. 

Ernest  Cuthbert  was  the  only  person,  in  the  circle 
of  her  acquaintance,  who  thoroughly  understood  and 
appreciated  the  noble  and  proud  nature  of  our  heroine. 
He  read  her  soul  like  a  book — a  rich  and  rare  missal 
which  ^^'as  locked  to  all  but  him.  It  was  the  magic 
key  of  sjTnpathy  which  thus  revealed  to  him  the  lights 
and  shadows,  the  deep  and  mysterious  harmony  of 
her  high-toned  character.  He  loved  her  with  all  the 
fervor  and  earnest  enthusiasm  of  a  young  and  pas- 
sionate heart,  and  sometimes  he  fancied  that  she  re- 
turned his  love.  He  perceived  that  she  was  humbled 
and  vexed  by  her  aunt's  constant  endeavors  to  make 
her  display  her  graces  and  accomplishments ;  he  ad- 
mired her  sensitive  pride,  and  he  let  her  see  that  he 
felt  with  her  and  for  her. 

And  now  Mrs.  Howard,  driven  to  desperation  by 

Eleanor's  refusal  of  Lord  F ,  renewed  her  efibrts 

with  redoubled  vigilance.  Ernest  Cuthbert  was  one 
of  the  first  matches  in  the  country — she  murt  on  no 
account  let  him  slip  through  the  toils  prepared  for  him. 

"  Eleanor,  love,  I  have  told  Florette  to  take  oat 
your  embroidered  satin  dress  and  the  diamond  spray 
for  your  hair.  You  know  young  Cuthbert  will  be  of 
the  party." 

Half  an  hour  afterward,  "Eleanor,  love"  entered 
the  drawing-room,  in  a  plain  white  robe  of  linen  cam- 
bric, with  her  graceful  hair  simply,  almost  carel^toly 
arranged,  and  without  a  single  ornament.  But  she 
looked  so  bewitchingly  beautiful,  with  the  blush  com- 
ing and  going  on  her  cheek,  and  the  half-tearful  smile 
in  her  eloquent  eyes,  that  her  aunt  could  not  find  it  in 
her  heart  to  scold. 

"  Eleanor,  dear,  sing  Mr.  Cuthbert  that  song  you 
composed  yourself.  It  is  so  touching !  Let  me  see, 
what  is  the  first  line  ? — '  My  heart  is  like  a — * " 

"  Eleanor,  dear"  sportively  drowned  her  aunt's 
memory  and  her  voice  too  in  a  spirited  "waltz,  and 
then  began  to  sing  the  gayest  and  least  sentimental 
song  she  could  think  of. 

"  I  see  you  arc  determined,"  said  Cuthbert,  smiling 
as  he  leaned  over  the  instrument. 

"  Determined  on  what,  Mr.  Cuthbert  ?" 

"  To  make  me  respect  even  more  than  I  love  you, 
if  that  can  bel"  he  whispered  passionately,  forgetting, 
in  the  entrancement  of  the  moment  and  in  the  charm 
of  her  presence,  that  he  had  chosen  a  very  awkward 
time  and  place  for  a  declaration. 

Involuntarily  Eleanor  raised  her  eyes,  filled  with 
tears  of  blended  sorrow  and  delight,  to  his  face ;  the 
next  moment  she  smiled,  shook  her  head  playfully, 
\  and  finished  the  song. 

aiAPTER  V. 

"What  is  the  mailer,  Nelly,"  said  her  aunt,  the 
next  morning  as  they  sat  together  in  the  library ;  "  you 
have  neither  smiled  nor  sung  to-day !  I  do  believe 
you  are  in  love  at  last." 

Eleanor  had  been  sitting  for  half  an  hour  with  her 
graceful  hand  over  her  eyes,  and  she  did  not  remove 
it  as  she  answered  in  a  low,  faltering  voiccj 
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"  Dear  aunt,  I  am  not  quite  well  to-day." 

"  But  I  know  by  your  voice  you  are  crying,  Nell. 
#    Tell  me  what  troubles  you.'* 

"Mr.  Cuthbert,  ma*am!"  said  a  servant,  opening 
the  door ;  *'  shall  I  show  him  in  V* 

"  Yes,  John,  certainly ;  and,  John,  order  my  car- 
riage round  directly.  Can  I  do  any  thing  for  you, 
Eleanor  ?    I  am  going  to  shop." 

Eleanor  did  not  hear  her.  The  carriage  came, 
Bfrs.  Howard  departed,  and  the  lovers  were  left  alone. 

"And  now,  my  poor  Eleanor,  now  you  must  say 
'  yes.'  There  is  no  chance  of  escape  this  time.  You 
love  him  and  he  worships  you.  Be  a  good  child  now, 
and  don't  make  a  fuss  about  it." 

And  Ernest  told  his  love  with  all  the  eloquence  <^ 
which  he  was  master.  There  was  no  reply.  The 
hand  was  still  over  the  eyes  that  he  'wanted  so  much 
to  look  into,  and  in  trying  to  withdraw  it  he  dis- 
covered that  she  was  weeping. 

*'  Tears,  Eleanor  !— and  for  me  I  Speak  to  me, 
dearest!  Do  not  keep  me  thus  in  suspense.  Once 
more,  will  you  be  mine  ?" 

"No  I" 

Cuthbert  started  as  if  a  thundwbolt  had  fallen  at  his 
feet — ^though  her  voice  was  scarcely  audible. 

"No,  Eleanor!  What  does  this  mean?  I  feel 
that  you  love  me—" 

Eleanor  sobbed  pa.«tsionatcly. 

"  Are  you  resolved  to  deny  me  ?" 

"  I  am  !"    This  time  the  tone  was  distinct  and  firm. 

"  Then,  Miss  Howard,  I  must  wish  you  a  very  good 
morning,"  and  with  a  stately  step  he  left  the  room. 

And  the  proud  maiden,  pressing  her  hands  con- 
vulsively on  her  heart,  listtened  to  his  receding  foot- 
steps and  murmured,  "  Dear,  dear  Ernest !  Thank 
God  it  is  over  !" 

Before  Ernest  had  walked  the  length  of  one  square 
from  the  house,  a  new  light  flashed  upon  his  mind. 
"  That 's  it,  by  Heaven !  She  is  a  noble  creature,  and 
■he  shall  be  mine  yet,  if  misfortune  can  make  her  so." 

"  What,  he  too !"  exclaimed  her  aunt  and  the  world 
the  next  day  when  they  heard  the  news ;  for  the  lover 
had  purposely  spread  it.  "  The  girl  is  perfectly  pos- 
sessed!" 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Three  months  went  by  and  Eleanor  Howard,  pale, 
but  still  very  lovely,  was  yet  seen  at  times,  though 
seldom,  in  the  gay  circles  of  which  she  had  been  once 
the  brightest  ornament. 

One  evening,  at  a  musical  soiree,  she  was  turning 
over  scMne  engravings  on  a  table,  when  a  lady  near 
her  exclaimed  to  a  neighbor,  "Look!  There  is 
Ernest  Cuthbert  just  entering !  How  he  has  altered ! 
How  pale  he  looks !  He  has  just  returned  from  the 
South,  where  he  has  been  to  settle  his  afiairs.  I  am 
told  that  he  has  lost  all  his  property ;  that  one  night  in 
a  fit — some  say  of  derangement,  some,  of  intem- 
perance— he  staked  his  whole  estate  upon  a  single 
throw,  and  lost !  And  now  he  lias  nothing  to  depend 
upon  but  his  talents  as  an  author." 

Eleanor  cast  one  hurried  glance  toward  the  door — 


Ernest  was  gazing  at  her  with  a  look  so  full  of  sor- 
rowful interest  that  she  could  not  meet  his  eyes  again, 
and  she  soon  after\^'ard  took  her  leave,  her  heart 
throbbing  with  mingled  anguish  and  joy.  As  she 
passed  her  lover,  she  said,  in  a  low,  hurried  tone,  in- 
audible to  all  but  to  him,  "  Let  me  see  you  to-morrow, 
Ernest!" 

She  did  not  see  the  glow  of  happy  exultatian  which 
lighted  up  his  handsome  features  as  she  spoke ;  for 
she  dared  not  raise  her  eyes,  lest  she  should  betray 
her  emotions  to  the  crowd  around. 

The  morrow  came — the  aunt  and  niece  were  again 
in  the  library. 

"  Well,  Eleanor,"  said  Mrs.  Howard,  "  so  it  seems 
Mr.  Cuthbert  has  lost  all  his  property." 

"  Yes,  thank  Heaven !" 

"  Thank  Heaven  !  What  a  heartless  creature  you 
arc,  Eleanor !    I  really  thought  you  loved  that  man." 

"  And  so  I  did  and  do !  Oh !  aunt,  you  cannot  guess 
how  fondly,  how  iruely  I  love  him !  Would  to  Heaven 
ho  would  renew  his  proj>osals — I  would  not  hesitate 
now  to  accept  him." 

"Now!  Penniless,  and  through  his  own  impru- 
dence !  You,  who  have  refused  such  oflers !  Eleanor 
Howard,  you  are  mad  I" 

"And  it  was  precisely  because  they  were  such 
oflers  that  I  did  refuse.  I  have  made  a  vow  uever  to 
marry  a  rich  man." 

"  But  what  can  have  induced  you — " 

"Mr.  Cullibert,  ma'am.  Shall  I  show  him  in?" 
said  a  servant  opening  the  door. 

"  Yes,  John,"  said  Mrs.  Ho^^-ard,  with  a  sigh,  and 
tliis  time  she  did  not  order  the  carriage. 

After  a  few  moments'  restrained  conversaticn, 
Eleanor  looked  up  frankly  and  bravely  in  her  aunt's 
face,  and  said,  with  a  sweet  and  maidenly  dignity 
which  few  could  resist, 

"  Aunt,  I  wish  to  have  a  few  moments'  conversa- 
tion, alone,  with  Mr.  Cuthbert.    Will  you  permit  it?" 

"Certainly,  niece,  of  course  if  you  wish;  but  I 
must  say  tliat  it  is  very  strange — very  I" 

And  the  lady  sailed  out  of  the  room  in  a  stately  pet. 

For  a  moment  the  young  girl's  embarrassment  and 
agitation  overcame  her,  and  she  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands;  but,  recovering  herself,  she  turned  to 
Ernest  and  said,  softly, 

"  Ernest,  do  you  love  me  still  ?" 

* '  Love  you  !  Oh,  Heaven ! — too  much— too  madly ! 
But  I  am  no  longer  worthy  of  your  acceptance.  You 
have  heard  of  my  losses.  Miss  Howard ;  w^hy  do  you 
mock  me  thus?" 

"  Mock  you,  dear  Ernest !"  She  laid  her  little  hand 
timidly  in  hLs,  and  with  modest  firmness  continued, 

"  Mr.  Cuthbert,  ever  since  we  first  met  I  have  loved 
you.  I  refused  your  proposal  because — ^because — 
nay,  it  does  not  matter  why.  But  now,  if  this  hand 
and  the  heart  that  must  go  with  it  can  console  you 
for  your  loss,  forgive  this  unmaidcnly  boldness  and — 
take  them  if  you  will." 

She  hid  her  face  upon  his  shoulder,  and  Ernest 
Cuthbert,  with  his  whole  soul  in  the  embrace  with 
which  he  held  her  to  his  heart,  bade  Heaven  bless  her 
for  her  truth. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

One  morning,  a  week  after  the  wedding,  as  Mrs. 
Culhbert  'wns  sitting  at  work  in  her  simj^y  furnished 
apartment,  and  her  husband  preparing  to  go  oat,  a 
middle  agod  gentleman,  with  a  Ijenevolent  aspect,  en* 
tered  the  room,  and,  \^'alking  straight  up  to  the  bride, 
kissed  her  gravely  on  both  cheeks.  For  a  moment 
•he  was  confounded,  but  seeing  Ernest  smile  at  her 
lurpriife,  she  said,  lau(^ingly,  "  Ah !  /  know — it  is 
your  kind,  generous  wide,  whom  you  have  talked  so 
much  about!''  and  she  welcomed  him  with  such 
graceful  cordiality  that  his  heart  was  won  at  once. 

"  And  now,"  naid  he,  after  a  little  pleasant  chat,  "  I 
have  a  story  to  tell  you  b<Hh,  so  sit  down,  nephew, 
and  ]i:«ten. 

'^  About  »ix  mouths  since,  I  met,  one  morning,  a 
young  man  nishing  impetuously  round  the  corner  of 
Washington  Square.  lie  grasped  my  hand  as  he 
passed,  exclaiming,  ^  Don't  stop  me  now — ^I  am  in  a 
desperate  hurry/  '  So  I  should  suppose,'  said  I.  On 
he  went,  and  I  turned  and  followed  him — he  entered 
a  gaming-house,  I  was  astoniiihed.  It  was  the  first 
time  in  his  lii'e,  and  I  knew  tliat  something  of  con- 
sequence must  liave  occurred  to  induce  him  to  take 
such  a  step.  I  followed  unperceivcd.  He  ascended 
the  stairs.  I  borrowed  a  common  cloak  and  a  large  hat 
from  a  waiter,  slouched  the  latter  over  my  eyes,  and, 
thus  dii^juisod,  eutcred  tlie  rfx)ra  above.  I  saw  that  he 
was  bent  on  hi^li  play,  and  I  determined  to  be  his  op- 
ponent.   By  a  little  management  I  gained  my  object." 

"  Uncle !"  exclaimed  Ernest,  "  was  it  indeed  you?" 

''Be  quiet,  sir,  and  hear  me  out!     He  was  evi- 


dently desperate,  and  determined  to  risk  all  in  the 
contest  He  played  with  the  strangest  recklessness— 
I  knew  not  what  to  make  of  him.  I  have  since  heard 
that  a  little,  self-willed,  romantic  girl,  who  had  tamed 
his  head  and  her  ovra  too  with  her  sentimental  non- 
sense, had  refused  him  for  a  most  absurd  reason — you 
will  hardly  believe  it,  Mrs.  Cuthbert— yo«,  who  appear 
to  be  such  a  sensible  and  rational  woman.*' 

"  And  what  was  it  ?"  asked  Eleanor,  blushing  and 
laughing  at  the  look  of  cc»nical  meaning  he  favOTed 
her  with. 

"  Oh !  he  was  too  rich,  she  said,  and  so  be  adopted 
the  shortest  method  he  could  think  of  to  rid  hinoself 
of  his  troublesome  estate.  I  won  it  all  for  him  before 
we  had  been  seated  ten  minutes.  He  looked  quite 
relieved  when  my  throw  decided  against  him,  as  if  a 
load  liad  been  taken  off  his  heart,  and,  seizing  my 
hand,  he  thanked  me  with  as  much  polit^aess  and 
warmth  as  if  I  had  made  him  a  \'aluable  present" 

"  Oh,  Ernest !    Oh,  uncle !" 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  gipsy !  I  will  be  board.  I 
have  now  come  to  restore  him  the  deeds,  which  were 
inmiediately  made  over  to  me  under  a  feigned  name, 
and  to  wash  my  hands  of  the  w^hole  ridiculous  affiiir.'' 

Ernest  embraced  his  uncle  in  silent  gratitude,  and 
Eleanor  pouting,  amidst  tears  and  smiles,  declared 
that  she  "was  cheated,  betrayed,  that  she  would  not 
submit  to  such  a  shameful  imposition,  that  she  would 
have  a  div — :  but  here  her  vehement  protestations 
were  stopped  by  a  kiss  from  Ernest,  while  the  good 
uncle  laughed  and  rubbed  his  hands  and  swore  that  she 
was  the  most  amusing  woman  he  ever  saw  in  his  life. 


THE    SUMMER    FIELDS. 


BT  MXS.  a.  8.  IflCHOLS. 


I  SEE  the  glnrioufl  summer  fields. 
Beneath  the  glowing  summer  skies ; 

What  pure  delight  their  fragrance  yields  ! 
Wliat  rapture  fills  my  wondering  eyes ! 

The  bright  MosaicA  of  the  land 

Thai  bids  proud  Freedom's  heort  rejoice, 
And  welcomes  to  our  beaten  strand 

The  pilgrim  with  her  ocean  voice ; 

Of  all  your  beauties  still  unshorn. 

Ye  lie  upon  the  nursing  earth. 
As  fair  as  when  the  first  pure  mom 

Dawned  on  ye,  at  creation's  birth. 

I  sec,  on  every  painted  knoll. 
Refreshed  by  many  a  gentle  rain, 

The  grass  its  waves  of  green  unroll, 
Or  snowy  bloom  of  autumn  grain. 

While  here  and  there  the  spear-leafed  com 
Rears  higli  its  graceful,  tasseled  head. 

All  laden  with  the  dew,  when  mom 
Springs  lightly  from  her  jeweled  bed. 

And  soft  the  gentle  slopes  upheave 
Their  verdant  boef)ms  to  the  sun. 

Who  seems  at  parting  loath  to  leave. 
Although  his  doily  course  is  run. 


Each  liny  insect  strives  to  pour 
Its  throbbhig  heart  in  music  forth ; — 

Such  strains  I  listened  to  of  yore, 
But  deemed  their  notes  of  little  worth. 

Yet  now  the  smallest  voice  that  swells 
The  organ  winds,  with  thrilling  tone, 

Sounds  pleasant  as  a  chime  of  bells 
Or  voiceful  sea-shells  sweetest  mocui. 

Ye  summer  fields !  your  robes  are  sere, 

And  flying  loosely  on  the  gale ; 
The  golden  com  now  fills  the  ear — 

The  stream  is  silent  in  the  vale. 

The  busy  hum  of  life  is  still 

Among  the  shining  bees  and  flowers. 
For  summer  birds  nor  can,  nor  will 

Be  sporting  found  in  autumn's  bowers. 

Then  lay,  fair  summer,  do'wn  to  sleep, 
The  rosy  months  upon  thy  breast, 

What  though  thy  bright  creations  weep, 
Sweet  summer,  rest  thee  !  calmly  rest ! 

Thus  may  my  soul  be  ready  found 
When  called  to  that  pale,  viewless  shore, 

Where  I  shall  hear  the  joyful  sound 
Hie  harvest 's  reaped—the  summer 's  o'er. 


REMEMBRANCE. 


BT  MAST  L.  ULVnOV. 


Loxo  yean  have  paned  since  first  they  met, 

And  leA  a  shadow  on  each  heart, 
Yet  that  sweet  time  they  ne'er  forget. 

Though  they  must  ever  dwell  apart ; 
For  with  the  thought  blest  memories  rise, 

Of  happiness  and  early  youth, 
When  to  their  care-unclonded  eyes 

The  world  seemed  full  of  joy  and  truth, 
When  naught  had  come  their  trust  to  blight 

In  human  faith  and  earthly  things, 
And  future  hours  wore  the  light 

Reflected  from  Hope's  radiant  wings, 
The  thoughts  that  flitted  o'er  her  face 

But  softly  mirrored  forth  his  own. 
And  in  her  mind  he  loved  to  trace 

The  influence  by  his  spirit  thrown ; 
The  poet's  page,  the  treasured  thought, 

He  poured  upon  her  listening  ear. 
And  ever  in  her  eyes  he  sought 

The  sympathizing  smile  or  tear ; 
He  led  her  to  the  roriuntiiin's  brink, 

That  frowns  above  tlie  dark  blue  sea, 
To  mark  the  rosy  sunbeams  sink 

Beneath  the  waves  nil  silently, 
And  watched,  in  quiet  pensive  dreams. 

The  birth  of  evening's  earliest  star, 
Nor  turned  away  until  its  beams 

Grew  pale  near  Dian's  silver  car. 
Then  wandering  home,  how  sweet  to  speak 

Of  visions  waked  by  scenes  so  fair, 
And  gaze  upon  her  blushing  cheek 

That  changed  with  every  passing  air : 
But  in  his  restless  soul  there  bunied 

Deep  longings  for  the  world's  stem  strife. 
Soon  from  these  aimless  joys  he  turned, 

Anrl  wearied  of  this  tranquil  life  ; 
She  sighed  in  sadness  and  alone 

When  first  he  whispered  they  must  part, 
But  hid  in  every  glance  and  tone 

The  struggles  of  her  beating  heart, 
And  vainly  mid  their  last  farewell 

He  strove  one  parting  word  to  say. 
He  felt  if  from  her  eyes  there  fell 

A  ray  of  love  he  yet  would  stay ; 
He  met  no  tender  look  or  sigh, 

No  fond  adieu,  no  starting  tear. 
Pride,  vfomak's  pride^  was  in  her  eye, 

And  left  it  not  while  ht  was  near. 
They  parted— and  ne'er  met  again. 

In  silent  loneliness  of  mind 
He  journeys  on  his  path  of  pcun, 

Still  seeking  what  he  may  not  find. 
For  disappointment,  wrong  and  care 

Has  blighted  every  hope  of  youth. 
And  evermore  his  heart  must  bear 

A  chilling  doubt  of  love  and  truth ; 


Unresting  conscience  wrings  his  breast. 

For  wasted  talents,  powers  misused, 
For  impulses  of  good  represt. 

And  quiet  bliss  with  scorn  refused : 
While  she,  amid  home's  peaceful  scenes. 

Moves  calmly  on  her  plai'id  way, 
And  in  her  bosom  learns  to  screen 

One  thought  she  dares  not  to  betray. 
And  oft  she  sighs  in  halls  of  light. 

Where  lips  and  eyes  a  gladness  wear. 
For  o'er  her  fall  the  clouds  of  night, 

The  mirth  and  song  she  cannot  share ; 
Their  hearts  by  holy  bonds  are  prest. 

Yet  in  those  ties  they  feel  no  ray 
Of  that  pure  joy  that  fondly  blest 

Their  spirits  in  life's  happier  day ; 
And  oft  they  dream  o'er  years  gone  by. 

And  calm  enjriymcnts  cast  aside, 
Then  mid  the  heartless  crowd  they  fly 

And  smooth  their  brows  with  sullen  pride. 
These  thoughts  arise  in  wintry  hours. 

And  in  the  summer's  glorious  prime, 
When  sunlight  peers  'neath  shady  bowers, 

And  o'er  the  rocks  sweet  waters  chime  ; 
When  golden  fields  of  waving  groin 

Sway  gently  to  the  passing  breeze. 
And  some  rude  songster's  distant  strain 

Sweeps  softly  amid  forest  trees ; 
When  flowers  are  fair  and  skies  are  blue, 

And  Heaven  smiles  on  all  it  sees. 
Old  feelings  rush  their  sod  hearts  through 

And  wake  forbidden  memories ; 
Sighs,  that  on  smiling  lips  once  played, 

And  looks,  that  thfn  no  import  wore, 
Words  half  forgot,  and  lightly  said, 

Will  never  be  forgotten  more ; 
Long  Mulks  'neath  evening's  glowing  skies, 

Where  lr)ve  its  sweet  enchantment  lent, 
Kind  meetings  of  the  happy  eyes 

^Vhosc  silent  beams  M'ere  eloquent ; 
Then  o'er  their  parting  hour  they  live. 

That  hour  of  deep,  mispoken  pain,— 
Oh  what  on  earth  would  they  not  give 

To  meet  and  never  part  again ! 
How  much  had  then  been  spared  of  grief, 

Of  wretchedness  and  cold  distrust. 
Of  mocking  hopes,  all  false  as  brief. 

And  warm  aflections  "  poured  on  dust !" 
But  fond  regrets  are  now  in  vain, 

And  with  one  long  and  bitter  sigh 
They  tnm  to  common  life  again, 

But  still  remembrance  luigers  nigh, 
More  faint,  more  weak,  but  yet  to  last ; 

And  do  not  blame  them  if  they  weep 
Repentant  tears  above  the  past. 

Where  love,  hope,  peace  and  ghidness  sleep. 
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The  wind  was  from  tlie  cast,  and  freshening  fast. 
We  had  our  larboard  tacks  aboard,  and  were  logging 
nine  knots ;  so  we  knew  we  should  be  up  with  the 
Straits  by  ten  o'clock.  It  was  now  eight  bells,  and 
the  dog-watch  had  just  been  called.  The  gray  shadows 
of  evening,  even  at  this  early  hour,  were  beginning 
to  steal  over  the  sea,  rendering  its  outlines  toward 
the  horizon  invisible,  except  where  the  comb  tliat 
whitened  continually  around,  betokening  the  rising 
gale,  lit  up  the  crests  of  the  billows  for  an  instant  with 
its  frosty  glare.  The  sloop  bore  herself  gallantly 
against  the  rough  head  sea.  Now  she  would  plunge 
into  the  surge  with  a  dead  thump,  the  spray  dashing 
over  the  bows,  and  oflen  shooting  to  the  fore-top :  and 
now  she  would  rise  oi^  the  wave,  leaving  on  either 
side  a  trail  of  sparkling  foam,  whitening  the  dark 
sides  of  the  billow  as  it  sunk  away  beneath  her.  High 
up  the  main-mast  swayed  to  and  fro  like  a  pendulum 
against  the  sky.  As  she  bent  to  the  momentary  oc- 
curring squalls  the  lee  shrouds  slackened  and  bellied 
out  in  the  wind,  while,  as  the  strain  eased  off,  they 
tightened,  creaking  with  a  wild,  peculiar  sound  which 
cannot  be  described  to  a  landsman.  The  prospect 
was  becoming  every  minute  more  shadowy,  but  here 
and  there  through  the  gloom  we  occasionally  caught 
sight  of  one  of  the  smaller  craft,  which  an  hour  be- 
fore had  studded  the  sea,  skimming  away  like  fright- 
ened birds  to  the  nearest  harbor. 

"  Old  Davy  is  going  to  have  a  trick  at  the  bellows," 
said  Hawser,  turning  a  quid  in  his  mouth  and  hitching 
up  his  trousers ;  "  when  the  scud  whitens  in  this  way 
along  the  waves  you  may  know  what 's  coming." 

Hawser  was  one  of  my  favorites.  He  was  the  best 
warrant  officer  oa  lx>ard ;  and  withal  something  of  a 
character.  In  early  life  he  had  been  pressed  into  the 
royal  navy  as  an  Englishman,  and,  notwithstanding 
his  protestations  that  he  was  a  natural  born  citizen  of 
the  United  Slates,  forced  to  light  the  battles  of  the 
power  he  had  been  taught  from  childhood  to  look  on 
as  his  hereditary  foe.  He  had  served  many  years  in 
various  men-of-war:  had  been  at  St.  Vincent,  the 
Nile  and  Trafalgar ;  and,  finally  escaping,  had  entered 
our  little  navy,  burning  for  revenge  against  his  late 
oppressors.  He  was  as  brave  as  oak,  and  his  long 
experience  made  him  a  superior  officer.  Since  the 
capture  of  the  Guerriere  he  entertained  a  high  notion 
of  the  prowess  of  our  men-of-war,  but  especially  of 
the  sloop  in  which  we  sailed,  certainly  one  of  the 
fastest  and  most  lucky  in  the  service.  He  had  ap- 
proached me  while  I  was  gazing  abstractedly  at  the 
wild  and  threatening  seaboard.  His  words  roused  me 
and  I  turned  and  answered, 

"Well— let  it  blow!  We  shall  be  up  with  the 
Straits  by  four  bells  in  the  first  night  watch,  and  the 


best  friend  we  can  have  in  passing  will  be  a  gale,  for 
that  will  scatter  the  English  fleet,  which  now  lies  as 
thick  as  a  shoal  of  porpoises  right  in  our  track.  Give 
me  a  breexe  blowing  like  great  guns — we'll  drive 
through  them  then  like  a  race-horse.  In  a  stiff  gale 
we  shall  beat  any  thing  the  enemy  has  got,  even  if 
they  see  us  and  give  chase." 

''  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  old  salt,  running  his  eye  aloft 
with  a  sailor's  pride  in  a  favorite  craA,  "  the  Skimmer 
is  a  raal  cut-water," — and  he  laughed  inwardly  with 
triumph-^"  none  of  your  scows,  built  b}'  the  hundred 
fathom  as  cables  are  made,  and  cut  ofiT  in  sizes  to 
order — things  that  make  ten  knots  of  leeway  to  one  of 
headway — but  as  raal  a  Baltimore  or  Philadelphy  craft 
as  ever  floated ;  sharp  as  a  noreaster  oflTHatteras,  and 
the  very  devil  on  a  wind." 

"  But  what  if  we  have  to  scud,  which,  if  the  wind 
holds  here,  we  must  do?  It's  our  worst  point  of 
sailing." 

*'  That 's  true,  and  an  onlucky  carcumstance  it  is," 
he  said,  bewildered  for  an  instant,  "  but,  even  afore  a 
wind — which  is  no  pint  for  a  ship-shape  craft  to  go 
by — I  take  it  we  can  beat  them  lubberly  Eng^ishers. 
Only  look  at  'em,  with  their  stamslike  hay-ricks,  and 
as  square  all  round  as  an  E^-Harbor  scow — ^you 
don't  mean  to  think  for  an  infinitesimal  minute" — 
Hawser  had  a  way  of  using  big  words  when  he  was 
excited  and  wished  to  be  eloquent — "that  they  can 
log  it  with  us.  If  we  get  the  start  they  wont  see  us 
after\%'ards  in  this  darkness,  any  more  than  if  we  were 
a  streak  of  lightning." 

"  But  that 's  the  difficulty,"  said  I,  wishing  to  amuse 
a  minute  by  bringing  the  old  boatswain  out.  "  Here 
are  the  Straits,  dead  ahead,  and  not  much  wider  than 
a  thoroughfare  at  the  best,  filled  with  fifty  cruisers, 
who  cover  the  sea  from  coast  to  coast,  within  signal 
distance  of  each  oilier.  Unless  blown  from  their 
stations  we  cuimot  run  through  at  any  point  without 
being  seen — and  once  seen,  our  presence  will  be  tele- 
graphed to  the  whole  fleet.  Now  we  may  pass  the 
ships  that  lie  nigliest  this  way,  but  those  further  down, 
made  aware  of  our  approach,  will  stop  us  to  a  cer- 
tainty.'* 

"  We  must  fight  them.  There  can't  be  more  than 
one  to  cross  our  track  at  a  time.  Cripple  her  and 
crack  on.  Meet  another  and  cripple  her.  By  G — , 
sir,  we  can  thrash  a  dozen  of  'em  in  that  way." 

I  could  not  avoid  a  smile  at  his  earnestness. 

"  That  would  do  if  our  guns  made  no  noise.  But  a 
cannonade  would  bring  down  the  whole  fleet  oo  us 
like  a  flock  of  carrion  crows." 

"  D — n  carrion  crows — ^what  have  they  to  do  with 
a  man-of-war's  man?"  he  interrupted,  with  some  ire. 
Then,  in  a  second,  he  added,  "  But  what  you  say  is 
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jodgmatica],  though,  if  the  skipper  gets  a  chance, 
crippled  or  no  crippled,  he  '11  pepper  it  into  'em  till 
they  11  think  balls  for  supper  aint  cold  beans.  I  'd 
give  half  a  year's  pay  to  give  'em  a  good  thrashing^ 
ooDsam  their  press-gangs  and  boasting — if  we  get  at 
'em  they  '11  not  have  a  Frencher  to  deal  with,  but  a 
sea-nettle,  nicer  to  look  at  than  to  handle." 

It  was  now  rapidly  darkening.  The  cold,  vague 
feeling,  which  approaching  twilight  with  its  dim,  gray 
seaboard  always  awakes,  had  passed  away,  and  one 
of  a  different  character  had  taken  its  place.  The 
scene,  too,  had  changed.  Above,  in  the  cloudless 
sky,  the  winter  stars  twinkled  sharp  and  clear ;  but 
the  sea  was  covered  toward  the  horizon  by  a  mass  of 
dark  shadows,  thinning  off,  it  is  true,  as  they  ap- 
proached us,  but  effectually  concealing  distant  objects. 
Out  of  this  gloom  the  white  comb  flashed  continually, 
now  here,  now  there,  ghastly  and  sudden.  In  the 
shadowy  obscurity  the  waves  appeared  twice  their 
real  size,  and,  as  we  rose  in  the  surge,  the  abyss  that 
yawned  below  seemed  terrific.  The  wind  continued 
fireshening,  and  now  whistled  shrilly  through  the 
rigging;  while  the  cold  spray  blew  sharply  against 
my  face. 

Hawser  and  I  stood  for  some  time  regarding  the 
scene  in  silence,  and  then  resumed  our  conversation. 
Gradually  its  character  changed,  and  my  companion 
slid  into  a  narrative  of  Nelson  and  Trafalgar,  which  I 
listened  to  unconscious  of  the  length  to  which  he  was 
protracting  it,  and  the  time  thus  consumed.  With  few 
interruptions  we  continued  our  conversation  untij^the 
watch  was  changed,  when  he  went  below  for  a  rum- 
mer and  I  took  my  station  on  the  mizzen  shrouds  to 
look  out. 

The  time  was  now  fast  approaching  when  we  might 
expect  to  see  the  advanced  ships  of  the  English  fleet. 
By  hugging  the  eastern  t-hore  we  had  raL^sed  the  men- 
of-war  in  the  Down^,  but  the  passage  at  the  Straits 
was  too  narrow  for  us  to  go  by  unobtturved.  The 
night,  moreover,  had  grown  lighter,  the  wind  having 
partially  dissipated  the  mists  on  the  seaboard ;  so  that 
now  the  eye  could  range  for  a  considerable  distance 
over  the  sea.  Close  on  the  larboard  the  outline  of 
the  shore  was  pereeplible,  a  streak  of  snow-white 
breakers  bringing  the  land  behind  them  out  into  relief 
All  at  once  a  light  twinkled  on  the  horizon  far  abeam, 
aud  ^^'as  then  immediately  lost  behind  the  waves.  I 
watched  for  its  reappearance.  Again  I  saw  it  mo- 
mently, glistening  sharp  in  the  distance. 

"A  sail!"  I  shouted. 

"  "Whereaway,  Mr.  Danforth?"  asked  the  captain, 
who  happened  to  be  leaning  against  the  mizzen 
shrouds,  directly  under  me,  and  springing  into  the 
rigging  he  ascended  several  ratlines,  and  scanned  the 
horizon  with  a  quick  searching  glance. 

"  Broad  here  on  the  starboard  beam !" 

"  Ah ! — we  need  not  mind  her.  She 's  probably  one 
of  the  channel  fleet.  We  shall  go  well  to  windward 
of  tliem."  • 

He  was  already  descending,  when  I  saw  a  light 
flash  suddenly  from  the  gloom  ahead,  over  the  star- 
board fore-chains.  It  vanished  as  quickly  as  it  ap- 
peared, but  instantaneously  another,  and  then  another 


light  twinkled  in* the  same  quarter,  appearing  and  re* 
appearing  like  fire-flies  on  a  summer  eve. 

"  No— there  they  are — right  in  our  track — look,  sir, 
through  the  lee  fore-rigging." 

Half  a  dozen  voices  from  as  many  look-outs,  an- 
nounced the  enemy's  proximity  simultaneously  with 
myself.  The  captain  turned,  in  his  sharp,  quick  way, 
toward  the  designated  quarter  of  the  horizon,  and  I 
heard  him  mutter  an  oath ;  but,  in  an  instant  he  hailed 
the  lieutenant  of  the  deck  in  a  voice  that  seemed  per- 
fectly indi^rent  to  the  perils  that  beset  us. 

Not  so  the  crew.  At  the  first  intimation  of  the 
enemy's  threatening  position,  the  watch  on  deck 
turned  eagerly  to  the  quarter  where  the  lights  were 
discernible,  while  those  who  were  below  came  tum- 
bling up  the  hatchways  as  eagerly  as  if  all  hands  had 
been  called  to  reef  for  a  squall.  The  oflicers  soon 
thronged  the  quarter-deck,  the  younger  ones  anxiously 
scanning  the  faces  of  their  superiors,  and  the  older 
ones  endeavoring  to  count  the  lights,  and  consulting 
in  whispers  among  themselves ;  while,  here  and  there 
forward,  groups  of  the  men  might  be  seen  listening  to 
the*bpinions  of  various  veterans,  and  continually  cast- 
ing eager  and  inquiring  glances  toward  the  quarter- 
deck. No  one  could  disguise  from  himself  the  immi- 
nency  of  our  peril ;  for  the  enemy  lay  in  such  a 
position  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  pass  far  to 
windward  of  him,  while  the  slightest  falling  ofi*  in  the 
wind  would  drive  us  into  his  midst ;  and  it  was  now 
evident  that  he  occupied  the  Straits  in  such  force  as 
to  render  a  pas.sagc  impossible,  imless  we  hugged  the 
weather  shore  within  sif^ht  of  the  breakers.  What- 
ever I  might  have  said  to  Hawser,  I  had  not,  for  a 
moment,  seriously  supposed  that  we  should  find  the 
enemy  in  such  numbers,  so  compact,  or  so  far  to 
windward,  especially  since  it  had  come  on  to  blow 
with  force.  And  I  believe  that  the  same  feeling  of 
security  was  general  on  board.  The  contrary  emo- 
tion which  was  now  universal  was,  therefore,  the 
more  powerful  from  the  unexpectedness  ol'  our  peril. 
We  had  supposed  that,  at  the  most,  we  should  have 
but  one  of  the  enemy's  cruisers  to  encounter.  Now  it 
was  apparent  that  we  must  run  the  gantlet  of  the 
fleet. 

For  fifteen  minutes  we  kept  on  our  course  in 
silence,  devoured  by  the  desire  to  ascertain  whether 
we  could  weal  her  on  the  foe.  The  captain  had  adopted 
the  precaution  to  put  out  all  the  lights  on  board  except 
that  at  the  binnacle,  for  the  night  was  sufliciently  clear 
to  prevent  a  collision  with  any  chance  vessel,  and  the 
coast  was  yet  too  distant  to  make  us  fear  accidents 
from  that  quarter.  There  was  little  danger,  there- 
fore, of  being  detected  as  yet ;  and,  after  the  first  sur- 
pri.se  liad  passed,  we  began  to  hope  that  we  might 
slip  by  to  windward  unobserved.  But,  ere  the  fifteen 
minutes  had  elapsed,  we  became  convinced  of  the 
futility  of  this  hope ;  for  the  enemy's  lights  were  now 
visible,  stretching  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
Straits,  sufliciently  close  to  each  other  to  render  it  im- 
possible for  any  craft  to  pass  undetected.  The  weather 
ship,  too,  held  a  position  so  far  to  windward  that  we 
saw  we  should  probably  have  to  go  by  on  her  Jee. 

"  They  seem  to  be  lying-to — the  bulldogs !"  said  the 
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captain  to  his  first  lieutenant.  "  Can*t  we  weather  on 
that  leading  one  ?  There 's  room  enough  between  her 
and  the  coast." 

"  Possibly !  but  they  hug  the  shore  cursedly  close." 

** But  can  we  weather  her?" 

"  I  'm  afraid  not,  sir,  even  if  she  holds  her  present 
station  without  moving;  but,  if  she  detects  us,  she 
can  cut  us  off  to  a  certainty." 

"So  I  thought,"  said  his  superior,  relapsing  into 
silence. 

For  some  minutes  I  watched  the  fleet  ahead,  and 
gradually  saw  the  leading  ships  assuming  a  position 
more  and  more  perilous  to  us.  At  first  I  judged  that 
we  might  be  able  to  go  close  under  the  lee  of  the  most 
weatherly  o#  the  squadron,  but,  as  we  drew  nigher,  I 
saw  the  uselessness  of  such  a  hope.  Then  I  concluded 
that  we  would  pass  midway  between  this  vessel  and 
her  next  neighbor,  which  would  increase  our  peril, 
indeed,  but  still  leave  us  a  slight  chance  of  escape. 
But  even  this  hope  had  to  be  surrendered,  for,  sud- 
denly, I  saw  the  ship's  head  fall  ofl'.  She  made  a 
powerful  effort  to  recover  herself,  and  shot  up  toward 
the  wind  gallantly,  but,  after  staggering  a  second,  her 
bows  again  went  slowly  around. 

"  Keep  her  to  it,  quarter-master!"  sharply  said  the 
officer  of  the  deck,  turning  to  the  veteran  at  the  wheel. 
"  Can't  you  see  how  she  falls  off?" 

"It's  not  ray  fault,  sir,"  said  the  man,  "for  the 
wind  is  shifting— it  has  already  three  points  more 
southing  in  it." 

This  unwelcome  intelligence  soon  liecame  generally 
known,  for  the  men  could  see,  even  without  being 
told,  that  the  ship's  head  was  diverging  toward  the 
heart  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  and  the  gloom  became 
universal.  The  captain  walked  the  deck  with  quick, 
uneasy  strides,  pausing  a  moment  when  he  reached 
the  end  of  the  quarter-deck,  to  watch  how  fur  the 
positions  of  the  lights  ahead  liad  changed,  and  then 
turning  sharply  on  his  heel  and  stopping  at  the  bin- 
nacle aft,  to  cast  his  eye  at  the  ct)mpass  and  then  up 
at  the  sails.  The  (ither  olfic-ers  kept  aloof  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  deck,  conversing  by  themselves  in 
whispers,  and  covertly  watching  their  superior. 

Still  the  wind  held  in  the  perilous  quarter.  We 
were  now  heading  for  the  third  vessel  of  the  squadron, 
and  immediately  l)ehind  her  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  light 
were  visible,  as  of  men-of-war  in  our  track  farther 
down.  The  feelings  of  the  crew  soon  U'camc;  de- 
sponding. If  there  had  l»een  the  slightest  hope  in 
coml>ating  with  the  foe,  they  would  have  addressed 
themselves  to  it,  no  matter  what  the  odds ;  but  to 
know  that  a  stniggle  would  be  useless,  an<l  meantime 
to  be  kept  on  the  nick  of  ^uspense  was  more  than 
even  our  veterans  could  endure.  The  idea  of  an 
English  prison  irritated  them  into  ferocity,  and  with 
many  a  bitter  oath  they  scowled  at  the  apprtmching 
foe. 

"  There  aint  no  use  in  fighting,"  I  overheard  one 
say,  "  but,  for  all  that,  I  hope  the  skipper  wont  haul 
down  his  colors  till  we  've  peppered  the  rascals  pretty 
well.  For  my  part,  shipnmtt*s,  I  'd  about  as  lief  go 
down  huzzaing,  and  with  tlie  flag  nailed  to  the  mast, 
as  to  surrender." 


**  Curse  the  wind,"  ejaculated  another,  "  why 
could  n't  it  hold  where  it  was  ?" 

We  were  now  within  a  comparatively  small  dis- 
tance of  the  fleet,  and  even  thought  we  could  trace 
the  outlines  of  the  nearest  ship  against  the  shadowy 
sky.  But  as  yet  we  were  apparently  undetected. 
The  number  of  ships  visible  had  increased  to  half  a 
score,  several  being  perceptible  behind  those  first  seen, 
widening  the  belt  which  stretched  from  coast  to 
coast.  We  now  saw  another  reason  to  regret  our  in- 
ability to  pa.ss  to  windward  of  the  fleet,  for  only  in 
that  direction  were  there  no  men-of-war  farther  down 
the  channel. 

*'Ha!"  suddenly  said  the  captain,  as  he  looked  at 
the  compass  for  the  twentieth  time.  "  She  has  gained 
a  point  or  two.    It  seems  steady,  too,  quarter-master." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  said  the  old  salt,  as  he  firmly  grasped 
the  wheel,  giving  it  a  turn  or  two  as  he  spoke,  with- 
out pausing  to  look  at  his  superior's  face,  ''she's 
doing  well  enough  now.  She  comes  up  a  couple  of 
points  more.   The  wind 's  hauling  farther  to  the  east" 

The  captain  drew  a  long  breath  and  looked  up  at 
the  sails  which  did  not  shiver,  though  we  now  headed 
for  the  second  vessel  in  the  squadron.  He  stood  for 
several  minutes  in  silence,  now  watching  the  enemy's 
lights,  and  now  anxiously  gazing  up  at  the  canvas, 
while  the  officers  and  crew,  partaking  of  his  emotions, 
intermitted  their  whispered  conversation  and  bent  all 
their  attention  to  the  enemy's  position. 

"  The  wind  seems  to  freshen,"  at  last  said  the  cap- 
tai^  turning  to  his  first  lieutenant,  "  do  n't  you  think 
it  does,  ^Ir.  Everett  ?" 

"  It  does,  sir — we  can  go  still  closer — there,  she 
comes  up." 

"By  Jupiter!"  said  the  captain,  energetically, 
"she  heads  in  .«hore  of  the  leading  ship — if  she'll 
only  keep  there  we  can  go  by,  rasping  it  is  true,  but 
we  can  go  by." 

"We  '11  do  it,  sir,"  said  the  lieutenant,  "  if  the  wind 
holds  here  for  half  an  hour.  Even  if  we  have  to  pass 
to  lecwaard  of  that  sloop— f()r  I  take  the  leading  man- 
of-war  to  be  such — the  thing's  worth  trying,"  he 
suggested. 

"  Yes  ! — ^l>y  the  Lord — though  we  should  have  to 
fight  our  \\*ay  through,  I  '11  go  by  in  a  blaze  of  fire 
for  that  matter,  and  let  the  fellows  do  their  worst." 

The  blood  of  the  captain  was  now  up.  He  could 
not  reconcile  it  to  his  duty,  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of 
his  men  uselessly,  but  give  him  the  remotest  prospect 
of  success  and  he  was  ready  to  fight  while  a  plank 
MS-as  left.  Hitherto  he  had  felt  that  there  was  no  such 
prospect,  and  his  nervously  unejtsy  demeanor  had 
been  the  consequence ;  but  now  that  he  saw  a  chance 
for  escape  his  carriage  was  altered.  He  was  brisk, 
energetic,  collected  and  sanguine.  Rubbing  his  hands 
as  we  approiiched  the  enemy,  and  it  became  apparent 
that  we  should  go  to  windward  of  the  leading  ship, 
though  at  a  somewhat  dangerous  proximity  to  her,  he 
said, 

"  Get  the  men  to  quarters.  Have  every  thing  ready 
so  as  to  fling  open  the  ports  as  we  pass.  We  shall 
give  them  a  passing  salutation— eh! — that  would  be 
but  polite,  Everett." 
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The  change  in  the  feelings  of  the  crew  was  not  less 
apparent.  All  despondency  vanished  from  the  faces 
of  the  men,  for  though  there  was  great  probability 
that  we  might  be  crippled  in  attempting  to  pass  the 
frigate,  this  was  a  danger  to  which  they  were  ac- 
customed ;  and  even  this  hazard  was  comparatively 
li^t  to  persons  who  had  just  been  contemplating  a 
certain  capture.  The  order  to  repair  to  quarters  was 
received  with  alacrity.  Now  that  there  was  a  chance 
of  escaping  the  foe,  and,  in  so  doing,  of  giving  him  a 
broadiitide,  the  men  felt  content,  for  the  sake  of  so  great 
a  revenge,  to  rmi  the  hazard  of  being  crippled  our- 
selves. 

And  this  hazard  was  not  small.  Our  depredations 
in  the  German  ocean  had  long  since  attracted  tlie  at- 
tention of  the  English  government,  and  we  knew  that 
several  cruizers  had  been  fitted  out  and  despatched 
expressly  to  capture  us.  We  had  learnt  from  a  fi^iher- 
man,  wh<Hn  we  bad  made  prisoner  the  day  before, 
that  a  sharp  look-out  for  us  was  kept  up  by  the  chan- 
nel fleet,  the  daring  passage  of  the  Straits  by  Paul 
Jones  in  the  Alliance  suggesting  to  them  that  we 
might  attempt  to  escape  in  the  same  way  from  the  net 
spread  around  us.  Hitherto  the  absence  of  lights  on 
board  had  prevented  us  from  being  seen,  but  we  were 
now  so  close  to  the  foe  that  he  could  not  fail  to  detect 
our  shadowy  outline  against  the  sky.  Conscious  that  the 
discovery  could  not  much  longer  be  delayed,  we  watched 
silently  and  anxiously  for  the  tirst  intimation  of  it. 

AVc  did  not  watch  long.  Suddenly  a  rocket  shot  up 
from  the  deck  of  the  inshore  sloop,  and,  ascending  to 
a  great  height,  curved  over  and  broke  into  a  thousand 
qparkles  that  fell,  like  a  s^hower  of  stars,  to  the  sea. 
It  was  followed,  after  the  lapse  of  a  minute,  by  two 
rockets  fired  in  rapid  succe:«ion.  We  looked  eagerly 
for  the  answer  from  the  other  men-of-war.  It  soon 
came.  Rocket  after  rocket  rose  with  its  trail  of  fire 
from  every  ship  in  the  squadron  in  less  than  three 
miniAes ;  and  immediately  .«;everal  of  the  vessels  were 
headed  toward  us.  The  inshore  sloop  instantly  drop- 
ped a  portion  of  her  canvas,  like  wreaths  of  smoke 
failing  heavily,  and  the  next  instant  we  saw  her  stand 
boldly  in  toward  the  coast. 

"  By  the  Lord — cut  ofl!"  said  the  captain,  turning 
to  his  lieutenant;  "  we  shall  have  to  run  the  gantlet 
of  the  fleet.  The  fellows  are  coming  up  like  sharks." 
"But  we  can  make  our  run  yet,"  was  the  reply, 
t  "  taking  the  chance  of  being  crippled  in  a  fight.  The 
second  vessel  will  pass  under  our  lee,  close  enough 
to  deliver  her  fire  with  efiect,  and  this  one  in  shore 
will  pepper  us  smartly.  But  the  others  will  have  to 
fire  at  long  shot  and  we  need  not  fear  them  much." 

**  True,''  said  the  captain ;  "  but  the  hotter  the  work 
the  better  our  brave  lads  will  like  it.  We  are  in  for 
it,  and  must  rasp  our  way  through." 

The  men  by  this  time  were  at  their  quarters,  the 
guns  were  ready,  and  the  ammunition  waiting  to  be 
served  out.  The  battle-lanterns  along  the  deck  stood 
prepared  for  use.  A  few  minutes  more  would  plunge 
us  into  the  contest ;  for  there  was  no  doubt  from  the 
movements  of  the  enemy  that  we  were  known. 

We  kept  on  in  silence  for  a  while,  our  hearts  beat- 
ing father,  as  the  crisis  approached,  with  that  nervous 
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excitement  which,  even  in  the  breasts  of  veterans « 
precedes  a  conflict.  Rapidly  the  net  drew  around  us. 
The  inshore  sloop  was  closing  fast,  well  to  wind- 
ward ;  while  the  second  man-of-\%'ar  ^'as  coming  up, 
hand  over  hand,  ahead,  though  on  our  lee.  If  we 
could  pass  the  latter  unhurt  and  outsail  the  former, 
we  might  yet  escape,  especially  if  by  any  chance  she 
could  be  crippled.  These  thoughts  were  passing 
through  my  mind  when,  all  at  once,  a  gush  of  fire 
streamed  from  one  of  the  ports  of  the  inshore  sloop, 
and  the  report  of  a  cannon  boomed  sullenly  across  the 
night.    It  was  the  signal  for  us  to  heave  to. 

We  were,  at  this  time,  moving  more  freely  before 
the  wind,  having  it  on  our  larboard  quarter,  while  the 
inshore  sloop  was  crossing  ahead  on  the  same  tack, 
with  the  wind  for\^'ard  of  her  chains.  The  other 
frigate  was  close  on  our  starboard  beam,  but  further 
down  to  leeward.  Our  distance  from  the  leacfing 
man-of-war  was  comparatively  inconsiderable. 

"  Brace  her  up  sharp,"  thundered  the  captain,  "  or 
she  will  rake  us.  We  Ml  give  it  to  her  broadside  for 
broadside,  and  cross  her  forefoot  if  we  can.  And 
then  good-bye." 

There  was  just  room  enough  to  efiect  tliis  delicate 
manoeuvre,  and  with  a  ship  of  less  excellent  qualities 
it  would  have  been  impossible.  It  might  even  now 
fail  if  the  enemy  should  prove  as  quick  to  work  as 
ourselves,  or  should  injure  our  spars  materially. 

Instant  at  the  word  the  ship  obeyed  the  helm,  and, 
like  a  thorough  bred  came  snulfmg  up  into  the  wind. 
The  next  few  minutes  passed  in  breathless  anxiety. 
At  first  the  enemy  intended  to  head  us  off,  but  his  ves- 
sel could  not  compare  witli  ours  in  weatherly  qualities, 
and  we  soon  found  that  we  should  cross  ahead  of  him, 
though  dangerously  close.  His  ports  were  now  open, 
and  a  blaze  of  light  streaming  from  them  across  the 
sea,  illuminated  the  prospect.  Directly  he  opened  cm 
us  with  his  forward  guns,  and  then  piece  after  piece 
was  delivered,  until  his  sides  gleamed  with  continuous 
fire.  We  heard  the  crashing  of  bulwarks,  the  whiz- 
zing of  shot,  and  the  cheers  of  his  men;  but  our 
orders  were  to  stand  perfectly  still  at  the  gims  until 
the  command  to  fire  was  given.  The  fifth  discharge 
dismounted  a  carriage  near  me  and  killed  three  of  the 
men,  beside  wounding  most  of  those  at  the  piece.  As 
the  sufTcrers  were  carried  off,  crying  for  water,  the 
men  at  my  station  knit  their  brows  and  muttered 
curses.  They  were  like  hounds  in  the  leash  waiting 
to  be  loosened.    But  no  permission  to  fire  came. 

The  excitement  liecame  intense.  Murmurs  l)egan 
to  be  heard  at  the  divisions.  Even  the  officers,  shar- 
ing in  the  feelings  of  the  men,  looked  toward  their 
superior  in  nervous  impatience. 

We  were  now  drawing  ahead  and  across  the  enemy, 
having  passed  the  ordeal  of  his  fire  with  our  spars  and 
rigging  uninjured,  except  in  trifling  cu.ses,  though  with 
our  hull  cut  up  and  a  large  number  wounded.  The 
moment  tlie  captain  had  "V^-aited  for  was  come.  Re- 
moving his  eye  from  the  foe,  on  which  he  had  kept  it 
fixed  for  the  last  few  seconds,  he  gave,  in  a  stern,  half 
suppressed  tone,  the  long  desired  conunand,  and  in- 
stantly, with  a  thunder  that  I  shall  never  forget,  we 
poured  in  our  broadside. 
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The  eflect  was  terrible.  Every  gun  had  been 
donble^shotted,  and  accurately  pointed,  and  even  be- 
fore the  noise  of  the  explosion  had  died  away,  we 
heard  the  crashing  of  the  enemy's  spars  and  the 
shrieks  of  the  wounded  For  a  moment  the  smoke, 
thickly  packed  on  the  deck,  concealed  the  ravages 
we  had  made ;  but  gradually  the  white  cloud  eddied 
and  blew  off  to  leeward,  and  then  we  saw  the  havoc 
of  that  fiery  broadside. 

The  enemy's  forema.st  lay  over  the  side  with  all  its 
maze  of  hamper,  thumping  violently  against  her  hull, 
and  eflcctually  disabling  quite  one  half  of  her  star- 
board battery.  Her  main-top-mast  had  been  shot 
away ;  the  mizzen-shrouds  seemed  cracking,  and  the 
deck  was  a  scene  of  general  confusion  and  destruc- 
tion. As  far  as  we  could  judge  many  of  the  guns 
were  deserted.  With  a  single  well-aimed  broadside 
wl  had  reduced  the  sloop  to  a  wreck. 

"Huzza I"  shouted  the  boatswain,  "we have 'em 
now,  my  boys.  We  shall  be  through  the  Straits 
directly — ^huzza !  Here  comes  a  second  fellow — a  part- 
ing good-bye  to  him — then  we'll  show  'em  our 
heels." 

The  man-of-war  to  which  he  alluded  was  the 
frigate  coming  up  on  our  lee,  which,  having  waited 
until  we  had  drawn  sufficiently  ahead  of  her  discom- 
fited consort,  opened  her  fire  on  us.  The  scene  now 
became  more  animated  than  it  had  been  at  any  time 
preceding.  On  our  starboard  side  more  than  a  dozen 
vessels  were  visible,  skirting  the  whole  seaboard  in 
that  quarter,  and  all  crowding  sail  to  cut  us  off,  or 
come  up  in  time  for  the  conflict.  At  the  head  of  these 
assailants  was  the  frigate,  now  within  dangerous 
proximity,  and  delivering  her  fire  with  unusual  pre- 
cision and  coolness.  The  shadowy  obscurity  in  the 
distance,  the  lights  flickering  along  the  horizon,  and 
the  gashes  of  fire  continually  l^iping  from  her  ports 
and  blazing  luridly  through  the  veil  of  thick  white 
smoke  that  environed  her,  gave  a  wild  sublimity  to 
the  prospect,  which  was  increased  by  the  sullen  and 
measured  booming  of  her  long  twenty-fours.  We 
replied  with  vigor  to  her  batteries,  directing  our  fire 
altc^thcr  to  her  spars  in  the  hope  of  disabling  her,  an 
attempt  which  the  skill  of  our  crew,  acquired  by  long 
practice,  favored.    We  soon  saw  that  the  frigate  was 


no  match  for  us  in  speed,  and,  as  we  were  both  run- 
ning on  the  same  tack,  and  as  near  as  possible  side  by 
side,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  beholding  her  gradu- 
ally  dropping  astern.  At  this  instant,  ho^'evcr,  a  shot 
struck  our  main-topsail,  which  fell,  but  the  damage 
was  found  trifling,  and  the  canvas  was  speedily  hoisted 
again  to  its  place.  During  this  interval  the  frigate  re- 
covered a  portion  of  her  lost  ground,  while  others  (rf 
the  fleet  attained  a  closer  proximity,  and  b^an  to 
open  their  batteries  on  us,  so  that  by  the  time  the 
damage  was  repaired  no  less  than  five  of  the  enemy 
were  thundering  after  us.  Luckily,  however,  most  of 
them  were  at  such  a  distance,  and  their  crews  were 
so  deficient  in  ball  practice,  that  the  danger  was  in- 
considerable;  while  our  ccnnparative  immunity  thus 
far  had  so  exhilarated  the  men  that  they  regarded  the 
peril  as  even  less  than  it  really  was,  and  enjoyed  the 
stirring  excitement  of  the  chase  with  the  feelings  rather 
of  spectators  tiian  of  participants. 

Indeed  the  most  imminent  peril  had  been  passed. 
We  had  now  drawn  nearly  altogether  out  of  reach  of 
the  guns  of  the  dismantled  sloop,  which  had  continued, 
even  aAer  we  passed  her,  to  maintain  a  sullen  fire. 
Our  only  real  antagonist  was  the  frigate,  which  was 
now  well  on  our  quarter,  but  rapidly  falling  out  of 
dangerous  vicinity.  Suddenly  we  saw  her  fore-top- 
mast yard  fall,  and  though  a  score  of  men  instantly 
sprung  aloft,  we  knew  that  ere  the  damage  could  be 
repaired  we  should  be  safe.  At  this  instant  I  looked 
once  more  on  the  now  comparatively  distant  wreck. 
Shadowy  and  dim  she  lay  on  the  eastern  seaboard, 
fast  fading  into  the  darkness.  Between  her  and  the 
frigate,  circling  the  horizon  to  the  north,  were  the 
various  ships  of  the  squadron,  dotting  the  seaboard 
with  isolated  lights.  We  had  passed  from  their  midst 
like  a  scabird  on  the  wing,  when  the  sky  lowers  with 
a  coming  storm.  All  eyes  had  instinctively  followed 
mine  in  its  hasty  survey,  and,  as  the  assurance  that  the 
peril  was  over  rushed  on  every  mind,  a  deafening 
cheer  burst  from  the  crew,  and  rose  to  the  welkin. 
Again  and  again  it  was  renewed,  until  the  calm  stars 
overhead  appeared  to  quiver  with  the  uproar. 

In  a  few  days  we  were  on  the  broad  Atlantic,  and 
homeward  bound.  We  arrived  in  Boston  harbor 
without  accident  after  a  run  of  forty  days. 


LAMENT. 


BT  W.  W.  STOBT. 


Tnov  glidest  on,  oh  glimmering  stream. 
Thou  mnrmurest  on  as  ever ! 

Bat  the  heart  ronet  dear  no  more  is  here 
Forever  and  forever. 

No  more— I  hear  it  in  the  pines 
That  moan  with  sullen  roar — 

Those  stars  shall  shine  in  eyes  of  thine 
No  more— oh  never  more ! 


Grieve  on,  sad  atttumn  wind,  grieve  on ! 

She  lieth  the  grass  beneath, 
I  make  my  moan  by  her  grave  alone, 

For  the  violets  have  her  breath. 

Oh  lonely  night !  oh  wandering  moon ! 

Have  ye  no  word  for  me  ? 
Oh  love  and  sorrow !  oh  day  and  morrow ! 

Must  ye  forever  be  ? 


THE    PATCH-WORK    QUILT. 


BT  MM.  Aim  8.  STBPVKIV* 


(Concluded  from  pa§f«  31.) 


CHAPTER  U. 
It  wu  Chrifimas-time— the  scesoD  for  apple-cutfl, 
IndungB,  and  aieigb  rides  in  New  England.  My 
patcb-'work  quilt  was  laid  away  in  the  boUom  of  a 
hage  old  chest,  where  it  seemed  fated  to  remain,  in 
soUtuy  confinement,  during  an  indefinite  number  of 


Julia's  rising  sun  was  also  ready  for  the  frames,  and 
for  two  whole  days  we  were  hard  at  work  preparing 
for  the  quilting-frolic  which  alwa^'s  heralded  in  a  new 
itoa  to  the  stock  of  bed  covering  for  which  the  red 
fium-boase  was  so  famous.  But  our  progress  was 
bewt  with  troubles.  Widow  Daniels  had  conscien- 
tioiiB  scruples  about  the  moral  tendency  of  quilting- 
frolics  in  general,  and  especially  at  the  farm-house,  so 
•OQo  after  her  own  change  of  heart.  She  was  only 
isi^  from  hysterics  by  a  copious  pinch  of  snufi",  at 
the  mention  of  a  violin,  and  found  herself  under  the 
imperative  necessity  of  visiting  Minister  Brooks,  in 
ha  study,  three  several  times,  which  occupied  a  good 
kxDT  each  visit,  before  a  reluctant  consent  was  wrung 
from  her.  Then  it  was  only,  given  on  condition  that 
the  dancing  should  be  confined  to  a  long  kitchen,  re- 
mote from  her  wing  .of  the  building,  and  all  the 
cravices  between  stufied  with  cotton  wool,  that  the 
profane  music  of  a  violin  might  not  penetrate  to  her 
teositive  ear.  After  all  these  exactions  were  sub- 
milted  to  on  our  part,  the  w^idow  expressed  her  deter- 
mination to  send  for  the  minister,  tliat  he  might 
iostruct  and  lighten  the  solitude  of  her  wing  in  the 
building,  during  the  festive  evening,  probably  as  a 
sort  of  opposition  to  the  spirit  active  in  the  long 
kitchen.  Then  she  yielded  the  point  with  meek  and 
oslm  resignation,  beautiful  to  contemplate. 

This  stumbling  block  to  our  wishes  well  out  of  the 
way,  we  went  to  work  in  earnest.  The  old  cheese- 
prcis  was  removed  from  the  long  kitchen  to  the  buck 
itoop.  The  loom,  quill  wheel  and  swifts  were  safely 
bestowed  in  a  remote  comer  of  the  garret.  Milk 
pass  were  taken  down  from  the  swing  shelf  overhead. 
The  walls  were  disencumbered  of  the  pumpkin  chains 
sad  ropes  of  half  dried  apples  that  had  festooned  them, 
sad  Cousin  Rufus  rolled  the  tall  wooden  chum  from 
its  place  on  the  hearth,  and  left  it  at  the  back  door 
with  the  dasher  turned  bottom  up  against  the  well- 
curb.  In  a  marvclously  short  time  after  our  labors 
ocxnmenced,  the  kitchen  was  in  capital  order.  The 
floor  scoured  till  each  worn  board  shone  out  white 
sad  spotless  as  a  ridge  of  sand  on  the  sea  beach. 
Bwrhns  were  brought  frcm  the  school-house  and 


ranged  up  and  down  both  sides  of  the  room.  A  whole 
forest  of  evergreens  garlanded  the  windows  and 
covered,  with  masses  of  rich  green,  the  stains  left 
upon  the  wall  from  the  dried  apples  and  pumpkin 
ropes  that  hud  so  long  cumbered  them.  Juliu  and  I 
exerted  an  extraordinar)'  degree  of  ingenuity  in  weav- 
ing rastic  chandeliers  from  the  flexile  pines  and  hem- 
lock branches  which  Cousin  Rufus  brouglit  us  from 
the  woods.  But  the  huge  old  fireplace  was  a  model 
of  verdant  beauty.  On  each  side  the  broad  and  broken 
hearth,  to  the  very  ceiling,  rose  two  young  hemlocks, 
garlanded  with  ground  pine  and  matted  together  in 
one  green  and  blooming  mass,  with  chrysanthemums 
and  such  exotics  as  our  house-plants  aflorded.  Ilalf  a 
dozen  stuffed  birds  of  gorgeous  plumage,  taken  sur- 
reptitiously, I  tremble  to  say,  (for  this  late  conl'essioa 
may  come  within  range  o[  the  dear  old  gentleman^s 
spectacles,  and,  even  at  this  distance,  I  tremble  at  the 
result,)  from  a  choice  collection  presented  to  my  father, 
by  an  English  friend,  were  perched  ainitng  the  branches, 
looking  plump  and  life-like,  as  if  ready  to  break  out 
into  song  at  the  slightest  provocation.  A  pair  of  high 
candlesticks,  wreathed  with  moss,  till  they  resembled 
two  miniature  turrets  ovcrgro^^ii  with  ivy,  stood  on 
the  mantle-piece,  and  altcigetlier  the  old  fireplace  took 
a  cavernous  and  romantic  appearance  that  delighted 
us  exceedingly. 

While  we  were  busy  in  the  ornamental  department, 
Miss  Elizabeth  made  herself  veiy  iLseful  in  preparing 
the  pound-cake,  giiijrer-nuts.  ami  spice  bread  on  which 
our  frien<Ls  were  to  be  regaled,  while  Naris.>>a  tilled 
the  literary  departnicut  with  exciuLsite  grace  and 
dignity.  She  bought  a  quire  of  pink  note  pui>cr,  cut  it 
up,  economieully,  into  billet-doux  form,  and  wrote  in- 
vitations to  the  quilting  in  a  very  diminutive  hand, 
with  a  stifi'pen,  which  she  was  cunstuntly  calling  on 
Coasin  Rutus  to  mend  for  her. 

The  Widow  Daniels  looked  on  with  a  sort  of  grave 
forbearance  that  was  edii'ying  to  behold.  She  was 
persuaded  to  enter  the  dancing-room,  for  a  single  mo- 
ment, but  advanced  no  fartlier  tlian  the  door,  where 
she  stood,  amied  in  the  panoply  of  an  upright  heart, 
and  taking  snufT  with  grave  energ}',  like  a  timid  per- 
son entering  a  sick  room,  armed  with  a  camphor  bottle 
to  keep  ofi'ciMitagion. 

At  last  all  was  ready.  Julia's  patch-work  quilt  lay 
in  the  cast  room  sj^reud  out  gorgeously  on  its  frames, 
and  supported  at  each  corner  by  a  kitchen  chair. 
Every  thing  vrd&  in  order.  Spools  of  cotton,  needles, 
pencils  and  pieces  of  chalk  lay  at  convenient  distances 
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around  the  quilt.  A  whole  family  of  scissors,  ranging 
in  size  from  a  pair  of  tailor's  shears  to  the  pretty  nip- 
pers used  for  embroidery,  glittered  around.  Measur- 
ing cards,  paper-shcll-pattems  and  silver  thimbles  dot- 
ted the  glowing  fabric.  A  hickory  fire  blazed  brightly 
on  the  hearth,  and  sent  its  heat  over  the  room  till  the 
worsted  lamb,  worked  in  the  rug,  seemed  ready  to 
jump  up  and  run  for  a  cooler  place,  long  before  the 
company  began  to  assemble. 

It  was  a  busy  hour  with  us  all.  Miss  Elizabeth  and 
Narissa  ran  to  and  fro,  each  with  a  forest  of  curl- 
papers at  her  temple,  and  each  calling  franticly  on  the 
other  to  hook  her  .dress.  Julia  and  Julia's  friend  were 
in  a  chamber  over  the  out  room  where  the  quilt  lay  in 
state.  She,  with  her  black  hair  and  changeless  fea- 
tures inclined  to  the  classical  style  of  dress,  and  in 
truth  the  raven  bands  woven  around  her  small  head 
gave  it  a  statue-like  beauty  that  I  have  seldom  seen 
excelled.  A  robe  of  white  muslin,  high  at  the  throat, 
with  a  slight  edging  of  lace,  completed  her  toilet.  The 
pastoral  was  assigned  to  me — ^bluc  ribbons,  ringlets 
and  flowing  muslins — I  took  to  it  naturally  as  a  lamb 
does  to  white  clover,  and,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
with  about  as  much  idea  of  the  slyle  I  was  adopting. 

We  went  down  stairs  shivering  in  our  gossamer 
dresses,  for  the  wind  whistled  through  the  entry,  and 
nothing  could  soimd  more  cheerful  than  the  hickory 
fire  crackling  in  the  out  room.  It  was  not  quite  time 
for  the  arrival  of  guest** ;  so  we  sat  down  on  the  hearth 
rug,  smothering  the  pretty  worsted  lamb  under  a  cloud 
of  white  muslin,  and  resolved  to  make  ourselves  warm 
and  cosey  till  the  company  arrived. 

*'  Julia,"  said  I,  looking  for  an  instant  in  her  face, 
as  she  nestled  close  to  me  with  the  firelight  dancing 
over  her,  "  have  you  no  mind  to  withdraw  that  bai^in 
about  the  quilt  ?" 

"  None  in  the  world.  If  you  get  married  first  they 
are  both  yours — should  I  prove  the  earliest  victim, 
they  are  mine.  Such  ];)erfect  matches  must  go  to- 
gether !" 

**  But  what  if  the  chances  were  not  so  equal  from 
the  first?"  I  said,  feeling  a  little  silly  and  remarkably 
awkward. 

Either  the  firelight  blazed  more  brightly  over  her 
face,  or  my  friend  Julia  certainly  changed  color  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life.    But  she  laughed  and  said  gayly, 

"  We  are  of  an  age,  neither  of  us  engaged,  so  tliere 
can  be  no  inequality." 

"  You  remember  our  bargain  was  before  Cousin 
Rufus  came  here  to  live." 

"  Well,"  she  said  quickly,  and  now  the  blood  cer- 
tainly did  bum  ilirough  her  cheek.    "  Well  ?" 

"  Have  you  never  guessed  any  thing — ^nevcr  thought  ? 
— don't  look  at  me  so,  Julia.  We  ought  to  have 
talked  this  over  before ;  friends  like  us  should  have 
no  conceahnents." 

"  Talked  what  over  ?"  said  my  friend,  in  a  voice  so 
like  a  whisper,  that  thinking  she  was  afraid  of  being 
overheard,  I  unconsciously  spoke  but  little  above  my 
own  breath. 

"  Oh !  of  Cousin  Rufus'  attentions ;  you  must  have 
observed  them." 

Julia  started  and  moved  away  till  the  worsted  lamb 


was  refreshed  by  another  glimpse  of  the  fire.  The 
light  was  deceptive,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  she 
turned  pale  and  her  eyes  glittered  like  diamixids.  It 
was  a  full  minute  before  she  spoke. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Cousin  Hufus  has  pre- 
ferred— ^that  is— can  he — I  really  do  n't  understand." 

I  smiled  mysteriously,  shook  my  head,  and  b^an  to 
twist  up  the  end  of  my  blue  sash  in  a  state  of  confu- 
sion that  must  have  seemed  very  interesting  and  ro- 
mantic indeed. 

"  Oh,  I  see !  at  your  old  tricks  again,  trying  to  draw 
me  out,"  said  Julia  with  a  sort  of  anxious  gayety,  pat- 
ting the  worsted  lamb  upon  the  ear  with  the  point  of 
her  slipper.    "  It  wont  do,  I  tell  you — it  wont  do." 

"  I  don't  think  it  will,"  said  I,  rather  puzzled  at  this 
strange  method  of  receiving  the  confidence  cf  a  young 
lady  in  white  muslin  and  blue  ribbons,  with  every 
tress  of  her  hair  falling  to  her  shoulders  in  long  ring- 
lets, at  that  moment  actuated  by  a  heroic  determinaticm 
to  conceal  nothing  from  her  sworn  friend.  "  I  do  n't 
think  it  will,  he  is  so  very  poor,  the  old  people  would 
never  consent  to  it." 

Julia  pressed  her  lips  slightly  tc^ther  and  looked  at 
the  fire.    ''  I  am  my  own  mistress,"  she  murmured. 

"  But  I  am  not !" 

"  True !  but  what  has  Cousin  Rufus  to  fear  from 
that?" 

"  Why,  a  refusal  from  head-quarters  of  course," 

**  But  New  York  state  is  close  by,  and  they  require 
no  publishments  there,"  said  Julia,  with  a  sudden 
sparkle  of  the  eyes. 

"Never!"  said  I  solemnly — "  never,  never — the 
daughter  who  can  deceive  or  leave  her  parents  de- 
serves no  love,  no  happiness."  I  was  about  to  proceed 
and  give  the  history  of  my  intercourse  with  Cousin 
Rufus,  from  the  time  that  he  leA  our  door  with  a  tuft 
of  white  lilac  in  his  bosom  up  to  the  period  when  he 
brought  a  copy  of  verses  addressed,  as  he  awkwardly 
informed  me — blushing  like  a  girl  the  while — ^to  a 
female  friend,  to  whom  he  dare  not  otherwise  disclose 
his  passion,  sufiering  as  he  did  from  present  and  pros- 
pective poverty.  The  verses  were  perfectly  enchant- 
ing, but  I  had  no  opportunity  of  saying  so  much  just 
then,  or  of  explaining  the  still  more  romantic  proof  of 
hopeless  attachment  which  I  had  delected  him  in- 
scribing on  the  old  apple-tree,  with  the  point  of  a 
doublc-bladcd  knife,  where,  at  that  very  moment,  stood 
registered  against  him  a  long,  curving  line  with  a 
flourish  at  the  lower  extremity,  which  could  be  in- 
tended for  nothing  but  the  first  side  of  a  capital  A,  the 
leading  initial  of  my  own  name.  Poor  fellow!  I 
longed  to  inform  Julia  of  all  this — to  ask  her  advice, 
and  (above  all)  to  show  her  a  copy  of  the  verses,  but 
just  then  a  violent  ringing  of  sleigh-bells,  mingled  with 
happy  voices,  made  us  spring  to  our  feet  and  run  to 
the  window.  A  three-seated  sleigh,  goi^ous  with 
yellow  paint  and  gilding,  drawn  by  two  horses  and  a 
leader,  stopped  with  a  dash  by  the  door-yard  gate.  A 
troop  of  girls,  cloaked  and  hooded  to  the  chin,  were 
disengaging  themselves  from  the  buffalo-robes  and 
leaping  cheerily  out  on  either  side,  while  the  driver 
stood  in  front,  bending  backward  in  a  vigorous  efibrt 
to  hold  in  his  horses,  which  every  instant  gave  a  levp 
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and  a  pull  upoa  the  lineS)  which  set  the  bells  a-rioging 
and  th»  girls  a4aughiiig  with  a  bunt  of  music  that 
wont  through  the  old  house  like  a  flash  of  sunshine. 
The  sleigh  dashed  up  the  lane  in  quest  of  a  new  load, 
while  the  cargo  it  had  just  left  were  busy  as  so  many 
hnmming^birdi  in  Julia's  dressing-room.  Cloaks 
wen  heaped  in  a  pile  on  the  bed,  hoods  were  flung 
ofi^  and  half  a  dosen  bright,  smiling  faces  were  peep- 
ing at  themselves  in  the  glass.  Never  was  an  old- 
faahimird  mirror  so  beset.  Flaxen  and  jetty  ringlets, 
braids  of  chestnut,  brown  and  ashy  gold  flashed  on  its 
anrfaoe-— white  muslins,  rose  colored  crapes  and  silks 
of  oenilean  blue  floated  before  it  like  a  troop  of  sunset 
doods— eyes  glanced  in  and  out  like  stars  reflected  in 
a  fountain,  and  soft,  red  lips  trembled  over  its  surface 
like  rose-buds  flung  upon  the  same  bright  waters. 

Again  the  sleigh  dashed  up  to  the  gate,  and  ofi"  once 
more.  Then  we  all  gathered  to  the  cmt  room,  sat  de- 
mnrely  down  by  the  quilt  and  began  to  work  in 
earnest  Such  frolic  and  fun  and  girlish  wit — such 
peala  of  silvery  laughter  as  rang  through  that  old 
boose  were  enough  to  make  the  worm-eaten  rafters 
sound  again— such  a  snipping  of  thread  and  breaking 
of  needles — such  demand  for  cotton  and  such  graceful 
rolling  of  spools  across  the  *^  rising  sun"  could  only  be 
witnessed  in  a  New  England  quilting  frdic.  The  fire 
snapped  and  blazed  with  a  sort  of  revel  cheerfulness ; 
it  danced  up  and  down  over  the  old  mirror  that  hung 
in  a  tarnished  frame  opposite,  and  every  time  the 
pretty  girl  nearest  the  hearth  rug  lifted  the  huge 
tailor's  shears,  appropriated  to  her  use,  the  flame 
flashed  up  and  played  over  tlicm  till  they  seemed 
cmsted  with  jewels.  One  young  lady,  with  a  very 
swet^  voice,  sung  "  I  'd  be  a  Butterfly,"  with  tumultu- 
OQi  applause.  Miss  Narissa  exercised  her  sharp  voice 
in  "  I  wont  be  a  Nun,"  and  two  young  ladies,  who 
had  no  places  at  the  quilt,  read  conversation  cards  by 
the  fire. 

Toward  night-fall,  MLss  Elizabeth,  who  had  hovered 
about  the  quilt  at  intervals  all  ai'tenioon,  appeared 
from  the  middle  room  and  wbi^^pered  raystcftiously  to 
Narissa,  who  got  up  and  went  out.  AAor'  a  few 
fWMwitrtw  the  amiable  sisters  returned,  and  iran  spiiling 
bospitality  announced  that  tea  was  ready. 

'Die  door  was  flung  wido  open,  and  a  loi^  table, 
covered  to  the  carpet  with  birds-eye  diaper,  stood 
triomphantly  in  \'iew.  We  moved  toward  the  door, 
garments  minting  together,  and  some  witli  linked 
,  laughing  as  they  went. 

Miss  Elizabeth  stood  at  the  head  of  the  table,  sup- 
ported by  a  huge  Britannia  teapot  and  ooiiical-shapcd 
M^ar-bowl,  which  had  officiated  at  her  grandmother's 
wedding  supper.  She  vraved  her  hand  with  a  grace 
peeuliwly  her  own,  and  we  glided  to  our  chairs,  spread 
out  our  pocket-handkerchiefs  and  vtraited  patiently 
while  Miss  Elizabeth  held  the  BriUumia  teapot  in  a 
state  of  suspension  and  asked  each  one  separately,  in 
the  same  sweet  tone,  if  she  took  sugar  and  cream. 
Then  there  vims  a  traveling  of  small  sized  China  cups 
down  the  table.  As  each  cup  reached  its  destination, 
the  recipient  bathed  her  spoon  in  the  warm  contents, 
tinidly  moistened  her  lips,  and  waited  till  her  neighbor 
was  served.  Then  two  plates  of  warm  biscuit  started 
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an  opposition  route  on  each  side  the  board,  followed  by 
a  train  of  golden  butter,  dried  beef  and  sage  cheese. 
About  this  time  Miss  Naris.'ta  began  to  make  a  com- 
motion among  a  pile  of  little  glass  plates  that  ^formed 
her  division  of  command.    Four  square  dishes  of  cur- 
rant  jelly,  quince  preserves  and  clarified  peaches  were 
speedily  yielding  up  their  contents.    The  little  plates 
flashed  to  and  fro,  up  and  down,  then  became  station- 
ary, each  one  gleaming  up  from  the  snow-white  cloth 
like  a  fragment  of  ice  whereon  a  handful  of  half- 
formed  rubies  had  been  flung.    There  was  a  hush  in 
the  conversation,  the  tinkling  of  tea-spoons,  with  here 
and  there  a  deep  breath  as  some  rosy  lip  was  bathed 
in  the  luscious  jellies.    After  a  time  the  China  cups 
b^an  to  circulate  around  the  tea-tray  again,  conical- 
shaped  loaf  cakes  became  locomotive,  frcmi  which 
each  guest  extracted  a  triangular  slice  with  becoming 
gravity.    Then  followed  in  quick  sucecssiiw  a  plate 
heaped  up  with  tiny  heart-shaped  cakes,  snow-white 
with  frosting  and  warmly  spiced  witli  carraway  seed, 
dark-colored  ginger-nuts  and  a  stack  of  jumbles,  twisted 
rcHnantically  into  true  lover's  knots  and  dusted  with 
sugar.    Last  of  all  came  the  crowning  §^ory  of  a 
country  tea-table,  a  plate  was  placed  at  the  elbow  of 
each  lady,  where  fragments  of  pie,  wedge-shaped  and 
nicely  fitted  tc^ther,  formed  a  bcautitui  and  tempting 
Mosaic.  The  ruby  tart,  golden  pumpkin,  and  yet  more 
delicate  custard,  mottled  over  with  nutmeg,  seemed 
blended  and  melting  together  beneath  the  tall  lights, 
by  this  time  placed  at  each  end  of  the  table.    We  had 
all  eaten  enough,  and  it  seemed  a  shame  to  break  the 
artist ical  eflect  ot'  these  pie  plates.    But  there  sat  Miss 
Elizabeth  by  one  huge  candlestick  entreating  us  to 
make  ourselves  at  home,  and  there  sat  Miss  Narissa 
behind  the  other,  protesting  that  she  should  feel  quite 
distressed  il*  we  left  the  table  without  tasting  every 
thing  upon  it.    Even  while  the  silver  tea-spoons  were 
again  in  full  operation,  she  regretted  in  the  most  pa- 
thetic manner  the  languor  df  our  appetites,  persisted 
that  there  was  nothing  belbre  us  fit  to  eat,  and  when 
we  arose  from  the  table,  she  continued  to  exp<jstulate, 
solcnmly  aflirming  that  wc  had  not  made  half  a  meal, 
and  bemoaned  her  fate  in  not  being  able  to  supply  us 
with  something  better,  all  the  way  back  to  the  quilting- 
room. 

Lights  v^rc  sparkling,  like  stars,  around  the  "  rising 
sun,"  bui  we  plied  our  needles  misteadily  and  with 
fluttering  hands.  One  after  another  of  our  number 
dropped  ofl*  and  stole  up  to  the  dressing-chamber, 
while  the  huge  mirror  in  its  tarnished  frame  seemed 
lathing  in  the  firelight,  and  enjoying  the  frolic 
mightily  as  one  smiling  face  after  another  peeped  in, 
just  long  enough  to  leave  a  picture  and  away  again. 

The  evening  closed  in  starli^,  clear  and  frosty. 
Sleighrbells  were  heard  at  a  distance,  and  the  illumi- 
nated snow  which  lay  beneath  the  windows  was 
peqpled  with  shadows  moving  over  it,  as  one  group 
after  another  passed  out,  anxious  to  obtain  a  view  up 
the  lane. 

A  knock  at  the  nearest  front  door  put  us  to  flight 
Three  young  gentlemen  entered  and  found  us  sitting 
primly  around  the  quilt,  each  with  a  thimble  on  and 
earnestly  at  work,  like  so  many  birds  in  a  cherry-tree. 
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Again  the  knocker  resounded  through  the  hoose,  as  if 
the  lion's  head  that  formed  it  were  set  to  howling  by 
the  huge  mass  of  iron  belaboring  it  so  unmercifully. 
Another  relay  o(  guests,  heralded  in  by  a  gush  of 
frosty  wind  from  the  entry,  was  productive  of  some 
romarkably  long  stitches  and  rather  eccentric  patterns 
on  the  "  rising  sun,"  which,  probably,  may  be  pointed 
out  as  defects  upon  its  disc  to  this  day.  Our  fingers 
became  more  hopelessly  tremulous,  for  some  of  the 
gentlemen  bent  over  us  as  we  worked,  and  a  group 
gathered  before  the  fire,  shutting  out  the  blaze  from 
the  huge  mirror,  which  seemed  gloomy  and  discon- 
tented at  the  loss  of  its  old  playmate,  though  a  manly 
form  slyly  arranging  its  collar  and  a  masculine  hand 
thrust  furtively  through  a  mass  of  glossy  hair  did,  now 
and  then,  glance  over  its  darkened  surface. 

The  lion's  head  at  the  door  continued  its  growls, 
sleigh-bells  jingled  in  the  lane,  smiles  and  light  and 
half-whispered  compliments  circulated  within  doors. 
Every  heart  was  brim  full  of  pleasurable  excitement, 
and  but  one  thing  was  requisite  to  the  general  happi- 
ness— ^the  appearance  of  Old  Ben,  dear  old  black  Ben, 
the  village  fiddler.  Again  the  lion-knocker  gave  a 
single  growl,  a  dying  hoarse  complaint,  as  if  it  were 
verging  from  the  lion  rampant  to  the  lion  conchant. 
All  our  guests  were  assembled  except  the  doctor ;  it 
must  be  he  or  Cousin  Rufus,  with  Old  Ben.  A  half 
score  <rf  sparkling  eyes  grew  brighter.  There  was  a 
heavy  stamping  of  feet  in  the  entry,  which  could  have 
arisen  from  no  single  person.  The  door  opened,  and 
Cousin  Rufus  appeared,  and  beyond  him,  still  in  the 
dusk,  stood  the  fiddler,  with  a  huge  bag  of  green  baize 
in  his  hand,  which  rose  up  and  down  as  the  old  negro 
deliberately  stamped  the  snow  first  from  one  heavy 
boot,  then  from  the  other,  and,  regardless  of  our  eager 
gl&nces,  turned  away  into  the  supper-room,  where  a 
warm  mug  of  gingered  cider  waited  his  acceptance. 

What  a  time  the  fiddler  took  in  drinking  his  cider ! 
We  could  fancy  him  tasting  the  warm  drink,  shaking 
it  about  in  the  mug,  after  every  deep  draught,  and 
marking  its  gradual  diminution,  by  the  grains  of  ginger 
clinging  to  the  inside,  with  philosophical  cahnness — 
all  the  time  chuckling,  the  old  rogue,  over  the  crowd 
of  impatient  young  creatures  waiting  his  pleasure  in 
the  next  room. 

At  length,  Cousin  Rufus  flung  open  the  door  lead- 
ing to  the  long  kitchen,  arms  were  presented,  white 
hands  trembling  with  impatience  eagerly  clasped  over 
them,  and  away  we  went,  one  and  all,  so  restless  for 
the  dance  that  two  thirds  of  us  took  a  marching  step 
on  the  instant. 

The  old  kitchen  looked  glorious  by  candlelignt. 
Every  where  the  wreathing  evergreens  flung  a  chain 
of  tremulous  and  delicate  shadows  on  the  wall.  A 
huge  fire  roared  and  flashed  in  the  chinmey,  till  some 
of  the  hemlock  boughs  on  either  side  grew  crisp  and 
began  to  shower  their  leaves  into  the  flames,  which 
crackled  the  more  loudly  as  they  received  them,  and 
darting  up  sent  a  stream  of  light  glowing  through  the 
upper  branches  and  wove  a  perfect  net-work  of 
shadows  on  the  ceiling  overhead.  The  birds  gleamed 
out  beautifully  from  the  deep  green,  the  tall  candles 
glowed  in  their  leafy  chandeliers  till  the  smooth  laurel 


leaves  and  ground  pine  took  more  than  their  natural 
lustre  from  the  vimrm  light,  and  the  whole  room  was 
filled  with  a  rich  fruity  smell  left  by  the  dried  apples 
and  frost  grapes  just  removed  from  the  walls. 

Old  Ben  was  mounted  in  his  chair,  a  huge  seat 
which  we  had  tangled  over  with  evergreens.  He 
cast  his  eye  down  the  cohunns  of  dancers  with  calm 
self-complacency,  took  out  his  fiddle,  folded  up  the 
green  baize  satchel,  and  began  snapping  the  strings 
with  his  thumb  with  a  sort  of  sly  smile  on  his  Aarp 
features  which,  with  broken  music  sent  from  his  old 
violin,  was  really  too  much  for  patient  endurance. 

Miss  Narissa  Daniels  led  oflT  with  the  first  stamp  of 
old  Ben's  foot,  and  Elizabeth  stood  pensively  by,  evi- 
dently reluctant  to  engage  herself  before  the  doctor's 
arrival ;  Julia  had  Cousin  Rufus  for  a  partner,  and  I, 
poor  ynretch,  stood  up  half  pouting  with  Ebenezer 
Smith,  who  distorted  bis  already  crooked  countenance, 
with  a  desperate  eflbrt  to  look  interesting,  and  broke 
into  a  disjointed  double  shuflle  every  other  moment. 

The  night  went  on  merrily.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
warm  gingered  cider  had  released  the  stifiTcned  fingers 
of  our  fiddler,  for  the  old-fashioned  tunes  rung  out  from 
his  instrument  loud  and  clear,  till  every  nook  in  the 
farm-house  resounded  with  them.  There  was  danc- 
ing in  that  long  kitchen,  let  me  assure  you,  reader, 
hearty,  gleeful  dancing,  where  hearts  kept  time 
cheerily  to  the  music,  and  eyes  kindled  up  with  a 
healthier  fire  than  wine  can  give.  I  have  been  in  many 
a  proud  assembly  since  that  day,  where  the  great  and 
the  beautiful  have  met  to  admire  and  be  admired. 
Where  lovely  women  glided  gracefully  to  and  fro  in 
the  quadrille  with  so  little  animation  that  the  flowers 
in  their  hands  scarcely  trembled  to  the  languid  motion. 
But  we  had  another  kind  of  amusement  at  Julia 
Daniels'  quilting  frolic,  and  to  say  truth  a  better  kind. 
The  grace  of  warm,  unstudied,  innocent  enjoyment, 
spiced  perhaps  with  a  little  rustic  aflectation  and 
coquetry. 

The  music  grew  louder  and  more  exhilarating. 
The  old  floor  shook,  and  the  garlands  all  around  trem- 
bled to  the  motion  of  our  steps  as  the  evening  wore 
on.  But  there  stood  Miss  Elizabeth  refusing  all  part- 
ners and  gazing  on  the  \^*all  like  patience  dethroned 
from  her  monument  and  determined  to  smile  no  more. 
Where  was  the  doctor  all  this  time  ?  Several  per- 
sons beside  Mi.ss  Elizabeth  anxiously  asked  this  ques- 
tion as  we  sat  down  for  a  moment,  flushed,  panting 
and  happy  to  partake  of  refreshments  which  made 
their  appearance  rather  late  in  the  evening.  Miss 
Elizabeth  had  just  taken  a  glass  of  currant  wine  from 
the  hands  of  Cousin  Rufus  when  a  loud  knock  made 
her  start  till  half  the  wine  dashed  over  her  hand.  "  It 
is  he,"  she  murmured,  setting  down  her  glass  and 
wiping  the  wine  drops  from  her  hand ;  "  I  knew— I 
knew  that  he  would  come." 

Sure  enough  it  was  the  doctor,  who  entered  the 
room,  remarkably  well  dressed,  with  a  young  lady  in 
pearl-colored  silk,  and  with  a  wreath  of  white  rose 
circling  her  head,  leaning  on  his  arm.  He  approached 
Miss  Elizabeth  trying  to  smile,  and  making  an  awk- 
ward attempt  to  appear  quite  at  his  ease  and  as  if 
nothing  particular  lad  happened 
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"^oo  will  excuse  me,  Miss  DanielS)**  he  said,  "  I 
not  receive  your  note  till  this  evening,  having 
been  absent  two  days  on  business — that  is,  a  little  ex- 
cnrsioo  to  my  native  town.  The  moment  your  kind 
imritBtioD  was  given  me  I  persuaded  my  bride  here, 
Co  wave  ceremony  and  be  introduced  to  her  kind  neigh- 
bors at  once;  though  it  is -crowding  events  rather 
dose  a  wedding,  a  journey  and  a  dancing  party  all 
in  one  day — ^you  must  admit  that,  my  dear  Miss 
Daniels." 

But  Miss  Daniels  was  not  in  a  condition  to  admit 
any  thing  but  the  imperative  necessity  of  fainting 
awmy,  even  at  this  short  notice.  She  turned  her  eyes 
firom  the  doctor  to  the  pretty  young  creature  leaning 
on  his  arm,  from  her  to  Narissa,  flung  up  her  hand,  as 
a  sort  of  desperate  signal  for  some  one  to  break  her 
fiiU,  and  forthwith  relapsed  into  a  fainting  fit  on  her 
sister's  bosom. 

"  Good  heavens,  what  can  the  matter  be !"  ex- 
claimed the  medical  bridegroom,  feeling  for  a  case  of 
instruments  which,  wihappily,  were  not  to  be  found 
in  the  pocket  of  his  wedding-coat.  The  company 
crowded  round,  uttering  exclamations  of  disunay,  and 
the  poor  bride  seemed  half  terrified  out  of  her  ^^nts." 

"  Will  no  one  help  her — poor  heart-broken  young 
creature,"  cried  Mi.<«  Narissa,  pathetically. 

The  interesting  invalid  opened  her  eyes  faintly,  the 
doctor  was  bending  over  her,  she  saw  him,  uttered  a 
dianal  cry,  and  clung  sobbing  to  her  sister's  bosom 
once  more. 

"  Oh,  take  him  away — take  him  hence — the  per- 
fidious, the — oh,  this  is  loo  much !" 

"  She  had  better  be  taken  to  another  room,"  said 
the  doctor,  glancing  with  a  look  of  comic  distress  at 
his  wife. 

"  Hartshorn !  will  no  one  get  some  hart.«>horn  ?"  ex- 
claimed Narissa,  looking  dag^rs  at  the  doctor. 

Julia  and  I  both  ran  through  the  supper-room  and 
opened  the  door  where  the  widow  had  been  all  even- 
ing shut  up  ttte-d-tete  with  Minister  Brooks.  They 
were  sitting  close  together  on  the  hearth,  talking  so 
earnestly  that  our  entrance  did  not  disturb  them.  I 
was  about  to  ask  for  the  hartshorn  when  Julia  caught 
my  arm,  moved  a  step  nearer  the  fire,  and,  putting  a 
finger  to  her  lips,  bent  forward,  the  more  easily  to 
catch  the  minister's  words. 

"  I  am  rejoiced  that  you  think  with  me,  ray  kind 
neighbor.  You  say  truly  it  »  a  wrong  life — at  first  it 
teemed  as  if  thoughts  of  another  could  never  enter 
my  heart,  as  if  I  must  forever  grieve  over  the  lost 
with  no  hopes  for  earthly  companionship  again." 

The  widow  took  up  her  handkerchief  and  turned 
sway.  "  Exactly  my  own  feelings  when  poor,  dear 
Mr.  Daniels  was  taken  a  corpse  from  this  \'ery  room." 
The  bereaved  creature  buried  her  face  in  the  hand- 
kerchief, and  was  either  weeping  with  short,  snatch- 
ing sobs  or  taking  snufif  more  audibly  than  usual,  it 
was  impossible  to  decide  which. 

"  My  children  are  in  their  first  youth,"  continued 
the  minister,  sadly;  "they  need  the  hand  of  gentle 
woman  to  encourage  them  in  their  duty." 

"  They  do,  indeed  I"  murmured  the  widow,  from 
the  depths  of  her  pocket-handkerchief. 


"  Whatever  my  regrets  for  the  departed  are,"  and 
tears  came  into  the  eyes  of  that  good  man,  "  I  feel 
that  it  is  my  duty  to  marry,  to  give  my  sditude  a  com- 
panion and  my  poor  children  a  mother. 

"  Poor  helpless  dears !"  responded  the  widow. 

"In  truth,  my  dear  madam,"  said  the  minister,' 
drawing  nearer  to  the  fire,  "  I  last  week  wrote  to  the 
lady,  she  was  the  sister  to  my  late  wife,  and  loved  the 
children  as  if  they  had  been  her  own.  A  fawwable 
answer  reached  me  this  morning,  and — " 

The  Widow  Daniels  started  up,  the  snufi^box  fell 
from  her  lap  to  the  hearth,  and  the  choicest  verbena 
bean  it  contained  darted  into  the  fire,  while  a  little 
heap  of  Macaboy  lay  slowly  scorching  between  the 
andirons. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Daniels,  what  is  the  matter?"  ex- 
claimed the  minister,  pushing  his  chair  back;  "  surely 
you  must  be  of  a  class  that  think  the  marriage  of  a 
wife's  sister  wrong." 

"  Wrong !"  exclaimed  the  widow,  with  an  indignant 
sob ;  "  wrong,  it  is  shameful — iniquitous — horrible— a 
— a — "  the  words  choked  up  her  throat,  and  poor 
Widow  Daniels  fell  to  her  chair  in  a  violent  fit  of 
hysterics. 

"  What  can  I  do,"  exclaimed  the  wretched  minister, 
appealing  to  us  with  his  arms  spread  and  without 
seeming  to  reflect  on  the  singularity  of  our  presence. 
«  Wliat  shall  I  do." 

Julia  ran  to  a  cupboard  for  the  hartshorn,  and  I 
darted  a>^'ay  in  search  of  the  doctor.  He,  poor  man, 
seemed  heartily  rejoiced  at  an  escap6  from  the  heart- 
broken Elizabeth,  who  deimrted  for  her  room  with 
her  cheek  reclining  languidly  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
aflectionate  Narissa,  who  waved  her  hand  a  la  Siddons 
and  besought  the  company  not  to  allow  this  sudden 
attack  of  the  heart  to  throw  any  chill  on  the  general 
merriment;  and  the  company  cheerfully  obeyed  her 
dignified  request,  except  the  doctor,  who  understood  my 
whu«per  and  followed  me  out,  leaving  his  bride  stand- 
ing, very  much  astonished,  entirely  alone,  at  the  head 
of  a  country  dance  which  the  gay  quilters  were  ji»t 
forming  again. 

The  doctor  approached  the  disconsolate  widow, 
who  was  still  flinging  her  anns  about  and  sbuflSing  her 
feet  on  the  hearth,  deranging  her  cap  ribbons  and 
tearing  out  her  false  curls  in  the  most  frantic  manner 
possible  to  conceive  of— after  various  gentle  questions 
to  the  patient  herself  which  only  made  her  worse 
than  ever,  the  young  man  turned  an  appealing  glance 
on  Mini.<>tter  Brooks.  The  good  divine  spread  out  his 
hands,  shook  his  head  deprecatingly  and  said,  in  the 
innocence  of  his  heart,  "  I  do  n't  know  indeed.  I  was 
talking  to  her  about  my  approaching  marriage  when 
she  began  to  exclaim  against  the  sin  of  matrimony 
with  a  wife's  sister,  and  went  into  fits  as  you  see  her. 
Strange,"  added  the  good  man,  musingly  and  folding 
his  arms ;  "  strange  how  deep  a  root  prejudice  will 
B<xnetimes  take.  I  did  not  dream  that  doubts  aa  this 
subject  had  crept  into  my  little  fold." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a  sudden  smile,  "  an- 
other disease  of  the  heart !    Julia,  bring  a  tea-spoon." 

It  was  very  cruel  of  our  young  doctor,  but  he  seemed 
to  enjoy  a  pleasant  delight  in  forcing  open  the  poor 
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widow's   mouth   and   pouring   that    nauaeoiis   fluid 


it. 

"  There,  that  will  bring  her  to,  I  fancy,"  he  said, 
corking  the  vial  which  he  had  drawn  from  his  pocket 
"  Let  her  go  to  bed  at  once.  That 's  right,  sir,"  he 
added,  nodding  to  Parson  Brooks,  who  ^^'as  taking  up 
his  hat  and  cloak, "  you  had  better  leave  us." 

*'No,  no,"  murmured  the  widow,  faintly;  **one 
word,  oil— " 

P&rson  Brooks  did  not  hear  her,  but  deliberately 
opened  the  out  door.  It  fell  to  with  a  jar,  and  the 
invalid  relapsed  into  fits  again.  But  the  second  at- 
tack went  off  in  bed.  The  widow  prayed  to  be  leA 
alone,  and  we  all  returned  to  the  dancing-room,  just  as 
Old  Ben  struck  up  "  The  Cheat"  with  a  degree  of  spirit 
unsurpassed  by  any  thing  he  bad  played  that  evening. 

About  clcycn  o'clock  our  company  were  cloaked 
and  ready  to  depart.  A  whole  regiment  of  sleighs 
were  in  motion  before  the  house,  and  among  them  the 
little  red  eittter  which  belonged  to  Widow  Daniels, 
with  an  old  bay  horse  in  the  thills,  buried  to  the  cars 
in  a  huge  buflalo  robe. 

Julia  and  I  stood  in  the  door  watching  our  friends 
depart,  when  Cousin  Rufus  came  through  the  gate 
with  a  whip  in  his  hand,  and  pointed  to  the  little  horse 
and  the  red  cutter. 

"  Get  your  thing;*,  girls — mufHc  up  warm,  and  we 
will  have  a  ride  with  the  rest." 

We  darted  up  stain;;,  and  down  again,  sprang  into 
the  cutter,  made  room  for  Cousin  Rufus  on  the  scat 
between  us,  and  dashed  ofi,  with  a  double  sleigh  in 
front  and  tlie  doctor  trying  to  hold  in  his  spirited 
horse  behind. 

It  was  a  glorious  night — the  sky  a  deep,  clear  blue, 
living  with  star*,  and  the  t»now  heaped  all  around,  like 
sifted  pearls,  freezing  in  masses.  We  left  the  doctor 
at  his  boarding  house,  and,  before  he  could  assist  his 
Inride  from  tlie  sleigh,  were  out  of  sight.  We  had  a 
swift  horse,  covered  with  bells,  but  an  ugly  animal  to 
look  upon,  and  with  the  gait  of  a  Canada  pony.  I 
was  watching  the  grotesque  shadow  which  he  made 
as  we  darted  through  tiie  snow,  and  hoping  that  if 
Cousin  Rufus  even  should  attempt  to  delude  me  into  a 
trip  to  New  York  Stale  he  would  manage  to  elope 
with  a  little  more  fai»hionable  turn-out,  when  some- 
thing by  the  road  frightened  our  horse,  he  gave  a  sud- 
den plmige  sideways  and  sent  us  headlong  into  the 
snow.  I  had  much  dilliculty  in  forcing  my  way 
through  the  cushions  and  buflalo  robe  that  had  fallen 
upon  me,  and,  when  at  la.st  I  did  regain  my  feet,  the 
first  thing  that  met  my  glance  was  the  sleigh  with  one 
runner  in  the  air  and  the  little  horse  panting,  knee 
deep  in  the  snow.  The  next  object  was  Julia  Daniels, 
with  her  hood  off  and  the  star-light  trembling  over  her 
pale  face  as  it  rested  on  the  bosom  of  Cousin  Rufus. 

"  Look  up — in  the  name  of  Heaven,  speak  to  me, 
my  own,  my  best  beloved— oh,  Father  of  mercies,  I 
have  killed  her !  I,  who  loved  her  so— who  would 
have  died  to  save  her  a  single  pang !" 

It  was  Cousin  Rufus — my  cousin — talking  in  this 
heart-rending  voice.  I  stood  motionless  in  the  snow 
and  saw  him  press  her  to  his  licart,  and  kiss  her  pale 
lips  wildly  again  and  again.    Having  witnessed  the 
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disappointments,  twice  that  evening,  I  felt  i 
tively  called  upon  to  faim  away  directly,  or  gq  inlo 
fits — at  least  to  perpetrate  some  romantic  pantomime 
which  might  r^ndl  the  young  man  to  e  aenae  of  hii 
perfidy.  But  there  was  no  convenienoe  for  fiuntuig 
within  reach.  The  night  was  cold  as  Greenland.  I 
had  found  the  snow  remarkably  unccmfcntaUe  •»  a 
couch  once  that  evening,  and  if  Cousin  Bufui  per- 
sisted in  standing  there  with  Jiiia  in  his  aimt>  of 
course  there  was  no  one  to  break  my  fall  tbopghl 
swooned  fiAy  times.  So,  all  things  considering,  I 
drew  my  cloak  close  around  me,  and  made  it  my  doty 
to  submit  with  dignified  resignation.  But  sympathy- 
warm,  generous  sympathy  was  at  work  in  my  boeom. 
I  thought  of  the  widow — of  Elizabeth  with  a  feeling  of 
kindred  sorrow — almost  of  gentle  envy,  f<»r  their  misery 
was  free  to  indulge  itself  on  a  warm  feathw  bed,  be> 
neath  a  thickly  wadded  comfortable,  bat  oh  how  deso- 
late I  was — standing,  frozen-hearted,  m  the  anow, 
with  an  overturned  sleigh  and  a  shivering  pony  oa 
one  side,  and  Cousin  Rufus  folding  Julia  to  his  boaom 
on  the  other. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  aller  we  left  the  doctor  at 
his  own  door  our  sleigh  dashed  up  to  it  again.  Jidia 
was  lying  in  my  arms  perfectly  insensible ;  her  temple 
had  struck  the  sharp  corner  of  a  rock  that  protruded 
through  the  snow,  and  she  gave  no  signs  of  life  tSter. 

Cousin  Rufus  knocked  jGranticly  at  the  door,  and 
called  aloud  for  the  doctor.  A  faint  light  slume  from 
a  window  overhead,  the  shadow  of  a  man  moving 
within  the  chamber  was  fiung  on  the  muslin  window- 
curtain,  then  the  sash  was  fiung  up  and  the  doctcnr  put 
forth  his  head. 

''Come  down,  for  Heaven's  sake,  come  down!" 
said  Cousin  Rufus;  ''Miss  Julia  is  hurt — dead,  we 
fear!" 

"  Drive  home  at  once,  I  will  follow  in  an.  instant," 
said  the  doctor. 

"Now,  now — there  is  no  time  to  loose,  get  what 
medicine  you  want  and  jump  in  with  us." 

After  a  few  moments'  delay,  the  physician  appeared 
with  his  case  of  instruments,  and  in  less  than  ten 
minutes  Julia  lay  in  her  own  chamber,  still  while  as 
death  and  as  insensible.  We  forgot  our  troubles  in 
terror  that  night.  Elizabeth,  the  widow  and  aU.  The 
kitchen  fire  was  kindled  up,  hot  baths  in  preparatjcm, 
and  frightened  looking  creatures  glided  sadly  through 
the  scene  where  merriment  and  music  rang  but  an 
hour  before.  Toward  morning,  our  patient  wan 
aroused  from  the  torpor  which  had  terrified  us  sa 
The  doctor  pronounced  her  out  of  danger ;  and  just  as 
the  sunshine  broke  rosily  upon  the  snow  two  forlorn- 
looking  objects,  our  young  doctor  and  the  writer  of 
this  melancholy  narrative,  might  have  been  observed 
creeping  gloomily  up  the  lane  toward  our  respective 
homes. 

Three  weeks  after  our  quilting  frolic.  Cousin  Rufiv 
went  away  to  pursue  his  medical  studies.  Ue  and 
Julia  were  privately  engaged,  and  had  been  since  the 
summer.  The  verses  were  intended  for  her,  and  that 
curving  line  on  the  apple-tree — it  was  a  J,  deficient 
in  the  top  flourish. 
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About  three  months  aAer  Cousin  Rufiis  left  us,  the 
father  of  Mr,  Ebeneser  Smith  died,  and  that  interest- 
ing young  gentleman  came  in  possession  of  three  large 
&nns  and  a  heavy  amount  in  bank  stocks  by  the  mel- 
ancholy event  He  still  had  a  habit  of  crossing  our 
meadow,  and  occasionally  Julia  took  her  work  under 
the  old  apple-tree,  even  while  I  was  absent  at  school ; 
she  did  not  inform  me  of  this  in  her  letters,  but  when 
I  came  home  at  vacation.  People  who  were  ignorant 
(]f  my  friend's  engagement  talked  very  confidently  of 
a  match  in  that  quarter,  which  I  answered  with  a  fit 
of  uncontrolable  laughter. 

**  Julia,"  I  said,  that  very  afternoon— it  was  Satur- 
day and  we  had  met  to  talk  over  old  times — "  Julia, 
-what  do  you  think  Mrs.  Smith  said  at  our  house  this 
morning  ?" 

"  I  can't  tell,  indeed — ^what  was  it  ?" 

'*  Why— now  do  n't  kill  yourself  with  laughing, 
Julia — she  said  that — you — yott,  Julia,  were  engaged 
to  that  double-ear'd,  crooked-lip'd  Ebenezer  Smith. 
I  wonder  what  Cousin  Hufus  would  ray  to  that !" 

It  seemed  to  me  that  Julia  did  not  enjoy  this  joke  with 
the  relish  of  former  times,  but  I  laughed  so  long  and 
heartily  at  it  myself  that  her  unusual  gravity  passed 
abnost  unnoticed. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  meeting.  After  the  service, 
Minister  Brooks  arose,  spread  a  slip  of  paper  on  the 


cushion  before  him,  and  read,  in  a  calm,  clear  voice, 
the  publishment  of  marriage  between  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Smith  and  Miss  Julia  Daniels.  I  almost  started  to 
my  feet  with  surprise,  and  looked  toward  Widow 
Daniels'  pew.  It  was  hers  no  longer ;  in  pious  horror 
at  the  minister's  marriage  with  his  wife's  sister,  she 
had  gone  over  to  the  Methodists  about  the  time  that  a 
rich  old  bachelw  of  the  society  was  appointed  clasa- 
leader.  No  one  looked  astonished,  no  one  smiled. 
It  vfBB  certainly  an  expected  event 

Poor  Cousin  Rufus.  That  very  Sabbath  evaning  I 
was  sitting  at  my  chamber  window,  and  saw  the 
Methodist  minister  and  Ebeneaer  Smith  going  dowm 
the  lane  toward  the  red  farm-house.  Ebeneaer  had 
white  gloves  on  his  great  hands,  the  comer  of  a  cam- 
bric handkerchief  protruded  from  his  coat  pocket,  and 
a  vest  of  snowy  Marseilles  covered  his  bosom. 

Early  the  next  morning,  I  went  to  the  old  chest, 
took  out  the  quilt,  laying  "  solitary  and  alone"  at  the 
bottom,  and  sent  it  down  to  the  red  farm-house,  with 
my  compliments  to  the  bride ;  and  the  last  time  these 
eyes  ever  fell  upon  my  "rising  sun,"  it  was  on  a 
trundle-bed,  radiating  over  the  rising  son  o(  Mrs. 
Ebenezer  Smith,  who  lay  beneath  it  in  the  repose  of 
infant  innocence,  with  a  double  ear  and  a  crocked 
mouth,  the  very  moral  and  image  of  its  papa.  Bleaa 
its  little  heart ! 


AN    INDIAN    SUMMER'S    MORNING. 


BT  esoaoB  mix. 


It  wu  a  mom  in  autumn ;  such  as,  ere 

The  first  snow  falki,  like  a  pleasant  guest  returns 

Once  more  to  smile  a  bright  but,  till  by  birds 

Of  spring-tones  woke,  perchance  a  Inst  farewell. 

The  web  hung  without  motion  from  the  tree  ; 

The  down,  that  shaken  from  the  thistle  top 

Stood  tiptoe,  rose  not  into  the  still  air ; 

And  freighted  with  the  caterpillar,  rolled 

la  her  silk  shroud,  the  willow  leaf  had  dropped 

And  lay  at  anchor  on  the  pool,  that  seemed 

The  thing  it  imaged,  an  inverted  Heaven. 

The  fox  hod  to  his  covert  slunk  and  IcCt 

The  cock  to  strut  amid  his  dames  secure. 

Bat  the  dew  told  where  late  his  foot  had  been, 

And  a  low  baying,  where  the  far-off  hills 

Rose  wooded,  that  the  hound  was  on  his  track. 

The  eagle  shook  the  hoar-frost  from  his  wing 

And  soaring  fliced  a  sun  without  a  cloud, 

Tet  of  the  brightness  shorn  and  warmths  that  tempt 

The  fly  with  sportive  hum  to  quit  his  cell, 

And  a  iaint  haziness,  as  it  had  been 

A  white,  transparent  veil  flung  o'er  a  nun 

Bending  in  worship  at  the  altar,  lent 

A  deeper  softness  and  solemnity 

To  scenes,  though  gorgeous  as  the  Uolna  the  East 

Sees  sweep  the  bannered  aisles  that  am  her  kings, 


Yet  sad  as  they ;  woods,  in  whose  fading  pomp, 
Though  summer  cheered  them  with  a  lingering  smile 
And  hung  upon  their  sheltered  skirts,  was  read 
To  her  gay  retinue  a  long  farewell. 

Last  in  her  presence,  the  shy  star-flower  had 
Tendered  her  sweets,  and,  with  a  blush,  retired ; 
Her  sapphire  crown  the  gentian  wore,  but  stood 
Hourly  prepared  to  cost  her  leaf  and  die ; 
The  butterfly  her  wing  bedropped  with  gold 
Had  folded  till  the  Jime  rose-tree  should  bud  ; 
The  nymphs  that  haunt  the  river-marge  and  chant 
A  drowsy  song  among  the  reeds,  sat,  each 
With  her  moist  finger  prest  to  her  cold  lip ; 
The  woodland  thrush  his  pipe  of  many  stops, 
No  longer  at  Aurora's  window  heard 
Long  ere  she  left  her  bed,  had  closed,  or  mode 
No  more  nor  better  music  than  the  crow. 
The  sentinel,  that  from  the  topmost  bough 
Of  an  old  oak  whose  frown  imbrowned  the  dell, 
With  cry  discordant  challenged  my  f4>proach. 
Reaching  a  wood,  I  paused  ;  but  only  heard 
The  nut,  down  shaken  by  the  squirrel,  drop, 
And  tinklings  of  the  falling  leaves,  the  low. 
Faint  sounds  that  knell  them,  by  their  fellow  dead 
Of  hist  year's  growth  borne,  dew-wept,  to  their  graves. 
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BT  FRANCIS  J.  ORXTlfD. 


Tbb  superficial  toorist  through  Gennany  would  not 
hit  likely  to  be  Mnick  with  the  fancifnl  and  ima^inft- 
tm  qualities  of  that  unassuming  people.  There  is 
lass  of  the  appearance  of  wealth,  refinement  and  taste 
in  that  country  than  in  any  of  the  western  portion  of 
Europe.  Their  specimens  of  architecture,  with  the 
exception  of  some  modern  innovations  in  Munich  and 
Berlin,  are  ahnost  entirely  confined  to  churches.  The 
manners  of  the  people  are,  to  say  the  least  of  them, 
plain,  even  as  regards  the  higher  classes.  The  women 
are  housewives,  from  the  companion  of  the  peasant  or 
cit  to  the  princess  and  queen,  and  filial  piety  is  main- 
tained by  the  universal  respect  for  age  and  the  strong 
force  of  habit.  Such  a  people  one  would  hardly  sup- 
pose to  be  gifted  with  the  highest  powers  of  the  imagi- 
nation, and  yet  Germany  is  the  country  of  Schiller, 
Goethe  and  Jean  Paul  Richter ! 

The  Germans  possess  one  distinguishing  trait  of 
character — which  is  contentedness.  Their  frugality 
is  proverbial,  and  their  patience  in  supporting  afilic- 
tion,  of  whatever  nature,  a  model  of  Christian  forti- 
tude. No  other  people  could  have  borne,  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  the  oppressions  of  the  French 
usurper,  no  other  could  have  been  overrun  by  Huns, 
Turks,  Swedes,  Spaniards  and  French,  and  preserved 
the  national  simplicity  of  its  manners.  The  lower 
classes  have  even  preserved  their  national  dress  and 
all  those  peculiarities  which  lend  to  provincialism  a 
poetic  character. 

The  women  of  Germany  are,  in  general,  not  so 
handsome  as  those  of  England  or  the  United  States. 
To  the  north  they  are  usually  of  a  light  complexion, 
with  a  profusion  of  sandy  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  a  little 
inclined  to  fatness.  To  the  south  black  eyes  and  black 
hair  are  not  uncommon ;  though  the  featiu'es  and  com- 
plexions are  still  those  of  a  northern  people.  The 
national  costume  is  not  al'v^'ays  becoming,  except  in 
the  mountainous  districts  of  Upper  Austria,  the  Tyrol 
and  Bavaria ;  and  the  higher  classes  themselves  do 
not  often  succeed  in  their  imitation  of  French  fashions. 
French  milliners  are  as  much  in  requisition  in  Grer- 
many  as  in  Philadelphia;  but  not  nearly  as  much 
encouraged.  The  wardrobe  of  the  grandmother  gene- 
rally descends  to  the  grandchild ;  and  a  girl  is  badly 
provided  if  the  stock  of  house-linen  she  receives  from 
her  mother  on  her  wedding-day  does  not  last  her  till 
the  marriage  of  her  eldest  daughter.  Such  a  thing  as 
waste  is  unknown ;  and  there  are  few  instances  of  the 
substance  of  a  thing  being  sacrificed  to  the  appearance 
of  it.  I  shall,  in  this  respect,  never  forget  the  remark 
of  Mrs.  L— b,  a  disUmt  relation  of  Lord  M — e.  "  My 
S0D|"  she  said,  "  is  heir  to  a  very  incumbered  estate ; 


and  I  mean,  the  moment  he  leaves  Ounbridge,  lo 
marcy  him  to  sonsa  Gemaa  wooMa.  With  kis  db- 
position  he  would  squander  any  English  fortme,  i»- 
less  he  had  some  one  to  take  care  of  it"  The  good 
lady  was  right;  but  the  best  housewives  are  not 
always  the  most  agreeable  companions. 

German  women  live  less  for  society  than  either 
French  or  English ;  and  being  less  fond  of  admiration, 
it  is  not  unfrequent  for  them  to  entertain  a  sincere 
friendship  for  one  another.  They  have  their  coflee 
and  tea  parties,  and  their  converzationi^  composed 
sometimes  entirdy  of  persons  of  their  own  sex ;  and 
they  allow,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  innocent  re- 
creations to  the  men.  It  is  only  among  the  highest 
classes  of  society,  where  French  manners  prevail, 
that  women  hold  a  rank  similar  to  that  of  our  own. 

The  want  of  all  social  illusions,  the  constant  habit 
of  passing  for  what  they  really  are,  and  the  absence 
of  even  the  desire  of  extending  their  infiuenoe  beyond 
the  domestic  circle,  give  to  the  women  of  Germany 
an  appearance  of  plainness,  and  to  German  society  a 
monotony  which  one  would  feel  inclined  to  call  insipid, 
were  it  not  that  the  absence  of  restraint  and  the 
cordial  sincerity  which  springs  from  it,  make  society 
so  near  like  home  as  to  supply,  by  the  afiections,  the 
apparent  want  of  elegance  and  refinement.  Germany 
may  be  called  the  land  of  reality  in  social  intercourse, 
and  of  fiction  in  philosophy,  politics  and  religion.  The 
illusions,  banished  from  real  life,  have  taken  refuge 
under  the  imagination,  and  there  created  an  ideal 
world,  richer  by  far,  if  not  brighter,  than  all  that 
reality  could  oflfcr.  And  there  is  this,  too,  about  the 
Gemians,  that  they  are  nothing  by  halves ;  they  are 
cither  so  frightfully  real  as  to  appear  to  be  governed 
by  nothing  but  the  laws  of  gravity;  or  so  entirely 
imaginative  as  to  be  constantly  walking  in  the  clouds. 
The  former  applies  to  the  mass,  the  latter  to  the  edu- 
cated in  general. 

This  entirety  of  character  in  the  Germans  is  the 
cause  of  much  originality  in  the  men,  and  of  many 
excellent  habits  in  the  women.  German  writers  and 
artists  are  almost  wholly  free  from  mannerism ;  each 
being  wrapped  up  in  his  subject,  and  obeying  the  in- 
dividual call  within.    As  Schiller  says — 

"  Est  ist  nicht  draussen,  da  sucbt  esder  Thor : 
Est  ist  in  dir,  du  bringst  es  hervor  !'** 

Goethe,  though  the  most  intolerable  aristocrat  among 
the  literati,  pronounced  these  remarkable  words  in  his 
'*  Torquato  Tasso :"  "  If  the  artist's  posterity  shall 
enjoy  him,  his  cotemporaries  must  forget  him."    The 

*  "  It  b  not  without,  there  the  fool  seeks  it ; 
J  It  is  in  thee,  thoa  prodncest  it." 
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•very  idea  that  anyone  living  shotild  undertake  to  judge 
him,  gave  him  an  unpleasant  sennition,  and  he  never 
forgave  Schlege}  few  instituting  a  comparison  between 
him  and  Ludwig  Tieck.  He  would  not  allow  his 
name  to  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  any  one,  and 
assumed  always  an  air  of  condescension  when  men  of 
celebrity  called  on  him.  He  commenced  his  unex- 
ampled career  as  the  intellectual  nilcr  of  his  country, 
and  perhaps  his  age,  with  a  dramatic  work  of  the  ro- 
mantic school  ;*  but  when  he  fuimd  that  he  'W'as  likely 
lo  create  a  school  of  romantic  literature,  he  at  once 
ascended  the  classic  pedestal,  in  his  *'  Iphigenia  in 
Tauris,"  where,  like  a  marble  statue  of  Praxiteles,  he 
remained  until  his  death. 

Jean  Paul  Richter,  the  prince  of  sentimentality  and 
universal  love,  avo^'ed,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  JEs- 
fhetics,"  his  unmitigated  contempt  for  the  public,  for 
ivhom  no  decent  man  would  ever  write.  Mosart, 
whoi  the  first  representation  of  h»  Don  Giovanni, 
in  Vi«uia,  turned  out  a  complete  failure,  calmly  re- 
marked, "  I  ki\,ew  they  would  not  understand  me  at 
first  ;*'  and  when  the  same  opera  produced  the  most 
raptmrous  applause,  in  Prague,  he  merely  shru^cd 
his  shoulders,  observing  that  there  they  understood 
him  a  little  better.  Beethoven  thought  no  one  worthy 
of  his  company  but  Kanne,  the  editor  of  the  Musical 
Gazette  of  Vienna,  and  could  hardly  be  prevailed  upon 
to  be  civil  to  his  audience.  When  leading  an  Oratorio, 
he  stooped  to  every  adagto,  gesticulated  w^ilh  hands 
and  feet  at  an  allegro j  drew  himself  gradually  up  until 
he  stood  on  tiptoe  during  the  rrexctudo ;  but  re- 
mained perfectly  insensible  to  the  "  bravo  /"  '*  hraviA- 
timo  /"  "  splendid  1"  "  magnificent !"  «  divine ! !" 
"  infinite ! !  1"  which  rang  from  all  parts  of  the  house. 
He  required  to  be  led  forward  by  a  manager,  and  even 
then  he  could  not  bo  dragged  quite  to  the  middle  of  the 
proscenium  to  make  his  bow,  though  the  emperor's 
ftmily  were  present,  and  the  boxes  exhibited  a  galaxy 
of  nobles.  His  friend  Kanne,  the  only  pcrsion  with 
vriiom  he  was  ever  intimate,  had  written  an  excellent 
work  on  the  history  of  miL<ic,  and  was  himself  a  ro- 
fpectable  composer ;  }mt  he  quarreled  with  his  pub- 
lisher and  tore  up  the  mauascript, "  because,"  he  said, 
"  it  was  much  too  go<xl  for  mankind  to  enjoy  it." 

With  the  exception  of  this  universal  disregard  of 
■pprdMtion,  based  on  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  arts,  I 
t  go  on  citing  the  peculiarities  of  eminent  Ger- 
until  exhausting  the  catalogue,  without  fear  of 
describing  twice  the  same  character.  They  are  as 
diversified  as  fancy  and  imagination  can  make  them ; 
bat  with  regard  to  the  women  the  case  Ls  quite  the  op- 
poute.  They  have  but  one  aspiration  and  one  senti- 
ment that  pervades  them — love,  which,  in  a  German 
woman,  m  synonymcus  with  devotion,  in  the  widest 
acceptation  of  the  word.  The  universality  of  that 
sentiment,  and  the  source  from  which  it  springs,  have 
created  a  sort  of  pattern  of  the  tender  affections  from 
nvhich  few  women  vary,  and  which  is  revered  by  the 
men  in  the  abstract.  From  it  is  derived,  in  the  most 
logical  manner,  that  beau  ideal  of  the  physical  and 
moral  charms  of  a  woman  which  exults  in  every  yoimg 
man*s  mind ;  and  the  aerial  prototj^HJ  of  Eve's  pos- 
•  u  Goetz  of  Berliclxiugeu  witli  the  Iron  Hand." 


terity  being  once  completed,  he  is  ready  to  apply  his 
abstract  knowledge  to  the  first  respectable  ca^te  that 
presents  itself  in  practice.  And  so  vivid  is  this  ideal 
conception  of  the  youths  of  Germany,  that  it  frequently 
reduces  the  real  objects  of  their  love — the  beings  in 
time  and  space  to  which  their  notions  apply — to  mere 
circumstances.  To  this  peculiarity  Voltaire  probably 
alluded  when  he  made  the  Parisian  lady  ask  Candide 
how  he  happenetl  to  fall  in  love  with  Konigonda.  "  I 
could  not  help  it,"  he  replied,  "  I  picked  up  her  hand- 
kerchief" "  You  shall  pick  up  something  much  more 
valuable."  •  •  •  *«  And  do  you  still  love  Konigonda?" 
"  Yes,  madame,  as  much  as  ever."  I  know  no  better 
picture  of  German  afiection.  Tlie  master  passion  has 
no  particular  location  in  the  heart ;  it  is,  like  the  elec- 
tromagnetic fluid,  distributed  over  the  whole  body,  and 
atlects,  in  no  frmall  degree,  the  intellectual  faculties. 
A  German  lows  with  his  whole  being,  or,  as  Goethe 
expresses  it,  with  the  essence  of  his  being,  and  hence 
the  immutability  of  his  atfcctions  a!\er  they  are  once 
fixed.  His  theory  is  then  complete,  the  problem  is 
solved,  and  he  may  devote  himself  again — ^to  his 
literary  and  scientific  pursuits. 

With  so  ideal  and,  at  the  same  time,  practical  a 
people  as  tlie  Gcj  mans,  the  very  idea  of  Jiirtation 
must  be  held  in  abhorrence.  Flirtations,  in  fact,  are 
the  peculiar  creation  of  English  society,  from  which 
they  have  been  copied  into  oiu^.  With  us  they 
generally  denote  the  ctlbrts  of  wooden  butterflies  to 
dance  round  a  lit  camlle,  but  in  England  they  mean 
something  much  more  significant.  Tliey  are  the 
preludes  to  real  life,  the  usual  distinguishments  of 
fashionable  s(K.'iely — the  arts  of  love  reduced  to  a 
.•iciencc  of  warfare,  on  which  another  C'arnot  might 
write  a  treatise  "  j«r  la  defence  des  places  fortes?"* 
They  do  not  consist  in  the  innocent  coquetry  of  the 
sex,  which  Butlon  oliserved  even  in  doves,  but  in  a 
regular  system  of  attacks  and  defences,  and  iu  the 
strategical  selection  of  positions.  Others  have  com- 
pared them  to  mere  sham-fights,  by  which  ihe  i>arties 
are  practicing  their  skill  for  a  leul  war  in  another 
quarter.  But,  iu  whatever  light  we  ujay  view  them, 
they  are  a  miserable  trifling  with  the  aflections;  render- 
ing the  heart  callous,  and  accustoniing  the  ear  so  much 
to  the  false  notes  of  di>cordant  instnuuents,  as  to  render 
it  by  degrees  insensible  to  true  harmony. 

The  galufUerie  of  the  French  is,  on  account  of  its 
very  levity,  less  mischievous.  It  is  divided  between 
so  many  objects,  and  is  so  strictly  governed  by  etiquette, 
that  it  seldom  assumes  a  serious  aspect.  When  it 
does,  it  is  no  longer  galatUerie,  but  belongs  to  a  difler- 
ent  cat^ory. 

In  Germany  flirtations  are  entirely  unknown,  and 
galattterie  taught  only  by  French  governesses.  But 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  Platonic  love — at  least  among 
the  women.  "  What  Is  Platonic  love?"  asked  a  lady 
once.  "  It 's  no  love  at  all,"  replied  a  French  woman. 
"  O  yes,"  observed  a  German,  '*  it  is  love,  but  that 
which  forgets  itself  in  its  devotion  to  its  object." 
This  agrees  perfectly  with  my  own  observation ;  for 
wherever  I  saw  a  German  in  love,  it  was  either  with 
a  beau  itieal^  which  is  certainly  the  most  disinterested 
kind  of  love,  or  with  some  real  jwrson  endowed,  in 
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his  imagination,  with  the  qualities  of  his  beau  ideal. 
In  either  case  it  was  "  the  fanciful  creation  of  the 
mind,"  which,  as  it  sunk  and  rose,  caused  the  ebb  and 
tide  in  his  aflcction.  On  the  part  of  women,  however, 
love  is  much  more  substantial ;  though  it  has  nothing 
in  common  with  what  in  other  countries  is  called 
passion.  The  word  love  {Liebe)  is,  in  the  German 
language,  incapable  of  being  misconstrued  into  any 
thing  merely  passionate.  '^  We  are  not  the  children 
of  passion,"  says  Menzel,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Ger- 
mans," "  but  those  of  love^  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word."  When  tlie  old  Saxons  emigrated  to  England, 
they  took  with  them  the  masculine  qualities  of  the 
pace— will,  perseverance,  and  action — and  left  to  Ger- 
many the  feminine  qualities,  such  as  feeling,  devotion, 
enthusiasm  for  the  arts,  and  a  strong  sense  of  equity — 
not  of  right.  England  and  Germany,  Anglo-Saxons 
and  Saxons,  are  to  each  other  as  the  pa|itivc  and  nega- 
tive poles  of  the  magnet.  * 

The  English  phra-se  of  "  falling  in  love,"  which  the 
French  translate  "  she  has  turned  his  head,"  {elle  ltd 
a  tottme  la  Ute)  cannot  be  expressed  in  the  elaborate 
philosophical  language  of  the  Germans  by  an  idiom ; 
but  is  rendered  by  the  paraphrase,  er  hat  sich  in  sie 
verliebt^  which,  literally  translated,  means,  "  he  has 
loved  himself  in  her."  The  verb  Helen  (to  love)  is 
always  taken  in  the  pure  sense,  and  sich  verHeben^ 
(to  love  one's  self  in  another  pers<m)  denotes  the 
evanescent  passion ;  a  distinction,  I  believe,  of  which 
any  language  might  be  proud. 

The  love  of  a  German  woman  resembles  the  chaste, 
trembling  moonbeams,  rather  than  the  noonday  sun 
reflected  from  a  prism.  It  Is  a  sort  of  magic,  by  which 
her  individual  existence  is  merged  in  that  of  her  lover, 
independent  of  all  external  circumstances.  Schiller 
describes  the  effect  of  Laura  touching  the  piano,  as 
similar  to  some  supernatural  power  ''  wrenching  his 
soul  from  the  tissue  of  a  thousand  nerves."* 

Kotzebue,  in  ridiculing  the  sentimentality  of  the 
Germans,  introduces  into  one  of  his  plays  a  Pacha, 
who,  being  converted  to  Christianity,  opens  his  Ilarcni 
and  emancipates  his  female  slaves.  Each  of  them 
has  some  particular  words  of  thanks,  and  some  triile 
by  way  of  remembrance,  to  bestow  upon  him,  until 
the  German  girl  hands  him  a  withered  rose.  "  Take 
it,"  she  says,  *'as  a  token  of  my  gratitude;  it  has 
faded  on  my  breast." 

Scott  and  Bulwer,  I  imagine,  have  largely  drawn 
from  the  fountain  of  German  poetic  literature — the 
heart ;  for,  in  many  of  their  female  pictm-es,  I  recognize 
my  old  German  acquaintances.  But  the  latter  is  mis- 
taken when,  in  an  article  published  some  time  ago  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  he  says,  "  Scott  took  lead  and 
changed  it  into  silver."  Scott  took  the  real  precious 
ore,  as  it  grows,  thiee  hundred  fathoms  deep,  in  the 
primitive  mountains  of  Saxony,  and  added  to  it  nothing 
but  the  polish. 

But  I  have  already  ^v^itten  a  dissertation  rather 
than  a  story  of  German  courtship,  and  it  is  time  that  I 
should  conhne  myself  more  closely  to  my  subject. 

*  "  Ich  erbebe  zwischen  Tod  and  liCben 
Machtig,  wie  vou  tQU«and  Nervgeweben 
Sceleu  fordert  PhiUulephia." 


But,  the  fact  is,  it  is  difficult  to  describe  what  is  usually 
invisible — a  thing  which  has  but  a  phychological  ex- 
istence, and  not  a  real  one.  The  Germans  love  in- 
wardly, and  treasure  up  their  aflections  as  they  would 
gold.  A  Carman  woman  will  make  you  rich,  ii  you 
have  the  patience  to  be  long  enough  the  recipient  of 
her  bounty;  for  she  will  hand  you  every  minute  of 
the  day — ^a  bright  new  penny,  and  will  have  enough 
left,  on  her  death  bed,  to  bequeath  you  a  handsome 
fortune.  And  do  not  scorn  her  gifts ;  for  she  will  ask 
nothing  in  return,  and  bestow  upon  you  the  same  smile 
when  her  eye  is  sealed  in  death  as  when  she  first  told 
you  that  she  loved  you. 

But  I  remember  a  case  in  point — a  real  German 
courtship,  at  least  as  far  as  the  woman  is  concerned ; 
and  it  is  a  case  in  high  life — a  proof  that  the  French 
adage  "i7*  s^aiment  comme  lespauvres^^  does  not  apply 

to  Germany.    Coimt  S y — the  same  whose  name 

is  known  throughout  Europe  as  that  of  "  the  Hungarian 
patriot" — who  has  done  so  much  for  the  improvement 
of  his  country,  who  is  the  founder  of  the  academy  of 
science  and  languages  at  Pesth,  and  the  projector  of 
the  steam  navigation  on  the  Danube — was  a  pert 
young  boy,  when  he  first  beheld  the  large  blue  eyes 
and  the  golden  locks  of  Friiulein  (the  German  lan- 
guage has  no  other  term  for  miss  or  maid  than  "young 
woman")  von .  She  was  beautiful,  highly  con- 
nected and  wealthy;  he  was  a  cadet  in  the  Noble 
Guards  of  the  emperor,  with  rather  more  debts  than 
ducats  in  his  money  chest.  But  he  was  handsome, 
daring,  and  full  of  spirits,  and  he  had  such  a  happy 
way  of  vowing  eternal  faith  to  her  that  she  believed 
him  and  promised  the  like  in  return.  There  was  now 
nothing  wanting  to  their  earthly  felicity  but  the  age 
required  by  the  law  for  their  union,  and  the  consent 
of  their  respective  parents.  The  soldier's  father  and 
mother  were  ready  to  pronounce  the  blessing,  for  the 
young  lady  was  an  heiress ;  but  her  father  gave  her  but 
the  choice  between  Count  K and  a  convent. 

What  was  to  be  done  under  the  circmustauces? 
Filial  piety  demanded  obedience  to  her  parents.  An 
elopement  with  a  cadrt  of  huzzars  would  have  de- 
stroyed her  reputation,  and  barred  his  advancement  in 
life.  Here,  then,  was  the  point  at  which  their  love 
required  a  mutual  sacrifice.  The  young  Hussar  swore 
he  loved  Mathilda  Platonically ;  she  could  only  be 
made  happy  by  his  promotion ;  each  party,  therefore, 
was  determined  to  sacrilicc  its  own  happiness  to  the 
quiet  of  the  other.  A  mute  squeeze  of  the  hand,  a 
long  kiss,  a  last  embrace,  and  ofl*  went  the  young 
huzzar,  like  Max  Piccolomini  in  Schiller's  Wallen- 
stein,  to  seek  death,  or  reputation  sufficient  to  be 
worthy  of  his  bride.  For  they  swore  before  they 
separated  that  no  distance  should  sever  them,  and 
no  bonds  in  heaven  or  earth  destroy  the  everlasting 
harmony  of  their  souls.  He  soon  clianged  the  service 
of  the  giiards  for  that  of  the  line,  joined  the  allied 
armies  in  the  campaign  of  1813,  and,  on  the  fields  of 
Culm,  Leipsic  and  Hanau,  earned  the  cross  of  St. 
Leopold,  and  the  rank  of  captain. 

Hls  bride,  in  the  mean  time,  was  placed  in  the  most 
agonizing  dilemma.  Her  father  insisted  on  her  marry- 
ing Coimt  K ,  or  on  her  taking  the  veil.    The  poor 
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girl  was  driven  to  despair.  In  vain  did  she  confess 
her  afiection  for  the  soldier,  in  vain  did  she  declare  to 

Count  K that  she  could  not  love  him,  that  her 

heart  belonged  to  another,  that  even  in  case  of  her 
marrying  he  would  possess  nothing  but  the  counter- 
feit of  her  existence.  Her  wooer  and  her  father  re- 
mained inexorable.     At  last  she  requested  but  six 

months'  delay,  during  which  Count  S y,  rather 

than  see  his  beau  ideal  shut  up  in  a  convent,  inter- 
ceded in  behalf  of  his  rival,  and  induced  her, to  marry 
him,  on  condition  to  be  spiritually  his  own. 

The  ancestral  halls  of  the  Barons  of  F n  were 

exhibiting  the  merry  scene  of  a  nuptial  fesitival.  The 
dark  Gothic  rooms  were  lit  up  with  a  thousand  tapers, 
throwing  their  magic  light  on  a  motley  cro^-d  of  the 
proudest  and  most  chivairic  nobles  of  Austria,  while 
the  loud  and  maddening  notes  of  the  clarion  which 
drowned  every  individual  voice,  hurried  the  dancers 
irresistibly  along  through  the  mystic  mazes  of  the 
waltz.  Who  would  have  thought  this  the  scene  of 
unspeakable  wretchedness,  and  utter  despair  ?    Count 

K held  the  trembling  hand  of  his  pale  bride,  and 

beside  him  stood,  with  calm  resignation,  the  Platonic 
lover,  with  his  heart  lacerated  not  on  his  but  on  her  ac- 
count. And  as  the  ba.<hful  bride  lifted  up  the  fringed 
curtains  of  her  eyes  and  beheld  him  to  whom  her  first 
vows  were  pleilged,  she  renewed  silently  her  oath  of 
fidelity  which  no  ties  that  she  could  form  should  ever 
break.  As  hi.**  ej-es  met  hers  her  thoughts  became 
manifest  to  his  mind,  and,  three  times  happier  than 
the  groom,  he  hurried  home — to  his  barrack.**. 

Two  years  had  passed,  and  the  Countess  K liad 

become  the  mother  of  a  lovely  daughter,  when  Count 

S y,  who,  in  the  mean  time,  had  resigned  hw  com- 

miflsiou  in  the  army  and  repaired  to  London  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  improveraenis  in  steam  navi- 
gation, received  the  news  of  the  demise  of  her  hus- 
band. The  time  of  her  marriage  seemed  now  to  have 
been  but  an  indivisible  moment — a  mere  dream  that 
had  disturbed  his  imagination  and  interrupted  his  real 
happiness.  Mathilda  was  again  free  to  dispose  of  her 
hand;  her  father's  spell  was  broken.  Though  the 
world  might  call  her  widow,  to  his  fancy  she  was 
still  the  blushing  maid  to  whom  his  love  was  plighted. 
Now  was  the  time  to  overcome  all  obstacles — to 
acquire  a  name  in  his  country,  and  to  be  ranked 
among  her  first  patriots  and  statesmen.  He  had  the 
power  of  making  himself  worthy  of  her,  and  he  re- 
solved to  do  so.  He  now  meditated  nothing  less  than 
the  derelopment  of  the  immense  resources  of  a  large 
and  ymliiable  portion  of  the  Austrian  monarchy ;  to 
connect  Vienna  by  means  of  steamboat  navigation 
with  the  Black  Sea  and  Constantinople ;  and  to  make 
the  Danube  the  route  from  the  Bhine  to  the  Dardanels. 
English  machinists  were  invited  to  Festh  and  Vienna, 
and,  in  a  short  time,  the  route  from  the  latter  place  to 
Presborg,  and  thence  to  Pesth  was  completed,  which 
was  soon  extended  to  Constantinople.  But  to  be  not 
merely  the  author  of  commercial  improvements,  he 
created,  with  a  society  of  patriots,  the  academy  of 
the  Hungarian  language,  which  is  almost  as  richly 
endowed  as  that  of  Paris,  and  at  the  succeeding  diet 
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proposed  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  tenures  in  Hun- 
gary- 

His  name  was  now  in  every  mouth.  Prince  Mether- 
nich  himself  invited  him  to  Vienna  to  confer  with  him 
on  the  changes  that  were  to  be  made  in  the  Hungarian 
constitution.  Wherever  he  showed  himself  in  public 
he  was  greeted  with  loud  huzzahs,  and  he  was  now 
hurrying  to  the  capital  to  fly  into  the  arms  of  his  Ma- 
thilda. Alas !  she  had  long  ago  given  up  the  hope  cf 
again  clasping  him  to  her  breast.  How  could  she 
suppose  that  in  the  career  of  ambition  which  he  had 
now  struck  out  for  himself,  he  would  remember  her. 
A  thousand  noble  familcs  would  now  be  proud  of  an 
alliance  with  him,  and  hers,  in  tlie  mean  time,  had 
grown  poor  by  extravagance.  She  knew  he  was 
coming  to  Vienna,  as  a  true  and  faithful  knight,  to  re- 
deem his  pledge.  But  was  it  fair  now  to  hold  him  to 
his  word  ?  Did  he  not  once  sacrifice  his  happiness  to 
her  qm'et,  and  could  she  now  do  less  than  prove  to 
him  that  her  love  was  equally  generous  ?    The  young 

princess  of  D n  "wvs  known  to  admire  the  Count, 

and  to  remove  every  obstacle  to  so  advantageous  a 
connection,  she  resf>lved,  with  that  disinterested  de> 
votion  jHJculiar  to  her  sex,  to  bestow  her  hand  on 
Baron . 

When  the  Count  arrived  in  Vienna,  he  found  him- 
self again  as  free  as  when  he  was  a  cadet  in  the 
noble  guards,  but  his  heart  was  still  the  same.  No 
reproach,  no  cx^mplaint  fell  from  his  lips.  He  felt  that 
his  MuthiUla  had  made  herself  wretched  on  his  ac- 
count— that  she  liad  willingly  resigned  herself  to 
misery  to  open  the  gates  of  happiness,  as  she  con- 
strued it,  to  her  lover.  There  was,  however,  still  a 
hoj^,  and  to  this  he  clung,  J  ike  the  shipwrecked 
mariner  to  the  rock  on  which  his  bark  was  daiihed  to 

pieces.    Baron  C y,  Mathilda's  new  husband,  was 

past  fifty,  and  suifering  severely  from  the  gout.  But 
no ! — he  would  not  give  room  to  such  a  thought.  His 
coniUry  should  Ixj  hi>  bride ;  Mathilda  but  his  protect- 
ing angel.  'T  was  she  who  liad  first  woke  hLs  slum- 
bering genius — 't^^s  she  who  saw  it  quicken  into 
life,  and  she,  ihereforc,  should  watch  over  and  guide 
its  application.  He  lelt  Vicmia  with  the  firm  resolve 
not  to  return  thither  again.  She  should  only  be  present 
to  his  mind.  All  the  favor  he  longed  for  that  she 
could  bestow,  and  which  he  ventured  to  express  in  a 
letter,  was  to  have  her  first  son  named  after  him. 
This  prayer  was  granted  by  Mathilda  and  her  hus- 
band, and  in  return  for  it  the  count  settled  his  fortune 
on  the  boy. 

In  1S3G,  Mr.  P 1,  cousin  to  the  member  of  par- 
liament for and  author  of  a  very  clever  work 

on  Hungary,  General  T 11,  of  the  '  army, 

and  myself  were  invited  at  Pesth  to  the  nuptial  fes- 
tivities of  the  proudest  and  most  enthusiastically  be- 
loved nobleman  in  the  kingdom.    It  was  the  marriage 

of  Count  S y  with  Mathilda,  the  widow  of  the  late 

3aron •    Tliough  the  motlier  of  eight  children, 

she  was  still  a  handsome  woman ;  and  when  her  eyes 
met  those  of  her  brid«*groom  they  kindled  up  with  youth- 
ful fire,  as  they  were  wont  to  do  when  she  a^tis  a  heed- 
less young  girl,  and  he  the  dashing  Hungarian  hussar. 


THE    BARON'S    RIDE. 


BY  V.  M.  WTMKOOP. 


Tbx  vetting  son  had  shed  its  rays  o'er  streamlet  and  o'er 

moor, 
As  the  bold  and  stem  old  baronet  rode  to  his  postern  door ; 
A  cold  and  proud  old  man  was  he,  though  a  kind  and  loving 

sire, 
And  the  winter  of  his  days  burned  bright  with  the  heart's 

warming  fire. 

Loud  rung  his  hasty  summons  out  upon  his  castle  gate, 
And  wroth/^1  waxed  his  ready  ire  that  serf  should  make 

him  wait ; 
Ho,  laggards !  ho,  seneschal !  ho !  Is  this  the  way  ye  dare 
To  keep  your  sovereign  master  from  out  his  rightful  lair  ? 

Then  grimly  laughed  the  sturdy  knight  at  his  own  homely 

jest, 
For  well  he  loved  to  term  himself  the  lion  on  his  crest ; 
A  name  his  flashing  brand  had  earned  in  many  a  bloody 

fight, 
Ere  yet  the  frosts  of  age  had  chilled  the  smews  of  his  might. 

His  summons  still  unanswered,  fierce  burst  his  smothered 

rage, 
«  God's  malison  upon  the  knaves !    Ho !  get  ye  down,  sir 

page! 
And  try  me  well  this  postern  gate,  for,  by  my  knightly  word, 
I  '11  hang  the  wurder  who  thus  dares  to  tamper  with  his 

lord." 

The  squire  sprtmg  lightly  from  his  barb,  and  marveled  he 

right  sore, 
That  at  his  touch  swung  inwardly  the  heavy  oaken  door ; 
Whilst  dashing  post  the  wildercd  boy  with  reckless,  hasty 

«pecd, 
Into  the  court  the  fierce  old  knight  spurred  on  his  gallant 

steed. 

His  eye  took  in  the  scene  at  once ;  stretched  in  the  outer 

yard. 
The  brave  old  porter,  cold  in  death,  had  fallen  at  his  ward ; 
His  hand  still  grasped  his  heavy  axe,  whilst  on  his  aged 

face  ♦ 

The  frown  of  fierce  defying  scorn  still  held  its  gloomy  place. 

Diimoanted  from  his  noble  steed,  the  baron's  fearful  look 
Flashed  o'er  the  scene,  whilst  every  joint  with  strong  con- 
vulsion shook ; 
The  dark  red  spot  upon  his  brow  told  anger  strong  and  deep, 
And  his  teeth  churned  out,  in  fury  dire,  the  white  foam  on 
his  lip. 

He  strode  into  his  banquet  hall — upon  the  slippery  floor 
The  bodies  of  his  vassals  true  lay  stifi'ening  in  their  gore ; 
Whilst  in  the  centre  of  the  board,  pinned  by  a  dagger's 

blade, 
A  billet  caught  the  old  man's  eye,  which  hastily  he  read. 

One  moment  glanced  his  rapid  gaze  across  that  fearful 

scroll, 
Hie  next,  a  cloud  of  ngony  swept  o'er  the  old  man's  soul — 
The  bright  young  daughter  of  his  house  hod  from  his  halls 

been  torn 
By  ruthless  hand  of  craven  lord,  with  knightly  faith  for- 
orn. 


He  tore  his  falchion  from  its  sheath  and  drove  it  in  the  floor, 
Then  kneeling  low  before  its  cross,  a  solemn  vow  he  swore. 
That  f(xxl  nor  drink  should  cross  his  lips,  or  sleep  his  body 

know. 
Until  its  bhidc  found,  reeking  hot,  the  l)osom  of  his  foe. 

He  rose  from  ofl"  his  bended  knee  nnd  kissed  the  holy  sign. 
Upon  his  brow  the  desperate  thought  was  traced  in  many  a 

line : 
Calmly  and  coldly,  yet  with  tone  as  hollow  as  the  grave, 
He  bade  his  squire  the  country  rouse  and  follow  on  to  save. 

Then  striding  to  his  castle  yard,  he  vaulted  on  his  steed, 

The  mettled  barb  which  never  yet  had  failed  him  in  his 
need, 

And  bending  low  his  nodding  plume  he  passed  beneath  the 
gate, 

Which  ne'er  to  him.  in  war  or  peace,  had  seemed  so  deso- 
late. 

Oh  fearful  in  its  blighting  power  is  grief  unto  the  stem, 
When  wo  with  manhood  struggles  hard  the  lofty  heart  to 

bum. 
There  is  no  sorrow  on  this  earth,  no  agony  more  drear, 
Than  that  which  dims  the  strong  man's  eye  with  grief's 

first  scalding  tear. 

*T  was  midnight— darkness  hung  upon  the  bosom  of  the 

moor, 
The  stars,  enveloped  in  the  gloom,  gave  out  their  light  no 

more ; 
'T-was  midnight— mnny  a  weary  mile  the  baron's  horse 

had  passed, 
Yet  rapidly  he  thundered  on,  nor  back  his  vision  cast. 

A  stillness  dwelt  upon  the  plnin — ^no  whisper  on  the  air. 

Naught  but  the  clatter  of  the  hoof*  to  break  the  silence 
there ; 

Naught  but  the  shiver  of  the  sheath,  the  rider's  hoarse- 
drawn  breath. 

To  mark  his  grim  nn'.l  stalwart  form  the  mes.<cnger  of  death. 

A  sound  upon  the  rising  breeze !  the  baron's  brow  grew 

black, 
For  well  he  knew  his  course  was  now  up<w  the  spoiler's 

track; 
A  sound  upon  the  rising  breeze  !  the  clatter  of  his  horse 
Reaches  the  car,  and  every  man  has  halted  in  his  coarse. 

A  moment,  and  the  baron  paused  to  let  his  charger  breathe. 
A  moment,  and  his  ready  blnde  sprung  flashing  from  its 

sheath ; 
Then  bending  low,  with  murmured  prayer,  down  to  his 

charger's  mane. 
He  braced  him  for  the  coming  fight,  and  thundered  on 

again. 

Like  the  wild,  tempest-driven  storm  across  the  brow  of 

night, 
liike  lightning's  rapid,  flashing  course  on  dashed  the  brave 

old  knight ; 
And  not  a  sound  escaped  his  lips,  no  signal  told  his  wrath, 
Until  his  trusty  glaive  had  swept  the  foremost  from  his 

path. 


THE      SISTER      OF      CHARITY. 


TlMn  high  Above  the  battle-din  the  warrior's  cry  rang  oat, 
Andqoailed  the  craven  coward  foe  at  that  remembered 

•boat; 
*<  A  Uon  to  the  rescue !   Ho !  vilkuna,  I  have  ye  now  ! 
Where  is  your  leader,  dare  he  stand  to  bide  an  old  man's 

Wow?" 

Swords  flashed  aroond,  blade  clashed  on  blade,  and  ere  a 

minate  passed 
Foot  sturdy  vassals  on  the  sward  were  gaining  oat  their 

last; 
Whilst  wheeling  round  the  startled  rest  with  rs^id  skillful 

blow, 
The  brave  old  warrior  fearfully  beat  back  the  gathered 

tot. 

Now  God  protect  the  veteran !  full  twenty  fisdchions  gleam 
Above  his  head ;  for  waking  now  a»  from  a  fearful  dream. 
The  wildered  band  with  zealous  blow  upon  the  baron  burst, 
And  strive  with  eager,  anxious  hate  to  reach  his  heart  the 
first. 


There  was  no  coward  shrinking  then— no  failing  in  ki$ 

hand. 
But  quicker,  sterner,  deadlier,  rung  on  his  heavy  brand ; 
For  in  the  centre  of  the  throng,  borne  by  the  craven  knight. 
His  daughter's  pale  and  lifeless  form  broke  on  his  anxioiis 

sight. 

A  fearful  le^,  a  sweeping  blow,  and  down  through  helm 

and  head. 
E'en  to  the  throat  that  flashing  blade  its  deadly  errand  fli>ed, 
And  as  the  foe  bent  'neath  the  stroke  the  baron's  powerAil 

grasp 
Rescued  the  loved  and  cherished  one  from  oat  his  dying 

clasp. 

A  fierce  wild  shout,  a  trampling  sound,  and  now  the  strife 

is  o'er. 
For  headed  by  the  baron's  page  his  trusty  vassals  pour, 
Like  a  wild,  sweeping  hurricane  upon  the  coward  (be, 
Who  feared  to  meet  that  whirlwind  charge,  and  fled  with- 
out a  blow. 


THE    PIOUS    SISTER. 


BT  iinXlB  COIfBAD. 


Think  not  the  good. 
The  gentle  deeds  of  mercy  thou  hast  done 
Shall  die  forgotten  all.  Hove. 


Wht,  what 's  the  world  but  a  wide  chamel-hou^c  ? 

Its  dead,  if  not  renewed,  would  swell  the  globe 

Beyond  the  graq)  of  thought,  and  force  the  spheres, 

Struggling  in  mazy  masses,  into  chaos. 

Death  is  our  life  :  we  live,  and  live  again, 

Rising  upon  our  dust.    Alas !  that  life* 

Knows  but  one  parent— death  !     For  all  we  ure 

And  all  we  hope,  spring  from  the  grave.    The  Paj!«t. 

The  wizard  giant  stalking  'mid  the  tombs 

Of  centuries,  points  but  to  dust.    And  if 

All  nature  moulders  thus,  until  the  heel 

Can  press  no  dust  that  is  not  of  its  kind, 

Why  what  Is  life  ?    If  given  for  earth  alone, 

Better  not  given.    Believe  it  not !     Come  witli  nj<- 

Unto  death's  chosen  temple.    Misery  kceiM 

His  skeleton  orgies  here.    Couch  answers  coucli 

With  the  death-rattle.    Pale  despair  clings  close 

To  the  cold  breast  that  knows  no  other  friend. 

And  yet  the  heaven* winged  hope  that  mock*  at  ill 

Is  bolder  here  than  in  a  palace.    See 

The  gentle  sister  of  a  gentle  sect ! 

A  form  would  craze  a  Phidias,  and  a  face 

Brighter  than  dream-sick  loncy  limns,  in  love. 

And  yet  a  kneelcr  by  a  lazar  couch  ! 

Is  it  an  angel  ?    Ay,  for  Heaven  can  fling 

O'er  the  pure  heart  that  which  makes  earth  a  heaven. 

Plncks  pearls  from  life's  dark  depths,  and  from  the  grave 

Wins  smiles  ns  from  a  setting  summer  sun. 

For  grief  is  but  a  sliaded  joy,  and  life, 

Without  it,  were  a  dreamless  sleep.    What  h\w 

Hath  more  of  heaven  than  that  which  thrills  the  heart 

Of  that  pale  sister !    May  I  sketch  the  scene  7 

She  knelt  beside  his  couch.    Iler  fair,  slight  hands 

Were  cluqied  upon  her  breast ;  and  from  her  lips 

Her  spirit's  prayer  broke  murmuringly.    Her  eyes, 
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Large,  dark,  and  trembling  in  their  liquid  light, 

Were  turned  to  heaven,  in  tears ;  and  through  her  frame 

The  panic  of  a  moment  chilly  ran. 

'T  was  but  a  moment ;  and  again  she  rose 

And  bent  her  form  above  the  bed  of  torture, 

Like  the  meek  lily  o'er  the  troubled  wave. 

Her  eye  was  brighter,  and  her  brow  more  calm, 

As,  vrith  untrembling  hand,  but  pallid  cheek. 

She  ministered  unto  him.    He  weu  dying. 

The  pestilence  had  smitten  him :  and  he. 

Like  to  a  parchment  shriveled  in  the  flame. 

Withered  and  shrunk  beneath  it.    His  (air  brow 

Grew  black  and  blasted ;  and  where  smiles  had  played, 

Horror,  despair  and  agony  sat  throned. 

His  frame,  knotted  and  writhed,  lay  an  unsightly  lump. 

Wrung  with  tuieorthly  tortures ;  and  his  soul 

Struggled  with  dcatli,  in  shrieks,  uihI  howls,  and  curses. 

Men  veiled  their  eyes  and  fled.   Yet  she  stood  there, — 

Still  sweetly  calm  and  unappalled,  she  stood. 

Her  soft  hand  smoothed  his  torture- wrinkled  brow. 

And  held  the  cool  draught  to  his  fevered  lips. 

Her  sweet  voice  blessed  him ;  and  his  soul  grew  calm. 

Death  was  upon  him,  black  and  hideous  death, 

Rending  his  vitals  with  a  hand  of  flame, 

And  wrenching  nerves,  and  knitting  sinews  up 

With  iron  fingers :— yet  his  soul  grew  calm. 

And  while  her  voice  in  angel  accents  spoke, 

Rose,  with  her  prayers  to  heaven  !    One  look  she  gave : 

He  laid — a  blackening,  foul  and  hideous  corse  ! 

With  sickening  heart,  the  pure  one  turned  away — 

To  bend  her,  fainting,  o'er  another  couch. 

Who  would  not  give  a  life— a  life  made  rich 

By  all  that  fancy  craves— to  wm  the  thoughts, 

By  seraphs  famied,  which  waked  that  night  the  smile 

That,  on  her  pillow,  told  she  dreamed  of  Heaven  ! 


THE    CAVERN    IN    THE    SNOW, 


OR   THE   MONKS   AND   THE   MAIDEN 


A  TALE  OF  ST.  BERNARD. 


BT  K.  M.,  PHILADHLPHIA. 


A  friend  to  Doos,  for  they  arc  honest  creatures. 
And  ne'er  betray  their  masters,  never  fawn 
On  any  that  they  love  not. 

WSXX  MET,  FRIEND  !  OtUrajf. 


The  day  was  cold  even  for  the  frozen  St.  Bernard. 
A  sudden  and  unexpected  change  in  the  slate  of  the 
weather  liad  arrested,  in  their  progress  over  Mont- 
joux,  an  unusual  number  of  travelers ;  who,  but  for  the 
considerate  liberality  of  Bernard  of  Menthon,  would 
not  have  found  on  thu  frozen  eIc\'ation  the  hospitium 
in  which  they  were  assembled. 

In  the  middle  of  tlic  tenth  centiuy,  thousands  of 
French  and  Gennan  pilgrims,  following  the  route  of 
the  great  Hannibal,  and  encountering  equal  hardships, 
found  their  way  into  Italy,  by  a  pathway  which  extends 
from  the  Lake  of  Geneva  to  the  "Valley  of  Aosta.  At 
this  latter  place,  Bernard,  a  Savoyard,  archdeacon  of 
its  church,  was  afforded  by  position  a  good  opporttmity 
of  witnessing  the  wondrous  adventures  and  keen  suf- 
ferings of  the  travelers  to  the  seat  of  papal  Christendom. 
Possessed  of  adequate  means,  and  a  liberal  disposition, 
the  archdeacon,  aAerward  canonized  as  St.  Bernard, 
built  on  two  eminences  of  Mont-joux  hospitia  for  the 
reception  and  refreshment  of  pilgrims  an^  travelers. 
From  this  circimistance,  the  m<Hiasteries,  and  after- 
ward the  moimtains  themselves,  were  called  Little 
and  Great  St.  Bernard. 

It  was  on  the  highest  of  these  hills,  eight  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  the 
group  of  travelers  already  mentioned  clustered 
around  the  massive  fire-place  o(  the  great  hall  of 
the  mona.<tter)'.  Their  varied  manners  ai)d  diver- 
sified habiliments  bespoke  them  of  many  and  6\^ 
tant  countries.  On  one  side  of  the  then  huge  and 
open  hearth-place  stood  a  group  of  English  people, 
known  at  a  glance  by  their  unbecoming  costume, 
stooping  shoulders  and  large  hands  and  feet,  as  well 
as  by  a  cold  reserve  and  loud  intonation.  They  were 
surroimded  by  curs  of  every  de^ee,  spaniels,  pointers, 
hounds  and  inastifi*s,  to  keep  peace  between  which 
and  the  rough  dogs  of  the  hospice,  occupied  no  small 
share  of  their  attention,  and  called  forth  not  a  few  of 
the  expletives  and  interjections  which  have  obtained 
for  that  ubiquitoi»  people  the  epithet  or  sobriquet  of 
Monsieur  G —  D — .  The  English  are  always  liberal 
in  their  appreciation  of  services,  yet  too  often  exces- 
sive exigeaitts ;  and  this  group  of  them  was  remark- 
able for  frequent  calls  on  the  attention  of  the  menials 
of  the  house,  and  for  the  facility  with  which  they 
governed  the  movements  of  the  domestics. 


On  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire-place  was  arranged 
a  party,  apparently  French.  Although  attired  to  a 
miracle  for  the  arduous  joimiey  over  the  Alps,  their 
costiune  was  remarkable  for  its  neatness  and  taste. 
Males  and  females  were  alike  careful  in  the  disposi- 
tion o(  colors ;  and  wherever,  on  the  rustic  traveling 
dress,  an  ornament  would  not  be  glaring  or  ill-placed, 
was  found  some  decoration,  to  indicate  that  ceaseless 
regard  to  personal  appearance  which  characterizes 
the  Frenchman  of  every  age  and  all  climates.  Their 
chief  amusement— for  French  people  always  find 
amusement — consisted  in  watching  their  English 
neighbors,  and  smiling  and  slirugging  shoulders,  as 
Mons.  Jean  Bottle  displayed  in  the  broadest  charac- 
ters his  insular  peculiarities.  Between  these  two 
antipodal  parties,  in  front  of  a  forest  of  blazing  logs, 
might  be  seen  Turks,  Russians,  Spaniards  and  Italians, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  Germans.  All  were  equally  wel- 
come to  the  kind  people  of  the  hospice,  and  any  dis- 
tinction made  there,  seemed  to  be  foimded  <m  the 
presumption  of  the  English,  the  then  acknowledged 
supreiuac)'  of  the  French  and  the  modest  deportment 
of  the  others. 

Every  where  aroumd  the  centre  of  heal,  lay  in  lazy 
slumber  a  number  of  huge  rough  dogs,  whose  broad 
muzzles  and  sha^y  coats  gave  them,  as  they  reposed, 
a  wild  and  fierce  expression,  which  iastantly  dis- 
appeared as  they  opened  their  large,  mild  eyes,  and 
a.Hsumed  a  look  of  even  child-like  gentleness.  '  One 
might  suppose  that  Nature,  ever  so  just  in  expression, 
had  for  once  indulged  in  an  incongruity,  and  given  to 
the  gentlest  of  animals  strong  sinews  and  \osi%  fangs, 
insusceptible  of  practical  application.  In  a  word,  she 
seemed  to  have  nullified  utility  by  irrational  contrasts. 
This  appeared  the  more  probable  when  the  bustling 
attendants  and  rude  strangers  drove  them  away,  or 
hurt  them  by  treading  on  extended  feet  or  tails. 

Now  and  then  the  maro7tnier  of  the  establishment, 
calling  particular  dogs  by  name,  suspended  a  wine  fiask 
to  the  neck  and  a  stout  cloak  to  the  girdle,  and  pointing 
to  the  door,  intimated  hLs  wish  that  they  should  sally 
forth  to  meet  the  contingencies  of  the  road.  Others, 
just  arrived,  were  divested  of  their  habiliments,  or, 
retivning  without  them,  gave  occasion  to  a  mission  of 
bipeds  under  the  guidance  of  the  same  dogs,  who, 
though  cold  and  wearied,  seemed  entirely  willing, 
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nay,  solicitoiis,  to  start  out  again  into  the  freexing 
air. 

It  was  skigularly  agreeable  to  (Mie  so  fond  of  dogs 
as  I,  to  witness  these  changes  of  guard,  as  the  faithful 
and  hardy  animals,  instinct  with  reason  and  humanity, 
sallied  forth  to  reconnoitre  the  wild  pathway's  of  the 
Alps,  to  succor  lost  or  enfecUed  travelers.  In  my 
forest-home,  in  the  New  World,  my  young  imagina- 
tion had  often  dwelt  with  delight  but  doubt  on  the 
strange  stories  of  the  miraculous  inslinct,  wondrous 
devotion  and  collected  courage  of  these  four-footed 
brothers  of  charity;  but  I  now  saw  realized  even 
more  than  I  had  been  told. 

Among  the  sleeping  animals,  I  was  particularly 
attracted  by  the  great  size  and  Ix^autiful  proportions 
of  one  which  lay  at  the  feet  of  a  young  ludy  of  tlie 
French  party;  and  which  now  and  then  raised  his 
huge  face  to  hers,  as  he  responded  to  her  claims  on 
his  at  tent  ion.  I  could  not  help  admiring — I  was  young 
then — the  gracefulness  of  her  kindness  to  that  d<^, 
and  both  I  and  the  quadruped  seemed  to  be  fascinated 
by  the  silver  tones  of  her  gentle  voice,  and  fa.stened 
our  eyes  on  hers  whenever  she  spoke  to  him.  To  me 
she  spoke  not ;  but  without  much  regard  to  the  com- 
fort or  convenience  of  Turk  or  German,  or  Spaniard, 
I  found  myself  gradually  les.%ning  the  distance  from 
the — the — dog !  lie  was  a  very  fine  dog,  and  I  longed 
to  say  so  to  the  lady ;  but  I  had  some  English  blood  in 
my  veins  and  that  made  me  basliful  or  awkward. 
Still  the  Turks  and  Italians  did  not  think  me  tkai^ 
although  my  movements  persuaded  them  that  I  was 
thisj  and  Tartar  gutturals  and  Neapolitan  liquids  ex- 
pressed equally  well  tlieir  disapprobation  of  my  salta- 
tory progress  across  the  hall. 

At  length  I  made  good  my  position,  and  persuaded 
myself  that  I  was  delighted  at  being  able  to  speak  to 
and  pat  the  dog ;  though  I  could  not  help  observing 
hat  in  consequence  of  wishing  to  sec  what  the  lady 
thought  of  him,  I  did  not  al>^'a>'s  succeed  in  placing  my 
hand  exactly  on  his  head.  The  lady  smiled,  but  the 
dog  paid  no  more  attention  to  my  caresses  than  he 
would  have  done  to  those  of  the  Turk ;  although  the 
least  mo\*emcnt  or  word  of  the  lady  seemed  to  have 
tor  him  a  special  clxarm.  I  did  not  wonder  at  that,  for 
I  was  under  a  like  spell  myself,  and,  believe  me,  the 
mere  idea  that  the  dog  had  taste  enough  to  admire  the 
lady,  made  me  resolve  to  make  him  my  compani(»i, 
and  to  buy  him  of  the  marofniier  at  any  price.  Calling 
therefOTc  to  the  man,  I  said,  "  Pardcxi  me,  sir,  but  I 
have  taken  a  great  fancy  to  thi.<«  dog.  Can  lie  be  bought 
at  any  reasonable  price  ?  I  should  love  to  carry  so 
noble  a  fellow  to  the  woods  of  America.  Why,  sir, 
he  would  be  a  match  for  a  bear  or  a  panther."  As  I 
said  this  to  the  maronriier^  whUe  I  was  looking  at  the 
lady,  I  observed  that  her  color  changed  rapidly,  as 
if  she  were  violently  agitated.  Forgetting  that  we 
were  strangers  to  each  other,  and  acting  as  if  she  had 
made  a  verbal  objection,  I  said,  "  I  presume,  madam, 
that  the  dog  belongs  to  you,  and  that  I  have  inadvert- 
ently committed  a  trespass  in  offering  to  buy  him." 

"  By  no  means,  sir ;  the  dog  was  mine  once,  but  he 
was  unhappy  elsewhere,  and  I  sent  hhn  back  to  his 
mountain-home  and  benevolent  occupation.    He   is 
1* 


always  delighted  at  my  visits  to  him  here ;  but  in  X0 
Belle  France  the  climate  was  too  mild  for  him,  and  he 
is  so  much  of  a  knight  errant,  that  a  country  without 
adventures  has  no  charms  for  him  :  and  we  have  no 
overwhelming  snow-storms,  and  no  lost  travelers  in 
our  sunny  \'alle>'s.  You  are  an  American,  I  perceive — " 

''  Yes,  madam,"  said  I,  with  theimerring  instinct  of 
my  position,  *'  I  am  not  English." 

"  I  am  glad" — she  replied — "  I  mean,  I — ^I — the 
English  are  not  entirely  to  our  taste,  you  know — irra- 
tional prejudice  perhaps — but  the  Americans  were  our 
allies,  and  our  good  empress  is  from  your  side  of  the 
world." 

I  could  ha\'n  given  better  reasons  prolmbly  for  her 
antipathic*,  although  my  explanation  might  have  im- 
plied that  even  in  that  gentle  bosom  nestled  the  dislike 
which  historical  memory  carries  to  every  one  vtho 
cherishes  the  prejudice — it  is  one — of  nationality.  But 
nothing  was  then  farther  from  my  intentions  than  to 
take  any  other  view  of  her  feelings  than  that  which 
she  herself  chose  to  give.  I  was  too  happy  to  have 
passed  the  barrier  of  etiquette,  to  raise  up  a  new  im- 
pediment to  our  intercourse;  so  I  said  many  kind 
things  of  the  good  king  who  sent  us  assistance ;  praised 
those  who  cut  off  his  venerable  head;  thouglit  the 
emperor,  who  called  us  a  nation  of  petits  marchands, 
"  considerable  of  a  >^Tirrior,"  and,  despite  her  earlier 
errors,  would  have  turned  knight  errant  for  the  virtue 
and  delicacy  of  the  empress.  The  lady  seemed 
pleased,  although  sometimes  I  thought  her  smile 
savored  of  ridicule,  when  I  "went  it  large" /or  the 
French  and  against  the  English.  However,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  the  great  point,  and  had  by  this  time  esla- 
blislied  a  communication  with  the  whole  part^',  who 
were  delighted  with  me,  becau.se  I  was  not  black  or 
coppered,  and  because,  although  I  did  hpeak  English, 
I  WBS  not  an  Englishman. 

All  this  time,  the  patient  maronnier  stood  wait- 
ing to  give  me  an  answer,  for,  being  an  Italian,  he  did 
not  understand  the  language  in  which  we  conversed, 
and  therefore  did  not  know  that  I  had  received  a 
reply.  Respectfully  touching  my  elbow,  he  began  to 
talk  of  a  price  much  larger  perhaps  than  he  meant  to 
take;  but  pushing  him  rather  rudely  aside,  I  saki, 
"  Sir !  I  would  not  take  that  dog  from  the  hospice  for 
the  Slate  of  Virginia  I"  The  man  looked  astonished, 
as  w*ell  he  might,  for  I  had  just  asked  the  price  of  the 
dng,  and  the  State  of  Virginia  vr^  a  poser  to  him. 
The  lady  kindly  undertook  an  explanation,  and  tlie 
maromner  resinned  his  occupation.  rtJiHatinir,  "Slate 
of  Virginy,"  and  smiling  as  he  said  it.  What  he 
thought  I  never  knew. 

Rather  for  lack  of  a  subject,  than  from  any  expecta- 
tion i^  an  interesting  answer,  I  venturtnl  to  ask  the 
lady  what  had  given  to  that  large  dog  so  great  a  sluure 
of  her  r^nrd.  The  question  agitatcfl  her  excessively ; 
but,  after  a  long  and  awkward  pause,  she  seemed,  by 
an  effort,  to  collect  herself,  and  replied—'*  The  story 
is,  sir,  a  most  painful  one ;  but,  as  you  f eem  to  love 
dogs,  I  will  bear  the  recital,  \\ik\  you  may  take  back 
to  your  country  the  strangest  tale  tliat  has  perhaps 
ever  been  told.  In  the  wild  land  from  which  you 
come,  passages  of  an  equally  wonderful  character  may 
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happen ;  but  even  here  where  the  sagacity  of  the  dog, 
and  the  rescnirces  of  his  nature,  are  at  their  height, 
the  events  I  am  about  to  relate  are  without  a  parallel. 

THE  FKENCII  LADY's  NAREATIVE. 

A  very  few  years  ago,  when  I  was  but  a  child,  my 
father,  with  a  party  of  friends,  endeavored,  early  in  the 
spring,  to  cross  the  Great  St.  Bernard.    The  roads 
were  still  encumbered  with  the  snow  that  had  fallen 
on  them;    and  the  impediments  of  the  way  were 
greatly  increased  by  ax'alanches,  which,  in  that  year, 
had  been  remarkable  for  sixc  and  munber;  so  that 
huge  and  irregular  masses  of  snow  were  lying  across 
the  road.    "When  near  to  the  )to.ipice^  in  which  we 
now  converse,  we  encountered  a  mound  or  bank  of 
unusual  magnitude,  and  were  forced  to  abandon  our 
horses  and  vehicles,  and  make  the  best  of  our  way 
across  it  on  foot.    Travelers  had  preceded  us,  and  had 
trodden  down  a  narrow  path,  by  which,  taking  me  by 
the  hand,  my  father  led  the  way.    Having  reached 
the  summit  of  the  mass,  he  scanned  the  scene  with  a 
look  of  painful  interest.    He  pointed  out  to  me  the 
enormous  prolongation  of  the  ridge  on  which  we 
stood,  extending  upward  to  a  vast  distance,  and  slop- 
ing downward  far  into  a  wild  and   rocky  chasm. 
Suddenly  he  called  to  his  party,  that  the  snow  was 
moving;  and,  lifting  me  from  the  path,  sprung  swiftly 
fmrward.    At  this  instant  I  saw,  on  the  upward  slope, 
at  its  very  top,  a  ball  in  motion.    It  seemed  the  work 
of  but  a  moment,  yet,  in  that  moment,  I  observed  a 
mass,  apparently  no  larger  than  a  man's  head,  rolling 
rapidly  downward  over  the  surface  of  the  snow.    As 
it  descended,  its  bulk  and  velocity  increased  in  a 
wonderful  manner.    Its  rapidly  growing  size  and  de- 
creasing distance  gave  to  its  growth  an  unearthly  cast, 
and  riveted  my  whole  attention.    I  was  Ijewildered — 
silenced— overwhelmed.    Downward,  silently,  came 
that  growing  wonder ;  now,  but  a  spot  on  the  white 
surface,  at  a  distance;    now  a  rolling   balloon   in 
middle  course,  and  now,  a  mountain  just  over  our  de- 
voted heads !    So  noiselessly  had  it  approached,  that 
my  father  saw  it  not,  until  it  almost  touched  us,  and 
then,  looking  suddenly  up,  he  gave  one  loud  cry  of  de- 
spair— shall  I  ever  forget  it?    Never  I  never!    He 
sprung  forward  and  fell.    At  the  samo  moment,  I  was 
startled,  as  most  children  would  be,  by  being  seized 
by  a  huge  rough  animal,  a  wolf,  as  I  thought,  of 
gigantic  proportioa«.     The  snow-ball  in  an  instant 
rolled  over  us  all — child,  parent  and  beast  were  swept 
downward.    I  did  not  lose  my  senses.    I  felt  the  mo- 
tion growing  apparently  more  an<l  moi  e  rapid.    I  per- 
ceived that  I  was  torn  from  my  dear  father,  and  I 
shuddered  as  my  hand  fell  on  the  rough  coat  of  the 
dreadful  animal  that  held  tenaciow^ly  to  my  clothes. 
As  we  lay  engulfed  in  the  maze  of  snow,  I  envied 
the  lot  of   my  parent,  and  still  hoped  some  rough 
movement  might  rescue  me  from  the  fangs  of  the 
monster.     To  die  buried  in  the  snow  was,  to  my 
childish  fancy,  a  coveted  fate,  if  I  could  only  pro- 
mise to  myself  that  I  should  thus  escape  from  be- 
ing made  AxhI  for  a  beast  of  prey.    I  struggled,  I 
screamed.    In  my  mortal  agony,  I  tore  the  hair  from 
hia  shaggj'  hide,  and,  p:ut:ng  my  feet  agaiiu»l  his  side, 


endeavored,  with  the  force  of  despair,  to  extricate 
myself  from  his  grasp.    The  clothes  were  torn  from 
his  mouth,  but  the  indefatigable  and  collected  animal 
only  fastened  upon  another  part ;  and  over  and  over 
we  rolled,  smothered,  blinded,  chilled.     Now  and 
then  we  caught  a  breath,  as  we  were  thrown  to  the 
surface,  and  anon  we  seemed  to  descend  far  into 
the  moving  snow.    But,  above  or  below,  breathing 
or  breathless,  I  could  only  know  the  fflie  dreaded 
thing — I  was  yet  in  the  fangs  of  a  beast  of  prey. 
Oh,  how  I  wished,  yes,  prayed,  that  we  might  be 
precipitated  over  the  side  of  some  of  those  mighty 
mountain-clifls,  whose  giddy  height  had  often  filled 
me  with  terror,  that  I  and  my  enemy  might  perish 
together.    When  I  heard  the  fierce  grinding  of  the 
rocks  over  which  the  snow  was  rushing,  oh  how  I 
wished  that  some  of  those  mighty  evolutions  might 
drive  us  to  the  bottom,  and  annihilate  us.    The  terror 
which  kept  me  alive  in  this  conflict  at  length  exhausted 
me,  and  I  became  quiet  through  fatigue  and  loss  of 
hope.    I  rejoiced  to  feci  that  I  was  dying.    Oh,  how 
beautiful,  how  inviting  death  seemed  to  me  then  I    He 
would  come,  I  thought,  to  re-imitc  me  to  my  father, 
and  to  rescue  me  from  the  lacerating  fangs  of  a  savage 
beast  of  prey.    What  a  condition !  w  hen  any  other 
death  by  violence  was  a  boon  earnestly  prayed  for. 
I  knew  not  what  time  elapsed,  ere  I  recovered  my 
senses.    I  awoke,  as  I  supposed,  in  another  world. 
To   my  dreamy    revival    came    virions  of  angelic 
glories,  and  my  young  fancy  was  l)usy  in  the  delight- 
ful task  of  making  a  child's  paradise,  full  of  white 
wings,  and  sweet  voices,  and  jeweled  gjirments — 
every  thing  young,  and  every  thing  in  love.     The 
mind  delights  in  conira.«*ts;  and,  according  to  its  na- 
ture, mine  was  seeking  in  the.'^e  opposite  ideas  for 
restoration.     As  I  came  nearer  to  full  life,  painful 
realities  began  to  mingle  with  bright  illusions.      I 
wondered  why  heaven  was  so  cold.    I  saw  flakes  of 
snow   disporting   before  a  freezing  wind,  and   the 
crystal  trees  were  dropping  their  golden  leaves,  and 
the  rosy  and  laughing  cherubs  cowered  under  their 
folded  wings  and  looked  pale  and  cheerless.    I  felt  the 
wet  snow  under  my  nake<l  feet,  as  I  trod  the  jeweled 
pavements,  and  beheld  the  golden  tiles  gleaming  yet 
beautifully  through  the  white  covering.    I  saw  a  noble 
mastifi* shivering  at  the  door  of  a  magnificent  mansion, 
moaning  for  admittance.    I  paused,  patted  his  shining 
head,  and  rung  the  bell  for  him.    He  licked  my  hand ; 
but,  though  the  bell  which  I  had  put  in  motion  kept 
ringing  on,  no  one  came  to  h»  aid,  and  I  cried  aloud,  **  Is 
tliis  heaven  ?"    The  dog  looked  closely  into  my  face, 
even  licked  it,  and  wore  so  gentle  an  air  that  I  said, 
'*  Let  us  go !    Come  with  me  back  to  the  earth,  and 
there  you  will  find,  at  least,  a  warmer  home  and  mort^ 
obliging  fri^ids."    As  I  said  this,  his  honest  face 
grew  less  heavenly — he  looked  more  like  the  dogs  of 
the  world.    A  mist  seemed  floating  away,  and  the 
trees,  and  houses,  and  inhabitants  wore  a  more  terres- 
trial aspect.    Even  these  slowly  passed  away,  and 
there  seemed  to  me  to  be  nothing  letlt  of  that  heavenly 
scene,  but  the  huge  face  of  a  dark  dogj  and  a  ground 
of  subduod  whiteness.    The  universe  was  turned  iuio 
a  dog  on  a  white  groimd.     Evcy  thing  white,  ami,  m 
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the  midst,  only  that  one  dark  fiioe.  That  itartled  and 
roDMd  me,  and  I  found  myaelf  in  a  cavity  of  snow, 
and  beside  me  there  was  a  dog~>this  very  fellow — 
looking  wistfully  in  my  face,  and  watching  the  signs 
of  returning  animation. 

At  any  other  time,  my  situation  would  have  been 
terrifjring;  but  my  previous  horror,  the  dread  of  the 
fate,  which  is  to  a  child's  imagination  the  most  terrific 
of  all,  made  me  feel  some  consolation  in  the  discovery 
that  there  was  no  wolf,  no  savage  beast ,  but  a  gentle  and 
sympathizing  dog.  I  immediately  recognized  the  cha- 
racter of  my  strange  aj«ociate.  His  flask  and  cloak,  of 
which  I  had  oOen  read,  anntxinced  his  residence  and 
vocation.  I  instantly  kn«w  that  from  him  I  had  nothing 
to  fear,  and,  in  the  revulsion  of  chUdish  feelings,  I 
threw  my  arms  around  his  rough  neck,  and  wept  tears 
whose  exact  meaning  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell.  The 
dog  seemed  to  understand  mc,  and  his  melancholy 
whine  expressed  sympathy,  and  I  thought  despair. 
That  idea  awoke  me  to  a  sense  of  the  extraordinary 
situation  in  which  I  found  myself,  and,  withdrawing  my 
arms,  I  examined  the  place  in  which  we  were  lodged. 
On  one  side,  apparently  on  the  upward  slope  (^  the 
mountain,  stood  a  huge  precipitous  rock,  over  whicli 
we  must  have  been  thrown,  or  around  the  base  of 
which  the  snow  on  which  wo  lay  had  eddied  in  its 
descent.  Over  our  heads  a  huge  mass  of  snow, 
hardened  by  water  and  frost,  formed  a  roof;  and 
around  us  stood  walls  of  loose  snow,  through  which 
came  a  light  so  faint  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  enor- 
mous thickness.  I  looked  in  vain  for  an  outlet— for 
some  spot  through  which  I  might  discern  a  stronger 
light,  as  evidence  of  a  thinner  covering.  There  was 
but  one  dead  subdued  color — unvaried  and  perplexing. 
I  looked  at  the  dog.  He  seemed  to  understand  my 
appeal,  examined  attentively  our  limited  prison,  and, 
by  his  most  piteous  whine,  told  me  but  too  plainly 
that  there  was  no  hope  for  us.  Thoroughly  chilled 
by  odd  and  terror,  I  unloosed  the  belt  of  the  dog's 
cloak,  and,  opening  his  wiuc-dask,  endeavored  to 
fortify  mj'self  agains^t  my  adverse  condition.  As  soon 
as  the  dog  found  himself  disenctmibcrod,  he  went 
round  and  round  our  narrow  apartment,  ^tnlIfllng  the 
air  at  every  step,  and  pausing  often,  as  if  intent  to 
catch  B(xne  sound  from  the  exterior  world.  At  each 
tour,  he  gave  me  a  look  of  inexpressible  sympathy, 
and,  uttering  his  low  wail  of  sorrow,  sat  down,  as  if 
to  devise  some  new  plan  of  investigation.  At  times 
he  startled  me  by  i^deu,  impetuous  and  prdonged 
barking,  in  a  shaip  i^hrill  tone,  us  if  ho  endeavored  to 
send  his  voice  to  the  outer  air,  while  his  moving 
nedc  gave  to  his  bell  a  ceaseless  vibration.  Now 
and  then  he  dug  furiously  at  the  loose  snow,  until 
encumbered  and  tired,  he  sought  for  breath  by  re- 
treating to  the  middle  of  our  room,  and  panting 
heavily. 

I  laid  myself  dtivi-n  at  his  side,  and  said,  *'Poor 
fellou',  you  fell  into  this  snare  by  your  eilbit  to  rescue 
me,  and  now  we  must  perish  together ;  who  will  die 
first  I  know  not,  but — "  And  here  I  paused,  for  there 
n!?hc'Jl  on  my  mind  the  tlioiij,'ht  of  the  possibility  of 
being  made,  alter  dfMlh,  the  ini^Q.s  uf  the  horrible  sul>- 
sistoMiCC  of  my  canine  a-^tscfiatc ;  and  then  I  begsui  \o 


I  shake  with  terrror  lest  the  kind  and  faithful  dog  might 
change  hia  very  nature  under  the  pressure  of  hunger, 
and  prove,  even  during  life,  an  enemy  not  less  dread- 
ful than  the  wolf,  which  t  had  once  supposed  him  to 
be.  A  terrific  idea,  once  established  in  the  mind, 
comes  back  often  on  very  slight  invitation,  and  I  felt 
a  dread  which  made  me  rush  to  the  edge  of  the  snow 
and  bury  myself  in  its  fleecy  bosom.  The  dog  pur- 
sued me,  and,  pulling  me  back  several  times,  seemed 
at  last  to  lose  his  patience,  and,  by  a  low  growi, 
quieted  me  through  very  apprehension. 

There  was  then  a  long  silence.  I  sat  scanning  the 
face  of  the  dog  for  signs  of  coming  ferocity,  and  be 
watched  me,  lest  I  should  escape  into  the  loose  snow 
and  roll  out  of  his  reach.  There  ytbs  terror  in  my 
face,  and  through  his  mild  look  I  thought  I  could  see 
the  growing  traits  of  hunger  and  cruelty.  Poor  fel- 
low !  how  much  I  wronged  him ! 

Suddenly  he  sprung  to  hLs  feet,  threw  forward  his 
\<mg  ears,  and  stood  listening.  He  ad\*anced  to  the 
edge  of  the  snow,  and,  inclining  his  head,  placed  his  ear 
close  to  the  bank  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  r(K'k.  A 
sharp,  quick  cry  announced  that  he  heard  something, 
and,  in  a  moment,  the  snow  from  his  feet  began  to 
fly  about  my  head.  As  fast  as  he  removed  a  part,  the 
incumbent  mass  would  fall  into  its  place,  so  that  it 
was  a  long  time  before  he  made  a  channel  of  any 
length.  Finally  be  succeeded  in  establishing  a  rood  long 
enough  to  hide  him  from  view,  but  now  and  then  he 
backed  into  the  chamber  to  rest  and  recover  his  breath. 

As  he  lengthened  his  road,  and  rested  so  as  to 
make  no  noise,  I  began  to  hear  what  liad  probaUy 
attracted  his  attention.  It  was  the  scream  of  birds — 
of,  I  thought,  the  vultures  of  the  Alps,  to  whose  boding 
and  uncouth  note  I  had  often  listened  as  we  u.scended 
the  mountain.  Then  I  rememlicred  that  the  people 
of  these  wild  and  dangerous  hills  believe  that  by  some 
strange  instinct  these  birds  arc  able  to  tell  the  where- 
alxnits  of  buried  travelers,  and  watch  above  for  the 
movements  or  meltings,  by  which  they  may  find  their 
dreadful  prey.  You  may  suppose  that  I  listened  with 
intense  attention  to  the  augmenting  sounds,  as  they 
came  more  and  more  distinctly  to  my  cur,  announcing 
the  nearer  and  still  nearer  approach  of  my  companion 
to  the  outer  air.  At  length  I  heard  a  sliding  noise,  as  of 
snow  moving  over  a  roof,  a  hcavj'  plunge,  and  then  my 
ears  were  almost  stunned  by  the  strange  sounds  tliat 
broke  into  my  chamber.  I  heard  the  low  murmur  of 
moving  snow-wreatlis,  the  wild  outcry  of  tlie  startled 
ravens,  the  sharp  and  ceaseless  bark  of  the  dog,  and 
the  mingled  babel  sixmds  of  a  restless  world.  iSeuted, 
as  it  were,  at  the  bottom  of  a  great  ear,  the  sotuuls  came 
to  me  in  gigantic  proportions,  and  almost  stunned  me. 

I  became  bewildered  through  hope,  and  terror, 
and  mighty  sounds,  and  know  not  how  I  reached 
the  air ;  but  a  cold  fresh  breeze  playing  on  my  face 
brought  back  my  shattered  senses,  only  to  fill  me  with 
new  causes  of  dread  and  sorrow.  I  was  at  the  side 
of  the  6ogj  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  extending 
downward  for  miles,  as  I  supposed,  and  above  me 
frownerl  a  mountain  of  snow  projecting  so  much 
above  as  to  moke  me  wondiT  why  it  did  liot  dc'ijceiid 
and  c.-u-h  lu*.     It  seemetl  as  if  the  arn/.tix/ic  hud 
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pushed  over  the  precipice,  on  the  edge  of  which  I 
stood,  and  had  been  broken  there,  while  the  vast  ruin 
that  lay  scattered  over  the  dii»tant  rocks  told  of  a  fear- 
ful plunge  and  a  wide  dest^ction. 

I  looked  in  vain  for  any  sign^  of  succor.  I  could  see 
only  snmv  and  rocks  and  lavens.  I  could  hear  only  the 
sounds  of  falling  masses,  detached  from  the  heap  above, 
as  they  thundered  downward  into  the  wild  abyss,  far, 
far  below.  Tlie  air,  too,*  was  piercingly  cold,  and 
I  began  to  experience  that  sense  of  drowsiness  which, 
in  these  Alpine  regions,  is  said  to  be  the  forerunner  of 
a  fatal  lethargy.  I  'was  in  despair.  Hope  deferred 
and  often  disappointed  had  made  my  heart  sick,  and  I 
crept  back  into  my  den,  prepared  to  lie  down  and  die. 
The  wannth  of  that  snow-chamber  reanimated  me, 
and  a  dread  of  my  fourfooted  associate  acted  as  a  con- 
stant stimulant,  and  made  me  incessantly  attentive  to 
his  wild  and  ccasel<»ss  barking.  At  length  he  paused, 
and,  with  an  exulting  cry,  rushed  into  my  resting 
place,  and  overwhelmed  me  with  caresses.  Then 
aVay  went  he  again,  resumeil  his  barking,  repeated 
his  cry  of  joy,  and  ictuming  to  me,  indicated  plainly 
his  desire  that  I  should  creep  out  again.  I  accord- 
ingly followed  him,  and,  directed  by  his  eye  and  cer- 
tain imperfect  and  distant  sounds,  perceived  that 
some  dogs,  accoutred  as  he  had  been,  were  perched 
on  lateral  rock's  at  a  distance  below  us.  In  a  few 
minutes  I  could  see  the  figures  of  the  good  fatliers  of 
this  fiospitinm  emerging  from  behind  them,  and  with  a 
glass  eyeing  us  caiefuUy.  I  could  tlien  see  them 
making  signals,  as  if  to  persons  over  our  heads,  and 
aAer  a  time  I  could  hear  sounds  above,  but  as  if  at  a 
great  distance.  I  saw  that  eflbrts  were  making  for 
my  rescue,  but  I  could  not  perceive  any  possible 
mode  of  eflecting  an  escape.  The  dc^  seemed  to 
think  otherwise,  for  there  was  a  triumphant  expres- 
sion in  his  benevolent  face  of  a  most  encouraging  na- 
ture, and  I  felt,  despite  myself,  a  part  of  his  con- 
fidence. 

Following  his  up>K'ard  look,  and  attracted  in  the 
same  direction  by  falling  fragments,  I  saw,  to  my  sur- 
prise, projected  over  the  edge  of  the  snow-cliff,  two 
or  three  steps  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  ladder.  Im- 
mediately a  r<'pe  was  thrown  over  the  outermost  one, 
and  lowered,  ctMiformably  to  signals  from  the  party  in 
sight.  It  was  too  much  to  the  right,  and  was  there- 
fore  drawn  up  again,  and  the  place  o{  the  ladder 
changed  by  unseen  haTids.  This  apparently  perilous 
enterprise  was  repe-ated  several  times  before  the  rope 
descended  opix)site  to  us.  Alas!  alas!  what  was 
my  despair  when  I  f<Mmd  that  it  swung  off  three  or 
four  yards  beyond  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  There 
it  dangled  in  the  air,  which  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in 
swinging  it  in  every  direction  but  that  which  I  desired. 

A  sound  from  above  again  directed  my  eyes  up- 
ward, wheie  I  saw  the  head  of  a  man  projecting  over 
the  ladder,  and  its  owner  engaged  in  the  attempt  to 
give  the  rope  its  proper  motion.  Finally,  after  some 
time,  it  began  to  oscillate  toward  me,  and  I  made 
several  efforts  to  reach  it.  "Don't  touch  it,  young 
woman,"  said  he  above ;  "  you  may  be  pulled  off  or 
slip.  Let  the  dog  catch  it.  Look  out,  Erfist  I  There, 
now  he  bus  it !    Hold  on,  fellow !    Let  the  young 


woman  have  it,  boy,  but  keep  hold.  Now,  put  your 
feet  in  the  stirrups  at  the  end  of  the  rope,  slip  your 
arms  through  the  loops  above !  Tliat  's  wrong !  you ' ve 
got  the  back  strap  in  front !  Put  on  the  loops  as 
you  would  a  jacket,  and  grasp  the  rope.  Keep 
hold,  Ernst,  until  the  young  woman  is  fixed !  There ! 
now,  hold  fast,  and  don't  mind  a  few  mouthfuls  of 
snow ;  you  '11  be  safe  enough  in  a  few  minutes !" 

Just  as  every  thing  was  ready  for  my  frightful 
ascent,  when  my  disordered  fancy  was  full  of  f^urs  of 
weak  ropes,  falling  snow  banks,  and  slipping  as- 
sistants, and  I  had  commended  myself  in  prayer  to  the 
only  sale  GumE  in  so  fearful  an  emergency,  I  be- 
thought me  of  my  four-footed  friend,  and  endeavored 
to  extricate  myself,  that  I  might  tie  the  rope  around 
him,  and  let  him  ascend  before  me.  How,  thought  I, 
could  he  get  up  if  I  did  not  lend  him  the  aid  of  my 
hands!  My  attempt  was  observed  above,  and  the 
maronnur,  for  it  was  he,  charged  me  to  desist. 
"What  are  you  afraid  of?  Don't  stir,  or  you  are 
lost."  I  looked  up,  in  hopes  of  making  him  un- 
derstand me,  but  he  ^^'as  gone,  and  in  a  moment  after 
I  was  swinging  in  the  air,  and  looking  down  on  the 
poor  dog,  whom  I  thought  I  was  leaving  forever.  He 
knew  lietler ;  and,  wagging  his  tail  and  yelping  with 
delight,  he  seemed  to  enjoy  the  flight  which  was  to 
me  so  full  of  terror. 

That  was  a  frightful  ascent.  I  knew  not  whogoverned 
my  progress — I  saw  the  dread  abyss  far  below  me,  and 
above  me  rested  that  slender  ladder  quivering  as  the 
grating  rope  wound  over  its  last  step.  The  motion  of 
the  rope,  like  that  of  a  huge  pendulum,  was  terrific — 
now  I  seemed  as  if  flying  ofi'  into  the  sky,  and  then  I 
was  plunged  into  the  snow  of  the  bank,  until,  blinded, 
suffocated  and  stunned,  I  even  wished  to  be  once  more 
in  the  cold,  dim  chamber,  from  which  so  lately  I  would 
have  given  worlds  to  escape.  At  length,  I  was  drawn 
up  to  the  ladder,  and  so  much  indeed  above  it  that  the 
loops  round  my  shoulders  were  on  a  level  with  it,  but  I 
was  too  much  enfeebled  and  terrified  to  seize  the  ladder 
or  incline  myself  forward ;  and  there  my  progress  was 
arrested,  and  I  swooned  away.  The  imexpected  diffi- 
culty was  obviated,  as  I  afterward  learned,  by  with- 
drawing the  ladder,  and  dragging  me  through  the 
snow  until  I  reached  the  solid  ground,  on  which  were 
assembled  the  excellent  men  who  had  passed  thi' 
whole  day  in  the  cold  air,  in  devising  and  executing 
means  for  the  rescue  of  several  persons  who,  like  my- 
self, had  been  in  imminent  peril. 

I  was  afterward  told  that  great  difficulty  w*as  ex- 
perienced in  extricating  my  good  dog  from  his  peril- 
ous position.  The  rope,  it  seems,  to  which  they  had 
subsequently  attached  a  basket,  did  not  vibrate  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  the  dog, 
even  with  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  maroimier  for  that 
purpose.  The  basket  was  then  removed,  and  the 
rope  and  loops  lowered,  but  with  no  better  result. 
The  increased  wind  swayed  it  too  nuich,  and,  although 
it  came  within  a  few  feet  of  the  dog,  he  could  not 
seize  it.  The  day  was  wearing  lale,  and  every 
body  sufllered  so  much  from  cold,  that  the  good  men 
of  the  monastery  began  to  seriously  think  of  leaving 
poor  Ernst  to  his  fate,  or  at  least  to  a  night's  sojourn 
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IB  the  dim  oiiamber  on  the  difl*.  To  this  the  martm' 
mtr  would  not  consent.  His  finest  moron  was  in 
peril,  and  he  resolved  to  rescue  him,  even  if  obliged 
himself  to  descend.  Before  doing  so,  he  crept 
■gain  to  the  end  of  the  ladder,  and  began  to  swing  the 
rope.  Foiled  a  second  time,  he  said,  as  he  ailer- 
ward  observed,  thoughtlessly,  '*  Can't  you  jump  at 
it,  Emsl  ?"  In  a  moment  the  spring  was  made,  and 
the  dog  was  swii^^ing  violently  backward  and  for- 
ward, wlulst  the  startled  maronmw  nearly  lost  his 
presence  of  mind  and  his  place  on  the  ladder.  "  Run 
him  up,  quickly.  He  has  only  his  teeth  to  hold  by. 
He  has  the  rope— up--up !" 

The  dog  was  saved,  and  here  he  lies.  JIfarvimMr, 
let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  keeping  him  beside  me 
whilst  I  am  here.  I  hope  to  see  him  often,  as  there 
is  here  a  melancholy  annual  duty — a  visit  to  the  tomb 
of  my  father.  He  oAen  said  that  he  would  like  to  lie 
near  his  friend,  General  Desaix,  whose  monument 
meets  you  <xi  the  stair-case  as  you  enter  the  monas- 
tery ;  and  it  was  a  strange  fate  that  brought  him  here 
to  die  near  his  illustrious  friend.  They  fought  side  by 
side  in  £Sg>'pt;  and,  when  Bonaparte  reUvned  to 
France  leaving  Dei<aix  m  command,  only  the  presence 
of  my  father  could  console  the  general  for  the  absence 
of  his  commander.  Even  he  could  not  long  prevent 
his  repining.  He  yearned  for  his  chief;  and,  having 
patched  up  a  hasty  treaty  with  the  Beys,  returned  to 
France,  asked  instantly  for  leave  to  join  the  army  of 


Italy,  and,  as  you  know,  reached  the  glorious  field  of 
Marengo  only  the  day  before  the  battle.  In  that 
battle,  to  the  winning  of  which  Desaix  contributed  so 
much,  he  served  his  country  for  the  last  time,  and  fell 
into  my  father's  arms  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
retrieved  field  rung  with  the  shouts  of  victory.  The 
then  first  consul,  to  show  his  sense  of  his  merit  and 
service,  caused  him  to  be  placed  on  tl^  summit  of 
this  mighty  mountain,  in  the  highest  consecrated  spot 
of  Europe;  and  here  also  repose,  by  choice  and 
chance,  the  remains  of  his  friend,  my  father. 

CONCLUSION. 

If  I  felt  an  interest  in  the  beautiful  girl  before,  the 
feeling  deepened  as  she  proceeded  in  her  story,  until, 
at  its  close,  I  was  too  desperately  smitten  to  be  able 
calmly  to  bear  the  name  of  a  separation.  But  events 
di4  separate  us,  at  least  for  a  time.  How  that  hap- 
pened, and  when  and  where  we  again  met,  may, 
if  this  sketch  should  be  well  received  by  the  lovers  of 
romance  and  devoticxi,  make  the  subject  of  a  tale 
scarcely  less  remarkable  than  that  of  the  cavern  in 

THE  SNOW. 

THE  PICTURE. 

The  beautiful  engraving  represents  the  return  of  the 
m<»iks  and  their  dogs  from  the  rescue  of  a  pert  of  the 
party  which  had  been  whelmed  in  the  snow.  It 
speaks  for  itself  and  them,  and  is  characterized  by 
disinterested  goodness,  and  a  most  noble  and  devoted 
instinct — shall  wc  not  say  reason ! 
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But,  O  the  heavy  chance,  now  thou  art  gone, 

Now  thou  art  gone,  and  never  must  return.        Milton. 


Wkbh  her  brow,  untouched  by  corroding  care, 
Like  the  fold  of  a  summer  cloud,  was  fair ; 
When  the  glance  of  her  bright  dark  eye  outshone 
The  daz2ling  blaze  of  the  diamond  stone ; 
In  treacherous  guise  the  spoiler  came. 
And  a  wintry  chill  ran  through  her  frame : 
From  branching  vein  and  soft  lip  fled 
Celestial  blue  and  the  brightest  red  ; 
Her  sraile,  ere  the  vital  spring  wus  dried. 
To  a  world  like  ours  was  unallied  ,* 
On  her  cheek  the  rose  grew  strangely  white. 
And  she  melted  away  like  a  shape  of  light. 

Since  the  cold  remains  of  the  sleeping  maid 

In  the  silent  ball  of  death  were  laid, 

The  bright  autumnal  moon  hath  shed 

Its  purest  beam  on  her  narrow  bed, 

And  winds,  with  sorrow  in  their  tone. 

On  the  dampened  mould  dead  leaves  have  thrown. 

Her  q>irit  dwells  in  that  radiant  land 

Where  the  blighted  blossoms  of  earth  expand ; 

Where  dews  from  the  throne  of  mercy  fall. 

And  things  unknown  are  shroud  and  pall ; 

Where  beauty,  safe  from  winter's  rime. 

Enjoys  an  endless  summertime. 

Her  look,  all  /ouf,  had  the  magical  power 
Of  gilding  the  darkest,  the  loneliest  hour ; 
On  her  sylph-like  form  the  old  would  gaze 


And  remember  the  freshness  of  younger  days : 
Henceforth  there  will  be  a  vacant  seat 
In  halls  where  the  gay  and  lovely  meet ; 
The  brightest  star  of  the  festal  throng 
Will  gladden  the  breast  no  more  with  song ; 
Her  tuneful  voice  is  no  longer  heard — 
On  her  lip  hath  died  the  warbled  word. 

When  sunset  gilds  yon  azure  lake, 

And  murmuring  winds  the  surges  wake, 

She  will  leave,  she  will  leave  on  the  pebbly  shore 

The  print  of  her  fairy  fool  no  more. 

From  his  brood  lap  soon  will  youthful  spring 

Bright  robes  of  green  on  the  meadow  fling. 

And  blossoms  gemming  the  velvet  sward, 

With  her  couch  of  rest  will  well  accord, 

For  our  lost  one  was  a  peerless  flower, 

By  the  foe  cut  down  in  its  davmiag  hour. 

If  shadows  of  gloom  becloud  the  brow 

When  sere  leaves  fall  from  the  parent  bough  ; 

If  sorrow-pains  convulse  the  heart 

When  the  weary  and  gray  of  hair  depart — 

Well  may  the  storm  of  grief  unseal 

The  tearful  fount  in  a  breast  of  Aeel 

When  frost  descends  from  the  clear,  cold  sky. 

And  the  buds  of  bless^^d  promise  die  ; 

When  the  ghastly  king  his  banner  rears, 

And  calls  to  his  realm  the  young  in  years. 
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AND    HER    GODDAUGHTER. 


BT  JAXSB  K.  PAULDIKO. 


Come  follow,  follow  me, 

Ye  fairy  elves  that  be, 

AVhich  circle  on  the  grecne, 

Cooie  follow  Mah  your  queene. 

Hand  in  hand  let  'a  dance  around, 

For  this  place  is  faerye  ground.      Old  Song. 


Once  upon  a  time — we  cannot  specify  the  precise 
year,  or  whether  it  was  any  particular  year  or  not — 
when  what  is  now  dignified  as  the  science  of  Mesmer- 
ism was  vulgarly  called  witchcraft,  and  long  before 
domestic  industry  was  banished  from  the  fireside  to 
the  manufactory  ;  when  the  little  fairy  imps  danced 
merrily  by  moonlight  to  the  music  of  the  murmuring 
stream,  undisturbed  by  the  din  of  steam  engines  and 
spinning  jennies — there  lived  a  little  old  woman,  in  a 
little  bit  of  a  house,  by  the  side  of  a  limpid  stream, 
which,  being  too  small  to  turn  a  mill,  had  luckily 
escaped  being  dammed,  and  was  permitted  to  winder 
its  way  wheresoever  it  would.  The  old  dame  was 
very  poor  but  very  honest,  and  would  not  liave  robbed 
her  neighbor  of  a  pin,  though  she  had  been  sure  of 
escaping  discovery.  She  was,  moreover,  as  industrious 
as  a  bee,  and  might  be  seen  from  morning  till  night 
turning  her  spinning-wheel,  wbose  hununing  was 
heard  in  the  lonely  quiet  of  the  scene  as  loud  as  a 
whole  hive.  She  had  an  only  daughter,  the  most 
beautiful  damsel  in  all  the  country  round,  who  went 
to  church  every  Sunday  only  to  be  admired,  and  spent 
all  the  rest  of  the  w^eok  in  the  laborioas  task  of  killing 
time.  Her  name  was  Phillida,  and  she  was  very 
proud  of  it  Ixicause  it  sounded  so  f)oetically.  She  was 
now  eighteen,  and  though  she  might  liave  taken  the 
place  of  her  mother  at  the  spinning-wheel,  she  prefered 
idling  aw^ay  the  whole  day  long,  admiring  herself  in  a 
neighboring  crystal  spring — for  the  little  old  woman 
was  too  poor  to  buy  a  looking-glass — thinking  about 
princes  and  lords,  and  building  castles  in  the  air. 

By  degrees  Phillida  discovered  that  the  heaviest  of 
all  burthens  is  idleness.  Her  days,  except  Sunday, 
when  she  dressed  herself  as  fine  as  a  fiddle  from  the 
earnings  of  her  mother,  and  went  to  church  not  to  hear 
but  to  be  seen,  were  so  wearisome  that  she  longed  for 
night,  though  it  brought  but  little  rest,  that  blessing 
being  only  to  be  bought  by  labor  and  exertion.  She 
had  neither  companions  nor  amusements,  and  her 
mind  became  at  length  completely  absorbed  in  foolish 
dreams  of  future  happiness,  founded  on  anticipations 
oC  marr^'ing  some  high  born  prince  or  puissant  lord, 
who  would  fall  in  love  with  her  beauty.  But  the  mind 
cannot  always  live  on  dreams,  or  banquet  on  visionary 
fare,  and  Phillida  every  day  became  more  discontented 


and  imhappy.  Her  mother  observed  it,  and  oHen 
asked  what  was  the  matter,  but  she  only  replied,  "  I 
don't  know,"  and  the  little  old  wcxnan  soon  drowned 
all  her  anxiety  in  the  humming  of  her  spinning-wheel. 

It  was  the  universal  custom  in  those  days  for  every 
child  to  have  a  fairy  godmother  if  possible,  and  she 
vras  always  invited  to  the  christening,  where  presents 
were  bestowed  on  her,  in  return  for  the  blessings  she 
promised  her  godchild.  The  little  old  woman  was  so 
poor  that  all  the  fairies  declined,  under  various  pre- 
tences, to  stand  godmother  to  her  daughter ;  but  the 
truth  was,  the  selfish  little  varlets  were  afraid  they 
would  gel  no  present  worth  having.  The  only  excep- 
tion was  an  old  skinflint  of  a  fairy,  who,  though  she 
had  the  reputation  of  a  sensible  body,  was  considered 
excessively  ill-natured,  and  no  better  than  she  should 
be.  She  condescended  to  stand  godmother,  and  being 
complimented  by  the  little  old  woman  with  a  skein  of 
fine  thread  of  her  own  spinning,  went  away  in  a  great 
passion,  muttering  something  that  nobody  could  imder- 
stand,  about  glass  slippers  and  pumpkin  coaches. 

For  a  long  time  afterward  the  little  old  woman 
could  never  get  on  with  her  spinning.  S<xnetimes  the 
band  would  fly  off  the  wheel ;  at  others  the  flax  would 
curl  up  all  in  a  snarl  on  the  distaff;  and  as  sure  as  she 
attempted  to  draw  out  a  fine  thread  it  would  break  in 
the  middle.  The  poor  soul  was  fretted  and  vexed  be- 
yond measure,  for  now  she  could  not  do  half  a  day's 
work,  and  as  her  husband  was  always  so  sick  he  could 
do  nothing  but  eat,  drink  and  sleep,  the  family  were 
sometimes  in  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life. 
The  good  wcnnan  was  convinced  there  was  some  foul 
play  in  the  business,  and,  there  never  being  any  witches 
where  fairies  aboimd,  was  convinced  in  her  own  mind 
that  she  had  somehow  or  other  offended  one  of  these 
testy  little  bodies,  who  had  taken  revenge  by  spoiling 
her  spiiming.  All  at  once  it  occurred  to  her  recollec- 
tion that  the  old  skinflint,  Phillida's  godmother,  had 
gone  away  from  the  christening  in  a  great  passion,  and 
it  came  into  her  head  that  the  bitter  old  thing  had  done 
her  this  ill  turn,  because  she  had  not  made  her  a  proper 
present.  She  accordingly  determined  to  make  all  the 
amends  in  her  power,  and  taking  all  the  money,  out  of 
an  old  stocking,  she  had  been  saving  for  a  month,  she 
put  on  her  hood,  toddled  away  to  the  little  town,  not 
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many  miles  distant,  and  having  bought  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  French  bonnets  she  could  find,  carried  it 
straight  to  the  cdd  fairy,  who  lived  in  a  hollow  tree  on 
the  top  of  a  high  mountain.  The  old  sinner  at  first  fell 
into  a  terrible  rage  at  seeing  what  kind  of  a  present 
had  been  brought  her. 

*'  Hoity-toity !"  cried  she,  "  do  you  take  me  for  an 
opera  dancer,  that  you  bring  me  such  an  enormity  as 
this  ?  A  pretty  figure  I  should  cut  to-night  at  the  great 
ball  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  that  flows  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  with  this  thing  on  my  old  gray  head. 
Away  with  you,  and  bestow  it  on  that  vain,  idle,  good 
for  nothing  goddaughter  of  mine,  that  she  may  make 
a  greater  fool  of  herself  than  ever,  if  that  be  possible." 
But  when  the  old  skinflint — ^who,  except  her  stinginess, 
had  nothing  very  wicked  in  her — recollected  that  the 
poor  woman  did  not  know  any  better,  and  brought  the 
present  out  (^  pure  good  will,  her  heart  relented,  and 
she  added — "  Well,  well,  go  thy  ways,  goody,  thou 
art  an  honest,  industrious  body,  with  a  good  for  nothing 
husband,  and  a  daughter  not  much  better.  Go  thy 
wa3ni,  and  I  promise  thee  thy  wheel  shall  himi  more 
blithely  than  ever."  And,  sure  enough,  from  that 
blessed  day,  it  spun  two  threads  at  a  time,  and  the 
little  old  woman  won  several  premiums  from  the 
society  for  discouraging  domestic  industry. 

Phillida  continued  to  grow  more  miserable  from  day 
to  day,  for  want  of  something  to  do,  or  according  to 
the  more  fashionable  phrase,  for  want  of  excitement, 
which  never  occurs  to  those  who  mind  their  own 
business,  or  attempt  to  be  useful  to  others.  She  pined, 
and  sighed,  and  moped  about,  indulging  a  thousand 
foolish  conceits,  and  finally  fancying  herself  going  into 
a  dedine,  or  at  all  events  under  the  untoward  influ- 
ence of  some  malignant  fairy.  She  had  never  thought 
of  visiting  her  godmother,  whom  in  truth  she  seldom 
recollected  till  she  wantwl  her  advice  and  assistance ; 
bat  now  she  rc«solved  to  go  and  consult  her  about  the 
unhappy  state  of  her  mind  and  bixly.  So  she  dressed 
herself  in  all  her  finery  and  paid  the  old  skinflint  a 
visit 

She  found  her  sitting  at  the  door  of  the  old  hollow 
tree,  smoking  her  pipe  very  comfortably.  *'  Hcy  day  I 
Madam  Phillida,  my  loving  and  ufleclionate  god- 
daughter, what  brought  thee  here  ?  Art  thou  come  to 
ask  me  to  tiiy  we<lding  ?  Thou  'lookcst  for  all  the 
world  like  a  bride,  dre4i!«ed  in  her  finery,  and  fright- 
ened half  to  death  at  the  prospect  of  realizing  what  she 
has  been  dreaming  for  years !  What  brings  thee  here, 
thou  paragon  of  duty  and  aflbction  ?" 

Poor  Phillida  "was  almost  struck  dumb  by  this  out- 
landish welcome,  but  summoned  sufllcient  courage  to 
tell  her  story,  and  ask  the  aid  and  advice  of  her  god- 
mother. 

"  Go  SPIN !"  cried  the  old  skinflint  fair}',  knocking 
the  ashes  out  of  her  pipe  with  such  emphasis  that  she 
broke  it  in  two  pieces,  and  jiggling  herself  into  the  old 
tree  ia  a  great  hurry.  Phillida  could  not  get  another 
word  out  of  her,  and  turning  about  pursued  her  way 
home  disconsolate,  till  she  came  to  an  old  elm,  which 
overshadowed  the  stream  that  gurgled  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  and  whose  mossy  roots  afl*orded  a  com- 
fortable seat.  Here  she  sat  down ,  and  it  being  a  solitary 


place,  and  she  in  a  sorrowful  mood,  beguiled  her 
thoughts  with  a  simple,  melancholy  song,  of  long  past 
tim^,  which  has  never  been  seen  either  in  print  or 
manuscript,  but  was  often  sung,  in  long  past  times,  by 
the  love-lorn  shepherdesses  of  the  prairies  of  Illinois. 

There  lived  a  loaf  in  fiiiry  land, 

Oppressed  with  secret,  silent  woes, 
Whose  case  no  leech  could  understand, 

Nor  she  herself,  alas !  disclose. 

She  wandered  lone,  the  livelong  day, 
Like  some  pale  spectre,  sad  and  slow. 

And  pined  her  youihful  bloom  away. 
For  what,  not  she  herself  did  know. 

•'  Ah  I  would  I  were  myself  again  !" 
She  sighed  in  whispers  soft  and  low — 

"  Would  I  could  cast  this  lingering  pain. 
Or  else  its  secret  sources  know. 

*'  For  then  perhaps  I  might  endure 
The  nameless  grief  that  wastes  me  so ; 

But  none  can  ever  find  a  cure 

For  that  whose  cause  they  never  know." 

She  had  no  sooner  concluded,  and  echo  finished  re- 
peating her  song,  when  she  was  startled  by  the  .sweet 
sounds  of  a  shepherd's  pipe,  which,  after  playing  a 
wild,  delectable  prelude,  >^'as  succeedt^  by  a  voice 
discoursing  in  the  following  manner  : 

There  lives  a  lad  in  fairy  land. 

That  ne'er  knew  secret  wo. 
And  yet  can  make  you  understand 

The  cause  you  wish  to  know. 

'T  is  not  disease  that  makes  you  pine. 

Not  any  secret  wo ; 
The  grief  that  wastes  that  frame  of  thine 

Full  well,  full  well,  I  know. 

'T  is  idleness  that  weighs  you  down, 

And  if  the  blessing  yon  would  win 
Of  rosy  health's  enduring  crown, 

Go  take  thy  mother's  place  and  spin  I 

The  Rirpri.«c  which  Phillida  might  otherwise  have 
felt  at  this  tmlof)ked  for  rt^poiLse  to  her  complaint, 
was  overpowered  by  vexation  at  the  impertinent  piece 
of  advice. 

"  Spin — spin— spin !" — muttered  she—''  nothing  but 
spinning.  lif  I  ask  my  old  cross  godmother's  advice, 
she  tells  me  to  go  spin ;  and  if  I  complain  to  the  rocks 
and  woods,  echo  aaswers  nothing  but  go  spin.  I  can't 
spin— and  I  wont  spin ;  so  there  is  no  use  in  talking 
or  singing  about  it." 

It  will  be  perceived  that  Phillida  mistook  the  voice 
for  an  echo,  having  probably  heard  of  Irish  echoes, 
which  report  says,  instead  of  repeating  what  is  said 
to  them,  always  return  very  sensible,  judicious 
answers.  But  she  \^tis  soon  undeceived,  by  seeing  a 
handsome  youth  emerging  from  among  the  woods  and 
vines  that  skirted  the  mummring  stream,  who  modestly 
advancing  toward  her  presented  a  beautiful  bouquet  of 
wild  flowers,  without  paying  a  word.  Phillida  was 
very  much  tempted  to  accept  it  with  a  blush  and  a 
smile,  when  suddenly  calling  to  mind  that  this  wa« 
doubtless  the  person  she  had  mistaken  for  an  echo, 
and  who  had  given  her  such  an  impertinent  piece  of 
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advice,  she  rcjerted  it  fKK>mf|)ly,  at  the  feme  time  ex- 
claiming, like  a  pert  little  bfttty  as  she  was — 

"  No,  (hank  yoii,  sir.  You  have  favored  me  with 
mch  a  vBluablc  piece  of  advice,  that  I  can't  consent 
to  rob  you  of  any  other  treafMire." 

The  youth  Ixm'cd,  and  passed  on  without  uttering  a 
W(^d,  but  he  could  not  help  thinking  what  a  pity  it 
was,  that  such  a  lovely  girl  should  not  only  be  idle, 
but  ill-natured.  As  to  Fhillida,  she  thought  of  him  for 
several  day's  after,  and  vras  sorry  she  had  not  accepted 
the  flowers.  The  next  Sunday,  and  for  several  Sun- 
day's in  .«<uccesMion,  she  saw  him  at  church,  gallanting 
the  only  dumscl  c^all  the  neighborhood  who  could  dis- 
pute the  palm  of  beauty  wilh  her,  and  soon  after  heard 
they  were  married.  Then  it  was  she  wished  more 
earnestly  she  had  accepted  tlic  nosegay,  and  became 
more  idle  and  depre:»sed  than  ever. 

Not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  she  determined  to  go 
once  more  and  consult  her  godmother,  the  old  skinflint 
fair)',  though  in  truth  she  expected  nothing  but  a  good 
scolding,  and  some  advice  which  she  was  determined 
in  her  heart  not  to  follow.  So  she  got  her  mother  to 
spend  all  her  money  in  buying  a  great  plum-cake,  of 
a  confectioner  in  the  little  neighboring  to^^^^,  who  soon 
after  retired  from  bu.»4iness,  having  made  his  fortune 
by  concocting  sugar  plums,  out  of  flour  and  plaster  of 
Paris,  sweetened  with  molasst^.  She  found  the  old 
skinflint  sitting  as  usual  at  the  outside  of  the  hollow 
tree,  smoking  her  i)ipe. 

**  Well,  Mistress  Lazybones,  what  do  you  want  now, 
and  what  have  you  got  in  that  basket?  Come  here 
this  instant.  AVliat  a  j)laguc  are  you  lagging  Ix^hind 
so  for?    Do  you  think  1  am  going  to  eat  you  ?" 

The  old  creature  was  almost  dying  wilh  curiosity  to 
see  what  was  in  the  lxl^ket,  which  she  snatched  away 
as  soon  as  jxior  Phillida  came  within  roach  of  her. 

*'0I — oh  I — hum — a  fine  plum-cake  I  Well,  you 
are  a  pocd  girl  after  all,  though  I  did  call  you  lazy- 
btwies,"  quoih  the  old  skinflint,  who  liked  p!iun-cake 
above  all  things,  and  forthwith  cut  ofl"  a  slice,  which 
she  began  to  cat  as  fast  as  her  crazy  teeth  would  per- 
mit. In  doing  this  she  luiluckily  closed  on  a  hard  piec*e 
of  gypsum,  which  tlie  confectioner,  according  to  cus- 
tom, liad  mixed  with  his  sugar,  whereby  she  received 
a  bhock  that  almost  jarred  her  head  ofl"  her  shoulders. 
This  put  her  in  such  a  passion  that  she  tlircwthe  crake, 
and  then  the  basket  at  Phillida's  head,  and  bade  her 
go  about  her  business.  The  poor  damsel  in  vain 
attempted  to  excuse  herself,  for  the  oflence  of  the 
caitifi*  confectioner,  and  begge<]  her  godmother's  good 
offices,  or  at  least  advice  on  the  subject  of  her  low 
Spirits  and  declining  health. 

"  Go  SPIN  I"  cried  the  spiteful  old  creature,  and  this 
was  the  only  reply  she  would  give. 

Phillida  UH)k  lier  l)asket  and  her  unlucky  cake  and 
proceeded  disconsolate  to^^'ard  home.  It  was  a  de- 
lightful spring  morning ;  the  birds  caroled  in  the  tender 
foliage  of  the  woods  and  briery  dells;  tlie  flowers 
breathed  their  young  perfumes  to  the  balmy  air,  and  all 
nature,  animate  as  well  as  inanimate,  seemed  rejoic- 
ing in  one  full  chorus  of  happiness.  But  the  damsel 
shared  not  in  the  general  joy,  for  she  had  not  the 
capacity  of  sympathizing  with  the  beauties  of  creation, 


and  was  sinking  under  the  leaden  burthen  of  idlenen, 
which  is  worse  than  a  mill-stone  about  the  neck.  As 
she  approached  her  home,  Phillida  heard  the  hiunming 
of  the  old  spinning-wheel,  which  sounded  harshly  in 
her  ears,  partly  on  account  of  the  advice  of  the  young 
shepherd  and  her  cross  old  godmother,  partly  because 
she  could  not  help  often  secretly  reproaching  herself  for 
idling  a^'By  her  time,  while  her  aged  mother  was  toil- 
ing from  morning  till  ni^t. 

She  continued  to  pine  away  every  day,  for  want  of 
something  to  do,  and  spent  most  of  her  time  roaming 
about,  either  in  the  lonely  wood  paths  or  along  the 
spritely  gurgling  stream,  feeding  her  vain  and  idle 
fancies,  with  visionary  anticipations  of  one  day  or 
other  captixTiting  some  great  lord,  or  perhaps  prince, 
by  her  l)eairty,  riding  in  a  coach  and  six,  and  living  in 
a  fine  hou.«^^  with  fo'.ding-doors,  and  marble  mantle- 
pieces.  Being  so  very  handsome,  she  liad  many  ad- 
mirers among  the  neighboring  sv^*ains,  who,  whenever 
she  went  to  church,  flocked  around,  and  gallanted  her 
through  the  grave-yard,  where  they  read  all  the  epi- 
taphs, wondering  at  the  number  of  excellent  people 
buried  there.  But  though  Phillida  had  no  objection  to 
flirt  a  little  with  them,  and  indeed  encouraged  their 
attentions,  she  would  have  as  soon  thought  of  marry- 
ing the  old  man  in  (he  moon,  as  one  of  these  ignoble 
clodhoppers.  She  aspired  to  princes  and  lords,  and  a 
squire  was  the  lowest  point  of  her  ambition. 

One  of  these  simple  shepherds,  being  very  well- 
looking  and  agreeable, -was  favored  by  Phillida  with 
such  marked  encouragement,  tliat  he  fell  violently  in 
love  and  made  proposals,  which  were  laughed  at  and 
scorned.  His  aflcctions  as  well  as  pride  being  thus 
deeply  wounded,  the  poor  yiuith  pined  a"way  in  hope- 
less sadness  for  awhile  and  then  disappeared  from  the 
country.  In  process  of  time  the  news  came  to  his 
parents  that  he  had  died  of  a  broken  heart ;  and  while 
every  hotly  cried  shame  on  Phillida,  she  for  a  long 
time  reproached  herself  for  deceiving  the  poor  lad,  and 
almost  regretted  that  she  had  not  accepted  his  vows. 
One  day  as  she  sat  masing  on  the  past  and  the  futile, 
the  thought  of  her  victim  came  over  her  mind  with 
such  a  cloud  of  sadness,  that  she  could  not  refrain 
from  mournfully  chanting  an  old  ditty  which  «be  re- 
membered, that  seemed  expressive  of  her  own  condi- 
tion, and  ran  as  follows  : 

Would  I  were  yonder  mnrmuring  stream, 

That  flows  in  joyous  melody, 
Now  glittering  in  the  sunny  beam. 

Now  shadowed  by  the  waving  tree. 

And  would  I  were  yon  waving  tree. 
Whose  leaves  returning  spring  renews, 

\Vhoec  whispers  always  seem  to  me 
Returning  thanks  for  showers  and  dews. 

Would  I  were  yonder  twittering  bird, 

That  nestles  in  the  scented  thorn. 
And  when  the  evening  comes,  is  heard 

As  blithesome  as  at  early  mom. 

Would  I  were  yonder  bazzing  hce, 

That  honey  sips  in  dell  and  bower. 
And  in  one  round  of  ecstasy, 

Hies  him  away  from  flower  to  flower. 
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Wookl  I  were  any  thing,  alas ! 

But  what  I  am,  and  still  must  be, 
Ab  down  the  vale  of  years  I  pass, 

The  vpon  of  care  and  misery. 

But  fitting  't  is  that  she  who  spumed 

The  heart  whose  worth  she  ne^er  denied, 

Should  have  the  poisoned  shaH  returned, 
And  die  the  death  her  victim  died. 

This  homely  ballad,  sung  to  an  old  Doric  air,  one 
of  those  immortal  melodiet)  which  still  survive  in  the 
feelings  and  affections  of  the  children  of  nature,  though 
the  names  of  their  composers  are  long  since  buried  in 
oblivion,  soothed  the  sorrou's  of  the  diifconst^lale  maid, 
and  the  warm  weather  co-operating  with  her  languid 
q>irits,  she  fell  asleep  with  her  head  rcr«ting  against 
a  venerable  mossy  tree,  the  extremities  of  whose 
branches  indicated  the  progre^fs  of  that  decay  which 
flooo  would  reach  its  heart.  How  long  she  slept  she 
could  not  tell,  but  the  first  object  that  met  her  opening 
eyes  was  a  young  man  hovering  over,  and  contem- 
plating her  with  intense  admiration. 

"  Who  art  thou  ?"  exclaimed  l*hillida,  half  awake 
and  nibbing  her  eyes,  as  if  to  ascertain  whether  she 
saw  clearly  or  not. 

"  I  am  a  prince  in  disguise,"  answered  the  stranger, 
in  a  stately  voice,  and  With  an  air  inexpressibly  noble. 
"  I  am  traveling,  incog.,  to  see  with  my  own  eyes 
whether  the  people  I  am  destined  one  day  to  govern 
are  contented  and  happy.  I  heard  your  song,  and 
sought  this  cool  shade  to  escape  the  burning  heat,  little 
expecting  to  encounter  a  pair  of  eyes  brighter  than  the 
sun,  and  more  warming  than  his  mid-day  beams. 
Art  thou  a  goddess,  a  chanting  cherub,  or  a  mortal  ?" 

Phillida  had  never  heard  such  an  elegant  speech  be- 
fore, and  blushed,  not  in  modest  diifidence,  but  proud 
exidtation,  at  this  compliment  to  her  beauty.  She 
simpered  and  bridled,  and  smiled  and  distorted  herself 
into  a  variety  of  afiectations,  while  the  disguised  prince 
continued  gazing  on  her  with  an  impudent  silence  that 
would  have  been  oflensive  in  the  highest  degree  to  a 
modest,  delicate  sensibility.  But  Philiida  had  at  this 
moment  but  one  feeling,  that  of  gratified  vanity.  The 
illustrious  stranger  inquired  her  name,  and  where  she 
lived,  but  she  was  ashamed  of  her  parents  and  her 
home,  and  answered  that  her  father  was  a  barbarous, 
cruel  man,  who  robl^ed  and  murdered  all  travelers 
that  came  near  his  castle,  and  that  she  had  an  old 
skinflint  fairy  godmother,  who  turned  all  the  young 
mei|  whom  she  saw  in  company  with  her  goddaughter 
into  baboons  and  monkeys  with  tremendous  whiskers. 

*'  Alas !"  exclaimed  the  prince,  casting  up  his  eyes 
in  despair ;  "  alas !  then,  I  shall  never  see  thee  more — 
imlesB — unless — you  will  sometimes  condescend  to 
meet  me  here  to  charm  my  ears  with  thy  divine  song, 
and  ravish  my  eyes  with  thy  angelic  face.  Wilt  thou, 
sweet — ^may  I  not  ask  thy  name  ?" 

"  Phillida,"  replied  she,  for  it  was  a  pretty  name, 
and  she  was  not  ashamed  of  that. 

"  Phillida !    Oh !  what  a  sweet  name.    It  breathes 

of  love,  music  and  poetry.    Will  thou  meet  me  here 

to-morrow  at  this  hoiu*,  most  enchanting  of  all  the 

fragrant  progeny  of  spring  and  simimer  ?" 

The  excitement  of  vanity  was  too  delicious  to  the 
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heart  of  the  silly  maiden  to  be  volimtarily  relinquished, 
and,  after  some  little  affected  hesitation,  she  promised 
to  comply  with  his  request.     The  prince  then  per- 
suaded her  to  sit  do^^Ti  on  a  mossy  rock,  and,  reclin- 
ing at  her   side,  charmed   her  listening  ears  with 
mingled  compliments  to  her  beauty,  and  florid  descrip- 
tions of  the  splendors  of  his  father's  court,  where  he 
protested,  however,  there  viras  not  one  of  all  the  maids 
of  honor  whose  eyes  would  not  look  like  those  of  a 
dead  fish,  when  brought  into  contact  with  those  he 
was  then  contemplating.    Hours  passed  away  in  this 
delicious  communion  of  souls — as  the  prinoe  called  it, 
— and  it  was  almost  sunset  ere  Phillida  returned  home, 
with  her  heart  infected  with  vanity,  and  her  head  ad- 
dled by  foolish  anticipations.    Her  dreams  that  night 
were  of  nothing  but  princes  and  palaces,  pumpkins 
turned  into  gilded  coaches,  mice  into  stalely  horses, 
and  old  rats  into  gold-laced  coachmen.     The  only 
present  ever  made  her  by  the  old  skinflint  godmother, 
was  a  little  book  of  fairy  tales,  which  Phillida  took 
for  all  gospel.    Her  head  had  been  continually  running 
for  years  on  the  adventures  of  the  Little  Glass  Slipper ; 
but  she  forgot  that  Cinderella  had  merited  her  good 
fortune  by  sweetness  of  temper  and  patient  industry. 
In  the  morning  she  dressed  herself  in  all  her  finery, 
and  could  hardly  wait  the  hour  appointed  for  meeting 
the  prince  in  disguL<(e.     Her  mother  be^ed  her  to 
stay  at  home  and  take  care  of  her  father,  who  was 
now  almost  helpless,  but  she  pretended  she  was  going 
to  a  prayer-meeting,  and  the  pious  old  soul  could  not 
bear  to  interfere  with  such  a  praL«<eworthy  design. 
Phillida  wvla  in  such  a  hurry  that  she  arrived  at  the 
old  tree  some  time  before  the  di:igui.'«ed  prince,  who 
apologized  carelessly,  by  saying  that  his  moustaches 
had  been  very  refractory  that  morning  and  taken  a 
longer  time  tlian  usual  to  bring  to  proper  subjection. 
The  damsel  was  not  a  little  mortified  at  his  thinking 
more  of  his  moiistnchcs  than  his  appointment,  but  a 
profusion  of  high-flo\\ni  compliments  soon  restored  her 
self-complacency,  and  she  talked  and  li.stened  to  as 
much  nonsense  as  could  well  be  crowded  into  the 
same  space  of  lime.    The  prince  did  not  absolutely 
declare  his  love  in  words,  but  he  expressed  it  through 
his  eyes,  and  certain  expressive  evolutions  of  the 
hand,  which  Phillida  fell  at  her  very  fingers'  ends. 
They  parted,  after  the  prince  had  twice  opened  his 
mouth  for  a  yawn,  but  substituted  a  compliment  in  its 
place,  and  the  foolish  girl,  at  parting,  said  to  herself, 
"  I  wonder  il'  he  w^ill  ofler  himself  at  our  next  meet- 
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In  this  way  matters  went  on  day  after  day;  the 
prince  yawning  and  complimenting,  and  Phillida 
bridling  and  blushing,  and  cxiiecting  every  moment 
he  would  propose  to  carry  her  to  the  court  of  his  fa- 
ther, for  the  purpose  of  presenting  her  as  a  daughter- 
in-law.  But  his  royal  highness  seemed  in  no  great 
hurry,  and,  instead  of  becoming  more  ardent,  by  de- 
grees relapsed  into  a  careless  sort  of  indi&renoe  that 
was  very  provoking!  He  every  day  brought  a  little 
pocket-glass  with  him,  which  he  would  place  against 
the  old  tree,  and,  turning  his  back  to  Phillida,  spend 
half  an  hour  or  more  in  adjusting  his  moustaches.  In 
short,  he  seemed  to  take  much  greater  pleasure  in  ad- 
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tBuring  himself  than  the  beautiful  maiden,  and  as  for 
talking,  he  would  hardly  let  her  slip  in  a  word  edge- 
wise. This  was  very  provoking,  but  Phillida  recon- 
ciled herself  to  being  treated  as  a  nobody,  by  suppos- 
ing that  this  was  the  fashion  at  court.  Still  she  fretted 
not  a  little  when  they  parted,  and  became  so  testy  and 
cross-grained  that  her  simple  parents  thou^t  she  had 
certainly  taken  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  her  old  skin- 
flint godmother. 

One  day,  after  the  expiration  of  a  fortnight,  the 
prince  was  more  than  usually  pressing  for  an  early 
meeting  tiie  next  morning,  having,  as  he  said,  some- 
thing very  interesting  to  communicate.  Phillida 
thought  to  herself,  "  He  is  certainly  going  to  pop  the 
qiuestion.  But  why  can't  he  do  it  now,  as  well  as  to- 
morrow?" She  passed  the  night  without  sleep,  and 
was  early  at  the  place  of  meeting.  But  she  waited 
hour  after  hour  and  the  prince  did  not  appear.  At 
first  she  became  fidgety,  then  anxious,  next  fretful, 
next  unhappy,  and  lastly  she  burst  into  tears,  not  of 
love  but  mortified  vanity.  "  He  has  been  fooling  me," 
she  exclaimed, ''  and  is  now  gone  to  divert  the  court 
of  his  father  at  my  expense."  She  threw  herself  de- 
spairingly at  the  foot  of  the  old  tree,  and  casting  up 
her  eyes  in  despair,  discovered  through  the  mist  of 
her  tears,  a  little  billet-doux  suspended  from  one  of  its 
knotty  projections  by  a  silken  thread.  She  snatched 
it  with  avidity,  and  breaking  the  seal,  which  was  a 
splendid  coat  of  arms  of  enormous  size,  surmounted 
by  a  crown,  devoured  its  contents  with  irrepressible 
avidity. 

It  informed  her  that  soon  after  ihcy  parted,  Pome- 
roy's  express  had  arrived  with  a  peremptory  command 
from  his  royal  and  illustrious  father,  countersigned  by 
her  serene  highness  his  mother,  who,  being  the  gray 
mare,  must  be  obeyed  in.«»lantly,  to  repair  forthwith  to 
court,  for  the  purpose  of  marrj'ing  the  Princess  Rosa 
Japonica,  sole  heiress  of  three  continent**,  five  penin- 
sulas, and  seven  islands.  It  concluded  by  a.ssuring 
Phillida  that  he  should  obey  his  parents  so  far  as  to 
proceed  to  court,  but  as  to  wooing  the  princess,  if  she 
were  a  bottle  of  otto  of  roses,  instead  of  a  Rosa  Ja- 
ponica, and  heiress  of  the  seven  planets,  instead  of 
seven  islands,  he  would  not  resign  bis  dear  Phillida 
for  a  dozen  such  princeisses.  The  letter  was  written 
in  a  most  villanous  hand,  the  words  one  half  misspelled, 
and  the  grammar  bid  defiance  to  moods,  tenses  and 
conjugations.  But  Phillida  was  no  great  scholar,  and 
the  contents  of  the  letter  put  every  thing  else  out  of 
her  head.  She  pursued  her  way  slowly  toward  home, 
sometimes  wishing  herself  the  Princess  Rosa  Japonica, 
at  others  that  the  Princess  Rosa  Japonica  was  married 
to  the  man  in  the  moon.  It  should  here  be  mentioned 
that  the  letter  concluded  with  a  pr(Hnise  that  as  soon 
as  he  could,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  come  Irish  over  his 
mother,"  he  would  fly  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  and 
throw  himself  at  her  feet,  never  to  rise  again  till  she 
lifted  him  up  with  her  own  lily  hand,  and  received 
him  forever  into  her  alabaster  heart. 

Phillida  wailed  with  anxious  impatience  for  another 
letter  or  anotlier  visit  from  the  prince,  but  a  whole 
month  elapsed  without  seeing  or  hearing  from  him. 
In  the  mean  time,  her  father,   who   had   lain   in 


bed  from  pure  inanity,  and  afterward  because  he  could 
not  rise,  died,  and  was  only  remembered  by  his  wife 
and  daughter  by  the  trouble  he  had  given  them. 
Phillida  was  scvnewhat  cast  down  on  the  occasion,  as 
she  recollected  it  would  be  indecorous  to  marry  the 
prince  imder  a  year,  people  of  high  rank  being  very 
particular  about  mourning.  The  prince  had  related 
to  her  many  curious  stories  of  the  severe  code  of 
etiquette  that  reigned  at  the  court  of  his  father,  which 
he  assured  her  took  precedence  there  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments. She  would  have  written  to  the  prince, 
only  he  had  never  told  her  his  name,  that  of  his  father, 
the  place  of  his  residence,  or  the  kingdom  over  which 
he  reigned.  Whenever  she  asked  any  information  on 
these  matters,  he  shook  his  head,  looked  mighty 
mysterious,  and  excused  himself  by  saying  he  was 
traveling  incog.,  and  could  not  disclose  these  matters 
without  a  breach  of  etiquette. 

The  summer  passed  away,  in  dreams,  hopes,  fears, 
and  disappointments;  the  melancholy  autumn  fol- 
lowed, and  the  dreary  winter  set  in,  without  any  visit, 
letter,  or  message  from  the  prince  in  disguise.  The 
little  industrious  old  woman,  her  mother,  was  smitten 
with  palsy,  and  lost  the  use  of  her  right  side,  so  that 
she  could  no  longer  ply  her  spinning-wheel,  and  as 
Phillida  could  not,  or  would  not  supply  her  place, 
they  might  have  perished  for  want,  had  not  their  kind 
neighbors  supplied  them  from  charity,  though,  while 
doing  so,  they  did  not  fail  to  reproach  the  vain  and 
foolish  girl  for  her  idleness.  She  resolved  once  more 
to  visit  her  godmother,  and  one  cold,  frosty  day  sought 
the  old  skinflint,  whom  she  found  seated  in  the  hollow 
tree,  hovering  over  a  miserable  fire  of  dry  leaves  and 
rotten  wood  that  produced  a  great  smoke  and  little 
flame.  She  related  the  lamentable  condition  of  her 
mother,  and  besought  the  advice  or  assistance  of  the 
fairy. 

^^  Go  spin!"  cried  out  the  old  beldam,  as  before, 
and  bade  her  depart  and  mind  her  business. 

She  returned  home  in  despair,  and  almost  de- 
termined to  try  what  she  could  do  at  the  spinning- 
wheel,  when  suddenly  the  thought  of  how  much  it  was 
beneath  the  chosen  one  of  a  prince  in  disguise  to  labor 
for  the  support  o(^  an  aged  parent,  came  across  her 
mind,  and  she  went  forth  among  her  neighbors  to  beg 
for  what  she  was  too  proud  and  lazy  to  earn.  Every 
new  demand  on  our  charity  has  a  natural  tendency  to 
diminish  its  fervor,  until  it  finally  subsides  into  in- 
difierence  or  aversion.  By  degrees  these  good  popple, 
who  had  little  to  spare  from  their  own  necessities, 
with  few  exceptions,  declined  aflbrding  any  relief, 
frequently  reiterating  the  advice  of  the  old  fairy,  ^'  go 
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Thus  passed  the  winter  away,  and  the  spring  that 
brought  with  it  the  flowers,  the  zephyrs,  the  buds  and 
the  birds,  aflbrded  little  relief,  except  that  the  aged 
mother  could  now  crawl  out  of  doors,  and  warm  her- 
self in  the  beams  of  the  sun.  The  bloom  of  Phillida 
had  gradually  faded  away,  and  the  loss  of  her  beauty 
afflicted  her  more  than  the  sufferings  of  her  parent. 
She  had  ahnost  given  up  all  hope  of  ever  seeing  the 
disguised  prince  again,  and  though  ambition  and  vanity, 
rather  than  love,  were  at  the  root  of  her  attachment. 
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the  peraaaded  herself  she  should  die  ofa  broken  heart 
if  she  never  saw  him  more.  Now  that  the  pleasant 
weather  invited  her  abroad,  she  left  the  poor  little 
old  woman,  her  mother,  to  take  care  c^  herself, 
and  passed  much  of  the  time  mider  the  old  tree, 
where  she  had  been  first  seen  by  the  prince. 
Every  day  she  still  cherished  a  lingering  hope  of  his 
coming,  and  recollecting,  one  afternoon,  that  he  had 
first  been  attracted  by  her  sinking,  she  struck  up  a 
melancholy  ditty  which  ran  as  follows,  in  a  voice  so 
low  and  mournful  that  it  seemed  a  sigh  rather  than  a 
sound,  and  echo  did  not  hear  enough  to  repeat  it  dia- 
tkiotly: 

Ah !  what  to  me  the  flowers  of  firing. 

The  marie  that  salutes  mine  ears ; 
The  birds  hot  fnneral  dirges  sing. 

And  dew-drops  seem  bat  briny  tears. 

In  vain  the  balmy  zephyr«  blow, 

In  vain  soft  airs  snd  genial  ikies, 
To  one  whose  spihl  is  laid  low, 

Those  tnieA  hopes  were  naught  but  lies. 

In  vain  the  gentle  river  glides. 

Its  murmurs  bring  no  peace  to  me. 
For,  bending  o^er  its  flowery  sides, 

Naught  but  a  care-worn  wretch  I  see. 

What  dismal,  deep  perplexities, 
Beset  this  world  of  sighs  ajid  tears; 

What  strange  cross-purposes  arise, 
What  empty  hopes,  what  brimful  fears ! 

Ah  !  would  it  were  the  will  of  Fate, 
That  both  were  bound,  or  both  were  free, 

And  I  forget  the  cold  ingrate, 
Or  he,  alas !  remember  me. 

Thus  simg  the  disconsolate  damsel,  but  no  prince 
appeared.  Fhillida  returned  home,  where  she  found 
bar  mother  sitting  in  the  old  chair  by  her  spinning- 
wheel,  and  expressed  her  wonder.  But  the  little  old  wo- 
man returned  no  answer,  and  on  further  investigation 
she  was  found  to  be  dead  and  cold.  The  good  neigh- 
bors bore  the  expenses  of  the  funeral,  followed  her  to 
the  grave,  and,  on  her  next  application  for  charily,  told 
Fhillida  plainly  that  now  she  bad  no  one  else  to  take 
care  of,  she  might  provide  for  herself  in  future.  "  Go 
^in"  was  the  cry  from  one  houjie  to  another.  The 
poor  girl,  who  had  only  her^lf  to  blame,  was  tempted 
to  a[^ly  once  more  to  her  godmother,  but  when  she  re- 
ocrilected  her  former  ill-treatment,  and  more  especially 
her  disagreeable  advice,  she  determined  never  to  go 
near  her  again. 

The  third  day  after  the  burial  of  her  mother,  she 
sat  all  alone  in  the  cottage,  sometimes  thinking  of  the 
disguised  prince  and  virringing  her  hands,  at  others, 
looking  at  the  spinning-wheel,  over  which  a  spider 
had  woven  his  web,  as  if  to  give  her  an  example  of 
industry  and  perseverance.  She  was  tempted  to 
try  her  hand  at  the  distafi*,  but  laziness  and  vanity 
oombined  in  dissuading  her,  and,  in  the  depression 
of  imresisting  imbecility,  she  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears. 

At  that  moment,  she  heard  the  souiui  of  wheels 
n4>idly  approaching,  and,  wiping  her  eyes  and  running 
to  the  door,  beheld  a  splendid  coach  with  eight  horses 


approaching  at  full  speed.  Her  limbs  trembled  and 
her  heart  beat  with  anticipation ;  the  carriage  stopped 
at  the  door,  the  steps  were  let  down,  the  prince,  no 
longer  disguised,  but  magnificently  dressed,  stepped 
forth,  and,  advancing  in  all  haste,  seized  the  hand  of 
the  delighted  maiden. 

*'  I  have  not  a  moment  to  spare,"  said  he,  *'  come 
with  me,  my  Fhillida,  for  the  fates  have  decreed  we 
must  wed  before  the  setting  snn,  or  never.  Come- 
do n't  mind  your  dress,  I  have  robes  of  silver  tissue, 
and  cloth  of  gold,  and  jewels  to  deck  thy  flowing  hair. 
Be  quick,  every  moment  is  precious." 

"  But— but,"  replied  PfaiUida,  with  a  little  hesita- 
tion, "  I  have  just  lost  my  mother— what  will  the 
world  say?" 

"Oh!  never  mind  the  world  and  your  mother.  I 
am  above  the  one,  and,  as  for  the  other,  her  death 
was  a  godsend,  for  she  would  only  have  disgraced  us." 

Fhillida  thought  a  bird  in  the  hand  was  worth  two 
dozen  in  the  bush,  and  that  she  might  never  have  such 
another  chance  of  becoming  a  princess.  Accordin^y 
she  gave  him  her  hand,  vaulted  into  the  carriage,  tuid 
away  they  galloped,  making  the  sparks  fly  like  a 
steam-engine.  Ju.st  as  they  entered  on  the  high  road^ 
their  course  was  arrested  by  the  old  skinflint  fairy, 
who,  with  a  crabstick,  not  a  broomstick,  in  her  hand, 
and  a  stump  of  a  pipe  in  her  mouth,  both  black  as 
ebony,  planted  herself  right  before  the  carriage,  and 
bade  them  stop  at  their  peril. 

"Hoity-toity!  madam,  my  dutiful  goddaughter, 
where  arc  you  going  in  such  a  mighty  hurry,  I  should 
like  to  know?" 

"  To  be  married,"  said  Fhillida. 

"  To  whom  ?"  said  the  other. 

"  To  a  prince,"  answered  Fhillida. 

"To  a  fiddlestick!"  screamed  the  fairy.  "I'll 
teach  you  to  marry  without  the  consent  of  your  god- 
mother, and  before  your  poor  motlier  is  cold  in  her 
grave.  See!  what  a  great  prince  you  have  chosen 
for  a  huslwind!" 

Thereupon,  the  old  skinflint  fairy,  who,  in  truth, 
had  laid  this  plan  to  puni>h  Fhillida  for  her  idleness 
and  vanity,  waved  her  black  crabstick,  first  up  and 
then  down,  then  to  the  right  and  left;  and,  by  a 
miraculous  process  of  mesmerizing,  in  a  moment 
changed  the  couch  into  a  great  pumpkin,  the  horses 
into  white  mice,  the  coachman  into  a  venerable  gray 
rat,  the  prince  into  a  traveling  tinker,  and  Fhillida 
into  a  beautiful  yellow  spider,  with  black  spots. 

"  There,"  eaid  the  old  skinflint  godmother,  "  there, 
now  GO  SPIN.  When  you  can  produce  a  thread  as 
fine  as  the  spider,  you  shall  resume  your  shape  onoe 


more. 
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The  pumpkin  fell  a  victim  to  a  herd  of  hungry 
swine,  the  white  mice  8camp>crcd  ofi*  to  a  neighboring 
wheat  stack,  the  old  rat  gnawed  his  way  into  the 
treasiuy  of  the  great  republic  of  Elsewhere,  and  died 
of  a  surfeit  of  paper  money,  the  tinker  went  off  sing- 
ing "There  was  a  jolly  tinker  once,"  and  Fhillida 
very  industriously  set  about  spinning  a  web  to  catch 
flies,  instead  of  princes  and  lords.  Should  she  re- 
cover her  shape  within  a  reasonable  period,  the  gentle 
reader  will  be  duly  notified  by  express. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Tbe  valley  wherein  Mr.  Quint  dwelt  ^  and  in  the 
midst  of  which  hi»  estate  lay,  wa»  certainly  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  country.  It  was  particularly 
so  in  spring,  when  red  and  white  blossoms  glittered 
CD  the  trees ;  when  flov^'ers  shone  on  the  banks  of  the 
streams,  in  the  laps  of  the  meadows,  and  on  the 
bosoms  of  the  maidens.  To  the  traveler,  it  appeared 
as  if  the  valley  kept  an  eternal  holiday ;  and  Homer's 
gods,  of  whom  Ovid  says  more  than  he  can  answer 
for,  would  certainly  have  arranged  their  little  luvc 
affiurs  there,  had  it  been  known  to  them  in  their 
young  days. 

This  said  valley  is  nine  miles  long,  and  in  the  form 
of  an  oval,  for  it  is  about  three  miles  wide,  and  en- 
compassed by  high  mountains,  in  who»e  bosom  vif- 
lages  lie  embowered,  and  whose  summits  are  verdant 
with  broad  evergreens.  Old  castles  of  the  feudal 
times  are  perched  on  solitary  cliffs,  near  the  base  of 
the  mountain. 

Lengthwise  through  this  wonderful  valley  there 
rushes  a  wild  stream,  that  often  damages  its  banks  in 
its  ill-humor,  and  is  the  only  peace-breaker  that  the 
villagers  know.  The  road  tlirough  the  valley  loads 
alternately  on  both  sides  of  the  stream.  It  creeps 
shyly  along  the  skirts  of  the  mountains,  only  dts»cend- 
ing  into  the  plain  when  a  hamlet  invites  it  to  stop 
awhile. 

Three  bridges,  spanning  the  stream,  one  in  the 
midst,  the  others  at  the  two  ends,  unite  the  l»anks  tmd 
the  inhabitants  of  either  side. 

The  valley  Is  now  tj-pogruphically  described,  and 
he  who  has  seen  it  knows  its  name. 

CHAPTER  n. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  estate  of  Mr.  Quint  lay 
in  the  midst  of  the  valley. 

Mr.  Quint — to  say  something  of  him — was  a  young 
man,  of  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  who  had  lived  here 
for  twelve  months;  before  that  the  estate  had  be- 
longed to  his  uncle. 

Such  another  good  man  as  Mr.  Quint  was  not  to  be 
found  either  far  or  near.  If  hLs  neighbors  Iiad  not 
seen  him  daily  with  their  own  eyes,  they  would  have 
sworn  he  lived  any  where  but  in  their  valley.  He 
passed  for  very  opulent  and  very  wise ;  but  people 
said  that  his  wisdom  wras  of  tlie  sort  which  is  neither 
seen  nor  heard. 

In  our  opinion,  he  was  the  best  man  in  the  world ; 
but  the  world  was  not  altogether  made  for  him,  nor 


was  be  quite  fitted  to  tbe  world.  He  lotred  all  his 
cotemporaries,  but  avoided  them;  I  do  not  think, 
however,  from  mere  unsociability.  He  would  wil- 
lingly have  made  every  thing  happy,  but  would  not 
listen  either  to  requests  or  thanks  from  any  one,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  he  knew  not  how  to  demean 
himself  without  becoming  embarrassed.  Nothing 
was  more  hateful  to  him  than  fine  airs,  affected  man- 
ners, and  artifice;  his  intercourse  with  those  whom 
he  knew  well,  was  marked  by  undisgtiised  and  frank 
manners,  combined  with  the  utmost  delicacy.  All 
uiuncaning  civilities,  empty  compliments  and  cere- 
monies were  hateful  and  disgusting  to  him.  He  had 
never  yet  been  one  of  the  company  at  a  public  dinner; 
went  to  no  wedding  feasts,  and  was  present  at  no 
christening  but  his  own. 

He  avoided  all  attention,  and  dreaded  it  even  to 
anxiety.  He  wore  his  new  clothes  over  lonely  moun- 
tain patlis,  in  the  worst  weather,  to  make  them  old  the 
sooner.  He  was  the  author  of  several  interesting 
works,  but  so  modest  v,'vl»  he  that  even  the  publishers 
never  learned  hw  name.  Hence,  "  MenseTs  Ldterary 
Spt/"  has  never  torn  aside  the  anonymous  veil  that 
covere<l  him.  He  is  the  author  of  those  excellent  de- 
scriptions of  character,  in  which  the  inmost  springs 
of  the  human  heart  are  unlocked ;  a  work  which,  by 
translation,  has  excited  a  sensation  even  among 
foreigners.  And  yet,  among  all  judges  of  men,  there 
was  no  one  oftener  deceived  than  Mr.  Quint,  who 
avoided  ever}'  one  out  of  pure  bashful  ness,  and  pro- 
tracted solitariness. 

Mr.  Quint  lived  on  his  beautiful  estate  like  a  her- 
mit ;  he  took  care  of  house  and  field ;  poetized, 
botanized,  drew,  read  the  old  and  new  authors,  and 
was  never  alone  although  seldom  among  the  living. 

At  the  southern  end  of  the  vale  lived  his  good  friend 
Mr.  Pyk,  much  like  himself,  unmarried  as  he  was, 
though  a  widower,  also  on  a  single  estate,  that  was 
formerly  an  old  knightly  castle,  with  moats,  loop- 
holes and  towers.  Mr.  Pyk,  a  round  little  man,  of  a 
serene  disposition,  loved  company,  and  was,  there- 
fore, sometimes  in  the  village  and  now  in  the  neigh- 
boring town,  particularly  in  winter  when  time  hung 
heavy  on  his  hands.  Mr.  Pyk  liked  to  talk,  and  liked 
to  talk  about  ever)'  thing.  It  '\%'as  easily  seen  that  he 
thought  himself  made  for  an  orator.  He  was  naturally 
very  good-tempered,  nevertheless  he  was  alwap  con- 
triving law-suits,  in  order  to  plead  publicly.  Once 
he  wcHi  a  suit  that  he  thought  unjust,  and  then  went 
laughingly  to  his  adversary,  gave  him  what  belonged 
to  him,  and  paid  the  costs. 
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This  •ction  excited  tbe  attention  of  Mr.  Qaint.  He 
soon  foimd  an  opportunity  ot  becoming  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Pyk;  they  were  both  in  a  abort  time  in- 
timate friends.  Mr.  Quint  honored  tbe  rhetorical  and 
bospitable  knowledge  of  Mr.  Pyk,  and  be  Quint'8 
learning.  From  that  time  no  week  passed  that  one 
did  not  visit  the  other,  and  yet  they  lired  more  than 
three  miles  apart. 


CHAPTER  m. 

The  little  promiscuous  intercourse  that  Mr.  Quint 
had  with  mankind,  probably  caused  his  awkwardness 
in  general  society.  Notwithstanding  this,  no  one 
could  deny  that  he  was  an  agreeable  man.  A  solitary 
life,  and  the  happiness  that  springs  from  it,  needs  no 
praise,  only  it  makes  one  too  reserved ;  but  loo  much 
company,  on  the  contrar)',  makes  one  quite  too  difliLse 
and  polite.  Men  in  solitude  resemble  plants  on  the 
high  Alps,  for,  though  simple  and  without  ornament, 
they  have  substance  and  vigor. 

It  was  natural  that  Mr.  Quint  and  Mr.  P)'k  should 
be  friends,  with  even  dissimilar  characters.  Both  had 
good,  pure  natures ;  and  what  difierences  there  were 
gave  a  spice  and  a  charm  to  their  intercourse.  Men 
of  the  same  opinions  and  same  di.sposition  are  seldom 
very  intimate.  We  are  accustomed  to  prize  that  in 
others,  which  we  do  not  possess  ourselves.  There- 
fore, the  brunette  generally  gives  the  preference  to 
tiie  blonde,  and  llie  blonde  to  the  dark-liaircd  hero. 
Mr.  Quint  had  chestnut-brown  hair,  and  could  love  a 
brunette  just  as  properly  as  a  blonde.  Unfortunately 
the  good  man  seemed  to  fear  both. 

Not  one  man  in  ten  thinks  of  external  things,  such 
as  dress,  attitude,  the  swing  of  the  hands,  the  nose, 
the  walk,  the  movements  of  the  feet,  and  the  peruque. 
Mr.  Quint  would,  therefore,  have  preferred  the  com- 
pany of  twenty  men,  (selling  aside  the  dancing  master) 
to  the  company  of  a  single  well-educated  young  lady. 
He  always  feared  becoming  ludicrous,  and  so  em- 
barrassed himself  as  soon  as  fate  had  condemned  him 
to  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  conversation  with  young 
ladies.  Beside,  he  had  remarked  that  the  better  he 
wished  to  appear,  the  slifTer  and  more  awkward  he 

grew. 

As  long  as  he  had  known  Mr.  P>'k,  he  had  never 
seen  in  his  mansion  any  of  the  woman  kind,  except- 
ing his  housekeeper,  maids,  and  peasants.  This  had 
not  a  little  to  do  with  his  finding  more  pleasure  in  Mr. 
Pyk's  old  castle,  tlian  in  the  new  dwellings,  mostly  of 
foreign  make,  in  and  about  the  valley. 

He  proposed  to  go  there  the  first  Tuesday,  if  the 
weather  should  prove  favorable. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

True,  it  was  a  warm  Tuesday,  but  pleasant,  shady 
paths  led  along  the  banks  of  the  stream,  through  the 
changing  scenes  of  a  fine  rural  landscape.  On  both 
sides  were  wild  thickets;  solitary  huts,  surrounded 
by  their  fruit  gardens ;  little  nmning  mountain  brooks, 
with  simple  country  bridges ;  grazing  herds ;  children 
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playing,  fathers  laboring,  and  industrious  mothers 
under  the  shadow  of  the  overhanging  roof  of  their  little 
dwellings. 

Leading  to  the  left  from  the  stream,  toward  the 
foot  of  a  high  mountain  wall,  there  rose  a  stony  road 
to  the  castle  of  Mr.  Pyk,  of  which  a  square  tower 
alone  v.-as  visible  through  the  undulating  groves  in 
the  distance.  Here,  between  green  hillocks,  and 
under  the  broad  wide  spread  branches  of  the  chestnut 
and  oak,  tiie  traveler  found  a  refreshing  coolness.  In 
this  romantic  little  nook  Mr.  Quint  was  wont  generally 
to  rest,  for  the  way  to  the  castle  grew  rather  steep. 
I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  this  time  he  was  faithless 
to  his  old  habit. 

^ie  was,  therefore,  the  more  lured,  cmd  the  more 
nRilcd  when  he  had  reached  the  spacious  lawn,  on 
the  summit,  before  the  castle.  Mr.  Quint  inferred 
that  his  friend  must  have  a  great  washing  on  that  day, 
for  the  whole  spot  was  woven  over,  to  right  and  leA, 
with  ropes,  on  which  snow-white  linen  was  flap- 
ping, so  that  a  passage  through  it  could  hardly  be 
efiected. 

Without  much  consideration,  Mr.  Quint  found  it 
agreeable  to  stretch  himself,  for  a  moment  or  so,  in 
the  soft  grass,  under  the  shade  of  a  great  table-clolh 
that  was  hanging  from  the  rope  above  him.  With  his 
face  turned  toward  earth,  he  dreamingly  contemplated 
the  landscape  in  the  grass.  His  fancy  caused  him  to 
see  hills  and  vallep,  like  lho}*e  in  one  of  Solixnon 
Gessner's  Idyles.  Lonely  little  beast*  wandered  in 
the  shade  of  the  broad  spires  of  llie  grans-forest  that 
rose  as  proud  as  eastern  palm-trees  over  the  lowly 
moss  bushes.  »5omelimes  his  eye  followed  the  gnat, 
the  bird  of  this  unkno\\ii  forest ;  sometimes  the  in- 
ditttrioas  ant,  tliat  ran  to  the  topmost  point  of  a  spire, 
overlooked  the  distant  country  and  quickly  returned. 
All  of  a  sudden,  Mr.  Quint's  contemplations  were 
disturbed  by  a  remarkable  insect,  tliat  certainly  was 
not  designed  to  inhabit  the  landscape  in  the  grass. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Not  more  than  a  span  and  a  quarter  from  his  nose, 
there  appeared  before  him  the  two  feet  of  some  hu- 
man form,  that  did  horrible  mischief  in  the  quiet  grass 
country.  It  must  be  o^^'ned,  they  were  a  pair  of  dainty 
feet.  Mr.  Quint  looked  upward,  but  the  tuble-oloth 
hanging  very  low,  it  hid  the  person  to  whom  llje  feet 
belonged. 

Mr.  Quint,  whose  present  posture  was  an  agreeable 
one,  remained  in  it  (juietly,  and  awaited  the  with- 
drawal oi  this  novel  apparition.    In  the  mean  time, 
his  eyes  examined,  very  unconcernedly,  the  form  and 
attire  of  the  feet.    Ho  found  them  very  small,  the 
stockings  snow-white,  and  the  slippers  red  leather, 
rather  pretty  and  new.    The  little  feet,  he  thought, 
could  nol  possibly  l)elong  to  any  but  a  boy  of  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  years  old,  or  to  a  girl  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty.    This  last  supposition,  if  true,  would  be  a 
sorry  predicament  for  Mr.  Quint.    He  sunk  down  in 
great  perplexity;    for  who  in  the  world  could  be 
possessor  or  possessoress  of  such  delicate  feet,  since 
there  were  no  youthful  inmates  in  the  ancient  castle  ? 
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Under  such  circumstances,  a  cold-blooded  philoBO- 
pher  might  be  pardoned  a  little  curiosity.  But  the 
thought  of  its  possibly  being  a  young  lady,  frightened 
the  good  Quint  incredibly.  lie  resolved,  as  there  was 
yet  time,  to  extricate  himself  without  delay  from  this 
dilOTfima.  He  therefore  raised  the  forefinger  of  his 
right  hand,  drew  the  table-cloth  a  little  aside,  ducked 
his  head,  squinted  sideways,  and  saw — unhappy  dis- 
oover>'!— saw  the  hem  of  an  apron  of  red-striped 
linen,  and  the  skirt  of  some  wcnnan's  fine  calico 
gown. 

Tremblingly,  he  drew  back  the  audacious  forefinger. 
Though  entirely  prepared  for  any  event,  this  glance 
had  thrown  him  into  a  dreadful  embarrassment. 
Here  he  lay,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  feet  of  a  yo^|g 
lady ;  for,  according  to  the  observations  that  had  b^n 
made  on  the  stockings,  slippers,  gown  and  apron- 
hem,  they  must  belong  to  that  class  of  tender  beings. 
Nothing  was  wanting  now  to  increase  his  desperate 
distress  but  that  mocking  bird,  Mr.  P^k,  with  his 
rhetoric. 

In  this  critical  state  he  had  to  dctennine  whether 
he  would  get  up  or  continue  quietly  on  the  groimd. 
The  first  term  of  the  alternative  was  not  by  any 
means  without  danger.  The  beautiful  stranger  might 
be  startled  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  an  unknown 
man ;  then  it  would  become  necessary  for  him  to  .'*ay 
something  polite  about  his  posture,  and  about  the  new 
acquaintance,  about.  Heaven  knows  what!  and  he 
must  clear  himself  of  all  suspicion  in  a  dexterous 
manner !  But  where  should  he  readily  find  thoughts 
and  words,  without  committing  some  blunder  against 
U  bon  ton?  No  one  in  the  world  could  have  less 
judgment  about  this  than  Mr.  Quint.  Tlieretbre  he 
resolved  to  refrain  as  long  as  possible  from  any  mo- 
tion, in  order  to  remain  undiscovered. 

But  the  undeserved  anger  of  fate  was  not  yet  satis- 
fied. He  began,  unexpccte<lly,  to  feel  a  slight  in- 
clination to  sneeze  that  grew  stronger  every  moment. 
Mr.  Quint  had  taken  up  the  old  healthy  practice  of 
sneezing  with  right  good  will.  If  he  did  so  now  he 
would  infallibly  be  lost.  AU-jiowerful  nature  would 
be  unavoidably  his  betrayer !  Who  could  witlistand 
her?  "What  a  shock  to  the  poor  girl,  if  a  man,  till 
then  undiscovered,  should  suddenly  discharge  at  her 
feet  a  tremendoivs  volley  of  tiltilation  from  his  nose  I 
Or  what  a  disadvantageous  position  for  Mr.  Quint, 
when  he  had  raised  himself  and  begim  his  before 
mentioned  apolc^ies,  to  have  a  thundering  sneeze  in- 
terrupt him. 

While  Mr.  Quint  pondered  with  growing  anxiety, 
on  his  desperate  situation,  following  irresolutely  with 
his  eyes  the  pretty  morocco-slippers;  a  new  and 
strange  incident  happened,  and  fortunately  it  was  be- 
fore any  open  outbreak  in  his  intractable  nervous 
membranes. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  tw^o  little  feet ,  so  often  mentioned,  set  them.sel  ves 
unexpectedly  in  lively  motion.  They  tripped  awhile 
sideways,  backward  and  forward — now  nearer  to  the 
table-cloth,  now  raised  on  the  toes,  and  so  performed 


many  inexplicable  movements.  Mr.  Quint  thereupon 
inferred  that  the  unknown  could  not  reach  the  top  of 
the  cord,  on  which  the  table-cloth  was  hung  and 
fastened  with  wooden  clasps.  He  was  not  wrong. 
The  wavering  forked  poles,  which  upheld  the  rope  at 
certain  distances,  were  rather  high-  The  unknown, 
however,  full  of  obstinacy,  would  not  forego  her  pur- 
pose until  she  jumped  and  reached  the  top  of  the  pole 
with  her  hands,  where  she  lost  her  balance;  poles, 
cords,  washing,  all  bent  and  fell.  Mr.  Quint  would 
rather  have  seen  the  fall  o(  heaven — the  table-cloth 
fell  open  over  him,  and  also  with  the  table-cloth,  in  a 
direct  line,  the  unknown  charmer. 

Merciless  destiny  I — with  what  words  shall  I  paint 
the  confusion  of  the  shy  good  man  ?  He  lay  there 
without  sense  or  motion.  He  had  scarcely  presence 
of  mind  enough  to  hold  himself  passive  under  this  un- 
lookcd  for  burden,  or  even  to  feign  sleep  out  of  polite- 
ness, tliut  the  unknown  lady  might  be  spared  all  em- 
barrassment in  her  critical  position. 

lie  could  hardly  have  chosen  a  lielter  line  of  con- 
duct, had  not  the  same  impertinent  nose  played  him  a 
trick,  without  the  lca.st  respect  to  circumstances.  It 
had  held  in  long  enough,  and  now  began  to  roar  with 
its  utmost  capacity. 

The  disappointed  slipper- wearer  had  indeed  per- 
ceived that  another  unlortunate  must  be  buried  under 
the  table-cloth;  but  when  she  heard  the  hearty  .'*zeeze, 
she  thought  she  had  broken  an  arm  or  a  leg  certainly. 

With  a  loud  scream,  she  sprung  up,  and,  with 
irenibling  hand,  lifted  the  table-cloth  from  Mr.  Quint. 
Mr.  Quint  raised  himself  from  under  it,  became  iiery 
red  in  the  face,  and  almost  speechless. 

"Pardon  me  I"  said  he,  stammering,  and  would 
have  taken  off  his  hat  respectfully  to  the  beautiful  girl, 
who  stood  before  him  in  equal  embarrassment,  but 
his  hand  gra.«ped  vainly  in  the  air,  for  the  hat  yet  lay 
under  the  cursed  table-cloth. 

"  Pardon  me,"  stammered  he,  "  I  had  laid  m^'self 
there  in  the  grass,  for — I  am  horribly — ah !  ah  I — " 

**  You  have  suflered  no  harm?"  inquired  she,  blush- 
ing, and  scarcely  daring  to  look  at  him. 

"  I  am  very — I  have  not  suflered,  but — "  answere<l 
he,  baslifully,  in  a  stuttering  voice. 

lie  would  willingly  have  said  more,  but  the  time 
was  now  past.  All  ellbrls  to  say  something  agreeable 
to  the  young  lady  were  Iruitless.  His  lips  moved,  his 
hands  did  the  same,  but  the  voice  was  wanting. 

Even  a  practiced  man  of  the  world  might  have  been 
embarrai*.sed  by  such  an  adventure ;  and  had  not  the 
adventure  it.self  embarrassed  him,  the  sight  of  this 
pretty  girl  would  have  done  so. 

She  stood  before  him,  a  living  picture  of  innocence, 
dressed  in  simple  and  homely  guise,  the  eyes  modestly 
cast  down,  the  cheeks  colored  with  a  deepening  red. 
Mr.  Quint  at  this  sight  forgot  hat,  table-cloth,  excuses, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  As  often  as  the  un- 
known raised  her  eyes  to  him,  he  looked  down  with 
his;  as  often  as  he  looked  at  her,  she  with  the  same 
regularity  threw  her  eyes  down.  Thus  they  ex- 
changed glances  with  each  other  for  a  long  while,  and 
did  not  sean  to  tire  of  it  at  all. 

[To  be  conttnued. 
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oi  aiA  com pobit  ions  are  iJjgtily  meritorious.  Perhaps 
in  subjects  chosen  iVoin  every-day  life  he  is  most  suc- 
cessful ;  but  he  has  lately  made  several  attempts  iu 


the 

ideal 

totally 

at  times 

ravisihes  us  with  the  Ix^licf  that  the  longings  of  our 

childhocKl  after   supernal  beauty  have  at  last  been 

realized. 


VIOLA. 


AN    ORIGINAL    PICTURE    FROM    BULWER'S    ZANONI. 


The  character  of  Viola  in  Tlimom  is  one  of  the  most  j 
beautiful  of  Bulwer's  creations,  and  has  always  been  ' 
to  us,  perhaps,  the  highest  charm  of  that  fascinating 
romance.  There  is  something  inexpr&»ibly  sweet  in 
the  devoticHi  with  which  she  follows  the  fortunes  of 
the  mystic,  and  in  the  tenderness  with  which  she 
seeks  to  win  him  from  what  seems  to  her  a  dangerous 
pursuit.  As  the  child  of  the  musician,  the  singer  who 
enraptures  all,  the  blushing  listener  to  Zanoni's  love, 
the  wife  who  bears  every  sorrow  cheerfully  be- 
cause it  is  shared  with  her  husband,  or  the  de- 
serted and  almost  heart-broken  sufferer  in  Paris,  she 
wins  on  us  by  her  many  feminine  and  endearing  traits, 
and  takes  place,  in  our  memories,  with  the  females  of 
Shakspeare — with  Imogen,  Portia,  Cordelia,  and  Des- 
dem<»ia. 

It  is  but  just,  however,  to  remark  that  something  of 
this  fascination  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  contrast  be- 
tween her  womanly,  relying  character,  and  the  highly  \ 
imaginative  one  of  Zanoni.  There  i^a  relief  in  turn- 
ing frc«n  the  contemplation  of  the  wild  dreams  of  the 
Rosicrucian  to  the  gentle  love  of  his  bride,  which  re- 
minds us  of  the  effect  produced  on  the  spectator  when, 
after  a  thunder  storm  among  the  hills,  the  sun  breaks 
unexpectedly  fcnrth,  shooting  its  long  lines  of  light 
across  the  landscape,  and  making  the  thousand  rain- 
drops on  the  grass  glitter,  as  if  the  fields  had  been 
grown  with  diamonds. 

Rothermel's  ccmception  of  this  character  is  just 
what  ours  would  have  been,  had  we  been  asked  to 
express  on  canvas  a  Viola.  There  is  a  pensiveness 
about  the  face  which  we  have  always  connected  with 
our  ideal  of  the  heroine.  No  one  can  gaze  on  those 
mild,  soft  eyes,  languidly  half  hidden  under  the  drooped 
eye-lids,  and  doubt  that  the  love  of  that  meek  creature 
was  devoted,  forbearing  and  heavenly,  even  beyond 
her  sex. 

To  our  mind,  this  face  is  the  finest  painted  by 
Rothermel,  and  this  is  saying  much  when  the  rising 
eminence  of  this  young  artist  is  considered.  Indeed, 
few  of  our  painters  have  done  so  much,  in  so  little  time. 
It  seems  but  a  few  months  ago — it  is  not  more  than  a 
few  years — when  we  knew  him  first,  then  a  very 
young  man,  just  essaying  his  maiden  eflbrt  in  the  arts. 
He  was  then,  as  now,  modest  in  demeanor,  but  full 
of  enthusiasm  and  sustained  by  a  conviction  that  he 
might  yet  do  somolhing  to  have  his  name  remem- 
bered ;  and  since  then  he  has  made  wonderful  pro- 
gress toward  achieving  this  noble  ambition.  Many 
of  his  compositions  are  highly  meritorious.  Perhaps 
in  subjects  chosen  from  every-day  life  he  is  most  suc- 
cessful ;  but  he  has  lately  made  several  attempts  in 


historical  painting,  which  show  to  us  that  he  has  great 
talents  in  this  walk.  He  is  now  engaged  on  a  picture 
of  the  embarkation  of  Columbus  from  Paloe,  the 
general  idea  of  which  is  admirable,  but  which  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  allow  us  to  speak  of  it 
with  due  justice. 

The  coloring  of  Rothermel  is  more  brilliant  than 
that  characterizing  our  arti»ts  usually,  and  he  often 
displays  great  force  in  light  and  sliade.  In  drawing 
he  improves  rapidly,  as  indeed  he  does  in  all  the 
mechanism  of  the  profession,  for  he  is  a  close  and  in- 
dustrious student.  If  he  would  trust  himself  more  to 
his  own  genius,  we  should  predict,  with  still  greater 
certainty,  his  success. 

No  artist,  perhaps,  is  usually  in  stronger  contrast  to 
Rothennel  than  Mr.  Sully,  something  of  whose  style 
is  known  to  om*  readers  from  the  picture  of  "Harry," 
in  our  litst  niunber.  Mr.  Sully  is  now  deservedly  re- 
garded as  the  father,  in  many  respects,  of  the  living 
American  artists,  a  position  his  age  and  long  career 
would  entitle  him  to,  even  if  he  were  less  a  master 
than  he  is.  But,  in  forming  an  estimate  of  his  merits, 
it  is  just  that  his  peculiar  excellencies,  in  which  his 
reputation  rests,  should  be  neither  exaggerated  nor 
misimderstood.  There  can,  properly  speaking,  be  no 
comparison  instituted  between  Sully,  Huntingdon, 
Iiunan,  and  Page;  for  each  is  excellent  in  clrnrac- 
teristics  wherein  the  others  are,  perhaps,  less  remark- 
able. Mr.  Sully's /or^«  is  in  depicting  female  loveli- 
ness. No  living  artist  can  so  completely  ethcrealize 
"  the  human  face  divine,"  and  yet  retain  a  likeness. 
He  seizes  on  some  fleeting  expression  when  the  face 
is  animated  by  conversation,  and  transfers  it  magically 
to  the  canvas,  in  a  way  no  artist  has  equaled  since  the 
death  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  His  females  are 
women,  and  yet  spiritual  creatures,  beings  frc»n  a 
better  world,  and  yet  partakers  of  our  feelings  and 
sharers  in  our  sorrows.  What  his  mistress  is  in  a 
lover's  eye,  that  Mr.  Sully  makes  her.  What  the 
ideal  of  the  poet  is,  that  the  female  countenance  be- 
comes under  this  painter's  pencil.  In  the  soul  of  the 
artist  who  can  fling  such  a  halo  of  loveliness  around 
the  face  there  must  dwell  visions  of  the  most  exalted 
beauty,  not  such  indeed  as  reigned  in  the  soul  c^ 
Rapliael,  but  others  less  divine,  though  still  hi^h 
above  those  of  c^arth ;  for  in  the  countenances  of  the 
women  and  children  of  Sully,  especially  in  his  ideal 
ones,  there  shines  a  grace  and  loveliness,  totally 
distinct  from  mere  physical  elegance,  which  at  times 
ravishes  us  with  the  belief  that  the  longings  of  our 
childhood  after  supernal  beauty  have  at  last  been 
realized. 
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I    MUST    GO    AND    LEAVE    THEE,    MARY." 

AN    ORIGINAL    SONQ, 

WRITTEN  FOR  BURNS'  BEAUTIFUI-LT  PLAINTn'E  AIR, 

"THOU  HAST  LEFT  ME  EVER,  JAMIE," 

AND  imCRIKKD  TO 


MISS   MARY    L- 
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Tbat     I     ne'er  may    wa    tbee,  Ma  •  17,    Tbat      I    ne'er  Buj  aee    tbee. 


I 


Gladtome  flew  the  hours  by,  Mary, 
Gladsome  flew  the  hours  by, 

When  thou  sattest  near  my  side, 
But  with  many  a  sigh, 

Sad  and  slowly  will  they  glide. 
When  thou  art  not  nigh,  Mary, 
When  thou  art  not  nigh. 

WTien  the  day  declineth,  Mary, 
When  the  day  declineth, 

And  my  heart  o'ercome  with  grief, 
Sadly  then  rcpuieth. 

From  the  light  I  Ml  seek  relief, 
O'er  the  past  that  shincth,  Mary, 
O'er  the  pa»t  that  shineth. 


Oft  will  I  remember,  Mary, 
Ofl  will  I  remember, 

All  thy  acts  of  ichidness  shown, 
Words  so  true  and  tender, — 

And,  for  years,  their  fimcied  tone 
Shall  a  new  joy  render,  Mary, 
Shall  a  new  joy  render. 

And  even  to  life's  end,  Mary, 
And  even  to  life's  end. 

Though  I  roam  o'er  land,  or  sea, 
Yet  backward  will  I  send 

Thoughts  of  truest  love  to  Ihcc, 
To  thee,  my  faithful  friend,  Mary, 
To  thee,  my  faithful  friend. 


REVIEW    OF    NEW    BOOKS. 


Tic  Mjfsterits  of  Pari* :  A  Novel.    Bf  Bugem  But.    New 

Ywk,  Harper  f  Brother*,  and  Winchester. 

A  people  who,  like  the  French,  in  the  short  ipace  of  fifty 
years,  have  mn  through  a  period  c^  history  that  might  well 
occupy  five  hundred,  cannot,  witli  all  their  excitability,  be 
■iq^iosed  to  take  that  abaorbmg  interest  in  politics  which  a 
yoothfiil  population  like  our  own  is  known  to  bestow  on 
them.  Nothing  hai^^  so  heavily  on  a  nation,  oppressed  by 
the  infirmities  of  an  age  of  twenty  centuries,  as  tinu  cither 
Ibr  reflection,  repentance  or  q>eeulation  as  to  future  events. 
French  politics  have  described  a  huge  eccentric  curve, 
which  has  re-entered  into  itself,  and,  its  laws  being  now 
IH'etty  generally  known  and  understood,  ceased  to  surprise 
or  amuse  the  people.  They  have  seen  the  Republic  and 
*<  The  Hundred  Days,'*  tlie  Empire  and  the  Restoration, 
the  Revolution  of  July,  the  Citizen  King  and  the  September 
Laws,  and  are  disposed  to  exclaim,  with  King  Solomon, 
"  All  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit."  The  social  evils 
which  are  inherent  in  the  gregarious  nature  of  man,  and 
which  a  high  state  of  civilization  will  alwajrs  foster,  are 
not  to  be  mended  by  political  reforms  or  changes  of  dynas< 
ties.  The  battle  between  wealth  and  labor,  luxury  and 
misery,  must  be  fought  with  moral  and  religious  weapons. 
For  the  cancer  which  is  gnawing  at  the  very  vitals  of  the 
social  organization  of  Europe  there  is  no  political  panacea 
in  the  shape  of  Democracy,  Aristocracy  or  Monarchy.  The 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  political  complexion 
of  states  kept,  for  a  time,  the  expectations  of  the  people 
alive-property  changed  hands — the  rich  became  desti- 
tute, and  the  political  or  military  adventurer  accumulated 
millions ;  but  the  laws  of  property  and  their  consequences 
remained  unaltered,  and  the  deluded  people  found  that  they 
had  sacrificed  their  peace  and  their  domestic  happiness  to  a 
chimera. 

The  French  have,  more  than  any  other  nation  of  Europe, 
realized  the  vanity  of  political  passions,  and  a  general 
apathy— a  state  of  complete  indiflerence  as  regards  the 
organization  of  government — has  become  the  leading 
characteristic  of  all  who  lay  claims  to  a  superior  education 
and  refinement.  Politics,  one  of  the  noblest  sciences  of 
antiquity,  are  no  longer  deemed  worthy  the  occupation  of 
the  scholar,  but  considered  rather  ha  moral  sores  which  are 
to  be  banish^  from  society.  The  press,  which,  in  every 
country,  is  more  or  less  the  exponent  of  public  sentiment, 
partakes  strongly  of  this  feeling.  Instead  of  cxomluing 
measures  or  debating  questions  of  state,  it  assumes  a  social 
position,  and  destro>'B  the  men  who  are  the  legitimate  ob- 
jects of  its  attacks  with  the  power  of  irony,  sarcasm  and 
pertijlage.  Its  conductors  feel  that  they  and  the  public 
for  whom  they  write  are  as  little  to  be  affected  by  political 
lectures,  as  states  and  empires  are  to  be  established  on  ab- 
stract principles  of  philosophy.  They  have  no  political 
conviction,  and  the  French  people  have  so  completely 
lived  through  every  political  experiment,  and  so  thoroughly 
failed  in  all,  that  it  is  only  the  humblest  classes— the  poli- 
ticians living  from  hand  to  mouth— who  still  dare  to  cherish 
a  hope  of  a  better  future.  These,  however,  are  of  no  ac- 
count in  the  present  organization  of  Europe ;  they  are  the 
mere  medium  in  which  visible  bodies  move ;  their  action  is 
known  only  in  the  a^pregate. 

The  French,  as  a  nation,  are  a  most  imaginative  and 
poetical  people.    They  know  how  to  gild  poverty,  and  to 


give  vice  the  semblance  of  decorum  if  not  virtue.  As  long 
as  a  Frenchman  guards  le  dUkor*  (preserves  appearances) 
he  is  not  necessarily  degraded  in  his  own  estimation.  He 
may  surround  himself,  by  the  happy  ingenuity  of  his  coun- 
trymen, with  the  semblance  of  comfort  and  even  luxury, 
and  the  polish  of  a  peopla  big  with  national  pride,  and 
deeply  tutored  in  the  school  of  adversity,  will  save  his  self- 
love  from  a  thousand  mortifications  which  in  England 
would  add  poison  to  the  stings  of  poverty.  With  such  a 
people  vice  and  crime  must  necessarily  wecu*  a  greater 
variety  of  aq;>ects,  and  corrode  deeper  than  where,  like  a 
cutaneous  disease,  they  fly  at  once  to  the  surface.  Eugene 
Sue,  therefore,  had  a  larger  and  much  more  important 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  vast  talents  than  Boz  could 
find  in  England ;  though  the  minds  of  these  writers  evi- 
dently resemble  each  other,  and  the  success  of  Boz  in  Eng- 
land and  America  was  probably  the  means  of  stimulating 
the  efibrts  of  Sue. 

But  before  we  enter  on  the  respective  merits  of  these 
justly  popular  writers,  we  would  yet  speak  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  which  favored  the  development  of  the  genius 
of  Eugene  Sue.  The  French,  wearied  of  the  profitlesa 
discussions  in  the  Chambers  and  the  public  prints,  have  in- 
troduced the  fashion  oifeuilleton  writing,  which,  unce  the 
death  of  Armond  Carel,  absorbs  more  literary  talent  than 
the  political  essays  written  only  in  the  interest  of  particular 
personages.  A  French  paper  is  now  divided  into  the 
strictly  political  part  (seldom  read  by  men  of  information) 
and  the  literary  and  artistical,  divided  from  the  former  by 
a  rule.  The  portion  printed  under  the  rule  is  called  the 
"/<i«//eton,"  (leaflet,)  and  consists  principally  of  literary 
and  artistical  criticisms,  (including  the  drama  and  the 
opera,)  and  a  series  of  original  articles  in  the  shape  of 
popular  sketches,  picturhigs  of  society,  biographies  of  emi- 
nent men,  novels,  A:c.  The  writers  for  this  branch  of  lite- 
rature occupy  a  very  high  social  position,  (which  is  quite 
the  reverse  in  England,  as  regards  uew^Miper  contri- 
butors and  magazine  writers,)  and  the  best  of  them,  Eugene 
Sue  and  Jule  Janiii,  have  accumulated  ample  fortunes. 
The  latter  has  been  known  to  receive  as  much  as  fiAy 
thousand  francs  per  annum  for  his  contributions  to  a  single 
journal ;  and  Eugene  Sue  has  been  tlie  lion  of  the  elite  ot 
Paris  ever  since  the  successful  publication  of  his  "  Mathilde, 
ou  hs  Memoires  d'une  Jeune  Femme."  Talent  finding  no 
floor  closed  in  France,  the  son  of  a  comparatively  obscure 
physician  found  himself  soon  nn  homme  recherche  in  the 
most  refined  circles  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  and  had 
an  q>portunity  of  watching  society  in  all  its  aq;>ects,  and 
not  only,  as  is  the  case  with  Boz,  in  the  lower  walks  of 
life.  Boz  becomes  tedious  by  repetition,  or  by  represent- 
ing but  diflerent  phases  of  the  same  object.  He  knows  but 
one  classof  society— the  one  with  whom  he  was  brought 
in  contact.  Eugene  Sue  knows  Paris  from  the  fauxbourg* 
St.  Otrmain  and  Honore  to  the  quartier  du  Marai*  and  the 
faubourg  St.  Antoine ;  and  by  that  means  France,  which, 
socially  cpeaking,  is  half  of  Europe.  Every  thing  in  France 
wears  a  social  aspect ;  the  Chambers  themselves  being  but 
the  great  national  drawing-room,  in  which  wit,  sarcasm, 
repartee  and  epigram  are  constantly  employed,  less  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation,  than  for  the  gratification  of  private 
ambition  or  the  cravings  of  individual  passious.  The 
greatest  of  French  diplomatists,  Talleyrand,  delivered  his 
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opinions  in  the  shape  of  bans  mots ;  and  Us  witticisms  were 
political  revelations.  And  yet  this  extraordinary  man  had 
a  inivate  secretary,  Mons.  de  Montrond,  who  received  a 
pennon  of  5000  francs  per  annum  for  keeping  the  secrets  of 
the  French  governments  from  1789—1840,  and  who  was 
even  more  canning  than  his  master,  whom  he  professed  to 
love  merely  "because  he  was  so  c(nnpletely  vicious." 
The  fact  is,  French  society  has  a  degree  of  admiration  even 
for  vice,  when  it  bears  its  crest  fearleaiUy  aloft— a  sense 
of  "  the  sublimity  of  egotism"  4md  of  crime.  What  a  field 
was  there  for  the  talents  of  such  a  man  as  Eugene  9ue ! 

One  talent  our  author  is  said  to  possess,  par  txulUnet — 
at  least  so  say  the  women  in  Paris— that  of  depicting  the 
stx.  His  "Mnnotrex  d^uiM  Jinnw  JRrmme,"  presoit  a 
hhltons,  and  yet  a  striking  and  highly  wrought  piotnre  c4 
society  as  it  is— not  as  it  should  be.  Eugene  Sue  showed 
himself,  in  that  work,  a  fearfully  correct  copyist,  and  yet 
endowed  with  the  highest  powers  of  imagination,  and 
of  the  most  artistical  skill.  In  these  requisites  he 
{■decidedly  superior  to  his  English  rival.  Boz,  in  using 
the  flash  language  of  different  classes  of  society,  often 
ifaikB  the  artist  and  descends  to  the  character  of  the  mere 
correct  reporter.  He  describes  scenes  and  singh  traits  of 
<4iaraeter  admirably ;  but  is  not  equal  to  the  delineation  of 
ckanuter  itself.  He  gives  effects  but  no  motives.  Eugene 
Sue  combines  with  the  qualifications  of  Boz  as  an  observer, 
those  of  the  artist  in  style  and  the  poet  in  conception,  which 
enables  him  always  to  remain  master  of  the  form  in  which 
to  dress  his  subject.  Taking  his  heroes  and  heroines  from 
nature,  he  yet  throws  such  a  poetical  influence  round 
them,  and  provides  them  with  such  a  rich  and  highly 
oolored  drapery — that  he  presents  to  us  a  work  of  arty  as 
wen  as  a  correct  account  of  human  nature. 

Sue's  "  Mathilde,"  which  abounds  in  tragical  incidents, 
was  soon  travestied  in  the  comic  theatre  of  the  Palais 
Mtyaly  while,  for  the  benefit  of  the  higher  classes,  a  Key 
was  published,  which  indicated  the  different  persons  de- 
picted in  the  work.  The  principal  mauvais  sujetj  Lugarto, 
represents  Count  Demidoff— a  Russian  noble  married  to  the 
Princess  of  Montfort,  (daughter  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,) 
now  living  at  Florence  in  Italy — one  of  those  frightful  ob- 
jects of  fashionable  criminality  of  which  the  higher  classes 
of  Russia  Aimiffh  so  many,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of 
the  best  proofs  of  the  civilized  barbarism  of  that  gloomy 
eooitry.  The  principal  heroine  is  the  beautiful  and  ac- 
oomplished  Madame  de  ##*,  whose  name,  in  all  proba- 
bility, is  a  matter  of  no  interest  to  the  American  reader. 
Every  character  in  the  work  is  so  well  described,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  hnndlcd  with  so  much  delicacy  and  good 
sense,  that  the  work  has  been  translated  into  all  European 
languages,  as  containing  the  very  best  index  of  fashionable 
life,  and  the  vices  which  spring  from  it. 

With  an  established  reputation  as  a  writer,  and  having 
the  entree  to  every  house  in  Paris,  Eugene  Sue  commenced 
his  "  Mysteries,"  prolwbly  as  an  effort  at  genre  painting ; 
bat  the  unexampled  success  of  the  undertaking  prolonged 
it  to  a  point  not  originally  contemplated ;  so  that  for  the 
first  time,  perhaps,  the  abundance  of  matter  overpowered 
his  genius.    The  whole  ends  as  a  novel,  almost  with  a 
moral,  and  a  seeming  effort  of  the  author  to  conciliate  his 
reader.    To  those  who  doubt  the  propriety  of  translating 
the  work  into  English,  we  might  say  what  an  admirer  of 
Goethe  said  to  one  of  his  revilers  on  the  score  of  morality : 
"What  has  morality  to  do  with  the  arts?  no  more  than 
nature  with  bashfulness."    The  subject  of  the  Mysteries  of 
Paris  might  have  been  taken  from  the  secret  Memoires  of 
Fouch^,  but  the  execution  is  masterly,  both  in  point  of 
•lyle  and  poetical  amplification.    Neither  did  the  author 
merely  intend  to  pamper  the  depraved  taste  of  his  country- 
men, by  describing  the  different  garbs  vice  may  asrame  to 


conceal  itself,  hut  rather  to  unmask  it,  so  as  to  warn  the 
unsuspecting  to  beware  of  it.  The  <'  Mysteries  of  Paris" 
exhibit  not  a  conunon  gallery  of  state  prison  crimes,  but 
those  deep  ulcers  in  our  social  system  which  never  come 
within  the  notice  of  the  judicial  tribunals  or  the  legislature 
until  they  are  incurable  or  have  engendered  a  host  of  other 
diseases.  Eugene  Sue  describes  the  moral  scrofula  of 
modem  civilization,  and  the  ineffectual  remedies  hitherto 
proposed  to  stop  its  progrese.  To  a  comnmnity  like  ours 
the  work  may  have  less  meaning,  and,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
amusement,  possess  less  attraction  than  other  works  of 
fiction ;  though  a  good  translation  of  it  could  not  fail  to  in- 
terest the  generd  reader.  The  translations  which  we  have 
seen  remain  unfortunately  very  fair  behind  what  we  ooald 
have  wished  or  anticipated.  That  published  by  Messrs. 
Harper  bears  all  the  marks  of  steamboat  hurry,  and  is 
scarcely  intelligible  in  some  of  the  more  highly  wrought 
passages  of  the  original.  Instead  of  the  meaning  it  gives 
nothing  but  the  words  of  the  author,  and  that  in  so  common- 
place a  manner,  and  so  entirely  destitute  of  the  grace,  re- 
finement, and  elegance  of  style  of  the  original,  that  one 
recognizes  it,  on  the  most  superficial  perusal,  as  a  work  got 
up  for  sale  only,  and  without  any  pretension  to  literary 
merit.  It  is,  in  fact,  little  better  than  a  Newgate  Calendar, 
only  somewhat  more  variegated  and  attractive  on  account 
of  the  female  offenders  of  which  it  purposes  to  tell  the 
story.  The  flash  language  used  by  the  author,  the  tramn 
later  either  did  not  luidcrstand  or  not  know  how  to  render 
into  English,  for  we  do  not  see  even  an  attempt  made  to 
express  the  same  things  by  words  conveying  a  similar 
meaning  in  English.  As  specimens  we  will  only  quote  the 
following : 

Book  n.  chapter  V.  page  354. 

"  Two  strong  hmges  and  a  latch ;  to  fix  and  shut  at  will, 
a  soupape  of  two  feet  square."  *'A  trap,  you  mean  to 
say  ?"  "  No  :  a  soupape."  "  I  cannot  coinnrehend  what 
you  want  witli  a  soupape  ?"  "  Tliai  is  possible,  but  I  can." 
"Very  well,  you  have  only  to  choose;  there  are  the 
hinges.  What  else  do  you  need  ?"  »'  That '»  all."  "  It  is 
not  much."  "  Get  my  goods  ready  at  once,  Prre  Mioou,  I 
will  take  them  as  I  pass ;  I  have  some  more  errands  to  do." 
"  With  your  cart  ?  1  say,  farceur.  I  say  a  bale  of  goods  in 
the  bottom ;  is  it  somethijig  more  that  you  have  taken  from 
every  body's  cupboard,  lillle  glutton?"  "As  you  say, 
Pt-re  Micou  ;  but  you  dr)  n'l  eat  this ;  do  n't  make  me  wait 
for  my  iron,  for  I  must  be  back  to  the  isUmd  by  twelve 
o'clock." 

Here  the  sense  is  almost  entirely  lost  by  the  literal  trans- 
lation of  the  French  flash  terms.  The  same  remarks  apply 
to  the  passage  here  subjoined. 

« If  you  only  had  such  lodgers  as  the  PDrc  Micou — " 
"  Tliat  comes  and  goes ;  if  1  lodge  people  without  pass- 
ports, 1  lodge  great  folks  aim  ;  I  have,  at  this  moment,  two 
traveling  clerks,  a  ix>8toflfice  carrier,  the  leader  of  the 
orchestra  of  Ihc'Cafi'  des  Aveuglen,'  and  a  'rentinre,' 
(living  on  her  income,)  nil  very  genteel  people  ;  it  is  they 
who  save  the  repuiati<iii  of  the  house,  if  the  '  Commissaire' 
wishes  to  exaniuie  loo  closely ;  they  arc  not  lodgers  by 
night,  not  they  ;  they  are  lodgers  by  the  full  light  of  the 
sun."  "  Whenever  it  shines  in  your  passage,  P<.  re 
Micou — "  "  Farceur,  one  more  turn."  "  And  the  Inst, 
for  I  must  clear  out.  Apropos,  Robin,  the  big  lame  man, 
does  he  lodge  here  yet  ?"  "  Up  stairs,  the  next  door  to  the 
mother  and  daughter.  lie  has  consumed  all  his  prison 
money,  and  I  believe  he  has  none  left."  *'  I  say,  look  out  I 
he  is  m '  rupture  de  ban  I* " 

"Rupture  de  ban"  is  perfectly  easy  to  translate,  and 
ought  therefore  not  to  be  put  down  as  an  idiom. 

Why  so  simple  an  address  as  <'  j1  Mons.  U  VieomU  de  St. 
Remfy  Rm  de  Chailloty  Tris  preset  h,  lui-meme^^  should 
not  be  translated  it  is  difficult  to  perceive,  as  is  indeed  the 
reason  of  the  enormous  number  of  mistakes  which  occur 
in  the  French  quotaticms.  A  little  more  care  might  have 
obviated  all  these  difficulties. 
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In  the  sixteenUi  chapter,  where  tlie  author  gives  a 
idquant  but  strictly  artistical  and  admiaiible  description  of 
the  charms  of  Cecily,  he  uses  the  present  tense  in  order  to 
give  his  description  a  dramatic  effect ;  which  is  wholly 
lost  in  the  translation.  Why  such  words  as  "  eontourtf'* 
**Jambes,"  "  molUt  rtbondi,'^  "  coiffure  ds  nuit,"  kc,  should 
be  printed  with  inverted  commas,  and  without  translation, 
when  denoting  terms  used  in  common  life,  and  conveying 
no  idea  at  which  the  most  modest  woman  in  France  need 
blush,  is  inconceivable;  especially  when  coupled  with 
English  expressions  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  Eng- 
lish or  American  society.  The  translator  might,  with 
little  care,  and  by  circumlocution,  have  conveyed  the  full 
meaning  of  the  French  author  without  tref^ssing  on  the 
good  taste  of  his  readers.  The  French  original,  notwith- 
standing its  fq>parent  freedom,  is,  in  this  respect,  a  model  of 
elegance  and  chastity  of  style — in  fact,  the  very  reverse  of 
the  obscene  and  vulgar  phraseology  of  Paul  de  Kock,  the 
bean  ideal  and  patron  of  the  French  chambermaid,  milliner 
or  grisette. 

To  conclude,  "  The  Mysteries  of  Paris"  expose,  in  the 
most  striking  manner,  the  foibles  and  incurable  diseases  of 
society,  and  excite  regret  and  compassion  rather  than  any 
feeling  allied  to  desire.  Eugene  Sue  is  a  mo«t  plastic  artist ; 
bat  of  his  high  literary  and  artistical  perfections  little  or 
nothing  is  seen  in  the  translation  before  iis.  Justice  to  the 
pnblic  compels  us  to  say  that  the  translation  published  by 
the  "  New  World"  u  superior  to  it  in  almost  every  respect ; 
though  none  but  a  poet  can  translate  the  effusions  of  a  poetic 
genius;  and  Park  Benjamin,  we  feel  assured,  is  not  the 
author  of  the  translation. 


fluto/y  of  the  Conquest  of  MexicOt  vrith  a  preliminary  view 
of  the  AneUnt  Mexican  Civilization,  and  the  Life  of  the 
Conqueror.,  Hernando  Cortez  By  William  H.  PreseoU. 
Three  volumes.    New  York^  Harper  jr  BrtHJier$,  1843. 

The  value  of  this  work  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those 
who  have  undertaken  to  inform  themselves  correctly  of 
the  Mexican  (Conquest.  The  inquirers  into  that  subject 
are  met  at  every  step  by  difRculties  that  dishearten 
many,  and  perplex  more.  The  thorough  student,  un- 
satisfied by  the  meager  history  of  Robertson,  or  the 
superstitious  chronicle  of  Solis,  Is  forced  to  search  among 
conflicting  early  aiuialists,  or  crabbed  I^tiii  and  Spanish 
manuscripts — all  of  them  difficult  to  be  procured,  and 
many  of  them  rewartling  him  with  but  a  grain  of 
wheat  amid  a  superfluity  of  chaff.  Nor  has  it  l>een  long 
that  even  these  scanty  materials  have  been  attainable ; 
for,  tmtil  vcr>'  lately,  some  of  the  most  important  authori- 
ties on  the  Ckmquest  lay  buried  and  forgotten  in  the 
libraries  of  Spain.  The  works  of  the  good  father  Sahagun 
and  the  Tezcucan  prince  Ixthilxochitl,  are  two  of  the 
moat  valuable  of  these  disinterred  remains. 

Even,  however,  with  all  this  crude  material  at  his  dis- 
potal,  it  requires  the  most  indefatigable  industry  united  to 
the  rarest  judgment  to  discriminate  truth  from  falsehood. 
and  imravel  the  golden  thread  that  runs  hither  and  thither 
throngh  this  perplexed  and  motley  web.  No  two  writers 
agree  on  all  points.  The  philosophic  Martyr,  the  in- 
volved Hcrrara,  Gomara,  Las  Casus,  and  Torquemada, 
eontradict  and  steal  from  each  other  with  the  coolest 
effrontery.'  One  tells  the  history  as  he  sees  it,  through 
the  prejudices  of  the  colonist ;  the  other  narrates  it  as  it 
i^jpears  to  him,  residing  at  the  Castilian  court.  Diaz,  an 
actor  in  the  scene,  sits  down  fifty  years  after  the  conquest 
to  tell  his  story ;  Cortez  details  it  at  the  time.  Yet  no  one 
ki  to  be  implicitly  believed.  Only  the  phiUwophic  critic, 
accustomed  to  onolzye  doubtful  historical  evidence-,  can 


detect  the  truth  amid  such  varying  acoocmti ;  and  not  then, 
unless  he  haa  made  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  writers 
his  study,  so  that  he  may  know  how  much  to  allow  for 
prejudice,  hearsay,  misplaced  patriotism,  and  the  other 
causes  that  lead  honest  men  to  publish  lymg  histories. 

Through  this  labyrinth  Mr.  Prescott  has  held  his  course 
with  wonderful  exactness.  We  do  not  find  a  single  state- 
ment of  a  £Bu:t  of  importance  to  which  exception  can  be 
taken.  Very  rarely  are  we  called  on  to  demur  to  his  in- 
ferences. His  opinions  of  the  actors  in  the  conquest  are  in 
the  main  correct,  though  his  estimate  of  Cortez  is  some- 
what higher  than  we  had  adopted,  or  than  should  be 
adopted  even  on  Mr.  Prescott's  own  showing.  But  this  is 
a  subject  that  cannot  be  discussed  in  our  narrow  limits.  A 
paper  on  Cortez,  written  in  a  dispassionate  style,  would  be 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  miscellaneous  literature  of 
America ;  but  it  would  require  the  limits  of  a  Quarterly 
Review,  and  the  brilliant  pen  of  a  Macaulay  to  do  justice 
to  the  theme.  And  yet  what  magnificent  articles  might  be 
written  on  that  romantic  age,  when  empires  were  over- 
run by  adventurers,  and  cities  sacked  by  the  free  rovers  of 
the  seas! 

The  preliminary  view  of  the  Ancient  Mexican  Civiliza- 
tion is,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable,  and  it  certainly  is  the 
most  moral  portion  of  this  book.  The  materials  for  this 
view  are  derived  from  Sahagim  and  Ixthilxix;hitl.  Their 
dusty  manuscripts,  dug  out  of  decaying  convents,  inform  us 
of  the  existence  of  a  people  in  Mexico  prior  to  the  con- 
quest, who  had  attained  a  civilization  in  many  points  not 
inferior  to  the  ^^mniards  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  equal 
to  that  of  the  Moguls  of  the  present  day.  The  proficiency 
of  the  Toltccs  in  the  arts,  and  their  successors  the  Aztecs 
and  Tezcucans,  while  surrounding  tribes  were  buried  in 
barbarism,  is  one  of  the  marvels  connected  with  the  early 
history  of  America. 

The  arrangement  pursued  by  Mr.  Prescott  in  developing 
his  story  is  sensible  and  clear.  He  never  digresses  im- 
properly. In  his  hands  the  interest  of  the  narrative  does 
not  flag.  The  reader  is  carried  away  on  the  stream  of 
events  and  cannot  pause,  duruig  a  first  perusal,  to  criticise 
minor  faults  of  style  and  diction.  And  yet,  even  in  style  and 
diction,  Mr.  Prescott  should  not  be  censured  by  a  liberal 
critic ;  for  though  he  is  at  times  careless  and  at  others 
bombastic,  he  is  fiar  oftener  lively,  picturesque,  and  even 
eloquent.  In  one  or  two  instances  he  soars  to  the  sublime. 
Among  the  finest  passages  in  the  work  we  would  instance 
the  description,  in  the  first  volume,  of  the  early  Spanish 
adventurers,  and  the  narrative,  in  the  second,  of  the  arrival 
of  Cortez  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Tezcuco,  and  his  first 
glimpse  of  the  long  coveted  city  of  Mexico. 

The  work  is  elegantly  printed,  in  the  same  size  and  style 
as  Mr.  Prescott's  "  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella." 
We  need  not  say  that  no  gentleman's  library  will  be  com- 
plete without  these  volumes. 


Austria^  ViennOf  Prague^  jrc.f  ^c,  fe.  By  J.  C.  Kohl^ 
Author  of  « Russia  and  the  Russians."  Philadelphia^ 
Carey  ^  Hart. 

The  author  of  these  entertaining  sketches  is  a  young 
man  of  a  very  promising  descriptive  talent,  but  who  has 
seen  too  little  of  society  and  the  world  in  general,  to  be 
able  to  catch  more  than  the  external  and  most  prominent 
traits  of  a  people*s  character.  For  a  person  who  wishes 
to  hurry  through  a  coimtry— to  see  the  principal  etlifices, 
galleries  of  paintings,  theatres,  &;c. — in  short,  for  one 
who  is  in  a  habit  of  viewing  the  manners  of  a  people 
from  the  top  of  a  stage-coach,  we  know  no  better  work 
than  Kohl's.    His  book  is  twice  as  good,  if  not  quite  as 
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jnmctica),  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  as  Mrs.  Stark's 
Italy,  or  the  contineutul  travels  "  gx)t  np"  with  so  much 
nccess  by  young  Beutley.  But  Mr.  Kohl  gives  us  no 
very  striking  views  of  national  character,  no  insight  into 
the  secret  motives  of  men  and  their  rulers,  and  does  not 
teem  to  depict  more  than  the  dresses,  equipages  and 
ordinary  mode  of  living  of  the  people  whose  manners  he 
describes.  Thui,  however,  he  does  v)  accurately,  so  much 
better  than  men  who,  with  a  few  bold  strokes,  sketch  the 
whole  character  of  a  nation,  that  his  book  becomes  a  very 
useful  traveling  companion,  which  we  recommend  to  all 
who  wi*h  to  make  the  tour  of  the  European  Continent. 
For  what  Mr.  Kohl  lacks  in  the  power  of  generalization, 
he  more  ihon  compensates  by  his  very  minute  details. 
He  has  no  poetic  imagination,  but  he  has  taste,  and  de- 
scribes incidents  very  prettily.  His  work  on  Russia,  which 
was  published  at  Dresden,  gave  us  a  very  good  idea  of  that 
country,  until  the  Marquis  of  Cusline  gave  u*  an  insight 
into  Russian  society ;  and  his  "  Austria"  is  unquestionably 
urach  more  useful  and  instructive,  though  infinitely  less 
entertaining,  than  ''  Austria  and  the  Au^trionci"  by  Mrs. 
Trollope.  Mr.  Kohl  describes  what  fu  has  »een  and  how 
nhings  appeared  to  Aim,  but  he  hus  nr)t  yet  (what  every 
traveler  ought  to  have)  a  standard  of  com{>ari«>n. 

Mr.  Kohl  was  born,  of  poor  parents,  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
Buny,  in  the  Ilnnsc  town  of  Bremen,  and  cannot  now  be 
more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age.  He  studied  at  the 
University  of  Goettingen,  and  then  set  out  traveling,  as 
his  readers  may  affirm,  to  some  purpose.  He  seems,  at 
one  lime,  to  have  had  some  predilections  for  Russia ;  but 
of  these  his  joumeyings  have  cured  him,  and  he  appears 
now  ruthcr  inclined  to  favor  the  vieviTj  of  Austria.  He 
contemplates  traveling  through  France,  Italy,  England, 
the  United  States  and  South  America,  and  to  write  a  book 
on  each  of  these  c«mntrics  His  work  on  Prussia  ond 
Silesia  is  in  press ;  and  he  vtba  not  long  ago  engaged  by 
Baron  Coila,  the  patron  of  m  many  young  literary  talents 
in  Germany,  to  write  a  work  on  Huiigary,  Transylvania, 
and  the  principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wnllachia,  on 
which  several  interesting  communicatioiui  written  by  him, 
in  the  8hai)e  of  letters  to  the  editors,  have  already  appeared 
in  the  Augsburg  Gazette.  Asa  gentleman,  lie  is  remark- 
able for  his  agreeable,  ni<Kle.<»t,  uiuu!«iuniing  maimers,  which 
are  throughout  reflected  in  his  writing*.  His  style  is 
graceful  and  fluent,  and  he  in,  take  him  as  a  wlH>le,  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  gftire  )>ainters  of  the  present  day.  Of 
thai  heaviness,  which  is  more  or  less  the  inheritance  of  all 
German  writers  on  fact:*,  he  has  but  little,  and  his  transla- 
tor remains,  in  this  respect,  scarcely  behind  the  author. 
The  publishers,  in  case  of  Xhe  success  of  the  present  trans- 
lation, have  promisetl  us  "  the  remaining  portions,  Bohe- 
mia, the  Danube,"  A:c.,  and  we  take  them  at  their  word* 
hoping  that  they  will  soon  fulfill  their  promise.  To  the 
American  reader,  it  matters  not  whether  the  author  has 
compiled  many  parts  of  his  work  from  local  German 
writers  or  from  old  chronicles ;  nor  will  he  be  deterred 
from  perusmg  the  work  by  the  fact— which  will  not  soon 
come  to  his  knowledge— that  the  author  never  spent  more 
tTmn  six  weeks  hi  Austria  proper. 


The  JEiuid  of  Virgil,  with  English  XoUs,  Critical  and  Ex- 
flanatory^  a  Mftriral  ClaiHs  and  Ind<x.  By  Charles 
Anlhon^  LL.  D.  One  volume.  New  York.  Harper  f 
Brothers,  lb43. 

The  execution  of  this  work  fully  equals  our  expecta- 
tions of  it,  high  as  they  were.  The  note*  ore  copious  and 
outweigh  those  of  C«M»per's  Virgil  immeasurably.  Indeed 
there  is  no  coniparis-  n\  between  the  two.  American  edi- 
tions of  the  daisies  are  now  the  best. 


OuK  PoRTaAiT  GALLxmT.— The  next  writer  who  will 
appear  in  Our  Portrait  Gallery  will  be  N.  P.  Willis,  Esq., 
a  gentleman  who  has  made  his  bow  to  "  Gkahaji ,"  but 
who  is  too  food  of  good  company  to  be  long  absent  from 
the  monthly  gathering  of  the  choice  assemblage  of  "  Our 
Contributors."  We  are  promised  a  fine  poem,  at  least,  for 
a  future  number. 

The  face  and  biography  of  every  writer  of  note  in  the 
Union  Avill  be  embraced  in  the  scries  now  being  published 
m  Graham^s  Magazine,  and  this  must  give  the  work  a 
permanent  vaitu,  in  every  library,  apart  from  the  writings 
of  the  distinguished  authors  themselves. 

It  has  become  fashionable  among  a  certain  set~avery 
small  one — to  sneer  at  the  "  light  magazines,"  as  if  the 
literature  of  a  young  and  growing  nation  must  be  heatty  to 
be  good,  or  would  be  popular  if  it  were.  The  light  maga- 
zines are  but  so  many  wings  of  a  young  people  panting  for 
a  literature  of  their  own— the  pioneers  to  the  mount  of 
national  fame  in  this  regard — they  are  training  a  host  of 
yoimg  writers,  and  creating  an  army  of  readers,  who  arc 
biding  their  time,  and  urging  on  a  happier  day.  We  do  not 
despair,  if  we  live,  of  seeing  a  high-toned  magazine  with 
fifty  thousand  readers,  or  of  publishing  it,  and  without  the 
aid  of  pictures ;  but  the  man  who  expects  it  now  is  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ahead  of  his  time— a  fellow  with  his  eyes  shut 
upon  the  active  world  around,  dreaming  of  a  heaven  which 
he  has  no  ability  to  assist  in  creating,  or  capacity  to  enjoy, 
if  thrust  into  it  by  the  head  and  shoulders. 

If  any  of  our  friends  of  the  press  doubt  our  position,  they 
are  at  liberty  to  try  and  pay  for  any  experiment  they  may 
be  pleased  to  make.  We  Imve  convinced  ourselves,  and 
shall  rest  satisfied  with  efforts  to  make  Graham's  Magazine 
th£  best  of  its  class,  and,  if  possible,  the  highest  even  in 
literary  reputation  of  any  American  magazine,  and  shall 
gradually  blend  with  the  lighter  character  of  the  work  as 
much  of  the  useful  as  may  be  deemed  prudent. 

It  is  perhaps  true  that  the  popular  magazines  of  the  day 
are  too  much  devoted  to  the  merely  ornamental,  and  the 
dei>artnient  of  "  Our  Portrait  Gallery,^^  with  biographies  of 
our  own  WTiters  and  naval  heroes,  and  occasional  able 
critical  papers  u|)on  other  topics  must  be  hailed  a*  a  relief 
as  well  as  a  good  omen.  Our  mngazuies  must  have  a  value 
altove  their  fashion  plat€S,  fancy  engravings,  and  light 
stories,  to  be  in  any  degree  exalted  to  the  character  and 
position  of  standard  works. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  pioneers  in  the  lighter  magnzme  literature  may 
be  enabled  to  mo<lify  much  the  character  of  their  magazines. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  taste  improves  and  extends, 
the  public  will  be  content  with  one  or  two  exquisite 
origmal  engravings,  from  drawings  by  our  own  painters, 
so  carefully  elaborated  as  to  be  really  worth  a  dozen  copies 
of  stale  prints — and  ardently  do  we  long  for  the  day,  and 
heartily  shall  we  contribute  to  bring  it  about.  In  fact, 
we  have  already  taken  the  first  steps  to  secure  so  desirable 
an  end.  The  leading  embellishment  in  the  January  Num- 
ber was  from  an  original  picture,  painted  expressly  for  us 
by  Thomas  Sully,  Esq.,  and  in  the  present  number  we  give 
an  original  from  Rothermel,  a  yoimg  Phikulelphia  artist, 
who  is  rapidly  risuag  in  his  profession.  We  have  now  in 
the  hands  of  engravers  several  original  pictures,  by  Chap- 
man, Sully,  Leutze,  Conaroe,  Croome,  and  other  well 
known  artists ;  and,  if  these  elegant  prints  are  properly  ap- 
preciated, we  shall  adopt  at  once  the  plan  of  havuigoll  our 
pictures  pointed  expressly  for  this  Magazine.  In  the 
meanwhile,  gentlemen  critics,  please  remember  that  ours  is 
a  magazme  of  art  os  well  as  of  literature — that  we  are 
furthering  the  interests  of  a  large  number  of  artists  as  well 
as  writers— and  judge  ns  accordingly. 
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LUCK    IS    EVERY    THING. 


BT  JOfiSra  B.  CnAKDLEa. 


The  course  of  true  love,  it  is  said,  did  never  yet 
ran  smoc^h ;  and  those  who  ha\'c  had  experience  on 
that  turnpike  of  the  affections,  or  rather  railroad,  as  it 
is  soon  run  over,  bear  testimony  to  the  jolts,  "  run- 
nings off,"  and  mashings  up  alive,  of  which  the  poets 
speak.  "We  have  no  great  taste,  in  this  time  of  politics 
and  perplexities,  to  dahl)le  in  "  fancy  stocks,"  and 
risk  our  reputation  for  gravity ;  yet  the  illustration  of 
an  aphorism  of  admitted  tnith,  may  be  considered 
seasonable,  and  the  moral  deduced  from  the  illustra- 
tion may  compea«ale  some  for  the  time  of  reading  it. 

In  the  year  1814 — ^we  remenil>er  the  time  well, 
because  a  part  of  the  incidents  of  the  stor}^  were  con- 
nected with  a  great  event,  an  event  not  likely  to  be 
forgotten — well,  in  the  year  ISl  1,  a  yoimg  man,  who 
to  a  visionary  mind,  and  a  consequent  "want  of  em- 
ployment, added  a  most  desperate  affection  for  a  young 
lady^  quite  too  good  for  him,  if  his  business  pursuits 
were  alone  considered,  but  just  his  match,  if  confiding 
affection,  purity  of  mind,  and  innocence  of  purpose, 
are  the  reward  of  large  endowments,  strict  integrity, 
and  a  desire  for  honest  competence,  without  the  means 
of  obtaining  it. 

Time  was  no  more  pleasing  young  man  in  the 
thriviBg  village  than  Henry  Bradford ;  and  every  body 
agreed  with  his  neighbors,  that  he  was  the  most 
sgnMLe  person,  and  the  best  educated  about.  But 
he  did  not  study  law,  he  despised  medicine,  and  did 
not  take  to  the  church ;  he  had  frequently  thought  of 
*•  merchandise,"  but  that  required  a  capital,  which  he 
^onld  not  raise,  and  so  he  did  not  get  ahead,  though  he 
was  forever  on  the  brink  of  some  wonderful  success, 
which  he  certainly  would  have  secured,  if  lie  had  only 
entered  upon  the  enterprise. 

Blary  Carver  evidently  loved  Henry  Bradford;  for 
Icaofwing  that,  excepting  ^is  handsome  person,  pleasing 
),  and  good  character,  he  liad  nothing  to  offer, 


she  would  not  otherwise  have  been  deaf  to  the  offers  of 
so  many  young  men,  whose  character  and  positions 
rendered  them  desirable  to  the  family.  These  oWsn 
were  rci>calcd  so  often,  and  hints  so  strong  were  given 
to  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Carver,  that  it  was  deemed  proper, 
after  a  serious  deliberation  in  cabinet  cotmcil,  to  ad- 
monish tbeir  daughter  that  Henry  was  in  no  business, 
and  vrxis  not  likely  to  be  in  a  way  to  maintain  a  family. 

Mrs.  Carver  opened  the  diplomacy  with  her  daugb* 
ter,  and,  after  two  or  three  conferences,  retreated  un- 
der the  laugh  of  Mar)-,  who  declared  that  she  did  not 
doubt  tliat  Henry  would  one  day  be  rich  enough  to 
take  care  of  both,  for  he  had  had  a  dream  tliat  be 
should  be.  Mrs.  Carver  liad  no  dispositicrti  to  lai:^ 
in  such  a  serious  mission,  and  no  desire  to  be  angry 
with  her  daughter. 

Mary,  however,  knew  that  when  her  father  came 
to  negotiate,  she  would  have  to  use  other  arguments 
than  laughter,  and  therefore  she  admonished  Henry  of 
the  approaching  storm.  Hear}'  thought  of  it  two  or 
tliree  daj-s,  an  unusual  time  for  him  to  devote  to  any 
thing  like  his  personal  affairs. 

At  length  the  family  was  honored  by  a  formal  oflfer 
from  a  clergy-man  in  a  neighboring  town.  He  was 
learned,  pious,  rich,  and  respected,  and  such  an  oflfer 
was  not  to  be  slighted.  It  was  not  slighted.  Old  Mir. 
Carver  took  the  subject  to  heart,  and  Mrs.  Carver  gave 
her  sheer  muslin  cap  a  double  clear  starching  upon  the 
very  idea  of  becoming  mother-in-law  to  a  minister. 
Mary  pondered  these  things  in  her  heart.  She  saw 
the  improlMibility  of  Henry's  ever  attaining  a  situation 
that  would  warrant  matrimony.  She  was  listening  to 
her  mother's  account  of  liis  want  of  application  to 
business,  his  apparent  disregard  of  all  the  ordinary 
means  of  attaining  competence,  and  of  his  utter  ladc 
of  what  is  called  common  sense ;  and  the  old  lady  con- 
cluded her  homily  with  a  remark,  that  she  believed 
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Henry  Bradford  would  think  more  of  a  dream  of 
wealth  twice  repeated,  than  of  the  best  prospects  that 
ever  presented  business  preferment. 

"  Mother,"  said  Mary,  "  Henry  is  not  a  fool." 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Carver,  hesitatingly,  "  he  w  not  a 
fool,  certainly." 

"  Why,  then,  do  you  talk  so  of  him  ?"  asked  Mary. 
"  But  there  he  is  coming  now,"  continued  the  girl. 

*'  Speak  to  him  plainly,  my  child,"  said  Mrs.  Carver. 

Mary  made  no  answer,  for  she  was  a  little  mortified 
at  the  ludicrous  turn  which  her  mother  had  given  to 
Henry's  rather  dreamy  propositions,  though  she  never 
had  heard  him  build  any  castles  in  the  air  out  of  such 
materials. 

Hear)'  came  with  his  usual  pleasant  humor,  and  sat 
down  by  Mary,  and,  after  a  few  words,  he  perceived 
that  something  was  >^Tong. 

"  Mar)',"  said  he,  "  have  you  been  reading  the  Sor- 
rows of  Werter  ?" 

"  No,  Henry',  but  I  have  been  listening  to  mother's 
sorrows — her  lamentations  over  you.    She  says — " 

**  Never  mind  what  she  sa^'S,  Mary,  as  I  perceive 
it  is  not  very  good ;  just  listen  to  what  I  have  to  tell." 

"  Well,  what  is  it,  Henry  ?    I  hope  it  is  good." 

"  Excellent,  capital ;  it  will  be  delightful." 

"  Do,  then,  tell  me  wliat  it  is." 

"  Why,  last  Sunday  night,  I  dreamed  thai — " 

"  Dreavud!"  exclaimed  Mary,  with  a  most  dolorous 
sigh. 

"  Aye,  dreamed.^^ 

" Well,  go  on." 

"  I  dreamed  that  I  had  drawn  ten  thousand  dollars 
in  the  Pljinoutli  Beach  Lottery." 

"Well,  wliat  then?" 

**  Why,  I  dreamed  the  same  on  Monday  night,  and 
on  Tuesday  night,  and  the  number  A^'as  5,  4,  3,  2. 
Well,  I  sent  right  to  Boston  on  Wednesday,  and  pur- 
chased the  ticket,  and  here  it  is ;  you  shall  keep  it, 
Mary,  and  when  I  go  up  to  Boston  for  the  prize  you 
shall  go  with  me." 

Poor  Mary  smiled  mournfully  and  reproachingly. 
Henry  left  the  house,  and  went  home  satibiied  that  he 
had  made  a  right  disposition  of  the  ticket. 

Day  after  day  did  Henry  watch  at  the  postoffice,  to 
read  the  first  report  of  the  drawing ;  but  day  aAer  day 
passed  without  the  desired  information. 

At  length  one  of  the  young  men  was  heard  to  remark 
that  Henr>'  Bradlbrd  had  shot  out  of  the  postoffice,  as 
if  he  had  received  some  strange  intelligence. 

•*  Mary,"  said  Henry,  "  here  is  your  father's  paper 
and  look  at  the  returns,  No.  5,  4,  3, 2— ten  thousand 
dollars!" 

Mary  turned  pale — the  news  was  unexpected. 

"  Let 's  go  to  Boston,"  said  Henry,  *'  and  get  the 
money." 

"  The  prizes  are  payable  thirty  days  after  drawing," 
said  Mary,  looking  at  the  bottom  of  the  ticket. 

That  night  Mary  told  her  mother  of  Henry*8  luck. 

Mrs.  Carver  seemed  rather  startled. 

**  Are  you  not  pleased,  mother  ?"  asked  Mary ;  "  do 
you  wish  to  oppose  other  obstacles  to  our  unicm  V* 

*'  Mary,"  said  Mrs.  Carver,  "  do  you  recollect  the 
most  uncompromising  hostility  which  your  father  has 


to  lotteries — ^his  utter  abomination  of  money  thus  di»- 
tribuled?  This  prize  will  be  worse  to  him  than 
poverty.  Ever  since  they  refused  to  make  him  a 
manager  in  Plymouth  Beach  Lottery,  he  has  set  down 
the  whole  as  gambling,  and  every  prize  as  the  devil's 
gift  for  mischief;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  most  people 
begin  to  hold  opinions  with  him." 

"  Why,  mother,  every  body  did  not  ask  to  be  made 
a  manager  in  the  lottery." 

"  No,  no ;  but  people  may,  like  your  father,  arrive 
at  correct  conclusions  from  selfish  considerations,  and 
good  opinions  may  become  general  without  any  special 
motive  for  change." 

The  next  day  Mary  gave  back  to  Henry  his  ticket, 
"^'ith  an  account  of  the  conversation  with  her  mother. 

Henry  was  mortified  at  the  result ;  he  understood 
and  appreciated  the  feelings  of  the  "  old  folks,"  and,  in 
any  other  person's  case,  he  might  have  approved  of  it 

"But  what  does  yom*  father  ^^Tint ?"  said  Henr>'. 
"  Does  he  suppose  that  the  mode  adopted  to  build 
churches,  endow  schools,  and  finish  public  works,  is 
too  impure  to  supply  the  needy  purse  of  one  who 
wishes  to  be  his  son-in-law  ? — ^He  is  more  nice  than 
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wise. 

"  My  father,"  said  Mary,  "  may  not  think  himself 
called  upon  to  be  as  particular  about  what  concerns 
the  public  charities,  corporations,  or  indiflerent  in- 
dividuals, as  he  is,  and  is  bound  to  be,  in  what  con- 
cerns the  respectability  of  his  own  family." 

"  But  if  I  acquire  wealth  by  la'w^ul  means — " 

"Henry,  father  never  asked  tliat  you  should  be 
wealthy ;  he  thought  it  proper,  and  he  makes  it  a  con- 
dition of  our  marriage,  that  you  should  have  some  re- 
spectable business,  since  you  have  not  wealth." 

"  And  your  father  is  right,"  said  Henry  ,  "but  how 
I  am  to  get  clear  of  the  odium  of  my  lottery  prize,  I 
can  neither  see  nor  guess." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  dream  it,  though,"  said  Mary 
archly. 

"  I  can  dream  of  nothing  but  schooners,  brigs  and 
shijw,"  said  Henry. 

"  Oh,  if  you  only  owned  a  good  vessel,"  said  Mary, 
"  I  do  not  know  but  father  would  almost  forgive  its 
coming  as  a  prize." 

"  A  prize  to  a  privateer ^^^  said  Henry,  "  but  not  in  a 
lottery^ 

Henry  wandered  down  toward  the  wliarves  and  un- 
occupied ship  yards.  The  war  allowed  of  little  or  no 
work  among  the  ship  builders.  The  hull  of  a  fine 
brig  lay  at  the  wharf.  She  had  been  launched  a  year, 
and  there  was  n(me  to  purchase  her.  She  was  too 
clumsy  for  a  privateer. 

"  Mr.  Holmes,"  said  Henry,  "  what  is  that  vessel 
worth?" 

"  She  is  worth  twenty  thousand  dollars,"  said  the 
owner  and  builder ;  "  she  cost  that  as  she  is,  and  she 
will  bring  twenty-five  thousand  the  very  hour  peace  i& 
declared." 

"  Would  you  like  the  money  for  her  at  a  cash  price?" 

*  *  Nothing  would  be  more  acceptable.  But  there  are 
not  fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  the  county." 

The  remarks  of  Mary  about  her  father's  respect  for 
a  ship  owner  had  been  running  in  Henry's  head  ever 
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linoe  they  were  uttered,  and  he  beckoned  aside  the 
Ofwner. 

'*  Mr.  Holmes,"  said  Henry,  "  I  have  a  commission 
to  fiilfill,  and,  as  you  know  I  am  net  much  of  a  busi- 
ness man,  I  must  ask  you  to  consider  a  prq[>osition 
which  I  am  about  to  make  to  you,  and  to  answer  me 
eaqtlicitly." 

'*  Let  me  hear  the  proposition." 

"  I  will  give  you  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  brig  as 
she  now  lies." 

"  And  the  time  of  payment  ?" 

"  Within  forty  days.  You  cannot  want  the  money 
sooner ;  the  river  is  frosen  over,  and  you  could  nuike 
no  use  of  the  cash  before  that  time." 

Mr.  Holmes  turned  to  Bradford,  and  said:  "You 
know,  Henry,  that  I  am  aware  that  you  have  not  the 
means  <^  payment,  and  also  that  you  are  not  a  person 
likely  to  be  employ^  as  an  agent  in  such  business, 
and  yet  I  have  every  confidence  in  your  word." 

Henry  explained  fully  to  the  ship  owner  the  state  of 
his  affiiirs,  and  exhibited  to  him  the  lottery  ticket,  No. 
5,  4,  3,  2. 

"  But,"  said  Mr.  Holmes,  "  there  may  be  some  mis- 
take about  the  matter,  or  some  failure  of  the  lottery, 
by  which  I  should  lose." 

Henry  explained  his  motives  and  wishes,  and  in 
two  hours  he  held  in  his  hand  a  bill  of  sale  of  the  brig 
Hdvetius,  which,  as  the  papers  were  not  obtained,  he 
immediately  renamed  Mary.  The  condition  was, 
that  Henry  was  to  hold  the  vessel  for  forty  days,  and 
if,  within  that  time,  he  should  pay  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, she  was  to  be  his ;  if  not,  she  was  to  revert  to 
Mr.  Holmes,  who,  in  the  mean  time,  held  the  ticket 
as  a  sort  of  collateral.  The  bill  of  sale,  as  I  saw  it, 
bore  date  the  5th  of  February,  1615.  Henry  felt  like 
a  new  man.  He  was  a  ship  owner  in  a  place  where 
that  character  was  a  sort  of  aristocracy.  He  went 
day  after  day  to  look  at  his  brig,  wishing  for  the  time 
to  pass  away  for  the  prizo  to  be  paid;  but  he  said 
nothing  yet  to  Mr.  Carver. 

One  evening,  while  Henry  was  talking  with  Mary, 
she  asked  him  what  he  intended  to  do  with  his  vessel 
when  the  forty  daj-s  were  up  ? 

"  Rig  her,  bend  her  sails,  and  then  sell  her,  or  send 
her  to  sea." 

"  Why,  Henry,  it  took  the  whole  of  the  ticket  to 
buy  the  hull  and  the  standing  spars,  and  it  will  take 
half  as  much  more  to  rig  her  and  find  canvas;  and, 
beside  that,  how  can  you  sell  her  for  more  than  Mr. 
Holmes  could  ? 

Henry  hesitated ;  he  had  not  thought  of  that ;  but 
he  did  not  doubt  but  it  would  all  come  right  yet. 

Henry  was  sitting  the  next  day  on  the  quarter  rail 
of  his  brig,  looking  at  the  masts,  well  covered  with 
snow  and  ice,  and  thinking  of  the  better  appearance 
she  would  make  when  the  rigger  had  done  his  duty. 
At  length  he  felt  the  hand  of  Mr.  Holmes  upon  his 
shoulder. 

"  Henry,"  said  the  latter,  "  I  am  sorry  to  have  bad 
news  to  tell  you.  Read  that  paragraph  in  the  Boston 
Centinel." 

"  Correction. — The  ticket  which  drew  the  highest 
priie  in  the  Plymoolh  Beach  Lottery  was  4, 5, 3, 2,  and 


not,  as  our  compositoiB  stated  last  week,  5, 4,3,2.  We 
understand  that  a  gentleman  of  wealth  in  the  soothem 
part  of  this  town  is  the  fortunate  holder." 

"  What  do  you  say  to  that,  Henry?" 

"  Only  that  the  old  gentleman  will  not  now  say  that 
I  have  the  wages  of  gambling." 

*'  No,  nor  will  he  give  you  the  credit  of  being  a  ship 
owner,"  said  Mr.  H(dmes.  "  You  have  been  unfor- 
tunate, Henry,  and  I  am  really  sorry  for  you,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Holmes,  changing  his  tone  considerably ; 
"and  regret  my  own  loss,  as  I  have  need  of  the 
money;  but,  as  you  cannot  pay  for  the  brig,  3roa 
would  better  hand  -me  the  bill  of  sale,  and  let  us  de- 
stroy it." 

Henry  drew  from  his  pocket  the  precious  document, 
and,  while  he  examined  it  from  top  to  bottom,  he  said 
to  Mr.  Holmes :  "  This  affair  has  been  to  me  like  a 
pleasant  dream,  not  only  on  account  of  my  aspirations 
for  Mary,  which  you  are  acquainted  with,  but  day 
a^er  day  I  have  felt  a  growing  energy  for  business,  a 
sort  of  outreaching  of  the  mind,  a  determination,  with 
such  a  noble  beginning,  to  proceed  cautiously  but 
steadily  to  do  what  I  ought  to  have  begun  years  since. 
Then,  Mr.  Hohnes,  as  the  bill  has  yet  some  days  to 
run  before  I  can  be  chargeable  with  violation  of  con- 
tract, I  will  restore  it  to  my  pocket-book,  and,  if  I 
cannot  dream  as  I  have  done,  I  shall  not,  at  least,  be 
awakened  too  suddenly." 

Mr.  Holmes,  of  course,  consented,  as  he  really  had 
no  right  to  claim  the  vessel  until  the  forty  days  should 
have  expired ;  and  Henry  went  up  to  tell  Mary  of  the 
new  turn  his  luck  had  taken. 

Though  Mary  respected  her  father  too  much  to  feel 
pleasure  in  Henry's  new  possession,  yet  she  loved 
Henry  too  much  not  to  feel  deeply  grieved  at  his 
bitter  disappointment. 

"  That  dream,"  said  Henry,  doubtingly — "  that 
dream  has  not  yet  come  to  pass." 

Some  days  after  that  there  was,  as  usual,  a  gathering 
at  the  postoffice,  at  some  distance  from  the  ship-yard, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  mail.  The  stage,  at  the 
usual  hour,  drove  up,  and  the  driver  said,  as  he  handed 
the  mail-bag  into  the  house,  that  he  guessed  there  was 
better  news  to  day  than  he  had  brought  since  the  vic- 
tory on  the  Lakes. 

"  Another  victory,  Mr.  Woodward?" 

"  No,  not  another  victory,  but  Peace  !" 

"Can  you  tell  me,"  said  a  dapper  looking  young 
gentleman,  as  he  slipped  from  the  stage,  "  where  I 
can  find  Mr.  Holmes,  the  owner  of  the  brig  Helve- 
tius  ?" 

*'  Mr.  Holmes  lives  on  the  hill  yonder,"  was  the 
reply,  "  but  it  is  thought  he  does  not  own  the  Helve- 
tius  now." 

"  Has  he  sold  her  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that — ^who  is  the  owner  ?" 

"Mr.  Bradford — the  young  man  whom  yoa  see 
reading  the  newspaper." 

The  stranger  stepped  into  the  house,  and  in<]piired 
of  Henry  whether  he  would  sell  the  brig. 

Henry  said  that  he  would  cheerfully  part  with  her. 

"  At  what  price  ?" 
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"  At  the  peace  price." 

"  Stage  is  ready,"  said  Mr.  Woodward,  the  driver. 

"  We  will  ride  over  to  the  village,"  said  Henry, 
**  and  converse  on  the  matter  as  we  go  along." 

Henry  soon  emerged  from  the  stage  coach,  and 
hastened  to  Mr.  Carver's. 

"  You  look  cheerful,"  said  Mary. 

•*  I  have  drawn  another  prize !" 

"  Not  another,  I  hope !" 

"Tes,  and  a  large  one;  I  have  sold  the  brig  for 
twenty  thousand  dollars  to  a  Boston  house,  and  I  am 
to  be  in  Plymouth  at  four  o'clook,  to  get  my  pay  at  the 
bvik." 

"  But  the  brig  vms  not  yours,  Ilonry.  Surely  you 
are  not  deranged — you  could  not  hold  the  brig  after 
the  mistake  of  the  prize  was  corrected." 

"  There  is  just  where  you  are  mistaken,  Mary. 
There  is  a  bill  of  sale  which  allows  of  forty  days  from 
date  for  the  payment.  Suy  nothing  to  any  one,"  cried 
Henry,  "  and  I  wil^  be  with  you  before  I  sleep." 

"  What 's  the  matter  with  Henry  ?"  said  Mrs.  Car- 
ver, as  she  entered  the  room ;  "  has  ho  drawn  an- 
other prize  ?" 

"  I  guess  not,  motlier,"  said  Mary ;  "  only  dream- 
ing again,  perhaps." 

At  nine  o'clock  Henry  arrived  from  Plymouth,  with 


an  accepted  draught  for  ten  thousand  dollars,  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Holmes,  and  a  bank  book  in  which  he  had  a 
credit  for  an  equal  sum;  and  the  brig  Mary  made 
some  of  the  most  profitable  vo^'ages  that  were  ever 
projected  in  Boston. 

She  was  in  the  East  India  trade,  and,  as  her  return 
was  noticed  in  the  papers,  (and  it  was  usually  an- 
nounced about  the  same  time  that  the  very  respect- 
able family  of  Bradford  had  an  increase)  Henry  was 
wont  to  e;jcclaim,  "  luck  is  every  thing." 

Some  years  after  that,  twenty-five  at  least,  as  I  was 
riding  into  Plymouth,  with  Bradford  and  his  grand- 
daughter, I  referred  to  the  anecdote,  and  the  conclu- 
sion, that  "  luck  was  every  thing.'* 

"  There  may  be  something  in  luck,"  said  he ;  '*  but 
the  HOPE  which  I  gathered  while  I  held  the  ticket, 
with  the  belief  that  I  had  a  prize,  the  resolutions 
which  I  formed  while  sitting  and  gazing  at  the  lofty 
spars  of  my  brig,  and  the  confiding  virtue,  the  filial 
piety,  and  the  perfect  love  of  Mary  did  all  for  me, 
and  I  should  have  been  rich  without  the  brig :  so,  you 
see,  it  was  Hope,  contemplation,  woman's  virtue, 
woman's  piety,  and  woman's  love,  that  made  mc 
what  I  am.  And  let  me  add,  friend  C,  that  you  and  I 
owe  more  to  woman  than  the  world  credits  to  her. 
Let  us,  at  least,  do  her  justice. 


LOVED    ONCE. 


XLIZABETU  B.  BARRSTT. 


I  CLAMED  and  counted  once 
Earth's  lameniable  sounds — the  wcll-a-day, 

The  jarring  yea  and  imy. 
The  fall  of  kiasea  upon  scuselcas  clay, — 

The  sobbed  farewell,  the  grceling  moumfuler— 

But  all  those  accents  were 
Less  bitter  with  the  leaven  of  earth's  detpair 

Than  1  thought  these — "  loved  once." 

And  who  sailh  "  I  loved  once  ?" — 
Not  angels ;  whose  clear  eyes  love,  love  foresee  ; 

Love  through  eternity — 
Who  by  "  to  love,"  do  apprehend  "  to  be." 

Not  God,  called  love,  IT  is  noble  crown-name ;  costing 

A  light  too  broad  for  blasting  ! 
The  great  God,  changuig  not  for  everlasting, 

Saith  never,  "  I  loved  once." 

Nor  ever  "  I  loved  once" 
Will  xnou  say,  O  meek  Christ,  O  victim*fricad  I 

The  nail  and  curse  may  rend. 
But,  having  loved,  Thou  lovcst  to  the  end. 

This  is  Man's  saying  !    Impotent  to  move 

One  spheric  star  above, 
Bian  desecrates  the  eternal  God- word  Love, 

With  his  "  no  more"  and  "  once.'* 

How  say  ye,  "  We  loved  once," 
Bla^hemcrs?    Is  your  earth  not  cold  enow, 

Mourners,  without  that  snow  ? 
Ah,  sweetest  friend — and  would  ye  wrong  me  so  ? 

And  would  ye  say  o(me  whose  heart  is  known. 

Whose  prayers  have  met  your  own ; 
Whose  tears  have  fallen  for  you ;  whose  smile  hathibanc,  ' 

Your  word*— *»  We  loved  her  once  ?" 


Could  ye  "  we  loved  her  once" 
Say  cold  of  me,  when  dwelling  out  of  sight  ? 

When  happier  friends  aright 
(Not  truer)  stand  between  me  and  your  light  ? 

When,  like  a  flower  kept  too  long  in  the  shade, 

Ye  find  my  colors  fade. 
And  all  that  is  not  love  in  me  decayed. 

Say  ye,  "  we  loved  her  once  ?" 

Will  ye,  "  we  loved  her  once" 
Say  after,  when  the  bearers  leave  the  door? 

When  having  murmured  o'er 
My  hist  "  oh  say  it  not,"  I  speak  no  more  ? 

Not  so— not  then — Uai>t  then  I  when  life  is  shriveu. 

And  death's  full  joy  is  given, — 
Of  those  wlio  sit  and  love  you  up  in  Heaven, 

Say  not,  "  we  loved  them  once." 

Say  never,  "  we  loved  once," 
God  is  too  near  abc)ve — the  grave  below : 

And  all  our  moments  go 
Too  quickly  past  our  souls  for  saying  so. 

The  m>^terie8  of  Life  and  Death  avenge 

Affections  light  of  range — 
There  comes  no  change  to  justify  that  change, 

Whatever  comes — loved  once ! 

And  yet  that  word  of  «  once" 
Is  humanly  acceptive — kings  have  said, 

Shaking  a  discrowTied  head, 
«  We  ruled  once,"  idiot  tongues,  "  we  once  bested." 

Cripples  once  danced  i'  the  vines,  and  warriors  proved 

To  nurse's  rocking  moved : 
But  Love  strikes  one  honr — Lovs !  Those  iwosr  Loved 

Who  dream  that  they  loved  onct. 


SKATING. 
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Thb  thaw  came  on  with  its  southern  wind,  and  misty  drizzly 

rain, 
The  hill-side  showed  its  russet  dress,  dark  nmnels  seamed 

the  plain,  . 
The  snowdrifts  melted  off  like  breath,  the  forest  dropped 

its  load. 
The  hike,  instead  of  its  mantle  white,  a  liquid  mirror 

showed. 
It  seemed — so  soft  was  the  brooding  fog,  so  fanning  was 

the  breeze- 
Ton  M  meet  with  violets  in  the  grass  and  blossoms  on  the 

trees. 

But  shortly  before  the  sundown,  the  gray  and  qxmgy  clouds 
Began  to  break  above  the  head,  and  hung  away  in  crowds ; 
The  bland  wind  shifted  to  the  west,  where  a  stripe  of 

brassy  light 
Glowed  like  the  flame  of  a  furnace,  when  the  sim  had 

passed  from  sight, 
And,  in  the  fleeting  twilight,  cold  and  colder  waxed  the  air, 
mi  it  felt  on  the  brow  like  the  touch  of  ice,  as  the  still 

night  darkened  there.        , 

Oh,  bitter  were  the  hours !  and  those  who,  wakeful,  marked 
them  poss 

Could  hear  the  snap  of  table  and  chair  and  ring  of  breaking 
glass; 

Without,  though  the  wind  was  quiet,  crack,  crack,  went 
the  maple  and  oak, 

As  if  some  mighty  trampling  power  those  huge  stems  down- 
ward broke ; 

The  very  wolf,  the  fierce  gaunt  wolf,  though  famishing,  to 
his  cave 

Crept  shivering  back,  nor  sought  again  the  deadly  cold  to 
brave. 

And  morning  glowed  with  a  heartless  sun  and  a  heaven  of 
harshest  blue. 

And  an  air  that  pricked  and  stimg  the  skin,  as  if  darts  in- 
visible flew ; 

But  oh  the  sight,  the  radiant  sight  that  broke  upon  the  eye ! 

Millions  of  sparkles  danced  around,  of  every  varied  dye ; 

The  bouglis  were  steel,  the  roofs  were  steel  with  icicles 
hanging  down. 

Steel  gave  a  helmet  to  the  hill— to  the  moimtain-top  a 
crown. 

The  lake,  far,  far  it  stretched,  no  gem  more  pure,  more 

clear  and  bright ; 
Solid  as  iron,  and  smooth  as  glass,  it  froze  in  a  single  night ; 
As  sunk  the  sun,  U  was  a  watery  waste  with  ripples  upon 

iu  gloss. 
As  rose  the  sun,  *t  was  a  polished  plain  that  a  steed  might 

safely  cross ; 
How  free  would  glide  the  skate  now,  hurrah  for  a  irieasant 

day! 
To  the  lakeside,  to  the  lakeside,  away,  my  boyi,  away ! 

We  bind  our  feet  with  their  steely  wings,  and  we  lannch 
along  in  glee, 
9* 


Hurrah,  hurrah,  how  swift  we  go !  no  bird  more  swift 

than  we; 
We  hiss  along  on  glittering  path— the  banks  slide  quickly  by, 
The  trees  within  spin  round  and  round,  and  above  is  a 

gliding  sky ; 
The  eagle  is  fleet,  but  we  envy  him  not,  though  all  heaven 

is  his  domain, 
He  cannot  feel  more  eager  joy  than  we  on  this  glossy  plain. 

Beneath  us  is  the  mottled  ice  with  great  white  clefts 

athwart. 
Broke  by  the  lake  in  its  toil  to  breathe— hark  now  to  the 

sharp  report! 
What  a  rumble  is  passing  all  over,  a  groan  so  hollow  and 

deep. 
Surely  the  lake  is  rent  in  twam,  each  heart  gives  a  fearftd 

leap- 
No,  no,  08  well  might  the  diamond  break  when  ringing  to 

a  blow. 
Hurrah !  then,  onward,  onward  boys,  more  swift,  more 

merrily  go ! 

Our  shadows  gleam  before  our  track,  the  air  hums  in  oar 

ears. 
The  pure,  clear  air,^he  monntain  air,  how  it  braces,  how 

it  cheers ! 

We  cluster  in  groups,  we  scatter  away,  we  whirl,  we  rush, 

we  wheel — 
All  round  are  figures  of  strange  device,  engraved  by  the 

flashing  steel ; 
Again  that  dismal  bellow !  how  the  prisoned  lake  roars  out ! 
But  it  cannot  escape  from  its  manacle,  for  all  its  angry  shout. 

Ha !  why  do  the  foremost  in  yon  race  upon  their  heels  lean 

back? 
The  ground  ice  flies  from  the  skate  like  froth,  a/ they  stop 

in  their  deep  cut  track ; 
We  all  approach — 't  is  a  little  q)ace,  the  lake  has  burst  for 

« 

air. 
Skimmed  o'er  with  a  delicate  sheet  of  ice ;  back,  back,  for 

death  is  there ! 
The  miller's  boy,  one  year  ago,  rushed  swift  on  a  qx>t  like 

this; 
One  crack  of  the  brittle  ice— one  shriek— and  he  sank  in 

the  abyss. 

Oh  quickly  we  hurried  toward  the  place,  with  deadly  fear 

and  awe; 
Afar  in  the  freezing  element  his  struggling  form  we  saw. 
Oh  quickly  all  hurried  with  might  and  main,  for  we  knew 

he  could  not  swim, 
But  ere  the  fleetest  could  reach  the  ^t,  no  aid  was  there 

for  him; 
We  saw  his  blue  and  ghastly  face  sink  down  in  die  rippling 

flood, 
And  then  we  gazed  an  an  empty  wpaeo  with  horror-firozea 

blood. 

But  by  and  by  his  fathar  came,  with  a  wild  and  frenzied 
look* 
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Ho  reached  the  border  of  the  q;>ace,  and  then  one  leap  he 

took; 
Okie  leap  ho  took,  and  the  waters  closed  in  swirls  above  his 

head, 
A  moment,  and  he  rose  to  view,  and  in  his  arms  the  dead. 
Dripping  and  drooping  and  crusted  o'er  with  particles  of 

frost, 
And  the  strong  man,  weeping,  bore  away  his  only,  and  his 

lost. 

We  leave  the  spot— to  the  outlet  bank  we  glide  for  an  in- 

Btant's  rest, 
^lis  log,  edged  round  with  crystals,  yields  a  seat  upon  its 

breast; 
Ottr  tight  bound  feet  are  aching,  but  our  veins  glow  warm 

andHree; 
ELa,  ha !  in  that  hollow  of  weak  white  ico  Joe  timiblcs  to 

his  knee! 
Bot  look  to  the  icy  lace* work  that  is  fringed  around  the 

bank! 
And  see,  how  the  frozen  rushes  stand  in  sparkling  jeweled 

rank! 

Again  away— but  the  sun  has  sunk— and  the  west,  what  a 

gorgeous  view ! 
An  orange  base,  red,  green  and  gray,  ihence  deepening  up 

to  blue ', 
And  now,  low  flying  to  their  wood,  those  distant  crows 

whose  caws 
Have  faintly  touched  the  car,  ore  lost,  as  closer  the  twilight 

draws; 
And  now  dark  night,  dark  starry  night,  for  it  is  but  a  brief 

dekty 
From  the  golden  tip  of  the  loftiest  pine  to  the  arch  of  the 

milky  Mray. 

Dark  night,  dark  starry  night,  and  above  how  bright  the 
clusters  glow ! 

Here,  steadily  burning  orbs,  and  there,  one  sheet  of  twink- 
ling snow. 

Tht  banks  are  a  muss  of  (rowning  gloom,  and  the  ice  just 
gives  to  view 


A  few  star  glimmerings  at  our  feet,  then  shrinks  in  darkness 

too. 
But  what  care  we  for  the  darkness,  for  the  shallows  of  the 

lake 
Are  qwtted  round  with  stumps,  and  there  our  bonfires  will 
.   we  wake. 

Red  sparkles  dance,  from  the  smitten  steel,  on  the  leaves 

and  sticks  we  heap ; 
Hurrah !  what  glorious  pyramids  of  clear  flame  apwnrd 

leap! 
What  a  flashing  glow  is  shed  around !  the  ice  in  crimaoa 

gleams. 
And  the  dark  woods  of  the  outlet  are  lit  up  by  the  beams ; 
So  bare  start  out  their  dcptlts  to  sight,  thai  the  muss  of  the 

old  dead  pines 
DowiL  hanging  in  flakes  from  the  topmost  limbs,  like  golden 

net- work  shuics. 

Hark  to  those  fierce  but  lessening  snarls !  we  have  fright- 
ened some  wolf  away, 

Some  prowling  wolf  this  freezing  night  on  the  lookout  for 
his  prey ; 

Again— there  *s  a  crush  in  the  forest  limbs,  't  is  a  panther's 
startled  spring. 

From  the  deepest  haunt  of  the  wilderness  his  keen  shriek 
soon  will  rmg. 

In  the  magic  circle  of  this  light  we  fear  no  forest-foe ; 

Hurrah  !  hurrah !  o'er  the  blushing  ice  we  merrily,  mer- 
rily go ! 

But  the  hours  are  wearing  into  the  night,  our  limbs  arc  iiv 

need  of  rest, 
And  hark !  shrill  rushing  down  the  lake  is  a  blast  from  the 

dread  northwest, 
'T  is  the  first  breath  of  the  tempest,  and  nmrk !  in  the 

spangled  sk~y, 
Like  surges  of  a  sable  sea,  shoot  clouds  of  murkiest  dye. 
'Twill  be  a  wild,  wild  winter  night  uf  bitter  hail  and 

sleet. 
But  within  the  walls  of  our  happy  homes  will  be  slumbers 

sound  and  sweet. 


TO   M 
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A  FEACESVL  spirit  of  content, 
By  nature  clothed  iu  smiles  of  light, 

Which  Pawion  never  warped  nor  bent, 
But  buoyant,  cheerful,  happy,  bright — 

I  see  thee  with  a  quiet  grace 

Make  '<  sunlight  ui  a  shady  place." 

A  bubbling  spring  within  a  dell. 
That  sings  in  sunshine  and  in  shade, 

Betokeneth  thy  spirit  well. 
With  which  this  life  hath  only  played— 

A  blessing  whercsoe'er  it  be 

To  glad  all  hearts  unconsciously. 

No  selfish  hope,  nu  envious  stain 
Hath  curdled  thy  miconsciousnera ; 

Thy  willing  heart  doth  not  disdain 
The  lowliest  duly  that  can  bless ; 

A  lamp  of  love  whose  light  is  fed 

By  thoughu  of  purest  wiahts  bred. 


Thy  heart  is  happiest  while  it  give5 — 
Its  flowing  wealth  is  never  slacked, 

But  yet  whenever  it  receives 
Thy  gratitude  oertops  the  fact — 

And  many  bless  the  saddened  hours 

On  which  thy  hand  hath  scattered  flowers. 

Thy  love,  impossionate  and  mild. 
With  charity  doth  raost  abide — 

It  is  no  torrent  gushing  wild, 
But  peaceful  and  of  even  tide — 

Where  gentle  hopes  and  thoughts  subdued 

liie  imaged  in  a  simny  mood. 

Thus  live  forever,  happy  heart  I 
lave  on  in  quiet  peace  to  bless. 

Live  flower-like  thy  contented  part 
Removed  from  passion's  stormy  stress — 

Bloi>m  on  beside  Time's  ebblcss  ri\'cr 

Till  Death  transplant,  to  bloom  forever. 


GOSSIP    ABOUT    GOSSIPING. 


WITH    HINTS  ON  CONVERSATION 


BT  JOSKPH  C.  NXALi  AUTHOR  OT  «  CHAXCOAL  SKXTCHSS,"  «  ZIf  TOWN  AMD  ASOXTT/'  XTC. 


It  is  a  matter  both  theoretical  and  practical  in  oar 
philoaophy,  (and  we  are  reckless  enough  not  to  care 
who  knows  it  either,)  that,  next  to  lounging  at  a  front 
window  when  the  weather  *s  sunny,  to  see  the  world 
from  a  safe  and  luxurious  ambushment,  there  are  few 
among  human  pleasures  at  oace  so  cheap,  so  agree- 
able, and  so  enduring  as  that  slipshod  and  unpretend- 
ing delight  of  the  leisure  hour,  stigmatized  by  ignorant 
incapacity  under  the  reproachful  name  of  "gossip." 
We  are  not,  however,  about  to  trouble  ourselves  to 
prove  the  correcmess  of  the  assertion.  There  are 
cases  wherein  the  logical  demonstration  is  an  imper- 
tinence. If  a  truth,  in  matters  of  feeling,  come  not 
home  to  us  at  the  instant  of  its  enunciation,  why,  our 
perceptions  are  defective— our  experiences  incom- 
plete. Wo  have  not  been  educated  and  finished  up  to 
that  point.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  we  are  not  calcu- 
lated to  attain  it,  even  with  opportunities  the  most 
favorable  to  this  species  of  advancement;  and  it  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  words  to  change  the  quality  of  the 
material  of  which  we  are  composed,  or  to  anticipate 
the  results  of  that  practical  schooling  which  chisels 
sway  the  block  to  bring  out  the  man.  In  the  pro- 
fimdities  of  wisdom,  you  and  I  learn  nothing  from  each 
other.  Argument  and  demonstration  are  wasted,  un- 
less there  be  that  within  which,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
has  experimentally  proved  the  soundness  of  the  doc- 
trine. To  be  convinced,  is  but  to  recc^ize  a  condu- 
sion  towards  which  our  imperfect  intelligence  had 
previously  been  tending;  and  hence  it  is  that  the 
treatise  on  morals  is  so  often  an  incumbrance  to  the 
shelf.  It  addresses  itself  to  those  who  are  not  suffi- 
ciently ripened  by  trial  and  observation  to  be  gathered 
np  in  the  harvest  of  the  ethical  essayist.  Available 
knowledge,  in  the  main  conduct  of  life,  is  a  precious 
ore,  to  be,  with  toils  and  strugglings,  mined  out  by 
personal  efibrt.  It  is  not  enough  that  myriads  have 
passed  through  the  scune  process  and  have  devised  to 
08  their  experiences  as  a  IcgtLcy.  We  are  only  satis- 
fied when,  like  the  child,  our  own  little  hand  has  esta- 
blished the  fact  that  fire  will  bum.  We  are  sure  of  it 
tiien,  and  govern  ourselves  accordingly ;  but  the  mere 
dicttim  of  mamma  and  all  the  warning  voices  of  the 
imrsery  could  not  otherwise  have  impressed  it  upon 
08  that  the  lighted  taper  is  an  uncomfortable  plaything, 
as  dangerous  as  it  is  brilliant.  Can  vanity  be  soothed 
into  an  unassuming  temper  before  its  inordinate  appe- 
tites have  caused  it  to  falter,  wearied  by  the  very  food 
on  which  it  grew  ?  Is  vaulting  ambition  to  be  checked, 
think  you,  by  the  uplifted  finger  of  precept  ?    Are  we 


to  be  deterred  by  **  wise  saws  and  modem  instances" 
before  we  have  felt  it  stinging  in  our  inmost  soul,  be 
it  by  success  or  be  it  by  disappointment,  that  unregu- 
lated impulses  and  morbid  cravings  lead  to  satiety  and 
to  the  sickness  of  the  heart  ?  So,  the  time  may  be  long 
or  short,  before  we  turn  with  weariness  from  the 
champagne  exhilarations  of  existence  to  find  health 
and  comfort  in  its  cooling  springs ;  but,  if  we  are 
capable  of  wisdom,  that  time  must  come,  and  happy 
they,  who,  through  many  stumblings,  by  much  groping 
in  thick  darkness,  with  painful  bmises  and  in  sad 
tribulation,  have  reached  the  broad  refreshing  daylight 
of  this  convicticMi.  Let  them  not  regret  the  years  that 
have  been  consumed.  The  remnant  is  the  leaf  of  the 
sybil,  its  value  enhanced  by  the  antecedent  destruction. 
Weep  not  over  the  afllictions  that  have  been  encounr 
tered  in  threading  the  labjTinlhs  of  passionate  delti- 
sion.  A  prize  has  been  gained  worth  all  its  cost ;  and 
we  have  now  taken  the  first  degree  in  the  great  uni- 
versity of  human  training. 

All  our  refinements,  in  the  .end,  resolve  themselves 
into  nothing  more  than  an  unpretending  simplicity ;  for 
simplicity  is  itself  the  highest  of  refinements.  Your 
"frc^ed"  coat  and  your  embroidered  vest  are  indica- 
tions from  the  circus  and  the  theatre.  Rings  and 
jewels  and  bijouterie^  though  they  may  clink  and 
sparkle  innocently  enough,  do  still  suggest  ideas  of 
the  faro-table  and  a  predatory  life ;  while  gaudiness 
and  assumption  give  rise  to  an  inference  that  we  are 
making  the  first  attempt  in  a  position  alK>vc  our  ha- 
bitude. The  trae  voluptuary,  he  who  regards  plea- 
sure as  a  science  and  would  derive  from  existence  all 
the  delight  it  is  capable  of  yielding,  is  economical  in 
his  enjoyments,  and  shuns  the  debauch  as  a  serpent  in 
the  path.  Ignorance  may  feed  fat  at  its  evening  meal ; 
but  he  who  takes  things  in  their  connection,  as  if  they 
were  links  in  a  continuous  chain,  looks  beyond  the 
hour,  and  is  content  with  tea  and  toast ;  sweet  sleep 
and  a  clear  head  on  the  morrow  being  essential  items 
in  his  calculation.  Whatever  be  the  line  of  our  travel 
and  the  nature  of  our  experiences,  we  arrive  at  sim- 
plicity at  last,  if  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  survive  the 
exploTOXiaa ;  and  those  who  have  outlived  this  arduous 
task,  which  cannot  be  performed  by  proxy,  and  which 
is  a  conscription  admitting  of  no  substitute,  will  agree 
with  us  that  gossip,  goodly  gossip,  though  sneered  at 
by  the  immature,  is,  aAer  all,  the  best  of  our  enter- 
tainments. With  no  disparagement  to  the  relish  of 
professional  pursuits — ^without  invidiousness  towards 
the  ball-room,  the  dramatic  temple,  the  concert,  the 
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opera  or  the  lecture,  we  must  fall  back  upon  the  light 
web  of  conversation,  upon  chit-chat,  up(Mi  gossip,  an 
thou  wilt  have  it  so,  as  our  mainstay  and  our  chief 
reliance — as  that  corps  de  reserve  on  which  our  scat- 
tered  and  wearied  forces  are  to  rally. 

What  is  there  which  will  bear  comparison  as  a 
recreating  means,  with  the  free  and  unstudied  inter- 
change of  thought,  of  knowledge,  of  impression  about 
men  and  things,  and  all  that  varied  medley  of  fact, 
critici»n  and  conclusion  so  continually  fermenting  in 
the  active  brain  ?  Be  fearful  of  those  who  love  it  not, 
and  banish  such  as  would  imbibe  its  delights  yet  bring 
no  contribution  to  the  common  stock.  There  are 
men  who  seek  the  reputation  of  wisdom  by  dint  of 
never  aflbrding  a  glimpse  of  their  capabilities,  and 
impose  upon  the  world  by  silent  gravity — negative 
philosophers,  who  never  commit  themselves  beyond 
the  utterance  of  a  self-evident  proposition,  or  hazard 
their  position  by  a  feat  of  greater  boldness  than  is  to 
be  found  in  the  avowal  of  the  safe  truth  which  has 
been  granted  for  a  thousand  years.  There  is  a  decep- 
tion here,  which  should  never  be  submitted  to.  Saga- 
city may  be  manifest  in  the  nod  of  Burleigh's  head ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  all  who  nod  are  Burleighs. 
He  who  habitually  says  nothing,  must  be  content  if  he 
be  regarded  as  having  nothing  to  say,  and  it  is  only  a 
lack  of  grace  on  his  part  which  precludes  the  confes- 
sion. In  this  broad  "  Vienna"  of  human  effort,  the 
mere  "  looker-on"  cannot  be  tolerated.  It  is  not  to  be 
endured  that  any  one  should  stand  higher  than  his 
deserts,  because  he  can  contrive  to  hold  his  tongue 
and  has  just  wit  enough  to  dodge  the  question.  And 
there  is  no  force  whatever  in  an  unwillingness  to  give 
forth  nonsense,  or  in  the  dread  of  making  one's  self 
ridiculous.  It  is  part  of  our  duty  to  be  nonsensical 
and  ridiculous  at  times,  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
rest  of  the  world ;  and,  if  not  qualified  for  a  more  ele- 
vated share  in  the  performance,  why  should  we  shrink 
from  the  rdle  allotted  to  us  by  nature  ?  Besides,  if  we 
ore  never  to  open  our  mouths  witil  the  unsealing  of 
the  aperture  is  to  give  evidence  of  a  present  Solomon, 
and  to  add  something  to  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  we 
must,  for  the  most  part,  stand  like  the  statue  of  Harpo- 
crates,  with  "  still  your  finger  on  your  lips,  I  pray." 
If  we  do  speak,  under  such  restrictions,  it  cannot  well 
be,  as  the  world  is  constituted,  more  than  once  or 
twice  in  the  course  of  an  existence,  the  rest  of  the 
sojourn  upon  earth  being  devoted  to  a  sublimation 
of  our  thought.  But  always  wise,  sensible,  sagacious, 
rational — alwa}*s  in  wig  and  spectacles — always  alge- 
braic and  mathematical — doctrinal  and  didactic— ever 
to  sit  like  Franklin's  portrait,  with  the  index  fixed  upon 
**  causality" — one  might  as  well  be  a  petrified  "  pro- 
fessor," or  a  William  Penn  bronzed  upon  a  pedestal. 
There  is  nothing  so  good,  either  in  itself  or  in  its 
effects,  as  good  nonsense.  It  is,  in  truth,  the  work  of 
genius  to  produce  the  best  article  of  the  kind,  and,  if 
men  and  women  cannot  reach  the  climax  in  this  par- 
ticular, they  owe  it  to  the  conunon  welfare  to  soar  as 
near  it  as  their  limited  capacity  will  allow. 

But,  while  it  is  regarded  as  a  bounden  duty  upon  all 
who  enjoy  the  protection  of  society*,  to  talk  on  proper 
occasions,  both  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  that,  for 


ulterior  purposes,  the  strength  of  each  individual  may 
be  properly  appreciated,  still  there  is  no  intention  to 
undervalue  the  advantage  afibrded  by  good  listeners. 
They  are  a  source  of  blessing  for  which  the  talking 
world  cannot  be  too  grateful.  Did  they  not  exist,  the 
vast  steaqi  engine  of  human  ability  would  lack  its 
safety-valve.  Explosion  would  ensue,  or  we  should 
murderously  talk  each  other  to  death.  The  man 
fraught  with  intellectual  product  would  find  no  market 
for  its  disposition.  The  quick  fancies  of  his  wit  would 
beat  against  the  bars  in  vain,  and  perish  miserably 
by  their  own  eflbrts  to  escape.  Our  thinkings  are  for 
exportation — ^not  to  be  consumed  within.  There  must 
be  no  embargo  on  the  brain,  or  the  factory  is  stopped 
by  accumulating  goods.  Hence,  the  speaker  and  the 
listener  combine  to  make  a  perfect  whole.  The  ooq 
is  the  soil — the  other  the  sun— the  plant  and  that 
refreshing  shower,  which  enables  the  leaf  to  put 
forth  and  the  bud  to  bloom.  No  man,  whatever 
may  be  the  intrinsic  force  of  his  genius,  can  form 
an  idea  of  what  he  is  capable  until  he  is  well  listened 
to.  Much  of  his  power  lies  in  the  auditory.  There 
is  a  subtle  correspondence  between  them,  which  raises 
or  depresses  as  the  sympathetic  intercommunication 
happens  to  be  the  more  or  less  perfect  in  its  vibrations. 
But  there  should  be  alternation  in  this,  to  develop 
human  powers,  to  increase  human  afiections,  to  cfXDr 
plete  the  republic.  There  must  be  no  division  into 
exclusive  classes,  the  one  all  vivacity,  all  permess,  all 
tongue — an  unremitting  volume  of  sound  and  a  vocal 
perpetuity  of  motion ;  while  the  other,  subdued  and 
overwhelmed,  curves  into  a  huge  concavity  of  ear, 
into  a  mere  tympanum  for  the  everlasting  drummer 
to  play  upon.  Where  this  happens  to  be  the  case, 
from  colloquial  encroachments  on  the  one  hand  and 
fVom  submissive  dispositions  on  the  other,  there  is  a 
double  degeneration — to  words  without  meaning,  and 
to  hearing  without  heeding.  They  who  are  talked  to 
beyond  the  bounds  of  salutary  affliction,  only  escape 
the  fatal  result  of  being  subjected  to  such  cruelty,  by 
emulating  the  rhinoceros  in  his  impervious  cuticle ;  so 
that  the  pattering  storm  of  speech  rebounds  innocu- 
ously from  the  surface.  They  close  the  porches  of 
the  sense  while  elocution  rages  around  them,  and,  snug 
within,  cogitate  securely  upon  their  own  rumination^ 
Turn  from  your  florid  rhetoric  to  the  sharp  interred* 
tion,  and  you  shall  find  the  patient  fast  asleep  as  to 
external  uproar,  though  his  eyes  be  open.  Nature  has 
provided  him  with  a  safeguard — ^he  has  been  bucklered 
by  inattention,  and  has  left  you  to  your  own  applause. 
To  listen  well,  it  is  not  enough  that  we  yield,  rescue 
or  no  rescue,  and  ask  not  for  quarter  when  detained 
by  the  button  or  cornered  in  a  cul  de  sac.  More  is 
required  than  hopeless  resignation,  a«(,  with  a  sigh, 
we  surrender  to  an  inevitable  fate.  The  abject  look, 
so  generally  worn  by  the  man  who  knows  that  he  is 
going  to  be  talked  to,  and  evinces  by  his  aspect  that 
he  has  no  hope  of  mercy,  is  unworthy  of  the  heroic 
soul.  It  is  emphatically  an  art,  and  it  Ls  scarcely 
necessary  to  state  that  there  are  moments  when  it  is 
no  easy  art,  to  *'  lend  me  your  ears"  to  our  mutual 
profit  and  pleasure.  This  is  not  an  anatomical  demon- 
stration we  are  upon,  that  the  mere  handing  over  of 
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tlio phyBical body  i«8ufficient  Your  imaginfttioos are 
■oC  to  ramble  all  about  the  fields,  nonling  in  enery 
bosh  and  giving  chase  to  every  butterfly.  The  appro- 
priate inteijection  is  wanted,  livingi  breathing,  bum- 
ing ;  nicely  timed,  too,  and  imperceptibly  strengthen- 
ing the  oratorical  wing— not  like  the  Roman  citizen  of 
the  mimic  stage,  whose  accordance  with  Brutus  and 
whose  sympathies  with  Antony  are  stamped  with 
that  indifference  which  arises  from  supernumerary 
alatioQ,and  whose  limited  share  of  the  receipts  causes 
him  to  care  no  more  than  the  worth  of  fifty  cents  about 
"Oeesar^s  testament" — ^but  as  if  the  business  were 
your  own.  It  is  imperative  on  you  to  adjust  the  coun- 
taoance  to  the  nicest  expression  of  appreciating  intel- 
ligence— to  be  in  tunc,  not  only  in  the  tCHies  of  the 
voice,  but  in  the  cadence  o(  the  body — to  display  atten- 
tion in  the  very  play  of  the  fingers — to  laugh  readily, 
just  enoi^h  and  no  more,  and  to  show  by  slight  subse- 
quent observation,  that  all  which  has  been  uttered  is 
duly  estimated,  instead  c^  bringing^  the  speaker  to  the 
ground  with  a  jarring  shock,  by  betraying  in  an  un- 
conscious word,  that  his  flight  has  been  alone.  The 
mere  powers  of  endurance — fortitude,  {Mtience  and 
long  suffering— are  indeed  much ;  but  still,  they  are 
but  a  part  of  what  is  demanded.  If  it  were  not  so, 
the  passive  pump,  which  stands  in  sad  aridity  before 
the  door,  would  answer  every  purpose.  More  is  ne- 
cessary than  to  be  an  unresisting  recipient— a  con- 
versational "Deaf  Burke,"  who  can  endure  any 
amount  of  "punishment"  without  being  much  the 
worse  for  it.  Like  tho  red  warrior  at  the  stake,  the 
perfect  listener  should  so  compcvt  himself  as  to  in- 
duce the  belief  that  he  has  pleasure  in  his  pain,  and 
invites  its  increased  continuance.  He  should  be  made 
np  of  tact  and  benevolence — of  courage  and  humanity. 
His  nerve  should  be  strong — his  perception  nice.  At 
one  moment  ho  needs  forbearance,  to  suppress  the 
almost  irresistible  interruption,  and  anon,  his  rapid 
powers  of  anticipation  must  be  ridden  with  a  curb. 
His  philological  expertness  cannot  be  permitted  to 
patch  the  §8i\»  of  hesitancy,  by  tho  impertinent  si^- 
gestion  of  a  word ;  but,  when  intuitive  promptness  is 
expected,  a  broken  syllable  should  point  the  way  to 
a  desired  conclusion.  Worse,  much  worse  than  no- 
thing, is  the  uneasy  listener  -who,  like  "  Sister  Ann" 
upon  the  tower,  gazes  every  way  for  relief,  and  "  sees 
it  galloping"  at  each  passing  cloud  of  dust,  as  if ,  in 
short,  our  beard  were  blue  and  our  tongue  were  as 
remorseless  and  as  sharp  as  a  Turkish  scimitar ;  and 
worse  than  Sister  Ann  is  the  abstracted  companion, 
who  knows  nothing  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  but 
endeavors  to  break  the  finely  woven  thread  of  your 
discourse  by  crossing  you  with  irrelevant  ideas — ^he 
who  interrupts  your  pathetic  revelations— perhaps  of 
love— you  were  in  love  onoe— ehnost  every  body  ifr— 
by  coolly  inquiring  "  when  you  saw  Smith?"— As  if 
you  cared  any  thing  about  Smith— or  wore  even  think- 
ing of  Smith.  Hang  Smith ! — Never  suffer  yourself 
thus  to  be  overcome  by  Smith,  and  never  talk  to  that 
man  again,  if  another  is  to  be  had.  Nor  are  kindly 
feelings  to  be  entertained  towards  the  accommodating 
friend,  that  provoking  extract  from  the  "Book  of 
]&(artyrology,"  who  sits  him  down  as  nearly  as  pos- 


sible in  the  attitude  which  patience  has  upon  a  monu- 
ment, and  looks  at  your  approach  as  if  you  were 
surgery^  itself,  fresh  from  the  schools,  all  glitter  with 
instruments  and  draped  in  bandage— compassionating 
his  hard  lot,  but  setting  his  teeth  to  suffer.  Mark  it 
well.  Should  3rou  propose  to  tell  this  fellow  any  thing 
— ^volimteering  to  explain  to  him  how  it  happened, 
clearly  and  circumstantially  and  with  no  other  view 
than  to  his  enlightenment,  be  prepared  for  ingratitude 
in  advance— ingratitude  "  more  strong  than  traitor's 
arms."  A  cold  reluctance  is  within  him,  and  he  tries 
to  play  Procrustes  with  your  narrative  by  asking  "  how 
long  it  will  take"  to  give  it  expression,  his  tolerance 
of  you  being  measured  hordogically,  as  it  were,  by 
the  hour-glass  and  dial.  A  shower-bath  is  warm  en- 
couragement compared  to  his  notes  of  acquiescence ; 
and  if  he  do  not  yawn — what  on  earth  are  we  to  do 
with  people  that  yawn  ? — is  there  no  remedy  in  legis- 
lative action  ? — ^why,  he  alwa3r8  swears  he  imderstands 
— "  oh,  yes — perfectly" — ^while  calculating  the  odds 
and  chances  (^  s(xne  distant  speculation,  to  which  you 
are  not  a  party.  It  will  be  observed  that  individuals 
of  such  a  sort  are  troubled  with  a  propensity  to  know 
"  what  o'clock  it  is"— not  that  they  have  any  par- 
ticular interest  in  the  hour,  on  their  own  personal 
account,  but  from  a  vague  hope  that  the  time  of  day 
may  chance  to  have  something  in  it  alarming  to  you, 
and  that  you  are  to  be  scared  from  your  present  prey 
to  attfflid  to  a  remote  engagement.  A  benevolent 
hearer  never  wants  to  know  what  o'clock  it  is.  There 
is  a  morose  misanthropy  in  the  desire,  of  which  he  is 
incapable ;  and  if  an  acquaintance  with  the  precise 
moment  bo  inadvertently  forced  upon  him,  he  has  no 
such  cruelty  in  his  bosom  as  to  affect  a  look  of  sur- 
prise and  consternation,  while  ho  hypocritically  pro- 
tests that  he  had  "  no  idea  it  was  so  late."  They  who 
are  loudest  in  saying  they  hajd  "  no  idea  it  was  so  late," 
for  the  most  part,  fib.  They  had  that  idea  and  more. 
They  believed  that  it  was  as  late,  and  they  hoped  it 
might  bo  a  great  deal  later.  They  were  waiting  for 
the  clock  to  sue  out  a  haheas  corpus  in  their  case. 
"Didn't  think  it  was  so  late,"  indeed.  Pshaw! 
What  question  was  there  touching  hours  and  minutes, 
when  our  story  was  but  half  developed  ?  Were  we 
singing  to  Maelzol's  M^ronome,  pry'thee,  that  we 
are  thus  to  be  reminded  of  beats  and  bars  and  the  pre- 
scribed measure  of  a  stave?  "Late,"  say'st  thou? 
What  is  "  late?"— There  is  no  such  thing  as  "  late"  in 
modern  civilization.  Steam  has  annihilated  space,  and 
the  "dead-latch  key"  has  left  the  word  "  late"  a  place 
in  the  vocabulary,  no  doubt ;  but  it  has  been  deprived  of 
its  operative  meaning.  When  some  one  sat  up  for 
yoo,  then  lateness  was  possible ;  but  now— do  you  see 
this  little  bar  of  steel,  with  its  pendent  and  arabesque 
tennination — this  talismanic  "  open  sesame  ?"  "  Late" 
expired  when  the  powers  of  invention  reached  their 
climax  in  fashioning  forth  this  curious  instrument. 
No  one  can  come  in  late.  Sit  thee  still,  and  be  not 
antediluvian.  Now-a-days,  and  especially  now-a- 
nights,  it  is  always  early  enough. 

But  good  listeners,  as  there  has  been  unhappily  too 
much  occasion  to  show,  are  rarities.  When  they  die, 
they  should  have  monuments  loftier  far  than  that  of 


CkM^.  Pyramids,  wiih  "  forty  couariee  looking 
from  their  lap,"  would  not  be  too  much  of  bonoi  for 
•neh  [dkilanlhrofiuls ;  ami  to  rendar  education  what  il 
00^  10  be,  tbo  human  ftmily  should  be  Inined  to 
liHaii,  ind,  al  the  game  time,  taught  lo  lalk.  To  sit 
MQI  with  dignity  and  OMnpiwuie,  is  ai  difficult  u  to 
more  with  ease  and  grace ;  yet  both  are  mallen  of 
importance  in  the  work  of  refinement.  But  il  is  much 
mote  eaaeutial  lo  aoccesa  thai  our  preaenca  should  be 
baited  with  pleasure,  because,  whether  speaking  or 
bemg  spoken  to,  the  faculty  ia  poaaeaied  of  giving 
pleasurs  lo  those  by  whom  we  are  surrounded.  To 
oooverae  well — to  gossip  delightfully,  is  an  art  that 
richly  deserves  to  be  studied.  It  does  not  fidlow  that 
one  ia  a  couveiBatiooiBl,  or  a  perfect  gossip,  by  BDch 
endownienis,  valuable  as  Ibey  lue  when  property 
qualified  by  a  little  of  the  "  allaying  Tiber"  of  Bound 
diacretioD,  as  fenilily  of  mind,  a  magsiine  of  facts, 
Mtd  a  flood  of  fluency.  "Did  you  ever  bear  me 
preach?"  said  Coleridge  to  Charlefi  Lamb-  "  1  never 
baard  you  do  any  thing  else,"  was  the  sarcaBlic  but 
Inilhful  reply ;  and  herein  abides  the  common  error- 
There  IS  a  fever  of  talktiiveneia,  occasicnal  with 
tattle,  but  conMitulional  in  others,  wbich  is  the  bane 
of  aocial  enjoyment-  "  Pirsl-fiddleism"  is  as  un- 
it wilh,  a<  to  pass  an  < 


ing  encaged  with  a  lion  of  lileiary,  soieolific,  or  meta- 
physical renown-  Your  Van  Amburgs  and  yoorDriea- 
bachi  maybe  Sited  for  auch  an  encounter,  but  mortals 
at  inferior  nerve  God  an  unpleasant  species  of  aonihi- 
lalioD  in  Ihe  codIhcI.  Do  doI,  then,  aliempl  the  lion's 
pari,  even  if  il  be  "  ikothing  but  roaring ;"  nor,  unless 
assuicd  past  doubt  that  you  poasees  Ihe  skill  of  Nicolo 
Pegaiuni,  is  il  over  wise  to  cocopd  protracted  at- 
lenlioo  lo  your  single  string,  when  others  have  quito 
as  strong  a  deiiro  lo  scrape  tbeir  Cremooas  as  thai 
which  bunu  in  your  own  musical  bosom.  Play  no 
more  than  is  necessary  to  the  hannonioui  eOecl  of  the 
whole  orchestra ;  and,  should  an  occasion  oSbr  for  a 
solo,  give  it  and  be  done.  Monopoly  in  discourse  is 
"  most  tolerable,  and  not  to  be  endured."  It  »boald 
be  punishable  by  statute,  thus  to  invade  tbe  inalienablD 

It  is  nol  even  freedom  to  go  abroad  when  tbe  garru- 
lous kite  has  wing,  to  swoc^  Qpon  his  quarry-  ^Tlie 
liberty — the  life  ilsetf— of  the  cttiien  is  at  stake,  from 
that  stoutly  limbered  magazine  of  words,  who, 
slrenglbened  by  practice,  and  warmed  by  self-um- 
ptacency,  sustains  no  injury  from  wind  or  weather, 
and  will  dUale  for  hours,  in  frosty  streets,  lo  thete 
who  come  within  the  dreadful  clutch-    We  see  him 


smiling  in  cmscioos  triumph,  as  his  priie  shivers,  |  him 
ahakea,  and  trembles  almost  lo  spectral  nothingness,  thin 
•nd  feels  most  sadtylhal  Ibis  is  not  all  hissuflerings 
that  calarrbs  and  feverous  acbes  and  palos  creep  in 


y  word.  Homicidal — is  it  not,  thus  lo 
'  population  ?  An  oversight  in  criminal 
e,  to  let  destructiim  forth  into  Ihe  higb- 
I  al  Qoprotecled  m^-  Cunnmg  doctors  do 
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not  note  it  in  tkeir  cautiont,  and  the  bills  of  mortality 
■re  silent  on  the  subject ;  but  it  is  no  less  a  tnith,  that 
though  the  sufierer  may  sometimes  be  able  to  travel 
iKmeward  after  the  catastrophe,  he  often  gets  him  to 
is  bed,  if  he  escape  the  undertaker,  from  such  com- 
assaults  of  breese  and  bore  as  are  now  before 
Wonldst  thou  despatch  thine  enemy?  What 
of  steel  or  poison— why  lurk  in  slouched  hat,  in 
mqnstache  or  with  stiletto  ?  There  is  a  safer  method, 
and,  baring  no  other  accomplice  than  the  thermometer, 
waylay  him  as  be  goes,  with  smiling  face  and  oiled 
tongue.  You  have  him  there,  and  safely  too.  Chemis- 
try has  no  surer  poison,  if  you  hold  him  fast ;  and 
jutice  has  no  cognizance  of  the  deed. 

•  ••••••■•■•••••••a 

The  true  conversationist  requires  as  nice  a  balance 
of  qualities  as  the  adroit  swordsman.  He  should  have 
an  eye,  an  ear  and  a  tongue,  equally  on  the  alert,  per- 
fectly imder  control,  and  skilled  to  act  together.  It  is 
his  duty  to  be  able  to  mark  the  moment  when  a  slum- 
bering idea  is  awakened  in  the  mind  of  another,  and 
to  afford  opportunity  for  its  development.  When  the 
thou^  quivers  in  an  almost  inaudible  murmur  upon 
the  lips  of  the  timid,  it  is  not  to  be  suppressed  in  pre- 
mature death  by  the  rattling  noise  of  practiced  con- 
fidmce ;  not  to  be  driven  over,  if  we  may  so  describe 
it,  by  each  hackney  cab  that  thunders  up  the  street. 
It  claims  to  be  deferentially  educed,  not  so  much  by  a 
display  of  patronizing  encouragement,  which  is  almost 
as  fatal  as  harsh  disregard,  but  by  that  respectful  at- 
tention which  creates  no  painful  sense  of  inferiority. 
He  cannot  pretend  to  civilization,  who,  in  his  wild 
dance  of  intellectual  excitement,  tramples  under  his 
massive  foot  all  the  little  chickens  of  our  imagination, 
and  scares  each  half  fledged  fancy  back  to  its  native 
shell.  Be  it  rather  your  pleasure  to  chirp  the  trem- 
blers forth  to  the  corn  of  praise  and  the  sunshine  of 
approbation.  Who  has  not  found  himself  to  be  totally 
absorbed  by  the  volubility  of  others ;  so  that  he  could 
neither  find  subject  nor  words,  even  when  an  interval 
was  left  for  their  exercise  ?  And  who  has  not  often 
been  debarred  from  the  delight  of  speaking  altogether, 
merely  because  he  had  not  space  to  set  himself  fully 
in  motion  ?  Many,  perhaps,  have  resigned  themselves 
to  the  taciturnity  of  La  Trappe  and  have  gone  voice- 
less to  their  graves,  from  injudicious  treatment  in  this 
respect.  The  humane  citizen,  then,  will  not  of  him- 
self take  all  the  labor  of  talking,  lest  he  may  be  inad- 
vertently stifling  a  Demosthenes,  and  smothering  a 
Cicero— a  case,  it  is  true,  which  does  not  very  often 
happen,  though  it  might  happen. 

And,  besides,  let  it  be  remarked,  there  is  no  fact, 
in  our  day  of  innovation,  scheming  and  discovery — 
when  we  reform,  remodel,  and  lay  our  hands  upon 
every  thing^which  deserves  to  be  more  stron§^y  im- 
printed on  the  recollection  than  this,  that  man  does 
not  go  forth  into  society,  "  no,  nor  woman  neither/' 
armed,  eap-d-pU^  like  a  gladiator,  to  battle  for  opinion, 
or  to  thrust  the  sword  of  conversion  through  reluctant 
ribs.  Let  such  things  be  confined  to  the  dedicated 
halls  of  controversial  debate,  where  one  may  be  po- 
lemically impaled,  secundum  arteniy  expecting  no 
better  treatment    It  is  good  to  be  wise—"  merry  and 


wise,"  saith  the  song ;  but  then  wisdom  need  not  al- 
ways be  at  our  throat  with  spoon  and  bowl,  do* 
termined  to  administer  nutriment,  without  regard  to 
the  state  of  the  appetite.  Did  it  never  occur  to  yoQ| 
my  game  friend,  as  you  strapped  on  your  gaflSs,  and 
crowed  defiance  at  a  rooster  of  another  feather,  that 
the  rest  of  the  social  circle  do  not  derive  your  plea* 
sure  from  the  set-to,  and  would  gladly  be  excused 
from  being  annoyed  by  the  argumentative  combat? 
And,  as  for  hobbies,  they  pranoe  prettily  enough  on 
their  proper  ground ;  but  do  not  let  them  caracole  in 
the  parlor.  People  would  rather  be  kicked  by  any 
thing  than  by  other  people's  hobbies ;  and,  then,  these 
hobbies,  being  merely  composed  of  wood  and  leather,  • 
are  never  wearied,  and  cannot  stop.  They  outstrip 
everybody,  and  carry  none  with  them.  Hark,  in  your 
ear.  Leave  hobby  at  home ;  he  will  not  be  restive  or 
break  things,  when  you  are  not  by.  It  is  disagreeable 
to  be  ridden  down  by  these  unaccommodating  quadru- 
peds.   Folks  do  not  like  it. 

The  engrossing  idea,  too,  should  be  hung  up  with 
the  hat  in  the  vestibule.  It  is  near  enough  there ;  and, 
admitting  that  you  have  troubles  of  your  own,  ambi- 
tions of  your  own,  prospects  of  your  own,  projects 
and  inventions  of  your  own,  let  it  always  be  home 
distinctly  in  mind  that  this,  singular  as  it  may  appear, 
is,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  case  with  several  other  in- 
dividuals of  your  acquaintance.  What  right  they 
have  to  an  engrossing  idea  when  yours  wishes  to 
awaken  their  sympathies,  is  a  point  of  equity  which 
we  cannot  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  decide ;  but  it  is 
so,  nevertheless,  as  the  groaning  soldier  found  when 
rebuked  by  a  wounded  oflicer  for  making  so  much 
noise  over  his  hurts,  "  as  if,  forsooth,  no  one  is  hit 
but  yourself." — "  Am  I  then  reposing  on  a  bed  of 
roses?"  said  Guatemozin,  in  a  similar  spirit,  to  his 
complaining  courtier,  when  Spanish  cruelty  had 
stretched  them  upon  the  glowing  grate ;  and  every 
man  has,  to  some  extent,  a  gridiron  to  himself. — To 
push  this  point  still  further,  are  they  entitled  to 
rank  with  conversationists,  who  stand  as  greyhounds 
on  the  slip,  with  straining  eyes  and  quivering  limbs, 
heedless  of  all  remark,  and  waiting  only  till  an 
opening  be  made,  that  they  may  course  their  pe- 
culiar game,  rabbit  or  otherwise,  ■  as  the  case  may 
be  ?  Are  they  qualified  gossips,  who  cmly  talk  to  ex- 
ercise the  organ,  and  to  luxuriate  on  the  sound  of  their 
ouTi  sweet  voices  ? — who,  at  last,  dash  forv^'ard  over 
every  impediment,  and,  by  their  bad  example,  like 
prairie  horses  in  a  stampede,  set  the  whole  circle  into 
a  very  Babel  of  tongues — into  what  we  may  call  a 
steeple  chase,  straight  across  the  country,  and  through 
any  man's  field— each  for  himself,  boot  and  saddle, 
whip  and  spur  ?  Nay,  never  think  it.  He  is  scant  in 
his  schooling  who  shifts  impatiently  from  foot  to  foot 
when  another  has  the  floor — who  darts  his  restless 
head  into  the  aperture  of  every  pause,  in  the  hope 
that  the  shoulders  may  be  permitted  to  follow,  and 
who  is  only  kept  in  abeyance  by  those  stentorian 
lungs  which  crush  the  puny  interruption. 

No— to  gossip  well  is  a  delicate  thing — a  game  of 
address — a  school  of  self-command— an  academy  for 
nice  perceptions.    To  be  skilled  in  it,  involves  the 
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main  points  of  an  accamplisbed  gentleman.  It  fiii^ 
Bishes,  moreover,  a  key  to  diaracter.  The  selfah 
man  cannot  be  versed  in  it,  for  be  has  no  appreeiation 
of  the  minor  rights  of  others,  and,  in  this  garden,  no 
eompulsory  code  exists  to  prevent  him  from  podcet- 
ing  all  the  fruit.  Harshness  is  incompatible  with  it, 
for  it  is  the  very  essence  of  respectful  oonsidemtion. 
Hie  domineering  spirit  cannot  gain  laurels  here; 
while  pride  and  vanity  display  themselves  in  their 
true  colors.  The  proselytes  of  Lavater  and  the  dis- 
ciples of  Combe  may,  by  their  science,  be  enabled  to 
read  the  soul ;  but,  as  the  one  traces  the  lines  of  the 
countenance,  and  the  other  toils  among  the  hills  and 
•valleys  of  the  skull,  the  surest  observer  of  disposition 
Is  he  who  notes  the  deportment  of  those  bearing  part 
in  the  animated  gossip.  Before  him,  the  secret  un- 
rolls like  a  map,  and  the  geography  of  the  heart  is 
Amiliar  to  his  searching  eye.  When  the  glow  lights  up 
within,  there  is  a  ray  behind  the  best  adjusted  mask 
which  reveals  the  features  as  they  are. 

As  the  day  is  utilitarian,  the  cut  bono,  the  advantage 
and  the  profit,  form  a  material  part  of  every  matter, 
and  it  will  bo  found  that  to  cultivate  those  responsive 
foculties — ^to  add  the  art  of  hearii^  and  of  speaking  to 
the  catalogue  of  accomplishments — has  a  moral  as 
well  as  a  pleasure  in  it  A  skillful  talker,  who  is,  at 
the  same  time,  a  thorough  listener,  is  not  a  spon- 
taneity— an  unlessoned  creature.  Oaks  do  not  bear 
such  acorns.  The  spirit  of  such  a  one,  if  feeble,  has 
been  strengthened.  His  temper,  if  tempestuous,  has 
been  subdued.  He  has  sympathies,  cultivated  and  re- 
fined.   He  feels  for  those  around  him,  in  great  things 


and  in  smalL  He  is  that  wisest  of  philosophers,  the 
well  regulated  man  of  the  world,  who  shuns  the 
wrong  because  he  knows  its  evils,  and  adopts  the 
right  from  having  proved  it  to  be  an  essential  to  his 
own  happiness,  and  the  happiness  of  others.  And 
what  contributes  more  largely  to  this  important  end 
than  a  perfect  system  of  hearing  and  of  being  heard? 
Nature  does  not  furnish  it  To  be  nothing  more  than 
natural  is  to  be  an  egotist,  a  glutton,  a  monopoliser. 
That  the  untrained  steed  has  power  enough,  is  not  to 
be  disputed ;  but,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  unsophist> 
cated  heart,  he  is  apt  to  apply  his  strength  in  an  ui^ 
comfortable  manner  to  those  who  wander  within 
range  of  his  heel,  never  thinking  that  the  joy  he  de* 
rives  from  the  rapid  extension  of  his  looomotive 
muscles  is  not  likely  to  be  reciprocated  on  our  part 
He  is  not  aware  of  the  diflcrence  of  sensation  between 
kicking  and  being  kicked,  which  is  often  a  point  to  be 
considered.  It  is  even  so  with  bipeds,  who  have  not 
properly  undergone  the  discipline  of  the  menage.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  child  of  nature  has  some- 
thing in  him  c^  the  poetical ;  but,  in  practice,  he  is 
likely  to'border  on  the  uncouth  and  uncontrollable 

If,  therefore,  after  the  experiment  of  a  year,  ao 
cording  to  our  suggestion,  it  be  found  that  the  trial 
do  not  bring  out  the  better  constituents  of  character, 
while  restraining  those  of  less  amiability,  why,  con- 
tinue to  chatter,  without  stint  or  limitation,  to  the  end 
of  your  da^'s,  and  throw  no  chance  away  unless 
compelled  to  it  by  exhaustion ;  or,  if  it  please  you,  sit 
in  sulky  silence,  and  have  never  a  word  by  way  of 
change. 


"A  PLEASANT  BOOK  OF  PLEASANT  RHYMES." 


BT  PAax  VEKJAMIS. 


A  FLSA8A1TT  book  of  plesMnt  rhymes 

I  dearly  love  to  read. 
For  then  I  muse  on  former  times, 

AVhen  I  was  young  indeed — 
Young  in  heart  and  young  in  form, 

\\'lth  cheeks  like  ruddy  roses, 
And  all  ray  tliou'ghts  were  bright  and  warm 

As  a  bank  where  the  sun  reposes. 

The  words  the  poet  utters  fall 

Like  a  golden  shower  of  rain, 
And  all  my  early  dreams  recall 

Till  they  bud  and  bloom  again ; 
I  forget  the  world  and  its  dusty  toil 

And  cast  aside  my  sorrow, 
And  forbear  my  present  joy  to  ipoil 

With  fears  of  a  dark  to-morrow. 


It  makes  me  glad  to  read  of  days 

When  men  were  frank  and  bold, 
And  life  was  spent  in  happier  ways 

Than  a  constant  strife  for  gold ; 
When  love  was  earnest  and  faith  was  strong, 

And  honor  was  more  than  breath, 
And  the  bard  uplifted  a  triumph-song 

For  the  warrior  cold  in  death. 

Oh,  there  were  themes  for  a  soimding  lyre 

In  the  valiant  times  gone  by, 
And  it  warms  the  blood,  like  a  winter  fire, 

When  the  snows  are  piling  high, 
To  read  the  rhymes  of  a  mhistrel  bright, 

Whose  fancy  sports  and  dances 
And  fills  the  night  with  the  rare  delight 

Of  bis  quaint,  old,  rich  romances ! 


TO    FLORA. 


Tncaz  's  something  in  that  eye  of  thine 

That  sparkles  brighter  far 
Than  diamond  from  the  Indian  mine 

Or  Evening^*  dewy  star. 

The  roses  on  thy  cheek  will  die. 
And  all  thy  charms  decay, 


Bat  the  keen  lustre  of  that  eye 
No  time  can  steal  away. 

For  't  is  not  Youth's  fast  fleeting  beam, 

Nor  Passion's  feverish  glare, 
Nor  Hope's  uncertain  wavering  gleam — 


'T  is  Genius  lightens  there. 


Qnoxaii. 


JOHN    SHAW. 


BT  7.  TxamomE  coons,  avthos  or  ^  ths  piostskss, 


"  "  XSD  XOTSB,"    ItC. 


Among  the  many  brave  Irishmen  ^ho,  first  and 
last,  have  manifested  their  courage,  and  shown  how 
strong  is  the  sympathy  between  the  people  of  their 
native  island  and  this  country,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  is  entitled  to  occupy  a  highly  honorable  place. 
There  was  a  short  period,  indeed,  when  his  name  and 
services  stood  second  to  none  on  the  list  of  gallant 
seamen  with  which  the  present  navy  of  the  republic 
commenced  its  brilliant  career.  Those  whose  memo- 
ries  extend  as  far  back  as  the  commencement  of  the 
century,  and  who  are  familiar  with  naval  events,  will 
readily  recall  how  often  they  were  required  to  listen 
to  his  successes  and  his  deeds. 

The  family  of  John  Shaw  was  of  English  origin. 
In  1690,  however,  his  grandfather,  an  officer  in  the 
commissariat  of  King  William's  army,  passed  into 
Ireland,  on  service,  where  he  appears  to  have  mar- 
ried and  established  himself.  The  son,  who  was  the 
father  of  our  subject,  served  as  an  c^oer  in  the  fourth 
regiment  of  heavy  horse,  on  the  Irish  ^tablishraent. 
He  was  actively  and  creditably  employed  with  his 
raiment  in  the  war  of  '56,  serving  no  less  than  four 
years  in  Germany.  During  this  time  he  was  present 
at  several  battles,  including  that  of  Mindcn.  In  1763, 
this  gentleman  returned  to  Ireland,  shortly  aAer  mar- 
rying Elizabeth  Barton,  of  Kilkcnna.  In  1779,  he 
quitted  the  army  altogether,  retiring  to  a  farm.  The 
family  of  Barton,  like  that  of  Shaw,  was  also  English, 
and  had  come  into  Ireland  with  the  army  with  which 
Cromwell  invaded  that  country,  in  1640. 

John  Shaw  was  born  at  Mt.  Mellick,  Queen's 
county,  Ireland,  in  the  year  1773,  or  while  his  father 
was  still  in  the  army.  There  were  several  older 
children,  and,  the  family  becoming  numerous,  his 
education  was  limited,  from  necessity,  to  such  as 
could  be  obtained  at  a  country  school,  of  the  ordinary 
character.  The  means  of  providing  for  so  many 
children  early  occupied  the  father's  thoughts,  and,  at 
the  proper  time,  the  matter  was  laid  fairly  before  two 
of  the  older  sons,  for  their  own  consideration.  One 
of  these  sons  was  John.  This  occurred  in  1790,  w^hen 
the  lad  was  in  his  seventeenth  year.  The  father  re- 
commended America,  as  the  most  promising  theatre 
for  their  future  exertions ;  the  advice  agreeing  with 
the  inclinations  of  the  youths,  John  and  an  elder  bro- 
ther sailed  for  New  York,  which  port  they  reached  in 
December  of  the  same  year.  After  remaining  a  short 
time  in  New  York,  the  subject  of  our  sketch  pro- 
ceeded to  Philadelphia,  then  the  political  capital  and 
largest  town  of  the  infant  republic.  Here  he  delivered 
various  letters  of  introduction,  when  he  determined 
to  push  his  fortunes  on  the  ocean,  of  which  he  had 
had  a  taste  in  the  passage  out. 

In  March,  1791,  young  Shaw  sailed  for  the  East 
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Indies,  being  then  nearly  eighteen  years  of  age.  The 
destination  of  the  ship  was,  in  truth,  China,  all  those 
distant  seas  going,  in  the  parlance  of  seamen,  under 
the  general  name  of  the  Indies.  The  first  voyage 
appears  to  have  produced  no  event  of  any  particular 
interest.  It  served,  however,  to  make  tlie  youth 
familiar  with  his  new  profession,  and  to  open  the  way 
to  preferment.  In  the  intervals  between  his  voyages 
to  Canton,  of  which  he  seems  to  have  made  four  in 
the  next  six  years,  he  was  occupied  in  improving  him- 
self, and  in  serving  in  counting-houses,  as  a  clerk.  On 
the  second  voyage,  the  ship  he  was  in,  the  Sampson, 
was  attacked  by  a  number  of  Malay  prows,  during  a 
calm.  This  occurred  in  the  Straits  of  Banca,  and  in 
the  night.  The  attack  appears  to  have  been  vigorous 
and  the  situation  of  the  vessel  critical.  Notwithstanding 
she  kept  up  so  brisk  a  fire  from  six  four-pounders  as 
to  compel  several  of  her  assailants  to  haul  otl)  to  re- 
pair their  damages.  A  breeze  coming,  the  Sampscn 
AA'as  brought  under  command,  and  soon  cleared  herself 
from  her  enemies,  who  ran  for  the  island  of  Borneo. 
This  viTViS  the  first  occasion  on  which  Shaw  met  with 
real  service. 

While  on  shore,  young  Shaw  had  joined  tliat  well- 
known  body  of  irregular  volmiteers,  known  as  the 
Macpherson  Blues.  This  corps  was  probably,  when 
its  size  is  considered,  the  most  respectable,  as  regards 
efficiency,  discipline,  appearance,  and  the  characters 
of  its  members,  that  ever  existed  in  the  country. 
Several  hundred  of  the  most  respectable  young  men 
of  Pliiladelphia  were  in  its  ranks,  and  many  of  the 
more  distinguished  citizens  did  not  disdain  its  service. 
It  volunteered,  in  1704,  to  uiurch  against  the  insur- 
gents in  western  Pennsylvania,  young  Shaw  shoulder- 
ing his  kit  and  his  musket  with  the  rest.  The  troops 
did  not  return  to  Philadelphia  until  the  close  of  the 
year,  having  marched  early  in  the  autumn.'tl^ 

*  An  anecdote  is  related  of  one  of  the  <<  citlzen'ioldiers" 
in  this  expedition,  which  is  worthy  of  being  recorded.  The 

Eerwm  referred  to  was  a  German  by  birth,  of  the  name  of 
[och,  and  was  well  Imown  in  Philadelphia,  in  hit  day,  as 
a  large  out-door  underwriter.  He  died  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  since,  in  Paris,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  benefit 
of  the  climate,  leaving  a  fortune  estimate  at  9liX)0,000. 
Mr.  Koch,  like  vouiig  Sliaw,  was  a  private  in  the  Macpher- 
son Blues.  It  fell  to  his  lot  one  night  to  l>e  stationed  senti- 
nel over  a  baggage* wagon.  The  weather  ww  cold,  raw, 
stormy  and  wet.  This  set  the  sentinel  musing- .  After  ro- 
maming  on  post  half  an  hour,  he  was  heard  calling  lustily, 
♦*  Corporal  of  der  guarlz — Corporal  of  der  guartz."  The 
cornoral  came,  and  inquired  what  was  wanluig.  Koch 
wished  to  be  relieved  fur  a  few  minutes,  having  something 
to  «y  to  Macpherson.  He  wn»  gratified,  and  in  a  few 
minaies  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  general,  •<  Well, 
Mr.  Koch,  what  is  your  pleasure  ?"  asked  Macpherson. 
"  Why,  yenerol,  I  wish  lo  know  what  mav  be  der  value 
of  dat  a^-d  wagon  over  which  I  am  sheutmel  ?"  "  How 
the  d— 1  should! know,  Koch  ?"  "  Well,  somei'ing  approx- 
imative— not  to  be  barticufar."  "  A  thousand  doflars,  per- 
haps." **Very  well,  Yeneral  Macpherson,  I  write  a 
sheck  for  der  money,  and  deu  1  will  go  to  bets." 
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In  the  third  of  his  vojrages  to  Canton,  young  Shaw 
was  the  third  officer  of  the  ship,  and  the  fourth  he 
made  as  her  first  officer.  This  was  quick  preferment, 
and  furnishes  proof  in  itself  that  his  employers  had  rea- 
son to  be  satisfied  with  his  application  and  character. 

Four  voyages  to  China  gave  our  young  sailor  so 
much  professional  knowlec^  and  reputation  as  to 
procure  him  a  vessel.    Near  the  close  of  the  year 

1797,  he  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  as  master,  of  a 
brig,  returning  to  Baltimore  the  succeeding  May. 
This  was  at  a  moment  when  the  American  trade  was 
greatly  depredated  on  by  the  French  privateers,  and 
Mr.  Shaw  had  much  reason  to  complain  of  the  treat- 
ment he  received  at  their  hands.  The  Spring  of  1798, 
or  the  moment  of  his  return  to  this  country,  was  pre- 
cisely that  when  the  armaments  against  France  were 
in  progress,  and  Mr.  Shaw  felt  strongly  disposed,  on 
more  accounts  than  one,  to  take  service  in  the  infant 
navy.  Dale  sailed  in  the  Ganges,  the  first  vessel  out, 
on  the  22d  of  May,  the  very  month  when  the  brig  of 
Mr.  Shaw  reached  Baltimore. 

Soon  aAer  this  important  event  an  application  was 
made  to  the  Navy  Department  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Shaw, 
and  being  sustained  by  the  late  Gen.  Samuel  Smith, 
and  other  men  of  infiuencc  in  Baltimore,  he  was 
Commissioned  as  a  lieutenant.  Mr.  Shawns  place  on 
the  list  must  have  been  about  the  thirtieth,  though 
pr(»notions  soon  raised  him  much  nearer  to  the  top. 
Rodgers,  Preble,  James  Barron,  Bainbridge,  Stewart, 
Hull  and  Sterret  were  all  above  hira ;  while  he  ranked 
Chauncey,  John  Smith,  Somers,  Decatur,  &c.  At 
this  time,  Mr.  Shaw  was  five  and  twenty  years  of 
age. 

Soon  after  receiving  his  appointment,  our  subject 
was  ordered  to  join  the  Montezuma,  20,  Capt.  Alex- 
ander Murray ;  a  ship  bought  into  the  service,  as  one 
of  the  hasty  equipments  of  the  period.  From  the  date 
of  his  commission,  there  is  not  much  doubt  that  Mr. 
ffiiaw  was  the  senior  lieutenant  of  this  vessel ;  at  all 
events,  if  be  did  not  hold  this  rank  on  joining  her,  he 
obtained  it  before  she  had  been  long  in  service. 

The  Muntezuma  did  not  get  to  sea  until  November, 

1798,  when  she  proceeded  to  the  West  Indies,  the 
Norfolk  18,  Capt.  Williams,  and  Retaliation  12,  Lieut. 
Com.  Bainbridge,  sailing  in  company.  While  cruising 
oflf  Guadaloupe,  the  some  month,  the  Americans  were 
chased  by  two  French  frigates,  le  Volontaire  and  I'ln- 
Burgente.  The  Retaliation  was  captured,  and  the  ship 
•nd  brig  escaped  only  by  the  address  of  Lieut.  Com. 
Bainbridge,  who  induced  the  French  commander  to 
recall  I'Insurgente  by  signal,  by  exaggerating  the  force 
of  the  two  Americans.  The  Montezuma  remained  in 
the  West  Indies,  convoying  and  cruising,  until  Octo- 
ber, 1799,  when  she  ^-as  compelled  to  come  home  to 
get  a  new  crew,  and  to  refit.  This  year  of  active 
•ervice  in  a  vea«H;l  of  war,  added  to  the  seamanship 
obtained  in  his  voyages  to  Canton,  made  Mr.  Shaw  a 
good  officer,  Capt.  Murray  having  come  out  <^  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  though  only  a  lieutenant  in 
rank,  witii  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most 
active  and  best  man-of-^\-ar's  men  of  the  service. 

Our  young  Irishman  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
his  luck  in  the  country  of  his  adoption.    He  had  now 


been  at  sea  but  nine  years,  and  in  America  the  same 
time,  when  he  found  himself  fairly  enlisted  in  an 
honorable  service,  and  in  the  possession  of  very  re- 
spectable rank.  His  good  fortune,  however,  did  not 
stop  here.  During  the  late  cruise  Mr.  Shaw  had 
won  the  respect  and  regard  of  his  commander,  who 
was  a  gentleman  of  highly  respectable  family,  and 
who  possessed  considerable  naval  influence  in  par- 
ticular, being  allied  to  the  Nicholsons,  and  other 
families  of  mark.  Through  the  warm  recommenda- 
tions of  Capt.  Murray,  Mr.  Shaw  was  appointed  to  a 
separate  cc»nmand,  and  was  at  once  placed  in  the 
way  of  carving  out  a  name  for  himself. 

The  vessel  to  which  Lieut.  Com.  Shaw  was  ap- 
pointed was  built  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland, 
and  was  a  schooner  that  was  pierced  for  twelve  long 
sixes,  a  species  of  gim  that  preceded  the  use  of  the 
light  carronades.  She  A^-as  called  the  Enterprise,  and 
subsequently  became  celebrated  in  the  service,  for 
her  extraordinary  good  fortune  and  captures.  A  few 
years  later.  Porter  had  her  lengthened  at  Venice,  and 
pierced  for  two  more  guns,  and  in  the  end  she  was 
converted  into  a  brig,  terminating  her  career,  under 
the  late  Capt.  Galligher,  by  shipwreck,  in  the  West 
Indies.  In  the  course  of  her  service,  the  Enterprise 
fought  nine  or  ten  actions,  in  all  of  which  she  was 
either  completely  successful,  or  came  off  with  credit. 
It  was  her  officers  and  men,  too,  in  a  great  measure, 
that  carried  the  Philadelphia,  in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli, 
and  Decatur's  own  boat  was  manned  from  her,  in  the 
dfesperate  hand-to-hand  conflict  that  occurred  under 
the  rocks  before  that  town.  In  one  sense,  she  was 
more  useful  than  any  other  craft  that  ever  sailed  under 
the  flag. 

Lieut.  Com.  Shaw  got  to  sea  in  the  Enterprise, 
with  a  crew  of  seventy-six  men  on  board,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1799.  He  proceeded  to  the  Windward  Island 
station.  In  February,  1800,  on  his  return  from  Cura- 
90a,  off"  the  east  end  of  Porto  Rico,  Shaw  fell  in  with 
the  Constellation  38,  Com.  Tnixlun,  thirty-six  hours 
after  her  warm  engagement  with  la  Vengeance,  a  ship 
of  larger  size,  heavier  and  more  grms,  and  a  stronger 
crew.  The  Constellation,  as  is  well  known,  had  been 
partly  dismasted  in  the  battle,  and  was  now  making 
the  best  of  her  way  to  Jamaica.  Com.  Truxtun  sent 
the  Enterprise  to  Philadelphia  with  despatches,  where 
she  arrived  fifteen  da^'s  later,  having  experienced 
heavy  gales  on  the  coast. 

Lieut.  Com.  Shaw  left  the  Delaware  again,  in 
March,  having  orders  to  proceed  off  Cape  Francois 
with  despatches  for  Com.  Talbot.  Having  delivered 
his  despatches,  he  proceeded  on  to  join  Com.  Truxtun 
at  Jamaica.  Off  the  eastern  end  of  the  island,  how- 
ever, he  fell  in  with  an  English  sloop  of  war,  and 
ascertained  that  the  Constellation  had  sailed  for  home, 
when  he  inunediately  hauled  up  for  St.  Kitts,  the  ren- 
dezvous of  the  windward  squadron.  While  ofl'  tlie 
Mona  Passage,  working  up  toward  her  station,  the 
Enterprise  saw  a  large  brig  to  the  southvi'ard  and 
eastward,  to  which  she  gave  chase,  with  the  Ameri- 
can ensign  flying.  Gaining  on  the  cliase,  the  latter 
showed  Spanish  colors,  and  opened  a  fire  on  the 
schooner,  when  about  a  mile  distant.    Lieut.  Com. 
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Sbftw  stood  on,  keeping  his  luff  until  he  had  got  well 
on  the  brig's  quarter,  when,  determined  not  to  be  fired 
on  without  resenting  it,  he  poured  in  a  broadside  upon 
tiie  Spaniard.  A  sharp  conflict  ensued,  the  brig 
moonting  eighteen  guns,  and  having  heavier  metal 
than  her  antagonist.  After  exchanging  their  fire  for 
twenty  minutes  the  vessels  separated,  without  any 
ei^lanations,  each  being  seemingly  satisfied  of  the 
national  character  of  the  other.  This  was  the  first 
affair  of  the  gallant  little  Enterprise,  and  it  might  be 
taken  as  a  pledge  of  the  spirit  with  which  she  was  to 
be  aailed  and  fought,  during  the  twenty  succeeding 
yean.  Both  vessels  sufiered  materially  in  this  com- 
bat, though  little  was  said  of  it,  even  at  the  time,  and 
it  appears  not  to  have  led  to  any  political  dissension. 
The  American  went  into  St.  Thomas  to  refit. 

In  the  port  of  St.  Thomas  there  happened  to  be 
lying,  at  the  time,  a  large  French  lugger,  that  mounted 
twelve  guns,  and  is  said  to  have  had  a  crew  of  a 
hundred  souls  on  board.  The  commander  of  this 
Ivtgger  sent  a  civil  message  to  Lieut.  Shaw,  naming 
an  hour  when  he  should  be  pleased  to  make  a  trial 
of  strength  in  the  offing.  As  soon  as  this  proposal 
was  mentioned  to  the  crew  of  the  American  schooner, 
it  was  accepted  with  three  cheers,  and  the  enemy 
was  duly  apprised  of  the  fact. 

At  the  time  named  in  the  challenge,  Lieut  Shaw 
got  under  way,  and  stood  into  the  offing.  Here  he 
hove-to,  waiting  for  his  antagonist  to  come  out.  Ob- 
serving that  the  lugger  did  not  lift  her  anchor,  he  fired 
a  shot  in  the  direction  of  the  harbor.  This  signal  was 
repeated  several  times,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  without  producing  any  effect.  AAer  dark,  the 
Enterprise  bore  up,  and  ran  down  to  leeward  of  St 
Croix,  where  she  continued  cruising  for  several  days ; 
during  which  time  she  captured  a  small  letier-of- 
marque,  and  carried  her  into  St  Kitts. 

After  filling  up  his  water  and  provisions,  Lieut. 
Com.  Shaw  sailed  again  unmediatoly.  A  day  or  two 
cut,  or  in  May,  1800,  he  fell  in  with,  and  brought  to 
action  a  French  privateer  schooner,  called  la  Seine, 
armed  with  four  guns,  and  having  a  complement  of 
fi(Vy-four  men  The  combat  was  short,  but  exceed- 
ingly spirited,  the  Frenchman  making  a  moat  des- 
perate rejBtistance.  He  did  not  yield  until  he  had 
twenty-four  of  his  crew  killed  and  wounded,  and  his 
■ails  and  rigging  cut  to  pieces.  The  Enterprise  had 
a  few  men  hurt  also.  The  prize  was  manned  and 
Bent  into  St.  Kitts. 

Two  weeks  later,  ^e  Enterprise  being  to  leeward 
of  Guadaloupe,  chased  and  engaged  another  privateer 
called  la  Citoyenne,  carrying  six  guns,  and  manned 
with  filly-seven  men.  Like  la  Seine,  la  Citoyenne 
held  out  and  fought  to  the  kist,  refusing  to  strike  so 
long  as  a  hope  of  escape  remained.  When  she  struck 
it  was  ascertained  that  she  had  lost  four  men  killed, 
beside  having  eleven  men  wounded.  Capt  Shaw 
always  spoke  of  the  obstinacy  of  the  resistance  made 
by  these  two  gallant  Frenchmen  with  great  respect 
In  the  two  a&irs,  the  Enterprise  had  a  marine  Idllod 
and  seven  men  wounded.  La  Citoyenne  was  also 
manned  and  sent  into  St.  Kitts. 

The  Enterprise  next  went  off  Porto  Rico.    Here 


lieut.  Com.  Shaw  heard  that  two  American  mariners 
were  sentenced  to  death  for  having  killed  two  French- 
men in  an  attempt  to  recapture  their  vessel.  These 
seamen  had  been  twice  taken  to  the  place  of  execo- 
tion  and  reprieved,  suffering,  in  addition  to  this  cruel 
trifling,  much  in  the  way  of  ordinary  treatment.  In 
the  struggle  in  which  the  Frenchmen  fell,  they  had 
actually  succeeded,  but  were  recaptured  before  they 
could  reach  a  port.  Shortly  after  the  Enterprise  went 
into  St  Kitts,  when  Lieut.  Shaw  made  known  the 
situation  of  these  captives  to  the  American  agent  for 
pris(Niers,  and  an  abortive  attempt  was  mado  to  obtain 
their  release.  The  afiiiir  was  not  finally  disposed  of, 
however,  before  the  Enterprise  sailed  on  another 
cruise. 

Lieut.  Com.  Shaw  now  passed  between  Antigua  and 
Desirade,  where  he  made  a  large  three-masted  French 
lugger,  which  he  immediately  recognized  as  the  vessel 
that  bad  sent  him  the  challenge  at  St.  Thomas.  The 
Enterprise  dosed  in  expectation  of  an  engagement, 
but,  aAer  exchanging  a  few  shot,  the  lugger  hauled 
down  her  colors.  This  vessel  proved  to  be  the  same 
as  that  which  had  sent  the  challenge,  and  from  the 
feebleness  of  her  resistance,  in  connection  with  the 
other  circumstances,  ^*e  are  leA  to  suppose  some 
artifice  led  to  her  defiance.  On  board  the  prize  were 
several  officers  of  the  French  army,  one  of  whom 
proved  to  be  of  the  rank  of  a  major-general.  The  En- 
terprise went  into  St  Kitts  with  the  lugger,  and  no 
sooner  did  she  arrive  than  Lieut.  Com.  Shaw  put  the 
general  and  a  captain  in  close  confinement,  as  hostages 
for  the  security  of  the  two  condenmed  Americans. 
Care  was  taken  to  let  this  fact  be  known  at  Guada- 
loupe, and  it  had  its  influence. 

In  the  mean  time,  Com.  Truxtun  arrived  on  the 
station,  and  he  supported  Mr.  Shaw  in  what  he  had 
done.  Matters  now  looked  so  serious  that  the  general 
asked  permission  to  be  sent,  on  his  parole,  to  Guada- 
loupe, to  arrange  the  difficulty  in  person.  His  request 
was  granted,  and,  within  the  month,  ho  returned, 
bringing  back  the  liberated  Americans  in  his  company. 
Mr.  thaw's  spirit  and  decision  obtained  for  him  much 
credit  with  the  authorities  of  the  period,  and  were 
doubtless  the  means  c^  saving  two  brave  men  much 
additional  suffering,  if  not  ignominious  deaths. 

While  the  affair  of  the  condemned  mariners  was  in 
progress,  Lieut  Com.  Shaw  did  not  keep  his  schooner 
idle  in  port.  She  had  now  become  a  favorite  little 
cruiser,  and  ¥ras  seldom  at  anchor  longer  than  was 
necessary  to  repair  damages,  or  take  in  supplies.  In 
June  she  was  cruising  to  leeward  of  Gruadaloupe, 
when  she  fell  in  with  another  privateer  called  TAigle ; 
a  very  fast  and  destructive  cruiser,  of  nearly  the  En« 
terprise's  force,  as  she  carried  ten  guns,  and  had 
seventy-eight  men  on  board.  L*Aigle  had  cot  iq>  both 
the  English  and  American  trade  very  extensively, 
nor  had  her  oommander  any  objections  to  engage, 
although  the  Enterprise  was  so  handleNLJ  as  to  leave 
her  no  choice.  The  vessels  crossed  each  other  on 
opposite  tacks,  the  American  to  leeward,  but  close 
aboard  her  enemy.  Each  delivered  her  broadside  in 
passing,  with  considerable  effect.  Tlie  helm  of  the 
Enterprise  was  put  down  in  the  smoke,  and  she  shot 
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Ttpidly  up  into  the  wind,  tacking  directly  athwart  the 
Flrenchman's  wake.  This  was  done  so  quickly  as  to 
enable  the  American  to  discharge  four  of  her  six  guns 
fairly  into  the  enemy's  stem,  raking  her  with  great 
eflect.  The  enemy  was  now  evidently  in  confusion, 
and  his  schooner  coming  round,  Mr.  Shaw  laid  the 
enemy  aboard  to  windward,  firing  but  one  more  gun ; 
or  eleven  in  all.  The  Americans  met  with  no  resist- 
ance, finding  the  crew  of  I'Aigle  below.  At  first  this 
circumstance  excited  surprise,  the  French  ccnnmander 
having  one  of  the  greatest  reputations  of  any  pri- 
TBteersman  in  the  West  Indies,  and  being  known  to 
be  as  resolute  as  he  was  skillful.    * 

On  examaning  the  state  of  the  prize,  however,  it 
was  asc<irtaincd  that  a  round  shot  had  struck  the 
French  commander  on  the  upper  pert  of  his  forehead, 
tearing  away  the  scalp,  and  he  lay  for  dead,  on  deck. 
He  recovered  his  sienses  in  the  end,  and  survii'ed  the 
injury.  Another  shot  had  passed  directly  through  the 
breast  ofthe  first  lieutenant.  Nor  was  the  fate  of  the 
second  lieutenant  much  better  than  that  of  his  com- 
mander.  A  shot  had  also  grazed  his  bead,  carrying 
away  a  part  erf"  one  ear,  and  much  of  the  skin,  throw- 
ing him  on  deck  senseless.  It  was  owing  to  these 
singular  casualties  that  the  men,  finding  themselves 
without  leaders,  deserted  their  quarters  when  the 
American  boarded. 

L'AigIc  had  three  men  killed  and  nine  wounded,  in 
this  short  afl^iir.  Three  of  the  Enterprise's  people 
were  wounded,  but  no  one  was  slain.  The  prize  was 
sent  in,  as  usual,  and  Mr.  Shaw  immediately  prepared 
for  farther  service. 

In  July,  this  gallant  little  schooner,  then  cruising  to 
leeward  of  Dominico,  fell  in  with  Le  Flambeau,  an- 
other privateer  of  note  in  those  seas.  This  vessel, 
a  brig,  was  every  way  superior  to  the  Enterprise, 
mounting  the  fiame  number  of  guns,  it  is  true,  but  of 
heavier  metal,  and  having  a  crew  on  board  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  souls.  She  had  also  a  reputation  for 
sailing  and  working  well,  and  was  conunanded  by  a 
brave  and  experienced  seaman. 

The  Flambeau  was  seen  by  the  Americans  over 
night,  but  could  not  close.  Next  morning,  she  was 
discovered  sweeping  toward  them  in  a  calm.  Lieut. 
Com.  Shaw  allowed  her  to  approach,  until  the  sea 
Inreeze  struck  his  schooner,  when  he  immediately 
set  every  thing,  and  crowded  sail  |p  chase.  The 
brig  spread  all  her  canvas,  and  both  vessels  went 
off  free,  for  some  time,  with  studding-sails  set.  Hie 
Flambeau  was  apparently  disposed  to  ob^rve  before 
she  permitted  the  Enterprise  to  come  any  nearer. 
While  running,  in  this  manner,  at  a  rapid  rate,  through 
the  water,  the  Frenchman,  who  was  then  carrying 
studding-sails  on  both  sides,  suddenly  hauled  up  close 
on  a  wind,  boarding  his  starboard  tack.  The  Enter- 
prise did  the  same,  hauling  up  nearly  in  her  wake. 
In  this  manner  the  chase  continued,  the  Enterprise 
gaining,  until  ^e  vessels  got  withm  range  of  musketry, 
"wdien  the  Flambeau  opened  a  heavy  fire  with  that 
species  of  arms.  The  Enterprise  returned  the  fire  in 
the  same  manner,  until  close  aboard  of  her  enemy, 
when  Lt.  Com.  Shaw  edged  a  little  off,  shortened  sail, 
and  received  a  broadside.    This  discbarge  was  im- 


mediately returned,  and  a  spirited  fire  was  kept  op 
for  about  twenty  minutes.  Findin^^imself  getting 
the  worst  of  the  combat,  the  Frenchman  hauled  all 
his  sheets  flat  aft,  luffed,  and  tacked.  The  Enterprise 
endeavored  to  imitate  this  manoeuvre,  but  cmluckily 
she  missed  stays.  There  remained  no  other  expedi^it 
for  Lieut.  Com.  Shaw  but  to  trim  every  thing  that 
would  draw,  get  round  as  fast  as  he  could,  ayd  en- 
deavor to  get  along  side  of  his  enemy  by  his  su- 
periority of  sailing.  This  was  done,  and  the  firing  re- 
commenced. The  foretopmast  of  le  Flambeau  had  been 
badly  woimded,  and  men  were  seen  aloft  endeavoring 
to  secure  it,  when,  a  flaw  of  wind  striking  the  brig, 
the  spar  came  down,  carrying  six  men  with  it  over- 
board. As  the  Flambeau  was  running  away  from  the 
spot  where  the  accident  happened,  and  the  Enterprise 
was  fast  coming  up  to  it,  the  latter  lowered  a  boat, 
and  saved  all  the  Frenchmen.  A  few  minutes  later, 
she  ranged  close  along  side  her  enemy,  when  le  Flam- 
beau struck.*  The  action  la.<ted  forty  minutes,  and 
had  been  hotly  contested  on  both  sides.  Le  Flambeau 
had  forty  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  Enterprise 
eight  or  ten.  The  Frenchman  vtus  hulled  repeatedly, 
and  among  other  accidents  that  befell  him  a  shot  passed 
through  his  medicine  chest,  while  the  surgeon  was 
busy  operating  on  the  hurt.  The  prize  was  carried  to 
St.  Kitts,  and,  in  the  end,  all  the  proceeds  were  ad- 
judged to  the  oflUcers  and  people  of  the  Enterprise,  as 
having  captured  a  vessel  of  superior  force.  In  the 
engagement,  the  Enterprise  mustered  eighty-three 
souls,  all  told. 

This  was  one  of  the  warmest  actions  of  the  war  of 
1798.  It  added  largely  to  the  reputation  of  the  schooner 
and  her  gallant  commander,  the  services  of  both  hav- 
ing been  unusually  brilliant  for  the  force  employed. 
Active  as  our  subject  had  been,  he  was  not  content  to 
remain  idle,  going  to  sea  again  as  soon  as  he  had 
repaired  damages. 

In  August,  Lieut.  Shaw,  cruising  in  the  Antigua  pas- 
sage, fell  in  with  another  French  privateer,  in  the  ni^t. 
The  French  endeavored  to  escape,  but,  after  a  chase 
of  five  hours,  the  Enterprise  got  him  fairly  under  her 
guns,  when  he  struck.  This  vessel  proved  to  be  la 
Pauline,  of  six  guns  and  forty  men.  The  French 
consul  at  Porto  Rico  was  a  passenger  in  this  vessel. 
La  Pauline  was  sent  into  St.  Kitts,  like  all  her  prede- 
cessors. 

In  September,  still  cruising  in  the  Antigua  passage, 
Lieut.  Shaw  captured,  after  firinjj;  a  few  guns,  a  letter- 
of-marque,  called  le  Guadaloupeenne  a  vessel  of 
seven  gims  and  forty-five  men.  On  board  the  prize 
was  found  the  same  general  officer  who  had  been 
taken  in  the  three-masted  lugger  and  exchanged,  and 
who  now  became  a  prisoner,  the  second  time,  to 
Lieut.  Com.  Shaw,  in  the  same  season. 

How  much  longer  this  success  and  activity  would 
have  continued,  it  is  hard  to  say ;  but,  by  this  time, 

♦  This  account  of  the  combat  between  ihe  ELnterprise 
and  le  Flainbeaa  differs,  in  several  particulars,  from  that 
ffiren  by  the  writer  in  his  History  of  the  Navy  of  the 
United  States.  The  account  in  Ihe  latter  work  was  writ- 
ten from  the  statements  of  an  officer  of  the  Enterprise, 
who  admitted  that  he  trusted  altogether  tu  memory.    The 

§  resent  account  is  taken  from  memoranda  made  by  Captain 
>haw,  himself,  and  is  doabtle«  correct. 
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tke  boakh  of  Mr.  Shaw  was  si^riog  severely  through 
the  infloeiioe  of  the  clioiaie,  and,  iodaced  to  ibUow 
the  adrice  of  hie  medical  attendoBls,  he  Mfced  to  be  re- 
lieved. The  Bialady  was  a  oontiaued  diarrban,  and 
was  not  to  be  neglected  in  that  latitude.  Highly  as 
tba  activity  of  Mr.  Shaw  was  appxeciated,  he  was 
flfdBred  to  transfer  the  conmand  of  the  Enterprise  to 
Lieut  Siarret,  late  of  the  ConsteUation,  and  pennitled 
to  sail  for  the  United  States  in  the  Petapsco,  sloop  of 
war,  where  he  arrived  late  in  November.  Liei^ 
Shaw  did  not  reach  Washii^iton  until  early  in  January, 
ISDl,  where  he  was  personally  thanked  by  the  Presi- 
deat  for  his  services.  The  Secretary  also  paid  him  a 
Miilar  compliment  He  was  promised  promotion, 
•od  had  actually  received  verbal  orders  to  prepare  to 
JO  to  Boston,  where  he  was  to  assume  the  charge  of 
the  Beroeau,  a  prize  corvette  of  twenty-six  guns, 
which  was  a  post-captain's  command.  This  arrange- 
ment, however,  was  defeated  by  the  progress  of  the 
negotiations,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  ratified  by  the 
Senate  the  foUowii^  month. 

In  March,  1801,  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration 
eommenoed,  and  the  peace  establishment  law,  which 
had  been  passed  under  the  government  of  his  prede- 
cessor in  office,  was  now  carried  into  e&ct  The 
Beroeau  was  restored  to  the  French  by  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty,  and,  so  far  from  promoting  any  of  in- 
ierior  rank,  there  existed  the  necessity  of  disbanding 
the  greater  portion  of  the  gentlemen  already  on  the 
list  of  captains.  Of  more  than  thirty  captains  and 
commanders  then  in  service,  but  nine  of  the  former 
rank  were  to  be  retained.  The  law,  however,  di- 
rected that  thirty-six  lieutenants  were  to  continue  on 
the  list  This  was  a  reduction  of  nearly  three-fourths, 
and  it  became  a  serious  question  who  was,  and  who 
was  not  to  be  disbanded. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  there  is  little  ques- 
tion that  Mr.  Shaw,  a  native  of  a  foreign  country,  and 
without  political  support,  with  less  than  twelve  years' 
residence,  and  not  yet  three  years'  service  in  the  navy, 
would  have  been  among  those  who  would  be  cc»n- 
pelled  to  retire.  But,  the  cruise  of  the  Enterprise 
had  been  far  too  brilliant  to  suffer  this  injustice.  In 
six  months  that  schooner  had  captured  eight  priva^ 
teers  and  letters-of-marque,  and  fought  five  spirited 
actioiis ;  two  of  which  were  with  vessels  of  superior 
foroe.  In  four  of  these  actions  she  had  actually  cap- 
tured her  antagonists,  and  in  that  in  which  the  com- 
batants separated  as  not  being  lawfully  belligerents  as 
respects  each  other,  she  had  nobly  sustained  the  honor 
of  the  flag.  It  was  impossible  to  overlook  such  ser- 
vice, and  Mr.  Shaw  was  retained  in  his  proper  rank. 
His  name  appears  as  fourth  on  the  list  of  lieutenants, 
under  the  peace  establishement  law,  leaving  Stewart, 
Hull,  and  Sterret  above  him. 

In  the  spring  of  1801,  the  government  sent  the 
George  Washington  28,  armed  en  ftuu,  into  the 
Mediterranean,  with  the  tribute  for  Algiers.  To  this 
vessel  Lieut.  Coax.  Shaw  viras  appointed,  as  honorable 
a  command  as  could  be  connected  with  such  duty. 
After  delivwing  the  stores,  the  ship  remained  out, 
convoying  and  looking  after  the  interests  of  the 
American  trade,  until  the  following  year,  when  she 
10»  * 


returned  to  America.  The  w^iole  service  occupied 
abont  a  twelve-month;  the  nsnal  extent  of  a  cniise  in 
that  day,  when  crews  were  shipped  ior  only  a  year. 
On  her  return  home,  the  George  Washington,  which 
had  been  an  Indiaman  bought  into  the  navy,  was  sold 
and  returned  to  her  original  oooupation. 

By  the  new  law  Mr.  Shaw  viras  now  put  on  tien* 
tenant's  half-pay,  which,  at  that  period  of  the  history 
of  the  navy,  vms  only  twenty  dollsrs  a  month.  N*- 
oessity  compelled  him  to  ask  for  a  furlough,  on  m- 
ceiving  which  he  made  a  voyage  as  master  to  Canton, 
touching  at  the  Isle  of  France.  On  this  voyage  he 
was  absent  about  eighteen  months,  returning  to  the 
United  States  in  September,  1604.  Pkeviously  to 
this,  Mr.  Shaw  had  married  a  lady  of  Philadelphia  of 
the  name  of  Palmer.  Elizabeth  Palmer  was  of  a 
iamily  of  Friends,  but  attachment  to  the  subject  of  our 
biography  induced  her  to  break  the  rigid  laws  of  her 
sect,  and,  of  course,  submit  to  being  rejected  by  her 
church.  It  was  this  marriage,  and  the  birth  of  one  or 
two  children,  that  compelled  Mr.  Shaw  to  seek  ser- 
vice in  the  Indiaman  just  mentioned. 

During  his  absence  on  the  India  voyage,  or  May 
22d,  1804,  the  rank  of  master  <!Gmmandants  viras  r^ 
stored  to  the  navy,  by  the  promotion  of  the  eight 
oldest  lieutenants.  Of  course,  Capt.  Shaw  became 
the  fourth  officer  of  that  rank  then  in  service.  This 
was  at  the  moment  when  Preble  was  carrying  on  his 
brilliant  operations  before  Tripoli,  and  the  subject  of 
gun-boats  was  much  discussed  in  the  naval  circles. 
Early  in  January,  1805,  Capt  Shaw  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary,  offering  to  carry  a  flotilla  of  these 
craA  into  the  Mediterranean.  His  idea  was  to  build 
them  in  time  to  sail  in  March,  expecting  to  be  able  to 
reach  the  point  of  operations  in  the  succeeding  May. 
To  this  offer,  Capt.  Shaw  annexed  a  request  that  the 
commodore  on  the  station  should  be  instructed  to  give 
him  the  command  of  the  gunboats  he  should  succeed 
in  navigating  in  front  of  the  enemy's  port.  The  ar- 
rival of  Com.  Preble,  in  this  country,  induced  the 
government  to  construct  the  boats,  but  Capt.  Shaw, 
himself,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  John 
Adams  28,  and  in  May  he  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean, 
having  three  of  the  gunboats  in  company.  On  their 
arrival  on  the  station,  it  was  found  that  peace  had  been 
made,  and  shortly  after  the  John  Adams  returned  home. 
The  ship  was  now  laid  up  in  ordinary,  at  Washington, 
at  which  port  she  had  arrived  in  December,  after 
a  cruise  of  seven  months. 

Capt.  Shaw  received  orders  to  repair  to  New  Or- 
leans m  January,  180C,  or  the  mooth  ai'ter  his  return 
home,  with  directions  to  construct  a  flotilla  of  gun- 
boats, for  the  service  of  those  waters.  This  was  the 
commencement  of  the  great  gunboat  system  in  the 
country,  those  already  in  use  having  been  built  for 
special  service  abroad.  The  following  winter  he  vras 
made  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  the  plot  of  Burr. 
This  compelled  him  to  use  extraordinary  exertions  to 
equip  a  force  equal  to  commanding  the  river,  tmder  cir- 
cumstances of  this  nature.  Early  in  February,  he  ap- 
peared off  Natchez,  with  a  flotilla  mounting  sixty-one 
guns,  and  manned  with  four  hundred  and  forty-eight 
seamen  and  soldiers.    The  two  ketches,  ^tna  and 
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Vesmrius  bad  joined  him  in  the  river,  CGmposing  m<nre 
than  a  third  of  this  force.  The  aervioea  of  Capt. 
Shaw,  on  ihis  oocasioD,  met  with  the  approbation  of 
the  government.  , 

After  the  dispersion  of  Burr's  force,  Capt.  Shaw 
was  ordered  to  Washington,  and  was  sent  to  Rich- 
mond^as  a  witness  on  the  trial  of  the  accused.  At 
the  dose  of  the  year  1807,  he  was  commanded  to  sit 
on  the  court  which  tried  Com.  Barron  for  the  afiair  of 
the  Chesapeake,  having  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
a  post-captain  the  27th  August,  previously. 

After  the  court  rose,  Capt.  Shaw  received  orders, 
of  the  date  of  May,  1808,  to  take  charge  of  the  navy 
yard  at  Norfolk.  On  this  station  he  continued  until 
August,  1810,  when  he  was  commanded  to  proceed, 
onoe  more,  to  New  Orleans.  On  this  occasion,  he 
repaired  to  his  station  by  land.  On  reaching  Natcbea, 
he  met  Governor  Claiborne,  who  had  been  directed  to 
aeize  Baton  Rouge.  A  flotilla  of  gunboats  had  been 
lying  off  Natches  some  time,  and,  taking  command  of 
it,  Capt.  Shaw  covered  the  debarkation  of  the  trSops 
that  effected  this  piece  of  service. 

During  the  year  1811,  Capt.  Shaw  was  principally 
engaged  in  making  preparations  to  defend  New  Or- 
leans, in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain.  He 
examined  all  the  approaches  to  the  place,  though  the 
storm  blew  over,  and  little  was  done  by  the  govern- 
ment toward  effecting  this  important  object.  These 
labors,  however,  were  of  service  when  the  war  so 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  broke  out,  the  following 
year.  As  the  enemy  paid  no  great  attention  to  this 
part  of  the  country  until  late  in  the  vi^r^  Capt.  Shaw 
had  little  otlier  duty  to  perform,  while  he  remained 
on  this  station,  than  to  make  such  preparations  as  his 
means  and  orders  allowed.  Among  other  things,  he 
conunenced  the  construction  of  a  heavy  block  ship, 
that  subsequently  ^-as  used  in  the  defence  of  the 
place.  In  1813,  Gen.  Wilkinson  seized  Mobile,  Capt. 
£ttiaw  commanding  the  maritime  part  of  the  expedi- 
tion. On  this  duty  the  latter  was  employed  about 
three  months,  having  a  strong  division  of  gunboats 
and  light  cruisers  under  his  orders.  On  this  occasion, 
the  navy  transported  the  guns  and  stores  to  the  point, 
where  the  troops  erected  the  work  subsequently 
rendered  distinguished  by  the  repulse  of  a  British 
attack  by  water.  The  communication  with  New  Or- 
leans, by  sea,  was  also  kept  up  by  means  of  the  flo- 
tilla. On  his  return  to  New  Orleans,  Capt.  Shaw  vns 
much  engaged  in  procuring  cannon,  anmiunition  and 
gun-carriages,  for  the  defence  of  that  important  place. 
To  obtain  the  latter,  a  quantity  of  mahogany  was  pur- 
chased, and  on  this  material  about  forty  heavy  guns 
were  mounted.  These  guns  were  subsequently  used 
by  the  army  that  repulsed  the  enemy,  in  1815. 

In  the  spring  of  1814,  Capt.  Shaw  left  the  station 
and  repaired  to  Washington,  at  which  place  he  ar- 
rived early  in  May.  After  settling  hia  accounts,  he 
obtained  a  s^hort  leave  of  absence  to  visu  his  friends. 
After  discharging  this  domestic  duty,  he  proceeded  on 
to  Connecticut,  and  took  command  of  the  squadron 
lying  in  the  Thames,  between  New  London  and  Nor- 
wich. This  force  consisted  of  the  United  States  44, 
Macedonian  38,  and  Hornet  18.    As  these  ships  were 


vigilantly  blockaded  by  the  enemy,  the  Hornet  alone 
was  enabled  to  get  out.  She  effected  her  escape  un- 
der Capt.  Biddle,  and  subsequently  captured  the  Pen- 
guin 18,  but  the  two  frigates  were  kept  in  the  river 
imtil  peace ;  or  March,  1815. 

As  soon  as  the  war  terminated,  the  United  States 
proceeded  to  Boston,  under  Capt.  Shaw,  with  orders 
to  prepare  for  a  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean.  In 
September  of  the  same  year  she  joined  the  squadron 
under  Bainbridge,  at  Malaga.  Peace  with  Algiers, 
however,  had  been  made  by  Decatur,  and,  there  be- 
ing no  necessity  for  retaining  the  large  force  that  was 
out  in  the  distant  sea,  Com.  Bainbridge  came  home, 
leaving  the  station  in  command  of  Capt.  Shaw,  the 
next  senior  to  himself  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
force  left  with  Com.  Shaw  consisted  of  his  own  ship, 
the  United  States  44,  Constellation  38,  Capt.  Crane, 
Ontario  18,  Capt.  Elliott,  and  Erie  18,  Capt.  Ridgely. 
The  Java  44,  Capt.  Perry,  joined  him  soon  after. 

Com.  Shaw  retained  this  command  until  the  follow- 
ing year,  cruising  and  visiting  the  different  ports  of 
that  sea,  when  he  was  relieved  by  Com.  Chauncey,  in 
the  Washington  74.  Capt.  Shaw  continued  out, 
however,  until  November,  1817,  when  he  exchanged 
for  the  Constellation,  and  came  home,  that  ship  re- 
quiring repairs.  The  Constellation  anchored  in 
Hampton  Roads  December  26,  1817,  making  the 
cruise  of  her  commander  extend  to  about  twenty- 
eight  months.  Com.  Shaw  got  leave  to  visit  his 
family  in  Philadelphia,  from  which  lie  had  now  been 
separated,  on  s«erviee,  nearly  five  years. 

Com.  Shaw  never  went  to  sea  again,  in  command. 
He  was  shortly  after  put  in  charge  of  the  Boston  navy 
yard,  where  he  remained  the  usual  time.  When  re- 
lieved he  was  placed  in  command  at  Charleston,  S. 
Carolina,  a  station  rather  of  honor,  however,  than  of 
much  active  duty.  September  17,  1823,  he  died  at 
Philadelphia,  where  he  had  been  taken  ill,  the  place 
that  he  considered  his  home,  and  where  he  bad  first 
established  himself,  on  his  arrival  in  the  country*, 
thirty-three  years  before.  As  Cora.  Shaw  was  bom 
in  1773,  he  was  just  fifty  when  he  died. 

Com.  Shaw  was  twice  married.  His  first  "wife  was 
Elizabeth  Palmer,  the  Quakeress  already  mentioned. 
By  this  lady  he  had  several  children,  all  of  whom,  but 
two  daughters,  died  young.  Of  these  two  daughters, 
Elizabeth,  the  eldest,  married  Francis  H.  Gregory', 
Esquire,  of  Connecticut,  a  captain  in  the  na\'y,  and 
now  in  conunand  of  the  Raritan  44;  and  Vir- 
ginia, the  youngest,  is  the  wife  of  Wm.  H.  Lynch, 
Esquire,  of  Virginia,  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy  of 
fifteen  years'  standing,  and  late  ccHnmander  of  the 
steamer  Poinsett.  By  Mrs.  Gregory,  there  are  seven 
grandchildren,  the  descendants  of  Com.  Shaw ;  and 
by  Mrs.  Lynch,  two. 

C<mi.  Shaw  ^tis  a  man  of  great  probity  and  sin- 
cerity of  character.  As  a  seaman,  he  was  active,  de- 
cided, and  ready.  No  man  was  braver,  or  more 
willing  to  serve  the  flag  under  which  he  sailed.  As 
has  been  said,  the  cruise  of  the  Enterprise,  in  1800,  if 
not  positively  the  most  useful,  and,  considering  the 
force  and  means  employed,  the  most  brilliant,  of  any 
that  ever  Recurred  in  the  American  navy,  it  was  oer- 
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ttinly  among  tlie  most  useful  and  brilliant.  Of  itself, 
it  was  sufficient  to  give  a  commander  an  established 
repatatioa.  His  other  services  were  of  a  respectable 
order,  though  circumstances  never  placed  him  subse- 
quently in  situations  to  manifest  the  same  qualities. 
Com.  Shaw  was  a  man  of  fine  presence,  and  had 


the  manly  bearing  and  frank  demeanor  of  a  seaman. 
His  character  answered  to  his  exterior.  There  was  a 
warm-heartedness  in  his  demeanor  toward  his  friends, 
that  denoted  good  feelings.  Few  officers  were  more 
beloved  by  those  who  served  under  him,  and  he  was 
disposed  to  deal  honorably  and  justly  by  all  mankind. 


A    EULOGY 


ON  THE  GREAT  UNKNOWN  MR.  JOHN  FROST 


BT  SLIZVE  WaiOHT,  JB. 


0  DO  yon  know  an  ancient  wight, 
A  crusty  fellow,  criap  and  tight,   . 
Whose  locks  and  beard  are  very  white, 
A  silversmith,  if  I  am  right. 

Who  loves  to  ply  his  trade  by  night, 
Producing  then  his  wares  most  bright. 
Without  a  cent  for  fire  or  light, 
Himself  aye  keeping  out  of  sight  ? 

1  *m  sad  to  say  he  gnripes  the  poor : 
The  rich  against  him  shut  the  door ; 
No  doubt  he  is  a  grievous  bore. 
But  on  this  point  I  've  said  enough. 
His  countenance,  I  s'pose,  is  gruff: 
His  ways  are  rugged,  rude  and  rough ; 
I  'm  sure  his  heart  is  very  tough  ; 
Without  a  mitten  or  a  muff, 

Or  e'en  a  particle  of  flinching, 

Just  when  the  cold  is  sorest  pinching 

Theti  he  's  the  bu«test  and  smartest 

And  shows  himself  the  most  on  artist : 

Shows  by  his  works,  I  mean  to  say, 

For  see  himself  no  mortal  may. 

Could  1  but  see  him,  I  would  pay 

No  trifling  tribute  in  my  way, 

(Not  surely  in  the  bills  of  bonks. 

But  just  a  rhymer's  hearty  thanks,) 

For  divers  of  his  merrj'  pranks. 

For  lately,  when  we  all  have  slept, 

Up  to  our  windows  he  has  crept. 

And  penciled  gaily  on  the  panes 

A  wealth  of  palaces  and  fanes, 

A  wealth  of  glorious  warrior  plumes, 

And  mazes  vast  of  forest  glooms, 

Vast  armies  with  their  bows  and  quivers, 

Brood  lakes  and  mighty  sweeping  rivers. 

Bocks,  gorges,  grottoes,  Alpine  mouuiaius, 

Brooks,  torrents,  cat'racts,  jetting  founuiins. 

Great  cities  with  their  glittering  spires, 

Volcanoes  with  their  awful  fires. 

Tremendous  avalanches  crashing, 

Niagaras  from  mountains  dashing, 

Old  moated  castles  with  their  towers, 

And  gardens— O  what  wealth  of  flowers— 

Ten  thousand  forms  beyond  the  powers 

Of  Flora's  Botany  to  match— 

And  all  got  up  with  such  despatch ! 

Through  which  the  moonlight  streaming 

Gives  them  a  silvery  gleaming, 


Which  makes  their  bright  enchasing  richer 
Than  e'er  adorned  a  blazoned  pitcher — 
Aye,  better  done  to  please  us 
Than  could  be  bought  by  Crcesns. 

His  feats  abroad,  o'er  hill  and  dale, 
Are  far  beyond  my  power  to  tell. 
For  there  upon  a  mightier  scale 
He  works  in  ice  and  snow  and  hail ; 
He  makes  the  flood  a  coat  of  mail. 
And  clotlies  the  mountain  and  the  vale 
With  vesting  soAer  than  the  drier's, 
Whereon  the  winds  cut  queerest  capers. 
But  chiefly  with  the  shrubs  and  trees. 
When  he  can  catch  asleep  the  breeze. 
And  then  a  shower  contrive  to  freeze. 
He  sports  his  genius  plastic. 
And  frolics  most  fantastic. 
Then  look  for  bowers  enchanting 
Beyond  all  human  vaunting  ] 
For  arched  halls  of  banquet,  spread 
As  if  to  feast  the  mighty  dead. 
And  garnished  with  ten  thousand  things 
That  mock  the  little  pride  of  kings. 
What  wealth  of  feather  and  festoon ! 
What  sovereign  perfectness  of  taste ! 
What  wild  profusion  without  waste  I 

0  Jack  !  well  have  you  earned  the  boon, 
To  be  upholsterer  to  the  moon ! 

But  when  the  sun  your  work  surprises, 
As  in  his  cloudless  strength  he  rises. 
Then,  Mr,  Frost,  you  think  it  wise  is 
To  scud  to  where  eternal  ice  is. 
Perhaps  Old  Sol  your  art  despises ; 

1  wish  he  'd  stop  before  he  tries  his. 
Oolconda's  diamonds  fade  before  the 
Unbounded  flood  of  dazzling  glory, 
Where  every  little  bush,  in  sheen. 
Outdoes  the  proudest  jeweled  queen. 
To  tell  what  wonders  I  have  seen. 
And  how  enraptured  I  have  been, 
This  rhyme  of  mine  is  all  too  mean. 

And  therefore.  Jack,  my  rh3rme  roust  close ; 
I  love  thee.  Jack,  as  Heaven  knows, 
Though  I  have  bame  thy  viewless  blows ; — 
Though  thou  hast  often  pinched  my  toes, 
And  sometimes  even  pulled  my  nose. 


LOVE  vs.  ARISTOCRACY 


OR    SHILL-I,    SHALL-I? 


BT  "  MRS.  MAKT  CL&W*,'^  AVISOK  OW  >*  A  KVW  HOKE." 


In  the  palmy  days  of  alchemy,  when  the  nature 
and  powers  of  occult  and  intangible  agents  were 
deemed  worthy  the  study  of  princes,  the  art  of  sealing 
hermetically  was  an  essential  one;  since  many  a 
precious  elixir  would  necessarily  become  unmanage- 
able and  useless  if  allowed  to  wander  in  the  C(»nmon 
air.  This  art  seems  now  to  be  among  the  lost,  in 
spite  of  the  anxious  effects  of  cunning  projectors ;  and 
at  the  present  time  a  subtle  essence,  more  volatile 
than  the  elixir  of  life — ^more  valuable  than  the  philoso- 
pher's stone — an  invisible  and  imponderable  but  most 
real  agent,  long  bottled  up  for  the  enjoyment  of  a 
privileged  few,  has  burst  its  bounds  and  become  part 
of  our  daily  atmosphere.  Some  mighty  sages  still 
contrive  to  retain  within  their  own  keeping  important 
portions  of  this  treasure ;  but  there  are  regions  of  the 
earth  where  it  is  open  to  all,  and,  in  the  q;>inion  of  the 
exclusive,  sadly  desecrated  by  having  become  an 
object  of  pursuit  to  the  vulgar.  Where  it  is  still 
under  a  degree  of  control,  the  seal  of  Hermes  is 
variously  represented.  In  Russia,  the  supreme  will 
of  the  Autocrat  regulates  the  distribution  of  the  "  airy 
good :"  in  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  ancient  pre- 
scription has  still  the  power  to  keep  it  within  its  due 
reservoirs.  In  France,  its  uses  and  advantages  have 
been  publicly  denied  and  repudiated;  yet  it  is  said 
that  practically  every  body  stands  open-mouthed 
where  it  is  known  to  be  floating  in  the  air,  hoping  to 
inhale  as  much  as  possible  without  the  odium  of  seem- 
ing to  grasp  at  what  has  been  decided  to  be  worthless. 
In  England  we  are  told  that  the  precious  fluid  is  still 
kept  with  great  solicitude  in  a  dingy  receptacle  called 
Almack's,  watched  ever  by  certain  priestesses,  who 
are  self- consecrated  to  an  attendance  more  onerous 
than  that  required'  for  maintaining  the  vestal  fire,  and 
who  yet  receive  neither  respect  nor  gratitude  for  their 
pains.  Indeed,  the  fine  spirit  has  become  so  much 
difiiised  in  England  that  it  reminds  us  of  the  riddle  of 
Mother  Goose — 

A  house-full,  a  hole-full. 
But  caji't  catch  a  bowl-full. 

If  such  cflbrts  in  England  amuse  us,  what  shall  we 
say  of  the  agonized  pursuit  every  where  observable 
in  OUT  own  country  ?  We  liave  denoimced  the  fasci- 
nating gas  as  poisonous — ^we  have  staked  our  very  ex- 
istence upon  excluding  it  from  the  land,  yet  it  is  the 
breath  of  our  nostrils— >the  soul  of  our  being — the  one 
thing  needful — for  which  we  are  willing  to  expend 
mind,  body  and  estate.  We  exclaim  against  its  opera- 
tion in  other  lands,  but  it  is  the  purchaser  decrying  to 
Others  the  treasure  he  would  appropriate  to  himself. 


We  take  much  credit  to  ourselves  for  having  re- 
nounced what  all  the  rest  of  the  world  were  pursuing, 
but  our  practice  is  like  that  of  the  toper  who  had  for^ 
sworn  drink,  yet  afterward  perceiving  the  omtents  of 
a  brother  sinner's  bottle  to  be  spilt,  could  not  forbear 
falling  c»i  his  knees  to  drink  the  liquor  from  the  frosen 
hoof-prints  in  the  road ;  or  that  other  votary  of  indul- 
gence, who,  having  (Mice  had  the  courage  to  pass  a 
tavern,  afterward  turned  beck  that  he  might  "  treat 
resolution."  We  have  satisfied  our  consciences  by 
theory ;  we  feel  no  compimctian  in  making  our  prac- 
tice just  like  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

This  is  true  of  the  country  generally;  but  it  is  no- 
where so  strikingly  evident  as  in  these  remote  regions 
which  the  noise  of  the  great  world  reaches  but  at  the 
rebound— as  it  were  in  faint  echoes ;  and  these  very 
echoes  changed  from  their  original,  as  Faddy  asserts 
of  those  of  the  Lake  of  Killamey.  It  would  seem 
that  our  elixir  vita — a  strange  anomaly — ^becomes 
stronger  by  dilution.  Its  power  of  fascination,  at  least, 
increases  as  it  recedes  from  the  fountain  head.  The 
Russian  noble  may  refuse  to  let  his  daughter  smile 
upon  a  suitor  whose  breast  is  not  covered  with  orders ; 
the  German  dignitary  may  insist  on  sixteen  quarterings ; 
the  well-born  Englishman  may  sigh  to  be  admitted 
into  a  coterie  not  half  as  respectable  or  as  elegant  as 
the  one  to  which  he  belongs — all  this  is  consistent 
enough ;  but  we  must  laugh  when  we  see  the  managers 
of  a  city  ball  admit  the  daughters  of  wholesale  mer- 
chants, while  tliey  exclude  the  families  of  merchants 
who  sell  at  retail ;  and  still  more  when  we  come  to 
the  "  new  country"  and  observe  that  Mrs.  Penniman, 
who  takes  in  sewing,  utterly  refuses  to  associate  with 
her  neighbor  Mrs.  Clapp,  because  she  go^  out  sewing 
by  the  day,  and  that  our  friend  Mr.  Diggins,  being 
raised  a  step  in  the  world  by  the  last  election,  signs 
all  his  letters  of  friendship,  "  D.  Diggins,  Sherifll" 

There  is  Persis  Allen,  the  best  and  the  prettiest  girl 
to  be  found  within  a  wide  belt  of  forest,  must  be  quite 
neglected  by  the  leaders  of  the  ton  among  us,  because 
she  goes  out  to  spin,  in  order  to  help  her  "  unlucky" 
father.  Not  that  spinning  is  in  itself  considered  vul- 
gar— far  from  it.  Flocks  are  but  newly  introduced 
among  us,  and  all  that  relates  to  them  is  in  high  vogue ; 
but  going  out !  there  is  the  rub !  Persis  might  have 
lounged  about  at  home,  with  her  hair  uncombed  and 
her  shoes  down  at  heel,  only  *'  helping"  some  neigh- 
bor occasionally  for  a  short  time  to  earn  a  new  dress, 
without  losing  caste.  But  to  engage  herself  as  a 
regular  drudge,  to  spin  day  after  day  in  old  Mr. 
Hicks'  great  upper   chamber  all  alone,  and  never 
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}m,re  time  or  finery  to  go  to  a  ball  or  a  treining— she 
imst  be  a  poor,  mean-spirited  creature,  not  fit  to 
aaociate  with  '*  genteel"  people. 

•The  fiither  of  Persis  is  a  blacksmith,  and  an  honest 
and  wcMthy  man,  but  he  is  one  of  those  who  are  de- 
scribed in  the  country  as  having  "  such  bad  luck !" 
When  he  first  came  intothewilds,  heputasumof  mo- 
ney that  constituted  his  all  in  a  handVerchief  about  his 
head,  and  then  swam  over  a  deep  and  rapid  river,  be- 
cause he  was  too  intent  on  pursuing  his  journey  to 
await  the  return  of  a  boat  which  bad  just  leA  the  shore. 
He  saved  his  hour,  but  lost  the  price  of  his  land ;  and 
so  was  obliged  to  run  in  debt  for  a  beginning.  During 
the  haying  of  his  first  western  summer  he  was  too 
•ident  in  his  endeavors  to  retrieve  his  loc^s  to  allow 
himself  a  long  rest  at  noon,  as  the  other  mowers  did ; 
and  the  consequence  was  an  attack  of  fever  which 
pot  him  still  further  back  in  the  world.  Once  more 
at  work,  and  no  less'determined  than  before,  he  em- 
ployed his  leisure  time  in  assisting  the  neighbors  in 
the  heavy  and  dangerous  business  of  "  logging ;"  and 
cnce  mote  "  unlucky,"  he  attempted  to  stop  by  his 
single  arm  a  log  which  threatened  to  roll  down  a 
•Iqpe,  and  the  next  moment  he  lay  helpless  with  a 
dislocated  shoulder  and  a  hand  so  mashed  that  it  was 
kog  doubtful  whether  it  would  ever  regain  its  powers. 

All  through  these  disasters  his  faithful  help-meet 
fltruggled  on,  enfeebled  by  ague,  and  worn  with  nurs- 
ing and  watching  and  pitying  her  husband.  Early  and 
late— -out  of  do<Mrs  and  within — she  was  at  work,  en- 
deavoring to  preserve  a  remnant  from  the  general 
wreck,  aided  and  cheered  by  her  eldest  daughter,  who, 
like  many  children  so  situated,  became  prematurely 
thoughtful  and  laborious,  and  seemed  never  to  have 
known  the  careless  joyousness  of  childhood.  At  length 
BIra.  Allen  took  a  heavy  cold  in  searching  all  the 
evening  for  her  cow,  through  grass  and  bushes  drip- 
ping with  dew,  and  she  was  seized  with  a  rheumatism 
which  made  a  cripple  of  her,  just  as  her  husband  was 
able  to  go  to  his  forge  again.  So  our  pretty  Persis 
aeemed,  as  I  have  said,  born  the  "  predestined  child  of 
care,"  but  she  held  the  blessed  place  of  comforter,  and 
that  consciousness  can  throw  somewhat  of  an  angelic 
radiance  over  even  the  face  of  care.  She  looked 
neither  pale  nor  sad,  though  she  was  seldom  smiling ; 
and  from  the  habit  of  constant  eflbrt  and  sdicitude  at 
home,  she  seemed  when  away  and  among  young 
people  as  if  she  hardly  knew  what  to  do  with  herself. 
But  in  oi^  Mr.  Hicks'  spinning-room  she  was  in  her 
element ;  the  great  unfurnished  chamber  is  cool  and 
•hady,  and  across  its  ample  floor  Persis  has  paced 
back  and  forth,  at  her  light  labor,  till  she  has  acquired 
an  elastic  grace  of  motion  which  dancing-masters 
oAen  try  in  vain  to  teach.  Indeed,  I  fancy  that  few 
of  my  fair  readers  know  the  real  advantages  of  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  spinning-wheel ;  the 
qpanded  chest,  the  well  developed  bust,  the  firm, 
springing  step  which  belong  to  this  healthiest  and  most 
graceful  of  all  in-door  employments.  And  let  me 
whisper  to  some  of  my  pretty,  minclbg  pit-a-pat 
friends,  that  an  easy  and  elastic  step  is  no  trifling 
point  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  know  what  real 
elegance  is,  independently  o£  stupid  fashions.    Many 


a  young  lady  can  manage  the  curve  of  the  wrist  pre- 
scribed by  the  French  prints,  and  let  her  shoulders  fall 
so  low  that  one  can  hardly  help  trembling  for  the  oon- 
sequences,  yet  her  walk,  after  all,  needs  all  the  chari- 
table shadow  aflbrded  by  long  dresses.  But  we  must 
not  indulge  in  impertinent  digressions. 

Spinning  diflers  from  other  feminine  labors,  inas- 
much as  its  profits  are  dependent  on  the  superior  skill 
or  industry  of  the  spinner.  Let  a  poor  girl  sew  ever 
BO  steadily,  she  can  earn  but  little  addition  to  her 
miserable  p«r  diem  ;  but  in  spinning  there  is,  by  ancient 
custom,  a  measure  to  the  day's  work;  and  a  good 
hand  may  by  extra  exerticxi  accomplish  this  twice  in 
a  June  day.  So  poor  Persis  worked  incessantly  when 
she  could  be  spared  from  home,  encouraged  by  the 
thought  that  all  she  could  accomplish  over  and  above 
her  "  run  and  a  half  "  was  so  much  clear  gain.  A  gain 
in  home  comforts,  sweet  Persis !  but  a  terrible  loss 
elsewhere. 

The  loss  of  caste  was  the  less  an  evil  to  the  Aliens, 
because  their  home  troubles  had  hitherto  prevented 
their  mingling  much  with  the  people  about  them,  and 
they  had  not  yet  fully  adopted  the  public  sentiment. 
But  they  learned  to  know  all  about  it  in  time. 

There  id  one  white  and  green  house  in  the  village, 
and  that,  where  paint  is  still  so  rare,  is  by  good  right 
the  Palazzo*Pitti  of  our  bounds.  It  is  shown  to  the 
passing  traveler  as  a  proof  of  the  civilization  of  the 
country,  and  elicits  not  a  few  remarks  from  the 
farmers  who  pass  it  slowly  in  their  huge  wagons.  It 
is  worth  looking  at,  too,  for  even  its  outer  decorations 
are  a  masterpiece  of  taste.  The  siding  is  plain  white 
to  be  sure ;  but  the  frames  of  doors  and  windows,  the 
cornices,  the  "  corner-boards"  and  the  piazza  railing 
are  all  bright  green.  The  sashes  are  in  black — rather 
prison-like  but  vastly  "  genteel" — and  the  front  docv 
is  in  an  elaborate  mahogany  style,  with  more  "  curly- 
wurliw"  than  usual.  Within  doors,  a  taste  no  less 
gorgeous  is  evident,  for  the  wood- work  is  all  of  the 
brightest  blue— probably  in  imitation  oi  lapis-lazuli. 

In  this  favored  and  much-envied  dwelling  resides  a 
lady  who  is  considered  by  the  public  in  general,  and 
herself  m  {Articular,  as  the  very  cream  of  our  aris- 
tocracy. 

Mrs.  Burnet  is  a  fair  and  plump  dame,  whose  age 
can  only  be  guessed  by  considering  a  grown  up  son. 
Not  a  wrinkle  mars  her  smooth  brow;  not  a  gray 
hair  mingles  with  the  smooth  brown  tresses  that  are 
laid  so  demurely  on  either  temple.  Her  countenance 
wears  a  fixed  smile,  and  her  words  are  measured  by 
the  strictest  rule  of  propriety ;  and  the  tones  whidi 
convey  them  to  the  ear  are  of  so  silvery  a  softness 
that  one  can  hardly  think  the  most  yielding  of  all 
substances  could  melt  between  those  correct  lips. 
(This  paraphrase  is  the  result  of  much  laborious 
thought.)  But  in  the  full  brown  eye  above  them  there 
lurks — what  shall  we  call  it  ? — to  say  the  least,  a  latent 
power  which  is  felt  through  all  those  silvery  tones, 
and  in  spite  of  all  that  winning  sofmess.  The  initiated 
are  exceedingly  careful  how  they  rouse  this  sleeping 
power ;  for  in  those  singular  tones — to  convey  which 
to  the  reader  would  require  music-paper  and  some 
skill  at  annotation— things  are  sometimes  said  which 
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Other  people  might  say  paasionately  or  sharply,  but 
which  Mrs.  Burnet  knows  how  to  make  the  more 
bitter  by  sweetness. 

This  lady's  household  consisted  usually  of  only  two 
members  beside  herself—a  serving-maid  with  a  flat 
white  face  and  a  threatening  beard— for  Mrs.  Burnet 
had  an  instinctive  dislike  of  youth  and  beauty^and  a 
young  man  toward  whom  nature  had  been  more 
bounteous,  but  whom  fortime  had  so  neglected  that  he 
was  fain  to  "do  chores"  for  his  board  at  Mrs.  Bur- 
net's, while  he  picked  a  very  scanty  education  out  of 
the  village  school.  This  poor  youth,  Cyprian  Amor)', 
was  the  nephew  of  the  great  lady,  but  only  the  gloom 
of  her  glory  fell  on  him ;  for  his  mother  bad  made  an 
imprudent  marriage,  and  her  orphan  boy  was  a  heavy 
burthen  to  Mrs.  Burnet's  pride.  She  could  not  quite 
make  an  outcast  of  her  sister's  son,  but  she  revenged 
the  mortification  which  his  poverty  occasioned  her  by 
making  his  situation  as  odious  as  possible ;  taking  care 
always  to  represent  him  as  an  object  of  charity, 
although  his  services  were  such  as  would  have  earned 
UDgrudged  bread  any  ^here  else.  Cyprian  was  of  a 
mild  and  quiet  temper,  and  being  unfitted  by  delicate 
health  for  the  labor  of  farming,  ho  was  intent  on  pre- 
paring himself  for  that  poorest  of  all  drudgery,  the 
tf^r-jiing  of  a  district  school.  So  he  bore  all  in  a 
•ilenoe  which  his  aunt  ascribed  to  stupidity,  but  which 
a  few  friends  that  he  loved,  and  whose  love  consoled 
him,  considered  the  result  of  a  patience  and  resigna- 
tion almost  saintly. 

Brides  Clu^rian  and  the  flat-faced  serving-maid, 
Mrs.  Burnet's  family  boasted  yet  one  member  more — 
her  only  son  and  heir,  of  whom  more,  presently. 

Mrs.  Burnet's  establishment  was  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  humble  dwelling  of  William  Allen ;  indeed 
the  two  gardens  joined  at  their  farther  extremity. 
And  at  that  comer  the  wide  diflerence  between  the 
two  was  not  so  evident,  for  the  fruit-trees  Uid  the 
q[>lendid  white  and  green  mansion,  while  the  roses 
and  lilies  which  adorned  Mr.  Allen's  garden  had  evi- 
dently never  heard  of  our  aristocracy,  since  they 
bloomed  with  a  provoking  splendor  which  Mrs.  Bur- 
net's did  not  always  exhibit.  That  lady's  general 
plan  was  so  thrifty,  that  her  grounds  were  largely  de- 
voted to  corn  and  potatoes ;  and  she  did  not  remem- 
ber to  pay  much  attenti(m  to  flowers,  unless  she  longed 
for  their  decorative  powers  on  some  great  occasion. 

Such  an  occasion  had  arrived ;  for  Greorge  Burnet 
had  just  come  home  after  finishing  what  he  called 
his  *Maw  studies;"  studies  which  ^we  rather  think 
were  comprised  in  six  months'  ^'  sharp  practice,"  as 
derk  to  a  gentleman  who  had  quitted  the  shoemaker's 
bench  for  the  law,  on  the  supposition  that  the  art  of 
pettifogging  would  prove  a  stepping-stone  to  a  bench 
of  more  dignity.  This  gentleman's  neophyte,  Mr. 
George  Burnet,  was  such  a  youth  as  the  only  son  of  a 
doting  mother  is  apt  to  be — willful,  conceited  and  very 
hard  to  please ;  in  short,  not  voted  particularly  agree- 
able for  any  qualities  of  his  own,  but  much  reverenced 
as  the  heir-presumptive  of  the  white  and  green  house, 
and  also  on  account  of  his  aristocratic  pretensions — 
his  father  having  once  been  elected  to  the  legislature. 
He  was  fully  sensible  of  his  advantages,  and  not  a 


little  apt  to  boast  of  his  expectations ;  was  good- 
natured  when  he  was  pleased,  and  very  kind  where 
he  took  a  fancy — in  short,  one  of  those  people  who 
intend  well,  or  at  least  intend  no  ill,  but  are  never  to 
be  depended  on  for  a  day. 

Mr.  George  Burnet  came  home  in  high  spirits,  de> 
termined  to  enjoy  to  the  uttermost  the  interval  be- 
tween the  finish  of  his  preparation  and  the  opening  of 
sharp  practice  on  his  own  account.  He  was  extrava- 
gantly fond  oC  dancing,  and  his  mother  had  always 
promised  him  a  grapd  party  when  be  should  have  got 
through  his  studies,  on  the  express  condition,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  to  return  inunediately  to  business, 
and  not  stay  to  bunt  and  fish  and  serenade  about  the 
neighborhood.  George  found  it  easy  to  promise,  and 
the  party  was  now  to  come  ofi: 

The  preparations  for  this  great  event  had  for  some 
time  been  foreshadowed  in  the  active  brain  of  Mrs. 
Burnet;  and  George's  "freedom  suit"  was  duly  be- 
spoken, and  two  violins  secured,  long  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  graduate.  But,  as  the  appointed  day  drew 
nigh,  who  shall  tell  of  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  consul- 
tations and  the  arguments,  which  were  expended  on 
and  over  the  list  of  favored  guests.  Enough  to  say 
that  it  was  almost  the  ditto  of  those  familiar  to  the 
town-bred  getters-up  of  splendid  hospitality,  ( ! )  and 
that  the  principle  of  the  whole  thing  was  precisely  the 
same,  though  set  forth  and  put  in  practice  in  homelier 
guise.  Who  will  do  to  invite?  Who  may  be  left 
out?  Who  will  look  best?  Whose  presence  will 
reflect  most  honor  on  the  entertainers  ?  Whose  en- 
mity will  be  least  formidable  among  those  who  ought 
to  be  excluded  on  account  of  want  of  easier  or  want  of 
savoir  faire  ?  Geoi^  Burnet  and  his  lady  mother 
found  it  hard  to  agree  in  their  estimate  of  the  guests ; 
George  insisting  upon  all  the  pretty  girls,  and  these  for 
the  most  part  portionless  belles,  being  the  last  to  be 
selected  by  Mrs.  Burnet. 

"  Mary  Stevens,"  said  George. 

"  Poh !    She  goes  out  sewing !"  said  Mrs.  Burnet 

"  I  don't  care  for  that,"  said  the  dutiful  son,  "  she 
has  rosy  cheeks,  and  I  '11  have  her." 

"  There 's  Mary  Drinkwater,  I  shall  ask,  of  course," 
observed  Mrs.  Burnet. 

"  Squint-eyed !"  said  George. 

"  No  matter  for  that,"  was  the  reply,  she 's  got  a 
farm  of  her  own.    I  hope  you  '11  be  very  civil  to  her." 

"  Mother,"  said  Greorge  Burnet,  "I  would  n't  marry 
Polly  Drinkwater  if  there  was  n't  another  f^l  in  the 
world!"' 

"  I  have  n't  asked  yon  to  marry  her ;  though,  for 
that  matter,  it  is  just  as  easy  to  love  a  rich  girl  as  a 
poor  one,"  said  Mrs.  Burnet  "But,  George,  it  is 
high  time  for  you  to  have  done  with  nonsense,  and  be- 
have like  a  man.    Mary  Drinkwater  is,  after  all — " 

"  Hush !  mother,"  said  George,  politely  laying  his 
hand  on  his  mamma's  mouth ;  "no  use  talking — let 's 
go  on  with  the  party.  There 's  Jane  Lawton  is  a  nice 
girl." 

"  But  hei^mother  's  a  fright,"  said  Mrs.  Burnet. 

"  Leave  her  out,  then,"  said  George. 

"  No,  no ;  if  you  ask  Jane,  we  must  have  the  old 
folks." 
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«  Lump  'em,  then/*  Mid  George ;  **  aod  wlio  hag 
Fhebe  Penniman  got  tacked  to  her  ?" 

•'Nobody,  thank  fortune!"  laid  his  mother;  ''her 
old  lame  grandmother  can't  go  out;  bat  Fhebe '11 
oome,  in  a  shilling  calico." 

"  I  do  n't  care  what  she  comes  in,"  said  the  youth, 
"  if  she  only  brings  those  pretty  bright  eyes  of  hers 
with  her ;  and  Fhebe 's  a  good  hearty  girl,  too ;  she 
can  dance  all  night.  But  who  was  that  splendid  look- 
ing  girl  that  was  with  her  this  morning?  By  George ! 
I  never  saw  such  a  step !" 

"  That  was  Persis  Allen,"  said  Mrs.  Burnet ;  "  a 
new  family  that  moved  in  after  you  went  away.  But 
I  will  not  have  her,  so  that 's  settled !  She 's  as  proud 
as  a  peacock,  for  all  she  goes  out  to  spin  by  the  day  at 
old  Hicks'.  I  won't  have  her,  though  I  long  for 
some  of  those  lilies  to  dress  the  supper-table  with.  I 
can't  get  the  lilies  without  asking  her,  but  I  'd  rather 
go  without." 

"  But  she 's  a  screamer  of  a  girl,"  persisted  Master 
George ;  "  I  'd  rather  have  her  than  all  the  rest." 

**  But  you  won't  have  her,  though,"  said  Mrs.  Bar- 
net  ;  and  George,  seeing  her  so  determined,  let  the 
matter  drop,  a  sure  sign  that  he  was  determined,  too. 

But  all  his  strategy  was  vain.  No  surprise,  no 
coaxing,  no  pouting,  had  the  least  efiect  upon  Mrs. 
Burnet.  The  Allen  family  had  pertinacioasly  omitted 
all  that  courting  which,  we  regret  to  say,  follows 
wealth  and  power  even  to  the  wilds ;  and  they  had, 
moreover^  found  occasion,  more  than  once,  to  resent 
certain  impertinences  which  Mrs.  Burnet  was  in  the 
habit  of  ofTering  to  her  poorer  neighbors.  So  the  lady 
was  inexorable ;  and,  strong  in  her  smooth  bitterness, 
she  carried  her  point.    Persis  was  left  out. 

But,  on  the  eve  of  the  great  day,  when  the  prepara- 
tions were  in  great  forwardness,  those  dazzling  lilies 
were  again  mentioned ;  and  Geoi^,  who  was  never 
much  hampered  by  the  restraints  of  good-breeding 
declared  he  would  get  the  lilies  without  inviting  the 
dara^I,  and,  on  this  glorious  thought  intent,  he  climbed 
the  intervening  fence,  by  moonlight,  and  made  directly 
for  the  spot  rendered  lovely  by  the  choicest  flowers  of 
our  poor  Persis.  This  was  the  neighborhood  of  a 
little  arbor,  over  the  rustic  framework  of  which  a 
luxuriant  wild-grape  had  been  trained,  to  shade  a  soft 
bank  covered  with  abundant  mosses.  The  over- 
powering perfume  of  the  lilies,  called  forth  in  double 
measure  by  the  dew,  guided  our  adventurer  directly 
to  their  place,  even  before  they  became  visible  in  the 
moonlight,  and  he  was  about  to  rifle  the  bed  when  his 
eye  was  caught  by  as  white  an  object  in  the  arbor. 
George's  conscience  whispered  that  it  was  a  "  sper- 
rit,"  but,  after  the  flrat  moment's  start,  he  could  not 
resist  venturing  a  little  nearer ;  and  there  was  Persis 
Allen,  her  fair  forehead  opward  toward  the  sky,  kst 
asleep  on  her  mossy  oooeh,  a  book  still  open  oo  her 
lap,  and  a  lily  fallen  at  her  feet,  fit  emblem  of  her  own 
purity  and  beauty. 

Mr.  George  Burnet  stood  entranced.  He  had  seen 
no  such  personification  of  beauty  and  romance  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  law-studies.  He  ventured  nearer, 
—nearer  still— until  he  could  distinguish  the  lightest 
curl  waved  by  the  evening  breeze,  and  even  the  satin 


smoothness  of  the  skin  beneath.  Bat  while  he  still 
gazed,  the  sleeping  beauty  stirred— opened  her  eye^« 
uttered  a  slight  exclamation,  as  i(  not  quite  sore  that 
what  she  saw  was  real— -and  onr  gallant  youth  darted 
ofl*,  as  much  frightened  as  if  the  opening  of  those  eyet 
had  threatened  literal  instead  of  only  figurative  death. 
The  young  girl  did  not  scream,  although  she  oagfat,  in 
propriety,  to  have  done  so.  She  had  no  presentiment 
that  she  was  to  be  made  a  heroine  of;  and,  in  truth, 
men  of  all  sorts  are  too  plenty,  and  too  unceremo* 
nious,  at  the  West,  to  excite  much  alarm.  So,  con- 
cluding that  the  intruder  had  been  only  some  neighbor- 
ing marauder  in  search  of  her  father's  fine  raspberries, 
she  picked  up  her  bonnet,  and  walked  quietly  into  the 
house. 

Meanwhile,  our  scared  swain  had  reached  his  own 
maternal  mansion ;  and,  coming  empty-banded,  was 
closely  questioned,  and  not  a  little  laughed  at  when  he 
recounted  the  failure  of  his*adventure. 

"  But,  hold  on  a  little  till  I  tell  ^^e !"  interposed 
Master  George  :  "  If  she  had  n't  been  there  I  'd  have 
got  'em  easy  enough ;  but  the  sight  of  such  a  white 
thing,  you  know,  right  in  the  moonlight,  made  my 
heart  beat  so  that  I  could  hardly  see.  But,  by  Geoi^  * 
what  a  girl !  Mother !  I  must  and  will  have  that  girl 
at  my  party,  and  so  there 's  an  end  of  it." 

"  How  can  you  be  so  vulgar,  George  ?"  replied  his 
mother. 

"  Vulgar  or  not,"  persisted  he,  "  if  she  do  n't  come, 
I  do  n't !  I  'II  go  and  spend  the  evening  with  her  in- 
stead of  those  dowdies." 

"  George,"  said  Mrs.  Burnet,  "you  always  were  an 
obstinate  boy,  but  I  was  in  hopes  you  bad  more  sense 


» 


now. 

•*SoI  have,"  said  the  dutiful  youth,  "and  that's 
the  reason  I  want  my  own  way.  Come,  mother,  get 
your  bonnet  and  schawl,  and  let 's  go  over  and  invite 
that  pretty — what  '*  her  name  ?  and  then  we  '11  ask 
her  for  the  flowers." 

And  George  at  length  carried  his  point,  and  dragged 
his  mother  over  to  William  Allen's. 

"  Persis,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Burnet,  in  her  most  seduo* 
ing  and  mellifluent  tones,  as  soon  as  the  requisite  salu- 
tations were  over,  "will  you  come  and  spend  the 
evening  to-morrow?  We  shall  have  a  number  of 
young  people — " 

"  And  fiddles,"  interposed  George,  in  way  of  paren- 
thesis. 

Persis  murmured  something  in  reply,  but  Mrs.  Bur- 
net proceeded  without  waiting  for  an  answer. 

"  And,  if  you  can^t  come,  you  will  at  least  give  me 
a  few  of  your  beautiful  flowers  to  dress  my  supper- 
table.  I  must  have  some  of  those  lilies.  You  have 
so  many  that  I  am  sure  you  can  spare  me  some." 

"  Oh  yes,  certainly,"  Persis  said ;  "  you  shall  have 
the  Iflies  and  welcome." 

*'  But  you  '11  come,"  said  George,  whose  eyes  had 
devoured  the  beautiful  face  with  no  measured  stare 
all  this  time ;  "  you  '11  come,  won't  you  ?" 

"  I— I  don't  know— I  '11  ask  mother,"  said  Persis. 

"  Well !  I  'U  send  for  the  flowers  in  the  morning," 
said  Mrs.  Bamet,  harrying  away  quite  onoeremooi- 

OQBly. 
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George  was  very  reluctant  to  be  dragged  off  without 
a  promise  from  Perais,  but  he  was  obliged  to  be  cod- 
tent  with  the  advantage  he  had  gained.  He  felt  that 
the  tone  of  his  mother's  invitation  had  not  been  what 
it  should  be,  but  he  hoped  his  own  urgency  had  sup- 
plied all  deficiencies.  An  invitation  to  the  Palazzo 
was  not  likely  to  be  contemned  by  any  of  the  village 
damsels.  We  must  confess,  it  occasioned  no  little 
flutter  in  the  innocent  heart  of  Persis ;  but  she  was, 
as  we  have  said,  prematurely  sober  and  self-restrained, 
and  sought  good  advice  before  she  ventured  to  decide 
on  a  point  so  important.  She  did  not  even  think 
*'  What  shall  I  weaf7"  perhaps  the  scantiness  of  her 
wardrobe  saved  her  the  trouble.  She  only  said  to  her 
parents,  "Had  I  better  go  ?" 

They  were  naturally  disposed  to  think  Persis  might 
■afely  follow  her  own  inclination  in  the  matter ;  and 
the  young  girl  had  as  naturally  been  inclined  to  what 
all  young  people  love.  But  the  next  morning,  when 
Persis  went  as  usual  to  her  spinning,  she  mentioned 
the  whole  aflair  to  old  Mr.  Hicks  and  his  good  sister ; 
the  visit  of  the  evening  before,  the  hasty  tone  of  the 
mother  as  contrasted  with  the  urgency  of  the  son; 
and  also,  for  we  must  own  that  Persis,  like  many  a 
simple  country  damsel,  had  a  quick  perception  of  the 
ludicrous — the  odd  way  Mrs.  Burnet  had  of  coupling 
her  request  for  the  lilies  so  closely  with  the  invitation 
for  the  evening. 

"Just  like  her!"  said  Aunt  Hetty,  "she's  the 
ooldest-heartedest  crittiu-  that  ever  spoke." 

"  She  is  a  proud,  unfeeling  woman,"  said  old  Mr. 
Hicks,  "and,  if  you'll  take  my  advice,  my  dear, 
you  '11  keep  clear  of  the  Burnets  altogether.  George 
is  always  crazy  after  some  pretty  face  or  another,  and 
it 's  no  credit  to  a  young  girl  like  you  to  have  his  ac- 
quaintance.   If  he  or  his  mother  should  meet  you  in 

the  street,  at  B ,  they  would  n't  know  you  at  all. 

Don't  go,  Persis." 

At  this  advice  frcan  the  plain-spoken  old  man,  Per- 
sia blushed  deeply,  and  the  vision  of  the  grand  i^rty, 
which  had  begun  to  loom  large  in  her  imagination, 
faded  away  almost  entirely.  She  had  so  much  re- 
spect for  farmer  Hicks,  who  was  known  as  the  oldest 
settler  and  universally  looked  up  to  by  the  neighbors, 
that  she  resolved  at  once  to  follow  his  advice,  and  de- 
cline the  tempting  invitation.  Besides,  in  a  cooler 
view,  an  instinctive  self-respect  whispered  that  Mrs. 
Burnet's  manner  was  any  thing  but  what  it  should 
have  been,  and  that  the  only  urgency  had  been  on  the 
part  of  the  young  man.  So  she  told  her  good  old 
friend  that  she  would  not  go  to  Mrs.  Burnet's. 

The  lilies  went,  however,  and  formed  the  crown- 
ing decoration  of  the  feast,  dividing  the  public  eye 
with  the  splendid  "  pediment"  of  maccaroons  which 
had  been  brought  with  great  care  and  solicitude  from 

B .    The  entire  gentility  of  the  neighboring  village 

was  collected.  There  was  the  lawyer's  lady,  and  the 
clergyman's  lady,  and  the  storekeeper's  lady,  all  drest 
as  primly  as  possible,  and  looking  as  solemn  as  the 
occasion  required.  Then,  there  was  Mrs.  Millbank, 
the  tailor's  lady,  a  very  "genteel"  woman,  and  she 
wore  an  elegant  black  bombazine,  with  pink  satin 
bows  on  the  shoulders,  and  a  flounce  half  a  yard  deep. 


Mrs.  Perine,  the  harness-maker's  lady,  was  in  plam 
white,  but  she  wore  a  scarf  of  rainbow  hues,  and  a 
most  superb  and  towering  head-dress  of  black  feathers 
and  pale  blue  roses.  Miss  Adriance,  the  school- 
ma'am,  was  invited,  because  she  was  "  genteel"  and 
wore  spectacles,  though  her  calling  was  scarcely  the 
thing  for  a  select  party ;  and  she  hcmored  the  occasion 
by  appearing  in  a  green  merino,  and  a  mob-cap,  full 
trimmed  with  yellow  ribbons.  But  it  would  require 
the  accuracy  of  a  court-circular  to  describe  the  cos- 
tume of  every  star  that  twinkled  in  Mrs.  Burnet's  par- 
lor on  that  distinguished  evening.  We  can  but  ob- 
serve that  the  eyes  were  brighter  than  the  candles, 
and  the  conversation  much  less  blue  than  the  Cerulean 
mantelpiece.  The  very  beaux  were  inspired,  and,  in- 
stead of  sneaking  into  comers,  or  getting  behind  the 
door,  they  came  boldly  forward,  talked  and  laughed 
among  themselves  and  looked  sideways  at  the  girls, 
with  most  unwonted  assurance. 

George,  arrayed  in  the  "freedom  suit" — solemn 
black,  of  course,  as  became  his  profession — made  the 
agreeable  to  his  male  guests  after  the  most  approved 
style — shak^g  hands  heartily,  and  asking  them  to 
"  take  someiliing  to  drink."  But  the  festivities  had 
reached  no  great  height,  when  the  youthful  heir,  scan- 
ning closely  the  tittering  circle,  missed  the  bright  mis- 
tress of  the  lilies,  and,  finding  or  making  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  his  mamma,  asked  if  "  the  Allen 
girl"  had  not  come. 

"  No,  my  dear,"  said  the  honey-voiced  Mrs.  Burnet, 
"  I  dare  say  she  could  n't  get  her  frock  washed  in  time, 
or  she  would  have  been  here." 

As  the  lady  tiu-ned  away,  with  a  gentle  titter  at  her 
own  wit,  her  young  hopeful  vanished  by  the  nearest 
door. 

"  Where 's  your  girl  ?"  said  he  a  few  moments 
after,  addressing  Mr.  Allen. 

"  Gone  to  bed,"  was  the  cool  reply. 

"  Why  I  is  n't  she  ccxning  to  our  'us  ?" 

"  Not  this  night,  I  think,"  replied  her  father,  very 
composedly ;  for,  be  it  known,  that  the  ceremonies  of 
acceptance  and  apology  are  not  in  vogVLC  among  us — 
every  body  exercising  his  democratic  privilege  of 
going  or  staying  away,  without  rendering  account  to 
any  one. 

"  Why!  that  beats  all  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Grcorge,  in 
considerable  vexation.    "  Why  did  n't  she  come  ?" 

"Well— I  believe  she  didn't  want  to,"  said  Mr. 
Allen. 

"  I  do  n't  believe  that,"  muttered  George,  and,  go- 
ing out  of  the  door,  he  looked  up  at  the  only  upper 
window. 

"  Halloo !  Persis — I  say,  Persis !" 

No  answer. 
»"  Persis  Allen !  what 's  the  matter  with  you  ?" 

Dead  silence ;  and  poor  George,  casting  a  wrathful 
look  at  the  papa,  quietly  smoking  his  pipe  in  the 
kitchen,  went  his  way  back  to  the  party,  resolving  to 
pay  the  most  provoking  attention  to  Miss  Drinkv^^ater, 
by  way  of  revenging  himself  on  Fate  and  Persis 
Allen. 

The  party  went  ofiT  in  the  usual  style — ^that  is  to  say, 
dull  and  stifi'at  first,  chattering  and  warm  secondly. 
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and  then,  ai\er  doe  attention  to  the  viven,  coming  to 
an  uproarious  finale.  Mr.  George,  early  excited  by 
drinking  with  his  *^  dear  fiv%  hundred  friends,"  more 
or  less,  became  quite  stupid  before  the  company  de- 
parted ;  and,  when  the  last  shawl  had  left  the  entry- 
table,  and  the  second  supply  of  tallow  candles  began 
to  burn  low  in  the  sockets,  Mrs.  Burnet  was  obliged 
to  call  iii  the  strong  arm  of  Huldy  from  the  kitchen 
to  get  Mr.  George  up  to  bed. 

The  next  day,  it  became  but  too  evident  that  the 
fireedom-party  had  cost  Mr.  George  Burnet  a  violent 
fever.  He  awoke  out  of  a  long  sleep  with  an  agoniz- 
ing pain  in  his  head,  and  a  pulse  going  at  railroad 
speed.  Before  evening  medical  aid  had  been  sum- 
m<xied,  beads  and  vials  shaken,  and  a  cot  put  into 
George's  room  for  Mrs.  Burnet,  and  a  nnoked  ham 
into  the  pot  for  the  '*  watchers."  (Watchers  are  al- 
ways expected  to  be  very  hungry.)  In  short,  it  was  a 
serious  case,  and  excited  much  interest  with  the  two 


Galens  of  the  neighborhood. 

"Midnight! — and  not  a  nose — "  from  one  end  of 
the  village  to  the  other—"  snored"— for  the  screams 
and  ravings  of  the  unfortunate  youth  freighted  the 
weary  echoes. 

"  Persis  1    Persis  Allen !  why  do  n*t  she  come  ?" 
rung  in  the  night  air,  so  distinctly  that  the  owner  of 
the  appellation  lay  trembling  in  her  little  attic,  with 
vague  dread  of  distress  and  impending  disaster.    All 
night  long  did  the  heart-rending  tones  of  the  sufferer 
keep  her  awake,  and  it  was  scarcely  daylight  when  a 
messenger  from  Mrs.  Burnet  knocked  loudly  at  her 
father's  door,  to  entreat  Persia  to  come  but  for  a  mo- 
ment to  George's  bedside,  hoping  that  the  sight  of  her 
might  have  some  effect  in  soothing  his  irritation.    She 
went,  though  trembling  and  almost  fainting  with  fright 
and  agitation,  never  doubting,  in  her  simplicity,  whe- 
ther it  was  proper  for  her  to  comply  with  so  imusual 
a  request.    There  is  a  sort  of  sacred  reverence  for 
the  sick  in  those  regions,  where  there  is  scarce  any 
reverence  for  any  thing  else. 

The  moment  George's  delirious  brain  became  aware 
of  the  presence  of  the  pale  beauty,  he  would  have 
sprung  from  the  bed  but  for  strong  arms  that  held  him 
down.  It  was  indeed  surprising  that  her  image  should 
have  taken  so  firm  a  hold  on  his  memory  and  imagina- 
tion; but  it  soon  became  very  evident  that  nothing 
but  her  presence  would  soothe  his  more  than  "  mid- 
summer madness."  So  there  the  poor  girl  was 
obliged  to  sit,  her  cold  hand  clasped  between  his  burn- 
ing palms,  and  his  wild  eyes  fixed  upon  her  face,  hour 
aAer  hour,  listening  to  his  raving  vows  that  she  and 
she  only  should  be  his  wife,  spite  of  his  mother  and — 
a  less  smooth-looking  personage. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  Persis  was  unmoved 
by  the  sound  of  all  these  passionate  words.  Words 
have  a  power  of  their  own,  as  we  have  all  doubtless 
experienced,  and  besides,  George  Burnet  was  rather 
a  handsome  young  man,  and  the  certain  heir  of  a  still 
handsomer  property.  So  that  we  shall  not  pretend 
that  his  prottstations,  though  made  in  all  the  Moldness 
of  delirium,  fell  upon  deaf  ears  or  a  stony  heart.  On 
the  other  side  the  bed  stood  Cyprian  Amory,  un- 
wearied in  his  attention  to  the  sick  man,  but  watdiing 
11 


with  a  painful  anxiety  the  changes  in  the  pale  face  of 
Persis,  and  frequently  suggesting  something  which 
might  tend  to  quiet  George  and  relieve  her  unpleasant 
situation.  At  length  George's  ravings  grew  fainter, 
his  grasp  gradually  slackened,  his  eyes  closed,  and  he 
fell  asleep,  murmuring  blessings  on  the  fair  being  who 
bad  so  kindly  soothed  his  wretchedness.  Persis  was 
removed,  half  fainting,  and  it  was  not  imtil  some 
hours'  rest  that  she  was  able  to  return  home,  so  com- 
pletely had  her  nerves  been  overwrought  by  this  dis- 
tressing scene.  Yet  Mrs.  Burnet  dismissed  her  with- 
out the  lightest  acknowledgment  of  the  sacrifice  she 
had  made  to  humanity ;  evidently  rejoiced  to  get  rid 
of  so  dangerous  a  friend. 

But  there  was  further  trouble  in  store  for  the  politic 
mamma.    George's  delirium  subsided,  it  is  true,  but 
his  memory  proved  wonderfully  tenacious  of  the  sub- 
ject of  his  ravings.    As  he  gained  strength  his  natural 
willfulness  showed  itself,  and  a  determination  to  make 
good  all  he  had  said  to  Persis  was  but  too  apparent. 
The  violence  of  his  disease  was  not  of  long  duration, 
but  it  had  so  shattered  him  that  his  convalescence 
was  slow;  and,  during  the  weeks  of  his  scarce  per- 
ceptible amendment,  his  talk  was  continually  of  his 
fair  neighbor.    His  mother  would  not  stay  in  the  room 
to  listen  to  what  so  deeply  offended  her ;  but  Cyprian 
was  always  there,  and  into  his  unwilling  ear  did 
George  pour  all  his  plans  for  thp  future. 

"We  shan't  live  here,  Cyp,"  he  would  say;  "  she 's 
too  splendid  a  creature  for  the  woods,  and  beside,  mo- 
ther would  worry  her  life  out.  Isn't  she  a  sweet 
creature,  Cyp?  Stay — w^hat  do  you  go  away  for? 
You  shall  be  my  clerk,  Cyp,  you  write  so  much  better 
than  I  do— you  shall  study  law  with  me— take  care  of 
my  business  whenever  I  'm  away.  I  shall  be  sent  to 
Congress  by  and  bye,  and,  while  I  'm  gone  to  Wash- 
ington, you  '11  be  head  man  at  home.  Only  help  me 
to  persuade  my  mother.  Won't  she  make  a  figure  at 
Washington  ?  Such  a  step  I  and  how  she  carries  her 
head!"  and  he  would  run  on  by  the  hour  after  this 
fashion,  holding  Cyprian  fast  till  his  new  found 
strength  would  be  entirely  exhausted,  and  he  would 
fall  asleep  only  to  wake  and  renew  the  strain. 

Matters  could  not  long  go  on  thus.  It  never  en- 
tered the  head  of  either  mother  or  son  that  Persis 
Allen  would  have  to  be  asked  more  than  once ;  and 
Mrs.  Burnet  only  waited  her  son's  more  complete  re- 
covery to  put  an  end  to  his  fine  dreams.  When  the 
time  came  for  the  execution  of  this  her  fixed  purpose, 
there  was  a  scene  indeed.  Greoige  cried  and  swore 
alternately,  white  his  mother,  calm  as  usual,  with  her 
lips  compressed  to  a  thready  thinness,  and  that  un- 
earthly light  in  her  eye  which  malicious  eyes  will 
perversely  emit  when  their  owner  most  desires  to 
seem  angelically  virtuous,  she  expressed  her  unaltera- 
ble determination  to  disinherit  him  if  he  persisted  in 
marrying  a  girl  who  earned  her  living  by  spinning. 

This  was  a  tremendous  engine,  and  wielded  with 
the  coolness  so  peculiar  to  Mrs.  Burnet,  it  bore  with 
terrible  force  upon  poor  Greorge,  who  had  been  brought 
up  to  expect  a  fortune  which  was  entirely  in  his  mo- 
ther's power.  But  opposition  only  contributed  to 
keep  alive  a  determination  which  would  otherwise 
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most  probably  have  ehared  the  fate  of  many  others 
which  George  had  made  and  broken;  He  did  not 
ventm«  to  defy  his  mother  openly,  for»  in  his  eyes  as 
well  as  hers,  the  possession  of  property  was  all  that 
made  any  essential  diflerence  between  one  man  and 
another.  But  there  had  been  nothing  in  his  education 
which  forbade  his  pursuing  covertly  what  he  had  not 
courage  to  defend;  and  Persis  'was  doomed  to  be 
waylaid  on  all  occasions  by  her  impetuous  admirer, 
tin  she  was  almost  ready  to  marry  him  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  him. 

George  had  now  entirely  recovered,  and  his  mother 
insisted  on  his  returning  to  his  business  according  to 
promise.  Cyprian  took  charge  of  the  village  school, 
and  the  white  and  green  house  presented  a  silent  and 
very  haughty-looking  exterior — Mrs.  Burnet  having 
subsided  into  her  usual  aristocratic  grandeur,  and  not 
even  knowing  the  poor  spinning-girl  when  she  met 
her.  Cyprian  Amory,  it  is  true,  though  ho  belonged 
to  the  great  house,  was  troubled  with  no  such  short- 
ness of  memory — indeed  it  would  have  been  fortunate 
for  him  if  he  had,  poor  fellow !  for  why  should  he  re- 
member Persis  ?  They  often  encountered  at  sunset, 
when  each  was  returning  from  the  day's  task,  and  it 
was  perhaps  from  an  idea  that  Persis'  own  youth  had 
not  passed  without  its  trials  and  struggles,  that  Cyprian 
was  led  at  times  to  be  rather  confident  on  the  subject 
of  his  condition  and  its  difficulties.  It  was  thus  that 
the  fair  spinning-girl  learned  that  the  only  chance  to 
which  Cyprian  looked  for  an  escape  from  the  horrors 
of  a  district-school,  was  Geoi^c's  consenting  to  re- 
ceive him  as  a  clerk,  a  destiny  not  in  itself  to  be 
coveted,  yet  far  preferable  to  its  alternative.  Such 
was  the  pity  and  sympathy  excited  in  the  gentle  breast 
of  Persis,  that  she  almost  wished  scmietimes  that  she 
bad  accepted  George,  since  she  might  then  have  been 
of  so  much  service  to  poor  Cyprian ! 

But  the  time  came  when  Cyprian  no  longer  met 
Persis,  as  he  sauntered  along  the  road,  after  shutting 
op  the  school-house.  She  was  bound,  day  and  night 
almost,  to  the  death-bed  of  her  kind  old  friend,  farmer 
Hicks,  whose  sister,  quite  infirm,  and  almost  imbecile, 
depended  on  Persis  as  on  a  daughter.  Inured  to  care 
and  to  personal  sacrifice,  the  aid  of  Persis  about  the 
sick-bed  'was  invaluable,  and  the  old  man,  with  his 
dying  breath,  blessed  her,  and  reconunended  his  sister 
to  her  kindness. 

After  he  was  gone,  and  his  will  came  to  be  opened, 
it  was  found  that  he  had  left  Persis  his  entire  pro- 
perty, with  the  sole  burthen  of  a  comfortable  support 
for  the  aged  sister,  *'  feeling,"  the  will  said, ''  that  she 
oould  not  be  in  better'  hands." 

Here  was  an  overturn  of  affiiirs !  and,  at  first,  it 
seemed  likely  to  be  the  overturn  of  poor  Persis'  vdts, 
too ;  not  that  she  was  elated,  but  perplexed  and  em- 
barrassed in  the  extreme  by  the  surprise,  and  by  the 
sodden  weight  of  responsibility.  She  was  to  live  in 
her  own  house,  that  the  old  lady  might  not  be  subject 
to  the  pain  of  a  removal,  and,  as  Persis'  younger 
sister  was  now  able  to  supply  in  part  her  place  at 
home,  this  was  soon  arranged ;  but  other  matters  pre- 
sented more  formidable  difficulties. 

We  must  not  pretend  that  our  village  maiden  had 


been  iodiflerent  to  the  addresses  of  a  jcKaag  gentlemaii 
who  was  considered  by  the  entire  democracy*  about 
her  to  be  so  much  "  aboye"  her.  She  had  a  kind  and 
noble  heart,  but,  after  all,  she  was  human,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  influence  of  oastey  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us. 
George  Burnet,  a  young  "  lawyer,"  the  beau  of  the 
country,  and  heir  of  the  splendid  white  and  green 
house,  and  of  the  fine  farm  appended  to  it,  would  have 
been  irresistible,  perhaps,  but  for  a  something — an  un- 
explained, troublesome  something,  which  presented 
itself  before  Persia' mental  vision  whenever  she  had 
time  to  think  of  the  matter.  There  was  drawn,  by 
some  magical  or  invisible  power,  on  the  retina  of  her 
mind's  eye,  a  pretty  rural  scene— a  log-house,  plain 
but  small,  shaded  with  trees  and  surrounded  with  gay 
flowers.  In  the  upper  chamber  of  this  humble  abode 
v^ras  a  neatly  drest  damsel  plying  the  great  wheel,  and 
in  the  little  garden  which  her  window  commanded, 
was  a  tall,  slender  young  man,  busily  tending  some 
well-kept  rows  of  vegetables,  and  occasionally  cast- 
ing a  glance  upward  at  the  window.  The  damsel  at 
the  wheel  was  Persis  herself,  the  youth  in  the  garden, 
her  fxiend,  Cyprian  Amory. 

This  pretty  picture  had  often  presented  itself  to 
Persis,  while  she  was  still  a  simple  spinning-girl,  and 
it  stood  very  much  in  the  way  of  George  Burnet's  in- 
terest. And  yet,  if  Persis  could  only  marry  George, 
how  much  might  she  brighten  the  lot  of  her  friend, 
Cyprian.  George  would  take  Cyprian  into  his  office, 
and,  once  on  the  way,  Cyprian  might,  nay,  must,  rise 
to  a  condition  in  life  so  much  better  suited  to  a  mind 
like  his.  A  farmer's  life  would  never  do  for  that 
delicate  frame,  and  a  school  in  the  country  is  only 
another  name  for  starvation,  and  not  reputable  starva- 
tion either.  It  "was  such  considerations  as  these  that 
had  caused  Persis  sometimes  to  listen  to  Greorge  Bur- 
net, and  try  to  make  up  her  mind  to  like  him,  though 
she  had  told  him  no  a  thousand  times. 

It  was  only  a  few  days  after  the  funeral  of  old  Mr. 
Hicks,  and  the  old  aunty  and  her  young  guardian 
were  still  seated  at  the  tea-table,  when  they  were  sur- 
prised by  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Burnet.  That  agreeable 
lady  was  decked  in  her  sweetest  smiles,  and  paid  her 
compliments  of  condolence  in  the  choicest  phrase, 
crowning  all  by  hoping  that  as  Miss  Allen  must  be 
quite  at  leisure  she  should  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing her  often — very  often.  She  was  so  fond  of  (he 
society  of  young  people !  and  now  they  were  to  be 
such  near  neighbors,  she  hoped  Persis  would  be  "  so- 
ciable." 

This  visit  was  followed  at  no  great  distance  by  an- 
other, with  the  avowed  object  of  pleading  George's 
cause,  the  match  being  now  warmly  desired  by  the 
devoted  mother.  She  had  understood,  she  said,  that 
there  had  been  an  attachment,  (she  did  not  say  a  mu- 
tual one,  though  her  manner  implied  it,)  but  Miss  Al- 
len must  be  aware  that  nothing  could  be  more  im- 
prudent than  engagements  hastily  made,  and  without 
proper  provision  for  the  future.  How  there  could  be 
no  possible  objection ;  and  she  hoped  hes  dear  Persis 
would  not  object  to  an  early  day,  since  poor  George 
would  find  it  impossible  to  engage  in  business  until 
his  mind  was  at  rest. 
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AU  this  was  delivered  so  ydtibly  that  Penis  had  no 
cpportimity  for  a  word,  but  even  while  Mrs.  Burnet 
was  speaking,  her  mind  had  been  uncoosciously  ap* 
plfiqg  all  these  prudential  observatioos  in  another 
direction.  It  was  a  brilliant  thought,  truly,  and  it  was 
marvelous  that  it  had  not  si^jgested  itself  before-— that 
she  was  an  heiress,  and  could  do  as  she  liked.  She 
had  money  enough  for  two,  and  Cyprian  could  hire 
workmen,  and  oversee  the  farm  as  dd  Mr.  Hicks  had 
done.  All  this  was  concluded  in  a  moment ;  and,  as 
a  finish  to  the  cogitation,  grown  worldly  wise  by 
su&ring,  she  considered  that  if  any  thing  should  yet 
be  lacking,  she  could  still  ply  the  wheel  as  before, 
and  so  make  all  right. 

And,  when  Mrs.  Burnet  had  exhausted  all  her  elo- 
quOQce,  and  paused  for  a  reply,  she  got  only  a  plain 
and  somewhat  absent  negative. 

Who  shall  give  the  faintest  idea  of  her  rage?  Who 
paint  the  gleam  of  that  eye,  or  the  sharp  thinness  of 
the  compressed  lips  ?  Bitter  sweet  was  she  at  parting, 
but  Persia  was  so  occupied  with  her  new  idea  that 
she  felt  no  embarrassment  at  having  o&nded  the  great 
lady. 

But  how  to  put  her  plan  in  Cyprian's  head  ?  We 
can  account  for  what  foUows  only  in  one  way — the 


intensity  of  the  thought  which  dwelt  on  him  for  so 
long  a  time  must  have  drawn  him  to  her  side ;  for  he 
no  sooner  understood  that  Mrs.  Burnet  had  been  to 
see  Persis  than  he  found  himself  irresistibly  impelled 
toward  the  old  farm-house. 

And  there,  in  the  parlor,  by  the  great  western 
window,  sat  Persis ;  her  bead  leaning  on  her  hand, 
her  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy,  and  her  thoughts  so^ 
sorbing  that  she  did  not  perceive  Cyprian's  entrance 
until  he  stood  before  her.  A  start— a  fluttering  blnsh, 
and  the  magnetic  influence  was  evident  to  both.  Cy- 
prian was  not  yet  so  much  of  a  schoolmaster  that  be 
could  talk  nothing  but  grammar;  and  though  yoa 
might  have  found  it  difficult  to  parse  what  be  said  to 
Persis  on  that  occasion,  the  meaning  was,  on  the 
whole,  remarkably  clear  to  her  mind.  She  felt  satis- 
factorily convinced  that  Cyprian  had  long  loved  her, 
though  pride  and  poverty  would  forever  have  sealed 
his  lips,  but  for  the  rumor  that  she  had  decidedly  re- 
fused a  rich  lover. 

And  what  did  poor  George  Burnet  do  ?    He  talked 
undutifuliy  to  his  amiable  mamma,  and  swore  he 
would  go  and  be  a  Patriot.    Mrs.  Burnet  took  both, 
these  things  quietly,  and  George,  after  all,  had  to 
marry  Polly  Drinkwater. 
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As  I  opened  my  window  this  morning  the  air  came 
in  freshly,  and  as  sweetly  as  if  it  were  freighted  with 
the  fragrance  of  all  the  blossoming  orchards  on  Long 
Island.  I  did  not  resist  its  invitation,  and  left  my 
darkened  chamber  for  a  morning  walk.  "  God  made 
the  country  and  man  made  the  town,"  Cowper  said  in 
poetic  phrase,  and  thousands  have  repeated  the  senti- 
ment in  prose  and  poetry.  But  is  the  city  all  man's 
journey-work?  We  leave  out  of  consideration  its 
inner  world,  where,  in  its  most  abject  conditions, 
Crabbe  and  Dickens  have  found  the  elements  and 
most  abounding  sources  of  poetic  creation.  But  is  \ 
not  the  sky,  God's  noblest  architecture,  hanging  over 
the  thronging  homes  of  the  city  ?  Do  not  the  eloquent 
tides  of  the  ocean  twice  in  twenty-four  hours  beat 
against  it?  And  is  there  no  natural  beauty  in  the 
young  trees  planted  on  either  side  of  our  streets,  whose 
boughs  almost  interlace  over  our  heads  ?  There  are 
noble  old  trees,  too,  marking  the  site  of  some  former 
country-home,  now  taken  into  the  heart  of  the  city 
and  surrounded  with  brick  and  mortar  walls;  they 
seem  like  patriarchs  looking  complacently  on  the  new 
homes  of  their  children,  and  the  fresh  wreathing  of 
their  old  boughs  in  this  spring-time  is  like  the  clasp 
and  embrace  of  childhood.  Windows  are  filled  with 
the  loveliest  flowers  of  the  season,  and  Nature's  hymn 
is  not  less  sincere  nor  less  touching  because  it  comes 
from  the  prisoner-birds  that  arc  hung  on  the  outer 
wail.    WUh  their  music  chimes  in  well  the  chorus  of 


merry  boys'  voices,  who  are  letting  out  the  gushing 
water  from  an  open  hydrant.  Children,  birds  and 
flowers  are  fresh  from  the  hands  of  their  Maker,  and 
have  still  the  air  of  Heaven  about  them.  Such  thoughts 
came  thronging  as  I  pursued  my  walk.  I  felt  that  God's 
witnesses  were  around  me,  and,  undisturbed  by  the 
dissonant  morning  cries,  I  walked  up  to  Union  Square, 
where  the  din  of  the  busy  city  subsides  into  a  distant 
murmur.  The  herbage  within  the  railing  was  fresh- 
ened by  last  evening's  shower,  and  the  fountain  was 
placing.  The  smaller  fountains  were  sparkling 
around  it — no,  jpiaying  too,  for  this  word,  which  all 
the  world  uses,  best  expresses  what  seems  the  sentient 
joyousncss  of  a  fountain. 

If  an  artist  can  perceive  divine  forms  in  the  tm- 
wrought  marble,  a  poet  should  discern  a  divinity  or 
nymph  sbowcrmg  brilliants  from  her  floating  tresses 
invested  in  this  column  of  water  as  it  springs  sixty 
feet  sheer  up  into  the  blue  atmosphere. 

We  are  called  a  boastful  people,  and  it  must  be 
ccmfessed  that  we  sometimes  deal  in  superlatives 
when  it  would  be  more  true  as  well  as  modest  to  fall 
a  little  lower  in  the  scale  of  comparison,  but  surely 
we  may  hold  up  our  heads  beside  our  fountains.  We 
have  seen  the  renowned  fountains  of  Rome.  Those 
before  St.  Peter's  are  exceedingly  beautiful  from  the 
simplicity  and  grace  of  their  ornaments,  but  their 
small  amount  of  water  makes  them  inexpressive  com- 
pared with  ours.    The  Fontana  Flaolioa,  though  its 
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was  designed  to  illustrate  its  architect  and  Pope 
Bm>U>  v.,  does  them  little  honor.  The  effect  of  the 
rich  volume  of  water  is  impaired  hy  the  cumbrous 
ornaments  that  are  placed  about  it.  Art  has  indeed 
oAener  injured  than  adorned  the  abounding  fountains 
of  Home.  We  can  eee  neither  reason  nor  beauty  in 
water  being  poured  through  the  mouths  of  lions  and 
dragons ;  and  an  immense  labor  and  expense  seems  to 
Of  wasted  on  the  huge  fountain  of  Trevi,  which  has 
been  thus  pleasantly  enough  described. 

"  The  fountain  of  Treri  has  been  renowned  through 
the  world,  and  so  highly  exXoMed  that  my  expectations 
were  raised  to  the  highest  stretch ;  and  great  was  my 
disappointment  when  I  was  taken  intQ  a  little,  dirty, 
oonfincd,  miserable  piazza,  nearly  filled  up  with  one 
krge  palace,  beneath  which  spouted  out  a  variety  of 
torhious  streamlets  that  are  made  to  gurgle  over  arti- 
fioial  rocks,  and  to  bathe  the  bodies  of  various  sea- 
hones,  tritons,  and  other  marble  monsters,  which  are 
•prawling  about  in  it.  After  some  cogitation,  you  dis- 
cover they  are  trying  to  draw  Neptune  on,  who, 
though  stuck  up  in  a  niche  of  the  palace  wall  as  if 
meant  to  be  stationary,  is  standing  at  the  same  time 
with  his  feet  on  a  sort  of  car,  as  if  intended  to  be 
riding  over  the  waters." 

In  our  fountains  we  are  safe  in  our  simplicity. 
Nature  is  made  our  captive  by  art,  and  then  left  to  her 
own  power  and  inimitable  grace.  Is  not  this  wisest? 
If  the  art  of  the  old  world,  aided  by  the  profuse  ex- 
penditure of  papal  revenues,  has  failed  to  attain  its 
object,  we  could  hardly  hope  for  success. 

We  are  but  beginning  to  feci  the  immense  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  introduction  of  the  Croton 
water.  If  we  have  said  "  something  too  much"  of 
our  canals  and  unpaid  and  unfinished  railroads,  this 
great  work  of  the  Croton  aqueduct  has  been  going 
quietly  on,  and  the  people  have  intelligently  given 
their  consent,  man  by  man,  to  an  enormous  tax  to 
procure  the  incalculable  good  of  pure  water  and  plenty 
of  it  at  every  door— yes,  plenty  for  our  present  hand- 
Aill  of  three  hundred  thousand — and  plenty,  too,  for 
the  three  millions  in  perspective. 

So  unobtrusively  has  the  work  been  done,  that  to 
many  visiters  to  our  city  it  is  first  proclaimed  by  the 
voice  of  the  fountains. 

Calculations  have  been  made  of  the  economical* 
eflfiM3t  of  the  water  in  the  promotion  of  health,  and  the 
reduction  of  insurance  against  fire.  But  has  any  (me 
calculated  the  refining  influence  of  the  power  to  cover 
every  ragged  wall  with  a  grape-vine,  and  to  fill  every 
3rard — ^be  it  but  a  space  (^  ten  feet  square — with 
flowers.  Heat  and  water  are  the  elements  of  vegeta- 
tion. That  we  have  heat  enough,  and  tropical  heat, 
no  one  will  deny  that  has  survived  a  New  York  sum- 
mer ;  and  now  we  have  pure  water  without  measure. 

The  lovely  fountains  seem  like  a  message  from  the 
■pirit-land.  They  give  a  new  value  to  existence  in 
our  city,  see  and  hear  them  when  we  may ;  in  the 
brightest  of  hot  noonday,  or  with  the  rose  and  purple 
of  the  twilight  clouds  upon  them,  or  with  the  rainbow 
hovering  round  them — in  the  moon-beams,  or  by  the 
pale  star-light,  or  if  you  but  hear  their  silken  rustling 
ja  a  dreary  winter's  night,  when  nothing  can  be  seen 


but  the  dimmed  lamp-light  struggling  through  the 
foggy  atmosphere.  Material  results  may  be  estimated, 
but  who  that  marks  the  hard  faces  softening  into 
smiles  as  they  gather  round  the  basins  of  the  fountains, 
and  the  clusters  of  children  that  linger  there,  will  un- 
dertake to  calculate  the  amount  of  soul  they  breathe 
into  this  dull  mass  of  humanity  ?  Body  and  spirit, 
languishing  in  the  fiery  summer  heat  of  the  city,  will 
be  refreshed  by  these  fountains.  Old  age  will  have 
its  tranquilizing  seats  about  them,  and  friends  and 
lovers  moonlight  strolls  within  the  sound  of  their 
music. 

They  will  inspire  ideas  of  grace  and  beauty,  and 
prompt  longings  for  higher  species  of  enjoyment  than 
mere  animal  gratification.  A  scrubbed  little  boy 
brought  a  parcel  to  a  *  uly  in  Union  Square  the  other 
day.  She  told  him  shd  was  sorry  she  must  detain 
him  for  half  an  hour.  *'  Oh,  never  mind,  ma'am,"  he 
replied,  "I  can  go  in  and  look  at  the  Fountain!" 
How  many  dead  and  idle  half  hours  may  thus  have 
life  and  enjoyment  breathed  into  them !  How  many 
fretted  and  galled  in  the  harness  of  dull  working-day 
life  may  here  find  refreshment !  The  gifted  and  edu- 
cated have  more  direct  ministrations  to  their  spirits, 
but  the  Fountains  are  ministers  to  the  great  mass, 
whose  minds  are  reached  ooly  through  their  sensa- 
tions. And,  perhaps,  as  their  dews  fall  on  the  cheeks 
furrowed  in  Wall  Street,  the  cares  accumulated  there 
may  press  less  heavily — and  perhaps,  too,  as  their 
cool  airs  float  around  younger  and  fairer  brows,  the 
mass  of  city  frivolities  may  melt  away,  and  a  response 
come  from  the  living  nature,  deep  buried  in  the  heart, 
to  beautiful  external  nature. 

No^if  man  has  made  our  city,  God  has  not  aban- 
doned it.  We  have  gained  another  great  source  of 
spiritual  refinement  in  the  Greenwood  Cemetery. 
The  position  of  this  burial  place  is  well  chosen,  being 
separated  by  water  from  the  city,  so  that  it  can  never, 
in  any  case,  endanger  its  health;  while  it  is  near 
enough  to  be  of  easy  and  pleasant  access.  We  can 
hardly  imagine  a  mind  so  dull  as  not  to  be  excited  by 
a  visit  to  this  great  cemetery.  There  is  magnificence 
in  its  extent.  It  was  a  great  thought  to  rescue  from 
our  accumulating,  thronging,  living  population,  four 
hundred  acres  for  the  repose  of  the  dead.  Near  as  it 
is  to  the  city,  the  consecration  of  nature  is  yet  upon  it. 
Man  has  not  mutilated  nor  in  any  way  changed  the 
natural  form  of  the  ground.  There  is  every  variety 
in  its  face,  hills  and  wavy  eminences,  glades,  dells, 
and  ravines.  There  are  still  lovely  woodlands,  where 
the  dog-wood  blossoms  in  the  springtime  over  sheets 
of  violets  and  anem<xies.  There  are  bits  of  water 
that  look  out  upcxi  you  like  living  eyes  from  the  green 
earth,  and  deep  sunk  amidst  surrounding  hillsides  is  a 
little  lake—"  Sylvan  Water."  It  is  fitly  set  here, 
still,  serene,  and  shadowy,  an  image  of  death,  and 
silently  breathing  forth  in  its  reflection  of  the  ever- 
burning light  of  Heaven,  a  promise  of  inmiortality. 

There  are  points  of  view  where  you  perceive  your 
proximity  to  the  city,  and  this  juxtapositicMi  produces 
the  effect  of  sublimity.  There  is  the  "  full  tide  of  hu- 
man existence,"  and  those  Hving  throngs  whose  blood 
is  now  hot  with  projects,  pursuits,  loves  and  hates. 
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Thy  voice  is  soft  as  sound  of  lute, 
Or  songs  in  dreamy  rereries— 
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And  Europe  say  the  briglitest  nioids 

Arc  those  who  look  on  Stambool's  waters— 
But  one  is  lovelier  than  all, 

She  is  the  rose  of  Ceylon's  daughters ! 
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are  to  be  borne,  one  af^er  another,  in  solemn  proces- 
sion, hither  to  await  the  resurrection  and  the  life. 
What  a  comment  on  their  present  being ! 

The  noblest  and  perhaps  the  most  harmonioos  fea- 
'  tore  of  this  scene,  is  the  &r-8tretching  view  of  the 
ocean — the  best  image  of  eternity — ^the  sublimest  type 
of  His  power,  whose  power  is  love. 

It  is  in  its  scenery  that  Greenwood  Cemetery  seems 
to  us  far  to  surpass  any  thing  we  have  seen  at  home 
or  abroad.  Beside  the  metropolitan  city  and  its 
suburbcms,  (we  beg  pardon  of  beautiful,  independcfnt 
Brooklyn)  there  is  the  bey,  and  its  accompaniments, 
islands,  fortifications,  ships  and  steamers,  the  lovely 
villages  of  £ong  Island,  that  seem  sleeping  on  the  lap 
of  their  mother  earth,  while  Heaven  smiles  on  them; 
the  fruitful  farms  and  homesteads  of  the  Long  Island 
ftnners,  images  of  rural  occupation  and  contentment. 

These  multiplied  objects  are  not  stretched  out  be- 
fore you  in  one  great  overwhelming  and  confusing 
some,  but  are  in  parts  perceived  at  different  points  as 
you  emerge  from  the  dee{^y  shaded  drive,  each  view 
an  harmonious  picture  beautifully  set  in  a  leafy  frame- 
work. Yes !  surely  this  Greenwood  Cemetery  is  an 
antagonist  spirit  to  our  city-world.  * 

But,  to  return  once  more  to  the  fountains.  I  crossed 
Union  Park  this  evening  in  the  twilight,  and  saw  a 
man,  as  I  thought,  asleep  on  one  of  the  benches.  As 
I  approached  I  recognized  him.  ^  Are  you  sleeping 
here?''  I  said.  He  roused,  and  smiling  replied, 
"  Tea — no— yes,  I  have  been  in  a  sleep,  or  reverie^  as 
my  mother  calls  it,  when  she  has  been  surprised  in 
her  chair  in  what  the  rest  of  us  call  rather  a  pro- 
found nap.    At  any  rate,  I  have  been  dreaming." 

"Of  some  Undine?" 

"  No,  but  of  some  things  naturally  suggested  by  the 
fountain,  and  naturally  enough  too,  intermingled  with 
previous  thoughts.  As  I  passed  Mr.  Astor's  door  this 
morning  I  saw  him  getting  into  his  carriage.  I  looked 
at  the  old  gentleman,  who  you  know  is  infirm,  and  has 
rather  a  sad  countenance,  and  I  sighed — for  truly  I  do 
not  envy  any  man  his  riches — at  the  thought  that  his 
inunense  wealth  could  procure  for  him  neither  health 
nor  happiness.    And  now,  as  I  sat  dreaming  here,  I 


thought  some  years  had  passed  over  my  head,  and 
that  I  was  wandering  about  the  city,  from  which  I 
seemed  to  have  been  absent  for  many  years.  Sud- 
denly I  came  upon  a  pretty  range  of  buildings  that 
were  new  to  me.  On  a  tablet  over  a  door  was  in- 
scribed, in  large  golden  letters, 

▲STOR    BATHS, 

and  underneath, 

The  Lord  forgetuth  not  kUn  toko  rtmmUnth  the  Poor. 

"  Astor  baths !"  I  exclaimed  to  a  passer  by,  "  what 
is  the  meaning  of  this?" 

"  Oh,  you  are  a  stranger  in  the  city,"  he  replied. 
"  This  building,  sir,  was  erected  by  our  rich  fellow 
citizen,  Mr.  Astor,  soon  aAer  the  introduction  of  the 
Croton  water,  for  the  free  use  of  the  poor.  A  very 
noble  charity  it  is,  sir.  I  live  at  the  next  house,  and 
I  see  sometimes  hundreds  in  a  day — certainly  hun- 
dreds during  the  hot  months — ^who  go  in  here  wearied 
and  exhausted,  and  come  out  refreshed  and  invigorated. 
Mothers,  from  close  streets,  and  over-CEpwded  habita- 
tions,  bring  their  pale  little  children  here.  It  would 
do  your  heart  good  to  hear  their  splashings  and  shout- 
ings." • 

"  Strange,"  I  said,  "  that  I  never  heard  of  this  be- 
fore—I  have  heard  of  a  library  Mr.  Astor  •  gave  to  the 
city." 

"  Yes,"  replied  my  informer,  "  he  did  that  too,  and 
that  was  a  noble  benefaction — food  and  refreshment 
for  the  mind.  I  have  heard  it  was  that  put  him  upon 
thinking  of  doing  seme  great  thing  for  the  poor.  He 
could,  you  know,  without  wronging  relations,  or 
friends.  It  would  be  well  if  all  rich  men  wo\ild  think, 
as  the  shadows  of  the  grave  are  falling  upon  them, 
that  they  but  hold  in  trust  what  Grod  has  given  them. 
They  say  Mr.  Astor  was  a  happier  man  ever  after  he 
built  these  baths,  and  I  should  not  wonder  if  it  were 
true.  The  breath  of  thanksgiving  that  rises  from  the 
ccmforted  poor  should  make  a  healthy  atmosphere 
about  their  benefactor ;  and  surely  when  he  departed 
hence,  this  work  followed  him  to  His  bar,  who  saith, 
*  By  their  works  shall  they  be  judged.' " 
Would  ft  were  not  a  dream ! 
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Thb  golden  light  of  Eostem  skies^ 

The  bine  wave  of  the  Indian  eea — 
The  bulbul,  heaven-bom,  that  floods 

The  ev'ning  air  with  melody— 
The  pearls  that  lie  upon  thy  cheek, 

Like  starlight  upon  shaded  waters- 
Arc  scarce  as  beautifhl  as  thoa. 

The  fairest  rose  of  Ceylon's  danghiers ! 

Thy  hair  is  darker  than  the  night, 
When  brooding  o'er  the  silent  seas— 

Thy  voice  is  soft  as  sotind  of  lute, 
Or  songs  in  dreamy  reveries— 
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The  warm  light  of  thy  sunny  (lime 
Is  colder  than  thy  melting  glances — 

And  the  dark  beauty  of  thy  cheek 
The  richly  roseate  blush  enhances. 

Oh !  Spain  may  talk  of  languid  eyes — 

And  France  extol  her  virgius  fair — 
New  England  boast  that  none  with  hers 

In  purest  beauty  can  compare— 
And  Europe  say  the  brightest  maids 

Are  those  who  look  on  Stamboul's  waters— 
But  one  is  lovelier  than  all, 

8he  is  the  rose  of  Ceylon's  daughters ! 
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{CoHiimied  from  page  90.) 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

It  must  be  owned  that  young  ladies  far  exceed  men 
in  quickness  and  presence  of  mind,  under  the  same  cir^ 
dmistances ;  it  was  not  so  this  time,  for  Mr.  Quint 
quite  excelled  himself. 

The  good  girl  remained  dumb.  Mr.  Quint  was  the 
first  to  think  of  bringing  words  and  soimds  into  the 
oooversation.  For  be  wisely  thought  his  silence  must 
be  broken  some  time ;  this  place  must  be  left  sooner 
or  later,  and  to  run  away  from  it  gilently  would  be  a 
lamentable  piece  of  awkwardness. 

Now,  when  it  was  Mr.  Quint's  turn  to  cast  his  eyes 
down,  for  the  unknown  was  looking  at  him,  he 
noticed  that  she  had  lost  both  her  slippers,  and  was 
standing  with  her  snow-white  stockings  in  the  grass. 

He  slipped  aside,  took  up  the  little  red  slippers  and 
handed  them  to  their  owner  with  the  best  grace  in  the 
world. 

"  May  I  have  the  pleasure  ?"  said  he,  with  a  soft 
voice,  and  looking  at  her  very  courageously. 

"I  thank  you  I"  ^answered  she,  holding  out  her 
hands  and  looking  him  likewise  in  the  eyes. 

Here  was  a  look  on  both  sides  at  the  wr0bg  time, 
for  Mr.  Quint,  somewhat  ccmfused,  forgot  to  give,  and 
bis  companion,  in  her  bashfulness,  to  take  the  slippers. 
Their  hands  had  both  fallen  together,  without  any 
especial  intention  on  either  side.  Two  fingers  of  the 
dunael's  hand  lay  on  his.  This  touch  seemed  to 
oiervate  him;  he  involuntarily  let  the  slippers  fall, 
and,  while  catching  them,  he  seized  the  band  of  the 
unknown,  but  of  course  entirely  against  his  will. 
Now,  to  let  go  such  a  hand — ^which  evidently  had 
been  laid  in  his  by  fate — and  to  choose  instead  the 
leather  covering  of  the  feet,  appeared  to  him  quite  an 
impolitic  exchai^.  He,  therefore,  remained  in 
statu  qtui,  although  the  matter  grew  therewith  pal- 
pably worse,  and  the  denouement  of  the  scene  more 
difficult. 

Suddenly,  as  if  struck  with  an  ague  fit,  the  fear  re- 
curred to  him  that  he  was  making  himself  ridiculous 
by  his  awkwardness.  He  saw  himself,  as  in  a  glass, 
hand  in  hand  with  a  beautiful  anonymous,  in  about 
the  same  position  that  he  would  take  were  he  leading 
the  lady  through  a  minuet.  He  found  his  attitude  in 
very  bad  taste. 

"  What  in  the  world  art  thou  driving  at  ?"  thought 

he  to  himself;  "  an  entire  stranger — thou  takest  her 

hand — starest  at  her — ^placest  her  in  the  bitterest  em- 

arrassment— how  wilt  thou  release  thyself  with  a 


good  grace  ?  It  is  wonderful  that  she  does  not  shrink 
back — ^not  yet " 

"Are  you  already  such  good  friends?"  suddenly 
cried  a  loud  voice  between  the  two,  th^t  carried  them 
far  asunder. 

It  was  Mr.  Pyk,  in  propria  persona. 


CHAPTER  tm. 

.The  author  acknowledges  that  Mr.  Pyk  appeared 
rather  too  soon  for  him,  as  it  disturbed  an  important 
r^nark  that  he  was  just  taking  the  opportunity  to 
make. 

It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  Mr.  Quint  quite  forgot  his 
advantage  beside  the  bashful  country  girl.  There  are 
certain  things  that  must  by  no  means  be  done  with  a 
serious  face ;  one  of  which  is  the  forming  of  a  new 
friendship,  be  it  with  a  learned  man  or  a  young  lady — 
the  two  species  of  the  human  race  with  whom  it  is 
more  difiScult  to  form  an  intimacy  than  with  any  other. 
It  is  the  best  plan  to  make  a  joke  of  the  first  meeting 
with  such,  till  nature  herself  makes  it  earnest. 

Mr.  Pyk,  this  deus  ex  fnacftina^  by  thus  breaking 
in  upon  them  had  brought  all  things  in  their  proper 
tracks;  the  strayed  slippers  to  their  feet,  and  the 
fugitive  hat  on  its  head.  As  it  soon  after  appeared, 
there  only  remained,  out  o(  oVder — the  hands  of  the 
two  young  people. 

Mr.  Pyk  was,  in  fact,  more  knowing  than  one 
would  think.  He  would  not  be  persuaded  that  the 
two  adventurers  had  so  dazzled  each  other,  and  that 
they  could  not  see  the  open  path  by  broad  daylight. 
The  hat  and  the  slippers  confirmed  his  suspicions. 
He  smiled,  took  Mr.  Quint  by  the  arm  and  led  him 
into  the  house. 

"  And  you,  Bessy,"  said  he,  frowning  at  the  fright- 
ened girl,  "  do  you  not  know  that  our  strawberries 
are  waiting  for  us  in  the  arbor  ?  But  I  suppose  you 
may  bring  them  into  the  room ;  it  is  cooler  there." 


CHAPTER  EX. 

When  Messrs.  Pyk  and  Quint  had  seated  them- 
selves at  table,  Mr.  Quint  began  with  adventiu-ous 
wisdom  to  try  to  hide  his  embarrassment.  He  wished 
to  ask  about  Bessy,  who  she  was,  and  how  she  came 
there,  what  she  intended  to  do,  her  value,  &c.,  &c. 
Instead  of  that,  he  began  thus : 

"It  must  be  allowed  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
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■tany  heaveiis  exceeds  in  interest  every  other  science. 
Only  to  think,  of  the  singular  and  tremendous  sweeps 
of  the  Earth  through  space—" 

*'  Eh,"  cried  Mr.  Pyk,  **  what  are  3rou  trying  to  say 
there  ?  I  hope  that  you  and  my  niece  have  not  been 
gasing  at  the  stars  in  bright  daylight  ?" 

Bfr.  Quint  became  very  red.  "  So,  she  is  your 
■aece,"  said  he. 

**  Ay,  Mr.  Neighbor,"  cried  Pyk,"  you  cannot  im- 
pose  upon  me.  I  cannot  be  hoodwinked  if  I  have 
not  before  now  observed  the  monstrous  sweeps  of 
your  world— but  you  are  shot  like  a  fox,  and  will  not 
believe  it.  Come,  now,  frankly,  tell  me  the  truth 
about  the  matter.    You  are  smitten !" 

^'What  are  you  talking  about?"  returned  Mr.  Quint. 
'*  I  do  not  understand  you !  What  does  smitten 
mean?" 

The 'Voluble  Mr.  Pyk  continued,  very  naughtily — 
"  Tou  would  like  to  bide  yourself  behind  the  fig-tree, 
like  grandfather  Adam,  after  the  fall.  But,  Mr. 
Neighbor,  I  do  not  sufler  myself  to  be  played  hide  and 
seek  with  by  every  jackanape — ^there  it  is  out,  and 
amen  to  it !  Bessy  has  brought  you  to  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil ;  however,  I  will  not  on  that  account 
banish  you  from  paradise.    Rely  upon  me !" 

Bessy,  happily  or  unhappily,  interrupted  this  con- 
versation. ■  She  brought  strawberries  and  fresh  wiiMS. 
Mr.  Pyk  caught  hold  of  his  beautiful  niece,  saying, 
"  Will  you  not  remain  with  us,  Bessy?" 

*'  Blushingly,  she  pleaded  the  most  urgent  business. 

"Dost  thou  know  this  gentleman?"  inquired  he 
farther. 

*'  I  have  seen  Mr.  Quint  several  times,  as  he  rode 
through  our  village,"  answered  she,  modestly. 

Here  Mr.  Quint  opened  his  mouth,  for  he  felt  it 
was  the  time  to  bring  in  something  ccxnplimentary. 
In  truth,  he  had  a  particularly  happy  thought ;  but  it 
renuuned  there  in  his  open  mouth,  for  he  continued 
speechless. 

Bessy  turned  away  quidkly,  and  escaped  from  the 
company.  Mr.  Quint  had  now  lost  all  confidence  in 
himself,  and  in  the  dear  world  of  Grod. 


CHAPTER  X. 

As  quick  as  possible,  he  prepared  himself  for  re- 
tiring from  the  castle.  He  swore  in  his  heart  never 
to  step  into  that  plape  again ;  lost  to  the  world,  he 
would  bury  himself  in  solitude,  and  rest  contented 
with  the  simple  pleasures  that  he  could  procure  in 
himself,  like  a  flower  dwelling  forever  on  the  same 
border. 

Mr.  Pyk  thought  his  neighbor  very  odd  that  day. 
He  endeavored  to  enliven  him  in  many  ways,  but  in 
vain.  They  made  some  little  promenades  in  the  shade 
of  the  chestnut  trees ;  Bessy  wandered  in  the  distance, 
:— Mr.  Quint  squinted  that  way,  and— complained  of  a 
pain  in  his  left  eye. 

**  My  niece,"  said  Mr.  Pyk,"  is  better  acquainted 
with  medicine  than  I.  She  has  it  from  her  aunt,  by 
whom  she  was  brought  up.  Women  are  much  better 
fitted  for  that  than  men.  We  men  treat  every  thing 
on  a  large  scale,  women  in  detail.    We  judge  every 


thing  as  a  whde,  they  in  separate  parts.  We  are 
capable  of  creating  something  original,  great,  entire ;  « 
they,  on  the  contrary,  are  more  ingenious  in  ornament- 
ing, mending,  improving.  The  science  of  surgery 
should  be  entirely  given  up  to  them.  Come,  let  Bessy 
look  into  your  left  eye!" 

''It  is  getting  better  of  itself,"  said  Mr.  Quint, 
anxiously;  "the  pain  is  not  so  very  great,  after 
aU.» 

"  So  much  the  better,"  returned  Mr.  Pyk ;  *'  but,  in 
future,  gaae  less  at  the  stars.  Astronomy  may  have 
its  advantages,  so  long  as  one  is  unmarried.  I  fancy, 
however,  that  your  eyes  looked  at  other  heavens  than 
the  starry  ones.    Bm  that 's  none  of  my  business." 

"  You  talk  so  obscurely,"  sighed  Mr.  Quint,  "that 
I  know  not  how  to  answer  you.  It  would  be,  for  me 
at  least,  a  wicked  thing  to  marry;  I  am  not  handsome, 
I  am  not  rich  enough,  I  am  not  daring  enough,  I  would 
also  rather  not  be  married— and  so  I  shall  never  get  a 
wife." 

"Eh!  nonsense!"  answered  Mr.  Pyk;  "do  yoa 
believe  that  ou^  fathers  were  all  angels,  and  in  the 
possession  of  baronies  before  they  could  find  mothers 
for  us  ?  There  is  nothing  easier  in  the  world  than  a 
wedding.  And,  although  our  Eves  pretend  that  no 
creature  tmder  heaven  is  so  superfluous  and  indiflerent 
to  them  as  a  man,  rely  upon  it,  they  would  not  much 
relish  a  world  without  one.  If  you,  instead  of  looking 
at  the  stars,  would  place  your  ears  sometimes  at  the 
key-hole  you  would  find  that  where  three  women  are 
together  their  talk  invariably  begins  abo6t  a  man,  and 
ends  with  a  christening.  And  the  poor  children  are 
not  to  blame  for  it.  They  have  no  states  to  govern, 
no  battles  to  engage  in,  no  books  to  write,  no  sermons 
to  learn  by  heart,  and  something  they  must  do.  They 
first  play  with  dolls,  then  with  men,  then  with  children. 
Their  destiny  is  to  be  brought  up,  and  to  bring  up." 

Although  Mr.  Quim  heard  this  speech  of  his  neigh- 
bor's, not  without  pleasure,  yet  he  feared  to  answer 
it ;  for  they  stood  not  far  from  the  castle,  and  before 
the  door,  in  the  shade  of  a  grape  vine,  sat  Bessy. 

Mr.  Quint  looked  toward  heaven,  pointed  with  his 
left  hand  to  the  setting  sun,  while  with  the  right  he 
took  off"  his  hat,  to  say  farewell  to  his  neighbor.  He 
could  be  kept  no  longer.  Mr.  Quint  was  expected  at 
home  on  most  urgent  business.    He  must  depart 

Pyk  resolved  to  accompany  him.  He  turned  round 
and  called  Bessy.  Bessy,  as  if  she  had  neither  heard 
nor  seen  any  thing  of  them,  instead  of  coming  nearer, 
ran  back  into  the  house.  Mr.  Pyk  vainly  called  and 
whistled,  she  did  not  remm. 

"  I  beg  you  will  remember  me  to  her,"  stammered 
Quint,  and  he  felt  that  he  could  lie  down  and  weep 
bitterly. 

"  The  girl  is  foolish !"  said  Mr.  Pyk ;  "  but  never 
mind,  I  will  read  her  the  Evangelist  and  Epistle  on 
that  point.  She  does  not  go  home  till  day  after  to- 
morrow." 

With  that,  both  strolled  from  the  castle  height  down 
into  the  plain.  Mr.  Quint  was  full  of  vexations.  He 
overwhehned  himself  with  the  most  immoderate  re- 
proaches for  having  been  dumb  enough,  foolish 
enough,  obstinate  enough,  to  deserve  the  slight  that 
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■he  had  puUicty  girea  him  that  dtcf,  by  not  Mjing 
adieo  to  him. 
Your  nieoe  appeared  to  be  aogiy  with  me,"  said 
ha;    "perhaps  rightly  so.     I   have  been  a  great 
Unnderer  to  day." 

"  Ah,  do  not  talk  so !"  returned  Mr.  Pj^;  why  be 
aogry  with  yourself!  I  discovered  in  her  precisely 
and  onequirocaily  the  contrary  of  what  yon  sm^ieot. 
But  to  discover  that,  one  must  have  experience.  And 
I  say  it  again  to  you,  Mr.  Neighbor,  and  don't  foiget 
it;  he  who  wishes  to  know  the  world^nst  look 
ofieaer  through  the  key-hole  than  through  the 
teleaoope." 

The  lord  of  the  castle  was  certainly  right  this  time. 
Beasyhad  no  sooner  observed  that  Mr.  Quim  was 
pfeparing  for  his  retreat  than  she  lost  her  sprightly 
diQKisition.  She  got  up,  and  would  have  approached 
her  uhcle  under  some  pretence  or  other,  in  order  to 
be  oooe  more  near  his  guest.  But  the  uncle  spoilt  it 
ail,  by  calling  to  her.  So  she  would  not  show  hers^, 
aa  ahe  perhaps  thought  that  it  might  appear  unbecom- 
ing in  her,  or  that  she  should  captivate  Quint's  atten- 
tion more  by  avoiding  him  than  by  meeting  him  in 
the  ordinary  way.  Enough— «he  ran,  as  hard  as  she 
oofdd,  (to  escape  from  her  uncle)  up  two  or  three 
fligfals  of  stairs,  till  she  reached  the  window  in  the 
roof,  whence  she  could  see  the  landscape  below,  the 
path  by  the  stream,  and  the  two  friends. 

Her  heart  beat  aloud  as  she  saw  Mr.  Quint. 

"WhatwiU  he  say  of  thee?"  thought  she.  "0, 
how  naughty  'thou  hast  been  toward  him !  He  will 
never  forgive  thee,  that  didst  fall  on  him.  Thou  hast 
not  even  asked  his  pardon.  And  then  to  run  away 
just  as  he  was  departing!  He  must  despise  thee.  He 
will  come  here  no  more.  Thou  deservest  it  O,  Mr. 
Quint,  fare  thee  well ! — a  thousand,  thousand  times ! 
I  did  not  mean  to  vex  thee !— and  thou  art  right  not  to 
pardon  me." 

While  she  thus  conversed  with  him  in  thought,  her 
beautiful  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

The  following  day,  Mr.  Quint  looked  very  thought- 
ful. The  occurrences  at  the  castle  had  not  been  of 
the  common  sort.  Bessy^s  form,  countenance,  and  at- 
tire, had  imprinted  themselves  too  deeply  on  his 
memory.  He  wished  to  divert  himself.  He  wished 
to  write,  and  drew  Bessy's  beautiful  head  twenty 
times  on  the  paper;  he  went  to  the  piano,  and  all  the 
chords  sent  back  the  strangest  harmonies ;  he  visited 
hda  tiivotite  walks,  and  held  formal  conversations 
with  Bessy,  as  if  she  were  walking  by  his  side. 

Though  not  altogether  astonished,  he  yet  felt  how 
much  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  heart  were  trans- 
formed by  the  adventure  of  a  moment.  All  his  prin- 
ciples, all  his  favorite  ideas,  all  his  stoicism,  all  his 
old  and  new  authors,  all  the  wisdom  of  the  universi- 
ties, and  common  schools — all  that,  till  now,  had  had 
charms  and  value  for  him,  all  that,  till  now,  he  had 
aet  his  pride  up<Hi — all  were  thrown  aside,  like  wom- 
out  household  furniture— like  faded  playthings. 

•*  O,  beautiful,  holy  enthusiasm!"  sighed  he,  aa,  at 


tlie  doee  of  the  day,  he  aat  on  the  wooden  bench  be> 
fore  his  houae,  in  the  shade  of  a  chesmut  tree  that  re- 
flected the  red  sunlight  "  Of  what  use  is  our  great- 
neas  and  glory,  and  our  knowledge  and  power  ?  AVe 
ahail  never  be  gods;  let  ua  remain  simple,  good  men. 
And  the  great  mass  of  our  brethem,  are  they  happy 
in  poaseaeing  much,  in  knowing  much,  in  doing 
much  ?  Certainly  not ;  but  they  are  happy,  beoaaaft 
they  rock  themselves  in  the  arms  of  pleasam  illuAona. 
la  a  whole  day  of  cold  intellectual  investigation  worth 
a  single  moment  of  warm,  afiectionate  enjoyment  ? 

**  O,  Bessy,  Bessy,  if  thou  feelest  as  I  do!  BCayeat 
thou  take  into  thy  heart  the  enchanted  dream  whicii 
thou  hast  created !  By  thee,  with  thee,  it  would  laat 
throughout  eternity.  This  is  no  longer  the  world  that 
I  saw  yesterday.  The  grass  of  the  meadow,  Bessy, 
springs  up  only  to  weave  a  soft  carpet  for  thy  fool- 
Step.  Such  is  the  power  of  beauty  that  she  is  always 
green  virherever  she  is ;  all  nature  owns  her,  awaits 
her,  listens  to  her  trustingly ;  that,  by  her  side,  all 
things  may  grow  better;  more  satisfactory,  more 
lovely." 

It  is  clearly  to  be  seen  that  Mr.  Quint  stood  no 
longer  on  the  old  footing  with  himself.  He  often 
thoughts  quarter  of  an  hour  at  atime  on  these  changes 
and  reveries  which  he  had  never  known  before ;  and 
be  could  not  fathom  it  after  the  most  earnest  en- 
deavors, whether  he  had  become  wiser  or  more 
foolish. 

He,  therefore,  determined  to  note  down  carefully 
hia  thoughts  and  fancies,  in  the  belief  that  he  must 
one  time  or  another  become  sober,  like  the  rest  d  his 
brethren. 

"  The  maiden  does  not  go  home  till  day  after  to- 
mcHTOw!  Mr.  Pyk  had  declared  very  distinctly 
yesterday.  Out  of  that  it  follows,  very  naturally,  that 
Bessy  must  pass  to-morrow  through  the  length  of  this 
valley — from  her  eloquent  uncle's  to  her  hospitable 
aunt's.  She  might  be  seen  on  the  way,  without  any 
trouble— «he  might  be  talked  to  without  fear,  and  all 
the  past  would  be  fcvgotten  in  his  conversation — ^ber 
tender  heart  would  be  tried,  and,  perhaps — he  might 
hope—"  Mr.  Quint  became  giddy  when  he  tried  to 
spin  out  the  thought  farther. 

In  the  midst  of  his  blessedness,  there  remained  a 
heavy  burden  of  fear  and  anxiety  to  carry.  He  would 
not  allow  himself  to  think  that,  under  any  possible  sup- 
position, Bessy  could  ever  listen  to  his  modest  wishes; 
(or  he  felt  keenly  that  it  would  be  easier  for  him  to 
learn  Arabic  in  half  an  hour,  than  to  learn  a  well-con- 
oocted  declaration  of  love  in  four  weeks. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

Hie  next  morning,  the  first  ray  of  the  sim  that 
g^ced  over  the  high  mountain,  as  it  lay  dissolving 
in  pale  vapor,  found  Mr.  Quint  opposite  the  mirror.. 
He  made  one  innocent  remark,  that  the  spring  of  his 
days  was  not  yet  past.  **  Twenty-eight  years  old ! — 
a  fine  age.  Ten  years  more  make  thirty-eight — not 
so  bad  neither.  Ten  years  more,  then  forty-eight  I 
O,  Bessy,  Besay,  then  the  winter  blows  down  the  tree, 
and  the  saps  diy  up,  and  the  branches  decay !" 
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Hs  tasteAiUy  mirayvd  himaelf,  more  so  than  com- 
moiL  BlAck  silk  fareeches,  and  a  sea-green  frockcoat. 
Hia  hair  well  crisped,  and  powdered  even  to  white- 
ness ;  hia  head-dress  small  and  elegant,  and  of  the 
newest  fashion.  There  oould  no  longer  be  anydoubt, 
Hr.  Quint  was  fitting  himself  to  stonn  a  heart. 

All  iiis  domestics  wondered  at  him,  particularly  the 
old  housekeeper,  Anna  Maria,  who  could  not  remain 
qoiet  Women  haTe  great  tact  in  such  cases.  Anna 
Maria  laughed  in  her  sleeve,  and  whispered  secretly 
in  the  ear  of  another :  "  There  will  be  great  changes 
in  the  house,"  the  other  thought  that,  **  in  this  world, 
nothing  was  impossible ;"  and  so,  when  there  was  a 
chance,  they  peeped  after  their  wandering  master, 
through  window  and  door,  and  through  court-yard  and 
house. 

Mr.  Quint,  who,  in  his  finely  intended  attack,  had 
not  counted  on  the  shine  of  the  black  silk  breeches, 
nor  on  the  tasteful  form  of  the  new  hair-bag,  thought 
that  in  any  case  he  should  have  need  of  other  weapons. 
A  beautiful  book  from  his  library,  a  fragrant  cluster 
from  his  flower-garden,  kept  him  company.  Both 
oould,  at  least,  do  him  service,  as  innocent  pretexts 
and  mediums  of  conversation. 

Thns  armed,  he  lefl  the  house,  and,  with  an  un- 
paralleled want  of  fear,  went  toward  the  rushing 
stieam,  and  over  the  bridge,  and  over  the  meadow 
to  the  highway,  which,  leading  from  one  end  of  the 
vale  to  the  other,  could  not  well  be  avoided  by  Bessy. 

Nature  awoke  amidst  the  trill  of  larks,  the  clouds 
Mole  away  from  the  bosom  of  the  mountain,  and  rolled 
themselves  up  to  the  golden  sun.  A  gentle  breeze 
rustled  in  the  forest ;  light  streamed  down  from  the 
glowing  clouds  of  heaven  upon  the  powerful  firs  of 
the  rock,  and  upon  mossy  stones  and  weeds. 

Mr.  Quint  folded  his  hands  together  in  quiet  rapture. 
He  looked  out  into  the  blooming,  glittering  valley,  as 
if  into  a  new  life,  the  angel  of  which  was  Bessy.  All 
the  magnificence  and  splendor  of  that  early  hour  were 
to  him  the  solemn  entrance  to  the  epopee  of  his  fu- 
turity, the  announcement  of  his  great  festival ! 

Dreaming,  he  continued  on  the  road  that  led  toward 
the  great  village  Thosa,  from  which  the  beloved 
would  come.  The  way  rose  up  from  the  bank  of  the 
stream  over  mountain  rubbish  and  rocks ;  both  right 
and  left  grew  old  oak,  fir,  and  larch  trees,  and  in- 
tricate thickets. 

From  the  summit  above  the  tops  of  the  lofty  fir  trees, 
a  lovely  landscape  unfolded  itself,  in  the  midst  of 
which  his  land  was  beautifully  situated.  From  this 
place  the  road  could  be  overlooked  for  some  distance 
in  front,  it  then  lost  itself  again  amidst  woods  and 
rocks,  scattered  over  with  wild-flowers. 

Here  Mr.  Quint  determined  to  take  his  position,  and 
await  Bessy.  For  he  would  not  yet  allow  himself  to 
run  to  meet  her,  without  any  preparation.  Hie  ac- 
quaintance was  too  fresh,  and  that,  together  with  the 
imlucky  misfortune-— the  table-cloth — this  was  like  an 
electrical  discharge.  Love  let  his  wings  fall,  Mr. 
Quint  his  bouquet;  a  cloudy  blast  came  over  the 
brightness  of  nature,  like  the  sigh  of  a  bad  spirit — 
the  unhappy  remembrance  d  the  table-cloth,  raged 
whh  the  hand  of  winter  in  the  spring-like  garden  of 


hia  fancy.  All  pleasures  and  hopes  died  away;  he 
stood  there  as  one  who  belongs  to  none ;  like  a  pil- 
grim in  a  foreign  land,  in  the  sudden  fog,  or  like  a 
dnmkard  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  foUies,  becomes  so- 
ber. 

He  stamped  with  his  foot  angrily  on  the  ground. 
Great  heavens!  there  the  fool  is  again,  and  again 
makes  himself  ludicrous  before  the  loveliest  creature 
under  heaven!  She  will  be  ashamed  of  me.  And 
then  to  be  so  awkward  and  so  clownish !  *'  O,  why 
was  I  not  merely  unhappy;  why  must  I  be  more 
than  that,  even  ludicrous !" 

Mr.  Quint  threw  his  flowers  fiercely  to  the  ground. 

"  It  is  over !  It  is  certain.  She  loves  me  not ;  and 
if  she  would,  she  could  not!  The  blockhead  would 
be  again  nicely  adriA,  if  he  should  pay  her  a  compli- 
ment, as  if  she  were  an  old,  a  true,  and  long  made 
acquaintance  and  friend !  Let  him  take  himself  quietly 
from  here—let  him  leave  the  grass  to  grow  over  hia 
foolishness !" 

Thus  poor  Quint,  in  imagination,  ill-treated  himsdf 
with  Carthusian  severity.  He  saw  his  fault  at  that 
moment  in  the  form  of  a  giant,  that  pressed  him 
down,  and  his  virtues  appeared  as  dwarfs.  He  de* 
spaired  so  much  that  he  hated  himself  with  all  hia 
heart.  Beauty,  riches,  graces,  wit,  renown,  brilliani 
employments,  good  traffic,  and  all  that  might  subdue  a 
beautiful  girl 

**  Ah,  all  is  wanting  to  me— all— all !  to  be  worthy 
the  love  of  the  loveable !" 

He  pushed  his  hat  deeper  over  his  face,  half  tamed 
himself  about,  and  would  have  commenced  his  return 
home,  when,  to  increase  his  ill-luck,  Satan  mali- 
ciously blew  in  his  ear :  **  And,  before  thou  hast  be- 
come wise  and  loveable,  Bessy  will  have  found  a  hus- 
band." 

The  idea  made  him  shudder.  He  stood  still.  All  his 
possible  rivals  in  the  vale  passed  before  his  mind's  eye 
like  shadows  before  a  magic  lantern.  Beautiful  men, 
intellectual  men,  agreeable  companions,  rich  youths, 
remarkable  families — and  Quint's  self-esteem,  instead 
of  being  entirely  dissolved,  awoke  anew  under  this 
mustering  of  enemies.  Involuntarily,  he  compared 
himself  with  each  man,  and  found  that  be  was  not 
quite  so  despicable,  not  quite  so  worthless  after  all. 
The  clouds  of  ill-humor  broke  away ;  the  sunshine  of 
hope  spread  itself  over  his  inner  world,  and  showed 
again  some  solitary  light  spots  in  the  nightly  desert. 

By  continued  pleasant  reflections,  he  raised  himself 
by  degrees  from  consolation  to  peace,  from  peace  to 
hope,  from  this  to  expectation,  from  expectation  to 
joy,  and  from  joy  to  rapture.  "  And  now  that  I  think 
on  Pyk'a  words,  on  Bessy's  looks !''  he  cried,  in  the 
newly  awakened  glow  of  hope  and  love,  "  O,  every 
thing  is  yet  possible !  We  will  try  it !  Bessy  will 
be  obtained!  Paradise  appears!  trallalla,  trallallaera; 
tralla.  trallorium!"  This  last  very  ungerman-like 
word  he  neither  thought  nor  said,  but  sang  it  with  a 
dear,  audible  voice,  dancing  at  the  same  time  from 
one  side  of  the  road  to  the  other,  and  back  again. 

This  jubilee  dance,  which  may  have  much  re- 
sembled that  of  the  Kingly  David  before  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant— he  might  have   continued  probably 
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fke  mort  sensdile  manner.  He  was  obliged  tokoU 
frit  witk  boik  kandi  on  aneigkboring  tree,  for  tke 
bank  under  kim,  nmniag  down  to  tke  water's  edge, 
was  sleep  and  kigk,  and  kis  feet  were  only  tup- 
potted  by  gravel  and  sand,  tkat  foil  awmy 


He 
tke 


In  any  ereot,  he  must  remain  in  tkat  disagreeable 
siCDBlion  till  Bewy  woaM  be  past,  and  yet  it  seemed 
lo  kim  be  coold  not  keep  a  moment  longer  oprigfaL 
Tke  ground  shook  now  and  then  onder  kis  feet, 
oonld  stand  more  firmly  either  to  tke  right  or  to 
left,  bat  not  so  sheltered  from  Bessy's  eyes  as 
Added  to  this,  there  was,  onavoidably,  a 
rustle  with  every  change  of  his  position,  a 
cf  stones  and  iand»  as  they  rolled  down  the  hilL 

Potting  aside  the  fatal  dreams,  in  whidi  the 
wiifaes  to  ma  away,  wfailea  fetal  enchantment 
his  feet  to  the  groond,  or  would  scream  for  help 
oat  baring  any  Toioe— -potting  aside  sock 
Mories,  tkat  are  scmetimes  told  as  in  oor  sleep  by 
nagels,  Mr.  Quint  bad  never  felt  any  tking  of  the 
nMJte  onpleasant. 

The  groond  moved  slowly  from  imder  his  feet, 
eording  to  the  laws  of  nature.    A  long, 
journey,  over  gravel  and  stones,  was  to  be  feared, 
was  disyiag  to  look  down,  and  the  damsel, 
had  just  reached  the  top  of  the  mountain  road, 
mood  two  steps  feom  Mr.  Qoint,  who  k«t  kia  breatk 


bad 


ikey  will  tkea  pSant  for  tke  Idtcfaea  as  wefl  asika 
eyes.    The  position  of  tke  firom 
of  tke  ddmney.  Ace,  nrpliJTd  to 
ally,  Ike  interior  of  tke  dwcOi^^  tke  irhiinM  of 

eeOan,  of  ataia 

inndiyrt 

10  dean  and  adora ;  k  would  be  pretty,  botk  wiaier 

',  to  kave  anow-wkite  furtains  bcfeve  tke 

for  tkey  osaamcat  tke  koose  boik  witkia 

ia  tke  gay  arbor,  and  in  wimer  tke  little  rooas  kwkiag 
toward  tke  kigkwa;  nut  be  waimud ;  tkere  tke  piaao 
nuKt  stand.  Mr.  Quint  plays  well  on  it ;  tke  mistreM 
would  tken  spin  tke  jdlam  feo. 

"And  of  whom  thinks  her  thought  she  further;  "O, 
I  know  well,  many  think  of  kim.  He  is  rich,  young, 
andpleasanL  That  ill-lock  should  always  pursue  bk, 
poor  child!  Had  the  table-cloth  never  existed! 
Why  WW  I  so  awkward  ?  I  shall  be  asfanmed  of  it 
all  my  life.  I  shall  never  dare  to  raise  my  eyes  to 
him.  But,  it  is  true,  he  sosnetimes  casts  his  friendly 
eye  on  me ;  an  eye  so  beantifal,  so  dear  and  pene- 
trating that  I  coold  scarcely  bear  iL  And  I  would 
much  like  to  know  what  he  said  to  aade  Pyk.  O, 
my  uncle !  I  know  him  well.  Do  not  believe  ban, 
poor  Bessy,  he  is  but  qoining  thee.  Would  so  rich  a 
man  as  3Ir.  Quint,  so  happy  a  man,  whom  all  love, 
think  of  thee,  a  poor  ignorant  girl  ?  He  most  be  a 
learned  gentleman,  he  will  seek  a  learned  wife,  per- 
haps a  girl  from  the  city.  For  thou  art  not  worthy  of 
him.  And  he  does  not  know  thee— has  certainly  for- 
gotten  thee  since  day  before  yesterday." 

With  theae  words,  an  Egyptian  darkneas  fell  upon 
her  dreams. 

She  ibkfed  her  hands  together,  stretched  them  with 
a  sorrowful  glance  toward  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Quint, 
and  aaki,  (for  she  dki  not  think  herself  listened  to) 
with  a  trembling  voice,  "  Ah !  Mr.  Quint !'' 

Mr.  Quint,  ia  his  blessed  concealment,  had  with 
joy  seen  his  beloved  opposite  lo  him,  though  under  a 

feoa  his  unfiim  hoU.    He 
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was  full  of  rapture.  But  wbok  the  spread  her  betnti- 
Inl  anns  Umard  his  dwelling,  and  as  the  betraying 
whisper,  "Mr.  Qmnt,"  flew  from  her  little  purple 
lips  •  •  •  *  Heayen  opened  itself  before  him;  be 
wiMild  fly  to  Bessy's  feel ;  never  did  Fortune  smile 
morekindly;  he  spread  his  arms  toward  her,  and  *  * 
With  a  dull  noise,  the  grsTel  broke  from  beneath 
him,  the  loosened  earth  roiled  crashing  down;  Mr. 
Qnint  followed  the  mineral  kingdom.  He  cursed  on 
the  way,  but  in  vain.  It  would  not  haye  helped  him 
bad  he  even  prayed,  with  greater  devotion.  The 
peril  was  more  imminent  than  ever.  The  foundation 
being  disturbed,  earth  and  rubbish  rolled  after,  and 
rushed  over  him,  threatening  to  bury  him.  He  looked 
anxiously  above,  beneath.  There  remained  no  other 
way  for  him  than  to  follow  the  will  of  late,  and  finish 
the  journey  down. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

In  poetical  rektians,  (which  can  deify  mankind, 
and  make  a  heaven  of  earth)  when  a  prosaical  acci- 
dent suddenly  happens,  who,  that  had  the  feelings  of 
a  lamb,  would  not  be  angry  ?  And  yet  the  poor  life 
of  man  is  but  k  romance  mixed  with  verses,  an  opera 
without  music,  a  thing  out  of  which  few  draw  any 
wisdom,  and  therefore  it  happens  that  even  the  most 
gentle  souls  become  sometimes  wild,  and  shake  their 
silk  wool  like  a  lion's  mane. 

This  Mr.  Quint  now  did,  as  he  happily  raised  him- 
self on  his  feet  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  escaped 
the  assaults  of  various  rolling  stones  by  sciemific 
jumps.  But,  in  the  midst  of  his  anger,  he  knew  not 
whether  to  curse  most  his  misfortune,  or  thank  most 
his  good  liidc,  for  accomplishing  his  audacious  descent 
virithcut  breaking  an  arm  or  a  leg. 

Climbing  the  mountain  again,  and  seeking  Bessy, 
vras  not  to  be  thought  of.  Probably  the  good  child 
had  wisely  saved  herself  by  flight,  during  the  horrible 
avalanche.  Beside,  Mr.  Quint  could  not  in  any  vray 
cooceal  that  his  black  silk  breeches  were  not  in  a 
state  to  show  to  the  eyes  of  his  beloved.  He  ought  to 
be  happy,  if  he  could  hide  the  spots  and  rents  in  them, 
and  reach  his  home  in  broad  day  without  being  seen. 

He  cried  with  rage !  Even  philosophers  lose  their 
philosophy  under  certain  circumstances.  There  has 
no  man  3ret  been  found,  wise  in  every  hour  of  the  day. 
Mr.  Quint,  the  Bruyere  and  Theophrast  of  his  vale, 
Mr.  Quint,  so  learned  in  human  nature,  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  brought  those  tears  into  the  account, 
had  he  described  his  own  character.  And  yet  it 
would  have  hit  him  so  clearly !  But  such  tears  are 
not  shed  at  the  market,  nor  at  the  tea-table. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  following  day,  Mr.  Pyk  appeared  at  Quint's 
house.  It  was  a  rainy  day ;  thick  clouds  virere  driven 
downward,  from  defile  to  defile,  thrcMgh  the  hills,  and 
the  peaks  of  the  mountains  were  lost  in  the  heavy 
rain  from  heaven.  Such  days  were  alvrays  vrelcome 
to  Mr.  Quint.    The  wide-spread  silence,  the  uniform 


darkness  of  the  landscape,  the  want  of  diversion  with- 
out, threw  him  on  his  own  resources.  He  thought 
himself  more  alive  than  usual,  and  he  never  was  mora 
fruitful  in  breve  projects  than  at  such  times. 

Forgetting  his  disasters,  he  worried  himself  with 
schemes  as  to  how  Bessy  was  to  be  won.  From  the 
time  he  awoke,  he  had  been  brooding  over  them. 
The  projects  v^re  nearly  matured,  when  Pyk  ap- 
peared, and  bound  his  horse  under  the  window. 

Never  had  the  neighbor  been  more  welcome.  He 
came  directly  trom  Rottbeim.  la  Rottheim  Bessy 
lived,  with  the  sister  of  Mr.  Pyk.  It  was  now  noon. 
The  horse  most  be  put  in  the  stable.  Mr.  Pyk  threw 
off  his  wet  clothes,  and  vras  pleased  with  the  posses- 
sion of  Quint's  dressing-gown  and  slippers.  He  also 
concluded  to  spend  the  night,  for  it  was  evening,  the 
road  was  bad,  and  the  rain  more  violetit  every  mo- 
ment. 

As  they  now  sat  together,  Mr.  Pyk  lighted  the  to- 
bacco pipe,  and  said : 

"  Do  not  take  it  amiss,  Mr.  Neighbor,  that  I  like  to 
be  at  my  ease,  and  that  I  like  to  be  with  you ;  but  had 
you  a  charming  house-wife,  who,  with  a  friendly 
countenance,  would  herself  cover  the  table  for  supper, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  scold  me  a  little  out  of  pure 
friendship^why,  it's  just  as  well — ^but  I  should  be 
five  per  cent,  more  content.  I  like  to  have  a  young 
woman  scold  me,  for  I  am  wont  to  be  naughty.  And 
by  that  I  can  easily  tell  whether  the  woman  has  heart 
and  soul  and  feeling  enough  for  friendship.  Young 
women  who  like  to  scold  smilingly,  love  truly  and  ten- 
derly, and  become  afiectionate,  respected  mothers. 
When  your  waiter  enters,  or  your  maid,  and  lights 
the  lamp,  or  spreads  the  }abIe>clolh — dear  Heaven,  it 
is  just  as  if  it  had  not  happened,  and  does  not  entice 
one  to  the  meal.  When  the  heart  is  not  warm,  the 
dishes  are  cold." 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  returned  Mr.  Quint,  and  his 
countenance  burned ;  **  I  feel  that  you  have  spoken 
truly.  But  it  is  difiScult  now  to  find  a  good  girl,  who 
will  be  drawn  to  the  altar  by  a  man's  heart.  And  I 
know  no  maiden  with  whom  I  coutd  be  happy,  but, 
to  speak  openly — your  beautiful  niece.  Miss  Bessy." 
Mr.  Quint  lost  his  breath  at  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Pyk  laughed  maliciously.  He  lighted  the  pipe 
again,  and  said,  **  So  quickly?" 

Quint  bent,  and  raised  a  paper-folder  from  the 
ground.  The  rubicon  was  passed ;  he  no  longer  dared 
go  backward. 

'*  I  have  already  found  it  out,"  continued  Mr.  Pyk. 
'^  The  girl  and  you,  hem !  You  are  not  good  actors, 
or  you  would  disguise  yourselves  better.  You  were 
like  bewitched  people->both  bewitched.  That  I  saw 
at  the  first  glance.  Short  and  quick,  and  all  to* 
gether!— " 

Mr.  Quint  interrupted  him.    *'  Do  you  think,  Mr. 
Neighbor,  that — Bessy  remembers,  that — ^I  would  say 
do  you  believe  that  your  niece — even  were  it  fatal  to 
our  friendship.    I  will  openly  acknowlec%e  to  you 
for  of  what  use  i%  concealment  frcnn  you,  when  it 
must  come  out  some  time — " 

"Eh!"  cried  Mr.  Pyk;  "just  let  me  finish  talk- 
ing.   I  look  upon  the  thing  as  a  finished  matter." 
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"  So  mach  the  better !"  said  Mr.  Quint.  <'  You  are 
observing,  and  saw  from  the  first  hour  how  unspeak- 
ably I  loved  your  Bessy— but,  dear  Heaven,  I  cannot 
believe,  cannot  hopo— Bessy  does  not  know  me 
yet!" 

"Poh!  there  you  are  going  astray!  She  has 
known  you  this  long  time !"  cried  Mr.  Pyk,  laughing. 
"  Women  have  lynx-eyes,  and  physiognomy  is  bom 
with  them,  as  the  knowledge  of  flowers  is  to  bees. 
The  glances  that  they  cast  on  a  man  in  passing,  are 
true  balls  of  fire,  that  make  our  inmost  thoughts  as 
dear  as  day.  The  first  judgment  that  they  make  of 
us  is  therefore  the  most  just ;  the  good  children  are 
afterward  generally  so  modest  that  they  believe  our 
words  more  than  their  own  instinct.  For  instance, 
Bessy  has  described  and  talked  of  you,  as  of  a  Gfiy 
years*  acquaintance." 

"So  she  has  spoken  of  me?"  asked  Quint,  in 
pleased  astonishment. 

"  Ay,  speak,  as  you  think.  Have  you  not  observed 
that  Bessy  is  half  crazed  by  you?  It  is  .true,  she 
sought  to  deny,  with  all  her  might,  that  she  thought  of 
you,  but,  till  the  last  moment  of  her  departure,  she 
spoke  of  none  but  you,  she  thought  of  nothing  else. 
No  doubt  at  her  aunt's  it  is  not  a  hairbreadth  better. 
Her  aunt  said  to  her  face,  this  morning,  '  Thou  art  in 
love !'  and  I  added, '  It  is  the  same  with  him  !' " 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven !"  cried  Mr.  Quint,  and 
was  beside  himself,  "  what  have  you  done  ?  You 
make  me  miserable.    What  will  Bessy  think  c^me?" 

"Nonsense!"  returned  the  uncle.  "What  will 
she  think !  She  will  think  you  are  what  you  ought  to 
be,  and  that  is  of  some  importance  to  her.  And  to 
you  I  will  own  it,  you  young  people  are  dear  to  me. 
It  has  been  a  little  plan  of  mine  to  bring  you  tc^ther ; 
and  had  you  been  pleased  with  each  other,  I  would 
soon  have  brought  the  matter  to  rights.  Bessy  has  a 
nice  little  fortune,  and  is  a  good  child.  Heaven  has 
willed,  (since  it  led  you  to  me)  that  you  should  meet 
sooner  than  I  thought.  Now  it  is  clear.  There  is 
my  band  upon  it." 


Mr.  Quint  was  beside  himself.  He  caught  the  hand 
of  the  valiant  Pyk,  threw  himself  on  his  neck,  kissed 
him  with  passion  and  fervor,  and  his  eyes  were  damp 
with  tears. 

"  Now,  there,  there!"  cried  Mr.  Pyk,  "  what  is  the 
matter  ?  Are  you  bewildered  ?  Have  you  mistaken 
the  uncle  for  the  nie6e  ?" 

Quint  drew  back — the  weight  was  ofi'his  heart. 

"  I  have  had  a  long  and  full  conference  with  my 
sister,"  continued  the  uncle.  "  She  is  well  contented 
with  the  match.  I  like  to  be  short  and  quick.  Day 
after  to-morrow  is  Sunday.  Bessy  and  her  aunt  are 
then  coming  to  my  house.  Mr.  Parson,  the  lawyer, 
and  some  wimesses  shall  dine  with  me.  The  be- 
trothal shall  be  made,  and  then,  once  for  all,  published 
in  the  church — " 

"  I  pray  you,"  Quint  interrupted,  uneasily,  backing 
his  cliair  roimd  the  room;  "I  pray  you,  be  slower,  a 
little  slower — you  talk  too  much — ^you  want  too  much, 
and  want  too  quickly.  Sunday — betrothal — Parson — 
dinner-party — notary — publishment — " 

"  Stop !"  screamed  Mr.  Pyk,  "  there  you  are  wrong. 
Such  a  thing  must  be  done  quickly,  I  say  quickly,  but 
in  proper  order.  There  are  things  in  the  world  that 
must  be  taken  quickly,  to  have  them  succeed,  to  wit : 
a  medicine,  an  assault,  a  wife.  Just  so  with  chris- 
tening, marriage,  and  burial.  Those  are  the  three 
chapters  in  the  book  of  life,  or  the  titles  of  a  chapter, 
that  are  all  much  alike.  By  baptism,  we  renounce 
the  devil,  by  marriage,  old  Adam,  and  by  death,  all 
tears  and  sorrow.  Amen.  It  remains  with  you. 
The  betrothal  can  be  made  a  year  hence,  if  you  like." 

"  No  I"  said  Mr.  Quint,"  by  my  body  it  shall  not. 
Do  as  you  will.  I  commit  myself  to  you  entirely.  I 
am  the  happiest  creature  under  the  sun.  I  have 
naught  in  the  world  against  the  betrothal,  but  only 
against  the  pompous  display  of  parson,  lawyer,  and 
witnesses.  I  hate  ostentation,  complimenting,  cere- 
monious airs.  Cannot  I  then  take  a  wife  to  myself 
without  all  that  bustle  ?" 

[To  be  continued. 


IT    IS    SAD. 


BT  HSXXT  TUSODOKX  TUCKXRatAX . 


It  is  sad  with  dark  somuse 

To  watch  a  lonely  wreck  at  sea 
On  the  billows  fall  and  rise 

Drearily. 

It  is  tad  as  daybeanu  fade, 

Amid  the  graves  to  rouse  of  fate. 
And  the  hearts  that  tiiue  has  made 

Desolatvr 

It  is  sad  to  hear  the  gale 
O'er  a  mined  city  sweep, 


Like  a  nation's  dying  wail. 

Loud  and  deep. 

It  i»sad  to  bend  above 

Tlie  lifeless  image  of  a  friend 
And  feel  that  days  of  mortal  love 

Have  an  end. 

But  it  is  sadder  far  to  trace 

Genius,  loveliness  and  youth 
In  a  cherished  maiden's  face 

Without  truth. 


VIRGINIA, 


THE    LITTLE    MATCH-GIRL    OF    KENTUCKY. 


BT  TRA^CCSa  S.  OSGOOD. 


"Sixforafip!  Sixfor^fip!  Matches!  matches!" 
The  voice  was  clear  and  glad  as  a  bird's,  and  Russell 
Hartley  turned  to  see  from  whence  it  proceeded;  a 
little,  bare-footed  girl,  about  ten  years  old,  with  the 
sunniest,  sweetest  face  he  had  ever  seen,  was  tripping 
just  behind,  and,  as  he  turned,  she  held  up  her  matches 
with  such  a  winning,  pleading,  heavenly  smile  in  her 
blue  eyes,  that  he  bought  nearly  all  she  had  at  once. 

Her  fair  hair  fell  in  soft  light  waves,  rather  than 
curls,  nearly  to  her  waist,  and  a  hole  in  her  little 
straw  hat  let  in  a  sunbeam  upon  it  that  turned  it  half 
to  gold. 

In  spite  of  the  child's  coarse  and  tattered  apparel, 
in  spite  of  her  lowly  occupation,  her  manner,  her 
step,  her  expressicm,  the  very  tones  of  her  voice  un- 
consciously betrayed  a  native  delicacy  and  refinement, 
which  deeply  interested  the  high-bred  youth  whom 
she  addressed.  Impelled  by  an  irresistible  impulse, 
he  lingered  by  her  side  as  she  proceeded.  "  What  is 
your  name,  my  child  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Virginia,  sir.    What  is  yours  ?" 

"  Hartley— Russell  Hartley,"  he  replied,  smiling  at 
her  artless  and  naive  simplicity ;  "  and  where  is  your 
home  ?" 

'*  Oh !  I  have  no  home,  at  least  not  much  of  one.  I 
sleep  in  the  barns  about  here,"  and  again  she  looked 
up  in  his  face,  with  her  happy  and  touching  smile. 

"  And  your  mother?" 

In  an  instant  the  soft  brow  was  shadowed,  and  the 
uplifted  eyes  glistened  with  tears. 

"  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it,  if  you  will  come  close 
to  me.  I  do  n't  like  to  talk  loud  about  it,"  she  replied, 
in  low  and  faltering  tones. 

Russell  Hartley  took  her  little  sunburnt  hand  in  his, 
and  bent  bis  head  in  earnest  attention. 

"  We  had  been  in  the  great  ship  ever  so  many  daj's, 
mother,  and  father,  and  I,  and  all  the  other  people, 
and  one  night  we  were  in  the  room  they  called  the 
Ladies'  Cabin,  and  mother  had  just  undressed  me,  and 
I  was  sitting  on  her  knee  singing  the  little  hymn  she 
taught  me,  and  she  had  her  arm  round  my  neck— mo- 
ther loved  me— oh !  so  dearly — and  she  ^-as  so  sweet 
and  good! — nobody  will  ever  be  so  good  to  me  again!" 
and  here  the  little  creature  tried  to  repress  a  sob,  and 
wiped  her  eyes  with  her  torn  apron.  "  Well,  and  so 
I  was  just  singing  my  pretty  hynm, 

I  '11  know  no  fear,  when  danger  'i  near, 

I  'm  flofe  on  sea  or  land. 
For  I  've,  in  heaven,  a  Father  dear, 

And  He  will  hold  my  hand  ; 

All  at  once,  there  was  a  dreadful,  confused  sound,  a 
13 


rumbling,  crashing,  shrieking  noise — a  terrible  pain, 
and  then — ^I  woke  up,  and  there  I  was  on  a  bed  in  a 
strange  room,  and  some  people  standing  by  the  fire, 
talking  about  a  steamboat  that  had  burst  her  boiler  the 
day  before,  and  I  found  that  I  had  been  washed  on 
shore,  and  that  Mr.  Smith  had  found  me,  and  taken 
me  home  to  his  wife,  and  she  had  put  me  into  a  warm 
bed  and  tried  to  rouse  me;  but  she  couldn't  till  I 
woke  up  myself  the  next  day.    And  when  I  cried  for 
my  own  sweet  mother,  they  looked  sad,  and  said  she 
was  drowned,  and  I  should  never  see  her  again !    And 
then  I  wanted  to  be  drowned  too,  but  they  said  that 
was  wicked,  and  I  vras  sorry  I  had  said  so,  for  I 
would  not  be  wicked  for  the  world !    Mother  always 
loved  to  have  me  good ;  and  so  I  tried  to  be  happy  as 
they  told  me  I  must ;  but  I  could  n't — ^not  for  a  great 
while— I  used  to  pine  so  at  night  for  her  dear  arms 
round  me !    At  last,  I  found  a  little  comfort  in  doing  just 
as  I  knew  she  would  like  to  have  me,  and  in  knowing 
she  could  see  me  still,  and  in  talking  to  her;  and  I 
used  to  sing  my  little  hymn  to  her  up  in  heaven,  just 
as  I  did  when  I  sat  on  her  knee,  and  I  sing  it  now 
every  night.    Mr.  Smith  and  his  wife  both  died  and 
left  me  all  alone  again ;  but  I  am  hardly  ever  sad  now, 
for  I  am  almost  always  good,  and  you  know  good 
people  must  not  be  unhappy,"  and  the  beautiful,  lov- 
ing smile  shone  again  through  her  lingering  tears,  as 
she  finished  her  simple  story. 

Russell  was  touched  to  the  heart.  His  own  eyes 
were  mbi.st,  and,  bending  down,  he  kissed  the  innocent 
cheek  of  the  little  orphan,  and  bade  her  go  with  him, 
and  he  would  give  her  money  to  clothe  and  feed  herself. 

But  the  child  drew  gently,  )'et  somewhat  proudly, 
back  and  said,  earnestly,  "  Oh  !  I  never  take  money 
as  a  gift ;  mother  would  not  like  it."  Then,  kissmg 
tenderly  the  gentle  hand,  that  still  held  hers,  she  tripped 
liglitly  round  a  corner,  and,  a  moment  after.  Hartley 
heard  her  soft,  silvery,  childish  treble,  far  in  the  dis- 
tance, singing,  "  Matches,  matches !  Six  for  a  fip ! 
Who  '11  buy  my  matches !— matches,  ho !" 

Russell  Hartley  kept  that  sweet  picture  in  his  soul, 
imdimmed,  through  years  of  travel  and  change  and 
care.  He  visited,  with  enthusiasm,  the  noble  galleries 
of  painting  and  sculpture  in  England,  France,  and 
Italy,  and  many  a  gem  of  art  was  enshrined  and  hal- 
lowed in  the  mosaic  tablets  of  memory,  but  there  was 
none  to  rival  the  gem  of  itature — ^the  matchless  little 
match-girl  of  Kentucky  I  with  her  fair  hair  streaming 
on  her  scanty  red  cloak,  the  glad  and  innocent  smile 
in  her  childish  eyes,  and  the  lovely  sunbeam  stealing 
through  the  hole  in  the  old  straw  hat  to  light,  as  with 
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a  message  from  Heaven,  the  lovely  head  of  the  orphan 
girl.  That  beautiful  ray  of  light ! — made  more  beauti- 
ful by  its  chosen  resting  place,  giving  and  receiving 
grace ! — it  seemed  a  symbol  of  the  Father's  love  for 
the  poor  little  motherless  wanderer.  It  was  only  the 
hole  in  the  hat  that  let  in  the  sunshine — it  was  her 
poverty  and  her  lonely,  lowly  state,  that  made  her 
especially  the  child  of  His  divine  pity  and  tenderness ; 
and  they,  like  the  sunbeam,  changed  to  gold  her  daily 
care,  and  smiled  through  every  cloud  that  crossed  her 
little  heart. 

Seven  years  flew  by— on  butterfly  wings  to  joy  and 
thoughtlessness,  on  leaden  ones  to  sorrow  and  "  hope 
deferred" — and  our  little  Virginia,  now  a  lovely  girl 
oi  seventeen,  had  earned  money  enough,  by  her  be- 
witching way  ci  oflering  matches  for  sale,  to  introduce 
herself  as  a  pupil  into  one  of  the  first  boarding-«chools 
of  the  country,  not  to  conunence,  but  to  finish  her 
education ;  for,  with  a  passionate  love  of  books,  she 
had  found  means  to  cultivate  her  tastes  and  talents  in 
many  ways. 

The  lovely  and  lonely  little  orphan  had  struggled 
with  hunger  and  cold  and  fatigue,  with  temptation  in 
its  most  alluring  and  beguiling  forms,  with  evil  in  a 
thousand  shapes,  yet  had  she  kept  the  heavenly  sun- 
shine of  her  soul  pure  and  unclouded  through  it  all. 
She  had  never  taken  money  as  a  gift,  nor  as  a  bribe. 
She  had  assisted,  from  her  little  store,  many  a  child  of 
misfortune,  still  humbler  and  poorer  than  herself;  and, 
with  faith,  truth,  and  purity — an  angel  guard  around 
her — by  the  light  of  her  own  innocent  smiles,  she 
glided,  like  a  star,  through  the  gathering  clouds  im- 
harmed,  unstained,  imshadowed.  In  the  words  of  our 
beautiful  poet — 

<*  Peace  charmed  the  street,  beneath  her  feet, 
Aud  houor  charmed  the  air  j" 

and  music — the  music  of  her  own  sweet  heart  and 
silver  voice  went  always  with  her  through  the  world. 

It  was  on  the  evening  preceding  that  on  which  the 
annual  ball  of  the  school  took  place.  The  young  la- 
dies were  discussing,  round  the  school-room  fire,  the 
dresses  they  were  to  wear.  Virginia,  a  little  apart, 
listened  to  them,  and  half  "wished  she  had  a  fairy  god- 
mother, like  Cinderella's,  to  deck  her  for  the  festival. 
"  Pearls,  diamonds,  japonicas !  Satins,  laces,  velvets ! 
She,  alas !  had  none  of  these !  She  had  only  the  plain, 
white  dress  in  which  she  had  been  crowned  Queen  of 
May  the  spring  preceding.  It  was  so  very  plain,  not 
even  a  bit  of  trimming  round  the  throat." 

"And  what  are  you  to  wear,  Miss  Lindon?"  said 
one  of  the  aristocrats  of  the  school,  turning,  with  what 
she  fancied  an  imperial  air,  toward  the  young  stranger. 

Virginia  blushed,  and  said,  simply,  "My  white 
muslin." 

"  And  what  ornaments  ?" 

Virginia  smiled.  "  Oh,  I  can  find  some  bright  au- 
tunm  leaves  for  a  wreath." 

Imogen  Grey  would  have  given  her  diamond  neck- 
lace for  such  a  blush  and  smile ;  for  her  own  sallow 
cheek  was  never  so  illumined;  but  she  sneered  never- 
theless at  the  white  muslin  and  the  garland  of  leaves, 
and  deigned  no  fiu'ther  question. 

Virginia's  delicate  and  sensitive  spirit  felt  the  sneer 


intensely,  and  she  leA  the  room  with  a  swelling  heart 
and  tearful  eyes.  Once  safe,  however,  in  the  asylum 
of  her  own  little  chamber,  peace  descended  again  like 
a  dove  into  her  soul,  and,  after  undressing,  she  knelt 
in  her  night-robe,  by  the  side  of  her  bed,  and  said  her 
prayer,  and  sung  her  little  childish  hynm — 

Of  old  th'  Apostle  walked  the  wave, 

As  seamen  walk  the  land, 
A  power  was  near  him  strong  to  save, 

For  J^us  held  his  hand ! 

Why  should  /fear,  when  danger 's  near  ? 

I  'm  safe  on  sea  or  land ; 
For  I  've  in  heaven  a  Father  dear, 

And  He  will  hold  my  hand. 

Though  on  a  dizzy  height,  perchance, 

With  faltering  feet  I  stand. 
No  dread  shall  dim  my  upwurd  glance. 

For  God  vriW  hold  my  hand. 

But  oh !  if  doubt  should  cloud  the  day. 

And  sin  beside  me  stand, 
Then  firmest,  Ust  I  lose  my  way, 

My  Father !  hold  my  hand ! 

Doubt,  and  danger,  and  sin,  were  nearer  than  she 
thought,  but  her  little  hand  was  held  by  One  Who 
would  not  let  Iter  fall.  As  she  rose  from  her  devo- 
tions, she  saw,  for  the  first  time,  a  box  on  a  table  by 
the  bed.  It  was  addressed  on  the  cover  simply  to 
"  Virginia."  She  opened  it,  wondering,  and  found  a 
set  of  exquisite  pearl  ornaments,  for  the  arms,  neck 
and  head.  Her  little  heart  beat  with  girlish  delight. 
She  hurried  to  the  glass  and  wound  around  her  hair  a 
chain  of  snow-gems,  less  fair  and  pure  than  the  inno- 
cent brow  beneath.  Next  she  bared  her  graceful  arm, 
and  clasped  a  bracelet  there.  How  exquisitely  the 
delicate  ornaments  became  her  childish  loveliness! 
She  thought  she  had  never  looked  so  pretty — not  even 
when  she  used  to  deck  her  hair  with  wild-flowers,  by 
the  clear  pool  in  the  woods.  And  she  could  wear 
them  to  the  ball!  But  who  could  have  sent  them? 
Again  she  looked  at  the  box,  and  this  time  she  saw  a 
note  peeping  beneath  the  cotton  wool  on  which  the 
gems  had  rested.  Virginia's  fair  cheek  flushed  as  she 
read — 

"  Let  Innocence  and  Beauty  wear  the  gift  of  Love. 

Howard  Grey." 

Had  the  bracelet  been  a  serpent,  with  its  deadly 
sting  in  her  arm,  Virginia  could  scarcely  have  un- 
clasped it  with  more  fearful  haste.  The  chain  too 
was  snatched  from  her  head,  and  both,  with  the  note, 
replaced  in  the  box ;  and  then  the  fair  child  threw  her- 
self again  on  her  knees  and  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands.  After  a  silence  of  some  minutes,  broken  only 
by  faint  sobs,  she  simg  once  more,  in  low  and  tremu- 
lous tones,  the  hymn,  which  seemed  to  her  a  talisman 
for  all  evil,  and  then  calmly  laying  her  head  on  the  pil- 
low, and,  murmuring  the  name  which  was  music  to 
her  soul,  sunk  into  the  soft  and  deep  slumber  of  iimo- 
cence  and  youth. 

For  nearly  a  year  had  the  young  libertine,  Howard 
Grey,  pursued  her  with  his  unhallowed  passion,  aided 
as  he  vainly  imagined  by  his  costly  and  tasteful  gifts;  but 
there  seemed  a  magic  halo  aroimd  the  young  Virginia, 
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tlnroagh  which  no  shadow  of  evil  could  penetrate. 
Besides  the  native  purity  and  delicacy  of  her  mind, 
there  were  two  other  influences  at  work  in  the  beau- 
tiful w^  of  her  destiny,  to  prevent  any  ooarte  or  dark 
thread  from  mingling  m  its  tissue :  one  was  her 
spiritual  communion  with  her  mother,  and  the  other, 
hisr  aflectionate  remembrance  (^  Russell  Hartley — 
the  only  being  in  whose  eyes  she  had  ever  read  the 
sympathy  for  which  her  lonely  and  loving  heart 
yearned  always. 

It  was  evening  again.  The  young  ladies  had  as- 
sembted,  dressed  for  the  ball,  in  the  drawing-room — 
•n  but  Virginia.  «Whdre  m  the  sweet  child?'*  asked 
an  invalid  teacher,  to  whom  she  had  endeared  herself 
l^  her  graceful  and  aflectionate  attentions. 

"She was  so  long  helping  me  and  sister  dress," 
•aid  a  little  shy-looking  girl,  **that  she  has  been  be- 
Uted.'* 

'*  I  will  go  and  assist  her  myself,**  said  the  principal 
of  the  sdiool,  pleased  with  this  proof  of  kindhearted- 
ness  on  the  part  of  her  new  pupil. 

She  softly  opened  the  door  of  Virginia's  room,  and 
almost  started  at  the  charming  picture  which  met  her 
eye.  Bobed  in  white,  with  her  smgularly  beautiful 
Intr  fidling  in  fair,  tod  curls  around  her  face,  which 
was  lig^ited  up  by  a  smile  of  almost  rapturous  hope 
and  joy,  the  young  girl  stood  in  an  attitude  of  enchant- 
ing grace,  raising  in  both  hands  to  adjust,  amid  the 
braids  behind,  a  half  wreath  of  growing  and  richly 
tinted  autumn  leaves. 

''Let  me  arrange  it  for  you,  my  child,"  said  the 
lady  approaching,  and  Virginia  bent  her  fair  head 
modestly  to  her  bidding,  and  then,  hand  in  hand,  they 
descended  to  the  dravdng-room.  Many  of  the  com- 
pany had  arrived—the  doors  leading  to  the  ball-room 
had  been  thrown  open,  and  Virginia  was  almost  daz- 
sled  by  the  splendor  of  the  scene  into  which  she  was 
thus  suddenly  ushered.  She  blushed  beneath  the  eyes 
that  were  riveted  upon  her  as  she  passed. 

"An angel!"  "A  grace!"  "Amuse!"  whispered 
the  gentlemen  to  each  other.    There  waa  one  among 


them^ — a  noble,  chivalric-looking  man— who  did  not 
speak  his  admiration !  An  indefinable  something  in 
the  heavenly  beauty  of  that  face  had  touched,  in  his 
soul,  a  chord  whidi  had  not  vibrated  for  many  years 
before.  Virginia  knew  him  at  once.  The  rich  chest- 
nut curls  of  the  boy  of  twenty  had  now  assumed  a 
darker  tinge,  the  eyes  a  somewhat  soAer  fire,  and  the 
youthful  and  flexile  grace  had  given  place  to  a  manly 
dignity  of  mien ;  but  there  was  no  mistaking  the  aoui 
in  the  glance  of  Russell  Hartley. 

And  Virginia  was  decidedly  the  belle  of  the  ball. 
Gay,  but  gracefully  so,  for  her  sportive  mood  was 
softened  and  restrained  by  a  ohanning  timidity  that 
enhanced  her  loveliness  ten  fold,  she  looked  and 
moved  like  one  inspired.  She  had  met  Hartley's  ad- 
miring gaze ;  she  was  almost  sure  he  would  ask  an 
introduction,  and  she  felt  as  if  her  feet  and  heart  were 
suddenly  gifted  with  wings.  She  floated  down  the 
dance  like  a  peri  through  the  air,  and  then  Russell 
approached  and  was  introduced. 

The  sunny  smile  of  the  little  match-girl  shone  in  her 
eyes,  as  she  accepted  his  arm  for  a  prom^iade. 
"  Surely  I  have  seen  that  look  somewhere  before !" 
he  exclaimed,  half  aloud.  "  Matches !  matches ! 
Six  for  a  fip!"  murmured  Virginia,  looking  archly 
up  in  his  face,  and  the  mystery  was  at  once  ex- 
plained. 

Imogen  Grey's  diamond  necklace  was  worthless 
dross  in  comparison  with  the  wreath  of  autumn  leaves, 
which  Hartley  laid  beneath  his  pillow  that  night,  and 
all  her  brother's  ctwtly  ofierings  could  not  have  pur- 
chased the  smile  which  accompanied  the  giA. 

Reader,  if  you  ever  go  to  Kentucky,  come  to  me 
for  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mrs.  Russell  Hartley. 
She  is  looked  up  to,  respected  and  beloved  by  all  the 
country  round,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  enjoy  her  grace- 
ful and  cordial  attention,  and  the  luxuries  of  her  ele- 
gant home,  all  the  more  for  remembering  that  the  dis- 
tinguished and  dignified  woman  to  whom  you  are 
making  your  very  best  bow,  was  once  the  little  match- 
I  girl  of  my  story. 


MARGARET. 
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Ob  !  fondly  I  remember  yet 

Tlie  lattice  low. 
Where  oft  at  eventide  we  met. 

Long  yean  ago. 
I  think  I  see  the  vine-leaves  now 

With  dew  drops  wet—  * 

Ton  shook  them  laughmg  o'er  my  brow, 

WUdBIargaret! 

Oh !  ne'er  shall  I  Forget  the  mill 

Whose  moss-grown  wheel 
Kepi  whirring  in  the  moonlight  ftill — 

There  would  we  steal, 


And  silent,  with  thy  hand  in  mine, 

The  hours  fbrget, 
Dinolved  in  feelings  half  divine. 

Loved  ICargaret ! 

Thou  art  no  more  in  mortal  guise— 

But  oft  in  dreams 
I  hear  a  singing  from  the  skies, 

And  thine  it  seems ; 
It  hath  strange  power  to  assaage 

This  heart's  wild  fret — 
Oh !  thos  still  cheer  my  pilgrimage. 

Lost  Margaret ! 


REVIEW    OF    ORION.* 


BT  SDOAR  A.  POX. 


In  the  January  number  of  this  magazine,  the  receipt  of 
this  work  was  mentioned,  and  it  was  hinted  that,  at  some 
fViture  period,  it  should  be  made  the  subject  of  review. 
We  proceed  now  to  fVilfill  that  promise. 

And  first  a  word  or  two  of  gossip  and  personality. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Home,  the  author  of  <*  Orion,"  has,  of  late 
years,  acquired  a  high  and  extensive  home  reputation, 
although,  OS  yet,  he  is  only  partially  known  in  America. 
He  will  be  remembered,  however,  as  the  author  of  a  very 
well-wrilten  Introductiun  to  Black's  Translation  of  Schlc- 
gel*S  "  I^ectures  on  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature,"  and  as 
a  oontributor  with  Wordsworth,  Hunt,  Miss  Barrett,  and 
others,  to  "  Chancer  Modernized."  He  is  the  author,  also, 
of  "  Cosmo  de  Medici,"  of  "  The  Death  of  Marlowe," 
■Bd,  especially,  of  "  Gregory  the  Seventh,"  a  fine  tragedy, 
prefaced  with  an  **  Essay  on  Tragic  Influence."  "  Orion" 
waa  originally  advertised  to  be  sold  for  a  farthing  ;  and, 
at  this  price,  three  large  editions  were  actually  sold.  The 
fourth  edition,  (a  q>ecimen  of  which  now  lies  before  us) 
•  was  issued  at  a  shilling,  and  also  iold.  A  fifth  is  promised 
at  half  a  crown ;  this  likewise,  with  even  a  sixth  at  a 
crown,  may  be  diq>oscd  of— partly  through  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  the  work  itself— but,  chiefly,  through  the  ingc- 
nioaB  novelty  of  the  original  price. 

We  have  been  among  the  earliest  readers  of  Mr.  Home 
-^unong  the  most  earnest  admirers  of  his  high  genius ; — 
for  a  man  of  high,  of  the  highest  genius,  he  unquesticmably 
is.  With  an  eager  wish  to  do  justice  to  his  *'  Gregory  the 
Seventh,"  we  have  never  yet  found  exactly  that  opportu- 
nity we  desired.  Meantime,  we  looked,  with  curiosity, 
for  what  the  British  critics  would  say  of  a  work  which, 
in  the  boldness  of  its  conception,  and  in  the  fresh  origin- 
ality of  its  rannagemcnt,  would  necessarily  fall  beyond 
the  rmtftiM  of  their  customary  verbiage.  We  saw  nothing, 
however,  that  either  could  or  should  be  understood — 
nothing,  certainly,  that  was  worth  understanding.  The 
tragedy  itself  was,  unhappily,  not  devoid  of  the  mling  cant 
of  the  day,  and  its  critics  (that  cant  incarnate)  took  their 
cue  from  some  of  its  infected  passages,  and  proceeded 
forthwith  to  rhapsody  and  ssthetics,  by  way  of  giving  a 
common-sense  public  an  intelligible  idea  of  the  book.  By 
the  "  cant  of  the  day"  we  mean  the  disgusting  practice  of 
putting  on  the  airs  of  an  owl,  and  endeavoring  to  look 
miraculously  wise ; — the  afi*ectati<m  of  second  sight— of  a 
q)ecies  of  ecstatic  prescience — of  an  intensely  bathetic 
penetration  into  all  sorts  of  mysteries,  psychological  oni» 
in  eq)ecial ; — an  Orphic — an  ostrich  aflTectation,  which 
buries  its  head  in  balderdash,  and,  seeing  nothing  itself, 
fancies,  therefore,  that  its  preposterous  carcass  is  not  a 
visible  ol  jeci  of  deri^iun  for  the  world  at  large. 

Of  "  Orion"  itself,  we  havci  as  yet,  seen  few  notices  in 
the  British  periodicals,  ond  these  few  are  merely  repeti- 
tions of  the  old  jarg  )n.  AH  that  has  been  said,  for  example, 
nught  be  summed  up  in  some  such  paragraph  as  this : 

"  *  Orion'  is  the  earnest  outpouring  of  the  oneness  of  the 
psychological  Man.  It  hus  the  individuality  of  the  true 
BmOLxmEss.  It  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  Poem,  but  as  a 
Work— as  a  multiple  Thsooont— as  a  manifestation  of 

•  Orion:  an  Epic  Poem  in  Thru  Books.     By  M.  H. 
Barm.   Emtth  Edition.  London :  PubliiJUd  by  J.  MilUr. 


the  WoBKs  and  the  Days.  It  is  a  pinion  in  the  PaooBSSs— 
a  wheel  in  the  Movk^ext  that  moveth  ever  and  goeth 
alway— a  mirror  of  Self-Inspbction,  held  up  by  the  Sseb 
of  the  Age  essential— of  the  Age  in  mm— for  the  Socas  of 
the  Ages  possible— «»  posse.  We  hail  a  brother  in  the 
work." 

Of  the  mere  opinions  of  the  donkeys  who  bray  thus— of 
their  mere  dogmas  and  doctrines,  literary,  aesthetical,  or 
what  not — ^we  know  little,  and,  upon  our  honor,  we  wish 
to  know  less.  Occupied,  LapuUcally,  in  their  great  work 
of  a  progress  that  never  progresses,  we  take  it  for  gprouted, 
also,  that  they  care  as  little  about  ours.  But  whatever 
the  opinions  of  these  people  may  be— however  portentous 
the  "  Idea"  which  they  have  been  so  long  threatening  to 
"  evolve" — we  still  think  it  clear  that  they  lake  a  very 
roimdabout  way  of  evolving  it.  The  use  of  Language  is 
in  the  promulgation  of  Thought.  If  a  man — if  an  Orphicist 
—or  a  Sam— or  whatever  else  he  may  choose  to  call  him- 
self, while  the  rest  of  the  world  calls  him  an  ase— if  thia 
gentlcnon  have  an  idea  which  he  does  not  understand 
himself,  the  beet  thing  he  can  do  is  to  say  nothing  about  it ; 
for,  of  course,  he  can  entertain  no  hope  that  what  he,  the 
Sesx,  CflLimot  comprehend,  should  be  comprehended  by  the 
mass  of  common  humanity ;  but  if  he  have  an  idea  which 
is  actually  intelligible  to  himself,  and  if  he  sincerely  wish 
to  render  it  intelligible  to  others,  we  then  hold  it  as  indis- 
putable that  he  should  employ  those  forms  of  speech  which 
are  the  best  adapted  to  further  his  object.  He  should 
speak  to  the  people  hi  that  people's  ordinary  tongue.  He 
should  arrange  words,  such  as  are  habitually  employed  for 
the  several  preliminary  and  introductory  ideas  to  be  con- 
veyed— he  should  arrange  them  in  collocations  such  as 
those  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  sec  those  words 
arranged. 

But  to  all  this  the  Orphicist  thus  replies :  "  I  am  a  Seer. 
My  Idea — the  idea  which  by  Providence  I  am  especially 
commissioned  to  evolve — is  one  so  vast — so  novel — ^that 
ordinary  words,  in  ordinary  collocations,  will  be  insuffi- 
cient for  its  conuortable  evolution."  Very  true.  We 
grant  the  vasmess  of  the  Idea — it  is  manifested  in  the 
sucking  of  the  thumb— but,  then,  if  ordinary  language  be 
insufficient — the  ordinary  language  which  men  mider- 
stand — h  fortiori  will  be  insufficient  that  inordinate  lan- 
guage which  no  man  has  ever  understood,  and  which  any 
well-educated  baboon  would  blush  in  being  accused  of  un- 
derstanding. The  <'Seer,"  therefore,  has  no  resource 
but  to  oblige  mankind  by  holdmg  his  tongue,  and  suffering 
his  Idea  to  remain  quietly  "  unevolved,"  until  some  Mes- 
meric mode  of  intercommunication  shall  be  invented, 
whereby  the  antipodal  brains  of  the  Seer  and  of  the  man 
of  Common  Sense  shall  be  brought  into  the  necessary 
rapport.  Meantime  we  earnestly  ask  if  bread-and-lmtter 
be  the  vast  Idea  in  question — if  bread-and-butter  be  any 
portion  of  this' vast  Idea  ;  for  we  have  often  observed  that 
when  a  Seer  has  to  speak  of  even  so  usual  a  thing  as 
bread-and-butter,  he  can  never  be  induced  to  mention  it 
outright.  He  will,  if  you  choose,  say  any  thing  and  every 
thing  but  bread-and-butter.  He  will  consent  to  hint  at 
buckwheat  cake.  He  may  even  accommodate  you  so  far 
as  to  insinuate  oatmeal  porridge — ^but,  if  bread-and-butter 
be  really  the  matter  intended,  we  never  yet  met  the  Or- 
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phiekt  who  ooald  get  <mt  tho  tkroe  indhridiMl  wonki 
«  faread-and-boUer.'' 

We  k«ve  alreadyeud  that  "  Gregory  the  Seventh"  was, 
mhappily,  infected  with  the  coatomary  cant  of  the  day— 
the  cant  of  the  imddle-pates  who  dichooor  a  profoand  aad 
eoBobling  phiknophy  by  styling  themselves  trsnseeiideot- 
•Jists.  In  fact,  there  are  few  highly  sensitive  or  imaginap 
tive  intellects  for  which  the  vortex  of  ifsltcMWi,  in  any 
shape,  has  not  an  almost  irresistibla  iaflnencs,  on  aoooont 
of  the  shadowy  confines  which  separate  the  Unknown 
from  the  Sublime.  Mr.  Home,  then,  is,  in  some  measure, 
infected.  The  soccess  of  his  previoas  works  had  led  him 
to  attempt,  zealously,  the  production  of  a  poem  which 
should  be  worthy  lus  high  powers.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  he  revolved  carefully  in  mind  a  variety  of  august 
eoocqttions,  and  from  these  thoughtfully  selected  what  his 
Judgment,  rather  than  what  his  impulses,  designated  as  the 
noblest  and  the  best.  In  a  word,  he  has  wsakly  yielded 
his  own  poetic  sentiment  of  the  poetic — yielded  it,  in  some 
degree,  lo  the  pertinacious  opinion,  and  ialkf  of  a  certain 
junto  by  which  he  is  surrounded— a  junto  of  dreamers 
whose  absolute  intellect  may,  perhi^is,  compare  with  his 
own  vsry  much  after  the  fashion  of  an  ant-hill  with  the 
Andes.  By  this  talk— by  its  continuity  rather  than  by  any 
other  quality  it  possesied — ^he  has  been  badgered  into  the 
attempt  at  commingling  the  obstinate  oils  and  waters  of 
Poetry  and  of  Truth.  He  has  been  so  far  blinded  as  to 
permit  himself  to  imsgine  that  a  maudlin  philosophy  (grant- 
ing it  to  be  worth  enforcing)  could  be  enforced  by  poetic 
imagery,  and  illustrated  by  the  jingling  of  rhythm;  or, 
more  impardonobly,  he  has  been  induced  to  believe  that 
a  poem,  whose  single  objecTis  the  creation  of  Beauty — 
the  novel  collocation  of  old  forms  of  the  Beautiful  and  of 
the  Sublime— could  be  advanced  by  the  abstractiooi  of  a 
■Mudlin  philosophy. 

But  the  question  is  not  even  this.    It  is  not  whether  it 
be  not  possible  to  introduce  didacticism,  with  effect,  into  a 
poem,  or  possible  to  introduce  poetical  images  and  mea- 
sures, with  effect,  into  a  didactic  esaay.    To  do  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  would  be  merely  to  surmount  a  difficulty 
—would  be  simply  a  feat  of  literary  sleight  of  hand.    But 
the  true  question  is,  whether  the  author  who  shall  attempt 
cither  feat,  will  not  be  laboring  at  a  disadvantage— will 
not  be  guilty  of  a  fruitless  and  wasteful  expenditure  of 
energy.    In  minor  poetical  efforts,  we  may  not  so  impera- 
tively demand  an  adherence  to  the  true  poetical  theav. 
We  permit  in/ftng  to  some  extent,  in  a  work  which  we 
consider  a  trifle  at  best.   Although  we  agree,  for  example, 
with  Coleridge,  that  poetry  and  patxim  are  diioordant,  yet 
we  are  willing  to  permit  Tennyson  to  bring,  to  the  intense 
jMUMoa  which  prompted  his  ''  Locksley  Hall,'*  the  aid  of 
that  terseness  and  pungency  which  are  derivable  from 
rhythm  and  from  rhyme.    The  effect  he  produces,  bow- 
ever,  is  a  purely  pasnonate,  and  not,  unless  in  detaehed 
(es  of  tliis  magnificent  philippic,  a  properly  poetic 
His  "  GBnone,"  on  the  other  hand,  exalts  the  soul 
■ot  imo  passion,  but  into  a  conception  of  pore  teoMff^  whiah 
fai  its  atevmtioo—iu  calm  and  intense  rapture— has  in  it  a 
Ibreahadowiag  of  the  future  aad  q;>iriti>al  life,  and  as  far 
tnuacends  earthly  pawion  as  the  Jioly  radMBce  of  the  sm 
does  the  glimmering  and  feeble  phosphorescence  of  the 
glow-worm.    His  *'  Morte  D'Arthur*'  to  in  the  same  ma- 
jestic vein.    The  <<  Sensitive  Plant^  of  Shelley  is  in  the 
same  sublime  spirit.     Nor,  if  the  passionate  poen»  o( 
Byron  excite  more  mteasely  a  greater  number  of  readers 
than  either  the  "  CEnoue"  or  the  "  Sensitive  Phmt"— does 
this  mdisputable  fact  prove  any  thing  mora  than  that  the 
majority  of  mankind  are  more  sasceptlble  of  the  impulses 
of  pamion  than  of  the  impreasiaDS  of  beauty.    Keadendo 


exist,  however,  and  always  will  exist,  who,  to  hearts  of 
nwddfning  fervor,  unite,  in  perfeeiioa,  the  semiment  of 
the  beautiAil— that  divine  sixth  sense  which  is  yet  so 
faintly  understood— that  sense  which  phrenology  has  at- 
tempted to  embody  in  its  organ  of  IdfoKiy— that  sense 
which  is  the  basis  of  all  Fourier's  dreams— that  aensa 
which  speaks  of  God  through  his  purest,  if  not  his  tol§ 
attribute— which  proves,  and  which  alone  proves  his 
existence. 

TV>  readers  such  as  these  and  only  to  such  as  thess 
nmst  be  IcA  the  decision  of  what  the  true  Poesy  is.  And 
these— with  no  hesitation— will  decide  that  the  origin  of 
Poetry  lies  in  a  thirst  for  a  wilder  Beauty  than  Earth  sap- 
plies— that  Poetry  itself  is  the  imperfect  effort  to  quench 
tlus  immortal  thirst  by  novel  c<nnbinations  of  beautiftil 
forms  (collocations  of  forms)  physical  or  spiritual,  and  that 
this  thirst  when  even  partially  allayed — this  sentiment 
when  even  feebly  meeting  rciqKiose— produces  emotion  to 
which  all  other  human  emotions  are  vapid  and  insignifi- 
cant. 

We  shall  now  be  fully  understood.    If,  with  Coleridge, 
who,  however  errmg  at  times,  was  precisely  the  mind 
fitted  to  decide  a  question  such  as  this— if,  with  him,  we 
reject  possum  from  the  true— from  the  pure  poetry— if  we 
reject  even  pasnoo— if  we  discard  as  feeble,  as  unworthy 
the  high  spirituality  of  the  theme,  (which  has  ito  origin  m 
a  sense  of  the  Godhead)  if  we  dismiss  even  the  nearly  di- 
vine emotion  of  human  lovs — that  emotion  which,  merely 
to  name,  mno  causes  the  pen  to  tremble— with  how  much 
greater  reason  shall  we  dismias  all  else  ?    And  yet  there 
are  men  who  would  mingle  with  the  august  theme  the 
merest  questions  of  expediency— the  cant  topics  of  the 
day— the  doggerel  aesthetics  of  the  time— who  would  tram- 
mel the  soul  in  its  flight  to  an  ideal  Helusion,  by  the  quirks 
and  quibbles  of  chopped  logic.    There  are  men  who  do 
this— lately  there  are  a  set  of  men  who  make  a  practice  of 
doing  this— and  who  defend  it  on  the  score  of  the  advance- 
ment of  what  they  suppose  to  be  tnOk.    Truth  is,  in  its 
own  eascnce,  sublime— but  her  loftiest  sublimity,  as  de- 
rived from  man's  clouded  and  erratic  reason,  is  valueless— 
is  pulseless— is  utterly  ineffective  when  brought  into  com- 
parison with  the  unerring  senss  of  which  we  speak ;  yet 
grant  this  trvtk  lo  be  all  which  its  seekers  and  worshipers 
pretend— they  forget  that  it  is  not  truth,  per  «,  which  is 
made  their  thesis,  but  an  argumentatum,  often  maudlin  and 
pedantic,  always  shallow  and  unaatisfactory  (as  from  the 
mere  inadaptotion  of  the  vehicle  it  must  be)  by  which  this 
trvthy  m  casual  and  indeterminate  glimpses,  is— or  is  not^ 
rendered  manifest. 

We  have  said  that,  in  mbor  poetical  efforts,  we  may 
tolerate  some  deflection  from  the  true  poetical  thesis ;  but 
when  a  man  of  the  highest  powers  sets  himaelf  seriously 
to  the  task  of  constructing  what  a  hall  be  most  worthy  those 
powers,  we  expect  that  he  shall  so  choose  his  theme  as  to 
render  it  certain  that  he  labor  not  at  disadvantage.  We 
regret  to  aee  any  trivial  or  partial  inq>erfection  of  detail ; 
but  we  grieve  deeply  when  we  detect  any  radical  error 
of  conception. 

In  setting  about  '<  Orion,"  Mr.  Home  proposed  to  him* 
self,  (in  accordance  with  the  views  of  his  jimto)  to 
<<  elaborate  a  morality"— he  ostensibly  proposed  this  to 
himself— fOT,  in  the  dq)ths  of  his  heart,  we  huno  that  he 
wished  all  juntos  and  all  moralities  in  Erebus.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  notions  of  his  Ml,  however,  he  felt  a  qMcies 
of  shame-facedness  in  not  making  the  enforcement  of  some 
certain  dogmas  or  doctrines  (questionable  or  imquestioo- 
able)  about  Pboobzss,  the  obvious  or  apparait  object  of 
his  poem.  This  shame-facedness  is  the  cue  to  the  eon- 
eluding  senteaoe  of  the  Preface.    **  Mean  time,  the 
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of  tlik  poem  of  *  Orion'  it  fmt  from  bek^  iiiteiid«d  aaa 

■ere  echo  or  refleetkn  of  the  pMC,  aad  it,  in  ittelf,  madin 

other  reapectt,  a  norel  experiment  npon  the  mind  of  a  na- 

lioa.^    Mr.  Home  coneeiTed,  in  fact,  that  to  conpoM  a 

poem  merelx  for  that  poem't  atke— and  to  acknowled^ 

tneh  to  be  hit  pnrpote— woald  be  to  lobject  hinaelf  to  the 

charge  of  imbecilitT— of  triviality— of  deficiency  m  the 

true  dignity  aad  foree ;  but,  had  he  litlened  to  the  dietalet 

of  hit  own  toul,  he  eonld  not  have  failed  to  pereeiTCf  at 

once,  that  mider  the  ton  there  ezitit  no  work  more  in- 

trittrieally  noble,  than  thit  rery  poem  wrkUM  soUiy/or  tJu 

poetk's  take. 

But  let  nt  regard  "Orion**  at  it  it.    It  hat  an  nnder  and 

■n  opper  current  of  meaning ;  in  other  wordt,  it  it  an 

allegory.    But  the  poet't  tente  of  fitneas  (which,  nnder  no 

eircamttancet  of  mere  onoventional  opinion,  could  be  more 

than  half  mbdned)  hat  to  far  toftened  this  allegory  at  to 

keep  it,  generally,  well  tnbject  to  the  ottentible  narrative. 

The  purport  of  the  moral  conveyed  it  by  no  meant  clear— 

thowing  conclntively  that  the  heart  of  the  poet  wat  not 

wbh  it.     It  vaclllatet.     At  one  time  a  certain  tet  of 

opiniont  predominate — ^thcn  another.    We  may  generalize 

the  tnbject,  however,  by  calling  it  a  homily  againtt  tupme* 

nett  or  apathy  in  the  came  of  human  pmooaztt,  and  in  favor 

of  energetic  action  for  the  good  of  the  race.    Thit  it  pre- 

ebely  the  imu.  of  the  pretent  tchool  of  eantert.    How 

feebly  the  cate  it  made  out  in  the  poem — how  iniufficient 

hat  been  all  Mr.  Home't  poetical  rhetoric  in  convincing 

even  himtelf— may  be  gleaned  from  the  unutnal  bombatt, 

rigmarole,  and  mystification  of  the  concluding  paragraph, 

in  which  he  hat  thought  it  neceitary  to  lay  something 

«»|f  profound,  by  way  of  {ratting  the  tting  to  his  epigram, 

—the  point  to  hit  moral.    The  wordt  put  ut  much  in  mind 

of  the  "  nonsense  verses"  of  Du  Bartat. 

And  thus,  in  the  end,  each  soul  may  to  itself. 
With  truth  before  ii  as  its  polar  guide. 
Become  both  Time  and  Nature,  whose  fixt  patht 
Are  spiral,  and  when  lout  will  find  new  stars. 
And  in  the  universal  MovsmiiT  join. 

The  upper  current  of  the  theme  is  based  upon  the  various 
Greek  fables  about  Orion.  The  author,  in  his  brief  pre- 
face, speaks  about «  writing  from  an  old  Greek  fable"— 
but  his  story  U,  more  properly,  a  very  judicious  selection 
and  modification  of  a  great  variety  of  Greek  and  Roman 
fhblet  concerning  Orion  and  other  penonaget  with  whom 
thete  fables  bring  Orion  in  collision.  And  here  we  have 
only  to  object  that  the  really  magnificent  abilities  of  Mr. 
Home  might  have  been  better  employed  hi  an  entirely 
original  conception.  The  story  he  tells  it  beautiful  indeed 
—and  nil  uti^^  certainly,  quod  mm  omovi^-but  our 
memoriet— our  classic  recollections  are  continually  at  war 
with  his  claims  to  regard,  and  we  too  often  find  ourselves 
rather  speculating  upon  what  he  might  have  done,  than 
admiring  what  he  hat  really  acoomplithed. 

The  narrative,  at  our  poet  hat  arranged  it,  runt  nearly 
thut :  Orion,  hunting  on  foot  amid  the  mountaint  of  Chios, 
encountert  Artemit  (Diana)  with  her  train.  The  goddest, 
at  firtt  mdignant  at  the  giant's  intrusion  upon  her  grounds, 
becomes,  in  the  second  place,  enamored.  Her  pure  love 
tpiritualizes  the  merely  animal  nature  of  Orion,  but  doct 
not  render  him  happy.  He  it  filled  with  vague  atpira- 
fiont  and  desires.  He  buries  himtelf  hi  tentual  plea- 
ioret.  In  the  mad  dreamt  of  intoxication,  he  beholdt  a 
vision  of  Merope,  the  daughter  of  (Enopion,  khig  of  Chiot. 
8he  it  the  type  of  physical  beauty.  She  cries  in  hit  ear, 
•*  Depart  from  Artemis !  She  lovet  thee  not— thou  art  too 
fhll  of  earth."  Awaking,  he  teekt  the  love  of  Merope. 
It  it  relumed.  CEnopion,  dreading  the  giant  and  hit 
brethren,  yet  teoming  hit  pretentiont,  temporizet.  Ho 
ooDtentt  to  bettow  npon  Orion  the  hand  of  Merope,  on 


eonditaoD  of  the  island  being  cleared,  within  six  dayt,  of 
itt  tavage  beattt  aad  terpents.  Orion,  seeking  the  aid  of 
hit  brethren,  aocomi^ithet  the  taik.  (Etaopion  again  heti- 
talet.  Enraged,  the  giantt  make  war  upon  him,  and  carry 
off  the  princett.  In  a  remote  grove  Orkn  lives,  in  blitt, 
with  hit  earthly  love.  From  thit  delirium  of  hapiwieat, 
he  it  aronted  by  the  vengeance  of  CEnopion,  whocanaet 
him  to  be  tnrprited  while  atleep,  aad  deprived  of  sight 
The  princess,  being  retaken,  immediately  forgeu  and  de- 
serts her  lover,  who,  in  hit  wretchedneat,  teekt,  at  the 
tl^;^[e8tion  of  a  thepherd,  the  aid  of  Eoe  (Aunnn)  who, 
alto  becoming  enamored  erf"  him,  reatoret  hit  tight.  The 
love  of  Eos,  less  earthly  than  that  of  Merope,  leas  eold 
than  that  of  Artemis,  fully  satisfies  his  soul.  He  is  at 
length  happy.  But  the  jealousy  of  Artemis  destroys  him. 
She  pierces  him  with  her  arrows  while  in  the  very  act  of 
gratefully  renovating  her  temple  at  Delos.  In  despair, 
Eos  fliet  to  Artemis,  reproves  her,  represents  to  her  the 
bareness  oi  her  jealousy  and  revenge,  softens  her,  and  ob- 
tains her  consent  to  unite  with  herself— with  Eos — in  a 
prayer  to  Zeus  (Jupiter)  for  the  restoration  of  the  giant  to 
life.  The  prayer  is  heard.  Orion  is  not  only  restored  to 
life,  but  rendered  immortal,  and  placed  among  the  constel- 
lations, where  he  enjoys  forever  the  pure  affection  of  Eot, 
and  becomet  extinguished,  each  morning,  in  her  rays. 

In  ancient  mythology,  the  giants  are  meant  to  typify  va- 
rious energies  of  Nature.  Pursuing,  we  suppose,  this  idea, 
Mr.  Home  hat  made  hit  own  giants  represent  certain  prin- 
ciples of  human  action  or  passion.  Thus  Orion  himself  is 
the  Worker  or  Builder,  and  is  the  type  of  Action  or  Move- 
ment itself— but,  in  various  portions  of  the  poem,  this  alle- 
gorical character  is  left  out  of  sight,  and  that  of  speculative 
philosophy  takes  its  place;  a  mere  consequence  of  the 
general  uncertainty  of  purpose,  which  is  the  chief  defect 
of  the  work.  Sometimes  we  even  find  Orion  a  Destroyer 
in  place  of  a  Builder  up— at,  for  exan^le,  when  he  de- 
stroys the  gn'ove  about  the  temple  of  Artemis,  at  Delos. 
Here  he  urarps  the  proper  allegorical  attribute  of  Rhexer- 
gon,  (the  second  of  the  seven  giants  named)  who  is  the 
Breaker-down,  typifying  the  Revolutionary  Principle. 
Autarces,  the  third,  represents  the  Mob,  or,  more  strictly, 
Waywardness — Capricious  Action.  Harpax,  the  fourth, 
serves  for  Rapine— Briastor,  the  fifth,  for  Brate  Porc^— 
Encolyon,  the  sixth,  the  "  Chainer  of  the  Wheel,"  for 
Conservatism — and  Akinetos,  the  seventh,  and  most  elabo- 
rated, for  Apathy.  He  is  termed  "  The  Great  Unmoved," 
and  in  his  mouth  is  put  all  the  "worldly  wisdom,"  or 
selfishness,  of  the  tale.  The  philosophy  of  Akinetos  is, 
that  no  merely  human  exertion  has  any  appreciable  effect 
upon  the  Jfovemml;  and  it  is  amusing  to  perceive  how 
this  great  Trvtk  (for  most  sincerely  do  wc  hold  it  to  be 
such)  speaks  out  from  the  real  heart  of  the  poet,  through 
his  Akinetos,  in  spite  of  all  endeavor  to  overthrow  it  by 
the  example  of  the  brighter  fate  of  Orion. 

The  death  of  Akinetos  is  a  singularly  forcible  and  poetio 
conception,  and  will  serve  to  show  how  the  giants  are 
made  to  perish,  generally,  during  the  story,  in  agreement 
with  their  allegorical  natures.  The  "  Great  Unmoved" 
quietly  seats  himself  in  a  cave  after  the  death  of  all 
hit  brethren,  except  Orion. 

Thut  Akinetot  tat  from  day  to  day, 

Abtorbed  in  indolent.sublimity. 

Reviewing  thoughts  and  knowledge  o'er  and  o*er ; 

And  now  he  spalce.  now  sang  unto  himself. 

Now  sank  to  brooding  silence.    From  above. 

While  passing,  Time  the  rock  touch'd,  and  it  oozed 

Peirific  drops— gently'  at  first  and  slow. 

Reclining  lonely  in  his  fixed  repose, 

The  Great  Unmoved  unconsciously  became 

Attached  to  that  he  pressed :  and  soon  a  part 

Of  the  rock.    rA«r«  dung  WtzentctnUi  till  strong  hands, 
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Dtsemded  Jrom  Oritmy  mnde  large  nNMb. 

Amd  buiU  Oeep  toailSf  aqmanmg  down  rooks  for  «m. 

The  italicized  conduaion  of  thif  fine  paMBge  aflbidi  an 
iDstaDce,  Ibwever,  of  a  very  blameable  eoncisioD,  too 
mnch  affected  throoghoat  the  poem. 

In  the  deaths  of  Autarcea,  HarpaX)  aad  EneolyoO}  we 
recognize  the  aame  exceeding  vigor  of  ooncqttioii.  These 
giants  conqiire  against  Orion,  who  seeks  the  aid  of  Arte- 
mis, who,  in  her  turn,  seeks  the  assistance  of  Phoibos 
(Phccbus.)    The  conspirators  are  in  a  cave,  with  Orion. 

Now  Phoibos  thro*  the  cave 
Bent  a  broad  ray !  and  lo !  the  solar  beam 
Filled  the  great  cave  with  radiance  equable 
And  not  a  cranny  held  one  speck  of  shade. 
A  moony  halo  round  Orion  came, 
As  of  some  pure  protecting  inftuence, 
While  with  intense  light  glared  the  walls  and  roof, 
The  heat  increasing.    The  three  giants  stood 
With  glazing  eyes,  fixed.    Terribly  the  light 
Beat  on  the  dazzled  stone,  and  the  rave  hummed 
With  reddening  heat,  till  the  red  hair  and  beard 
Of  Harpax  showed  no  difference  from  the  rest. 
Which  raice  were  iron-black.    The  suUen^alls 
Then  smouldered  down  to  steady  oven  heat. 
Like  that  with  care  attain'd  when  bread  has  ceased 
Its  steaming  and  displavs  an  angry  tan. 
The  appalled  faces  of  the  giants  showed 
Full  consciousness  of  their  immediate  doom. 
And  soon  the  cave  a  potter's  furnace  glow'd 
Or  kiln  for  largest  bncks,  and  thus  remained 
The  while  Orion,  in  his  halo  claq)ed 
By  some  invisible  power,  beheld  the  clay 
Of  these  his  early  friends  change.    Life  was  gone. 
Now  sank  the  heat — the  cave-walls  lost  their  glare, 
The  red  lights  faded j  and  the  halo  pale 
Around  him,  into  chilly  air  expanded. 
There  stood  the  three  great  images,  in  hue 
Of  chalky  white  and  red,  like  those  strange  shapes 
In  Egypt's  ancient  tombe ;  but  presently 
Each  visage  and  each  form  with  cracks  and  flaws 
Was  seamed,  and  the  lost  countenance  broke  up, 
As,  with  brief  toppling,  forward  prone  they  fell. 

The  deaths  of  Rhexergon  and  Biastor  seem  to  discard 

(and  this  we  regret  not)  the  allegorical  meaning  altogether, 

but  are  related  with  even  more  exquisite  richness  and 

delicacy  of  imagination,  than  even  those  of  the  other 

giants.    Upon  this  occasion  it  is  the  jtaiousff  of  Artemis 

which  destroys. 

But  with  the  eve 

Fatigue  overcame  the  giants,  and  they  slept. 

Dense  were  the  rolling  clouds,  starless  the  glooms; 

But  o'er  a  narrow  rift,  once  drawn  apcurt, 

Showinfr  a  field  remote  of  violet  hue. 

The  high  Moon  floated,  and  her  downward  gleam 

Shone  on  the  upturned  giant  faces.    Rigid 

Each  upper  feature,  loose  the  nether  jaw ; 

Their  arms  cast  wide  with  open  palms ;  their  chests 

Heaving  like  some  hu-ge  engine.    Near  them  lay 

Their  bloody  cInbSj  with  dust  and  hair  begrimed, 

Their  spears  and  girdles,  and  the  long-noosed  thon^pk 

Artemis  vanished ;  all  agaui  was  dark. 

With  day's  first  streak  Orion  rose,  and  loudly 

To  his  companions  called.    But  still  they  slept. 

Again  he  shouted ;  yet  no  limb  they  stirr'd, 

Tim'  scarcely  seven  strides  distant.    He  approached, 

And  found  the  »pot,  so  swut  with  clover  flower 

WTuu  they  had  east  them  down^  was  now  arrayed 

With  rmmy-headed  poppies,  like  a  crowd 

Qfduiky  Ethiops  in  a  magic  cirque 

Which  had  spiung  up  beneath  them  in  the  night. 

And  all  enhimeed  the  air. 

There  are  several  minor  defects  in  "  Orion,'*  and  we 
may  as  well  mention  them  here.  We  lometimca  meet 
with  an  instance  of  bad  taste  in  a  revoltii^  picture  or 
Image ;  for  example,  at  page  50,  of  this  editimi : 

Naught  fearing,  swift,  brimfnll  of  raging  life, 
Stoning  they  lay  in  pools  of  jellied  gore. 

Sometimes — indeed  very  oAen— we  encounter  an  alto* 

gether  purposeless  oddness  or  foreignneas  of  q>eech.    For 

example,  at  page  78 : 

As  in  Dodona  once,  ere  driven  thence 

By  Zeus/of-  that  Rnexergcm  burnt  some  oaks. 


Bfr.  Home  will  find  it  impossible  to  assign  a  good  reaMD 

for  not  here  using  "because." 

Pure  vagnemsMs    of  speech  abound.     For  example, 

page  89: 

——one  central  heart  wherein 
Time  beats  twin  pulses  with  Humanity. 

Now  and  then  sentences  are  rendered  needlessly  obscore 
through  mere  involution— as  at  page  1C8 : 

Star-rays  that  first  played  o'er  my  blhided  orbs, 
E'en  as  they  glance  above  the  lica  of  sleep. 
Who  else  had  never  known  surprise,  nor  h<^, 
Nor  useful  action. 

Here  the  "  who"  has  no  grammatical  antecedent,  and 
would  naturally  be  referred  to  sleep;  whereas  it  is  in- 
tended for  "  me,"  understood,  or  involved,  in  the  pronoun 
«  my ;"  as  if  the  sentence  were  written  thus — "  rays  that 
first  played  o'er  the  blinded  orbs  of  me,  who  Ac."  It  is 
useless  to  dwell  upon  so  pure  an  affectation. 

The  versification  throughout  is,  generally,  of  a  very  re- 
markable excellence.  At  times,  however,  it  is  rough,  to 
no  purpose ;  as  at  page  44 : 

And  ever  tended  to  some  central  point 

In  some  t^om— nought  more  could  I  understand. 

And  here,  at  page  81 : 

The  shadow  of  astag  stoops  to  the  stream 

Swift  rolling  toward  the  cataract  and  drinks  deeply. 

The  above  ii  an  unintentional  and  false  Alexandrine- 
including  a  foot  too  much, 'and  that  a  trochee  in  place  of 
an  iambus.  But  here,  at  page  106,  we  have  the  utterly 
unjustifiable  anomaly  of  half  a  foot  too  little : 

And  Eos  ever  rises  circling 

The  varied  regions  of  Mankind,  Ac. 

All  these  are  mere  inadvertences,  of  course ;  for  the 
general  handling  of  the  rhylhm  shows  the  profound  metri- 
cal sense  of  the  poet.  He  is,  perhi^,  somewhat  too  fond 
of  *'  making  the  somkl  an  echo  to  the  sense."  "  Orion" 
embodies  some  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  this 
on  record;  but  if  smoothness — if  the  true  rhythm  of  a 
verse  be  sacrificed,  the  sacrifice  is  on  error.  The  effect  is 
only  a  beauty,  we  think,  where  no  sacrifice  is  made  in  its 
behalf.  It  will  be  found  possible  to  reconcile  all  the  ob- 
jects in  view.  Nothing  can  justify  such  lines  as  this,  at 
page  69: 
As  snake-songs  midst  stone  hollows  thus  has  taught  me. 

We  might  urge,  as  another  minor  objection,  that  all  the 
giants  are  made  to  speak  in  the  tame  manner — ^with  the 
same  phraseology.  Their  characters  are  broadly  distinc- 
tive, while  their  words  are  identical  in  spirit.  There  is 
sufficient  individuality  of  sentiment,  but  little,  or  none,  of 
language.- 

We  must  object,  too,  to  the  personal  and  political  allu- 
sions—to the  Corn-Law  question,  for  example — to  Wel- 
lington's statue,  &c.  These  things,  of  course^  have  no 
business  in  a  poem. 

We  will  conclude  our  fault-findmg  with  the  remark 
that,  as  a  consequence  of  the  one  radical  error  of  concep- 
tion upon  which  we  have  commented  at  length,  the  reader's 
attention,  throughout,  is  painfully  divert^.  He  is  always 
pausing,  amid  poetical  beauties,  in  the  expectation  of  de- 
tecting among  them  some  philosophical,  allegorical  moral. 
Of  course,  he  does  not  fully,  because  he  cannot  imiquely, 
i^ipreciate  the  beauties.  The  absolute  necessity  of  re- 
perusing  the  poem,  in  order  thoroughly  to  comprehend  it, 
is  also,  most  surely,  to  be  regretted,  and  arises,  likewise, 
from  the  one  radical  sin. 

But  of  the  heastties  of  this  most  remarkable  poem,  what 
shall  we  say  ?  And  here  we  find  it  a  difficult  task  to  be 
calm.  And  yet  we  have  never  been  accused  of  enthi»i- 
•stic  encomiimi.    It  is  our  deliberate  opinion  that,  in  all 
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lie  •on-beeim,  raying  lilie  ■  mighiy  wheel 
IklfHcii.  which  lell  ±e  foiwuid  lurface  duk 
In  its  OM  breadlh  of  ihade ;  the  coming  iim 
UMden  u  yel  behind :  Ihe  other  muuni, 
Slanting  iraimene,  ewepi  with  in  eaMward  tiea 
Catching  Oie  guhlen  light.    Now  while  the  pekl 


The  ibadow  M  m  Ueg  itopis  1o  Ihc  Btream, 
Bwiftrollhigtowanfihe  eumtaci,  und  drinlo. 
TbiDughoul  the  day  uiceuiisiy  it  diuUu, 
While  ever  njid  uiun  Ihe  nightingale, 
Not  waitiug  Tut  Ihc  evenuig,  iwelli  hii  hran— 


with  archiug  wrist  and  lu^g  extmdcd  hajidi. 
And  grave-ward  finger*  leDKtbeniug  in  the  mooi 
Above  llul  Hhadowy  aiog  whuae  BuUen  tliJI 


! — in  Ihe  widetealn 


BT  acctHnpliflhcB  hie  purpoAC,  ugivt 


duiaryw 


eoaldgive  il  in  u  many  pogea  uf  proK.    In  tbia  ipecica  of 
narration  Mr,  Home  ia  npptcached  only  by  Mmre  in  hli 
"  Alcil>hTon."    In  Ihc  latler  poni«ii  of  our  Extract,  ob- 
wrra  the  vivid  pictui»}neneH  of  Ihe  deaeiipllm. 
Font  dayi  remain.    Frnh  trcea  he  felled  aol  wma 


night  began, 
airt  of  lavage  beaali. 
e  him  trooped  the  wolvi 


The  flight  of  tboee  pomed  i  and  from  thai  t^entro 
Divergnl  three  iMllen.     One,  the  wide  eipuie 
Which  frciin  the  rocla  and  inland  foreataled) 
One  wai  the  cLear^kied  windy  gnp  above 
Aprecipice;  Ihe  third,  a  long  ravine 
Which  thrmlh  Meep  tiopa,  itom  to  Ihe  aeadioTe 
Winding,  amTlhen  direct  into  the  lea. 

Waving  a  tore 
Thrnugb  wiLdt 

Thepanlhen, , 

With  wonder  and  fniC  rage  j  frmn  deaolate  cmgt. 
Leering  hyenaa,  gnffin,  bippcfrrif, 
Stculkcd,  nripnuignBahr,  asllie  loating  brand* 
Flaihcd  Ihrnigh  iheiiuiu^btDDaluandhollawteold 
Sadden  u  flte  from  flint ;  tPer  cruhing  Ihicken, 
WiA  mmdwi  hiad  and  turltdfaiift  daiAtd  On  wild  tot 
Onaihing  forth  on  with  reckle*  impultea. 
While  Ihe  clear-parpoaed  fox  erept  closely  down 
Into  the  nndcrwood,  to  let  Ihe  norm, 
Wbiie'ei  in  eaoK,  paia  over.    Throng 
Matahea^  gteeji  nuhy  awanipe,  and  coargiii 
Orion  held  hie  way — and  roUing  ahnpeB 
Of  serpent  and  of  dragon  moved  before  hit 

All  nighl  Orini  urged  his  rapid  conrse 
'-  ■■- '■■ '"-T  nrtft-droving  din. 


Irange  dreams  by  doy  and  nights 


n)  I  built 

n  tht  groaning  di«em 

wer-hr«id  pillar*  ani 

I  lapiioitmg  wedgi 


ntiifjt  uinmga  tar  wu^oj /none  nMf  tjr 

With  arches,  nTlerifaajid  domes  all 
Be  lAoi  grtal^mi  aarttdftom  tkt  n 
And  U/iti  (eigiuf,  er  saf  aivt  domvtm 
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Om  dtmttd  r&ek$  o/grtmiu  amd  ({/'/tMl, 
WMttd  hy  a  torrtmyfor  wkomvtu*ag9  dewm 
A  cktum  I  hewtd.    Jnd  ken  tkt  god  emUd  takt. 
Midst  skmotry  narks  and  stMthts  of  bnai  gold  Jim 
HisUme  nposs,  tvilsd  by  tk*  sommis  hs  lortd; 
Otf  eastmr  back  iks  kmmwr^Uads  till  tksf  ekoksd 
The  waisrs  tomss^  f^Joffi  if  to  he  yrisksd, 
Midmght  treimndousy  stlmeSf  amd  iroM  smp. 

The  dewripdoa  of  the  Hell  in  "  Pwadiie  Lost"  it  aUa- 
gstker  inftrior  in  gnphic  effect,  in  originality,  in  ezpree- 
aion,  in  the  tme  imagination — ^lo  these  magnificent — to 
these  unparalleled  passages.  For  this  assertion  there  are 
tens  of  thousands  who  will  condemn  us  as  heretical ;  hat 
there  are  a  "  chosen  few"  who  will  feel,  in  their  inmost 
■Dols,  the  simfde  truth  of  the  assertion.  The  former  class 
would  at  least  be  sOent,  could  they  form  eren  a  remote 
conception  of  that  coatempt  with  which  we  hearken  to 
their  couventional  jargon. 

We  hare  room  for  no  farther  extracts  of  length ;  but 
we  refer  the  reader  who  shall  be  so  forttmate  as  to  procure 
a  copy  of  "  Orion,"  to  a  passage  at  page  S9,  oonunencing 

One  day  at  noontide,  when  the  chase  was  done. 

It  is  descriptive  of  a  group  of  lolling  hounds,  intermin- 
gled with  sylvans,  fawns,  nymphs  and  oceanides.  We 
refer  him  also  to  page  35,  where  Orion,  enamored  of  the 
naked  beauty  of  Artemit,  is  repulsed  and  froxem  by  her 
dignity.    These  lines  end  thus : 


And  ere  the  last  collected  shape  he 
Of  Artemis,  dispersing  fast  amid 
Dense  vl^)ory  clouds,  the  achiiw  wintrim 
Had  risen  to  his  teeth,  and  fizea  his  eyes. 
Like  glistening  stones  in  the  congealing  ur. 

We  refer,  especially,  too,  to  the  desoription  of  Lavs,  at 
page  29 ;  to  that  of  a  Baochanallan  org^e,  at  page  34 ;  to 
that  of  drought  succeeded  by  rain,  at  page  70 ;  and  to  that 
of  the  palace  of  Eos,  at  page  104. 

Mr.  Home  has  a  very  pectiliar  and  very  delightful 
faculty  of  enforcing,  or  giving  vitality  to  a  picture,  by 
some  one  vivid  and  intensely  characteristic  point  or  touch. 
He  seizes  the  most  salient  feature  of  his  theme,  and  makes 
this  feature  convey  the  whole.  The  combined  naivete  and 
picturesqneness  of  some  of  the  passages  thus  enforced, 
cannot  be  sufficiently  admired.    For  example : 

The  arches  soon 
With  bauhorm  forward  thruUy  on  all  sides  twanged 
Around,  above,  below. 

Now,  it  is  this  thrusting  forward  of  the  bow-arm  which 
is  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  action  of  a  mass  of  archers. 
Again :  Rhexergon  and  his  friends  endeavor  to  persuade 
Aldnetos  to  be  king.  Observe  the  silent  refusal  of  Akine- 
tos — the  peculiar  pasnveness  of  his  action — ^if  we  may  be 
permitted  the  paradox. 

"  Riscj  therefore,  Akinetos,  thou  art  king." 
So  saymg,  in  his  hand  he  placed  a  spear. 
At  tkium  agamst  a  wall '( wets  set  culamty 
Flatly  ths  Umg  spear  fell  upon  the  ground. 

Here  again :  Merope  departs  from  Chios  in  a  ship. 

And,  as  it  ned  alonv,  she  closely  pressed 

The  rich  globes  of  jier  bosom  on  the  side 

O'er  which  she  be«  with  those  black  eyes,  nd  gaxed 

Into  the  sea  tkatjlsd  beneath  her  foes. 


The  fleeing  of  the  sea  beneath  the  face  of  one  who 
gazes  into  it  from  a  ship's  side,  is  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
action— of  the  subject.  It  it  that  which  chiefly  inqpreases 
the  gazer. 

We  conclude  with  some  brief  quotations  at  random, 
which  we  shall  not  pause  to  classify.  Their  merits  need 
no  demonstration.  They  gteam  with  the  purest  imagina- 
tion.    They  abound  in  pictureaqueneas    fow    happily 


chosen  epithets,  each  in  itself  a  picture.    They  are  redo- 
lent of  all  for  which  a  poet  will  value  a  poem. 

—  her  silver  sandals  glanced  i'  the  rays, 
As  doth  a  lizard  playing  on  a  hill, 
And  on  the  »ot  where  she  that  instant  stood 
Naught  bat  tne  bem  and  quivering  grass  was  seen. 

Above  the  Isle  of  (Thios,  night  by  night, 

The  clear  moon  lingered  ever  on  her  course, 

Coverinff  the  forest  foliage,  where  it  swept 

In  its  tuioroken  breadth  along  the  slopes, 

With  placid  silver ;  edging  leaf  and  trunk 

Where  gloom  climg  deep  around ;  but  chiefly  sought 

With  metemeholy  spUndor  to  illume 

T%e  dark-mouthed  caverns  where  Orion  lay^ 

Jhfoanwsg  among  his  kinsmen. 

The  ocean  realm  below,  and  all  its  oaves 
And  brirtling  vegetation,  plant  and  flower. 
And  forests  in  their  dense  petrific  shade 
Where  the  tides  moan  for  slup  that  never  comes. 

A  fawn,  who  on  a  quiet  green  knoll  sat 
Somewhat  apart,  sang  a  melodious  ode, 
Made  rich  by  harmonies  of  hidden  strings. 

Autarces  seized  a  satyr,  with  intent, 
Desnite  his  writhing  freaks  and  furious  face. 
To  aash  him  on  a  gong,  but  that  amidst 
The  struggling  mass  Cncolyon  thrust  a  pine. 
Heavy  and  black  as  Charon's  ferrying  |M>ie, 
O'er  which  they,  like  a  bursting  bdlow^  fell. 

— —  then  round  the  blaze, 
Tft«iV  shadows  brandishing  afar  and  athwart , 
Over  the  level  qpace  and  up  the  hills. 
Six  giants  held  portentous  oance. 

his  safe  remm 

To  corporal  sense,  by  shaking  off  these  nets 
Of  moonbeams  from  his  soul. 

old  memories 

Slumbrously  hung  above  the  purple  line 
Of  distance,  to  the  East,  while  odorously 
Glistened  the  tear-drc^of  a  new-fall'n  shower. 

—  Sing  on ! 

Sing  on,  great  tempest !  in  the  darknesK  sing ! 
Thy  msuluess  is  a  ronsic  tltat  brings  calm 
Into  my  central  soul ;  and  from  its  waves, 
That  now  with  joy  begin  to  heave  and  gush, 
.     The  burning  image  of  all  life's  desire, 

Like  an  absorbing,  fire-breathed,  phantom  god, 
Risra  and  floats !  here  touching  on  the  foam, 
There  hovering  over  it ;  cucending  swift 
Star-ward,  then  swooping  down  the  hemisphere 
Upon  the  lengthening  javelins  of  the  blast ! 

Now  a  sound  we  heard. 
Like  to  some  well-known  voice  in  prayer ;  and  next 
An  iron  clang  that  seemed  to  break  great  bonds 
Beiuath  the  earthy  shook  us  to  conscious  life. 

It  is  Oblivion !    In  his  hand — ^thonirh  naught 
Knows  he  of  this — a  dusky  purpjle  flower 
Droops  over  its  tall  stem.    Again !  ah  see ! 
He  wanders  into  mist  and  now  is  lost  !— 
Within  his  brain  what  lovely  realms  of  death 
Are  pictured,  and  what  knowledge  through  the  doors 
Of  hisforgetfulness  of  all  the  ewth 
ApathmaygainT 

But  we  are  positively  forced  to  conclude.  It  waa  oar 
design  to  give  "  Orion"  a  careful  and  methodical  analysis— 
thus  to  bring  clearly  forth  its  multitudinous  beauties  to  the 
eye  of  the  American  public.  Our  limits  have  c(mstrained 
us  to  treat  it  in  an  imperfect  and  cursory  manner.  We 
have  had  to  content  ourselves  chiefly  with  assertion,  where 
our  original  purpose  was  to  demonstrate.  We  have  left 
unsaid  a  himdred  things  which  a  well-groimded  enthusiam 
would  have  prompted  us  to  say.  One  thing,  however,  wa 
must  and  will  say,  In  conclusion.  "  Orion"  will  be  ad* 
mitted,  by  every  man  of  genius,  to  be  one  of  the  noblest, 
if  not  the  very  noblest  poetical  work  of  the  age.  Its  de- 
fects are  trivial  and  ecnventioaal-4ti  beauties  intrinaie 
andsMprMPM. 
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Foemsbjf  James  RmsmU  Lowell.    Camkridge:  FMiakedbjf 
John  OiMik 

Thii  new  volume  of  poeoM  by  Bfr.  Lowell  will  place 
him,  in  the  eetinfttioii  ofall  whoee  opinion  he  win  be  likely 
to  valae,  tu  the  very  head  of  the  poets  of  America.  For  our 
own  part,  we  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  we  regard  the  "  Legend  of  Brittany*'  as  by  far  the 
finest  poetical  work,  of  eqnal  length,  which  the  country 
has  produced.  We  hare  only  to  regpret,  jnst  now,  that  the 
late  period  at  which  we  received  the  volume,  and  the 
great  length  to  which  Mr.  Poe  has  been  seduced  into  a 
notice  of  '*  Orion,"  will  preclude  an  extended  notice  and 
analysis  this  month  of  Mr.  Lowell's  volume.  This,  how- 
ever, we  propose  at  some  future  period.  For  the  present, 
we  must  content  ourselves,  perforce,  with  some  very  cur- 
■ory  and  unconnected  comments. 

Mr.  Liowell  is,  in  some  measure,  infected  with  the  poeti* 
eal  conventionalities  of  the  day— those  upon  which  Mr. 
Poe  has  descanted  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Home's  epic. 
He  has  suffered  himself  to  be  eoUried  into  conceptions  of 
the  aims  of  the  muse,  which  his  reason  either  now  disap- 
proves, or  will  disapprove  hereafter,  and  which  his  keen 
Instinct  of  the  beautiful  and  proper  has,  long  ere  this,  strug- 
gled to  disavow.  It  will  not  be  many  days  before  he  dis- 
misses these  heresies  altogether ;  and,  in  his  last,  longest, 
and  best  work,  we  clearly  see  that  he  is  already  growing 
wearied  with  them— although  the  distaste  may  yet  be 
■carcely  perceptible  to  himself.  We  mean  to  say  that  he 
will  wooti  find  it  wise  to  give  every  thing  its  due  time  and 
place.  He  will  never  the  less  reverence  the  truth — nor 
ever  will  the  welfare  of  his  race  be  less  precious  in  his 
eyes  than  now — ^we  should  grieve,  indeed,  could  we  think 
it  would — ^but  his  views  of  the  modee  in  which  these  ob- 
jects are  to  be  advanced  will  tmdergo  modification,  and 
he  will  see  distinctly,  what  he  now  but  vaguely  feels — 
that  the  sole  legitimate  object  of  the  true  poem  is  the  eruii' 
tUm  of  beauty. 

The  "Legend  of  Brittany"  includes  a  hundred  and 
eighteen  of  the  Don  Juan  stanzas.  Its  subject  is  ez- 
quiritely  beautiful.  Whether  it  is  original  with  Mr. 
Lowell  we  know  not— most  probably  it  is  not— but  the 
story  itself  (from  whatever  source  derived)  forms  one  of 
the  truest  and  purest  poetical  theses  imaginable.  A  Tem- 
plar loves  and  betra)'8  a  maiden.  AAerward,  to  conceal 
his  guilt,  he  murders  her,  enceinte,  concealing  the  corpse, 
temporarily,  behind  the  altar  of  his  church.  A  nameless 
awe  prevents  him  from  removing  it.  Meantime,  a  festival 
ia  held  in  the  church  ;  and,  during  the  swell  of  the  organ, 
the  spirit-voice  of  the  deceased  addresses  itself  to  the  mur- 
derer. It  represents  that  she,  the  murdered,  cannot  enjoy 
the  heaven  which  she  inhabits,  through  grief  M  the  destiny 
of  the  tubaptized  infant  in  her  womb.  She  implores  its 
baptism.  The  poem  ends  with  the  performance  of  this 
rite,  and  the  death,  through  remorse,  of  the  repentant 
lover. 

The  naked  digest  here  given  conveys,  of  course,  only 
the  most  feeble  idea  of  the  rare  beaoty  of  the  whole ;  ncnr 
of  this  beauty  could  we  convey  any  just  conception  even 
in  many  pages  of  conmient.    The  nMirnUy  of  human  love 


was  never  more  magnificently  portrayed.  We  cannot  re- 
flrain  from  quoting  some  pamnges  from  the  wofds  of  the 
^lirit: 


Think  not  hi  death  my  love  coald  ever  ec 
If  thou  wast  fiilse  more  need  there  is  for  me 

Still  to  be  true ;  that  slumber  were  not  peace, 
If 't  were  unvisited  with  dreams  of  thee  * 

And  thou'  hadst  never  heard  such  words  as  these, 
Save  that  in  heaven  I  must  forever  be 

Most  comfortless  and  wretched,  seeing  this 

Our  imbaptized  babe  shut  out  from  bliss. 

This  little  spirit  with  imploring  eyee 
Wanders  alone  the  dreary  wild  of  qmce ; 

The  shadow  of  his  pun  forever  lies 
Upon  nay  soul  in  this  new  dwelling  place ; 

Bis  loneliness  makes  me  in  Paradise 
More  lonely,  and  unless  I  see  his  face, 

Even  here  for  grief  could  I  lie  down  and  die, 

Save  for  my  curse  of  immortality. 

World  aAer  world  he  sees  ardttnd  him  swim. 
Crowded  with  luqmy  sonls,  that  take  no  heed 

Of  the  sad  eyes  that  from  the  night's  fiunt  rim 
Graze  sick  with  longing  on  them  as  they  vpecA 

With  golden  gate*  that  muy  ehvt  out  him  ; 
And  shapes  sometimes,  from  Hell's  abysses  freed* 

FUqp  darklv  by  him,  with  enormous  sweep 

Of  wings  that  roughen  wide  the  pitchy  deep. 

I  am  a  mother— cq;>irits  do  not  shake 

This  much  of  earth  from  them— and  I  must  pine 
Till  I  can  feel  his  little  hai^  and  take 

His  wear^  head  upon  this  heart  of  mine  ; 
And  might  it  be  full  gladly  for  his  sake 

Would  I  this  solitude  of  bliss  resign, 
And  be  shut  out  of  Heaven  to  dwell  with  him 
Forever  in  that  silence  drear  and  dim. 

I  strove  to  hush  my  soul,  and  would  not  speak 
At  first  for  thy  dear  sake ;  a  woman's  love 

Is  mighty,  but  a  mother's  heart  is  weak, 
And  by  its  weakness  overcomes ;  I  strove 

To  sraotner  bitter  thoughts  with  patience  meek, 
But  still  in  the  abyss  my  soul  would  rove. 

Seeking  my  child,  and  drove  me  here  to  claim 

The  rite  that  gives  him  peace  in  Christ's  dear 


name. 


I  sit  and  weep  while  blessed  q)irits  sing ; 

I  can  but  long  and  pine  the  while  they  praise, 
And,  learning  o'er  the  wall  of  Heaven,  I  fling 

My  voice  to  where  I  deem  my  infant  strays. 
Like  a  robbed  bird  that  cries  in  vain  to  bring 

Her  nestlings  back  beneath  her  wing's  embrace ; 
But  still  be  answers  not,  and  I  but  know 
That  Heaven  and  Earth  are  both  alike  in  wo. 

The  description  of  the  swelling  of  the  organ— immedi> 
ately  preceding  these  extracts — surpasses,  in  all  the  loAier 
merits,  any  similar  passage  we  have  seen.  It  is  truly 
magnificent.  For  those  who  have  4he  book,  we  instance 
the  forty-first  stanza  of  the  secona  book,  and  the  nine 
stanzas  succeeding.  We  know  not  where  to  look,  in  all 
American  poetry,  for  any  thing  more  richly  ideal,  or  more 
forcibly  conveyed. 

The  music  is  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  nameleas  awe 
which  indicates  the  presence  of  the  unseen  q)irit. 

As  if  a  lark  should  suddenly  drop  dead 
While  the  blue  air  yet  trembled  with  its  song, 

So  snapped  at  once  that  music's  golden  thread, 
Scrueic  by  m  Mmwlew  fear  that  leapt  ak»g 
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Prom  heart  to  heart,  and  like  a  thadow  ipread 

With  iwtantaneoiu  shiver  throuf  h  the  throng, 
80  that  aomt  glanced  behind,  as  huf  awara 
A  hideous  shape  of  dread  were  standing  there. 

The  defects  observable  in  the  "  L^end  of  Brittany"  are, 
chiefly,  ccuisequent  upon  the  error  of  didaeiicimi.  After 
every  few  words  of  narration,  comes  a  page  of  morality. 
Not  that  the  morality,  ktn—aoi  that  the  reflections  de- 
duced from  the  incidents,  are  peculiarly  ezceptiooable,  bat 
that  they  are  too  obviously,  intrusively,  and  artificially 
introduced.  The  story  might  have  been  rendered  more 
mtiquet  and  altogether  more  in  consonance  with  the  true 
poetic  sentiment,  by  suffering  the  morality  to  be  $%iggtsttdi 
as  it  is,  for  example,  in  the  *<  Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  of 
Dickens— or  in  that  superb  poem,  the  "  Undine"  of  De  la 
Motte  Fouqu^. 

The  other  demerits  are  minor  ones.  The  versification 
is  now  and  then  slightly  deficient— sometimes  in  melody — 
sometimes  in  force.  The  drawing  out  of  "  power,"  "  hea- 
ven," and  other  similar  words  into  two  syllables,  is  sttre  to 
enfeeble  the  verses  in  which  they  are  so  drawn  out.  The 
versifier,  where  a  doubt,  however  slight,  exxsiB,  never  errs 
on  the  side  of  excess  ;  but  this  is  a  point  we  cannot  argue 
just  now.  Of  the  positively  rough  lines,  we  quote  only 
one : 

Earth's  dust  hath  clotted  round  the  soul's  fresh  wing. 

Here  the  harsh  consonants  are  excessive.  But  we  feel 
ashamed  of  alluding  to  trifles  such  as  these  in  the  presence 
of  beauties  so  numerous  and  so  true.  We  extract,  at  ran- 
dom, a  few  of  the  smaller  gems  of  the  poem. 

Her  spirit  wandered  by  itself  and  won 
A  golden  edge  from  some  usueUing  tun. 

For  she  was  but  a  simple  herdsman's "bhild, 
A  lily  chanee-sovm  in  the  rugged  tpild. 

Not  the  fir  at  violet  on  a  tooodlcuid  lea 
Smmud  a  more  visible  gi/i  0/  spring  than  she. 

Low  stirrinffs  in  the  leaves,  before  the  wind 

Wakes  all  the  green  strings  of  the  forest  lyre. 
Faint  heatmgs  in  the  calyx  ere  the  rose 
Its  warm  voluptuous  breast  doth  all  unclose. 

Flooded  he  seemed  with  bright  delicious  pain, 
As  if  a  star  had  burst  vnthin  his  brtun. 

So,  from  her  sky-like  spirit,  gentleness 

Dro^t  ever  like  a  sunlit /alio/  rain^ 
And  Ills  beneath  drank  in  the  bright  caress 

As  thirstily  as  would  a  nor  eh  ed  plain 
That  long  huth  watched  the  showers  of  sloping  gray 
Forever,  ever,  falling  far  away. 

And  when  he  went,  his  radiant  memory 

Robed  all  his  fantasies  with  glory  fresh, 
Af  if  an  angel^  quitting  fur  the  while, 
Lejt  round  her  heart  the  halo  o/his  smile. 

Like  golden  ripples,  hastening  to  the  land 
To  wreck  their /reighl  0/ sunshine  on  the  strand. 

Hope  sldmso'er  life  as  we  may  sometimes  see 
A  butterfly,  whose  home  is  in  the  flowers, 

Blown  outward  far  over  the  moaning  sea, 
Remembering  in  vain  its  odorous  bowers. 

tShe  seemed  a  white-browed  angel  sent  to  roll 

The  heavy  stone  away  which  long  had  prest, 
As  in  a  liviiiiB:  sepulchre,  his  soul. 

In  the  court-yard  a  foimtain  leaped  ahray— 
A  Triton  blowing  jewels  thro*  his  shell 
Into  the  swishitu. 

His  heart  went  out  within  him  like  a  tparh 
Dro2>t  in  the  sea. 


-as  if  all  flierie 


Had  emptied  her  quauit  halls,  or,  as  it  were, 


The  illumistated  marge  of  some  old  book. 
While  we  were  foxtng,  It/e  and  motion  took. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  epenk  of  the  other 
poems  in  detail.  Those  which  we  think  best,  are  "  The 
Moon,"  "  To  Perdila  Singing,"  "  Midnight,"  «  Rosalie,** 
"  Reverie,"  "  The  Shepherd  of  King  Admetus,"  and  "  A 
Dii^e."  These  are  crowded  with  excellences  of  the 
loftiest  order.  <*  Prometheus"  we  have  not  yet  read  so 
attentively  as  we  could  wish.  Altogether,  we  intend  this 
as  merely  an  introduction  to  an  extended  review  of  all  the 
poems  of  Mr.  Lowell.  In  the  mean  time  we  repeat,  that 
he  has  given  evidence  of  at  least  as  high  poetical  genius  af 
any  man  in  America — if  not  a  loftier  genius  than  any. 


Animal  Chemistry^  or  Orgamc  Chemistry  in  Its  Application 
to  Physiology  and  Pathology.  By  Justus  Liebig^  M.  D., 
Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.J  M.  R.  I.  A.,  Pro/essor  0/  Chemistry  at 
the  University  o/Giessen.    Philadelphia,  Campbell  f  Co, 

This  is  an  extraordinary  work  in  many  reflects,  and 
marking,  if  we  mistake  not,  an  era  in  natural  science.  It 
is  valuable,  not  so  much  by  what  it  actually  teaches,  as  on 
account  of  the  method  which  it  indicates  for  the  discovery 
of  truth  and  the  investigation  of  natural  law.  In  regard  to 
the  essence  of  matter,  of  organized  life,  and  of  the  vital 
principle  in  animals,  it  very  properly  not  even  ventures 
upon  a  hypothesis ;  ccnuidering  every  inquiry  of  that  sort 
as  entirely  useless,  and  the  faintest  approximation  to  truth, 
in  that  respect,  as  wholly  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the 
human  intellect.  On  the  other  hand,  the  author  is  par- 
ticularly happy  in  the  evolution  of  the  law  which  governs 
the  various  organic  and  chemical  processes  of  production 
and  ^'oste,  absorption  and  expulsion,  formation  and  meta- 
morphosis of  organized  tissue.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
things  we  call  electricity,  light,  magnetism,  heat,  Ac,  yet 
we  understand  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed  ;  in 
what  manner  these  /orees  become  manifest,  and  by  what 
resisteMce  their  action  may  be  impeded  or  destroyed. 
And  we  kni>w,  from  a  thousand  experiments,  that  the  vital 
forces  in  plants  and  animals  obey  similar  laws,  and  that 
their  momentum,  like  that  of  every  other  terrestrial  force, 
may  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  mass  and  the  velocity 
of  the  elements  from  which  it  is  evolved.  The  vital  force 
of  animals  is  spent  either  in  producing  mechanical  results 
by  the  motions  of  the  limb»,  or  in  uicrcosing  the  involuntary 
activity  of  the  viscera.  These  two  cfl*ects  are  in  direct 
proportion  to  one  another.  The  vi'axte  of  force  is  supplied 
by  nitrogeuized  compomids,  similar  to  those  of  which  the 
globules  and  the  serum  of  the  blood  are  composed,  token 
in  the  shape  of  food,  and  the  animal  heat  necessary  for  the 
proper  functions  of  the  viscera  is  prtxluced  by  the  combus- 
tion of  the  carbon  contained  in  the  metamorphosed  tissue. 
This  combustion  is  performed  by  the  oxygen  of  the  atmo- 
spheric air,  taken  into  the  lungs  by  the  process  of  respira- 
tion, being  carried  by  the  globules  of  arterial  blood  (to 
which  it  attaches)  to  every  part  of  the  body.  To  entertain 
respiration,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  organized  matter  must 
be  constantly  metamorphosed  into  lifeless  compounds,  the 
carbon  of  which,  after  miilii^  with  the  oxygen,  is  given 
out  in  the  shape  of  carbonic  acid.  The  nerves  may  be 
compared  to  the  wires  of  a  galvanic  battery,  which  are  the 
conductors  of  a  force  that  overcomes  chemical  affinity, 
cohesion  and  gravitation,  and  yet  remain  themselves  un- 
affected by  the  agency  to  which  they  thus  c^er  an  unin- 
terrupted passage.  The  state  of  health  is  the  equilibrium 
between  all  the  causes  of  waste  and  supply— destruction 
and  restoration  of  the  animal  body.  The  destruction  of 
this  equilibrium  is  the  cause  of  disease — death,  the  total 
absence  of  ail  resistance  to  waste.    A  greater  generation 
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of  rorm  ihw  ia  neceHuy  lo  fnpply  wax*,  jx 
The  tanmanlndy  tmieir-HguUllngnunitii 
iailj  (in  in  idull)  13.B  ounca  of  aibon. 
fnce  of  uumal*  it  lbs  txttm  of  TotH  gcnei 
orer  the  nsctrntry  ta^iY  Tor  vane.  In  plu 
Ibnc  ia  ci[Hii(Ia]  in  growih,  in  tmlaali  in  m 
■ndmDiiaa. 
There  ii  Ihrooghoul  Ifaiiwock  nol  a  ling 


LlTTli  Niu.  or  TBI  Stosk.— We  pteeume  thai  then  !■ 
DntH  reader  pf  "Giubaic,'^  wbodoetnotrenieinher^LiT- 
Txx  NcLL,"  the  moat  exqolatte  crcatioo  of  (he  feaiu  of 
Diciua.  Thia  charteler  ia  aLope  tofficjcnl  10  ^ve  bim  an 
immoFtalLly  of  lame,  and  we  never  Ihinlc  of  11,  bul  we  ere 
mora  t  ban  liaLf  buJined  10  pardon  hie  iil-oaturef  and  for^l 
hia  abaordjlica. 

W,  CoNinBoi,  hai  aJmimbly  painted 


the* 


ri.    ft 

n,bDi 

krme  of  bia  Late  picmrea  erint 
^□a,  and  nit  ahow  credilabl 
inenlly  10  giro  original  pic 
'  OBABiX^*  from  hia  pencil. 


11  for  hia  fulure  tarn 
ti  mate  and  big 


rtger, 

pcJied  to  aoccnerale  Ibe  waste  of  ihe  orgnuLied  ijaaue 
Inumul  nulinii,  in  order  10  luniiab  Ihe  luallei  iieceH 
for  reapiralinii,  lu  ilie  wvage,  for  Ihe  very  ume  objec 
^ireed  ti>  make  Ihe  mint  Jnbiinouaexeni™,  end  go  thro 


IB  force 


irelyioirapplylni 


"  Cnltivniion  ia  the  eamniny  nf  forre.    Science  loaehea 

theanulLeat  eipeiiditure  of  power,  ojufu-ilh  Kivcn  mean! 
10  prodDce  a  maiimum  of  tbrce.  An  unnnifituble  eisnion 
<ir  power,  tlie  wnale  of  force  iu  apiculture,  h,  nihnr 

oboracleriatic  of  Ibc  aopage  state  or 


The  I 


d  with  Ihe 


u  up  the  evidence  and 


HaBTER  &  Baonmi  have  aenl  ua  a  new  edilion  of  the 
Belebratert  French  Grammar  of  Robl  and  CitAlTAL,  re- 
viaed  and  BJrrcpleJ  by  C.  P.  Bonieimvc,  Proff«or  of  Lnn- 
Etugci,  in  New  York.    Tbiaiauiicof  the  very  beat  H-ork> 


lafe  of  Armiiuu*,"  No,  3  of  "  Gibbou'a  Doeluie  and  Fall" 
■nd  No.  1  nf  Ihe  '■  Pocket  Edilion  of  Select  Novell,"  eniy 
lahiing  "  The  Yemueee,"  by  W.  Gilinore  Slnon,  a  novel 
loo  irell  knowu  to  require  pruae  here. 


Ldchit  a  Bucn 


Ibe  popular  msgaziikefl 
the  BUOa  lurma  u  the 
la  me  of  the  largen  and 


'e  puhligbed  ■  ver;  baM- 


"  One  eveojng,  a  holiday  night  with  them.  Nell  and  her 
grandfather  weul  out  10  walk,  'lliey  lind  bcFU  rather 
oloacly  confined  for  eome  days,  and,  ihe  weather  being 
Winn,  Ihey  atrolled  a  lops  dialance.  Clear  of  the  town, 
Ihey  took  a  footpath  which  atruck  througb  ainno  pleoaant 
Eelda,  judging  that  it  would  Icrmuuiie  ui  the  iikuI  Ihey 
quitted,  oihI  enable  them  lo  return  that  way-    It  nKde, 

ondlhua  Ibey  were  tempted  onward  until  iiuiiel.  *bsi 
Ihey  reachtd  Iho  track  of  whidi  iliey  were  ui  Bearchr^ 

*Mt  had  been  gradually  gelling  overeaai,  and  nnar  i^a 
•ky  wudorkaiia  lower'wg, lave  whercihe  floryf^fte 
deparling  aun  piled  up  maaaea  of  gold  and  bumuig  ttfcalu- 
caying  embera  of  iWuch  gleaincil  here  nnd  Ibere  iH^wh 
the  black  veil^  and  ahoue  redly  dnnni  upon  the  ca^tl4|^%e 

down,  carrjring  glad  day  clacwhore :  ujid  a  IrainlblnlL 
clouds  conuug  up  agniual  it,  menaced  Thunder  anCw^ 

btiard  the  low  ruinidJBg  of  diftaul  tbnuder,  ibeji  IbMth^ 

have  gather ed  in  an  inalant.  W 

"Fearful  of  lakuieibcller  bcnealha  tree  nt  heJ»,lh* 
old  mau  and  ilie  child  hurtieil  nkuig  Ilie  biiih-[oailjViU|img 
lohiKlauDw  houw  inu'liicliihc)'cuaMieekarGi'uini  irmn 
Ibe  Blorm,«4iicb  had  now  bural  fonb  hi  eomeal,  and  cveiT 
moment  iiKroBied  ui  violence.  Drenched  with  Ihe  pelting 
rain,  coiuusid  by  Ibe  denleniue  Ibuialer,  and  bewiMarcd 
by  Ihe  glare  of  the  forked  li;fhtjiutg,  they  wiHild  have 

nut  notanmn,  whowuBBiaiHlingsi  the  duor,  called  luaiily 


^  VVlial  were  you  going  pa«t  lor,  eh?'  hu  addud, aa  he 
cloeed  the  dour  oikI  Ted  liie  way  aloug  u  piusage  10  a  room 

" '  We  did  n't  aee  the  houae,  air,  lill  wo  heard  yoncall- 

" '  No  wonder,'  anid  Iho  man,  '  with  thia  iiahinbig  in 
one'i  cyca,  1>y-ihc-by.    You  had  better  aland  by  tlie  fire 

like  if  you  wanl  any  thing.    If  yoo  doiil  Mmiil  any  Ihbig 

Nell.  ""       "  er,       . 

'■'II 

■When 

Valianl  Soldier  by  Jam _. 

Jem  Orovea,  oa  la  a  tnan  of  unblcmiahvd  moral  character, 
and  baaag«>ddrir  ■kitlle-groinid.  Ifajiy  monhaagotany 
thing  10  lev  again_  Jem  ISrovei,  lei  lum  tsy  il  10  Jem 

"  Wiih  tfaeae  words,  the  •peoker  lopped  himaelf  on  lh« 
waiUcoal  to  iulimale  Ibal  bavnuibe  JemUroveaaubighly 
eulogized,  aporred  acieiniCeally  ul  a  c>jiuilericll  Jem 
Orovea,  wbu  woa  aparruig  at  society  in  general,  from  a 
black  frame  over  ibe  chimneyplece,  and  ujiplying  n  lialf' 
enqiiied  glaia  Of  viriu  and  water  lo  bia  lipa,  droukJem 
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-    -  c^.-«.....o  .-»  me  uay,  ujid  8ui)ply  aguah»  on 

the  ftime  tuniw  as  the  propriuiors.     nicir  c»iubIUhment 
is  one  oi'lhe  larjcsi  luid  liojulsomest  in  that  city. 


........^  M>         .«  voolllt.  t  lUll         •11,111 

Oroves,  -who  was  fiwriim;  at  stxMciy  in  genrral,  li«ima 
black  trnnic  over  the  chinuiey-picci.',  aiid  upplyhi^f  a  halt- 
cmpticil  glai*0or  spirits  and  wulur  to  liis  li])9,  di  uiik  J um 
Grovus'  llcaltli." 


^ 

^"^(S*:' 
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seem  to  go  oeyuou  wimu  m  iivpuiautj  tM^^owitiJgcU, 
it  will  consist  cluefly  in  our  giving  the  shape  of  state- 
ment and  opinion  to  that  which  is  the,  perhaps  still 
miconsciousi  conviction  of  the  world,  or  it  will  relate 
to  certain  matters  of  fact  upon  which  the  truth  has 
never  fully  been  made  known.  Indeed,  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Willis  have  sufficiently  vindicatedtotheraselvesthe 
favor  and  applauses  of  the  community ;  but,  in  regard 
to  OGBsideratiofis  of  a  mere  personal  nature, 
13 


■ » 


lo  aid  :■ 

letters,  as  his  pen  is  to  recognize  them  when  they 
have  emerged  into  it,  to  explain  their  merits  and  eat* 
pand  Iheir  reputation.  Those  who  have  needed  him 
have  seen  his  benevolence ;  those  who  have  trusted 
him  have  found  him  faithful :  those  who  have  favored 
him  know  that  he  is  grateful.  Conduct  such  as  he 
has  exhibited,  and  such  a  character  as  he  enjoys 
among  his  friends,  a  superficial  or  spuriooi  Tirtiie 
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WITH  A  P0R7*RAIT. 


It  is  a  mistake  to  accose  the  world  of  injustice  or 
malignity.  It  is  an  honest  world,  at  heart ;  its  faults 
proceed  in  reality  from  want  of  knowledge,  or  from 
defects  in  judgment  Like  the  rest  of  us,  it  is  liable 
at  times  to  bald  misapprehension ;  it  is  sul^ect  to  the 
imposture  of  appearances ;  it  is  prone  to  decide  pre- 
cipitately ;  on  many  subjects,  it  is  not  well- informed, 
and  so  is  exposed  to  the  arts  of  charlatanism  and  the 
arrogance  of  pretenders ;  nay,  what  was  hardly  to  be 
looked  for  in  so  old  a  subject,  it  suffers  from  an  ex- 
treme of  diffidence,  and,  from  a  want  of  confidence  in 
its  own  clearest  impressions,  will  believe  one  thing 
when  it  knows  another,  and  will  be  dictated  to  by 
men  who  well  might  go  to  school  to  it.  As  respects 
sagacity,  it  cannot  be  characterised  as  weak,  but  it  if 
slow.  A  subject  must  be  removed  some  distance  into 
the  past,  before  its  myriad  eyes  can  get  the  fooiit. 
When  it  does  see,  we  must  all  give  up  to  it.  The 
rectification  of  popular  opinion  is,  therefore,  a  procos 
of  anticipation  rather  than  of  change ;  and,  in  ventur- 
ing upon  the  task  of  correction,  we  profess  not  to  have 
thought  better,  but  a  little  faster. 

These  reflections  occurred  to  us,  not  mmaturaily, 
in  connection  with  our  subject.  The  world,  which, 
a  few  years  ago,  was,  with  some  diligence,  set 
wrong  in  that  matter,  has  at  length,  by  a  certain 
instinct,  brought  itself  right  in  the  main ;  and  even  if 
what  we  shall  now  say  may,  in  some  particiriftni, 
seem  to  go  beyond  what  is  popularly  acknowledged, 
it  wiU  consist  chiefly  in  our  giving  the  shape  of  state- 
ment and  opinion  to  that  which  is  the,  perhaps  still 
UDcoDscioas,  ooaviction  of  the  world,  or  it  will  relate 
to  eertam  matters  of  fact  upon  which  the  truth  has 
never  fully  been  made  known.  Indeed,  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Willis  have  suflknently  vindicated  tothemselvestbe 
&vor  and  applauses  of  the  community ;  but,  in  regard 
to  OGBsideratioDa  of  a  mere  personal  nature,  some 
13 


echoes  of  the  whispers  that  once  were  circulated  per- 
haps still  vibrate  on  the  public  ear.  What  Mr.  Willia 
is  in  literature,  what  his  faculties  of  understanding, 
fancy,  wit,  and  humor  are,  every  one  may  judge ;  but 
what  any  man  is  in  his  temper  and  in  his  conduct,  in 
the  privacy  of  his  feelings  and  in  his  daily  habits  with 
his  fellows,  can  be  known  to  those  only  who,  without 
motives  to  bribe  their  affections  or  seduce  their  judg> 
ment,  and  with  capacity  to  discriminate  between  the 
show  of  things  and  their  reality,  have  seen  him  in  the 
familiarities  of  friendship,  and  had  relations  with  him 
under  all  conditicms  of  circumstance  and  season. 
Such  a  man  desires  now  to  bear  his  testimony  upon 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Willis's  personal  and  private 
qualities. 

There  is  not,  in  this  country,  or  in  any  country, 
among  any  class,  or  rank  of  life,  a  man  of  a  more 
rooted  excellence  of  principles,  of  a  higher  pride  of 
honor,  of  a  more  erect  and  manly  spirit,  or  more 
liberally  endowed  with  all  the  virtues  and  all  the 
graces  of  the  heart.  I  speak  of  that  which  I  have 
seen  and  know.  His  breast  is  the  seat  of  generous 
and  noble  impulses.  He  is  a  stranger  to  envy,  jeal* 
ousy,  and  all  the  wretched  little  arts  of  detraction  and 
intrigue.  No  man  is  of  a  more  open  and  prompt  dis- 
position in  respect  to  the  appreciaticm  and  encourage- 
ment of  other  literary  men,  who  are  always,  of  course, 
in  some  degree,  literary  rivals.  His  hand  is  as  ready 
to  aid  them  when  struggltng  toward  distinction  in 
letters,  as  his  pen  is  to  recognize  them  when  they 
have  emerged  into  it,  to  explain  their  merits  and  ex- 
pand their  reputation.  Those  who  have  needed  him 
have  seen  his  benevolence ;  those  who  have  trusted 
him  have  found  him  faithful ;  those  who  have  favored 
him  know  that  he  is  grateful.  Conduct  such  as  he 
has  exhibited,  and  such  a  character  as  he  enjoys 
among  his  friends,  a  superficial  or  spurioaB  virtiie 
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could  neither  inspire  nor  sustain.  The  world  has  a 
distrust  of  too  much  refinement — ^which  it  refers  to  a 
tainted  heart  or  a  feeble  head— and  the  distrust  is  not 
imnatural ;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  it  was  upon  a 
wild  stock  of  the  most  vigorous  sense  and  feeling  that 
a  finished  taste  engrafted  all  the  elegance  of  the  most 
accomplished  manners.  Willis  is  a  man  who  if  he  pos- 
sessed more  cant  would  be  thought  to  have  more  vir- 
tue ;  whose  morality  has  not  pretension  enough  to  be 
popular,  and  who,  if  he  had  more  hypocrisy  of  speech, 
would  undoubtedly  be  credited  for  a  better  heart. 

The  causes  of  the  misapprehensions  \irhich  have 
been  prevalent  on  this  subject  might  easily  be  dis- 
covered. One  of  them  arose  out  of  circumstances 
more  honorable  to  his  spirit  and  independence  than 
altogether  prudent.  In  the  beginning  of  his  career, 
be  quarreled  with  the  reviewers ;  and  I  believe  it  is 
generally  agreed  tliat  a  man  had  better  have  a  bad 
epitaph  aAer  his  death  than  t^ir  ill-report  while  he 
lives.  Ilis  taste,  his  good  feeling,  his  disgust  at  im- 
positon,  and  his  hatred  of  oppression,  drove  him  into 
that  quarrel,  and  his  ability  and  the  justice  of  his  cause 
carried  him  triumphantly  through.it.  He  spoke  of 
Captain  Marry  at,  in  the  high  day  of  his  popularity, 
as  the  whole  world  now  acknowledges  that  Captain 
Marryat  deserved  to  be  spoken  of;  and  he  retorted 
with  memorable  vigor  upon  Mr.  Lockhart,  who, 
having  violated  the  law  of  decorum,  himself,  with 
the  shamelessness  of  a  prostitute,  now  stickled  for 
its  strictness  in  others  with  the  fastidiousness  of  a 
prude. 

In  respect  to  intellectual  and  literary  endowments, 
Mr.  Willis  deserves  to  be  the  pride  and  boast  of  this 
country,  and  ought  certainly  to  be  placed  in*  the  very 
fifst  rank.  Those  who  do  not  taste  the  peculiarities 
of  his  merit,  or  are  willing  to  be  thought  difficult, 
have  imputed  to  his  style  the  faults  of  aflectation  and 
conceit.  I  agree  that  Jitteness  of  sense  and  feeling  is 
the  Dalilah  of  his  taste,  under  whose  fascination  he  is 
sometimes  shorn  of  his  strength.  But  I  can  pardon 
something  to  the  exuberance  of  youthful  faculties, 
more  to  circumstances,  and  a  great  deal  to  the  natural 
excesses  of  human  temper,  by  which  a  man  in 
pursuit  of  refinement  may  verge  upon  effeminacy. 
Where  there  is  great  and  uncommon  merit,  a  liberal 
mind  will  overlook  and  forget  little  defects  and  weak- 
nesses in  the  glow  of  enjoyment  and  admiration.  lias 
anybody  yet  found  out  how  to  defend  Shakspeare's 
quibbles  and  clenches,  or  Dryden's  freedoms,  or 
Pope's  unvarying  monotony  ?  I  believe  not ;  yet  no- 
body, I  suppose,  is  on  that  account  less  moved  when 
OUiello  rages  over  the  scene,  or  less  open  to  the  in- 
fluence of  brilliant  sense  and  lively  passion  in  the 
writings  of  the  other  two.  I  have  not  labored  to  ac- 
quire that  waterish  judgment  which,  under  the  name 
of  critical,  bears  up  and  floats  upon  its  surface  all  the 
light  straws  and  empty  rubbish  with  which  valuable 
things  are  often  surrounded,  and  lets  every  thing  that 
is  weighty  sink  out  of  sight.  Mr.  Willis  has  no  fail- 
ings but  those  which  proceed  out  of  a  worthy,  or,  at 
least,  a  pardonable  cause ;  a  hatred  of  pomposity  and 
parade,  and  a  contempt  for  the  arts  of  pedantry  and 
professional  mystery.    In  truth,  the  old  dignified  and 


sdenm  style  was  so  thoroughly  done  to  death,  that, 
for  my  pait,  I  like  even  the  extravagances  of  this 
natural  and  simple  school.  Let  us  then,  with  a  cer- 
tain candor  which  becomes  men  who  would  judge, 
estimate  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  capacities. 

No  man  has  appeared  in  our  literature,  endowed 
with  a  greater  variety  of  fine  qualities.  He  possesses 
an  understanding,  quick,  acute,  distinguishing  even  in 
excess ;  enriched  by  culture,  and  liberalized  and  illu- 
minated by  much  observation.  He  commands  all  the 
resources  of  passion ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  per- 
fect master  of  the  eflects  of  manners.  The  sugges- 
tions of  an  animated  sense  are  harmonized  by  feelingj 
and  are  adorned  by  a  finished  wit.  His  taste  is  new, 
but  it  is  not  narrow  or  bigoted,  and  his  sympathies 
with  his  reader  are  wonderfully  intimate  and  true. 
His  works  exhibit  a  profusion  of  pointed  and  just 
comment  on  society  and  life ;  they  sparkle  with  deli- 
cate and  easy  humor;  they  display  a  prodigality  <^ 
fhncy,  and  are  fragrant  with  all  the  floral  charm  of 
sentiment.  He  possesses  surprising  saliency  of  mind, 
which  in  his  hasty  effusions  often  fatigue,  but  in  his 
matured  compositions  is  controlled  to  the  just  repose 
of  art.  But  distinct  from  each  of  these,  and  sovereign 
over  them  all,  is  the  vivifying  and  directing  energy  of 
a  splendid  poetical  talent ;  that  prophetic  faculty  in 
man  whose  eflects  are  as  vast  as  its  processes  are 
mysterious;  whose  action  is  a  moral  enchantment 
that  all  feel,  but  none  can  fathom.  This  influence  it 
is  which,  entering  into  and  impregnating  all  his  other 
faculties,  gives  force  to  some,  elevation  to  others,  and 
an  unrivalable  grace  and  interest  to  them  all. 

There  is  obviously  something  very  peculiar  in  the 
compositions  of  Mr.  Willis ;  so  much  so,  we  have  al- 
ways thought,  as  almost  to  ccmstitute  a  separate  school 
of  literature,  in  which  no  one  had  preceded  him,  and 
none  has  as  yet  followed.  This  peculiarity,  it  seems 
to  us,  according  to  its  simplest  expression,  consists  in 
his  having  united  in  himself,  and  reconciled  in  art, 
two  powers  which  are  so  distinct  and  even  inconsist- 
ent that  not  only  do  they  scarcely  ever  enter  into  the 
same  genius,  but  rarely  can  be  appreciated  and  en- 
joyed by  the  same  taste.  In  what  painter,  for  exam- 
ple, has  the  rapt  imagination  of  Guido  been  joined 
with  Teniers'  close  sympathy  with  the  actual  and 
familiar?  or,  what  reader  follows  with  equal  en- 
thusiasm the  pedestrian  range  of  Smollet,  and  the  far 
and  swan-like  flights  of  Spenser  through  a  world  of 
softer  and  more  splendid  ether,  gleaming  with  a  lustre 
above  mortality  ?  If  the  ideal  faculty  has,  in  any  au- 
thor, co-existed  with  the  opposite  talents  of  wit  and 
observation,  the  two  have  yet  been  distinct,  and  have 
been  exercised  upon  separate  works;  but  in  Mr. 
Willis  they  seem  to  us  to  be  identified  to  a  great  de- 
gree, and  in  his  productions  their  influence  is  inter- 
fused and  blended  together.  In  his  tales,  for  example, 
he  leads  us  into  a  drawing-room ;  the  persons  of  the 
story  are  mere  human  gentlemen  in  coats  and  stocks, 
and  ladies,  not  **  in  beauty  dight"  alo7u^  but  appareled 
with  the  aid  of  strings  and  hooks  and  so  forth.  The 
beginning  pf  the  tale  is  simple,  its  progress  easy,  and 
its  end  satisfactory.  Here  the  function  of  an  ordinary 
story-teller  would  cease ;  but  it  is  precisely  here  that 
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Mr.  Willis's  art  begins.  What  he  has  of  remarkable 
lies  beyond  this ;  it  lies  in  the  faculty  which  can  add 
the  loftier  wtthoiit  taking  away  the  less;  which  can 
create  the  wonderful  without  destrojring  the  familiar ; 
which  can  make  the  scheme  ideal  without  its  ceasing 
to  be  real ;  can  shed  the  rich  lights  of  glowing  fancy 
over  the  unaltered  forms  of  common  life ;  can  carry 
OS  through  a  romance  without  tasking  our  invention, 
and  delights  us  with  all  the  interests  of  poetry  with- 
out startling  our  most  common  sympathies.  This  is 
a  great  faculty  which  Mr.  Willis  possesses ;  and  how 
the  result  is  accomplished  is  to  us  as  great  a  mystery 
as  the  coloring  of  Titian. 

Mr.  Willis's  genius  does  not  affront  the  sterner 
shapes  of  imagination  that  ^"ait  to  be  bodied  by  the 
poet ;  it  woos  the  lighter  and  lovelier  forms  of  fancy 
which  are  not  less  abiding  in  their  beauty.  The 
weapon  which  he  wields  is  not  the  two-handed  sword 
of  Richard,  but  the  lithe,  glittering  blade  of  Saladin. 
He  exhibits  the  force  of  dexterity,  and  the  strength  of 
skill.  There  is  so  little  of  efibrt  or  strain,  so  little  of 
preparation  and  slow  approach,  that  when  the  miracle 
of  art  has  been  performed  under  our  eyes,  we  doubt 
for  a  moment  the  reality  of  an  effect  of  which  we 
saw  not  the  intention,  and  cannot  comprehend  the 
Dieans.  The  author  seems  to  let  his  fancy  wander  at 
its  own  quaint  will,  and  to  contemplate  no  loAier  end 
than  his  own  amusement.  But  when  we  return  to 
consider  the  impression  which  has  been  produced  and 
remains ;  when  we  note  what  rare  and  delicate  crea- 
tions we  have  gazed  upon;  of  what  strange,  yet 
genuine  and  lofty  beauty  were  the  forms  that  floated 
around  us ;  when  we  observe  the  essential  truth  that 
is  wrapped  up  in  the  careless  comment,  and  what 
deep  experience  breathes  in  that  which  seemed  but 
the  i^'antonness  of  a  capricious  pen,  then  we  recognize 
that  this  seeming  n^igence  is  real  toil ;  that  there 
is  an  earnest  purpose  in  this  apparent  trifling, 
and  that  much  art  has  been  concealed  with  more 
artifice. 

After  all,  the  basis  of  h&  literary  character,  and  the 
most  valuable  of  all  his  qualities,  is  common  sense  ; 
out  of  which  I  shall  always,  and  do  believe,  that  the 
best  literature  must  proceed.  Mr.  Willis  gets  very 
thoroughly  at  the  truth  of  life ;  his  perceptions  are  not 
blinded  by  the  pre-judgments  of  a  visionary  philoso- 
phy, and  his  conclusions  are  neither  virarped  by  his 
own  passions  nor  racked  to  fit  the  prejudices  of  a 
faction.  He  is  not  forever  dealing  with  sublimated 
theories,  and  bewildering  reality  with  transcendental 
fallacies.  His  conceptions  possess  that  spontaneous 
force  and  interest,  that  native  vigor  and  richness 
vHiich  recalls  the  strong  days  of  England,  when  her 
literature  spoke  the  language  of  nature  and  not  the 
cant  of  sj'stcms ;  breathed  the  fresh  air  of  life,  and  not 
the  sickly  atmosphere  of  schools. 

There  is  an  intimate  connection  between  genius 
and  language,  or,  in  more  general  terms,  between  the 
powers  of  conception  and  those  of  expression.  Phre- 
nology has  recognized  tlie  latter  as  distinct,  intellec- 
tual faculties ;  and  the  law  of  relation  between  the 
two  and  their  mutual  reaction  is  one  of  the  contribo- 
tions  which  knowledge  expects  from  that  soieDoe. 


As  to  no  man  are  given  the  trembling  sensibilities,  the 
thrilling  sentiments,  the  delicate  apprehensions  of  the 
poet,  but  with  them  is  given  the  power  to  impart  every 
nicety  of  his  impressions  in  the  appropriate  dialect  of 
his  art,  so  upon  none  is  bestowed  this  marvelous  gift 
of  tongues  but  those  to  whcxn  is  given  a  higher  inspira- 
tion which  it  is  their  privilege  to  set  forth.  Indeed,  it 
is  only  when  the  divinity  of  genius  rides  upon  the 
language,  that  the  vehicle  thus  becomes,  like  the  car 
of  Kehama,  itself  animated  with  life.  What  magic 
sits  upon  the  syllables  of  Shakspeare !  how  the  phrases 
of  Bacon  glitter  and  ring,  like  the  arrows  of  Apollo! 
What  rich  and  dazzling  influence  in  the  purple  wordi 
of  Thomson,  and  the  jeweled  speech  of  Gray !  Ex- 
pression, then,  is  one  certain  test  o(  genius ;  and  Bfr. 
Willis  satisfies  that  test  more  entirely,  perhaps,  than 
any  of  his  cotemporaries.  He  is  a  master  of  the 
hidden  sorceries  of  speech.  He  can  unbind  the  rain- 
bow hues  that  arc  wrapt  up  and  hidden  in  the  color- 
less light  of  our  conunon  language,  and  shed  their 
lustre  over  thought  and  passion.  Like  the  great  au- 
thors of  an  earlier  day,  he  aims  to  attain  those  fine 
and  rich  impressions  which  dwell  only  in  language, 
and  have  no  being  but  in  words.  An  error  is  made 
by  those  who  do  not  discriminate  between  science 
and  art.  In  matters  of  reason,  the  thought  is  every- 
thing, the  setting  forth  of  it  nothing.  But  with  the 
fine  arts,  the  expression  is  a  great  part  of  the  crea- 
tion. The  fine  arts  exist  at  tliat  point  where  mind 
and  matter  coalesce ;  they  are  the  issue  of  spirit  em- 
bracing with  sense ;  hence  their  most  genuine  eflibcts 
fiash  into  existence  only  when  the  inward  thou^ 
passes  forth  into  the  outer  medium,  be  it  sound,  color, 
form,  or  language,  and  the  two  have  become  in- 
corporate forever. 

Such  are  the  chief  elements  that  enter  into  the  costly 
weavings  of  Mr.  Willises  composition.  We  must  go 
back,  far  back  into  the  days  of  completer  character 
than  we  now  behold,  if  we  would  find  an  author  in 
whose  writings  substantial  sense  is  so  well  adorned  by 
the  drapery  of  a  refined  and  courtly  manner,  and  the 
shrewd  reficctions  of  the  practiced  man  of  the  world, 
so  charmingly  blended  with  the  spiritual  suggestions 
of  the  poet. 

Mr.  Willis's  early  poems  on  scripture  subjects  have 
lately  been  printed  together  in  an  extra  number  of  the 
New  Mirror :  and  we  have  read  them  with  delibefate 
and  questioning  care.  We  do  not  perceive  what  these 
compositions  lack  that  poetry  ought  to  possess.  They 
are  marked  by  an  exquisiteness  of  moral  perception — 
a  delicacy  of  penciling,  like  the  touches  of  the  morn- 
ing light  along  the  heavens,  and  a  noble  sympathy 
with  tiuth  and  virtue.  The  snowy  gleantf  of  morning 
hope  are  joined  to  a  glow  of  passion  as  golden  as  sun- 
set; and  the  mingled  ray  flushes  every  thing  into 
beauty.  To  equal  the  best  that  America  has  yet  done, 
Mr.  Willis  needs  only  that  profound  study  of  poetry 
as  a  great  art,  and  that  patient  and  energetic  devdop- 
ment  of  his  faculties,  without  which  the  old  sublimi- 
ties of  verse  were  never  reached. 

Mr.  Willis  did  not  follow  up  these  brilliant  successes 
of  his  youth,  but  turned  to  a  very  different  field  of 
literature.    Sir  Egertoo  Brydges  has  observed  that 
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the  pracUoe  of  poetry  is  the  best  education  for  a  prose 
ivriter ;  and  Mr.  Willis's  name  may  be  added  to  tbe 
illuslrations  which  the  remark  has  received  from  the 
examples  of  Dryden,  Cowley,  Addison,  and  Sir  Eger- 
ton  himself.  In  fact,  it  is  in  the  higher  walks  of  prose, 
alone,  that  a  poet  can  find  full  scope  for  all  the  re- 
•ources  of  his  power. 

For  myself,  bred  in  a  school  of  letters  too  severe, 
perhaps,  in  the  extent  and  nicety  of  its  exactions,  I 
am  not  apt  to  throw  my  admiration  about  promts- 
cnously ;  to  that  which  ^is  modern  and  popular,  I 
jrield  it  not  unreluctantly.  Yet  the  deliberate  and 
malure  impression  of  my  own  taste  is,  that  Mr.  Willis 
has  written  some  of  the  most  exquisite  prose  of  the 
present  time.  Who  is  the  writer  now  in  England  that 
combines  upon  his  pages  so  many  of  the  qualities  that 
contribute  to  form  that  copious,  rich  and  mellow  com- 
position which  characteri2e$  the  old  models  of  strength 
and  beauty?  The  literature  of  England  has,  in 
modem  times,  unquestionably  degenerated :  it  has 
become  factitious,  feeble  and  false;  technical,  narrow 
and  dogmatic.  The  strong,  bold  music  which  once 
rose  from  it,  and  shook  the  heavens  with  its  kingly 
tones,  is  changed  to  a  lean  and  scrannel  pipe,  whose 
thin  sounds  tinkle  in  the  chambers  of  the  ear,  but 
neither  reach  the  understanding  nor  rouse  the  heart. 
Mr.  Willis  very  vnsely  turned  away  from  the  irre- 
trievable barrenness  of  this  metaphysical  school,  to 
lefresh  his  faculties  at  the  fountains  of  a  more  genuine 
inspiration.  The  type  of  his  manner  might  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  the  best  class  of  those  choice  spirits 
who  flowered  into  literature  a  little  before  and  after 
the  period  of  the  Restoration ;  men  of  thought  and  of 
acticm ;  at  once  geniuses,  scholars  and  courtiers.  He 
might  be  called  the  Waller  of  the  age.  He  possesses 
that  delicate  propriety  of  sentiment,  instinctive  grace, 
and  truth  combined  with  refinement  of  perception,  to- 
gether with  a  rare  felicity  of  word^,  which  drew  down 
on  Waller  the  weighty  praise  of  Dryden,  who  often 
called  him  the  father  of  our  English  elegance,  and 
taught  Pope,  in  the  next  age,  to  appreciate  and  enlarge 
his  merit.  There  is  the  same  usage,  of  actual  life  in 
its  best  phases ;  t^e  same  knowledge  of  the  heart,  if 
not  in  its  deeper  and  darker  workings,  yet  in  all  the 
wide  range  of  healthful,  fine  and  pleasurable  emoti(Hi ; 
the  same  spontaneous  good  sense,  suavity  of  manner, 
and*perpetual  soA  play  of  wit.  For  ourselves,  we 
most  confess  that  this  school  of  letters  has  in  it  some- 
thing very  charming :  it  addresses  our  sympathies,  if 
not  with  the  force  of  some  which  went  before  it,  yet 
with  an  intelligence,  breadth,  and  distinctness  which 
none  that  have  succeeded  it  have  reached.  It  is  the 
literature  of  gentlemen.  Those  who  are  familiar  only 
with  the  violent  tribunitian  style  of  this  time  will  not 
at  once  recpgnize  its  strength ;  and  those  who  have 
had  their  virtue  stretched  upon  the  theological  racks 
of  the  age,  will  hardly  give  it  credit  for  the  solid  and 
^  genuine  integrity  whiqh  it  conceals  under  an  entire 
simplicity  of  manner. 

Our  associating  Mr.  Willis's  name  with  this  class  of 
writers,  is  in  respect  t6  the  quality  of  tone  rather  than 
the  measure  of  talent :  for  the  republican  obviously 
pouesses  a  far  larger  soul  of  poetry,  a  mach  diviner 


gift  of  genius  than  was  vouchsafed  to  the  brightest 
and  least  earthly  of  that  courtly  college.  From  them 
he  learned,  that  to  refine  is  not  always  to  weaken,  and 
that,  88  it  was  the  prophet's  word  of  old,  in  quietness 
there  is  strength :  but  the  freshness  of  sympathy,  the 
grace  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  fire  of  poetry  are  all  his 
own.  Those  resources  of  taste  and  manner  which 
constituted  their  whole  faculty,  serve  him  but  aa  the 
minister  of  a  higher  inspiration. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  us,  that  Mr.  Willis  is 
justly  entitled  to  the  name  of  the  most  accomplished 
writer  of  the  age;  the  amhor  who,  departing  least 
from  native,  has  reached  the  most  admirable  results 
of  art.  For  my  own  part,  though  never  disposed  to 
dogmatize  myself,  where  it  is  at  all  reasonable  to 
doubt,  I  have  no  idea  of  suflering  any  of  the  modem 
school  of  England  to  dictate  judgments  to  me  upon 
literary  subjects.  I  see  nothing  in  their  performances 
which  should  make  me  afraid  of  their  opinicms.  This 
is  a  world  in  which  nations,  like  individuals,  must 
take  care  of  themselves.  Whenever  America  chooses 
to  claim  her  own,  she  may  hold  forth  the  name  of  this 
gifted  person,  as  that  of  the  writer  who,  beyond  any 
of  his  cotemporaries,  has  felt,  and  been  faithful  to, 
the  great  mission  of  Art ;  which  is,  not  to  lend  itself  to 
the  perversions  of  schemes  and  theories,  but  to  de- 
velop, to  animate,  and  to  beautify  the  native,  sponta- 
neous, deathless  sympathies  and  aspirations  of 
humanity.  Above  all,  this  is  his  peculiar  character- 
istic as  an  author,  that,  while  others  touch  but  one 
string,  or  entertain  us  with  the  echoes  of  a  single  note, 
there  proceeds  from  his  productions  a  rich  and  in- 
finilely  varied  chime  of  reason,  passion,  sentiment  and 
fancy,  whose  tones  enrich  th^  air  with  charming 
melody,  and  long  will  float  upon  the  breezes  of  the 
future. 

Mr.  Willis  was  bom  in  Portland,  January  20, 1807. 
He  was  fitted  for  college  at  the  Boston  Latin  School 
and  the  Academy  at  Andover,  and  entered  Yale  CkA' 
lege  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  Immediately  after  hia 
graduation,  he  was  employed  by  Mr.  Goodrich  to  edit 
the  "  Token"  and  "  Lqgendary,"  and  Si)on  started  the 
American  Monthly  Magazine,  which  he  united  with 
the  Mirror,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Europe.  On 
his  arrival  in  France,  Mr.  Rives,  our  then  mimster  to 
that  country,  attached  him  to  his  embassy,  and  with  a 
diplomatic  passport  he  visited  all  the  courts  of  Europe, 
traveled  in  the  East  one  year,  and  last  of  all  visited 
England.  Here  he  remained  two  years,  and  married. 
On  his  return  to  the  United  States,  he  purchased  a 
farm  on  the  Susquehannah,  which  severe  losses  in 
England  and  America  compelled  him  to  relinquish, 
and  he  is  now,  in  connection  with  his  old  friend  and 
former  partner.  General  Morris,  editing  the  New 
Mirror,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  portrait  given  in  this  number  is  a  very  felidloas 
one,  representing  Mr.  Willis's  expression  o(  face  in 
the  repose  of  his  more  thoughtful  hours.  It  meets 
with  the  warmest  coounendation  of  his  more  inti- 
mate friends.  He  is  six  feet  tall,  powerfully  though 
slightly  made,  and  ruddy  with  constant  and  vigorous 
health.  His  personal  manners  ar^  frank,  bland  and 
winning.  L. 


LOVE    AND    PLATONISM. 


AFFECTIONATELY    DEDICATED    TO    MISS    SMITH. 


I  AM  a  devout  believer  in  Flatoaism.  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  does  not  produce  a  more  agreeable  kind  of  hap- 
pineaa  than  love.  I  have  had  great  experience  in  both 
sentiments,  and  am  qualified  to  write  abput  them  as 
few  men  of  my  age  are  qualified,  althou^,  truth  to 
speaky  I  am  a  bachelor  of  thirty-two.  I  am  very  glad 
that  I  am  not  forty ;  for  I  do  not  wish  to  marry,  and  I 
take  that  to  be  the  proper  marrying  age  for  men ; 
women,  I  may  as  well  remark  here,  should  be  just 
twenty-four,  neither  more  nor  leas.  I  detest  your 
green  girls ;  under  twenty  they  doat  upon  you  to-day 
with  a  passionate  fervor  that  is  wonderful  to  behold^ 
and  to-morrow  they  just  remember  that  they  did  rathfr 
like  you  better  than  some  others. 

Recently,  and  in  spite  of  all  my  experience,  I  was 
silly  enough  to  be  captivated  by  a  damsel  of  nineteen. 
She  was  not  beautiful,  but  had  one  of  those  entrancing 
faces  that  are  more  rare  than  regular  features  and  rosy 
bloom.  It  was  purely  accidental,  or  I  should  never 
have  fallen  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  her  as  I 
did — confound  me,  for  a  simpleton !  At  first,  warned 
by  various  twinges  of  memory,  I  stood  shivering  on 
the  brink  of  passicm  for  a  season,  I  knew  how  it  would 
be ;  and  so  I  relucted  even  at  farming  her  acquaint- 
ance. Nevertheless,  as  the  miserable  fates  would 
have  it,  I  resigned  myself  to  her  sweet  society.  I  de- 
clared— she  confessed,  though  not  very  warmly — and 
I  retired  voluntarily ;  absolutely  withdrew  under  en- 
couragement that  other  men  would  have  regarded  as 
conclusive.  Not  more  than  a  week  elapsed,  when 
she  wrote  to  me — such  a  letter  !-r-wanting  to  know 
how  she  could  have  forfeited  my  esteem,  and  begging 
to  see  mo.  Graduate  as  I  am  in  the  Collage  of  Cupid, 
with  all  the  honors,  I  was  foolish  enough  to  be  spcNled 
with.  I  saw  her,  as  she  appointed — and  now  I  should 
like  to  know,  my  dear  Miss  &nith,  what  do  you 
imagine  was  the  result?  Why,  at  a  second  interview, 
she  quietly  told  me  that  we  must  part  forever.  Ex- 
quisitely cool,  that !  o(Hisidering  that  I  had,  but  a  little 
time  before,  parted  forever  of  my  own  aocord. 
N^impori€j  I  acquiesced  gracefully,  nothing  loth;  not 
caring  enough  about  the  matter  to  expostulate  with 
the  vacillating  minx. 

Perhaps,  Miss  Smith,  you  think  that  this  was  the 
end.  Not  at  all.  In  spite  of  my  having  a  second 
time,  and,  at  her  own  request,  given  u|^  the  pursuit, 
she  wrote  another  letter — she  did,  by  my  halidome ! 
She  wanted  to  know  why  I  was  ofiended;  she 
could  n't  realize  that  I  was  ofiended,  not  she !  Now 
it  struck  me— I  don't  know  how  it  may  strike  you — 
but  it  struck  me  that  this  was  the  supreme  of  cooUiess. 
I  have  met  fools  in  my  day,  but  if  I  had  consulted  my 
looking-glass  just  about  then,  I  should  have  seen  the 
13» 


face  of  the  greatest  I  ever  encountered.  I  ^lardly  ex- 
pect to  be  believed ;  but  I  actually  went  to  another 
interview,  and,  in  that,  she  swore  eternal  fidelity  after 
the  most  approved  fashion  of  the  poets.  As  Dr. 
Holmes  observes,  in  one  of  his  most  touching  efiU- 
sion»~"  She  said  she  loved  me  dearly."  What  was 
the  consequence  to  myself?  I  gave  the  rein  to  my 
passion,  and,  like  a  high-mettled  courser,  it  leaped 
exultingly  over  all  obstacles.  But,  not  to  be  prolix, 
I  will  add  nothing  more,  except  that,  after  many  hours 
— stolen  hours  too— such  as  only  lovers  pass,  I  was 
entreated  to  bring  the  afiair  to  a  conclusion  by  ccur 
suiting  the  proper  authority.  I  did  so;  pepa^s  con- 
sent was  asked,  and  he,  not  ungraciously,  deferred 
giving  me  any  reply  until  he  had  conversed  with  his 
daughter.  Looking  upon  the  afiair  as  settled,  I  called 
upon  the  old  gentleman— and— goodness  gracious! 
what  of  all  things  do  you  suppose  that  be  said  ?  Why, 
his  daughter  had  informed  him  that  I  had  misappre- 
hended her  feelings !  This  was  something  more  than 
cool — it  was  wicked.  I  give  you  my  honor,  Mist 
Smith,  as  a  gentleman,  that,  not  twenty  hours  before, 
she  had  assured  me  that  she  should  go -perfectly  mad 
with  misery  unless  she  could  be  mine  ! 

Then  and  after  I  resolved  that  no  female  could  pos- 
sibly know  whether  she  was  in  love  or  not  till  the  age 
of  twenty-four.  I  fix  upon  that  period,  because  a 
friend  of  mine  solemnly  asseverates  that  bo  once  met 
with  a  woman  of  that  age  who  was  positively  in  the 
same  mind  for  a  week.  In  writing  out  the  circum- 
stances, I  have  not  detailed  them  precisely  as  they 
occurred,  but  the  difierences  are  immaterial,  and,  in- 
stead of  exaggerating,  I  have  diminished  (is  "  dimi- 
nish" an  active  verb?)  the  facts.  All  this  may  possibly 
read  like  digression — it  is  no  such  thing— it  is.perfectly 
pertinent  to  my  subject ;  it  is  an  example,  moreover, 
profitably  held  up  for  the  warning  of  mankind.  There 
was  no  Platonism  about  it — it  was  love,  pure  love, 
founded  in  no  sentiment  oi  friendship,  and  therefore 
as  easily  dissevered  as  flax  "  that  falls  asunder  at  the 
touch  of  fire." 

I  trust  in  Platonism — I  trust  in  it  more  entirely  than 
in  the  deepest  passion.  Win  a  woman's  friendship 
and  it  is  eternal.  Love  may  be  built  upon  it,  and,  if  it 
be,  the  superstructure  will  be  as  lasting  as  the  founda- 
tion. In  that  case,  you  exclaim,  it  ceases  to  be  Pla- 
tonism— ^how  then  can  you  believe  in  it?  Because  I 
believe  that  it  may  exist  without  superinducing  love. 
Nay,  I  am  confident  that  Platonism  may  survive  the 
love  of  both  parties  for  others.  To  be  more  clear,  I 
th|^|^ifiss  Smith,  that  you  and  I  may  entertain  the 
sinoerest  regard  for  one  another — ^we  may  confide  to 
one  another  our  most  secret  thoi]ghts— and  yet  you 
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may  be  tenderly  disposed  toward  Mr.  Jones,  and  I 
may  be  enraptured  with  Miss  Brown.  I  cannot  st^te 
the  reasons  of  this  conviction  on  my  heart,  further 
than  that  I  have  proved  ii  to  be  true  in  more  cases 

'  than  one.  I  have  been  hcmored  witJ^  the  confidence 
of  lovely  and  high-minded  women.  I  have  entertained 
for  them  a  feeling  absolutely  fraternal.  I  never, 
though  they  were  beautiful,  young  and  accomplished, 
pasbed  in  their  presence  the  limits  of  quiet,  deep,  en* 

•  during  friendship.  I  said  that  the  happiness  produced 
by  this  sentiment  was  more  agreeable  than  that  of 
kyve.  It  was  disturbed  by  no  fears;  it  was  over^ 
ahadowed  by  no  doubts ;  it  flowed  on  perpetually  like 
a  atrong,  bright  river,  whose  current  was  never  les- 
seoed.  Alas!  distance  now  separates  me  from  the 
first  of  those  fair  friends — and  the  second  "  is  not." 
I  Siood  by  the  death-bed  of  the  latter ;  I  held  her  hand 
ill  mine,  as  from  her  lustrous  eyes  the  light  of  life  de- 
parted. I  heard  her  last  words — and  often  in  those 
my  sad  hours,  when  the  curtains  of  darkness  are 
drawn  around  the  earth,  they  sound  in  my  ears  with 
all  their  mournful  meaning.  "  Farewell,  my  best 
friend,"  she  said,  "  so  live  that  you  may  meet  me  in 
the  better  land."    I  moiu-ned  for  her  as  few  husbands 


have  mourned  for  their  wives — and  yet,  had  she  lived, 
I  would  have  seen  her  the  wife  of  another  with  a 
pleasure  equal  to  that  with  which  I  witnessed  the 
marriage  of  my  first  fair  friend,  who  is  now  living 
with  her  artist-husband  in  some  marble  palace  in  the 
city  of  the  Caesars.  Therefore  am  I  a  devout  believer 
in  Platpnism. 

Were*!,  adorable  Miss  Smith,  to  relate  for  your 
delectation  my  experiences  in  love,  you  would  be  too 
much  astonished.  I  couM  tell  things  much  more  re- 
markablfi  than  the  affair  with  the  fickle  damsel  of 
nineteen.  I  know  you  would  be  delighted  to  hear 
them,  but  I  shrink  from  the  task.  Tom  Moore  sings, 

Yon  may  hreak.  yoa  may  rain  the  vase  if  joa  will, 
Bat  the  scent  or  the  roses  will  hang  round  it  stiU ! 

• 

which  is  doubtless  true ;  but  having  no  great  partiality 
for  the  odor  of  stale  rose  leaves,  I  will  not  present 
them  to  your  beautifully  chiseled  olfactories.  Enough 
if  I  remark,  concludingly,  that  the  result  of  my  adven- 
tures in  the  fairy  land  of  Love,  has  lef\  me  with  but 
little  desire  to  re-equip  myself  for  new  feats  of  arms, 
I 'am  un-Quixoted.  My  last  aflkir  did  it.  I  am  a 
devout  believer  in  Platonism.  p.  b. 


THE    WATERMAN. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN,  AFTER  THE  OLD  DANISH. 
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<'  O,  MOTHER,  give  me  good  counsel  and  aid, 

How  shall  I  meet  the  beautiful  maid  ?" 

She  built  him  a  steed  of  the  watery  wave, 

And  a  bridle  and  saddle  of  sand  she  gave. 

She  dressed  him  like  a  knight  so  gay, 

And  to  Mary^s  charch-yard  he  rode  away. 

He  tied  his  steed  at  the  church  door. 

He  went  round  the  church  three  timet  and  four. 

The  waterman  into  the  church  then  went. 

While  great  and  small  around  him  bent. 

The  priest  stood  at  the  altar  there, 

And  cried—"  What  pale  knight  have  we  here  ?" 

Then  smiled  to  herself  the  lovely  maid — 

"  O  would  the  pale  knight  were  mine  !'*  she  said. 

He  stepped  over  one  stool  and  two : 

"  O,  maiden  give  me  your  troth  so  true.'' 


She  gave  him  her  hand  right  willingly  j 
"  Here  hast  thou  my  troth— I  '11  follow  thee.'' 
They  went  with  the  marriage  drowd  away, 
And  danced  all  fearlessly  and  gay. 
They  danced  down  on  the  ocean  strand ; 
They  were  alone  now,  hand  in  hand. 
**  Hold,  beautiful  maid,  my  steed  for  me— 
The  neatest  little  ship  I  Hi  bring  to  thee  !*' 
And  when  they  came  imto  the  sand, 
Then  all  the  ships  turned  into  land. 
And  when  they  came  upon  the  Sound, 
The  beautiful  maid  sunk  on  the  ground. 
And  long  upon  shore  they  heard  the  cry 
Of  the  beautiful  maid  come  shrieking  by. 
I  counsel  ye,  maidens,  as  well  as  I  can — 
Oo  not  to  dance  with  the  Waterman. 
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Not  yet,  not  yet,  oh  pilgrim !  cast  aside 
The  dusty  sandal,  and  the  well-worn  staff; 

Athirst  and  fainting,  yet  must  thou  abide 
One  peril  more— and  strength  in  thy  behalf 

Shall  once  again  be  born— it  is  the  last ! 
Thou  sinkest  by  the  lonely  wayside  down, 

And  life,  o'erq)ent  and  weary,  ebbeth  past. 


The  lengthening  shadows  on  thy  path  are  thrown, 
And  thou  wouldst  rest,  forgetful  a(  life's  dream, 

Deluding,  vain,  and  empty,  and  here  die. 
Not  yet :  not  yet !  there  still  is  left  one  gleam 

To  onward  lure  thy  too  despairing  eye  j 
Gird  on  thy  staff,  the  shrine  is  yet  unwon ; 
Oh !  lose  not  thou  the  prize,  by  thb  last  work  undone. 
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born  women  barter  away  their  delicate  peraons — 1  will 
noc  say  beaits.    Heaven  knows  I  had  early  warning." 
"You  are  young  to  have   conceived   mch  pre- 
judices," faltered  Sir  Henry,  coloring,  for  the  late  Lady 


of  fire,  from  tiie  tortured  pridc  oi  my  iuiimm — uovor 
while  I  have  a  mind  to  comprehend  the  worthless 
blandi»hmentj»  o{  your  high-born  wunen — their  heart- 
lessncss  and  their  hollow  pretensions." 


THE    RECTOR'S    DAUGHTER. 


OR  THE  CASTLE  AND   THE  COTTAGE. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  I  lave  her  on  a  nearer  view, 
A  ipiritf  yet  a  woman  too : 
Her  household  motionf  lignl  and  frM 
And  step  of  virgin  liberty ; 
\  countenance  on  which  did  meet 
Sweet  records — promises  as  sweet ; 
,      A  creature  not  too  bright  nor  ffood 
For  human  nature's  daily  fooa  ; 
For  transient  sorrows — simple  wiles — 
Praise— blame— love— kissrs    tears  and  smiles." 

**  WrLLj-Sir  Henry,  I  have  listened  very  patiently, 
and  acknowledge  myself  much  edified,"  said  the  earl, 
liAing  a  glasa  of  Burgundy  to  his  lips,  but  scarcely 
tasting  it;  "still  am  I  imconvinced.  I  admit  Lady 
Jane  to  be  all  you  (describe  her — beautiful,  highly 
bred,  and  of  noble  lineage— but  these  are  the  very 
qimlificatioiis  that  I  object  to.  I  have  never  yet  seen  a 
meek  belle— high  breeding  but  too  often  polishes  the 
blush  from  a  maiden  cheek,  and — " 

"  But  do  you  object  to  beauty  and  birth  ?"  inter- 
rupted Sir  Henry. 

"  Beauty  is  a  pleasant  thin^in  a  rose,  which  is  im- 
cooscious  of'  it — but  save  me  from  your  highly  bred 
women — creatures  who  torture  their  very  hearts  into 
fashion — and,  as  for  birth — the, pomp  and  pride  of 
birth— :that,  too,  is  not  unpleasant,  when  it  runs  with 
the  family  estate  to  the  male  heirs,  with  whom  such 
things  should  be  left." 

*'  But  siu-ely  you  would  not  marry  one  of  inferior 
birth?" 

*(  I  have  no  thoughts  of  matrimony  at  all,"  replied 
the  young  earl  smiling,  **  and,  if  I  had,  it  is  jt»t  pos- 
sible that  an  earldom  which  traces  back  to  the  Con- 
que8t,'might  sustain  its  dignity  without  the  aid  of  ma- 
trimonial coimections." 

"  But  surely  you  intend  to  marry  some  time  ?  This  is 
a  strange  whim  for  a  nobleman  of  five-and-twenty, 
who  has  just  come  in  possession  of  his  estates,"  urged 
Sir  Henry,  who  had  three  sisters  just  ready  to  leave 
the  school-room. 

Lord  Seymour  shook  the  wine  in  his  glass  till  a  drop 
or  two  dashed  over  the  edge,  a  grave  expression — as 
if  a  train  of  unpleasant  thoughts  had  been  agitated — 
stole  over  his  face^  and  there  was  something  of  stern- 
ness in  his  maimer  when  he  spoke  again. 

"  I  have  seen  but  little  of  true  domestic  felicity  in 
my  own  class  of  life,"  he  said ;  "  my  very  soul  sickens 
at  the  mercenary  heartlessness  with  which  oinr  high- 
bom  women  barter  away  their  delicate  persons — I  will 
not  say  hearts.    Heaven  knou's  I  had  early  warning." 

"You  are  young  to  have  conceived  such  pre- 
judices," faltered  Sir  Henry,  coloring,  for  the  late  Lady 


Seymotu'  had  been  remotely  connected  with  his  own 
family. 

"  I  tQ/u  young  to  imbibe  them  when  my  poor  father 
stood  widowed  by  the  sin  of  his  wife^-Hiot  by  death — 
amid  the  splendor  of  his  ancestral  home,  with  three 
orphan  children  to  share  his  disgrace.  I  can  remem- 
berthe  proud,  imperious  beauty  of  the  frail  being  who 
gave  me  birth — she  vtba  the  daughter  of  a  duke.  Our 
escutcheon  was  tmslftincd  ti^l  then.  My  proud  father 
loved  another,  but  be  would  not  wed  beneath  his  rank 
— the  conventional  code  of  family  honor  was  his  reli- 
gion. An  aristocrat  in  soul,  he  must  wive  nobly,  to 
he  blended  his  own  haughty  blood  with  that  of  a  still 
more  exalted  line — he  must  be  girded  around  with 
family  honors.  Sir  Henry,  you  know  how  this  ended. 
She  leA  my  father's  roof— her  children — every  thing, 
for  a  base  adventtu^r.  Our  family  pride — where  was 
it  then  ?  crushed  and  trodden  to  the  earth,  by  the  very 
lieing  to  whom  my  father  had  sacrificed  the  best  afieo* 
tions  of  his  heart,  that  it  might  be  exalted.  It  In'oke 
his  heart — not  immediately — strcxig  hearts  do  not  give 
way  so;  but  his  wounded  pride,  his  thwarted  afiecticxis, 
recoiled  upon  him,  in  his  splendid  solitude  it  rusted 
into  his  thoughts,  and  at  length  ate  away  his  life.  His 
death  happened  years  after,  but  still  this  base  act  sent 
him  to  his  grave  at  last.  You  knew  the  earl  as  others 
knew  him,  a  haughty,  reserved  man,  whose  thoughts 
no  penetration  might  fathom,  whose  very  being  was 
knitted  to  his  rank ;  but  I  was  his  child,  scarcely  four 
years  old  when  this  mildew  fell  upon  his  pride;  I 
witnessed  the  stern  sorrow  which  the  world  never 
dreamed  of.  I  grew  up  amid  the  gathering  gloom  of 
his  desolate  splendor.  The  first  strong  impression 
t^en  by  my  young  mind  was  that  of  woman's  perfidy ; 
as  I  grew  up  the  impression  strengthened  with  my 
strength,  and  became  a  portion  of  my  manhood.  The 
hand  of  my  own  mother  planted  the  seed — her  sex 
and  class  must  reap  the  fruit  thereof— I  will  never 
wed  with  one  of  my  own  order,  never  wed  at  all,  un- 
less my  entire  .soul  is  poured  out  in  love  to  that  one 
being  who  shall  share  my  destiny." 

"  You  will  think  better  of  this;  but  let  ts  change 
the  subject,"  said  Sir  Henry,  dismayed  by  this  boist 
of  indignant  eloquence  in  a  being  tisually  so  refined 
and  passionless. 

"  Never,  while  I  can  remember  my  own  desolate 
infancy,  the  tears  which  I  have  seen  wrung,  like  drops 
of  fire,  fromr  the  tortured  pride  of  my  father — never 
while  I  have  a  mind  to  comprehend  the  worthless 
blandishments  of  your  hi^-bom  women — their  heart* 
lessness  and  their  hollow  pretensions." 
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"  This  is  but  your  second  season  in  town— Almack's 
opens  in  a  week,  and,  my  word  for  it,  some  of  the  fair 
debutantes  will  avenge  the  sex  on  you  before  it  closes 
again,"  said  Sir  Henry,  forcing  a  tone  of  gaiety  which 
he  could  not  feel,  for  there  was  so  much  of  feeling — 
deq>,  passionate  feeling — in  what  Seymour  had 
uttered,  an  earnestness  and  force  that  quite  discom- 
posed the  calm,  easy  baronet,  who  could  never  com- 
jNrehqnd  any  passion,  good  or  evil,  after  it  arose  above 
the  dignity  of  a  sensation.  Lord  Seymour  tried  to 
smile,  but  the  effort  was  at  variance  with  the  kindling 
eye  and  flushed  cheek  which  betrayed  deep  and 
serious  emotion. 

"  It  is  seldom  I  speak  of  my  mother,"  he  said, 
wiping  the  drops  from  his  forehead,  **  would  to 
Heaven  that  thoughts  were  as  easily  crushed  as 
words !  I  am  a  young  man  yet,  but  my  heart  is  old  in 
suspicion,  worn  callous  with  distrust  of  the  sex." 

*'  Worn  callous  by  a  fiddlestick !  away  with  such 
nonsense — one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,  nor 
does  the  mildew  which  settles  on  a  rose  toucii  the 
whc^e  bush.  Throw  off  this  morbid  nonsense  and 
oome  with  me  to  the  opera.  Lady  Jane  expects  you." 

"  Excuse  me,  I  leave  town  in  the  morning." 

"  Leave  town,  just  as  the  season  is  commencing ! 
are  you  mad,  or  only  romantic  ?" 

"  A  little  of  both,  perhaps,"  replied  Lord  Seymour 
with  a  smile,  for  he  had  made  a  strong  effort  to  fling 
off  thoughts  so  unsuited  to  the  place,  and  partially  suc- 
ceeded; "  but,  on  second  thought,  I  am  at  Lady  Janets 
disposal  for  the  evening,  a  little  music  may  humanize 
me  again.  Come,  I  hoar  your  carriage  at  the  door, 
mine  is  unnecessary  if  you  will  set  mc  do^^-n." 

As  the  two  young  men  were  stepping  into  their  car- 
riage at  the  door  of  Lord  Seymour's  dwelling,  a 
hackney  coach  *drove  by,  and  a  sweet,  girlish  face 
bent  eagerly  forward,  as  if  attracted  by  the  glittering 
equipage.  Before  the  young  earl  could  obtain  a  second 
glance  the  head  was  drawn  back,  but  those  delicate 
features,  that  wealth  of  golden  curls  falling  over  the 
brow,  haunted  him  like  a  dream. 

In  half  an  hour  Seymour  was  an  inmate  of  Lady 
Jane's  box,  self-possessed,  and  gracefully  rendering 
ail  those  nameless  attentions  to  the  high-bom  beauty, 
which  were  so  liable  to  be  misconstrued  by  the  world 
even  should  ihey'fail  to  interest  their  object.  All  at 
once  he  started,  leaned  forward  and  looked  earnestly 
into  the  pit.  He  had  seen  that  face  again,  more  beau- 
tiful a  thousand  times  than  it  had  appeared  in  the  dim 
lamplight.  The  opera  had  conunenced,  and  the  young 
girl  was  deeply  absorbed  by  the  n)usic.  Her  e3res,  so 
tender  and  deeply  blue,  were  lifted  to  the  stage  with  a 
look  of  bewildering  joy,  such  as  exquisite  harmony, 
heard  for  the  first  time,  might  kindle  in  the  face  of  a 
seraph.  The  light  gave  a  richer  tinge  to  the  ringlets 
of  pale  gold,  broken  up  as  they  were  in  a  thousand 
gossamer  viraves,  loosely  ccHifined  by  the  wreath  of 
tiny  roses  garlanded  over  her  brow.  A  dress  of  pure 
moftlin  was  folded  over  her  bosom,  and  hung  in  loose 
drapery  down  her  arms,  where  bracelets  of  large 
pearls  gleamed  whitely  through.  She  was  slender 
and  girlish  in  her  appearance,  and  her  soul  seemed 
bathing  itself  in  the  voluptuous  music  that  swelled 


through  the  building.  Seymour  could  ahnost  fancy 
that  he  sawl&B  pulsations  of  her  heart  as  it  rose  and 
fell  to  the  sweet  sounds,  awaking  it  to  a  new  and  more 
delicious  life. 

Lady  Jane  had  addressed  him  twice  and  received 
no  answer-she  turned  her  dark  eyes  to  his  face,  saw 
the  fixed  expression  of  his  gaze,  and  slowly  raising 
the  jeweled  glass  which  glittered  in  her  hand,  looked 
down  upon  the  pit.  The  head  wvs  turned  away,  Lady 
Jane  saw  nothing  but  a  white  shoulder  glancing  be- 
neath a  fold  of  pure  drapery,  with  two  or  three  long 
golden  ringlets  falling  over  it  and  trembling  in  the  light 
She  languidly  dropped  the  glass  to  her  lap  and  asked 
Seymour  what  he  was  gazing  at  so  intently. 

"  True,  it  is  wonderful,  I  did  not  dream  that  music 
could  affect  one  so." 

Lady  Jane  opened  her  large  eyes,  surprised  by  a 
reply  so  inapplicable  to  the  questicm,  and,  as  Seymour 
still  kept  his  gaze  on  the  pit,  she  lifted  her  glass  again. 

"  Ah !"  she  said,  with  a  slight  downward  curve  <^ 
the  coral  lip,  "  you  have  made  out  my  little  protigi 
and  her  reverend  papa.  A  pretty  rustic,  i^  she  not? 
One  can  almost  fancy  thai  she  brings  the  scent  of  our 
spring  violets  in  her  clothes." 

*<Doyou  know  her?"  inquired  Seymour,  aromed 
to  sudden  interest  in  what  his  companion  was  saying. 

The  lady  smiled  with  a  still  more  scornful  ex- 
pression— "  She  was  bom  on  my  father's  estate,^'  was 
the  concise  reply. 

'^  The  daughter  of  a  tenant,"  persisted  the  earl,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  beautiful  vision  so  earnestly  that 
he  did  not  perceive  the  scornful  smile  that  deepened 
on  the  beautiful  face  of  lAs  companion ;  "  the  daughter 
of  a  tenant — impossible !" 

•'  I  believe  our  rector  at  Grayton  has  charge  of  her — 
she  may  be  his  daughter — ^I  really  have  very  little 
knowledge  of  the  matter." 

There  was  scxnething  in  the  manner  of  this  reply 
that  arrested  Seymour's  attention ;  he  looked  up,  and 
a  quiet  smile,  that  had  a  gleam  of  her  own  scorn  in  it, 
came  to  his  lips.  **  I  see  your  ladyship's  father  in  Sir 
Henry's  box,  he  will  probably  be  able  to  give  me 
some  farther  information." 

The  next  moment  Lady  Jane  was  alone,  the  smile 
had  left  her  mouth,  and,  as  she  looked  dovfn  on  that 
fair  girl  in  the  pit,  an  unpleasant  gleam  came  and 
went  over  her  haughty  face. 

CHAPTER  n. 

It  was  the  close  of  a  beautiful  autumn  day,  the  haw 
leaves  took  a  golden  tinge  from  the  sunset,  and  the 
shadow  of  a  little  gothic  church,  overrun  with  ivy, 
seemed  to  have  rusted  its  image  on  the  bosom  of  a 
stream  that  swept  heavily  along  the  foot  of  a  thickly 
wooded  hill,  which,  at  that  hour,  enveloped  the  whole 
of  a  pretty  village  in  its  shadow.  On  an  opposite  ac- 
clivity the  turrets  of  a  lordly  castle  rose  in  hoary 
grandeur  against  the  sky.  Its  park  swept  greenly 
down  to  the  village,  and,  even  from  the  little  church, 
the  glow  of  its  flower  garden  might  be  detected 
through  the  distance,  as  if  the  warm  sunset  were  it- 
self turning  to  blossoms  on  the  hill  side. 
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On  the  bank  of  the  streun,  and  joit  above  the  little 
chnrch,  was  a  pile  oTgmy  rocks  covered  with  lichen  and 
wild  blossoms.  On  a  fragment  which  had  been  rent 
away  from  the  mass  and  bedded  in  the  thick  ferns,  sat 
a  youBDg  man,  with  a  sketch-book  in  his  hand,  and  a 
pencil  lying  between  the  leaves.  Now  and  then  he 
opened  the  book  and  began  to  sketch  the  old  church, 
which  formed  a  picturesque  object  enough  to  tempt 
any  artist  into  the  open  air  on  a  night  so  quiet  as  that; 
but  it  seemed  rather  remarkable  that  every  leaf  of  the 
book  was  embelljshed  with  the  same  object,  all  from 
that  very  position,  and  yet  no  page  was  finished  up, 
and  the  whole  building  bad  not  once  beeqi  taken  as  it 
stood.  Still  the  sketches,  as  far  as  they  went,  were 
bold  and  masterly,  betraying  not  only  superior  skill, 
but  genius  for  the  art.  '  But  that  evening  the  artist 
worked  fitfully;  his  eye  often  vi^andered  beyond  the 
chnrch  when  he  seemed  to  be  examining  its  propor- 
tions. He  became  more  and  more  restless  as  the  twi- 
light darkled  around  Iflm,  though  every  object  in  that 
beautiful  landscape  was  tranquil  as  an  infant's  dream. 
The  £unt  tinkling  of  a  sheep-bell  in  the  distant  hills, 
and  tiie  soft  flutter  of  a  bird  as  it  nestled  itself  down 
to  sleep  in  the  leaves  above  his  head,  were  all  the 
sounds  that  stirred  in  the  hazy  air.  Still  he  opened 
and  closed  his  book  impatiently,  and  at  last  flung  his 
pencil  into  the  stream,  and,  starting  up,  walked  to- 
ward the  church. 

Scarcdy  had  the  young  man  entered  the  shadow 
flung  by  that  picturesque  little  building,  when  a  young 
girl  sprung  lightly  into  the  porch,  and,  pushing  back  the 
ivy  that  fell  in  thick  masses  all  around  it,  looked 
eagerly  toward  the- rocks. 

At  the  first  glimpse  of  her  golden  ringlets  the  young 
man's  face  brightened ;  but  he  turned  and  went  hur- 
riedly back  to  lus  former  position,  where  he  waited  her 
approach,  his  fine  countenance  beaming  with  pleasant 
expectation. 

The  girl  sprung  eagerly  on,  casting  a  look  behind, 
as  if  terrified  lest  some  one  might  see  her  from  the 
village.  She  checked  her  pace  a  little  just  as  she 
came  to  the  pile  of  rocks,  and  went  round  the  point 
that  concealed  her  lover  more  leisurely.  It  was  a 
modest  wile,  and  only  done  that  he  might  not  deem 
her  too  eager  for  the  meeting ;  but  the  sweet  girl  viras 
breathless  when  she  reached  him,  and  her  cheeks 
glowed  like  a  damask  rose  kindled  by  the  sunshine, 
partly  from  exercise  and  partly  from  the  ardent  wel- 
come which  spaikled  in  the  dark  eyes  bent  upon  her. 

"  So  you  are  come  at  last,"  he  said,  joyfully.  He 
held  out  both  his  hands  and  she  placed  her  own  with- 
in them,  and  her  cheek  taking  a  still  deeper  red  as  he 
bent  his  lips  down  and  pressed  them  warmly  upon  the 
little  prisoner's.  She  lifted  her  clear  eyes  to  his  and 
smiled. 

"  Yes,  at  last  I  got  away." 

That  was  a  sweet,  low  voice,  which  might  have 
troubled  a  less  excitable  heart  than  listened  to  it  with 
restless  dreams,  and  there  was  a  world  of  afiection 
beaming  in  those  blue  eyes.  The  young  man  gased 
into  the  soul-lit  depths  till  all  the  poetry  of  his  warm 
nature  was  aroused.  He  bent  down  and  kissed  her 
forehead. 


"  It  was  cruel  to  keep  me  waiting  so— very  cmal, 
Clara." 

She  blushed^  and  a  pretty,  roguish  triumph  sparkled 
in  her  eyes. 

"  You  will  know  how  pleasant  it  is;  I  was  here  ftdl 
ten  minutes  before  you  last  night,  trembling  in  tha 
porch  there  like  a  poor  bird,  and  peeping  through  tha 
leaves  every  half  minute  till  you  came." 

"  And  so  you  kept  me  here  full  of  anxieties  on  pur- 
pose to  try  your  strength,"  said  the  young  man,  tap 
ping  her  cheek  with  his  sketch-book,  but-  still  with  • 
manner  that  had  something  of  displeasure  in  it 
«*  Woman,  womanrHtlike  everywhere— there  it  M 
trusting  you  with  power !" 

The  girl  instantly  became  serious,  for  her  ear  had 
caught  that  hirking  tone  as  a  sarcasm,  or  reproach. 

"  Indeed  I  would  have  come  before— I  did  my  best 
to  get  away  from  poor  papa,  but  he  was  reading  his 
next  discourse  to  me,  and  you  know  I  could  not  ap- 
pear impatient,  it  would  have  pained  him  so." 

"And was  it  a  good  discourse,  Clara?"  saidtho 
young  man,  smiling  kindly  upon  her. 

A  change  came  over  her  face,  her  eyelids  drooped, 
and  there  came  a  flush  upon  them,  as  if  tears  were 
mustering  beneath. 

**  It  made  me  very  sad,"  she  replied,  after  a 
pause. 

*'  And  why,  child— why  did  your  good  father's 
mon  make  you  sad?" 

*'  I  do  not  know.    But  it  set  me  to  thinking— " 

"Well,  dear." 

"  Thinking  seriously  on  vhm,t  am  ^Pi$j^  UStmAmf 
am  I  doing  wrong  to  meet  you  here?*' 

"  My  dear  Clara  !" 

"  Not  wrong— I  did  not  mean  that— not  wrong  im 
meeting  yoM,  but  in  concealing  it  from  my  father,  my 
poor  kind  father  who  has  always  been  so  good  to 


me." 

The  young  man  did  not  speak,  but  his  oountenanoe 
changed  slightly,  and  she  perceived  it. 

"  Do  not  mistake  me,"  she  added,  quickly,  as  she 
bent,  with  child- like  grace,  and  pressed  her  lipa 
timidly  to  his  hand.  "  I  mean  that  you  are  wise  and 
generous— that  you  could  not  ask  me  to  do  wrong, 
but  they  tell  me  that  men  do  not  judge  of  a  maiden's 
arts  as  women  do,  and  I  have  no  mother !" 

She  broke  ofi",  for  the  tears  were  forcing  themselves 
from  her  eyes,  though  she  had  closed  the  thick  lashes 
over  them  rapidly  once  or  twice  as  she  spoke,  in  a 
vain  eflbrt  to  disperse  the  moisture  before  it  formed 
into  drops.  He  drew  her  gently  to  his  bosom,  and 
smoothed  the  golden  hair  back  from  her  forehead 
with  his  hand. 

"  Do  not  distress  yourself  in  this  way,  my  swmC 
girl,"  he  said.  "  You  have  done  no  wrong,  thoiigii 
these  same  women  might  tell  you  so— even  the  mo> 
ther  you  talk  of,  were  she  alive.  Do  pot  reproaok 
me  with  tears,  girl ;  you  are  bUuneless  in  all  things 
if  there  is  fault,  it  rests  with  me— I  mean,  that  I  shouHl 
have  spoken  with  your  father  before  this." 

She  looked  eagerly  in  his  face.  "  And  you  will, 
Charles — ^you  wiU  speak  with  him  now !" 

Her  lover  shook  his  head.    "  He  would  ask  what  a 
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poor  artist  had  to  do  with  love,  and  ydmt  should  I  an- 
•wer?" 

She  looked  in  his  faoe  with  much  earnestness. 
"  Say  that  his  daughter  loves  the  poor  artist." 

The  young  man  was  greatly  moved,  his  dark  eyes 
g|jsten«l  with  moisture,  and  some  severe  strug^e 
seemed  going  on  in  his  bosom. 

"  I  know  that  she  does — that  she  thinks  so,  at  least, 
but  time  and  absence  may  work  great  changes,  even 
here."  He  had  turned  from  her  and  muttered  these 
words  to  himself. 

She  approached  him  timidly,  and,  nestling  her  hand 
in  his  again,  stood  by  his  side  in  silence. 

**  Clara,"  he  said,  drawing  her  toward  him,  and 
looking  earnestly  in  her  face ;  "  Clara,  you  are  right ; 
it  is  not  well  that  we  meet  here  so  oAen.  To-morrow 
I  shall  leave  the  village." 

The  girl  turned  very  pale,  but  ceased  to  weep. 

*'  I  may  be  absent  months,  perhaps  years,  but  my 
letum  is  certain.  Meantime,  you  are  free  to  wed 
any  one  who  may  present  himself."  She  grew  more 
deathly  pale,  and  her  large  eyes  filled  with  troubled 
light. 

The  artist  did  not  seem  to  heed  it,  but  he  drew  her 
hand  to  his  arm,  and  they  walked  alcmg  the  brink  of 
the  river  through  a  footpath  which  led  from  the  vil- 
lage. 

*'  Clara,"  he  said,  at  length,  pausing  by  the  stream, 
and  looking  down  into  the  deep  water  eddying  in  a 
flash  of  dying  sunlight;  "Clara,  do  you  fully  and 
from  your  whole  heart  confide  in  me  ?" 

"  With  my  entire  soul,"  she  answered. 

Again  they  walked  forward  in  silence,  both  lost  in 
agitating  thought.  Unkno>^'n  to  herself,  a  painful 
doubt  lurked  in  the  bosom  of  that  young  girl,  for 
where  concealment  exists  there  must  be  doubt — her 
heart  was  alternately  swayed  by  hopes  and  fears ;  she 
felt  that  there  was  mystery  somewhere.  She  believed 
that  he  loved  her  truly  and  well,  but  why  conceal  it 
from  her  father  ?  Poor  child,  her  heart  was  torn  with 
misgivings,  but  she  would  not  acknowledge  a  doubt 
even  to  herself. 

And  the  artist,  were  bis  reflections  happy  ones  ? — 
by  the  knitting  of  his  arched  brows — by  the  uneasy 
motion  of  his  lips  and  the  restlessness  in  those  dark 
eyes,  one  might  safely  answer  no.  Was  he  one  of 
those  men  who  awoke  the  melody  of  an  innocent 
heart,  that  his  ear  may  feast  on  the  sound  of  its  break- 
ing strings  ?  Had  he  deceived  that  loving  and  inno- 
oent  jroung  creature  ?  Was  he  about  to  add  deeper 
wrong  to  that  already  committed  ?  There  was  some- 
thing in  that  open  forehead,  so  high  and  full  of  in- 
tellect— an  expression  lying  about  the  finely  chiseled 
mouth,  and  the  misty  tenderness  brooding  in  his  eyes, 
that  forbade  the  supposition.  Yet  though  he  might 
be  honorable,  he  tmu  selfish — intensely  selfish,  as 
most  men  are  in  their  dealings  with  women.  He 
knew  that  the  gentle  creature  by  his  side  had  rendered 
up  the  great  treasure  of  her  womanhood — its  first, 
deep  love.  He  knew  that  love  to  be  pure,  and  felt  in 
his  innermost  soul  that  no  trial  was  necessary  to 
prove  the  depth  and  disinterestedness  of  her  afiection. 
Still,  with  that  unaccountable  feeling  so  frequently 


connected  with  the  most  ardent  love,  he  was  prepar- 
ing a  mental  torture  for  her  which  few  hearts  could 
have  endured.  Her  soul  must  go  through  the  fiery 
furnace  of  doubt  and  fears  before  it  could  be  deemed 
of  that  pure  gold  which  he  must  receive  in  exchange 
for  his  own  firm  but  exacting  love. 

Our  natures  would  seem  to  be  made  up  of  contra- 
dictions ;  how  often  is  it  that  we  can  deliberately  tor- 
ture (Mr  trifle  with  the  feelings  of  a  beloved  object  for 
the  mere  pleasure  of  proving  the  power  we  have 
obtained  over  one  human  heart,  and  yet  how  deeply 
may  that  object  be  loved  all  the  time.  It  would  some- 
times appear  that  men  of  the  highest  intellect  ore 
most  given  to  this  species  of  mental  torture.  But  the 
afiecti(»s  of  a  good  heart  are  costly  playthings  even 
for  the  great,  and  that  man  who  plays  wantonly  with 
the  feelings  that  are  twining  around  him  may  feel 
them  give  way  when  his  own  proud  soul  must  trem- 
ble at  the  shock. 

The  lovers  sat  down  benes^  an  oak  tree  which 
had  often  terminated  their  rambles.  The  artist  took 
the  hand  which  still  rested  on  his  arm.  It  trembled 
vi<^ently,  not  with  the  gentle  heart-thrill  that  had  so 
often  caused  its  pulse  to  flutter,  but  with  a  sharp, 
nervous  tremor  that  spoke  of  suflering— suppressed, 
but  acute  suflering." 

"  Clara,"  he  said,  "  do  you  love  me  ?" 

She  looked  at  him  almost  proudly,  and  a  faint  smile, 
not  of  pleasure,  stole  over  her  lips,  as  she  replied  to  a 
question  which,  under  the  circumstances,  was  un- 
generous and  selfish. 

"  Do  I  love  you?"  she  said,  with  a  proud  eflbrt  to 
stifle  the  emotions  that  were  almost  choking  her. 
"  Have  you  brought  me  here  to  ask  thai  question  ?" 
She  turned  away  her  face  and  pretended  to  trifle  with 
a  tuft  of  crimson  wild  blossoms  that  grew  by  the 
gnarled  root  on  which  she  was  sitting.  It  would  not 
do — that  meek  heart  was  full — she  bent  her  head  still 
lower  and  sobbed  aloud.  The  artist  sat  by,  a  little 
agitated,  it  is  true,  but  still  firm  in  the  course  he  had 
decided  on. 

*'  Listen  to  me,  Clara,"  he  said,  still  retaming  her 
hand ;  "  I  am  but  an  bumble  artist,  poor  and  without 
patrons ;  as  such  I  should  not  have  sought  the  afi*ec- 
tions  which  you  tell  me  are  enlisted  in  my  favor. 
Clara,  in  one  thing  I  have  deceived  you !" 

She  started  as  if  a  blow  had  been  struck  upon  her 
heart,  but  did  not  look  up  or  change  her  position. 

"  Not  in  your  professions  of  afiection,"  she  said,  in 
a  choked  voice ;  "  say  that  you  are  true  to  me  there, 
and  I  can  submit  to  any  thing  else." 

The  artist  turned  to  conceal  the  struggle  it  cost  hmi, 
but  made  no  reply. 

*<No  answer,"  she  cried,  starting  to  her  feet  and 
clasping  her  hands  in  agony.  "  No  answer — then  yon 
do  not  love  me !" 

She  sat  down  again,  and  struggled  hard  against  her 
tears,  for  still  he  made  no  answer.  For  a  moment, 
there  viras  silence  between  the  young  pair — silence, 
save  the  quick,  half  stifled  sobs  that  broke  from  Clara's 
bosom.  At  length  she  spoke  again,  but  with  her 
hands  clasped  in  her  lap,  and  her  eyes  bent  upcxi  the 
gr^ss  at  her  feet. 
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"You  loved  me  onoe — lam  sure  of  it,"  sbeeud; 
"wB8  it  wrong  when  I  confeased  bow  much,  how 
completely  you  were  beloved  in  return? — wrong  to 
ny  that  with  my  lipa  which  every  act  and  tone  be- 
trayed each  moment?" 

**  No,  not  wrong,"  aaid  the  young  man,  halftmil- 
ing ;  "  though  much  frankneaa  is  not  often  found  in 
the  great  world." 

"  The  great  world,"  repeated  Clara,  with  tender 
bitterness.  "  2%m  is  my  world— here  where  my  &• 
therms  church  stands — ^where .  my  father  lives  and 
blesses  me.  In  this  world  I  have  been  taught  to 
speak  the  truth,  or  remain  silent" 

The  artist  took  her  hand  and  slightly  clasped  it. 

"And  are  you  happy  here — ^perfectly  content, 
aara?"he8aid. 

"  Content— -yes,  till  you  came  to  trouble  and  bless- 
since  then — chappy,  oh,  how  very  happy,  but  not  con- 
tent—I shall  never  know  tranquillity  again ;  have  I 
not  ke^  secrets  from  my  father  ?" 

"  It  shall  be  thus  no  longer— to-night  you  may  tell 
him  all." 

Clara  caught  his  hand  and  kissed  it  eagerly. 

"  But  listen  to  me,  girl.  We  must  part  here,  and 
perhaps  for  years.  Nay,  do  not  look  so  mournfully 
surprised.  Absence  must  test  the  strength  and  power 
of  the  love  we  feel  for  each  other,  or  think  we  feel. 
I  solemnly  believe  that  years  of  separation  can  never 
erase  your  sweet  image  from  my  soul — and  I  trust, 
nay,  am  almost  certain  that  you  will  not  love  another, 
and  that  when  I  return  to  this,  your  quiet  world,  the 
angel  that  has  made  it  a  paradise  to  me  will  appear  in 
the  little  porch  yonder,  smiling,  faithful,  and  lovely, 
as  now.  But  first  love  is  a  deceitful  thing,  Clara ;  it 
should  be  tried  and  well  understood  before  two  hu- 
man beings  can  stake  the  future  upon  it.  Absence  is 
a  severe  but  certain  test.  Like  gold  in  the  furnace, 
true  and  deep  afiection  becomes  more  holy  and  endur- 
ing by  it — mere  fancy  takes  its  own  worth  and  sinks 
to  the  insignificance  of  all  tinsel.  I  am  exacting  as 
well  as  poor,  my  girl,  but  something  in  my  own  heart 
tells  me  that  we  shall  only  love  each  other  better  for 
trial  and  separation.  You  must  learn  patience,  and  I — 
the  poor  artist — will  go  into  the  great  world  and  come 
back,  some  few  years  hence,  wealthy  and  great  per- 
haps, who  knows  ? — time  works  wonders.  Possibly 
it  may  transform  my  circumstances,  and  leave  the 
heart  still  faithful — we  shall  see." 

"  And  we  part  to-night,  and  for  years  ?"  said  Clara, 
preoccupied  by  this  one  overwhelming  idea. 

"  To-night,"  was  the  calm  reply. 

"But  you  love  me— you  do  love  me!"  she  rejoined, 
clasping  her  hands  on  his  ann,  and  lifting  her  tearful 
but  sparkling  eyes  to  his. 

"  As  my  own  life— as  my  own  soul !"  he  re- 
plied. 

The  young  girl  drew  a  deep  breath,  her  hands  un- 
clasped from  his  arm  and  fcdl  into  her  lap,  then  she 
lifted  them  to  her  face,  and  happy  tears  came  rushing 
between  the  slender  fingers,  like  rain-drops  broken  in 
their  fall  by  a  cluster  of  damask  rose-buds. 

"  Can  you  trust  me  now  ?  Fart  with  me  here  in 
full  faith,  believing,  knowing  that  I  vnll  return  thcngh 


years  pass  by,  and— if  you  still  desire  it— claim  you 
for  my  wife." 

Clara  removed  the  clasped  hands  from  her  eye0| 
laid  them  trustingly  in  his,  and  her  eloquent  eyes  aur 
swered  him.  He  drew  her  to  ttis  bosom,  kissed  her 
forehead,  her  hair,  her  hands,  and  the  soft,  violet  eyea 
that  were  still  dewy  vrith  tears. 

"  God  bless  you— God  forever  bless  you !" 

He  was  gone.  These  last  words  were  sounding  in 
her  heart,  but  she  was  alone.  The  twilight  deepened 
around  her,  the  golden  atmosphere  grew  purple,  and 
slowly  darkened  into  night.  A  star  came  out— an- 
other, and  another.  Then  the  young  girl  aiase, 
passed  through  the  dusky  porch  of  the  church,  and 
entered  her  own  dwelling. 

The  rector  viras  in  his  little  study,  musing  over  the 
pages  of  a  manuscript  sermon  that  lay  on  the  table 
before  him.  The  \^indow,  which  opened  into  a  rustic 
garden,  vras  up,  and  the  odor  of  a  flowering  vine  that 
clung  about  the  sash  enriched  every  breath  of  air  that 
fanned  his  temples.  A  benevolent  and  almost  femi* 
ninely  gentle  face  was  that  of  the  good  divine.  The 
repose  and  dignity  of  age  himg  about  him,  yet  he  was 
but  little  beyond  the  middle  stage  of  life.  Scarcely  a 
tinge  of  snow  mingled  vnth  the  fine,  but  scanty  hair 
that  waved  over  his  forehead,  and  his  hands,  almott 
girlishly  small,  were  white,  and  rendered  youthful  in 
their  appearance  by  a  contrast  with  the  dark  color  of 
his  clerical  vestments.  As  the  good  man  sat  musing 
over  his  labor  of  Christian  love,  the  door  softly  opened 
and  Clara  glided  into  the  room.  She  was  paler  than 
usual,  and  a  faint  flush  about  the  eyes  was  just  dis- 
cernible as  the  lamplight  fell  upon  her  face.  She 
moved  gently  forward,  knelt  down  at  her  father's 
feet,  and  kissed  his  hand.  It  must  have  been  a  fa- 
miliar act  of  aflection,  for,  without  lifting  his  eyeb 
from  the  manuscript,  the  rector  drew  his  hand  /rom 
those  rosy  lips  and  smoothed  the  golden  hair  of  his 
child  gently,  and  as  if  the  fond  movement  had  become 
so  natural  to  him  that  his  hand  had  learned  to  caress 
the  sweet  girl  while  the  mind  was  half  occupied  in 
religious  meditations. 

Clara  bent  beneath  the  caressing  hand  of  her  parent 
till  her  forehead  almost  touched  his  knee. 

"  Father !"  she  said,  at  length,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Well,  my  child." 

The  rector  did  not  lift  his  eyes  from  the  manuscript 
as  he  spoke,  but  Clara  was  silent,  and  the  struggle 
that  was  going  on  in  her  heart  imparted  itself  to  her 
frame.  The  father  felt  her  tremble,  and  turned  his 
eyes  anxiously  on  I}er  face.  Those  sweet  features 
bore  traces  of  recent  agitation,  but  they  were  then 
calm,  and,  though  pallid,  gentle  and  resolute  in  their 
expression. 

The  rector  moved  the  pile  of  manuscript  from  hun 
and  bent  over  his  child — 

"  Clara,"  he  said  fondly,  "  I  am  afraid  these  eve- 
ning dews  are  not  wholesome ;  thy  hair  is  wet  with 
them,  child ;  thy  cheek  is  white,  and  even  in  this  bland 
sununer  air  thy  limbs  tremble  with  cold." 

"  Father,  it  is  not  cold,  nothing  could  make  me 
tremble  so  but  the  thought  that  I  have  had  conceal- 
ments from  you,  my  kind  good  parent" 
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"How,  Clara,  how  conoealmento,  wbai  doeB  tiiis 


<*  I  have  been  out  much  of  late,  father,'*  aaid  the 
gffi  in  a  faltermg  voice,  "  but  not  alone.** 

«  Not  alone,  Clara,"  repeated  the  rector  with  be- 
wilderment. 

"  No,  father,  the  yomig  artist— the— " 

"  WeU,  child,  weU !»» 

"  He  joined  me  in  my  walks — for  a  time  it  was  by 
accident,  then  by  tacit  understanding,  and  at  last  I 
met  him  every  evening  by  the  rock  beyond  the 
chnrch.'* 

The  rector  shook  his  head ;  a  faint,  troubled  smile 
came  to  his  lips — 

**  Oh,  Clara,  Clara !"  he  said  with  mournful  tender- 
ness, "  it  was  not  well,  child,  it  was  not  well.'* 

Then,  as  if  to  soften  even  this  gentle  reproach,  he 
laid  his  hand  on  her  head  again  and  murmured — 

**  Poor  child,  she  has  no  mother,  and  I  am  too  much 
with  my  books.  Well,  this  handsome  artist,  child, 
he  loves  thee,  is  it  not  so  ?  and  would  ask  the  rector's 
pardon  for  having  stolen  away  the  affections  of  his 
only  child— his  pardon  and  his  blessing.  Have  I 
gOMsed  aright?"  said  the  distressed  parent  in  a  voice 
tremulous  with  anxiety  and  sorrow,  but  still  kind. 

"  Alas !  he  is  gone,  I  have  come  alone  for  pardon, 
tmly  for  pardon,"  murmured  Clara,  and  her  head  fell 
upon  her  father's  knee.  **  He  is  poor,  very  poor,  and 
has  gone  hence  for  years,  it  may  be  forever,"  and  now 
the  poor  girl  could  restrain  her  grief  no  longer,  but 
covered  her  face  and  sobbed  aloud. 


**  Hash,  child,  hush !  the  young  man  will  write  to 
m — of  course  he  will  write — and  till  then  we  must 
think  of  some  way  to  help  him.  He  seems  modest  and 
intelligent— we  shall  see — ^we  shall  see— the  parsonage 
is  large  enough  for  us  all — the  neighborhood  is  full  of 
beautiful  views— of  course  the  young  man  has  gone 
up  to  London — ^I  will  write  to  my  patron  regarding 
him  should  be  prove  worthy— don't  cry,  child— hush 
— hush — it  will  all  turn  out  well — there  is  plenty  of 
room  in  this  little  study  for  his  easel,  and  I  shall  love 
to  look  over  him  as  he  paints,  it  vnll  be  a  relief  when 
I  am  tired  of  writing.  I  only  wish  he  had  not  gone 
away— I  had  begun  to  love  the  youth  as  if  he  had 
already  been  my  son.  That  is  well,  very  well;  it 
joys  me  to  see  a  smile  on  thy  cheek  again.  Come, 
come,  all  will  be  well,"  and  drawing  his  child  to  his 
bosom  the  rector  talked  of  the  future ;  and,  when  she 
had  told  him  all — the  mystery  of  his  last  interview, 
every  thing— the  guileless  man  encouraged  her  to 
hope — was  sure  as  herself  that  the  artist  would  return, 
and  dismissed  her  to  rest  comforted  and  almost  happy. 

The  moment  he  was  alone  in  his  study,  the  curate 
sunk  to  his  knees  and  prayed;  tears,  hitherto  re- 
strained, broke  froi^  his  eyes,  and  as  the  lamplight 
fell  upon  his  forehead  it  revealed  a  struggle  of  feelings 
which  no  human  being  had  ever  witnessed  in  that  mild 
face.  Toward  midnight  he  arose  from  his  knees,  pale, 
but  with  a  tranquil  smile  upon  his  lips,  and  as  he  took 
up  the  lamp  and  entered  his  sleeping-room  he  liflted 
his  meek  eyes  devoutly  upward,  murmuring—"  Yes, 
all  will  yet  be  well !"  [Conclusion  in  our  n^xt. 


CHILDHOOD. 


FROM  THE  DANISH  OF  BAGGESEN. 


BT  HSUKT  w.  lonofzllow. 


TsBBS  was  a  time  when  I  was  very  small, 
When  my  whole  frame  was  but  an  ell  in  height. 

Sweetly,  as  I  recall  it,  tears  do  foil, 
And  therefore  I  recall  it  with  delight. 

I  ^wrted  in  my  tender  mother's  arms. 
And  rode  a-horseback  on  best  father's  knee ; 

Alike  were  sorrows,  passions,  aikhalarms. 
And  Gold,  and  Greek,  and  Love,  miknown  to  me. 


Then  seemed  to  me  this  World  far  less  in  sise, 
Likewise  it  seemed  to  me  less  wicked  far ; 

Like  points  in  Heaven,  I  saw  the  stars  arise. 
And  lunged  for  wings  that  I  might  catch  a  star. 

I  saw  the  moon  behind  the  island  fade. 
And  thought  "  Oh  were  I  on  that  island  there  t 

I  ooold  find  out  of  what  the  moon  is  made, 
Find  out  how  large  it  is,  buw  round,  how  fair !" 

Wondering,  I  saw  God's  sun,  through  western  skies, 
Sink  in  the  ocean's  golden  lap  at  night, 


And  yet,  upon  the  morrow,  early  rise. 
And  paint  the  eastern  heaven  with  crimson  light. 

And  thought  of  God,  the  gracious,  heavenly  Father^ 
Who  made  me  and  that  lovely  sun  on  high. 

And  all  those  pearls  of  heaven,  thick  strung  together, 
Dropped,  clustering,  from  his  hand  o'er  all  the  sky. 

With  childish  reverence  my  young  lips  did  say 
The  prayer  my  pioos  mother  taught  to  me ; 

<*  Oh,  gentle  God !   Oh,  let  me  strive  alway 
Still  to  be  wise,  and  good,  and  foUow  Thee !" 

So  prayed  I  for  my  father  and  my  mother, 
And  for  my  sister,  and  for  all  the  town ; 

The  king  I  knew  not,  and  the  beggar>brother. 
Who,  bent  with  age,  went,  sighing,  up  and  down. 

niey  perished,  the  blithe  days  of  boyhood  perished, 
And  all  the  gllidness,  all  the  peace  I  knew  \ 

Now  have  I  but  their  memory,  fondly  cherisbed— 
Qod !  may  1  never,  never  lose  that  too ! 


HATE  AND  PATE. 

A  SEA  STORY. 
FROM  THE  DIARY  OP  BURKHARDT,  THE  PILOT. 


BT  UMM.  S.  F.  XLLST. 


I  CAN  remember  nothing  of  my  earliest  childhood, 
except  that  I  lived  in  a  narrow  and  silent  street,  in 
Han^Nirg,  or  rather  an  alley,  too  close  to  allow  of  the 
passage  of  carriages.  I  was  called  **  Heinrich"  by 
the  old  woman  who  took  care  of  me,  and  by  the  few 
poor  people  who  came  to  visit  her;  was  always 
dressed  with  rather  more  care  than  the  other  children 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  every  Christmas  I  received 
a  handsome  present  of  toys  and  other  nice  things. 
When  I  asked  why  other  children  had  a  father  and 
mother,  and  I  none,  I  was  told  that  my  parents  were 
dead,  and  that  I  mnst  not  ask  snch  troablesome  ques- 
tions. At  the  age  of  six,  I  was  sent  to  school,  where 
I  acquired  so  much  learning  as  to  enable  me  to  write, 
and  to  calculate  figures. 

I  remember  receiving  visits,  at  long  intervals,  and 
always  after  dusk,  from  a  lady  closely  wrapped  in  a 
mantle,  who  used  to  send  for  me  in  the  little  parlor, 
and  caress  me  affectionately,  and  who  rarely  went 
away  without  leaving  me  some  little  present.  Her 
face,  as  I  recollect  distinctly,  was  pale  and  sad,  but 
very  beautiful,  and  its  sweet  sorrowful  expression 
produced  so  strong  an  impressi<Mi  on  my  feelings  that 
I  never  forgot  those  interesting  features. 

Ten  years  passed  away  in  a  very  monotonous  man- 
ner, and  I  began  to  be  tired  of  going  to  school.  One 
day  a  man  of  stately  figure  presented  himself  at  our 
door,  and  inquired  for  me.  He  gave  me  a  salutation 
from  the  lady  above  mentioned,  whom  I  had  not  seen 
for  three  years,  and  informed  me  that  he  was  about  to 
change  the  course  of  my  life.  It  was  time,  he  said, 
that  I  should  choose  an  occupation  which  could  render 
me  a  useful  citiien. 

This  exactly  suited  my  wishes,  for  I  had  looked 
with  longing  eyes  into  the  world  beyond  the  limits  of 
that  narrow  dwelling.  I  eagerly  asked  the  friendly 
stranger  if  I  could  go  to  sea,  on  board  one  of  those 
beautiful  ships. 

This  question  decided  my  fate.  After  some  further 
examination,  it  was  determined  that  I  should  be  a 
sailor.  Three  weeks  afterward  I  reoeived  orders  to 
repair  to  Captain  Borcher,  of  "  The  Artemisia,"  who 
had  been  directed  to  instruct  and  prepare  me  for  the 
duties  of  a  seaman.  I  shed  no  tears  at  parting  with 
my  old  nurse,  for  she  had  always  treated  me  with  the 
greatest  indifference.  I  had  hitherto  felt  alone,  having 
no  one  to  sympathise  with  me,  or  to  share  my 
thoughts ;  now  the  whole  world  was  open  to  me ;  all 
my  past  sorrows  were  forgotten,  and  the  fntore  seemed 
decked  in  the  brightest  colors. 

I  became  a  sailor;  henceforth  my  narrative  mmt, 
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after  the  fashion  of  my  craft,  assume  the  characterof 
a  diary. 

I  was  well  received  by  Captain  Borcher ;  he  asked 
me  a  few  questions,  and  engaged  me  as  cabin  boy,  at 
eighteen  marks  a  month.  I  entered  at  once  upon  my 
service.  In  the  afternoon  came  the  friendly  man  "vi^ 
had  recommended  me  to  this  place ;  he  brought  me  a 
seaman's  chest,  full  of  clothes,  bed-linen,  and  bo(4a— 
with  an  inventory  of  every  thing,  I  was  completely 
ftimished. 

Wind  N.  N.  E.  Tide  up.  The  captain  gave  orders 
to  prepare  for  sailing.  The  vessel  had  its  full  freight. 
The  water-casks  were  filled.  •  •  •  •  All  ready. 
Wind  S.  E.  and  fresh.  *  '  *  A  boat  came  alongside 
with  two  passengers,  a  man  and  a  woman.  It  was 
moonlight  and  clear.  Preparations  were  made  to  set 
sail  inmiediately.  I  was  ordered  to  be  on  the  fint 
night  watch. 

Wind  S.  E.    Seven  knots.    Clear  the  whole  day. 

The  next  mornings— the  wind  continued  S.  E.,  and 
the  log  showed  eight  knots.  As  I  came  on  deck,  I 
saw,  near  the  cabin  door,  our  male  passenger.  Close 
by  him  sat  a  lady,  whose  face  I  could  not  see,  becaose 
she  wore  a  large  drooping  hat,  and  a  long  veil.  But  I 
recognized  the  man  at  once ;  it  was  no  other  than  my 
benefactor ;  the  same  who  had  brought  me  from  my 
wearisome  school-life,  and  introduced  me  into  the 
present  scene  of  excitement  and  usefulness.  I 
hastened  to  him,  seized  his  hand  and  pressed  it  to  my 
lips,  while  he  regarded  me  with  a  look  of  kindness. 
The  lady  drooped  her  head,  and  I  heard  her  sob 
gently.  When  the  stranger  noticed  this,  he  took  me 
by  the  hand,  led  me  to  the  vessel's  side,  and  sakk- 
**  Very  good,  my  son !  but  control  your  feelings,  and 
behave  so  as  not  to  provoke  the  raillery  of  your  com- 
rades.  Now  go— and  see  that  breakfast  is  soon  ready 
for  this  lady." 

I  obeyed;  and  as  they  both  descended  into  the 
cabin,  the  captain  called  to  me  above  to  bring  him  hii 
glass.  I  did  so,  and  was  standing  near,  awaiting  hii 
farther  orders,  when  the  boatswain  came  up  to  him 
and,  with  a  bow,  said, 

"  Captain,  is  not  the  old  man  who  came  oo  board 
the  day  we  sailed  to  go  on  the  voyage  as  a  steerage 
passenger?" 

"Exactly,"  answered  the  captain;  "it  was  soiw 
took  his  passage." 

"If  that  is  the  case,  captain,"  eoMimied  the  boat 
swain,  "  we  all  beg  of  you  to  give  him  a  place  be- 
tween the  deeks  to  sleep.    I  say  it  not  oo  my  own  ae> 
ooont,  I  speak  in  the  name  of  all  the  men.    Ha  can 
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ett  with  the  sailors,  but  not  sleep  with  them— and  for 
the  simple  reason  that  he  does  not  choose  to  sleep  at 
all.  He  is  so  restless  that  he  cannot  lie  still,  nor  be 
silent  for  five  minutes  together,  and  he  does  not  mind 
disturbing  us.  Now,  captain,  we  have  to  do  our 
work,  and  we  must  have  sleep." 

"Go  along;  you  shall  not  be  overtasked;  I  will 
speak  with  the  old  man,"  answered  the  captain. 

I  was  surprised  to  learn  there  was  a  passenger  on 
board  whom  I  had  not  seen,  and  knew  nothing  about, 
and  concluded  he  must  have  come  the  evening  before 
we  sailed,  while  I  was  on  land  attending  to  some  pre- 
parations of  my  own.  The  weather  all  that  day  was 
rough  and  stormy,  and  neither  the  lady  nor  her  com- 
panion appeared  on  deck.  Toward  night  I  saw  the 
old  man,  who  had  been  told  the  captain  wished  to  see 
him,  go  up  and  inquire  what  was  wanted.  His  man- 
ner was  courteous  but  guarded. 

"Master  Wilner,"  said  the  captain,  as  he  mo- 
tioned him  to  a  seat  on  a  poultry  coop  near,  and 
sealed  himself  beside  him,  "  I  have  given  you  pas- 
sage to  the  West  Indies  in  my  vessel,  but  it  was  un- 
derstood that  you  should  lie  quiet,  and  give  no  cause 
of  complaint.  How  is  this?  all  my  men  complain  of 
yon,  that  you  disturb  their  rest  by  your  singular  be- 
havior. They  desire  that  you  be  not  permitted  to 
sleep  below.  I  charge  you  to  let  me  hear  no  more  of 
this,  for  if  to-morrow  I  find  the  disturbance  has  been 
repeated,  I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  giving  you 
a  place  to  sleep  among  the  barrela  and  boxes  between 
the  decks." 

"  I  will  do  what  I  can,"  replied  the  old  man,  sul- 
lenly. "  But  your  crew  are  a  thoughtless,  frolicsome 
set,  who  have  never  known  trouble,  and  know  not 
how  to  feel  for  an  unfortunate  man.  I  am  old  and 
have  borne  much  in  the  world.  I  do  not  know,  cap- 
tain, if  you  are  a  married  man?" 

The  captain  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Well,  then,  I  am  also,  and— but  I  will  tell  you 
my  story.  I  am  a  native  of  Hamburg.  A  friend  in 
Jamaica,  many  years  since,  promised  me  his  daughter 
in  marriage,  and  I  went  over  to  fulfill  the  contract. 
To  be  brief,  I  found  that  the  girl  had  engaged  her 
affections  to  some  one  else,  and  she  repulsed  me  with 
haughty  words.  All  in  vain,  however ;  for  I  was  her 
father's  creditor  to  a  large  amount,  sufficient  to  reduce 
him  to  absolute  beggary.  My  friend,  the  father,  saw 
I  was  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  commanded  his 
daughter  to  receive  me.  She  was,  indeed,  one  of  the 
loveliest  maidens  I  had  ever  beheld.  When  she  found 
her  father  inexorable,  she  endeavored  to  excite  my 
oompassioo,  but  I  did  not  choosse  to  give  up  my  claim 
to  her  hand.  In  short,  I  gave  her  (he  liberty  of  choos- 
ing between  the  two,  to  take  me  as  her  husband,  or 
tee  her  father  brought  to  beggary  and  a  prison.  I 
need  not  tell  you  what  was  done  to  influence  her  de- 
cision; suffice  it  to  say,  fourteen  days  after  she  be- 
came my  wife.  I  might  now  have  been  happy,  for  I 
had  a  real  passion  for  her,  had  not  her  paleness  and 
obstinate  grief  been  a  constant  reproach  to  me.  She 
teemed  to  accuse  me  of  having  caused  her  life-long 
wretchedness.  I  did  not  often  inflict  my  pretence  on 
her,  and,  though  a  married  man,  led  as  lonely  a  life 


as  before,  in  hopes  that  with  time  her  heart  might  be 
softened  toward  me.  Was  it  not  a  worthy  self-eacri- 
fioe,  that  I  should  make  myself  thus  unhappy  on  her 
account? 

"  One  morning  I  was  walking  in  a  grove  that  ad- 
joined the  plantation  of  my  father-in-law,  not  far  from 
the  house.  Suddenly  a  man  passed  me  rapidly,  and  I 
saw  that  he  was  young  and  of  fine  figure.  I  knew 
him,  by  the  description  that  had  been  given  me,  to  be 
no  other  than  the  man  my  wife  had  so  long  loved.  I 
looked  after  him  till  he  disappeared,  and  then  I  per- 
ceived something  white  among  the  bushes.  Pursuing; 
it,  I  saw  a  female  figure  hurrying  toward  the  house. 
I  stood  still  with  surprise  and  anger.  The  blood 
rushed  to  my  face,  I  trembled  in  every  limb,  for  I  be- 
came convinced  in  a  moment  that  my  wife  was  still 
carrying  on  her  intrigue  with  her  former  lover. 
When  I  had  somewhat  composed  myself,  I  turned  to- 
ward the  house,  and,  as  I  turned,  saw  a  pocket-bo<^ 
lying  on  the  ground.  It  belonged  beyond  doubt  to  the 
man  who  had  passed  me.  I  opened  it  eagerly;  the 
name  of  the  owner  was  within;  it  vras  Walter 
Hermann,  and  there  was  a  date  of  Kingston.  Among 
the  papers  I  found  several  that  indicated  an  intimacy 
of  long  continuance  between  this  Hermann  and 
Madame  Wilner.  Among  others— judge  if  I  had  not 
matter  for  rage  and  despair — ^was  this  letter,  written 
to  him  by  my  wife." 

The  old  man  here  took  a  manuscript  letter  from  his 
pocket-book,  and  read  aloud — 

"  Our  fate  is  irrevocably  decided— we  are  lost  to 
eadi  other  forever !  That  holy  man  who  united  us, 
who  alone  witne^ed  our  vows,  if  dead !  With  him 
all  proof  of  our  marriage  has  perished ;  for  my  cruel 
father  has  artfully  possessed  himself  of  the  papers — 
of  all  that  could  serve  to  prove  it — and  has  destroyed 
them.  Should  all  be  made  known,  I  should  now  be 
regarded  only  as  a  guilty  and  abandcmed  wcnnan, 
cursed  by  her  parents,  and  by  all  the  world.  Yet  his 
fate,  too,  is  in  my  hands.  To  bend  me  to  his  will,  my 
father  has  sworn — and  I  know  his  fearful  resolution — 
to  kill  yoUf  if  I  do  not  submit.  Alas !  dare  I  hesitate 
for  one  moment  ?  You  must  live,  Walter — not  only 
for  my  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  our  son !  That  hap- 
less orphan — to  save  him  from  murderous  enemies — 
must  bear  neither  your  name  nor  mine ;  he  must  be 
brought  up  in  ignorance  of  both  his  parents.  He  is 
delivered,  Walter,  to  your  care ;  be  his  protecting 
angel,  his  happy  father,  and  forget  his  most  miserable 

mother, 

Matilda." 

*'  Judge,"  continued  the  old  man,  "  if  I  had  not 
cause  for  the  fury  I  felt  on  reading  this  treacherous 
letter !  Of  course,  I  did  not  believe  in  the  pretended 
marriage ;  but  I  knew  that  I  had  wedded  a  worthless 
woman.  I  hastened  to  the  presence  of  my  deceitful 
father-in-law,  and  my  faithless  wife.  Foaming  with 
rage,  scarce  master  of  my  words,  I  displayed  the 
letter  before  their  eyes.  The  father  grew  pale  as 
death,  and  could  not  find  language  to  reply  to  my  just 
accusation;  he  hung  his  head  in  shame  and  confusion. 
But  Matilda — see  the  boldness  of  a  guilty  woman! 
and  yet  at  that  moment  she  looked  more  beautiful 
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than  ever !— collected  benelf  at  ooce,  and  declared 
that  all  written  in  the  letter  was  true. 

'**Now  3rou  know  all!'  ahe  cried.  'Know,  too, 
that  I  abhor,  and  shall  abhor  you  as  long  as  I  live!  It 
is  yon  who,  through  my  father,  have  compelled  me  to 
become  a  wretch  whom  the  world  justly  regards  with 
horror;  a  perjured  wretch— ihe  wife  of  two  husbands! 
By  infernal  cunning  and  cruelty,  I  have  been  de- 
prived of  the  prods  of  my  lawful  marriage;  but  I 
swear  before  Heaven  to  be  faithful  ever  to  my  right- 
ful husband !  You  have  banished  my  child,  and  for 
that,  too,  I  hate  you !' 

"  Thus  spoke  Matilda,  and  from  that  day  she  never 
spoke  to  me,  either  for  gix)d  or  for  evil.  She  knew 
she  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  my  wife,  and  ful- 
filled every  duty  which  devolved  upon  her  as  mistress 
of  the  house,  but  without  a  word,  without  a  smile, 
and  with  a  cold  sternness  of  manner  that  was  appal- 
ling. You  may  imagine  that  this  behavior,  with  the 
discovery  I  had  made,  would  naturally  have  produced 
an  aversion  in  my  mind  toward  her.  Ah !  she  was 
beautiful— my  passion  increased  daily,  and  I  knew  no 
means  of  controlling  the  feeling  that  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  me.  With  my  love  grew  jealousy,  its  in- 
separable companion;  and  I  was  continually  tor- 
mented by  the  fear  that  Heraiann,  who  pretended  to 
superior  rif^  over  my  wife,  would  endeavor  to  see 
and  speak  vrith  her.  At  last,  I  put  in  execution  a 
plan  of  going  secretly  to  Europe.  I  arranged  all  with 
my  &ther-in-law  so  secretly  that,  to  the  day  of  our 
departure,  none  but  tn  two  knew  what  was  to  take 
place.  Matilda's  father  remained  to  superintend  our 
plantations.  When,  twenty-four  hours  before  we  were 
to  sail,  I  informed  my  wife  of  my  determination,  she 
was  like  one  distracted.  I  rejoiced,  even  in  sight  of 
her  agony,  that  I  had  at  length  found  the  power  of 
moving  her,  and  refused  to  delay  our  departure  a 
single  hour.  She  wept  bitterly  all  that  day,  but 
seemed  more  composed  as  evening  approached; 
made  her  preparations  coldly  and  silently,  and  went 
on  board  the  vessel  without  a  sign  of  emotion,  bidding 
no  adieu  to  her  father,  whom  she  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  her  calamities.  The  cause  of  this  change 
in  her  demeanor  I  afterward  discovered;  she  had 
found  means  to  acquaint  her  lover  with  all  that  had 
occurred.  A  year  after  our  return  to  Hamburg,  one 
day  at  the  Exchange,  I  met  Hermann,  who  seemed  no 
longer  to  wish  to  conceal  himself  from  me.  It  was 
now  evident  to  me  that  he  had  brought  over  his  child, 
and  that  its  mother  paid  it  frequent  visits ;  but  all  my 
watching  could  not  discover  where  the  child  lived, 
nor  detect  Matilda  in  her  stolen  excursions.  A  deep 
and  tormenting  jealousy  took  possession  of  me ;  my 
thoughts  were  full  of  this  mystery— I  attended  to 
nothing  else.  Time  brought  me  no  relief;  I  neglected 
my  business,  and  at  last  saw  myself  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy.  The  failure  of  some  moneys  my  iather- 
in-law  had  promised  to  transmit  to  me  from  the  West 
Indies  completed  my  ruin. 

"  We  were  reduced  to  poverty,  and  lived  a  long 
time  thus,  often  borrowing  even  the  neoessaries  of 
life  with  difficulty.  Poverty !  It  can  mar  the  peace 
of  a  happy  home ;  what  a  hell  it  made  of  mine,  where 


I  mjBC  ever  the  same  rigid,  stem,  pitilesB  look !    Nay, 
Matilda  was  haughtier  and  more  repulsive  than  ever.'* 

The  captain  seemed  much  interested  in  the  old 
man's  narrative;  I,  who  stood  near,  was  intensely  ab- 
sorbed. I  could  not  help  feeling  the  liveliest  sympathy 
in  the  sufferings  of  Matilda,  and  her  poor  forsakeii 
child.  What  had  become  of  the  orphan !  but  as  I 
wiped  a  tear  from  my  eyes.  Master  Wihier  con- 
tinued. 

'*  Love  could  not  survive  such  injuries;  but  it  was 
a  savage  pleasure  to  know  her  even  more  miserable 
than  myself.  Conceive,  then,  what  my  feelings  most 
have  been  when,  returning  home  from  businiw  bo6 
day,  I  found  my  wife  had  gone  and  left  the  following 
letter : 

"  *  I  have  never  regarded  myself  as  your  wife,  so 
that  you  cannot  be  surprised  that  I  leave  you.  You 
concealed  from  me  the  illuess  of  my  father,  but  I  have 
discovered  it,  and  a  daughter's  duty  calls  me  to  him. 
He  has  not  treated  me  as  a  father  should,  it  is  true ; 
but  he  cannot  die  in  peace  without  seeing  me,  and  re- 
ceiving my  forgiveness.  As  to  you,  sir,  I  hope  we 
shall  never  meet  again.  When  I  receive  tidings  of 
your  death,  I  will  forgive  the  crime  by  which  you 
have  embittered  my  life.' 

"  What  was  I  to  do  ?  I  resolved  immediately  to 
follow  her.  Without  doubt,  she  has  fled  with  Her^ 
mann ;  but  I  will  pursue,  I  will  punish,  I  will  be  re- 
venged upon  them !  I  trust  to  the  excellence  of  your 
good  ship,  captain,  to  reach  the  West  Indies  as  soon 
as  they;  though  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  in 
what  vessel  they  have  sailed." 

The  old  man  ceased.  I  had  observed  that  the  cap- 
tain, while  listening  attentively,  had  yet  looked  dis- 
pleased; he  evidently  thought  Master  Wilner  con- 
cerned in  making  large  drafts  upon  his  sympathy.  He 
made  no  comment  on  the  story,  but  simply  advised 
the  old  man  to  go  below,  and  remain  quiet  in  future— 
as  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  do  any  thing  for  him,  at 
least  before  his  arrival  in  the  West  Indies.  Till  then, 
he  had  belter  avoid  complaint,  and  give  the  sailors  no 
opportunity  of  complaint  against  him. 

Thus  advised,  Wilner  returned  to  the  mess-room, 
and  the  captain  left  the  forward  deck.  Nothing 
worthy  of  note  occurred  for  some  days. 

Wind  S.  S.  E.,  and  the  long  swelling  waves  gave 
us  notice  that  we  had  entered  the  Spanish  Sea.  The 
weather  was  delicious,  and  the  men  began  to  talk  of 
Madeira.  Saw  three  ships,  and  spoke  one  of  them, 
the  commander  being  an  acquaintance  of  our  captain. 
The  sky  was  clear,  and  at  night  the  stars  shone  more 
brightly,  while  the  sea  glittered  like  fire.    •    •    •    • 

The  weather  became  vrarmer ;  though  the  air  mm 
fresh,  the  beat  of  the  sun  during  the  day  was  over- 
powering. An  awning  was  spread  over  the  quarter* 
deck,  and  the  deck  carefully  vrashed  every  momii^ 
I  saw  many  strange  fish,  and  the  men  endeavored  to 
take  some  of  them.  We  were  in  the  tropics.  Tb» 
sunsets  were  gorgeous  beyond  description.    *    *    * 

We  were  now  about  to  cross  the  line.  The  sailors, 
in  superstition  or  in  frolic,  made  preparations  to  oeke- 
brate  this  event.  The  weather  was  mild  and  serene. 
The  novices,  that  is  those  who  had  never  wimessed 
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tbase  nautical  oeramonies,  were  ofdered  below;' '  \ 
was,  of  coarse,  among  them,  and  listened  with  much 
ooriosity  to  the  strange  noises,  the  going  to  and  fro 
ov^head,  which  announced  that  something  unusual 
was  in  progress.  AAer  about  an  hour,  we  heard  a 
hoarse  loud  voice  at  a  little  distance. 

"  Ship  ahoy  V* 

The  captain  answered  the  hail  through  his  trumpet. 

*'  What  is  your  name  V* 

''  The  Artemisia,  of  Hamburg." 

"Your  captain?" 

"  Qaus  Borcher." 

"  Yon  are  upon  the  line.*' 

"We  know  it." 

"  You  have  men  on  board  who  have  never  been  in 
these  waters." 

"  I  believe  so." 

"Fetch  them  on  deck,  and  bring  to— we  are  coming 
on  board." 

It  was  done,  the  ship  was  brought  to ;  one  of  the 
oldest  sailors  came  and  ordered  us  to  go  on  deck. 
There  stood  at  the  bows  a  tall  figure,  closely  muffled, 
rq[»resenting  Neptune ;  he  held  in  one  hand  a  trident, 
and  in  the  other  a  large  book.  His  wife  followed 
him,  with  a  garland  of  sea-weed  in  her  hand,  drip- 
ping with  brine,  and  a  little  figure  in  the  rear  passed 
for  his  son ;  he  carried  a  large  broom,  with  which  he 
used  to  sweep  away,  as  he  said,  the  foam  from  the 
bows  as  the  vessel  sailed,  so  that  it  should  not  impede 
her  course.  All  this  pageant,  as  may  be  supposed, 
was  got  up  among  the  crew.  We  were  ordered  to 
approach,  and  to  have  our  names  inscril)ed  in  the 
book,  which  could  not  be  done  without  the  payment 
of  a  small  fine,  to  be  spent  in  drinking  to  our  safe 
voyage. 

Formerly  these  ceremonies  were  very  tormenting 
to  the  uninitiated  seamen.  They  filled  the  long  boat 
with  water,  and  laid  a  plank  across  to  serve  as  a 
bridge.  The  novices  were  compelled  to  sit  on  it 
blindfolded,  and  then  told  that  they  must  be  shaved. 
A  horrible  mixture  of  tar  and  grease  was  applied  to 
their  chins,  and  scraped  ofi!'  with  a  dull  iron  knife,  to 
represent  a  razor.  After  the  poor  men  had  endured 
this  disagreeable  operation,  the  cry  was  raised  that 
they  must  wash  after  shaving;  the  plank  was  sud- 
denly overturned,  and  they  precipitated  into  the  water 
in  the  boat.  Of  course,  they  took  it  for  the  sea,  and 
their  shrieks  pf  alarm  occasioned  much  merriment  to 
their  ctHnrades. 

These  barbarities  were  now,  however,  out  of  vogue, 
thanks  to  the  better  taste  and  feelings  of  our  seamen, 
and  the  ceremonies  were  only  a  pleasant  joke.  A 
barrel  of  water  was  carried  aloft,  and  a  pipe  attached 
to  it  which  terminated  in  a  cap.  This  cap  was  placed 
on  the  head  of  the  novice,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
presented  with  a  glass  of  wine,  and  told  to  drink  the 
ship's  health.  As  he  raised  the  glass  to  his  lips,  a 
sailor  emptied  a  bucket  of  water  into  the  pipe,  and 
this  was  called  the  baptism  of  the  line.  Afterward 
the  captain  and  crew  drank  the  ship's  health,  without 
the  bath. 

These  ceremonies  were  over,  and  the  sails  braced 
once  more,  when  some  of  the  men  complained  that 


the  passengers  had  not  appeared,  and  demanded  that 
they  also  should  be  required  to  receive  the  welcome 
of  Neptune,  and  to  drink  the  ship's  health.  The  cap- 
tain, desirous  of  honoring  old  customs,  agreed  to  this, 
and  went  down  into  the  cabin  to  acquaint  the  lady  and 
her  companion  with  the  request  of  the  crew,  ^difle 
others  went  into  the  steerage  to  fetch  old  Wilner. 
They  were  quite  reconciled  to  his  company  by  this 
time,  as  be  gave  them  no  farther  trouble  with  his  rest- 
lessness at  night. 

Had  any  one  tdd  me  what  was  to  happen,  I  should 
not  have  awaited  with  such  indifference  the  appear- 
ance of  the  pair  I  had  seen  on  first  coming  on  board. 
Though  I  did  daily  service  in  the  cabin,  I  had  never 
yet  seen  the  lady's  face.  Being  not  yet  strong,  she 
spent  the  time  either  in  her  own  state-room,  or  in  the 
evening  in  the  captain's  apartment,  with  her  husband. 
She  came  on  deck,  acccnnpanied  by  him ;  the  boat- 
swain advanced  respectfully,  the  cap  in  one  hand,  and 
presented  her  with  a  glass  of  wine,  entreating  her  to 
drink  to  the  good  luck  of  the  Artemisia.  Bowing  her 
head  gracefully,  she  threw  back  her  veil.  Heavens ! 
the  dream  of  my  childhood  was  there !  It  was  the 
same  lady  who  had  visited  me  so  frequently  in  my  in- 
fancy and  boyhood,  who  had  caressed  and  wept  over 
me,  and  given  me  so  many  tokens  of  kindness.  I 
could  not  repress  a  scream  of  surprise  and  joy,  and 
was  about  to  throw  myself  at  her  feet,  when  I  was 
checked  by  the  sight  of  old  Wilner,  led  forward  by 
one  of  the  men.  On  seeing  the  lady,  he  uttered  a 
cry,  she  looked  at  him,  grew  deadly  pale,  and  fell 
back  into  the  arms  of  her  ccmipanion,  closing  her  eyes 
with  a  shudder,  and  holding  out  her  spread  hands,  as 
if  to  shield  herself  from  some  horrible  sight. 

"  Be  calm,  Matilda !"  said  her  companion,  whom  I 
now  knew  to  be  no  other  than  Hermann.  "  We  are 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Europe,  here  other  laws  pre- 
vail.   He  can  have  no  claim  upon  you." 

"  And  were  you  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  earth," 
cried  Wilner,  in  a  voice  hoarse  with  fury,  "  you 
should  not  escape  my  revenge,  which  shall  crush  you 
both!"  With  these  words,  he  seized  a  handspike 
that  chan(^  to  be  near,  and  rushed  upon  his  foe.  I 
could  restrain  myself  no  longer.  I  sprung  forward, 
threw  my  arms  around  Wilner,  and  held  him  back 
with  all  my  strength.  But  I  was  not  strong  enough ; 
he  burst  from  my  grasp.  I  still  clung  to  his  arm, 
which  I  squeezed  as  forcibly  as  possible,  so  as  to 
divert  his  attention  by  the  pain  it  gave  him.  Irritated 
at  my  opposition,  he  turned  upon  me,  seized  me  by 
the  shoulders,  and,  with  a  horrible  oath,  dashed  me  on 
the  deck.  As  my  senses  reeled  with  the  blow,  I 
heard  the  lady  shriek,  "  My  son ! — he  is  killing  my 
Heinrich!"  but  I  heard  no  more.  All  swam  before 
my  eyes,  and  I  became  insensible. 

When  I  returned  to  consciousness,  I  was  lying  on  a 
bench,  in  the  cabin.  Hermann  stood  by  me.  As  I 
raised  my  head  and  looked  at  him,  his  face  lighted  up 
with  joy ;  but  the  next  moment,  with  an  expression 
of  anxiety,  he  bade  me  lie  down  again,  placing  his 
hand  on  my  forehead. 

"  Remain  still,  Heinrich,"  he  said,  with  tenderness. 
"  Your  fall  has  injured  you  more  severely  than  you 
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think,  for  your  liead  stitick  against  an  iron  ring.  You 
must  not  rifle,  or  talk  now." 

"  And  my  mother?"  I  asked  faintly. 

"  Yoa  sludl  see  her,  but  not  just  now.  Be  patient, 
and  try  to  sleep  a  little,  my  son." 

I  obeyed ;  how  gladly !  It  was  my  father's  first 
command;  oh!  how  delightful  to  feel  that  I  had  a 
father !  I  closed  my  eyes,  and  dreamed  of  a  happy 
future. 

In  a  few  days  I  recoverd.  I  was  brought  out  of 
the  cabin,  and  permitted  to  sit  under  the  awning  on 
deck,  free  from  pain,  but  weak  and  exhausted.  I 
looked  around  eagerly,  to  find  my  mother ;  Hermann 
took  me  by  the  arm,  and  led  me  to  the  right  side  of 
the  quarter-deck,  where,  pale  and  emaciated,  she  was 
sleeping  on  a  couch.  I  sunk  on  my  knees  beside  her. 
Hermann  touched  her  hand.  *^  Matilda,"  he  said, 
**  wake,  and  bless  your  child."  She  opened  her  eyes 
and  looked  at  me,  with  a  sweet  and  serene  smile. 
"  Heinrich,  my  son !"  she  murmured,  **  may  God  be 
with  you,  and  bless  you,  forever !" 

*'  We  must  leave  her  now,"  said  Hermann,  after  a 
few  moments ;  "  she  is  fearfully  weak,  and  has  need 
of  rest" 

I  retired  with  my  father,  and  he  then  told  me  all  it 
was  necessary  for  me  to  know.  His  narration  was 
nearly  the  same  with  that  I  had  heard  from  old  Wil- 
ner.  My  grandfather  had  secured  and,  they  supposed, 
destroyed  the  papers  proving  their  marriage,  with  the 
certificate ;  and,  as  they  had  no  witnesses,  the  death 
of  the  priest  reduced  them  to  despair.  The  wealthy 
planter  had  great  influence  in  Jamaica,  and  after  the 
scene  of  Wilner's  discovery  of  the  lover,  ¥^ch  could 
not  remain  concealed,  he  suffered  it  to  be  generally 
believed  that  Hermann  had  seduced  his  daughter. 
Thus  the  yoimg  man  found  himself  the  object  of  odium 
to  all,  and  in  danger  of  imprisonment ;  he  contrived, 
however,  to  conceal  himself  on  the  island,  and  to  take 
care  of  me,  till  he  followed  his  unfortunate  wife  to 
Europe. 

AAer  the  lapse  of  years,  my  mother  received  in- 
telligence of  her  father's  illness;  he  wished  to  be 
reconciled  to  her  before  his  death.  A  beam  ofhope 
penetrated  her  soul ;  her  father,  perhaps,  at  last  peni- 
tent, might  restore  the  important  papers !  She  con- 
fided in  Hermann ;  he  urged  her  to  leave  Wilner,  and 
sail  with  him  for  the  West  Indies.  She  consented 
only  on  the  condition  that  I  should  go  also ;  and  my 
&ther,  thereupon,  secured  for  me  a  place  as  cabin  boy. 

My  mother  grew  every  day  weaker  and  weaker ; 
her  life  hung  by  a  thread.  One  night,  it  was  oppres- 
sively warm,  she  begged  to  be  brought  out  into  the  open 
air.  We  watched  by  her  side,  with  the  captain,  who 
had  shown  himself  more  than  usually  friendly  toward 
us.  By  his  orders  Wilner  was  kept  under  restraint, 
and  watched,  that  no  outbreak  of  his  might  disturb 
the  invalid. 

My  mother  was  slumbering.  It  was  near  morning, 
and  the  ship's  bell  struck  the  hour;  the  strokes  sound- 
ing like  soft  music  in  the  dear  fresh  air.  The  east 
grew  crimson,  and  I  remember  that  a  seabird  of  large 
size  sailed  majestically  over  cur  heads,  firom  west  to 
east,  and  was  lost  in  the  purple  glow  of  the  heavens. 
14* 


The  men  who  had  been  on  duty  went  below,  and 
all  was  so  still  around  us  that  the  ripple  of  the  water 
under  our  bows  was  distinctly  heard. 

Suddenly  a  sunbeam— the  first-— fell  upon  my  mo- 
ther's pale  forehead.  She  looked  almost  spint-like, 
so  thin  and  wan  had  she  grown.  Raising  her  hand 
slowly  and  with  efibrt,  she  beckoned  to  my  father, 
and  whimpered — ^''Let  Wilner  be  called  hither;  I 
would  see  him  before  I  die." 

In  his  grief  and  despair  her  husband  did  not  dream 
of  questioning  her  least  wish.  Wilner  was  summoned. 
When  the  words—"  The  lady  is  d3ring"  fell  on  his 
ear,  be  started  and  seemed  visibly  agitated ;  but  com- 
posing himself  he  walked  unsteadily  across  the  deck. 
My  mother  stretched  out  her  poor  thin  hand — "  My 
last  hour  is  come,"  she  murmured ;  "  I  forgive  you; 
let  there  be  peace  between  us !" 

He  remained  silent. 

"  Wilner !"  said  my  mother  solenmly— and  the  hol- 
low tones  of  her  voice  sounded  like  something  un- 
earthly— *'You  have  embittered  my  life;  you  hav« 
destroyed  my  earthly  happiness.  But  with  unforgiving 
heart  I  may  not  appear  in  the  presence  of  Grod.  Be 
peace  between  us !" 

The  old  man  still  refused  to  answer.' 

"I  conjure  you  by  the  great  Being  who  watches 
over,  and  is  near  us  now,  peace !"  cried  she,  cdleot- 
ing  her  strength  for  a  last  efibrt. 

A  sullen  "  Never !"  was  at  length  his  reply. 

"  I  have  done  my  duty !!'  said  the  dying  lady.  *'  God 
has  pardoned  my  sins— and  counted  in  atonement  the 
sufferings  I  have  endured.  Farewell,  beloved !  Come 
nearer — ^thus — receive  my  last — blessings-God  bless 
you!" 

My  mother  was  no  more.  How  shall  I  describe  the 
bitterness  of  anguish  that  followed,  for  long  days  and 
nights,  this  mournful  scene  ? 

The  dead  was  to  be  committed  to  the  deep.  The 
corpse  was  wrapped  in  canvas,  leaving  only  the  head 
free,  and  weights  attached  to  the  feet.  Preparations 
were  made  for  the  solemnity,  and  the  crew  assembled. 
It  wanted  an  hour  to  sunset.  They  bore  the  corpse 
to  the  ship's  side  and  laid  it  on  two  planks  that  pro- 
jected over  the  water.  The  bell  tolled;  I  sunk  on 
my  knees  beside  my  dead  mother ;  my  father  stood 
close  to  me  with  folded  arms  and  countenance  of  < 
speechless  grief;  Wilner,  with  gloomy  looks,  leaned 
against  the  mast.  The  funeral  service  was  read,  and 
all  the  crew  responded ;  the  captain  then  rapidly  gave 
his  orders ;  the  planks  were  lowered,  and  the  body 
slid  downward  and  sunk  in  the  devouring  waves. 

My  father,  absorbed  in  his  feelings,  stood  still ;  I 
continued  to  kneel,  with  my  face  buried  in  my  hands ; 
the  men  were  silent,  from  sympathy.  Then  I  heard 
the  captain's  voice  giving  orders  for  the  flag  to  be 
hoisted  again,  and  the  vessel  put  on  her  course.  He 
was  obeyed  immediately;  the  mournful  solenmity 
was  over ;  my  poor  mother  had  no  monument,  save 
In  my  heart 

I  had  no  one  on  earth  but  my  father,  and  after  my 
mother's  death  he  too  began  to  fail.  The  captain  no- 
ticed his  change,  and  treated  us  with  the  greatest 
kindness,  permitting  me  also  to  spend  much  time  in 
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hit  apartment.  He  gave  me  lessoos  in  the  sailor's 
boainess  and  some  good  advice,  by  vrrhich  I  have  since 
profited.  For  he  saw  too  plainly,  alas !  that  I  was 
•COD  again  to  be  an  orphan 

Why  linger  on  the  details  of  that  sad  voyage  ?  My 
pen  fails^my  journal  is  blotted  with  tears.  It  was 
the  thirty-ninth  day  from  Hamburg,  and  we  were 
close  to  Jamaica ;  land  was  in  sight.  What  events 
were  to  occur  before  I  set  foot  upon  that  land ! 

The  weather  had  been  gloomy  and  threatening  for 
some  da3^,  and  toward  night  the  heavy  masses  of 
clouds  began  to  be  in  motion.  Before  midnight  the 
wind  had  risen  to  a  storm,  which  in  an  hour's  time 
raged  fearfully.  The  men  were  all  ordered  on  duty, 
but  it  seemed  that  no  human  power  could  govern  the 
tossed  vessel  driven  about  at  the  mercy  of  winds  and 
waves,  racked  and  groaning  in  all  her  timbers,  and 
evidently  in  no  condition  to  withstand  long  the  fury  of 
the  elements.  The  storm  increased;  the  lightning 
rent  the  heavens  with  lurid  flashes ;  the  thunder  pealed 
(Hfl^tfully ;  it  was  a  tempest  such  as  is  known  only  in 
the  tropics. 

At  the  first  alarm  my  father  had  risen  and  come  on 
deck ;  I  followed  him,  and  we  stood  clinging  to  the 
main-mast.  My  senses  were  confused;  my  brain 
■tupified  in  the  fearful  din,  and  every  crash  I  heard 
seemed  our  death  knell.  A  man  passed  us,  undistin- 
guishable  in  the  darkness ;  my  father  spoke  to  him. 
"  Heaven  help  us !  it  seems  that  this  night  is  to  be 
our  last  !** 

"  Who  dares  say  such  words  on  board  the  Arte- 
misia ?"  cried  the  hoarse  voice  of  the  captain.  *^  Have 
courage,  Master  Hermann !  And,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
speak  no  more  in  so  dismal  a  tone — you  would  para- 
lyse the  spirits  of  my  men."  And  he  hurried  on  to 
give  some  orders,  while  the  storm  raged  more  wildly 
than  ever. 

"  If  we  are  destined,  dear  Heinrich,  to  follow  your 
mother  to-night,"  said  my  father,  ^*  we  will  show  firm- 
ness in  our  last  hour— and  courage  worthy  of  those  she 
loved.    Come  nearer,  my  son,  and  pray  with  me." 

"  Let  me  join  your  prayers !"  cried  a  voice  close  to 
us,  with  a  mocking  laugh,  which  we  knew  to  be  that 
of  old  Wilner.  "  WeU,  sir  thief,  will  you  give  me 
place  beside  you?" 
#  My  father  was  silent,  but  moved  a  little  as  the  old 
man  approached.  The  two  mortal  enemies  stood  side 
by  side  amid  the  roar  of  conflicting  elements ! 

"  Thunder  and  death !"  cried  the  boatswain  to  us, 
as  a  flash  of  lightning  showed  him  the  group,  '*  are 
you  standing  there  to  sing  your  death  hymn?  To 
work !  to  work !  we  have  ne^  of  every  hand !  Quick, 
to  the  pumps !  There  is  half  a  foot  of  water  in  the 
hold!" 

**  We  obeyed  him  in  all  haste,  and  the  pumps  were 
plied  vigorously,  without,  however,  much  relief  or 
lessening  of  the  danger.  The  water  seemed  to  gain 
on  us.  Then  suddenly  a  lightning  flash  illuminated 
the  whole  heavens,  almost  blinding  us  with  its  fierce 
glare,  followed  by  a  peal  of  thunder  that  seemed  to 
shake  the  very  firmament.  There  was  a  ory  of  dis- 
may from  the  crew,  and  then  a  pillar  of  wild  light 
ahot  upward  and  spread  (ar  out  on  the  hissing  and 


foaming  waters.  The  main-mast  was  in  flames !  The 
rain  fell  in  torrents— but  it  could  not  quench  that  fear- 
ful blaze,  and  now  sparks  of  fire  flew  in  every  direc* 
tion,  and  a  crackling  was  heard,  more  appallmg  than 
the  roar  of  the  storm. 

*<Cut  the  main-mast!"  thundered  the  captain's 
voice ;  and  the  men  hastened  to  the  perilous  task ; 
the  blows  fell  thick  and  fast  till  the  mast  rocked  and 
groaned  and  fell  with  a  tremendous  crash,  still  bom- 
ing,  into  the  black  viraters. 

The  horrible  illumination  made  the  whole  scene 
visible,  and  the  mate,  who  had  been  looking  out  some 
time,  suddenly  called  out— '^  Breakers  ahead !" 

<*  Put  the  ship  about !"  roared  the  captain. 

It  was  done,  but  with  difficulty.  We  stood  crowded 
oa.  deck  in  fearful  suspense ;  our  sails  swung,  stream- 
ing with  water,  from  the  remaining  masts.  Again  the 
mate's  voice  was  heard — ** Breakers  ahead!"  and  it 
chilled  the  blood  in  our  veins. 

"  Put  the  ship  about !"  again  thundered  the  captain ; 
but  in  vain ;  she  would  not  obey  the  helm !  We  were 
at  the  mercy  of  the  elements. 

"Land  ahead !"  once  more  sounded  that  ill-boding 
voice ;  and  we  all  discerned  a  dark  frowning  mass — 
blacker  than  the  black  night,  and  fearfully  near.  At 
its  feet  the  breakers  were  dashing  themselves  with 
tremendous  fury,  and  their  white  foam,  seen  by  the 
fitful  lightning,  seemed  a  field  of  snow  piled  in  irregu- 
lar drifts.  At  the  same  moment  the  vessel  struck, 
and  remained  wedged  between  two  masses  of  rock. 
The  next  mountain  virave  broke  in  her  bows;  the 
water  rushed  into  her  cabin ;  her  planking  gave  way ; 
she  would  hold  together  but  a  few  minutes  longer. 

When  the  captain  saw  that  nothing  could  save  her, 
he  ordered  the  boats  to  be  got  ready  with  all  possible 
despatch  and  care,  and  went  himself  into  the  cabin,  at 
the  risk  of  his  life,  to  secure  some  important  papers. 
Returning,  he  awaited  the  last  mcnnent  before  he 
would  quit  the  ship.  My  father  drew  me  to  him  and 
whispered — "  If  I  do  not  live  to  reach  the  shore  search 
for  my  body ;  I  have  nearly  all  my  property  about  me 
in  gold  and  jewels."  I  clung  to  my  father,  and  be- 
sought his  blessing — the  last — ^for  we  were  interrupted 
by  the  cry—"  To  the  boats !"— "  To  the  boats !" 

The  men  crowded  to  secure  places ;  none  waited 
for  another,  and  in  the  haste  and  confusion  I  was 
separated  from  my  father.  I  saw  also  in  that  dreadful 
moment  that  Wilner  was  in  the  same  boat  with  him. 

Hermann  called  for  me ;  I  answered  with  a  despair- 
ing cry.  "  A  thousand  dollars,"  he  cried  aloud,  "  to 
him  who  brings  my  son  safe  to  shore !" 

"  I  vnll  do  it,  Hermann,"  answered  the  boatswain, 
and  clasped  me  firmly  in  his  arms.  The  boats  were 
forced  asundei^I  heard  my  father's  voice  for  the  last 
time !  Before  we  got  far  from  the  ship,  a  fearful  up- 
roar and  crash  announced  that  her  end  was  come; 
we  saw  her  hull  go  down.  The  men  were  silent  as 
they  plied  the  oars.  Suddenly  a  giant  billow  swept 
over  us,  the  boat  was  overturned,  and  we  were  pre- 
cipitated into  the  deep.  I  felt  myself  still  clasped  by 
strong  arms ;  I  was  conscious  q{  a  strangling  sensation, 
and  remember  no  more. 

When  my  senses  returned  I  felt  the  warm  sunshine 
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on  my  face.  I  sprung  up ;  what  a  soene  was  around 
me !  I  was  in  a  grove  of  luxuriant  trees  such  as  are 
peculiar  to  the  tropics ;  the  dusky  tamarind,  the  fra- 
grant orange  tree,  with  many  other  varieties,  ofifered 
refreshing  shade  on  either  hand.  On  the  left  rose  a 
mass  of  rock,  tall,  dark  and  threatening,  that  over- 
looked the  sea.  Along  the  shore  were  many  negroes, 
securing  fragments  of  the  wreck.  I  wondered  as  I 
looked  at  them,  whence  they  could  have  come ;  when 
I  was  recalled  to  complete  recollection  of  what  had 
passed  by  the  voice  of  the  boatswain,  who  had  saved 
me  from  drowning. 

'<  So,  you  have  come  to  yourself  at  last !"  cried  he, 
"  now  let  us  search  for  the  other  boat.  It  was  driven 
to  leeward ;  but  we  shall  find  it.  But,  tell  me,  how 
will  your  father  have  saved  the  dollars  to  pay  me  for 
bringing  you  ashore  ?" 

We  toiled  till  noon,  assisted  by  several  of  the 
blacks,  in  search  of  the  boat,  which  at  last  we  found 
driven  under  the  sand  by  the  violence  of  the  waves. 
Not  a  living  soul  was  near  her;  alas!  they  had  all 
perished  who  were  in  her.  I  found  first  Wilner's 
body ;  my  father  lay  near  him ;  in  neither  was  there 
a  trace  of  life.  Both  were  stripped  of  their  clothing; 
so  that  the  boatswain  found  himself  cheated  of  his  re- 
ward. He  vented  his  rage  in  curses  and  departed, 
leaving  me  the  care  of  the  dead,  alone  with  my 
wretchedness.  I  was  poor  and  helj^ess,  in  a  strange 
country-— without  an  acquaintance  beside  the  corpse 
of  my  only  friend.  I  sunk  on  the  ground;  I  wept 
aloud;  I  watered  the  burning  sands  with  my  tears. 
As  the  sun  declined,  I  bethought  myself  of  rendering 
burial  to  the  beloved  corpse.  I  drew  it  upon  the 
beach,  so  far  that  the  sea  could  not  reach  it,  and  with 
some  pieces  of  wood  and  sharp  stones  dug  a  grave ; 
then  I  tore  off  part  of  my  own  garments  and  wrapped 
up  the  body  of  my  father.  I  laid  him,  with  many  tears, 
in  that  humble  grave,  and  sat  down  to  rest  before  I 
covered  him  with  earth. 

My  eyes  then  fell  on  the  corpse  of  Wilner,  that  lay 
still  on  the  sand.  Should  I  leave  it  there  unburied — 
a  prey  to  carion  birds?  I  looked  in  my  father's  face ; 
and  seemed  to  read  in  the  pale  features  a  command  to 
obey  the  first  impulse  of  my  heart  I  returned  to  the 
water's  edge ;  I  took  the  corpse  of  the  man  who  had 
been  my  father's  deadliest  enemy,  who  had  caused 
the  misfortunes  of  my  mother,  and  bore  it  to  the  spot 
hallowed  by  grief  and  affection.  I  laid  it  also  in  the 
grave.  Those  whom  hate  had  separated  in  life,  in 
death  slumbered  peacefidly  together !  What  a  com- 
ment on  human  passions!  Was  not  Fate  stronger 
than  Hate? 

I  knelt  down  and  prayed— prayed  forgivingly— that 
the  injured  and  the  injurer  might  alike  find  rest  in 
Heaven !  Then  I  filled  up  the  grave,  and,  overcome 
with  fatigue,  slept  all  night  beside  it. 

Early  the  next  morning  I  awoke.  Hunger  and 
thirst  tormemed  me.  I  dare  not  eat  of  the  berries 
around  me,  lest  they  should  be  poisonous.  I  wished 
to  preserve  life,  though  deprived  of  all  that  eould  ren- 
der life  pleasant    Such  is  man ! 

I  took  leave  of  my  father's  grave  and  walked  fur- 
ther inland  over  fields  of  sugar-cane.    Mile  after  mile 


I  dragged  myself,  and  saw  at  last  a  fine-looking  old 
house.  I  was  approachmg  it  when  I  met  a  negro, 
who  accosted  me  kindly,  and  having  picked  up  some 
words  of  German  from  the  sailors  he  often  saw,  was 
soon  made  acquainted  with  my  calamity.  He  todc 
me  into  his  hut,  gave  me  food  and  drink,  and  oflered 
me  his  bed  to  sleep  upon.  I  slept  long,  for  I  was 
overpowered  with  fatigue. 

In  the  aAemoon  I  was  awakened  by  my  host,  who 
informed  me  that  he  expected  in  the  evening  the  cus- 
tomary visit  from  the  overseer  to  the  plantation,  who 
would  be  angry  to  find  me  there.  Thanking  him  for 
the  hospitality  he  had  extended  to  me,  I  prepared  to 
depart  I  learned  that  I  was  in  Jamaica,  and  not  far 
from  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Baxter,  which  lay  about 
fifVy  English  miles  from  Kingston.  To  him  my  friendly 
host  recommended  me  to  go. 

Baxter — that  was  the  name  of  my  mother's  cruel 
parent!  And  should  I  go  to  him?  Never— though 
my  very  life  depended  on  it — ^never !  I  would  starve 
on  the  high  road  first. 

I  had  walked  sobie  distance  and  it  wt^  already  sun- 
set, when  I  saw  coming  toward  me  a  man  wearing  a 
blue  linen  frock-coat  and  loose  trowsen,  vnth  a  straw 
hat ,  the  ordinary  planter's  dress.  His  face  was  bronzed 
much,  and  the  expression  repulsive  in  the  highest 
degree. 

"Who  are  you?  What  do  you  here?"  he  called 
out  to  me. 

'*  Who  are  you,  who  ask  ?"  was  my  reply. 

"  I,"  be  exclaimed,  "  I  am  the  owner  of  this  soil. 
Do  you  take  this  for  the  public  highway?" 

"  Are  you  a  Christian  ?"  said  I,  "  that  you  refuse  a 
shipwrecked  wretch  permission  to  walk  across  your 
fields?" 

"  Shipwrecked !"  he  repeated  with  a  sneer.  "  They 
are  all  a  pack  of  beggars  and  rogues.  John  Baxter 
harbors  none  of  such  vagabonds !" 

"  John  Baxter !"  I  echoed,  and  my  knees  trembled 
under  me ;  I  felt  the  blood  recede  from  my  cheeks. 
I  stood  gazing  oa  the  man  who  had  caused  such  un- 
speakable wo  to  my  hapless  parents. 

"  Well,"  continued  he,  as  I  strove  in  vain  to  control 
my  emotion;  "would  you  come  further?  'Tis  in 
vain :  I  have  no  room  in  my  house,  or  at  my  table, 
for  such  as  you." 

"  Your  face  assures  me  of  that,"  I  cried  at  length, 
"  vnthout  the  need  of  words.  And  were  there  room 
for  the  unfortunate,  be  assured,  sir,  no  Hermann  would 
ever  set  foot  in  the  dwelling  of  a  Baxter  !^' 

He  started  back  in  mter  astonishment,  and  looked 
at  me  from  head  to  foot  "  So,  you  are  a  Hermann !" 
he  said  slowly,  "  the  son  of  that  misguided  woman — 
my  daughter !  I  see  it !"  He  trembled  as  he  spoke, 
with  visible  agitation,  though  his  voice  ^owed  no 
feeling. 

I  could  not  but  feel  pity  for  this  unnatural- parent 
I  told  him  of  his  daughter's  death,  and  informed  him 
where,  on  the  seashore,  bo  might  find  the  grave  that 
contained  the  remains  of  her  husband. 

"  And  so,  young  viper !"  he  cried,  hoarse  with  rage, 
"  and  so  you  have  come  to  me  to  complain,  and  be 
fed  with  my  substance !  But  I  will  have  none  of  you ! 
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Begone  from  here!  James!  Pedro!  Hal!  Drive 
a^Hray  this  vagabond— beat  him  off—" 

I  waited  not  for  the  end,  but  poshing  him  aside, 
passed  him  and  walked  on  till  I  gained  the  public  road. 

In  a  few  days  I  reached  Kingston,  abnost  exhausted 
with  the  heat,  fatigue  and  privation;  having  lived  all 
the  way  oo  fruits  and  berries.  I  arrived  at  the  place 
where  I  hoped  to  find  a  hotixe  and  fortune — a  poor 
and  houseless  wanderer.  But  there  are  kind  hearts 
in  the  world!  A  Spanish  sea  captain,  to  whom  I 
told  my  sad  story,  pitied  me  and  took  me  into  his 
■ervice. 

The  foregoing  portion  of  a  journal  contains  a  sad 


story,  says  the  pilot  Burkhardt,  and  was  found  some 
3rear8  since  in  the  chest  of  a  seaman,  who  died  at 
Havana  of  the  yellow  fever.  Nothing  more  is  known 
of  his  life,  nor  how  long  he  lived  after  the  loss  of  his 
parents  and  his  entrance  into  the  Spaniard's  service. 
His  story,  above  related,  reminds  me  of  the  last  time 
I  ever  vreai  on  board  the  Artemisia,  just  before  she 
sailed  from  Hamburg,  on  some  business  with  the 
second  mate.  I  then  noticed  a  young  lad,  of  an  open 
and  amiable  countenance,  with  fresh  blooming  cheeks, 
who  was  doubtless  Heinrich  Hermann.  This  was  a 
long  while  ago,  and  I  should  probably  have  forgotten 
the  circumstance,  but  for  reading  his  tale,  which  has 
given  me  pity  for  the  evil  passions  of  men. 


EARL    ALBERT'S    BIRD. 

A    SCOTCH    SONG. 


BT  raAJCCBS  S.  OSGOOD. 


A  oowmcN  cage  Earl  Albert  had, 

A  peerleM  bird  he  kept  within  it ; 
A  bird  o'  beaaty  rare  and  glad. 

Bat  'twas  na  robin,  finch  or  linnet. 

Earl  Albert  hung  his  cage  wi'  flowers, 
Wi'  gems  and  silken  gauds  he  decked  it. 

And  siller  locki  npon  the  doors — 
« 'T  woald  fiy,"  said  he,  "  I  maun  protect  it  I" 

Earl  Albert  thought  his  bird  was  tame. 
Because  its  sang  was  saA  an'  tender, 

And  Lnti  was  its  winsome  name, 
And  it  was  robed  wi'  jeweled  splendor. 

The  bonnie  bird !  its  radiant  eyes, 
It  tones  o'  luve  sae  wildly  pleading. 

The  passer  by  were  more  than  wise 
Gin  he  could  pass  unharmed — ^unheeding. 

And  nneo  weel  he  luved  his  pet, 
And  mickle  care  he  had  to  guard  it. 

For  oh  !  its  glancing  eyes  o'  jet 
8till  watched  the  door  altho'  he  M  barred  it. 


'<Ah!  gin  yoQ  lave  me,  let  me  go 
And  I  'II  come  back !"  sae  warbled  Lnti. 

"  Nay !  cauld  without  the  wind  doth  blow, 
Ye  're  safer  in  your  cage,  my  beaaty." 

Just  then  a  bairn  cam  trij^ing  nigh 

Wi'  Iris  wing  and  gowden  quiverj 
He  waited  till  the  earl  went  by. 

Then  cried  «  ru  settle  that  forever !" 

Like  lighming  sped  the  son-tipped  shaft. 
The  white  breast  heaved — the  saft  wings  fluttered. 

While  saucy  Luve  delighted  laughed — 
"  She  'U  soon  break  prison  now,"  he  muttered. 

Earl  Albert  cam  when  morning  shone, 
New  dainties  for  his  darling  bringing ; 

The  door  was  wide !  the  bird  was  flown ! 
And  thus  afar  he  heard  her  singing — 

"  Oh  !  gin  ye  'd  ruled  by  luve  alane, 

And  gin  ye  'd  leA  me  free  to  fly,  sir. 
Save  by  yer  leave,  I  had  na  gane 

But  tyrants'  bars  I  break  or  die,  sir  ?" 


THE    HOMELESS. 


BT  KISS  ALICE  HXRVST. 


W<'  s<  severed  by  mountains,  by  valleys  are  parted. 
And  many  and  wide  flow  the  rivers  between, 

And  vainly  we  sigh,  when  oppressed  and  sad-hearted. 
For  the  smiles  that  once  brightened  the  gloomiest  scene. 

Yet  the  hearts  that  from  childhood  have  beat  but  in  union. 
No  distance  can  sever,  no  absence  can  chill, 

And  often  we  meet  in  the  soul's  sweet  communion 
And  mingle  our  prayers  and  our  kind  wishes  still. 

And  the  prayer  which  of  all  to  the  full  heart  is  nearer, 
Which  often  will  rise  to  the  lips  as  we  roam, 

li  to  gather  once  more,  with  the  few  who  are  dearest, 
As  of  old  we  were  wont,  round  the  fireside  of  home. 

How  often  we  see,  in  our  fancy's  gay  dreaming, 
The  home  where  oar  childhood  was  joyous  and  free. 


How  white  shine  its  walls  through  the  foliage  gleaming 
Like  a  haven  of  rest  from  the  storm-beaten  sea ! 

We  ask  not  a  home  where  the  bright  light  is  streaming 
On  mirrors  that  sparkle,  through  palace-like  halls. 

Where  through  the  rich  folds  the  white  marble  is  gleaming 
And  costly  the  paintings  which  beam  from  the  walls. 

We  ask  but  a  roof  'neath  whose  tranquil  protection 
The  mother  may  gather  her  children  once  more. 

Where  the  eye  meeting  only  the  glance  of  aflection 
Regains  the  bright  smile  which  in  childhood  it  wore. 

And  the  hope  which  has  brightened  the  past  hours  of  sadneaa 
We  '11  cherish  it  yet  through  the  long  days  to  come, 

And  we  '11  hear  through  the  future  the  welcome  of  giadnees 
That  sammoDS  the  wanderers  back  to  their  home. 


REMINISCENCES    OF    GERMANY. 


NO.    III.— FAMILY   PRIDE. 


BT  TSAVCU  J.  OSVHO. 


BuLWKE  Teproadbes  the  GoniMBt  whh  their  ahnoat 
ladicroae  attachment  to  titlee  and  noble  femiliei,  and 
he  might  have  added,  by  way  of  rendering  this  national 
foible  still  more  ridiculous  in  England,  '*  to  families, 
in  many  instances,  wholly  destitute  of  wealth  and 
political  influence."  "  Even  a  poet  on  the  Rhine,"  he 
observes  somewhere,  "  is  not  thought  of  in  society, 
unless  he  has  the  syllable  wm  attached  to  his  name. 
There  is  some  truth  in  the  remark ;  though  a  peracn 
not  imimately  acquainted  with  the  German  mode  of 
reasoning  might  be  led  by  it  to  a  very  errooeoos  con- 
clusion.' Title,  office,  and  wealth  are  in  Germany 
employed  as  ofisets  agamst  the  influence  of  noble 
families,  while  the  little  precaution  the  hitter  have 
taken  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  increase  of  their  num- 
ber has  destroyed  even  the  social  prerogatives  which 
formerly  attached  to  their  cast.  In  Germany,  it  is  the 
ruling  prince  in  each  of  the  thirty  states  who  de- 
termines the  rank  and  position  of  the  gentlemen  of  his 
court,  and  among  these  there  has  been,  ever  since  the 
organization  of  the  universities,  a  very  considerable 
number  of  commoners.  Every  German  student,  no 
matter  how  low  his  birth,  may  measure  swords  with  a 
young  nobleman,  and  even  with  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
if  the  latter  have  ofiended  him.  What  I  regret,  for  the 
sake  of  the  Germans,  is  that  the  nobility  have  not  a 
greater  real  influence  on  society  than  they  seem  to 
exercifte,  and  that  their  whole  privilege  consists  in 
forming  a  few  exclusive  coteries,  at  courts,  the  names 
of  which  puzzle  in  no  anall  degree  the  geographical 
acquirements  of  an  English  school-boy. 

These  insignificant  retainers  of  powerless  princes 
ought  to  be  rather  an  object  of  pity  than  of  envy ;  for 
they  have  no  national  existence,  like  the  English  no- 
bility, nor  the  smallest  influence  on  the  political  ad- 
ministration of  their  country.  The  prince  selects  his 
advisers  promiscuously  from  the  nobles  or  the  com- 
moners, and  no  sooner  have  the  latter  arrived  at 
power,  than  they  lord  it  cfver  the  old  families  with  an 
unsparing  hand.  The  women  are  then  the  only 
avengers  of  the  insults  borne  by  their  husbands  and 
relatives ;  and  their  most  q>iteful  revenge  consists  in 
taking  unceremonious  precedence  at  the  prince's  draw- 
ing-room, of  the  wives  and  daughtersof  any  of  these 
parvenus.  At  a  Grerman  drawing-room  the  women 
are  always  grouped  in  reference  to  family,  and  the 
masters  of  ceremony  at  the  difierent  courts  have  more 
trouble  with  the  proper  selection  of  places,  than  the 
ministers  of  foreign  afiairs  with  their  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence. It  requires  sometimes  the  whole  social 
talent  and  the  bigger  part  of  the  sovereign's  dqilaiiiacy 
to  mantain  the  balance  of  power  between  tbeae  oon-  1 


tending  fiMstiooa,  and  I  might  tell  an  infiaice  number 
of  fofM  mottf  proYing  the  akill  of  the  GeonaA  prinoea 
in  handling  such  difficult  matters. 

"  Pray,  what  was  your  father  dealing  in?"  asked, 
not  long  ago,  one  of  the  old  dowager  ladies  of  the 
court  of  Bcnrlin  of  the  young  Fraeulein  von  M — n.  *'Ia 
mind,"  replied  the  daughter  of  the  wealthy  banker, 
who  had  also  been  a  clever  writer.  "And  I  per- 
ceive," interrupted  the  king,  "  that  his  daughter  con- 
tinues the  business."  The  present  king  of  Bavaria, 
by  way  of  diverting  the  ladies  of  his  court,  and  aton- 
ing, m  a  certain  manner,  for  the  appointment  of  ooia- 
moners  to  high  ministerial  stations,  used  to  amuae 
himself  by  exhibiting  the  domestic  qualities  of  their 
wives  and  daughters,  to  the  no  small  annoyance  of 
the  ancient  nobles.  Thus  he  once  addressed  Madam 
S— k,  the  wife  of  the  minister  of  justice,  a  plaia, 
good  woman,  who  attends  to  her  own  household,  in 
these  terms :  "  I  know,  my  dear  madam,  that  yoo 
are  the  model  of  all  good  housewives  of  Munich,  now 
tell  me  what  you  gave  your  husband  to-day  for  din- 
ner ?"  "  The  soup  he  likes  best,"  answered  the  un- 
suspecting woman,  "and  after  that  damp/nwUln" 
(a  peculiar  Bavarian  dish.)  A  titter  pervaded  the 
room.  "  Well,"  rejoined  the  king,  "  the  next  time 
you  have  dtxmpfmtddn  you  must  let  me  know,  and  I 
will  come  and  dine  with  you."  The  hilarity  of  the 
company  was  instantly  changed  to  seriousness. 

During  the  old  ministry  of  Montgelat,  when  the 
French  influence  prevailed  in  Bavaria,  the  king  in- 
sisted on  knighting  one  of  the  champions  of  the  oppo- 
sition party,  then  a  subaltern  o&o&t  in  the  royal 
chancery,  by  the  name  of  ''  Koch,"  which  in  German 
means  cook.  That  name  being  rather  plebeian,  it 
was  changed  into  Gise,  and  the  fact  announced  to  the 
king  by  the  old  minister  in  the  following  terms: 
Sire,  vdtre  cuisinixk  est  ds  Gidse,  (deguise.^  Hie 
same  gentleman  is  now  minister  of  foreign  afiairs. 

The  king  of  Wurtemberg,  who,  on  all  occasiona, 
takes  side  with  the  people  against  the  wealthy  no* 
bility  of  his  kingdom,  has  a  cabinet  which,  with  a 
single  exception,  in  the  case  of  Count  Beroldingen, 
(minister  of  foreign  afiairs)  has  no  social  poaition 
whatever;  though  they  virtually  govern  the  state, 
with  all  the  nobles  included.  One  of  them,  the  minis- 
ter of  finance,  I  believe,  still  adheres  to  his  youthful 
habit  of  bathing  daily  in  the  Neckar,  at  Canstadt, 
four  miles  from  the  royal  residence.  Hundreds  of 
citizens  bathe  with  him,  and  it   is  extremely  ludi- 

•  "  Sire,  your  cook  is  diagnised,"  (the  German  OtM  be- 
ing pronoimced  like  the  Freneh  fvue,)  eertahUy  one  of  the 
best  caleabooigs  ever  made  at  a  Otrmsn  ooart. 
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crouB  to  bear  the  naked  swimmers  address  him— who, 
on  that  oocasion,  is  oertainly  stripped  of  all  his  ex- 
ternal decorations— by  the  title  of  EaxeUeneff.  "  Your 
Excellency  will  find  the  water  rather  shallow  in  that 
place."  "  If  your  Excellency  will  come  this  way, 
your  Excellency  will  avoid  being  seen  by  the  ladies  in 
that  carriage  yonder/'  &c.  He  and  his  colleagues  in 
office  have  repeatedly  been  ofiered  patents  of  nobility, 
but  they  declined,  preferring  the  social  independence 
of  commoners. 

The  German  nobility,  like  that  of  the  whole  oonti- 
Bant  of  Ekirope,  has  lost  its  power  by  isolating  itself 
completely  from  the  classes  below,  and  by  n»king 
the  titles,  and  in  many  instances  the  lands  also,  de- 
scendable to  all  the  members  of  the  family.  The 
younger  sons  of  the  British  nobles  are  but  gentlemen 
oommoners,  and  form  the  connecting  link  betweoi 
the  people  and  the  nobles ;  while  in  Austria,  for  in- 
flttuQce,  there  are  not  less  than  sixty  counts,  Sichy  or 
Esterhazy,  from  the  wealthy  head  of  the  house  down 
to  him  who  has  not  the  money  to  hire  a  hack  to  cross 
the  street  All  these  nobles  are  obliged  to  marry 
daughters  of  nobles,  if  they  would  not  lose  cast,  and 
to  enter  the  public  service,  that  is  the  service  of  their 
respective  sovereigns,  if  they  would  not  starve.  And 
tiiese  sovereigns  are  themselves  but  the  descendants 
of  the  felons  that  warred  against  their  rightful  sove- 
reign, the  emperor,  and  enjoying  now  the  fruits  of  the 
digraoeiiil  work  of  treason,  which,  by  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  dismembered  the  German  empire.  The 
dukes  of  Baden,  of  Hesse,  of  Mecklembourg ;  the 
kings  of  Saxony,  of  Bavaria,  &:c.,  would  otherwise 
be  earls  of  Richmond,  dukes  of  Devonshire,  of  Nor- 
thumberland, &c.,  and  nothing  more.  They  would 
have  no  separate  interest  from  the  empire,  and  Ger- 
many would  have  a  national  instead  of  a  provincial 
histcvy.  Even  now  it  would  be  better  for  the  nobles 
of  Germany  to  take  a  more  enlarged  view  of  their 
social  position,  and  to  strengthen  themselves  by  a 
more  liberal  intercourse  with  the  classes  immediately 
below  them.  It  is  not  the  nobility  of  England  which 
maintains  its  power,  but  the  industrious  classes  who 
are  benefited  by  them,  the  thousands  of  writers,  poli- 
ticians, editcnv  of  papers,  &c.,  in  their  interest.  The 
German  nobility  stands  alone,  rotting  at  the  root, 
while  the  branches  of  the  old  feudal  oak  are  still 
spreading  their  foliage,  and  the  people,  fond  of  ro- 
mance, still  willing  to  repose  quietly  in  its  shade. 

I  am  certainly  not  the  panegyrist  of  feudal  institu- 
tions ;  still  the  past  has  its  enchantments,  and  the  de- 
cline of  human  greatness,  in  whatever  shape,  some- 
thing which  makes  us  feel  for  those  who  are  its 
victims.  Of  all  the  pride,  based  on  adventitious  cir- 
cumstances, that  of  family  is,  perhaps,  the  most  ex- 
cusable. To  be  descended  from  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  is  an  American  pedigree, 
and  to  bear  an  historical  name,  celebrated  for  deeds 
less  sensible  and  magnanimous,  though  scarcely  less 
honorable  in  those  rude  times,  is  the  pride  c^  an  Eu- 
ropean. The  English,  always  shrewd  and  practical, 
have  added  to  this^ride  a  certain  amount  of  worldly 
possession,  and  privileges  well  secured  by  the  law; 
but  the  Germans,  always  theoretical,  always  abatract, 


poetical,  and,  let  me  add,  just,  thought  that  the  memory 
of  the  past  was  sufficient  to  maintian  the  present,  and 
that  property  was  merely  an  accessory.  Their  noCioo 
of  chivalry  precluded  the  nobility  from  cultivating  the 
arts  of  peace,  or  from  taking  a  share  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  country,  until  by  degrees,  as  the  wealth 
of  the  people  increased,  the  nobility  found  itself  poor 
and  dep^ident  on  the  good  will  of  the  sovereign. 

The  poverty  of  the  German  nobility  is  unquestion- 
ably the  reason  of  the  comparatively  less  refinement 
one  meets  in  German  society,  and  the  abundance  of 
the  higher  intellectual  resources  of  the  country.  Be- 
ing unable  to  dazile  with  their  splendor,  they  have 
retreated  within  themselves,  or  entertain  at  best  with 
music,  science  and  literature.  Declamation  or  the 
reading  of  a  tragedy  is  the  usual  accompaniment  of  a 
Berlin  tea  party,  and  such  is  the  taste  for  literature  in 
that  learned  capital  that  these  refreshments  are  in 
most  cases  the  only  ones  with  which  the  invited 
guests  are  regaled  by  the  gratle  hostess. 

The  pride  of  the  German  nobles  is  a  sort  of  legend 
of  former  times,  which  contrasts  sadly  with  their  pre- 
sent position;  yet  who  would  not  feel  for  a  poor 
gentleman,  and  what  German,  that  consults  merely 
his  heart,  would  not  commiserate  a  broken  down  no- 
bleman? 

"If  a  man  be  permitted,"  argued  a  German  lawyer, 
^*  to  accumulate  wealth  and  leave  it  to  his  posterity, 
without  injustice  to  the  community,  why  should  he 
not  be  able  to  do  the  same  with  rank  and  title  ?  If 
the  knowledge  of  benefiting  his  children  is  a  stimulus 
to  a  man's  labor,  why  should  not  tlie  hope  of  be- 
queathing to  them  fame  and  a  name  that  shall  be  pro- 
nounced with  reverence,  be  used  as  a  means  of  forti- 
fying his  character,  and  of  steeling  him  against  the 
trials  and  viscissitudes  of  the  world?  And  if  he, 
rather  than  accumulate  property,  leave  his  childr^i 
the  memory  of  noble  deeds,  and  of  virtues  which  had 
elevated  him  above  the  mass  of  mankind,  why  should 
his  (Spring  take  a  position  behind  the  heirs  of  the 
miser,  the  successful  speculator,  or  the  more  shrewd 
business  man  ?"  Modem  civilisation  has  done  away 
with  this  injustice,  by  baronizing  all  the  rich  Jews  of 
Germany.  Yet  this  Jewish  nobility,  aAer  all,  lacks 
position,  so  that  Baron  Rothschild  for  many  years,  and, 
though  he  had  been  made  a  knight  of  the  Portuguese 
order,  de  Santo  Christo,  was  black-balled  for  admis- 
sion into  the  Gentlemen's  Cassino  of  Frankfort  on 
the  Maine.  When  he  at  last  succeeded  in  winning 
over  all  his  enemies,  he  had  a  new  set  of  visiting 
cards  struck  ofi*,  bearing  no  other  inscription  than 
"  Rothschild,  member  of  the  Gentlemen's  Cassino." 

Title  in  Germany  always  takes  precedence  of  mere 
nobility;  and  "His  Excellency,"  a  title  profusely 
bestowed  on  German  ministers,  ambassadors,  and  all 
high  officers  of  state,  always  takes  his  seat  before  the 
mere  baron,  count,  or  even  prince.  Prince  Puckler 
Muskau  was  perfectly  astonished,  when  being  in- 
vited to  England,  to  mess  with  the  officers  of  a  par- 
ticular regiment,  he  found  the  greatest  attention,  irre- 
spective of  rmUk^  bestowed  on  the  officer  of  the 
highest /<M»it/y.  He  felt,  on  that  occasion,  the  whole 
reproach  of  being  a  Otrman  prince,  and  addressed, 
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•t  that  time,  quite  a  feeUng  letter  on  the  rabjeet  to 
his  Sophia.  • 

With  regard  to  the  charge  that  the  German  poet,  or 
man  of  scieoce,  is  considered  as  nothing  if  he  have 
not  the  syllable  van  before  the  name,  I  can  assnre  Sir 
Lytton  Buiwer  that  he  is  wrong.  An  English  poet,  if 
he  be  not  respected  by  a  particolar  class  of  society, 
will  despair  of  success ;  in  Germany  it  is  the  reading 
public  at  large  which  decides  on  his  merits.  The 
German  poet  is  as  independent  of  the  higher  classes 
as  a  monarch,  and  if  one  does  not  see  more  poets  and 
men  of  science  in  the  best  German  society,  it  is  be- 
cause they  do  not  seek  it.  Their  internal  life,  if  the 
expression  be  permitted,  makes  them  neglect  and  for- 
get those  rules  of  etiquette  by  which  the  social  inter- 
course of  the  higher  classes  must  necessarily  be  regu- 
lated, so  that  their  company  would,  in  many  instances, 
be  not  only  hazardous,  but  that  society  itself  would  be 
a  very  great  source  of  annoyance  to  them.  Uhland, 
the  most  popular  German  poet  of  the  present  day, 
would  make  but  a  sorry  figure  in  an  English  drawing- 
room  ;  and  Schiller's  appearance  in  company  was  so 
little  prepossessing  that,  in  English  society,  he  would 
certainly  not  have  passed  for  a  gentleman.  His  bent 
head,  ungraceful  posture,  slouched  dress,  and  most 
singularly  awkward  legs,  knocking  together  at  the 
knees,  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  lazy  peasant ; 
and  when  he  attempted  to  recite  his  own  poems,  the 
harshness  of  his  voice,  the  wrcNog  stress  and  emphasis, 
and  the  frightful  Swabianjiatot«,,of  which  he  could 
never  break  himself,  would  convince  any  one  that 
he  was  wholly  illiterate— perhaps  some  menial  la- 
borer who  attempted  to -read  what  he  was  unable  to 
understand.  On  one  occasion,  when  be  read  his  new 
tragedy,  "  Don  Carlos,  Infant  of  Spain,*'  to  the  Baron- 
ess de  Kalb,  wife  of  the  celebrated  Baron  de  Kalb 
that  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  latter,  after 
in  vain  endeavoring  to  restrain  her  humor  at  the  ex- 
tremely ridiculous  pathos  of  the  reader,  and  his  no| 
less  awkward  personage,  burst  out  into  a  loud  laugh. 
"This  is  too  much!"  cried  Schiller,  throwing  the 
manuscript  on  the  fl()or,  and  leaving  the  room  in  the 
same  instant.  A  third  person,  who  happened  to  be  a 
witness  to  this  scene,  then  took  up  the  manuscript 
thus  unceremoniously  treated,  and,  commencing  to 
read  it  aloud,  soon  moved  the  fieur  critic  to  tears. 

Goethe  was,  perhaps,  the  first  Grerman  gentUman 
literate f  in  the  English  acceptation  of  the  word ;  and  it 
is  believed  by  many  that  this  circumstance  was  rather 
a  disadvantage  to  him,  which  separated  him  from  the 
nation,  by  attaching  him  to  the  court  of  the  Duke  of 
Saxe  Weimar.  And,  indeed,  Schiller  is  a  much  more 
popular  writer  than  Goethe,  his  works  being  in  the 
hands  of  every  one,  while  Goethe  is  more  or  less  the 
parlor  poet  of  Germany.  Baron  Gotta,  who  is  the 
publisher  of  the  works  of  both,  prints  regularly  three 
editions  of  Schiller  to  one  of  Goethe ;  the  last  edition 
of  the  former  having  alone  amounted  to  seventy-five 
thousand  copies.  When  Schiller  was  knighted  by 
the  late  Emperor  Francis,  of  Germany,  (before  his 
abdication  in  1806)  the  reasons  which  induced  the  act 
were  at  full  length  set  forth  in  the  diploma,  and 
among  theae  were  the  following :  "  That  he  sings  snofa 


wonderful  songs,  and  makes  snch  lovely  verses,  and 
that,  being  by  that  maane  brought  in  eontaet  ^mih 
the  beet  eodety,  and  with  His  Grace,  the  Duke  of 
Weimar,  the  Emperor,  at  the  regueet  of  the  Duie^ 
bestows  that  mark  of  his  high  imperial  favor  upon 
the  Gennan  bard." 

Tieck,  the  chief  of  the  romantic  school,  is  a  gentle- 
man of  accomplished  manners,  and  such,  an  exquisite 
reader  that  the  present  king  of  Prussia,  who  is  him- 
self a  tolerable  declaimer,  was  oAen  known  to  ob- 
serve that  he  preferred  the  voice  of  Tieck  to  the 
voices  of  all  the  orators  of  all  the  legislative  assem- 
blies in  the  world.  But,  in  general,  the  literati  of 
Germany  are  too  numerous  and  too  fond  d[  freedom 
either  to  court  society  or  to  be  courted  by  it.  And  as 
to  the  willingness  of  being  used  as  pepper-boxes  at  a 
nobleman's  dinner-table,  like  the  lamented  Theodore 
Hook,  or  other  English  writers  of  exalted  genius,  they 
are  as  little  fit  for  it  as  they  would  be  willing  to  serve 
if  they  were ;  and  least  of  all  would  they  be  content 
with  being  tolerated  where  their  wivee  are  excluded. 

What  is  more  strange,  perhaps,  is  the  habit  of  Ger- 
man nobles,  when  they  appear  before  the  public  as 
authors,  to  write  under  an  assumed  plebeian  name. 
Von  Hardenberg  wrote  under  the  name  of  Novalis ; 
Count  Auersperg  published  his  poems  under  the  nom 
de  gturre  of  Anastasius  Ghin,  &c.  It  seems  as  if 
these  men  felt  the  necessity,  on  making  their  appear- 
ance before  the  people,  of  stripping  themselves  of 
every  thing  that  connects  them  with  a  particular 
coterie ;  of  leaving  behind  all  that  savors  of  specialty, 
in  order  to  become  men  in  the  most  enlarged  sense  of 
the  term. 

The  great  hospital  for  the  German  nobility  is  the 
army,  and  the  corps  generally  chosen  by  them  the 
cavalry.  This  looks  more  like  tenure  by  chivalry, 
and  is  a  service  requiring  far  less  talent  and  study  of 
mathematics  and  other  sciences,  than  for  instance  the 
artillery,  or  the  corps  de  ginie.  But  a  distinguished 
Prussian  nobleman,  Biilow  Cummerow,  in  a  late 
work,*  does  not  give  a  very  glowing  description  of 
the  condition  of  these  nobles.  "  If,  under  Frederic 
the  Great,"  he  observes,  *' twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  of  service  were  necessary  to  obtain  the  com- 
mand of  a  company  or  a  squadron,  the  income  of 
such  a  post  was,  at  least,  from  1500  to  1800  Rix- 
dollars,  (from  $1000  to  $1200,)  whereas  now  the 
younger  captains'  pay  is  but  600  Rix-doUars,  and  that 
of  the  older  ones  1200."  The  lieutenants  draw  no 
more  than  from  eight  to  ten  Rix-dollars,  or  about 
twenty-eight  shillings,  sterling,  a  month.  <*  Hence 
the  necessity,"  argues  the  learned  and  noble  writer, 
"  not  to  allow  the  landed  property  of  the  nobles  to 
pass  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  commoners ;  for 
the  nobility,  stripped  of  landed  estates,  would  be 
obliged  to  think  of  other  means  of  making  a  liveli- 
hood than  becoming  lieutenants  in  the  army,  and 
would  diminish  rapidly  from  the  fact  that  they  have 
no  means  of  marrying  and  supporting  a  family." 

Now  this  is  really  a  sad  picture  of  the  Hite  of  the 
land ;  and  ought  to  make  the  people  look  with  charity 
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on  their  prejodioes.  I  remember  a  German  baron 
whose  whole  inberitance  was  an  old  castle  on  the 
Maine,  without  a  tenantaUe  room  in  it  He  was  so 
poor  that  I  engaged  him  myself  as  a  copyist;  yet  could 
he  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  let  the  o\i  dungeon  of 
his  paternal  estate  (which  was  the  only  part  of  it 
that  had  not  quite  been  destroyed  by  time)  as  a 
cellar,  to  a  wine  merchant  of  Frankfort,  who  had 
offered  him  800  florins  a  year.  *' Spirits  of  my 
fiuhers,"  he  exclaimed,  when  the  national  and  gene- 
rous offer  was  made,  ''hear  not  this  insult  to  your 
bones,  and  do  not  curse  me  for  listening  quietly  to 
such  a  proposal !"  Now  it  is  a  very  easy  matter ^to 
laugh  at  the  prejudices  of  these  men ;  but  I,  for  my 
part,  cannot  but  commiserate  them.  The  man  who 
starves  to  discharge  a  debt  be  owes  to  his  ancestors 
deserves,  assuredly,  our  respect,  in  the  same  manner 
as  he  who  discharges  a  debt  of  honor,  although  the 
latter  may  sometimes  come  in  conflict  with  his  l^pal 
indebtedness.  The  imaginary  wants  are  those  which 
make  man  miseraUe;  for  it  is  these  which  are 
reflected  from  society;  the  real  physical  ones,  few 
men  of  any  education  or  strength  of  character  are  un- 
aUe  to  bear  with  fortitude. 

The  German  noble,  as  I  remarked  above,  must  not 
marry  except  a  young  lady  of  noble  extraction,  and  yet 
this  abstract  and  foolish  doctrine  is  every  day  infringed 
upon,  not  so  much  by  reason  as  by  the  master  pas- 
sion. The  sacrifices  attending  the  breach  of  this 
social  law  are  in  many  cases  highly  romantic ;  but  I 
leave  the  description  of  them  to  abler  hands  than  my 
own.  One  attending  circumstance  only  I  would  men- 
tion, as  a  means  of  illustrating  the  filial  piety  of  the 
Grermans — that  in  which  the  positive  prohibition  of  the 
parents  prevents  the  marriage  of  the  heterogeneous 
couple.  In  this  case  it  is  usual  for  the  parties  to  wait 
until  the  death  of  the  opposing  parent,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  grow  old  and  haggard  with  platcmic 
affection.  One  of  these  victims  I  could  not  help  pity- 
ing on  my  last  trip  on  the  Rhine.  It  was  the  son  of 
the  Minister  Von  B — ,  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  B — , 
an  officer  in  the  duke's  army,  and  a  favorite,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  of  the  grand  duchess  herself.  His  faith  is 
still  plighted  to  a  simple  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  baker, 

or  some  other  mechanic,  at  C e,  and  he  is  now 

upward  of  ten  years  sworn  to  marry  her — if  his  grief 
should  outlive  his  father. 

On  the  part  of  noble  women  instances  of  such  devo- 
tion are  comparatively  rare.  In  fact,  I  know  none 
of  them;  society  exercising  a  far  greater  sway 
over  the  feelings  and  mode  o(  thinking  of  the  sex. 
Kant,  in  his  Anthropology,  was  even  so  ungallant  as  to 
deny  women  all  sort  of  character ;  because,  he  ob* 
served,  **  the  opinion  of  the  world  operates  from  ne- 
cessity too  powerfully  upon  them,  ever  to  allow  them 
to  refer  their  action  solely  to  an  abstract  principle.'' 
I  give  the  observation  of  the  great  German  transcend- 
entalist  for  what  it  is  worth;  those  who  consider 
women  less  abstractedly,  may,  perhaps,  arrive  at  an 
entirely  different  conclusion.  Kant,  like  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  was  a  mere  savage  in  reference  to  the  sex, 
and  knew  no  other  relaxation  from  his  severe  studies 
than  a  hand  at  whist 


The  most  aristocratic  nobility  of  Germany  is  that 
of  Austria,  though  it  possesses  virtually  less  political 
power  than  that  of  the  other  states.  To  be  made  a 
chamberlain,  or  some  other  Byzantynic  dignitary,  m 
its  only  ambition,  though  the  wealth  of  the  elder 
branches  would  be  sufficient,  with  proper  exertion  on 
their  part,  to  create  a  lasting  influence. 

The  mediatized  princes  and  nobility  of  Gennany 
are  deserving  of  the  largest  share  of  sympathy;  thehr 
pride  o(  family  being  most  disti^essingly  circumstancedi 
By  the  act  of  the  Ckinfederaticm  these  nobles  were  re* 
duced  from  sovereigns  to  subjects,  not  of  a  mi^^ity 
emperor  or  king,  but  of  the  neighboring  petty  monarcfaa 
— from  little  despots  to  refractory  peers  of  this  or  that 
principality.  But  the  act  which  despoiled  them  of 
their  sovereignty  expressly  saved  the  women,  who 
were  still  considered  "  legitimate  matches"  for  any 
ruling  sovereign ;  though,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
not  one  of  these  fair  daughters  of  the  chivalry  of  Ger- 
many has,  since  that  time,  had  an  offer  from  a  ruling 
prince.  Every  one  of  these  (how  selfish !)  strives  to 
secure  his  own  position  by  marriage  with  a  prin<»BS 
of  a  more  powerful  house— Russia  itself  not  excepted ; 
while  the  daughters  of  the  mediatized  nobles,  not  be- 
ing asked  in  marriage  by  their  equals,  and  not  wishing 
to  accept  the  hand  of  persons  inferior  in  rank,  remain, 
like  so  many  statues  of  antiquity,  a  living  memento  of 
the  lapse  and  changes  of  the  times.  It  is  for  this  rea> 
son,  probably,  that  Jean  Paul  Richter,  who  is  the 
most  feminine  writer  of  the  Germans,  has  become  the 
champion  and  protector  of  old  maids.  Living  in  the 
city  of  Bamberg,  in  the  very  midst  of  these  noble 
families,  be  had  the  very  best  opportunity  of  observing 
the  peculiar  romance  contained  in  the  lives  of  these 
heroines  of  civilized  society. 

The  doctrine  that  the  oflspring  of  a  prince  loses 
caste  by  not  marrying  a  princess,  has  given  rise 
to  the  inventicm  of  Morganatic  marriages,  by  which 
the  wife  acquires  all  the  rights  of  a  married  woman, 
without  the  titles  of  her  husband,  and  a  proper  provi- 
sion for  herself  and  children,  who,  though  Intimate, 
are  not  heirs  to  the  estate  or  sovereignty  of  their 
father.  These  marriages  are  resorted  to  in  order  not 
to  subdivide  lands,  or  to  tax  the  country  with  the  sup- 
port of  dowager  queens  and  duchesses,  and  a  long  line 
of  princes  of  the  blood.  A  Morganatic  wife  must  be 
noble ;  but  she  need  not  be  of  the  blood.  All  that  is 
required  of  her  is  that  her  lord  should  not  be  ashamed 
of  her,  that  she  should  as  little  as  poraible  tax  or  incum- 
ber the  already  overtaxed  state,  and  that  her  offispring 
should  not  interfere  with  the  succession  of  the  children 
of  a  former  marriage.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  prince  and  tax 
saving  invention,  which  eases  the  people's  burthens, 
and  makes  them  pray  with  a  light  heart,  "  Lord,  bless 
our  sovereign's  consort"  The  late  King  of  Prussia, 
the  Elector  of  Hesse,  and  the  late  Margrave  Max  of 
Baden,  were  married  in  that  way ;  the  latter,  under 
very  peculiar  circumstances,  to  a  woman  that  was  not 
even  noble  by  birth.  The  history  of  that  marriage 
bears  some  near  relation  to  an  event  which  has  ex- 
cited some  interest  even  in  this  country,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  not  altogether  uninteresting. 

An  orphan  girl,  of  surpassiog  beauty,  bat  low  cob* 
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tractioD,  chancing  to  attract  the  attentka  of  a  lady  of 
booor  of  the  then  Duchess  of  Baden,  found  at  first  a 
generous  protectress,  and  at  last  an  adviser  and 
friend  in  that  noble  personage.  The  lady  undertook 
her  education,  which,  with  regard  to  the  accomplish- 
ments of  society,  was  unsurpassed  by  the  daughters 
of  the  noblest  houses,  and,  in  solid  acquirements, 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  universities.  When 
she  had  reached  her  eighteenth  3rear,  she  was  made  a 
damt  de  eompagm$^  but  the  intimacy  which  existed 
between  her  and  her  benefactress  soon  changed  that 
title  into  friend.  In  this  capacity  she  was  presented 
at  court,  and  at  once  attracted  the  marked  attention 
of  Margrave  Max,  brother  of  the  ruling  grand  duke. 

To  see  her,  and  to  admire  her — ^to  converse  with 
her,  and  to  be  charmed — to  listen  to  her  elastic  touch 
of  the  harp,  and  to  overflow  with  sympathy  for  the 
fiiir  performer — to  have  the  clear  notes  of  her  full 
metallic  voice  strike  his  ear,  and  to  conceive  a  vio- 
lent passion  for  the  singer— to  encircle  her  slender 
waist  in  the  maddening  waltz,  and  to  throw  himself 
at  her  feet,  was  the  work  of  a  few  hours.  But  he 
was  bid  to  rise  in  terms  of  such  unaffected  candor, 
and  with  so  much  female  dignity,  as  to  be  saved  the 
humiliation  of  a  second  attempt  at  winning  her  young 
heart  by  storm.  Still  it  was  the  first  time  in  his  life 
that  he  had  met  with  a  rebuff,  and  the  singularity  of 
the  case  rendered  it  sufficiently  piquant  for  him  to 
pursue  the  adventure.  He  asked  for  the  privilege  of 
visiting  her,  which  could  not  be  refused  to  a  person  of 
his  rank,  and  soon  felt  in  reality  all  that  gallantry  had 
led  him  to  express. 

The  orphan  could  not  but  be  flattered  by  his  atten- 
tions. Without  birlh  or  fortune,  she  was  preferred 
by  him  to  a  thousand  others  that  could  boast  of  both ; 
and  the  Margrave,  though  assured  by  his  position,  had 
learned  to  treat  her  with  distinguished  respect.  Be- 
ing endowed  with  strong  reasoning  powers,  she  now 
calmly  viewed  the  prospect  which,  provided  she  re- 
mained mistress  of  her  fate,  might  open  to  her  in  spite 
of  her  bumble  extraction.  The  brother  of  the  Mar- 
grave, the  ruling  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  was  married 
against  his  will  to  Stephanie,  niece  of  Josephine 
Beauhamais,  who  had  been  forced  upon  him  by  Na- 
poleon, the  then  Protector  of  the  Bhenish  confedera- 
tion, and  for  whom  he  felt  not  the  slightest  aflfection. 
Stephanie,  (the  present  dowager  grand  duchess)  who 
had  been  but  a  Demoiselle  de  Taeher  of  the  Island  of 
Martinique,  disliked,  in  turn,  the  duke  presented  to 
her  by  the  French  conqueror,  (who  disposed  of  persons 
with  the  same  facility  as  of  kingdoms)  and  had  with 
him  but  two  female  oflspring,  who,  I  believe,  are  still 
living.  Margrave  William,  the  second  brother,  was 
at  that  time,  if  I  mistake  not,  single,  and  Princess 
Caroline,  his  sister,  married  to  Maximilian  of  Bava- 
ria. A  legitimate  connection  with  Margrave  Max, 
therefore,  might  open  a  bright  vista,  and  his  passion, 
which,  by  time  and  a  more  full  appreciation  of  her 
worth,  baid  almost  been  sublimated  into  love,  seemed 
to  encourage  the  proudest  hope  of  the  future. 

At  this  crisis,  it  seemed  as  if  the  Margrave's  devo- 
tion to  the  fair  orphan  was  returned  at  least  with  some 
show  of  gratitude.    There  was  a  kind  look  for  his  un- 
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ceasing  4>roteftations  of  friendship,  a  patient  listening 
to  his  confused  eloquence,  an  apparent  growth  of  con- 
fidence, which  by  degrees  banished  restraint,  so  that 
he  would  almost  have  believed  that  she  loved  him, 
had  she  not  constantly  avoided  whatever  might  lead 
to  a  declaration.  About  this  time,  however,  an  oc- 
currence took  place  which,  though  insignificant  in  it- 
self, was  of  lasting  consequence,  not  only  to  the 
lovers,  hai  to  the  coumtry. 

One  evening,  as  the  Margrave  was  about  to  pay 
his  usual  visit  to  the  protectress  of  the  poor  orphan, 
he  saw,  in  passing  throi^h  the  corridor,  the  bed- 
room door  of  the  latter  a  few  inches  ajar.  Though  a 
man  of  honor,  and  a  prince,  he  could  not  withstand  the 
temptation  of  drawing  near  and  stealing  a  glance  at 
the  lovely  yet  unpretending  creature  that  had  subdued 
his  proud  heart.  After  a  short  struggle  with  the  duties 
of  chivalry,  he  advanced,  breathless  and  <«  tip-toe, 
toward  the  chamber ;  but  again  he  paused,  his  con- 
science upbraiding  him  with  the  unmanly  act.  *"T  is 
base  to  act  the  spy  in  onc^s  own  dominion,"  he  mut- 
tered to  himself,  and  was  on  the  point  of  retracing  his 
steps,  when  a  deep  sigh,  as  if  arising  from  a  person 
that  had  been  weeping  a  long  time,  arrested  his  at- 
tention. It  was  now  a  nobler  feeling  which  prompted 
him  to  draw  near — ^perhaps  to  offer  bis  assistance  to 
(Hie  who  stood  in  need  of  it,  and  of  whose  sterling 
merit  he  had  such  convincing  proofs.  Yet  did  curiosity 
and  delicacy  make  him  step  lightly,  when  lo !  he  be* 
held  the  object  of  his  vows,  with  disheveled  hair  and 
bathed  in  tears,  prostrate  before  the  image  of  Our 
Lady. 

"O,  help  me,  Mary,"  she  cried,  and  the  tears 
trickled  down  her  maiden  cheeks ;  "  help  me  in  this 
struggle  between  love  and  duty !  Strengthen  me  in 
my  resolution  never  to  forget  what  I  owe  to  the 
family  of  my  lawful  sovereign.  Give  me  the  power  to 
resist  him  in  whose  embrace  alone  I  can  find  happi- 
ness on  earth !  Oh !  why  did  I  not  kill  this  passion  in 
the  bud  ?  Why  did  I  sufler  it  to  grow  upon  me  when 
I  knew  that  birth  had  placed  an  impassable  gulf  be- 
tween me  and  the  object  of  my  affections !"  *  *  '  * 
"  But  no,"  she  exclaimed,  and  her  voice  recovered  its 
usual  firmness,  from  the  mental  energy  to  which  she 
suddenly  elevated  herself;  "  I  will  bear  this  no  longer, 
— ^my  resolution  is  taken — I  will  be  true  to  my  God, 
my  sovereign,  and  my  benefactress.  The  convent^ t 
solitude  and  peace  will  calm  this  beating  heart.  An 
hour's  drive  brings  me  to  Lichtenthal.  I  know  the 
lady  abbess."  •  •  •  «  But  why  should  I  tarry  here 
another  minute  ?  Why  sufler  the  agony  of  another 
separation?    This  instant " 

"  You  shall  be  my  wedded  wife !"  cried  Margrave 
Max,  rushing  into  the  room  and  clasping  her  in  his 
arms. 

That  very  night  the  church  pronounced  its  blessing 
over  their  union,  which  was,  indeed,  the  most  singu- 
larly blessed  of  all  formed  by  the  princes  of  the  house 
of  Baden. 

The  ruling  grand  duke  had  no  male  issue,  and  an 
unaccountable  fatality  seemed  to  attach  to  the  mar- 
riage of  Margrave  William,  his  next  eldest  brother, 
all  whose  children  died  in  Use  thorn  a  ^oeei  afUr  their 
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kifth.  Margrave  Max's  imioa  "with  the  orphan  girl 
alone  was  blessed  with  healthy  children,  and  they 
Ihred  to  inherit  the  dukedom. 

The  king  of  Bavaria,  who  had  married  the  Mar- 
grave's sister,  Caroline,  had,  during  the  campaign  of 
1813,  by  a  separate  secret  treaty  with  Austria,  been 
promised  an  indemnification  on  the  Rhine,  for  the  loss 
tf  the  Tyrol,  and  a  portion  of  Upper  Austria,  and 
Saltsburg,  which,  as  an  ally  of  France,  he  had  ac- 
quired in  the  war  of  1809,  and  it  was  feared,  there- 
lore,  that,  in  the  absence  of  legitimate  heirs  to  the 
dncal  crown  of  Baden,  Bavaria,  already  powerful 
through  the  acquisition  of  the  Palatinate  and  Fran- 
oooia,  would  lay  claim  also  to  the  duchy.  But  here 
again  the  orphan  girl,  that  had  won  the  afiections  of 
Margrave  Max,  was  active  in  obtaining  the  secret  ac- 
knowledgment of  Austria  and  Prussia  of  the  legiti- 
macy of  her  son,  Leopold,  the  present  ruling  grand 
duke.  It  seems  then  that  even  Prince  Mettemich, 
the  very  Turk  of  legitimacy  in  Europe,  could  find  it 
prudent  once  upon  a  time  to  make  a  concession,  dic- 
tated by  sound  diplomacy,  in  favor  of  the  offspring  of 
a  Moiganatic  marriage,  and  that  the  pride  of  a  Ger- 
man prince  is  not  always  proof  against  temptation. 

When,  some  years  ago,  the  appearance  of  Caspar 
Hanser  created  such  an  unoommon  sensation  through- 
out Eiwope  and  even  this  country ;  it  was  observed, 
as  ^something  singular,  that  he  was  never  permitted 
to  quit  the  Buchy  of  Baden ;  while  the  most  singular 
rumors  were  circulated  in  reference  to  the  Earl  of 
Stanhope,  who  took  such  a  lively  interest  in  that  im- 
fortunate  youth.    He  was  at  last  publicly  charged  with 
his  murder,  and  when  the  noble  earl,  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Hauser,  made  his  appearance  at  the  supper- 
table  at  a  court  ball  in  Munich,  the  dowager  Queen 
Caroline  rose  and  exclaimed,  within  the  hearing  of  the 
earl,  that  she  would  never  sit  down  at  the  same  table 
"  with  the  murderer  of  her  brother  William's  ehil- 
drenJ*^    From  the  mouth  of  the  Countess  O— ,  a  lady 
of  honor  of  Queen  Caroline,  and  a  niece  of  Margrave 
William  of  Baden,  I  also  heard  the  following  anecdote. 
Queen  Caroline  had,  for  a  long  time,  been  ill  and 
confined  to  her  bed-chamber,  during  which  time  a 
painter  was  engaged  to  make  a  portrait  of  Caspar 
Hauser,  which  was  hung  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  adjoining  room,  in  such  a  maimer  that  the  queen 
on  entering  could  not  well  fail  to  perceive  it.    The 
portrait  exhibited  nothing  but  the  bare  head,  without 
any  costume  whatever.     "Grracious  heaven!"  ex- 
claimed the  queen,  almost  fainting  when  she  cast  her 
eyes  upon  it,  "  who  has  placed  the  portrait  of  my 
dear  brother  William  in  this  room !" 

Countess  Arcot,  one  of  the  old  dowager  ladies  of 
Munich,  published  four  years  ago  a  memoir  on  this 
subject ;  but  it  was  suppressed  and  only  a  few  copies 
circulated  among  the  ruling  families.  It  is  natural 
that  Bavaria  should  feel  jealous  on  the  subject  of  the 
inheritance  of  Baden,  and  equally  natural  that  the 
Earl  of  Stanhope  should,  after  all  that  has  passed  and 
been  said,  be  a  great  favorite  of  the  ruling  dncal 
family,  and  be  particularly  pleased  to  pass  the  parlia- 
mentary recess  in  Carlsruhe. 
After  this  considerable  episode,  I  must  return  to  my 


subject.  German  family  i^ide  is  not  stronger  than 
family  feeling,  and  a  relation  of  blood  is  acJmowledged 
under  all  circumstances.  There  is  no  such  sensitive* 
nesB  on  the  subject  of  illegitimacy  as  in  England, 
where,  on  the  other  hand.  Lord  Lyndhurst  may  marry 
a  Jewess,*  and  introduce  her  as  Lady  LyndOnnst  at 
the  queen's  drawing-room.  However,  this,  as  Sam 
Weller  would  say,  "  is  a  mere  matter  of  taste.'*  When 
old  King  Maximilian,  of  Bavaria,  died,  the  preaent 

king,  his  successor,  sent  for  Count  O ,  the  natural 

son  of  Maximilian  by  a  common  Alsacian  woman, 
and,  embracing  him  tenderly,  exclaimed,  "  We  are 
now  all  that  remains  of  the  blood  of  the  house  of 
Wittelsbach !"    But  the  fact  is,  family  ties  are,  in 
Germany,  much  stronger  than  any  where  else  in  Eu- 
rope.   The  country  being  divided  into  many  states, 
no  general  patriotism  or  love  of  national  glory  is  im- 
planted in  early  childhood ;  where  it  is  found,  it  is 
rather  the  result  of  an  enlarged  mind,  and  a  liberal 
educati(Hi.    Instead  of  national  pride,  the  aflfections 
are  cultivated  from  birth.     Strong  conjugal,  paren- 
tal and  filial   love,  romantic  attachments  between 
brothers  and  sisters,  great  veneration  of  all  that  is 
handed  down  from  their  ancestors,  an  hereditary  re- 
spect for  hereditary  families,  and  loyalty,  in  the  most 
enlarged  sense  of  the  word,  toward  their  legitimate 
sovereigns,  are  leading  characteristics  of  the  Germans, 
which  the  growing  democratic  spirit  of  the  age  has 
not  yet  been  able  to   overcome.     The  writera  of 
*'  Young  Germany,"  Heine,  Boeme,  Gutzkofl*,  and 
many  other  prcmiising  Jews,  have,  after  all,  created 
but  little  sympathy  among  the  masses  who,  in  Ger- 
many, will  forever  be  guided  more  by  feeling  than  by 
abstract  reason  or  passion.    The  Germans,  as  I  re- 
marked on  another  occasion,  are  to  the  English  as  the 
negative  to  the  positive  poles  of  the  magnet.    They 
have  all  the  feminine  qualities  of  the  Saxon  race, 
while  the  English  have  received  the  masculine  ones. 
But  both  the  English  and  the  Germans  are  naturally 
satisfied  with  a  nobility  that  has  grown  with  them, 
and  not  obtruded  itself  on  their  notice.    They  feel  for 
that  nobility  a  sort  of  relationship,  and  a  disposition 
to  stand  by  their  old  acquaintances. 

An  e^rt  has  of  late  been  made  to  organize  the 
German  nobility  after  the  fashion  of  the  English— to 
introduce  laws  by  which  the  younger  sons  are  given 
back  to  the  commoners,  and  to  prevent,  as  much  as 
may  be  consisteilt  with  justice,  the  alienation  of  real 
estates.  But  the  time  to  create  a  nobility  is  gone ;  the 
preserving  it  is  another  question.  Some  of  ihe  liberal 
writers  of  Germany  too,  coming  beck  from  their  no- 
tions of  French  democracy,  turn  their  eyes  toward 
England,  and  advocate  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
nobles.  In  the  absence  of  a  middle  class  of  society, 
between  the  learned  and  the  boors,  they  think  the 
nobility  alone  capable  of  representing  with  efl*ect  the 
national  character,  and  to  oppose  the  arbitrary  rule  of 
a  single  task  master.     But  unfortimately  the  great 


•  MisB  Ooldsimth,  danffhter  of  the  celebrated  Bfr.  Gold- 
amith,  author  of  "  The  Crimes  of  Cabinets,"  and,  for  the 
laac  ten  year*  of  his  life,  mupected  of  being  enq>loyed  bj 
the  French  government  as  a  secret  agent  of  the  police  oif 
Paris. 
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hopes  entertained  in  regard  to  tlie  efficiency  and  pa- 
triotism of  the  German  nobles  were  not  realiied  in 
Hanover,  the  state  in  which  the  nobility  enjoy  more 
privileges  than  in  any  other  belonging  to  the  Germanic 
eonfederation ;  and  in  the  south  of  Germany  the 
whole  action  of  the  nobles  was  confined  to  a  partial 
opposition  to  Protestantism,  and  the  formation  of  what 
is  called  the  ultramontane  party  of  the  Oatholics. 

The  romantic  school  of  poetry,  the  Tiecks,  the 
Schlegels,  the  Brentanbs,  tlw  Novalis,  the  Goerres, 
fcc,  find  little  or  nothing  to  admire  in  the  present 
state  of  society,  and  in  the  tendency  of  our  modem 
political  revolutions.  They  are  the  advocates  of  the 
internal  life  of  man,  the  spiritualism  of  the  middle 


ages,  in  opposition  to  the  shallow  materialism  of  the 
modems.  They  prefer  the  symbdic  worship  of  the 
Catholics  to  the  ratiocination  of  the  German  Protes- 
tant philosophers ;  the  progress  of  the  arts  to  that  of 
the  sciences,  faith  and  loyalty  to  the  consciousness  of 
power  and  independence.  And,  as  Germany  is,  par 
exedUnetj  the  land  of  ideal  philosophy,  and  of  ab- 
stract q)eculation,  these  romantic  notions  of  the  peo- 
ple will  yet,  for  many  generations,  preserve  a  high 
respect  for  the  memory  of  their  departed  chivalry, 
and  some  sympathy  with  their  living  posterity,  thou^ 
the  historian  might  in  vain  inquire  for  those  visible 
distinctions  which,  in  Britain,  mark  the  nobility  at 
every  step  as  the  masters  and  legislators  of  the  land. 


TRANSLATION 

OF    ZAPPPS    SONXET    ON    THE    PORTRAIT   OF    RAFFAELLE    BY  HIMSELF. 


ST  oaonoi  w.  arruDsa. 


AxnthisisRaiiaeUe!    There  in  that  ons  face. 
So  sadly  sweet,  sooght  natnrs  to  portray 

Bis  own  high  dreams  of  BohlenesB  and  graos, 
The  all  of  genius  that  she  oonld  convey 

In  features  visible.    He  alone  could  trace 
The  great  Idea ;  nor  could  he  essay 

Upon  the  eternal  canvas  thus  to  place, 


Secure  in  beanty  far  beyond  deeay. 
Another  form  so  glorious  as  his  own. 

Ev'n  eager  deaih  held  in  suspense  his  dart : 
(<How  shall  the  painter  fi-om  his  work  be  known," 

He  asks,  "  that  I  may  strike  him  to  the  heart  ?" 
"  Fruitless  thy  rage,"  the  great  soul  gives  reply, 
(*  Nor  image  nor  its  author  e'er  shall  die." 


THE    RETURN. 
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Shb  came  once  more  to  her  tweet  ohildhood-s  home, 
Just  as  glad  Spring  flung  roses  all  around, 

When  bird  and  bee  upon  their  joyous  way 
Thrilled  the  bright  air  with  life's  mysterious  sound. 

The  father's  stately  form  was  yet  unbowed. 
Yean  had  not  changed  his  kxto  of  raven  hair ; 

And  still  her  mother's  eheek  retained  its  bhish. 
Hex  eye  its  light— her  brow  its  placid  air. 

Her  fair  young  sbter,  bounding  to  her  side, 
Seemed  like  the  favorite  votary  of  bloom, 

With  her  large  violet  eyes,  her  rosy  lips 
And  flower-wreathed  tresses,  breathing  soft  perfsme. 

Her  noble  brother,  with  his  flashing  glance, 
And  voice  of  deep>tooed  melody  and  power, 

liooked,  to  her  wondering  gaae,  too  proudly  bright 
To  be  a  dweller  in  an  earthly  bower. 

And  yet,  amid  the  beauty  of  their  home, 
TKty  deemed  her  presence  lent  the  loveliest  charm ; 

And  when  she  left  them  for  another  clime, 
The  sky  seemed  not  so  gay— the  air  so  warm. 

Her  voice  had  made  the  nrasic  of  their  life ; 
Her  smUe  a  (hirer  radianee  than  the  day ! 


For  on  her  cheek  the  glow  of  sunset  dwelt, 
And  o'er  her  brow  the  early  morning's  ray ! 

She  cam»— but  not  with  merry  laugh  and  song — 
And  when  »hi  smiled  tears  gushed  from  every  eye ; 

Her  voice  but  whiqiered  all  her  gentle  thoughts- 
She  oiily  came  to  her  sweet  home— to  die ! 

The  flowers  she  loved  her  hand  no  more  might  train, 
She  sought  to  rest  beneath  their  fragrant  bloom ; 

The  bright-winged  birds,  that  knew  her  airy  step, 
Shoakl  pour  a  mellow  requiem  o'er  her  tomb ! 

She  eame,  that  they  to  whom  the  Almighty  gave 
Her  pure  young  spirit  might  the  trust  resign— 

And  render  bock  the  treasure,  glorified 
With  all  the  truths  of  His  own  word  divine. 

Shf  came,  bat  who  shall  tell  the  angel  bands 
That  filled  that  lovely  home  from  day  to  day, 

Waitii^,  with  plumes  half  folded,  round  her  oooeh, 
And  shedddng  beauty  o'er  her  shrhie  of  clay  ? 

At  last,  when  Nature  vrore  her  richest  charm, 
And  the  warm  sun  his  most  effldgent  glow, 

Smiling,  she  turned  from  earthly  scenes  away 
And  wore  the  crown  of  glory  on  her  brow ! 


THE    BETROTHAL    OF    MR.    QUINT 


FROM    THE    GERMAN    OF    Z8CH0KKE 


BT  MUa  W.  BABKXKOTOai. 


{ComelmUd  from  page  132.) 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Here  there  was  a  new  difierence  in  the  opinion  of 
the  two  philosophers.  Mr.  Pyk  loved  splendor  and 
tmnult.  He  was  an  aristocrat,  and  would  gladly  have 
been  a  noble.  His  house  was  tapestried  with  pictures 
of  knights,  that  he  had  bought  at  a  public  auction,  for 
the  sake  of  the  badges  and  cloud-like  wigs  that  they 
wore.  Of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  of  the 
year,  he  thought  the  working  days  belonged  to  the 
common  citizens ;  the  birth-days  and  saint-days  to  the 
patrician. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  no  longer  a  riddle, 
that  the  bashful,  good  Quint  should  be  discouraged, 
when  Mr.  Pyk  absolutely  insisted  on  bringing  as  wit- 
nesses, besides  the  lawyer  and  parson,  the  nearest 
rehitions  of  the  gentleman  bridegroom  and  the  lady 
bride. 

Till  late  in  the  night  this  business  was  discussed ; 
and  finally  adjourned  till  the  following  day.  The 
number  of  the  guests  to  be  at  the  wedding,  bride  and 
bridegroom  inelusivef  amounted  to  twenty-two  per- 
sons. As  to  the  banquet  and  other  festivities,  Mr. 
Pyk  would  inunediately  take  care  of  that,  as  the  be- 
trothal was  to  be  held  in  his  house. 

Mr.  Quint  remained  sleepless.  "So,  after  all, 
there  is  no  rose  vrithout  its  thorns !"  sighed  he,  and 
threw  himself  uneasily  on  his  couch.  Heaven,  smiling 
in  the  rays  of  the  moon,  looked  brightly  through  the 
panes  of  the  window.  "  No  rose  entirely  without 
thorns ! — not  even  the  simple  knowledge  of  love.  To 
take  the  oath  to  belong  to  each  other  eternally,  an 
oath  that  would  have  been  so  much  more  beautiful 
and  valuable  when  given  in  solitude  and  amidst  tears ! 
0  you  poor  children  of  men,  why  do  you  so  willingly 
vex  yourselves  ?  Why  will  you  let  no  pleasure  steal 
into  your  hearts,  vtrithout  waylaying  its  entrance^ 
through  your  foolishness— with  a  painful  tax  of  cere- 
monies ?** 

All  this  was  truly  of  little  use.  Mr.  Pyk  did  not 
forego  his  plan.  He  rode  away  early  in  the  morning. 
The  guests  were  invited,  lawyer  and  parson  notified ; 
the  feast  made  ready— in  short,  on  Sunday  morning 
all  was  in  order,  that  could  be  needed  either  for  a  be- 
trothal, or  for  a  little  extemporaneous  family  feast. 

At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Bessy  appeared  in 
the  house  of  her  uncle,  accompcmied  by  her  aunt, 
although  the  poor  child  knew  not  that  it  was  the  day 
of  her  betrothal.  Uncle  and  aunt  had  agreed  to  this, 
for  they  intended  to  surprise  her.  At  half  past  eleven. 


the  parson,  lawyer,  and  cousins  and  aunts  appeared 
in  troops,  in  holiday  dresses,  with  plenty  of  small  talk. 
The  bridegroom  alone  was  wanting. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

Mr.  Pyk  was  quite  in  his  glory  on  this  great  day. 
While  he  wished  to  found  the  happiness  of  two  vir- 
tuous souls  that  were  dear  to  him,  he  had,  at  the  same 
time,  an  opportunity  to  show  ofl*  his  wealth,  that  bor- 
dered on  opulence.  The  little  artifice  of  keeping 
secret  the  object  of  the  festival  until  the  decisive  mo- 
ment, tickled  him  particularly.  He  went  from  room 
to  room,  said  something  pretty  to  all  the  guoMs,  heard 
a  flattering  word  from  each,  gav6  commands  in  the 
kitchen  and  cellar,  and  now  and  then  pressed  the  hand 
of  the  trembling  Bessy  with  a  most  significant  smile. 

But  no  rose  is  without  thorns.  Two  things  dis- 
turbed the  good  nature  of  Mr.  Pyk. 

His  sister,  Bessy's  aunt,  in  the  pride  of  her  heart, 
and  with  talkative  friendliness,  had  intrusted  the 
secret  of  the  day  to  an  old  godmother.  The  godmother 
would  rather  have  died  than  to  conceal  for  a  moment 
the  secret,  that  burned  on  her  tongue,  from  her  dear 
neighbor,  Mr.  Barber  of  Thosa.  Mr.  Barber  thought 
it  his  duty  to  discover  it  to  all  his  particular  friends 
present.  The  confidants  made  it  known  to  their  mar- 
ried loves.  Enough — within  three  minutes  the  secret 
had  been  through  the  forty  ears  present ;  all  counte- 
nances were  big  with  importance,  though  lively 
enough.  The  aged  lady  parsooeas,  who  was  anxious 
for  the  soul's  welfare  of  the  little  Bessy,  went  up  to 
her  with  a  measured  step,  and  commenced  a  formal 
congratulation  on  the  happy  choice  of  the  beloved, 
and  the  betrothal ;  and  then  enlarged  into  a  learned 
disquisition  upon  the  Christian  duties  of  a  betrothed 
bride.  The  parson,  who  saw  unwillingly  any  one 
exercise  his  handicraft,  hurried  up,  with  lifted  hands 
and  eyes,  and  interrupted  the  sermon  of  his  pious 
lady.  The  remaining  guests  would  not  be  backward 
in  pretty  sayings.  A  waving  and  chattering  flock 
soon  surrounded  the  poor  girl ;  who,  red  with  shame 
from  her  betrayed  love,  (for  she  thought  only  her  aunt 
and  uncle  knew  it,)  sat,  with  down  cast  eyes,  lost  in 
herself,  or  rather  as  if  annihilated. 

With  eyes  and  ears  wide  open,  Mr.  Pyk  entered  the 
room,  and  saw  and  heard  the  complimenting  throng. 
His  plan  was  disturbed;  he  frowned;  he  remained 
standing;  he  involuntarily  plucked  his  cravat  vrith 
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right  hand,  while,  with  the  left  in  his  vest  pocket, 
he  moved  iu  great  red  ailk  flap,  embroidered  with 
yellow  flowers,  up  and  down  like  a  wing,  on  which 
he  would  like  to  have  swung  himself  into  the  air 
through  indignation. 

Bessy's  anxious  soul,  attacked  by  anguish,  love  and 
shame,  was  overcome  with  painful  sensations.  A 
dream  suddenly  unfolded  itself  into  reality,  as  if  under 
a  fairy's  decree.  The  only  man  in  the  world  for 
whom  she  felt  herself  called,  and  whom  she  did  not 
dare  to  name  to  herself,  was  openly  and  solemnly  pro> 
claimed  as  her  bridegroom.  She  should  see  him,  to 
belong  to  him  eternally.  Ah,  not  vainly  had  her  aunt 
that  day  forced  on  her  finger  the  chased  golden  ring! 
Not  vainly  had  she  said  in  the  tone  of  propbechy — 
"  Another  will  take  it  ofl*I'> 

She  felt  her  happiness  complete.  The  heart,  too 
tender  to  withstand  the  sudden  storm,  dissolved  itself 
in  tears. 

Mr.  Pyk  was  startled.  The  man  so  versed  in 
human  nature  did  not  understand  these  tears.  In  fact, 
it  was  not  the  tears  themselves,  nor  Bessy's  displea- 
sure, that  she  had  been  asked  the  last  in  so  important 
an  event — it  was  nothing  of  this  that  made  him  shud- 
der with  aflright— but  the  fear  that,  deceived  by  his 
pfaysiogncmy,  he  should  become  the  sport  of  the  val- 
ley, with  his  feast  and  the  bustle  of  a  blank  betrothal. 

He  decided  quickly,  led  Bessy  through  the  noisy 
room  into  a  neighboring  chamber,  sat  himself  down 
silently  by  her  side,  and  let  her— cry. 

"  What  ails  thee  ?"  asked  he  several  times.  He 
remained  unanswered. 

« I  thought  the  feast  would  be  welcome  to  thee— 
thou  wouldst  truly — ^" 

*'  Ah !"  sighed  the  maiden,  and  raised,  for  the  first 
time,  her  eyes  glistening  with  tears ;  for  she  honored 
her  uncle,  as  she  would  honor  her  father,  and  kept  no 
secret  from  him. 

"  Is  Mr.  Quint,  then,  unpleasant  to  thee  ?"  said  he, 
"  thou  wilt  not  have  him  ?  Own  it,  I  shall  not  be 
angry.  It  is  only  a  very  stupid  fools-j^ay  that  I  did 
not  tell  thee  previously,  or  sound  thee  as  to  thy  feel- 
ings. Thy  aunt  was  mistaken,  and  did  not  know 
which  way  the  wind  blew.    It  is  not  my  fault." 

Bessy,  when  she  heard  her  uncle's  words,  and  per- 
ceived the  error  into  which  her  tears  had  led  him, 
would  have  answered,  but  her  voice  died  in  a  whis- 
per; she  blushed  through  her  tears,  and  leaned  her 
head  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  cursed  aSkir !"  cried  the  embarrassed 
uncle,  and  rubbed  his  hands  in  his  anxiety.  For  him 
the  question  now  was — how  he  should  conceal  in 
the  best  manner  the  falling  through  of  his  plan  of 
operation,  and  make  the  guests  and  witnesses  imagine 
that  in  the  intended  betrothal  he  merely  wished  to 
have  a  little  joke  ?  Care  darkened  his  brow.  *'  Only 
be  quiet,  Bessy.  The  matter  can  be  changed  yet ;  one 
must  not  lose  his  senses  in  great  misfortunes.  That 
is  the  main  point.  If  thou  wouldst  but  lay  to  me, 
Bessy  of  my  heart,  whether  Mr.  Quint  is  entirely  and 
to  death  disagreeable  to  thee?  Whether  thou  think'sl 
thou  oouldst  love  him  in  time  7  I  could  tell  thee  stones, 
one  after  the  other,  in  which  the  happiest  mairaget 
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have  grown  out  of  forced  ones.  Unfortunately,  the 
time  is  too  short,  and  here  there  is  danger  in  delay. 
It  is  not  yet  the  last  of  all  days.  If  thou  wouldst  but 
try  the  betrothing,  provisionally  so  to  speak.  The 
rest  will  arrange  itself." 

"  But,"  stammered  the  maiden,  '*  do  you  know  cer- 
tainly that  Mr.  Quint  likes  me?" 

'^Like  thee,  Bessy  of  my  heart?"  screamed  her 
unde,  and  the  question  brought  him  entirely  to  life— 
*<Like  thee?  God  be  merciful!  he  loves  thee  dis- 
tractedly^with  all  his  heart— till  death !" 

Bessy  sunk  on  her  uncle's  breast  in  strong  emotion. 

"  My  God !"  cried  Mr.  Pyk,  and  his  anxiety  was 
again  as  mighty  as  before ;  "  explain  thyself,  my  trea- 
sure !  only  speak,  only  try.  Try  the  betrothal,  thoa 
thinkest  the  matter  much  more  difficult  than  it  is.  No 
girl  ever  died  of  it  yet" 

The  maiden  heard  not  the  exhortation  of  the  troubled 
uncle ;  she  only  heard  in  her  inmost  soul  the  echo  of 
the  words— "He  loves  thee  with  all  his  heart  till 
death !" 

She  raised  her  arms,  entwined  them  about  her 
uncle's  neck,  hid  her  face  on  his  breast,  and  said : 
*'  Say  to  him,  for  I  cannot  say  it,  I  also  love  him  with 
all  my  heart !" 

Mr.  Pyk  had  nearly  fallen  to  the  ground.  He 
hearkened,  as  if  he  would  again  listen  to  the  echo  of 
these  words.  "  Ei !  thou  little  fool,"  cried  he,  "  how 
canst  thou  torment  me  so  ?  So,  that  is  thy  ultimatum? 
Bravo!"  He  kissed  her  and  cried— "Now  I  will 
send  thee  Mr.  Quint,  thou  must  say  it  to  him  thyself." 

He  had  said  it.  In  vain  Bessy  stretched  her  arms 
to  hold  him.  He  flew  from  them  into  the  room,  to 
seek  the  bridegroom.  There  the  assembled  guests 
all  sat  in  their  glory.  Mr.  Quint  alone  was  not  to  be 
seen,  and  had  not  been  seen. 

Mr.  Pyk  drew  forth  his  watch.  It  was  already  half 
past  one.  "  Does  not  every  thing  to  day  seek  to 
thwart  me  ?"  growled  he,  and  went  before  the  house. 

CHAPTER  XVm. 

Not  to  him  alone,  but  to  Mr.  Qnint  also,  this  was  a 
day  of  trouble.  Man  is  not  the  ruler  of  his  own  fate. 
The  circumstances  make  the  man— man  does  not 
make  circumstances. 

The  whole  forenoon  was  passed  by  our  philosopher 
in  oocupatiotts  that  till  then  he  had  been  a  stranger  ta 
He  wrote  down  greetings,  returns  of  thanks,  and  was 
dressing  himself  magnificently  for  the  betrothing. 

A  learned  man,  who  is  to  be  presented  to  his  mar 
jesty  the  king— a  candidate  of  divinity,  who  is  to 
utter  his  first  sermon  before  a  full  church— an  in- 
volved merchant  sighing  on  the  lottery  day,  whom  a 
prise  can  help,  and  the  blank  can  ruin— none  of 
these  mortals  could  feel  deeper  anxiety  than  Mr. 
Qnint  truly  experienced,  since  he  had  been  awakened 
in  the  morning  by  sad  dreams,  and  had  beoome  ooq« 
scions  of  the  thought :  this  is  thy  betrothal  day ! 

He  sawinq>irit  a  loved  one,  to  whom  he  had  really 
never  spoken— to  whom  he  had  only  stammered  some 
fooleries— whom  he  had  horrified  by  his  aneeiing— 
whom  he  had,  withool  doubt,  frightened  by  his  dance 
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on  the  mouDtain— whom  be  had  drWea  to  fli^  by  his 
tumble  dovm  the  saod  bank— there  he  saw  nineieea 
witnesses  and  invited  guests,  ahnost  all  entire  stran- 
gers to  him,  determined  congratulators — stiff  makers 
of  compliments,  and  he  in  the  midst  of  them,  his 
manners  exposed  to  criticism,  and  stared  at  by  all  the 
cousins  and  micles!  He  corsed  in  his  heart  the 
vanity  and  ostentation  of  Mr.  Pyk.  He  would,  with 
pleasore,  hare  thrown  down  half  a  ton  of  gold  to 
hoy  himself  free  from  the  festivities  in  which  he  most 
act  the  principal  part.  His  whole  love  a&ir  itself 
WIS  quite  disagreeable  to  him. 

'*  What  gain  is  it  to  the  world  of  fools,"  said  he  to 
himself,  as,  with  hasty  steps  and  half  dressed,  he  ran 
up  and  down  his  room ;  *'  what  gain  is  it  to  them  to 
tmrn  nature  into  foppery,  and,  for  a  whim,  to  distort 
the  simplest  things  in  the  world  ?  O,  Bessy,  why, 
with  these  hearts,  these  feelings,  were  we  brought 
Into  a  world,  where  only  the  coat  and  the  roast  meat 
are  seen  ?  Savages  are  happier.  Two  hearts  beating 
one  against  the  other,  that  is  the  true  betrothal." 

In  the  mean  time,  protestations  against  the  foderies 
of  the  world  did  not  help  the  matter.  The  moments 
hurried  away.  He  must  be  dressed,  and  verily  a  little 
more  carefully  than  usual ;  he  must  give  some  orders, 
here  and  there,  in  the  household ;  and,  lastly,  he  must 
in  passing  think,  for  formality's  sake,  what  he 
would  say  to  the  witnesses  and  guests,  the  bride,  and 
the  aunt,  and  the  uncle,  in  order  not  to  stand  like  a 
stick,  at  the  decisive  epoch,  and  ccxnmit  himself  be- 
fore the  bride  and  assembled  relations. 

While  Mr.  Quint  sought  to  bring  his  clothes  to- 
gether, he  studied  earnestly  in  the  making  of  elegant 
modes  of  address,  and  returning  compliments.  But  it 
seemed  that  his  mind  denied  him  any  assistance.  He 
could  find  neither  sense  nor  words.  This  increased 
his  anxiety.  In  deep  meditation,  he  forgot  to  choose 
the  ri^t  clothes.  He  had  brought  them  all  from  his 
dotets,  had  dressed  himself,  and  was  taught  by  his 
glass  how  unfitting  was  his  attire ;  how  variegated  and 
muasteful  he  stood  there  in  white  breeches,  black  silk 
stockings,  and  a  purple  coat. 

Thewardroibe  had  to  be  mustered  anew.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  happy  thoughts,  which  he  had  labo- 
riously patched  together  for  complimenting,  were 
again  lost.  He  put  back  the  clothes,  uid  seated  him- 
self half  angrily  at  the  desk,  to  write  down  some  ex- 
temporaneous compliments,  to  be  used  in  extreme 
need.  He  felt,  with  indignation,  his  unsuitableness 
in  fashionable  society.  He  cursed  betrothals  a  thou- 
sand times,  and  the  gigantic  plans  of  IVIr.  Pyk,  and 
the  vanity  of  all  uncles.    He  wrote — 

"  Miss  Bride— you  see  me  here — "  now  the  great 
qoestion  is,  should  Bessy  be  called  bride  now?  That 
does  not  come  probably  till  after  the  act  of  betrothal. 
It  were  better  then,  **  Miss  Pyk,  you  see  me  here  as 
the  happiest  of  men,  who,  as  you  grant  him  your 
very  precious  hand,  which — "  the  thing  don*t  go.  It 
is  too  stiff  And  yet,  what  is  the  whole  business  but 
a  stiff  piece  of  tailoring  ?  Some  kind  of  a  declaration 
most  be  made ;  the  more  so,  for  till  now  there  has 
been  none  from  either  side.  The  most  beautiful 
dedaration  would  be  the  simplest :    "  Miss  Pyk,  I 


like  yon."  But,  Heaven  help  as!  whet  m  hce  the 
good  girl  would  make,  if  the  whole  of  the  homoroas 
oompaoy,  standing  around  in  the  festive  circie,diaiild 
break  into  a  laugh  at  this  boonic  dedaratioii,  or 
should  turn  up  their  noses,  or  bite  their  pockei-hend- 
kerchieis  to  conceal  their  giggling! 

he  got  up  again.  To  try  writing  was  of  oo  i0e. 
Perhaps  an  impromptu  might  succeed.  He  went  be> 
fore  the  glass,  to  try  and  say  something  handsome, 
with  a  smiling  face  and  flattering  voice.  At  that  mo- 
ment, two  very  different  things  put  him  almost  beside 
himself. 

First  He  found  himself  dressed,  but  his  hair  yet 
uncurled,  in  nightly  disorder. 

Secondly.  In  the  durch  of  the  neig^iboring  vil- 
lage, it  had  struck  ten,  and  the  devout  community  of 
Christians,  as  they  returned  from  divine  service,  scat- 
tered themselves  over  the  neighboring  roads  and  paths. 

A  cold  shudder  came  over  him.  He  could  almost 
have  believed  in  whitchcraA^  for  he  was  under  the 
false  hnpression  that  it  was  not  yet  nine  o'dodc 
Granted  that  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  he  had  set 
out,  it  would  have  been  a  full  hour  and  a  half  before 
he  could  reach  the  distant  castle  of  Mr.  Pyk.  Then 
it  would  be  half  past  one. 

Probably  the  company  invited  to  the  betrothal  had 
assembled  itself  already— probably  he  was  already 
the  object  of  the  common  conversation— probably 
Bessy  and  her  aunt  were  already  there.  To  escape 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  they  had  probably  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  little  "  Valley  Omnibus"  to  go  nine 
miles  in  the  cool  of  the  morning.  And  the  bride- 
groom stood  yet  before  the  glass,  imcombed  and  un- 
powdered,  the  white  hair-papers  on  his  head. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  great  men,  that,  tmder  the 
most  adverse  circumstances,  they  are  not  discon- 
certed. All  that  is  grand  and  moving  belongs  equally 
to  their  being  and  works.  On  the  contrary,  little 
things  are  often  their  conquerors.  Thus,  the  lioQ 
scarcely  notices  the  tooth  of  a  tiger  in  battle,  but  he 
gets  up  at  the  bite  of  a  gnat. 

This  is  now  all  that  can  be  said  to  save  the  honor 
of  Mr.  Quint.  The  greatest  sacrifice,  the  greatest 
pains  that  man  can  endure,  he  would  have  borne  with 
heroic  courage ;  but  at  this  m<xnent  before  the  glass, 
while  the  village  clock  struck,  his  strength  leA  him. 

For  the  third  time,  he  threw  off  his  doihes,  and  put 
himself  before  the  powder-table,  in  his. dressing-gown, 
to  curl  his  hair.  Even  here  a  malicious  demon  per- 
secuted him.  Sometimes  his  side-curls  were  too  high, 
then  too  low.  In  his  hurry  and  distraction,  he  could 
make  nothing  neat  out  of  them,  (for  he  still  studied 
speeches,  and  noted  down  the  best  of  them  on  his  tablets 
with  his  pencil,)  always  making  worse  what  he  had 
done  pretty  badly  before.  Three  times  he  threw 
fiercely  to  the  ground  his  comb  and  powder-puff,  and 
three  times  picked  them  up  again ;  for,  finally,  it  was 
his  betrothal  day,  and  it  could  not  be  altered. 

He  got  up,  at  last,  worse  befrizzled  than  he  had 
ever  been  before,  but  not  so  insupportably  as  be  be- 
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lieved.    He  was  about  to  nm  throqgh  his  fonnnla  dt 
compliments  ooce  more,  when  the  bewitched  village 
dock  struck  eUveUy  and  the  pious  bell  for  pra3rer 
growled  three  times  superfluously  after  it 

Mr.  Quint  was  pale  with  horror.  He  could  not  de- 
lay a  moment.  It  was  now  impossible  that  he  should 
get  to  Mr.  Pyk's  house  before  half  past  twelve.  A 
long  way,  an  uncommonly  hot  day — ^to  his  betrothal, 
— only  think! 

He  caught  up  hastily  his  hat  and  cane,  threw  down 
the  dusty  dressing-gown,  put  on  his  purple  coat,  and 
then  he  was  not  leady.  He  must  brush  a  little  here 
and  there.  Powder  had  fallen  on  his  shoes;  his  hat 
hung  on  the  bed-post,  and  caught  the  down  from  the 
feathers ;  there  were  still  household  aflairs  that  must 
be  attended  to,  and  which  could  be  attended  to  by  no 
one  else. 

It  struck  half  past  eleven,  and  Mr.  Quint  rushed  de- 
spairingly out  of  the  house. 

Running  does  not  always  aid  one's  progress.  He 
soon  lost  his  breath,  and  was  obliged  to  walk  slowly, 
and  seek  the  shade,  for  the  sun  beat  down  powerfully. 

During  the  gallop,  which  Mr.  Quint  had  never  been 
in  the  habit  of  taking,  he  had  been  able  to  think  of 
nothing.  Not  until  his  steps  were  slow,  were  his  re- 
flections quicker. 

He  felt  that  every  thing  had  been  frustrated.  In 
any  case,  the  assembled  company  at  Mr.  Pyk*8  must 
be  amazed  at  the  delay  of  the  bridegroom ;  in  any 
case,  the  lady  bride  must  be  irritated  at  the  ill-breed- 
ing of  the  bridegroom ;  in  any  case,  Mr.  Pyk  would 
have  the  right  to  scold;  in  any  case,  he  must  confront 
him  with  excuses — in  any  case,  matters  stood  so  badly 
that  he  would  like  to  have  taken  post  horses,  and  gone 
00*10  Archangel,  or  Kamschatka. 

Besides  being  his  birthday,  he  never  had  a  more 
important  one  than  this.  And  just  this  one  was  so 
unfortunate.  Truly,  he  stood  still  to  think  better 
what  be  was  about.  He  looked  backward,  forward, 
up  toward  the  mountain  tope,  down  toward  the 
stream ;  good  advice  was  scarce  in  every  quarter. 

The  glowing  disc  of  the  noon-day  sun  hung  scorch- 
ingly  over  the  vale.  The  shadows  shrunk  back  to 
the  roots  of  the  trees.  The  bare  rocky  sides  of  the 
mountain  defiles  dazzled  the  eyes;  every  footstep 
blew  a  cloud  of  dust  over  the  languishing  plain. 

Mr.  Quint  had  never  felt  so  ill  and  uncomfortable. 
He  almost  came  to  the  conclusion  of  returning  home, 
and  letting  the  whole  concern  of  betrothal,  banquet 
and  festival  take  care  of  itself,  under  the  pretence  of 
being  taken  suddenly  ill.  He  had  yet  an  hour's  travel 
before  him,  having  left  half  an  hour  behind  him. 

To  increase  his  discomfort,  he  felt  great  hunger. 
His  well  disciplined  stomach  knew  the  usual  hour  of 
noon,  and  liked  old  customs.  Under  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, his  troubles  were  not  yet  over. 

There  blew  over  the  stream  a  cod,  soothing  breeze, 
that  would  certainly  have  done  Mr.  Quint  good,  had 
it  not  blown  with  it  a  doud  of  hair,  from  his  neck, 
over  his  shoulders.  He  turned  himself  quickly;  there 
was  no  one  there.  He  put  his  hand  to  his  neck,  and 
there  found  the  mischief.  Either  his  hair-bag  was 
forgotten,  or  lost  by  the  way. 


There  was  no  time  to  lose  here.    He  turned  about 
and  ran  back  to  his  house,  at  full  jump. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

What  would  another  have  done  in  the  place  of  the 
unfortunate  man? — ^have  renewed  the  attempt  to 
reach  the  house  of  the  betrothal,  or  remain  at  home, 
to  await  a  more  friendly  destiny? 

Mr.  Quint  chose  the  first,  with  praiseworthy  deter- 
mination. The  hair-bag  in  question,  of  black  taflety, 
lay  in  fact  on  the  desk,  near  the  spy-glass.  Both  of 
these  movables  had,  till  then,  always  borne  Mr. 
Quint  company ;  this  time,  and  their  most  important 
time,  they  neglected  their  lord. 

With  the  hair-bag  in  its  proper  place  on  the  neck, 
and  the  spy-glass  in  his  hand,  Mr.  Quint  left  again  the 
quiet  deserted  dwelling,  not  without  a  deep  sigh. 

Now  the  clock  of  the  church-tower  struck  twelve, 
just  as  if  it  had  maliciously  waited  for  him,  to  bellow 
one  hour  after  the  other  in  his  car.  This  robbed  the 
good  man  of  all  courage  and  c<Hisolation,  for  he  bad 
already  been  driven  about  a  whole  morning  in  anguish 
and  suffering,  without  leaving  the  spot.  One  is  never 
more  superstitious  than  when  one  fears  and  hopes ; 
and  one  seldom  hopes  or  fears  more  than  when  one 
loves.  Mr.  Quint  took  his  previous  awkwardness  as 
an  infallible  proof  that  Bessy  was  not  intended  for 
him.  With  the  best  heart,  and  purest  love,  he  did  not 
find  himself  worthy  of  the  girl ;  for  all  circumstanoet 
had  conspired  in  making  him  ludicrous.  Now,  no- 
thing is  ridiculous  without  being  despicable. 

These  reflections  enlivened  him  but  little.  Slowly 
he  crept  along  the  accustomed  road,  brimful  of  ill- 
hiunor.  He  went,  trusting  in  fate  he  would  be  at  the 
betrothal.  But  it  was  no  longer  the  magnet  of  love 
that  drew  him  to  the  castle  of  Mr.  Pyk ;  it  was  des- 
peration. He  raged  againt  himself.  He  would  bear 
the  worst,  and  would  not  depart  a  hair-breadth  from 
the  road  for  the  greatest  annoyance. 

"But  verily,"  so  he  talked  to  and  at  himself; 
"  verily  he  is  a  ninny,  with  all  his  imaginary  wisdom. 
He  is,  himself,  the  cause  of  all  this  mischief.  A 
little  earlier  out  oi'  the  feathers,  a  little  more  system- 
atic in  his  daily  duties,  more  caution  and  self-respect, 
and  all  this  deviltry  would  not  have  happened  to  him. 
Let  him  go,  then;  let  him  be  laughed  at;  let  him 
come  to  his  betrothal  when  the  rest,  tired  of  waiting, 
are  sitting  at  table,  and  have  finished  eating ;  then  let 
the  simpleton  stand  up  and  make  his  bows  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left.  What  will  be  then  say?  What 
can  he  bring  forward  to  conceal  even  partially  the 
baldness  of  his  absivdity?  He  can,  at  least,  study  a 
speech,  which  may  be  listened  to  in  case  of  need.'* 

While  he  ^"bs  thus  reading  a  lesson  to  himself,  and 
castigating  himself  with  reproaches,  he  became  aware 
that  persons  in  the  distance  were  advancing  toward 
him.  He  trembled  and  stood  still.  "  Probably  they 
are  sent  to  seek  thee — ^what  wilt  thou  say?"  He  was 
beside  himself  with  shame.  He  put  the  glass  to  his 
eyes.  Verily,  he  saw,  clearly  and  distinctly,  two 
men,  in  festive  attire ;  they  advanced  with  quidc  stepa. 
He  determined  to  elude  them,  in  order  to  find  time  for 
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Ike  coiHtnicticii  of  some  probabto  excuM.  To  the 
right  lay  the  bridge  over  the  stream.  He  hurriedly 
croeaed  it.  Although  this  would  cost  him  a  circuit  of 
an  hour's  length,  and,  before  he  could  reach  Mr.  Pyk*s 
house,  be  would  have  to  recroas  the  stream,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  valley.  Fear  left  him  no  thoqght 
Like  a  sinner,  he  slyly  slij^ted  behind  the  thickets, 
that  he  might  not  be  seen  by  the  messengers. 

He  happily  escaped  them,  it  is  true,  but  what  an 
fflPi^TV^*^  walk  now  lay  before  him ! 

And  now  what  good  did  it  do  him,  that  he  had  al- 
most run  through  this  ? — and  that  already  the  towers 
and  roofs  of  Thosa  lay  before  him,  rising  behind  the 
grove,  and  the  old  caAle  looked  down  tqpon  him  from 
theother  side  of  the  water?  In  the  church  of  Thosa 
it  struck  two,  and  the  bell  was  ringing  for  afiemooo 


"It  is  over!"  sighed  Mr.  Quint,  entirdy  discon- 
certed. "Theyawait  thee  no  longer.  Thoucomest, 
in  any  case,  too  late." 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

To  make  himself  more  sure,  be  resolved  to  climb 
a  neighboring  woody  hill,  from  which  he  could  look 
down  on  the  Pykish  castle,  and  observe  all  that 
passed  within  and  without  From  here  to  that  place 
it  was  another  half  hour's  walk. 

He  chose  for  himself  the  most  comfortable  seat, 
■ad  drew  forth  his  spy-glass.  There  he  saw  the 
window  open — saw  a  long  covered  table,  the  guests 
sitting  round  it  in  motley  rows.  They  seemed  pleased 
and  not  thinlring  of  him.  Hot  tears  rose  to  his  eyes. 
He  felt  all  the  bitterness  of  his  situation.  Wearied 
with  the  long  walk,  weakened  by  the  heat  of  the  day, 
hnngry  and  sad,  he  must  look  at  his  own  betrothal 
fieast  throu^  a  spy-glass,  and  seated  on  the  dead 
stmnp  cf  an  oak.  Who  would  have  kept  their  tem- 
per in  his  place  ? 

He  threw  the  spy-glass  aside,  and  dried  the  tears  of 
moroaeness  from  his  glowing  face.  He  swore  in  his 
heart  to  separate  himself  Gram  Bessy,  and  the  whole 
world.  He  swore  to  seek  solitude  more  rigidly  than 
ever ;  he  would  belong  to  no  one;  he  would  r^iounce 
all  the  delights  of  the  world,  and  find  lus  only  plea- 
flore  in  being  unhappy. 

In  these  oaths  there  lay  verily  little  logical  co- 
herence ;  but  in  the  deep  quiet  of  the  woods  he  only 
felt  more  able  to  make  entire  resignation  of  society. 
He  felt  like  one  who,  tossed  about  by  the  storms  of 
the  world,  assumes  the  oath  of  an  eternal  renuncia- 
tion within  the  cloistered  walls.  The  peaoefulness  of 
the  woods,  the  quiet  around,  the  twilight  under  the 
branches,  wroo^  soothingly  on  his  sick  mind.  He 
took  this  stand  as  the  sumumum  bonum  of  philosophi- 
oal  determination. 

<'Soletitbe,  then!"  said  be  to  himself.  "There 
is  yet  peace  near  at  hand.  The  world  is  not  for  me, 
and  I  am  worthless  in  it" 

In  this  disposition,  he  awaited  evening}  on  the  hill. 
Not  until  after  dark  did  he  resolve  to  wander  back  to 
has  home,  unseen  and  unknown. 

Mr.  Quint  has  since  owned  that  the  hours  whieh  he 


passed  till  evening  in  these  woods,  among  a  thousand 
dreams,  belonged  to  the  most  pleasant  of  his  life. 
Not  to  disturb  in  any  way  his  self-created  paradise, 
he  left  the  prospect  of  the  Pykishen  estate,  and  the 
betrothal  feast;  chose  another  position,  virhere  he  saw 
under  his  feet  a  part  of  the  valley.  He  saw  peari- 
colored  clouds  glistening  on  the  mountain  peaks,  or 
hi|^  pillars  of  dust  dancing  through  the  valley  and 
over  the  stream,  or  the  swallows,  with  their  shining 
vrings,  swarming  to  an  unaccustomed  heig^ 

As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  he  arose  to  commence  his 
return. 

But  a  videm  tempest  now  came  from  the  mounr 
tains.  The  clouds  and  roda  were  soon  in  flames, 
and  the  thunder  rolled  pealing  through  the  valley,  as 
if  the  mountain  peaks  and  the  eternal  glaciers  would 
rush  down. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Quint  knew  his  road.  This  fear- 
ful freak  of  nature  did  not  terrify  him.  It  harmoniied 
with  his  inmost  souL  When  the  devouring  lightning 
flashed  through  the*  clouds ;  when  the  whirlwind 
roared  along  the  mountain  sides,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  a  grave  had  swallowed,  vrilh  a  sort  of  beneficent 
destruction,  the  sorrows  of  the  past. 

But  a  fearful  rain  soon  drove  him  from  the  road, 
into  a  peasant's  hut,  laying  beside  it  Its  inhabifmUa 
provided  him  hoq>itably  vrilh  a  scanty  supper.  He 
forgot  his  sorrowful  day,  and,  being  refreshed,  con- 
tinued on  his  journey,  although  it  was  already  lale. 
He  hoped  to  reach  his  home  before  midnight;  but  it 
was  midnight  before  he  arrived  at  the  toll-house  by 
the  bridge. 

The  lightning  had  folded  itself  up  Id  the  clouds,  but 
the  rain  streamed  down  with  redoubled  fury.  Mr. 
Quint,  who  had  this  day  had  so  many  disappointments, 
now  yielded  up  even  his  last  wish.  He  determined 
to  pass  the  night  at  the  tdl-house,  for  he  was  tired. 
A  solitary  light  yet  glimmered  in  the  room  of  the  toU- 
keeper. 

Ail  lay  already  in  deep  sleep,  except  the  frugal 
housewife  alone,  who  vras  still  awake,  already  half 
undressed.  She  knew  Mr.  Quint,  and  pitied  him,  the 
mote  because  many  travelers  on  the  road  had  been 
driven  by  the  rain  into  her  house,  and  there  vras  no 
bed  left 

<<  Unblessed  day !"  growled  Mr.  Quint,  who  loved 
a  good  couch ;  "  must  every  thing  con^ire  against 
mo?" 

«*  But  no !"  cried  the  woman,  aAer  some  reflection ; 
"  if  it  be  not  unpleasant  to  you,  you  can  sleep  vrith 
another  person.  The  storm  has  forced  our  ¥rorthy 
'  Mr.  Parson  to  turn  in;  there  will  be  room  enough  for 
you— a  great  double  bed  that,  in  need,  would  hold 
three  men.  You  must  put  up  with  it  But  the  bed  is 
good." 

"  No,  for  Heaven's  sake !"  cried  Mr.  Quint,  '*  I 
vrill  not  disturb  his  sleep !" 

"  Oh,  no,"  returned  she ;  "  the  old  thick  gentleman 
is  in  a  deep,  sound  sleep,  and  will  not  take  it  amiss ! 
There,  take  the  candle.  You  will  easily  find  the 
room ;  the  first  at  the  right  hand,  when  you  are  up  the 
stairs." 

Silently,  Mr.  Quint  took  the  candle.    As  soon  as  be 
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came  to  the  door  described,  he  modestly  pat  out  the 
light,  not  to  "wake  Mr.  Fareon.  The  moon  shone 
fiuntly  through  the  panes.  He  found  the  bed;  threw 
off  his  coat,  shoes,  and  Uiir-bag,  laid  himself  softly 
beside  the  slumbering  shepherd  of  souls,  and  went  to 
sleep,  tired  with  many  adventures. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

When  Mr.  Quint  awoke,  the  morning  sun  already 
played  gracefully  among  the  leaves  of  the  garden- 
trees,  which  showed  themselves  through  the  window. 

It  was  already  late  for  him.  He  had  wished  to  be 
at  home  at  the  break  of  day.  The  old  parson  slept 
still,  but,  as  it  appeared,  somewhat  restlessly. 

Mr.  Quint,  to  save  making  an  excuse,  was  in  the 
act  of  slipping  away  noiselessly,  when  the  spiritual 
man  threw  his  arm  across  the  horrified  Quint,  and 
exactly  over  his  neck,  between  the  chin  and  breast. 
Here  the  arm  remained  motionless,  and  as  heavy  as 
lead.    Mr.  Quint  almost  lost  his  breath. 

It  may  now  be  said,  if  it  has  not  been  said  before, 
that  too  great  modesty  was  the  principal  fault  of  Mr. 
Quint.  Another,  less  well  disposed  than  he,  would 
perhaps  have  thrown  back  the  very  reverend  arm, 
without  ceremony,  into  its  proper  bounds,  but  he  did 
not  dare  to  do  it. 

Slowly  and  imperceptibly,  like  the  hour-hand  of  a 
dial,  he  sought  to  withdraw  himself  from  under  the 
heavy  burden.  He  succeeded  pretty  well,  although 
the  creaking  of  the  old  wooden  bedstead  threw  him 
twice  into  a  deadly  fear.  He  had  reached  out  half 
the  way,  and  the  right  foot  already  showed  a  disposi- 
tion to  leave  the  bed  forever,  when  a  halt  was  made. 
The  unfortunate  inclination  to  sneeze  again  arose  in 
Mr.  Quint,  and  so  quickly,  so  briskly,  so  powerfully, 
that  nothing  would  serve  but  to  dampen  the  heartfelt 
sound  by  holding  in  his  breath,  against  all  rules  and 
regulations  in  such  cases  provided.  The  more  mighty 
thereby  viras  the  quaking  of  his  whole  body.  The 
bedstead  shook  and  creaked,  as  if  it  would  fall  to- 
gether. The  shepherd  of  souls  must  awake;  and, 
in  this  new  embarrassment,  Mr.  Quint  immediately 
feigned  that  he  slept. 

Truly  his  spiritual  neighbor  made  some  movements, 
but  let  his  arm  remain  on  Quint*s  neck,  and  likewise 
appeared  to  be  disposed  to  sleep.  Mr.  Quint  wished 
not  for  more.  He  remained  motionless,  with  closed 
eyes,  and  thought  ad  interim  upon  the  occurrences 
of  the  past  day,  the  unsuccessful  betrothal,  upon  the 
solitude  of  the  woody  hill,  and  the  thunder  storm. 

His  frame  of  mind  had  sufiered  great  changes  da- 
ring the  night.  He  was  not  so  courageous  by  far  as  the 
evening  before.  His  fancies  were  fled— he  had  now 
to  deal  with  the  bare  truth. 

Explanations  must  necessarily  take  place  between 
himself  and  Mr.  Pyk.  His  becoming  the  jest  of  the 
colleges  of  the  vale  was  inevitable.  He  trembled 
anew  at  thinking  of  a  thousand  disagreeable  occur- 
rences; he  feared  to  become  ludicrous  to  his  own 
household ;  and  wished  that  between  him  and  the  past 
day  there  lay  the  space  of  a  hundred  years,  instead  of 
one  night.    As  his  good  genius  whispered  this  in  his 


ear,  he  hit  upon  the  thought  of  taldnga  long  ^omey, 
on  account  of  urgent,  important,  secret  business,  that 
he  did  not  precisely  know  himself.  Out  of  that  he 
could  spin  pretences  in  abundance  to  account  for  his 
yesterday^s  non-appearance;  he  could  write  to  Mr. 
Pyk,  and  make  the  thing  credible  with  his  pen.  He 
could  write  to  Bessy  herself  a  touching  letter.  She 
will  read  it,  thought  he ;  she  will  read  it  with  sorrow, 
and  will  wish  the  absentee  at  home.  What  a  de- 
light! Mr.  Quint  blessed  the  happy  thought;  he 
scolded  hnnself  for  not  having  hit  it  sooner— yesterday. 

While  be  ruminated  as  to  the  where  to,  for  how  long, 
for  what  purpose,  &c.,  &c.,  and  while  he  imagined 
himself  already  among  unknown  men,  in  a  strange 
land,  there  longing  in  home-sickness  to  re-visit  his  na- 
tive valley— and  as  he  thought  of  the  pleasant  return — 
.as  he  pictured,  in  the  most  glowing  colors,  all  the  de- 
lights of  meeting  old  friends,  a  strange  voice  sounded 
suddenly  in  his  ear—"  Oh,  heavens!" 

But  it  was  not  a  man's  voice.  Mr.  Quint  thought 
he  should  have  given  up  the  ghost.  He  raised  his 
eyes,  without  altering  his  position.  There  was  no 
one  in  the  room.  The  parson  lay  quietly  beside  him ; 
but  such  a  sweet,  angelic  sound  could  come  from  no 
priestly  throat. 

The  burdensome  arm,  so  ofVen  mentioned,  with- 
drew itself.  The  ecclesiastic  turned  on  the  other  side. 
Mr.  Quint  perceived  that  the  arm  passing  before  his 
eyes,  with  its  delicate  white  skin,  and  small  hand, 
and  tender  fingers,  could  not  possibly  belong  to  an  old 
bishop  of  souls.  Not  without  anxiety  and  fear  of 
making  some  dangerous  discovery,  did  he  raise  him- 
self to  squint  at  his  neighbor. 

There  lay  a  beautiful  female  head,  with  the  face 
turned  away.  It  was  wrapped  in  a  fine  linen  cap, 
from  under  which  the  thick  golden  hair  rolled  wan- 
tonly over  the  half  bared  neck.  The  unknown  was 
resting  on  the  bed  in  Sunday  clothes,  and  seemed  not 
to  have  reckoned  upon  spending  the  whole  night 
there.  A  more  disagreeable  qtdd  pro  quo  could 
scarcely  have  happened  to  him.  Now,  good  night, 
traveling  plans !  Whoever  found  him  here,  whoever 
saw  him  go  out  of  the  bed-chamber,  would  make  re- 
marks that  might  be  prejudicial  to  his  good  &me. 
Mr.  Pyk,  Bessy,  the  whole  confederacy  of  relations 
might  learn  it.  "  Then  that  was  the  reason  why  he 
did  not  come  to  the  betrothal,"  would  be  said ;  "  now 
it  is  to  be  seen,  how  will  he  get  clear  ?" 

With  all  his  well  known  innocence,  Mr.  Quint  felt 
the  greatest  torments  of  conscience.  Appearances 
witnessed  too  plainly  against  him.  He,  a  devout, 
virtuous  man,  whom  any  father  would  have  trusted 
his  daughter  with,  lay  here  on  the  same  bed  with 
Heaven  knows  what  woman,  or  girl !  Here  no  pro- 
testations would  avail ;  no  declarations  that  the  toll- 
keeper's  wife  had  shown  him  the  wrong  room,  or  that 
he  had  missed  the  room  of  the  parson.  It  was  too 
late  now. 

And,  whoever  the  beauty  or  ugly  one  might  be 
who  had  passed  the  night  beside  him,  what  would 
she  think,  believe,  say,  on  awaking,  at  the  sight  of  an 
unknown  bed-fellow? 

Leaning  upon  his  arm,  as  motionless  as  a  statbe, 
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Mr.  Q#il  yet  gaied  upon  the  apparitioii,  incapable  of 
•Bf  proper  resolTe.  "Am  I, then,  bora  formiafor^ 
tme?"  aighed  he  to  himieir. 

Tk0  aleeper  awdce,  raiaed  heraelf  dreamingly  on 
her  arm,  looked  wonderingly  at  the  man  before  her, 
wd  Mr.  Qnmt  •  •  •  •  O,  what  would  he  have  not 
pvm  for  the  breakiiig  of  the  laat  great  day ;  for  the 
•oond  of  Gabriel'a  trompet,  and  heaven  and  earth 
dashed  together.  It  was  little  Bessy  who  gated  at 
Um  with  her  blue  eyes. 

Whoever  makes  the  least  claim  todelicacy  of  feel- 
lag,  witbout  carrying  shyness  so  far  as  our  bashful 
ihapherd,  can  imagine  his  amasement  in  finding  him* 
••If,  half  lying,  half  sitting,  near  his  beloved,  as  if  by 
niffgic,  at  the  same  moment  that  he  thought  himself 
ftr  from  her,  separated  perhaps  forever.  His  whole 
•dventure  with  the  girl,  from  the  dance  of  the  red  slip- 
pers till  now,  had  been  so  singular  that  it  really  needed 
philosophical  strength  not  to  believe  it  witchcraft. 

Beasy,  on  the  contrary,  was  less  astonished.  She 
had  heard  of  none  but  him,  on  the  preceding  day ; 
•he  had  thought  of  none  but  him ;  what  wonder  then 
that  she  had  dreamed  of  him  by  night,  and,  in  the  first 
moment,  took  the  awakening  at  his  side  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  dream,  with  other  accompaniments. 

Though  wavering  between  sleep  and  waking,  her 
mind  soon  understood  the  reality,  although  that  was 
more  incomprehensible  to  her  than  the  vagaries  of 
any  dream  could  have  been. 

«  My  God !"  cried  she,  «  Mr.  Quint !" 

**  Bosy,**  stuttered  the  poor  man—**  it  is  certainly, 
very  certainly,  and  truly  not — intentionally  that  I  am 
here!" 

'*  Ah,  that  I  believe !"  returned  Beasy,  with  a  sigh, 
•ad  now  thought  for  the  first  time  on  her  yesterday's 
•orrow,  when  she  had  waited  vainly  a  whole  day  for 
the  bridegroom,  and,  after  fruitless  hopes,  had  finally 
ooBcluded  that  he  must  either  be  unfortunate,  or  not 
love  her ;  for  they  had  sent  messengers  to  him,  had 
learnt  his  departure,  had  sought  him  throughout  the 
▼alley,  but  nowhere  found  him.  Unfortunate,  or  un- 
ftithful !  was  the  imanimous  opinion  of  the  guests 
present,  who  separated  late,  after  a  consolatory  ban- 
quet ;  for  which  reason,  the  aunt  and  the  unbetrothed, 
caught  by  the  thunder  storm,  had  also  found  it  con- 
venient to  pass  the  night  in  the  toll-house,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Quint 

**The  wife  of  the  toll-keeper  showed  me  this 
room,*'  continued  the  philosopher,  "  and  thought  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Parson  slept  here.  I  am  very  sorry. 
lam " 

Bessy  saw,  in  Mr.  Quint's  honest  face,  that  he  did 
not  lie.  Verily,  she  would  rather  have  seen  him  un- 
der other  circunistances  than  these.  But  unfor- 
Unately  the  mischief  was  done.  They  could  sepa- 
rate, to  be  i^ure,  but  Bessy  heid  not  the  power  of  show- 
ing him  the  door.  In  the  purity  of  her  heart,  she 
thought  of  nothing  evil.  The  greatest  evil  that  she 
knew  of  was  his  despising  her,  and  wishing  to  loosen 
himself  from  her  and  Mr.  Pyk,  and  perhaps  from  a 
hasty  engagement.  This  it  was  that  had  extorted  se- 
cret tears  from  her  yesterday.  In  tears  she  had 
thrown  herself  on  this  bed,  and  had  fallen  asleep. 


"Yon  will  certainly  be  angry  with  me,  Beaqr*" 
stammered  Quint. 

"I  should  have  been  so  yesterday—"  retorned 
Bessy,  with  maidenly  bhishes. 

"  Oh,  say  naug^  of  yesterday,"  cried  Mr.  Qnint ; 
«I  have  sinned  upardonably.  Tou  cannot  forgive 
me!" 

He  threw  down  his  ejres  sadly.  Bessy  read  in  hia 
countenance  both  unaffected  sorrow  and  undissem- 
bled  love,  and  had  already  forgiven  him  every 
thing. 

**  But  listen  to  me,  I  will  confess  all  to, yon  without 
reserve ;  and  then  if  I  am  yet  worthy  of  your  fhend- 
ship— ah!  dared  I  then  hope  for  forbearance  from 
you,  and  that  the  done  m%;ht  be  as  if  undone,  oh» 
then  I  should  not  deserve  the  happinesfr— but  God 
would  not  have  under  his  heaven  a  more  blessed 
man  than  I.  Tes,  truly,  I  will  confess  what  passed 
yesterday." 

So  spake  Mr.  Quint,  and  related  his  misfortunes 
with  the  most  credible  honesty  and  minuteness. 

What  would  the  dear  girl  have  rather  heard  than 
this  tale,  in  which  every  word  was  a  new  declaration 
of  love  ?  and,  as  he  spoke  of  his  retreat  on  the  hill, 
his  grief,  and  resolution  to  renounce  the  world,  and 
make  a  long  journey,  she  became  sad,  and  said : 

"  O  no,  you  must  not  do  that !" 

"  And  I  should  have  done  so !"  sighed  Mr.  Qmnt— 
"  I  should  have  done  so  if— "  Here  his  hand  moved 
toward  hers;  here  he  faltered— but  the  trembling, 
involuntary  pressure,  the  stammering,  and  the  sinking 
of  his  voice,  and  the  tender  entreating  look,  all  be- 
trayed more  than  his  words  expressed. 

She  trembled.  Speak  she  could  not.  Her  glance 
was  lost  in  his.  The  future  swam  before  them  in  its 
eternal  distance.  A  more  beautiful  heaven  spread  it- 
self above,  in  the  glow  of  morning;  a  lovelier  earth 
bloomed  beneath  them.  For  them  there  was  naught 
earthly,  naught  mortal,  naught  unholy.  With  the 
feelings  of  angels,  they  wandered  through  creation, 
and  the  call  of  the  Creator  to  blessedness  filled  their 
hearts. 

"  O,  we  shall  be  happy!"  cried  Mr.  Quint,  with  up- 
raised eyes. 

*' Happy!"  stammered  Bessy,  and  her  head  sunk 
slowly  with  a  sigh  on  his  breast. 

Beneath  the  pressure  of  his  hand  he  felt  the  delicate 
golden  ring  on  Bessy's  finger.  He  thought  of  the 
fatal  yesterday,  of  the  miscarried  betrothal,  and  Mr. 
I^k's  probable  anger. 

"  It  is  not  too  late !"  said  he,  drawing  oflf  his  ring 
and  placing  it  upon  Bessy's  finger. 

"  Wilt  thou  give  me  thine,  dear  Bessy?"  said  he. 

She  handed  him  the  ring. 

The  betrothal  was  concluded.  Neither  spoke  a 
word.  The  tears  that  played  in  their  eyes  supplied  the 
oath  of  eternal  faith  that  the  lips  could  not  pronounce. 

The  morning  sun  beamed  on  the  happy  pair,  with 
its  purple  colored  light. 

**  O,  Bessy— my  Bessy !"  cried  Mr.  Quint.. 

Had  Mr.  Pyk  really  put  in  requisition  the  entire 
magnificence  of  Solomcm,  he  could  not  have  cele- 
brated more  gloriously  the  betrothal  of  this  pair  than 
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where  it  had  now  taken  place,  in  the  rosy  light  of  the 
morning  heavens,  among  the  trill  of  larks,  on  the  chaste 
oonch  in  the  needy  chamber  of  the  toll-keeper. 

Mi.  Quint  forgot  his  sorrows,  and  traveling  plans. 
The  purple  coat,  the  dusty  shoes  and  the  queue  were 
hastily  sought  and  put  on.  He  withdrew  modestly 
from  Bessy's  chamber,  not  to  disturb  his  beloved  in 
her  toilette. 


In  the  company  of  her  aunt,  they  drove  inunediately 
back  to  Mr.  Pyk*s.  On  the  same  day,  and  without  a 
state  banquet,  the  marriage  articles  were  concluded, 
and  fourteen  days  aAer,  the  marriage  of  the  happy 
pair  was  solemnized  with  country  simplicity. 

But  Bessy  wore  red  morocco  slippers  all  her  life, 
in  remembrance  of  the  hour  in  which  she  had  made 
thecooquest 


FOREST    MUSINGS 


BT  VXXRY  W.  KOCKWXLL. 


This  glen,  fenced  in  with  beech  woods,  hath  a  deep 

Religioos  stillness  in  its  lovely  gloom, 

Which  settles  on  the  spirit  In  its  moods 

Of  sadness  with  a  qniet  sanctity, 

That  half  assuages  the  perpleidties 

And  ills  of  life.    Here,  when  thy  heart  is  tired 

Of  the  mad  tnnooil  of  the  world,  and  all 

lu  hypocritical  observances : 

When  thoQ  art  weary  of  hnmanity, 

Or  sick  of  that  idolatry  to  which. 

Amid  the  din  of  cities,  thou  hast  been 

A  wilUog  worshiper, — thon  shalt  not  look 

In  vain  beneath  these  stooping  booghs  for  ftiends 

To  soothe  and  comfort  thee.    Experience 

Is  a  stem  teacher, — yet  if  thon,  for  all 

Thy  persevering  bondage  to  the  world, 

Hast  gained  no  recompense  save  weary  days, 

And  cares,  whose  bitterness  has  niade  thy  wealth 

A  very  mockery : — if  thoa  hast  scorned 

Thy  better  nature,  and  surrendered  up 

Its  finer  sympathies  thus  to  be  used 

And  infamously  squandered, — thon  shouldst  bear 

Her  rod  without  complaining.    Lose  thyself 

•In  the  hot  thoroughfare,— pile  high  thy  wharves 

With  the  rich  freight  of  merchantmen,  and  fill 

Thy  cellars  with  the  joice  of  vintages. 

Yet  deem  it  not  a  mystery,  if  thou 

Inheritest  therewith  the  wretchedness 

Of  having  learned,  by  care  and  suffering, 

What  wisdcHu  could  not  teach  thee.    Thou  shalt  find 

In  her  morality  a  truth  beyond 

The  wisdom  of  the  world,  yet  not  until. 

With  numy  tears,  thon  hast  endured  the  deep 

Humiliation  of  adversity : 

Not  till  thou  feelest,  and  that  keenly,  too. 

How  black  a  beggary  of  soul  can  sit 

Upon  a  broken  fortune,  shalt  thon  own 

The  virtue  of  her  counsels.    They  who  were 

Thy  flatterers,  while  yet  thy  quays  were  heaped 

With  costly  merchandise,  will  then  have  grown 

Cold  in  their  friendship,  and  their  very  looks 

Shall  freeze  thee.    Haply,  in  the  crowded  street 

Where  once  thy  voice  was  clamorous  and  stem. 

Among  the  sons  of  commeree  thon  shah  paH 

Unnoticed  and  nngreeted,  till  the  last 

Sad  remnant  of  thy  years  is  worn  away 

In  grief  and  bitteraesa. 

Such  ia  the  deep» 
Detestable  hypocrisy  which  thou 
Must  take  for  that  most  holy  charity 
Which  the  world  prates  of.    *T  is  for  thee  to  learo 
The  truth  of  this  great  lesson,— that  the  earth 
Is  full  of  evil,  and  when  thon  art  grown 


Di^usted  with  its  care  and  wickedness ; 

When  all  the  usages  of  men  to  thee 

Are  vile  and  hateful,— it  may  be  that  thon 

Wih  seek  out  purer  fountains.    Lost  amid 

The  dust  and  uproar  of  the  bustling  mart, 

Thou  hast  forgotten  that  society 

Which  might  have  made  thee  fitter  to  withstand 

The  torment  of  thy  sorrow,  and  the  shook 

Of  thy  humiliation.    All  that  thou 

Hast  earned  in  thy  detested  slavery 

Hath  in  its  turn  been  lost,  and  what  is  left 

Is  but  a  legacy  of  wretchedness. 

Made  up  ofscom  and  insult.  Men  will  look 

Contenq>ttt>ly  tipon  thee,  as  on  one 

Whom  gold  mode  virtuous,  yet  if  thou  hast 

That  deep  communion  with  the  beautiM, 

Which  is  more  precious  than  the  charity 

Of  the  tumultuous  and  heartless  world : 

If  thou  hast  not  forgotten,  in  the  depth 

Of  thy  affliction,  that  morality 

Which  dwells  in  the  rich  gloom  of  waving  woods. 

And  on  wild  mountains — thou  hast  found  a  joy 

Amid  thy  deepest  sadness,  which  the  world 

Shall  never  take  from  thee.    Approach  with  awe, 

For  in  these  temples  He  who  dwelleth  not 

In  sanctuaries  reared  by  human  toil 

Shall  hear  thee,  and  regard  thy  feeble  prayer, 

And  give  thee  consolation !    In  the  sweet. 

Cool  twilight  of  these  boughs  and  dancing  leaves 

Thou  shalt  find  naught  to  make  thee  sorrowful,^ 

For  the  great  world  with  its  idolatries. 

And  that  accursed  bondage,  into  which 

Man  sells  himself  for  gold,  are  here  imknown 

And  unregarded.    Timidly  overhead. 

The  blaze  of  noon  let  in  through  the  green  roof 

Drops  in  large  spots  of  gold  upon  frerii  beds 

Of  sprouting  wintergreen  and  moases  strewed 

With  (q>ened  pine-cooes.    Emer  this  green  nook, 

And  hear  the  music  of  the  wind  that  bends 

The  branches  o'er  the  pool,  for  it  shall  kiss 

Thy  cheek  in  synq)athy,  and  thou  shalt  pass 

Back  to  the  haunts  of  men  with  fresher  thoughts 

And  firmer  resolution.    Oh !  if  thou 

Wonldst  shake  off  from  thy  heart  the  heavy  weight 

And  torment  of  adversity, — be  wise. 

And  deem  it  not  vahi  idleness  to  gaze 

Upon  the  face  of  Nature.    Thus  thy  life 

9ball  pass  away  in  quietude,  and  when 

Thy  steps  tend  downward  to  the  sepulchre, 

Thou  shall  not  go  embittered  with  the  thought 

That  thou  oouldst  find  no  friends  to  comfort  thee 

When  thou  hadst  felt  the  bitter,  biting  scorn 

Of  the  unsteady  and  ineoostam  world. 
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m  a  line  of -wwrion,  in  front  of  hk  tall  our,  and  al  a 
sign  from  Ckdia  all  saluted  the  ▼ictorioua  monarch, 
while  the  pkun  rang  with  plaudits,  and  Ponena  aniled 
gently  at  their  beauty  and  their  grace,  and  the  proud 
Tuquins  looked  on  in  wonder,  so  strange  was  the 
demeanor  of  the  maidens,  so  indecorous  and  unroman. 
Onoe  more  they  broke  off  into  single  files— ten  files  of 
IvB  girls  each— and,  wheeling  once  again  through  the 
tnmultuous  and  applauding  ranks,  they  gained  the 
open  plain.  "One  more  feat  now!"  cried  Cloelia, 
wmving  her  hand  aloft^'*  Hurrah !  girls,  for  the  Tiber 
•— 4br  Borne !  for  Rome,  hurrah !"  and  down  the  steep 
hillsade  they  dashed  amain,  and  over  the  green  meadow 
at  its  base— and  on  to  the  abrupt  and  cliffy  bank  of  the 
broad  fordless  river !  Her  words  were  heard  through 
all  the  Latin  host,  so  trumpet-like  and  clear  did  she 
peal  forth  her  silvery  accents,  and  down  rushecl  one 
and  all,  archer  and  qpearman,  Lucumo  and  slave, 
m  hot  and  deq>erate  pursuit  King  Porsena  lashed 
oat  his  fiery  coursers,  and  they  responded  to  the 
aooorge,  and  thundered  down  the  bill  precipitate— 
Seitus  qNirred  out,  and  Ancus !  they  only  mounted  of 
the  Latins! 


But  vain— vain  was  the  chase  and  fruitless.  Cloelia 
has  reached  the  brim,  and,  lashing  her  fierce  charger 
with  her  loosened  rein,  plunged  headlong— darkly  the 
yellow  stream  closed  over  her— but  instant  she  rose 
buoyant — she  stemmed  the  wheeling  tide,  sitting  the 
war-steed  gallantly— she  is  half-way  to  safety— one 
by  one,  in  they  drove — not  a  girl  feared  or  faltered — 
one  by  one,  up  they  rose  with  their  rich  locks  di- 
sheveled and  their  white  garmenta  dripping.  False 
Seztus  reached  the  bank— he  spurred  bis  steed  as 
though  he  would  have  followed,  but  on  the  very  verge 
his  base  heart  failed  him,  he  drew  upon  bis  bridle 
bard  and  halted.  Curses!  a  thoussAd  curses  on  his 
head !— he  brandishes  his  javelin,  he  hurls  it— the  poa> 
derous  missile  hurtles  as  it  cleaves  ita  way  through 
the  autumnal  air — ^within  a  foot  of  Cloelia's  head  it 
gleams— it  falls — it  is  buried  in  the  shuddering  waters. 
Lo!  they  have  passed  the  stream— they  strain  in 
triumph  up  the  steep  bank — they  smile  serene  scorn 
on  the  baffled  Latins !  Ye  gods !  with  what  a  roar  of 
joyous  exultation  Borne  rushes  from  her  gates,  to  greet 
her  rescued  daughters,  to  hail  the  virgin  hostage. 


THE    DYING    GIRL. 

EXTBACT  FBOM  AN  UNPUBLISHED  POEM. 


BT  MBS.  LTDIA  J.  PIKRSOlf. 


It  was  lad 
To  tee  her  feeding  thus  upon  her  grief, 
And  life  fVom  her  young  brow  and  tinted  cheek 
Wasting  away,  as  fails  the  Utile  brook 
Beneath  the  drooping  flowers. 

Oh !  deep  desixair 
Held  her  heart's  poises  in  a  torturing  cheek, 
80  that  her  eye  was  dim  and  her  cheek  pale, 
Her  brahi  oppressed  as  by  a  weight  of  ice, 
While  in  her  heart  the  baming  enrrent  lay 
like  JStna's  bosomed  lava,  drying  op 
The  silveAprings  of  being ;  and  her  woidM 
Were  sad  and  incoherent,  yet  most  sweet, 
Like  the  low  wailing  of  a  sweet  toned  harp 
Broken  and  "  hong  upon  the  willows," 
Where  the  long  weepers,  floating  on  the  wind, 
Sweep  o'er  the  chords,  and  waken  low,  sweet  tones, 
Whieh  melt  into  the  spirit,  as  the  dews 
Come  down  into  the  blossom,  filling  it 


With  an  oppressive  sweemess  till  it  droops 
And  weeps  delicious  tears. 

The  moon  was  down. 
The  stars  were  dim,  like  sleepy  watchers'  eyes, 
The  winds,  the  waters,  every  thing  was  still, 
So  still  that  one  might  almost  be  forgiven 
For  deeming  that  the  God  of  Nature  slept 
Upon  her  placid  breast.    The  last  pale  rose 
Lay  scattered  like  a  broken  diadem 
Within  Lncella's  bower.    And  she  was  there. 
Reclined  upon  her  conch,  wasted  and  weak. 
And  white  as  alabaster.    Round  her  knelt 
Her  weeping  maidens,  while  with  broken  sighs 
She  murmured  of  her  love.    "  I  feel,"  she  said, 
<*A  sick  and  drowsy  faintness.    All  my  frame 
Grows  chill  axid  heavy.    Carlos,  this  is  death  ! 
Our  bridal  hour  has  come.    Wait  for  me,  love ! 
I  will  go  with  thee  soon." 

And  so  she  died. 


MOLLY    GRAY. 


BT  JAMBS  ALDKICH. 


Iif  thy  sad  or  merry  mood, 
Pretty,  fairy,  Molly  Gray! 

Whether  thou  art  more  winning 
I  can  never,  never  say. 

Lost  in  nmte  aqnratioos, 
And  dreams  unapprehended, 

I  have  seen  thee  stand  in  tears 
Of  joy  and  sadness  blended. 

And  then  Vvt  heard  thee  singing 
JoyoBs,  pretty  Molly  Gray ! 


With  Aill-hearted  gladness, 
Like  a  happy  bird  in  May ! 

Pretty,  fairy,  Molly  Gray ! 

What  may  thy  fit  emblems  be  ? 
Stream  or  star,  or  bird  or  flower — 

They  are  all  too  poor  for  thee ! 

No  type  to  match  thy  beauty 
My  wandering  fancy  brings, 

Not  fairer  than  its  chrysalis. 
Thy  aool  with  her  goklen  wings ! 
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throp  induced  her  to  yield  to  the  urgent  entreaties  of       *'  You  thought"  repeated  Mrs.  Grore,  in  an  accent  of 
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"  God  help  yea,  my  poor  chfld,*'  said  Mr.  Franklin 
kindly  to  Grace  "Winthrop;  "an  orphan  with  your 
bread  to  seek.  Yours  is  a  sorrowful  fate.  *TiB  a 
cold  bard  world  for  the  young  and  friendless  to  strug- 
gle with,  and  would  I  could  shelter  you  from  ita  ne- 
glect and  unkindness ;  but  you  know  I  have  scarce 
wherewithal  to  feed  min^  own." 

"  Dear  sir,"  replied  the  poor  girl,  gratefully,  "  call 
me  not  friendless  while  I  have  you  and  Mrs.  Franklin 
to  look  to  for  counsel  and  afiection.  I  know  all  your 
kind  heart  would  suggest,  but  believe  me,  in  giving 
me  shelter  and  protection  until  I  can  procure  a  situa- 
tion wherein  I  can  earn  an  independence,  you  are  giv- 
ing me  all  I  could  desire.  I  fear  not  for  the  future;  for 
although  it  may  be  a  cold,  hard  world,  yet  surely  it 
will  not  deny  the  means  to  one  who  earnestly  seeks 
an  opportunity  for  exertion  and  industry — and,  as  to 
the  neglect  and  unkindness  of  strangers,  it  can  scarce 
add,  I  think,  to  the  sorrows  of  one  so  bereaved  as  I 
am,"  and  she  glanced  sadly  at  the  deep  mourning  she 
wore,  whose  freshness  told  how  recent  was  the  blow 
from  which  she  suffered.  The  tone  of  enthusiastic 
sorrow  announcing  such  utter  desolation  of  spirit,  and 
yet  so  mingled  with  sanguine  trust  in  the  future  and 
confidence  in  herself,  would  have  told  even  a  careless 
observer  that  she  was  young  in  aflection,  and  ignorant 
of  the  world  and  its  trials. 

"  Earn  an  independence,"  repeated  Mr.  Franklin, 
mournfully,  as  he  looked  at  the  youthful  and  delicate 
creature  whom  nature  never  seemed  to  have  intended 
for  the  cruel  trials  fortune  had  thrown  in  her  path ; 
"  there  is  but  little  independence,  my  child,  in  this 
world  for  those  who  have  to  gain  their  daily  bread  by 
their  daily  toil.  But  why,"  he  added,  checking  him- 
self, "  should  I  seek  to  dampen  the  hopes  that  sustain 
you  ?  Forebodings  only  darken  the  present,  while  an- 
ticipation cannot  lighten  the  future,  and,"  continued 
he,  more  cheerfully,  "  we  none  of  us  know  what  is 
in  store  for  us.  You  mean  then  to  answer  this  adver- 
tisement of  Mrs.  Gore's?" 

"  Yes  sir.    I  shall  call  there  this  morning." 

Our  heroine  was  not  only  an  orphan,  as  we  have 
slated,  but  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.  Her  father 
had  been  a  man  of  family  and  fortune,  and  Grace  had 
been  reared  in  all  the  refinements  and  luxury  of 
wealth.  But  misfortune  had  overtaken  them,  and 
when  Mr.  Winthrop  died  all  that  was  lef^  his  widow 
was  her  right  of  dower,  which,  though  small,  was 
sufficient  to  supply  the  moderate  wants  of  herself  and 
daughter.  Two  or  three  years  had  thus  passed  quietly 
away,  when  the  rapidly  failing  health  of  Mrs.  Win- 
throp induced  her  to  yield  to  the  urgent  entreaties  of 


Grace,  and  seek  for  more  skillful  medical  aid  in  one 
of  the  larger  cities  than  could  be  aflbrded  them  ia 
their  quiet  retirement.  They  had,  therefore,  takea 
lodgings  over  a  book-store  kept  by  Mr.  Franklin, 
who,  with  his  good  wife,  soon  became  interested  in 
the  invalid  and  her  lovely  daughter,  which  interest 
kindled  into  afiection  for  the  unhappy  girl  when  she 
was  shortly  aAer  left  alone,  friendless  and  unpro- 
tected, without  the  means  to  supply  her  daily  wants. 
They  knew  that  her  birth  and  education  entitled  her 
to  a  difierent  sphere  than  that  in  which  misfortune  had 
cast  her,  and  they  felt  that  she  was  of  different  clay 
and  superior  workmanship  from  the  beings  around 
her,  and  with  an  innate  generosity  and  refinement  of 
feeling  so  frequently  found  in  the  middle  classes  for 
those  whonf  misfortune  has  humbled,  they  acknow- 
ledged the  superiority  of  her  acquirements  and  the 
elegance  of  her  manners,  as  much  in  poverty  as  they 
could  have  done  in  her  prouder  fortunes,  and  treated 
her  with  a  respect  and  consideration  that,  under  the 
present  circiunstances,  few  in  the  wealthier  classes 
in  which  she  was  bom  would  have  accorded  her. 

"  A  lady  wishes  to  speak  with  you,  ma*am,"  said 
the  servant  to  Mrs.  Grore. 

"Who  can  it  be  at  this  hour?"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Gore,  with  surprise.  "  Is  it  a  lady,  or  only  a  woman, 
Susan  ?"  continued  she,  impatiently.  "  You  do  make 
such  strange  mistakes." 

"  I  think  she  bes  a  lady,  ma'am,"  said  the  girl ; 
"  she  seems  young  and  delicate  like." 

"  Well !  well  I"  interrupted  her  mistress.  "  I  can 
see  no  one  now.    Tell  her  I  am  engaged." 

"  I  think,  ma'am,  she  wants  to  see  you  about  some- 
thing particular,"  continued  the  girl,  as  she  lingered 
at  the  door. 

"  Do  as  I  bid  you,"  replied  the  lady,  imperatively. 
"  Say  I  km  engaged.  You  should  have  said  so  at 
first.  You  know  I  never  see  any  one  before  twelve 
o'clock,"  and  Mrs.  Gore  resumed  her  occupation, 
which  happened  to  be  counting  her  silver  ere  she  re- 
placed it  in  her  pantries,  being  part  of  the  usual  rou- 
tine of  her  morning  duties,  in  which  she  prided  her- 
self on  never  allowing  any  thing  to  interrupt  her. 

The  servant  came  back  presently  with, 

"  Please,  ma'am,  when  will  she  return?  she  wants 
to  see  you  about  an  advertisement." 

"  Oh,"  said  Mrs.  Grore,  "  a  governess,  I  suppose. 
Tell  her  she  may  call  in  about  two  hours." 

The  kind-hearted  servant-girl  waited  a  moment,  as 
she  said,  "  She  seems  very  tired,  and  I  thought  if  you 
would  see  her — " 

"  You  thought,**  repeated  Mrs.  Grore,  in  an  accent  of 
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■maaement  at  an  inferior's  taking  such  a  liberty;  '*  and 
pray,  what  business  have  you  to  thini?  Do  as  I  com- 
mand you,  instantly,"  and  the  girl  disappeared  with 
her  message. 

"In  about  two  hours,*'  said  Grace  Winthrop, 
faintly.  "  I  will  call  then  at  twelve  o'clock,"  and  she 
slowly  turned  from  the  door,  mioertain  wlftU  direction 
to  take,  as  Mr.  Franklin  lived  almost  at  the  opposite 
codremity  of  the  city  to  that  in  which  Mrs.  Gore  re- 
tided,  and  the  distance  therefore  precluded  her  return- 
ing there  to  retrace  her  steps  within  the  appointed 
time,  and  to  expend  the  little  or  her  remaining 
•trength  in  wandering  up  and  down  the  streets  during 
the  interval  occupied  by  Mrs.  Gore  in  counting  silver, 
ordering  dinner,  and  scolding  servants,  was  the  only 
alternative  left  her. 

Weary  and  faint,  Grace  Winthrop  once  more  pre- 
sented herself  at  Mrs.  Gore's  door,  and  this  time  not 
in  vain.  She  was  ushered  in  the  parlor,  where  she 
found  the  mistress  of  the  mansi(Mi,  who  advanced  to 
meet  her  as  she  said, 

<<  You  are  the  young  woman  who  called  this  morn- 
ing, I  suppose  ?    Sit  down." 

Grace  trembled  a  little,  and  her  voice  faltered  as 
she  answered  the  questions  put  her  by  Mrs.  Gore, 
who  fixed  her  cold  gray  eyes  with  the  most  scrutiniz- 
ing expression  and  unwinking  guze  uppn  the  poor 
girl's  face,  as  if  she  would  read  every  lineament  in 
the  expectation  of  finding  falsehood  and  imposition  in 
pome  feature  or  look. 

"  You  are  an  orphan,  you  say  ?"  she  asked,  in  a 
suspicious  tone,  as  if  dubious  of  the  fact.  "How 
long  since  you  lost  your  parents?" 

"My  father  some  years  ago;  my  mother,"  she 
added,  drawing  a  long  quick  breath,  "not  two  months 
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smce. 

Mrs.  Gore  proceeded,  in  the  same  tone  of  unfeeling 
curiosity,  to  inquire  into  our  heroine's  present  situa- 
tion and  past  history,  what  had  been  her  father's 
means,  and  how  her  mother  had  been  maintained,  in- 
terspersed with  remarks  as  to  their  improvidence  in 
leaving  their  child  so  unprovided  for. 

"  You  have  no  friends,  then,  but  these  Franklins,  in 
whose  house  yon  happened  to  board  ?" 

"  None  in  this  city,  madam ;  but  I  am  permitted  to 
refer  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  C.,  of  P.,  who  has  known  me 
from  childhood,  and  to  Madam  B.,  by  whom  I  was 
educated,  for  testimonials  as  to  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tions for  the  situation  I  propose  to  fill." 

"  Mr.  C.,  of  P.  ?  I  do  not  know  him — ^never  heard 
of  him,"  replied  Mrs.  Gore,  seeming  rather  to  doubt 
the  existence  of  such  an  individual.  "  You  were  edu- 
cated at  Mrs.  B's.  You  speak  French,  of  course,  and 
understand  the  piano  ?" 

"  Yes,  madam,"  replied  Grace,  modestly  but  firmly* 

"  German  and  the  harp,  also?" 

"  Neither,"  answered  Grace. 

"  Neither !"  repeated  Mrs.  Gore,  in  an  accent  of 
surprise,  and  distending  her  cold  gray  eyes,  as  if  ears 
alone  could  hardly  take  in  so  monstrous  an  assertion. 
"  Neither  ?  German  is  now  so  generally  studied  that 
it  has  become  almost  an  indispensable  part  of  a  liberal 
education,  and  if  my  daughters  were  to  study  but  one 


language,  I  should  select  the  German,  not  only  for  its 
rich  stores  of  literature,  (Mrs.  Gore  did  not  herself 
understand  a  word  of  the  language,  and  seldom  read 
in  any,)  but  also  as  a  discipline  for  the  mind.  I  con- 
sider its  study  essential,"  and,  mounting  her  stilts,  the 
lady  talked  a  little  unintelligible  nonsense,  calculated 
to  impress  Grace  with  a  deep  sense  of  her  own  defi- 
ciency in  the  requisites  for  imparting  the  liberal  and 
enlarged  course  of  education  expected  by  Mrs.  Gore 
for  her  daughters. 

"  How  old  are  you  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Gore. 

"  Nineteen,  madam,"  answered  Grace. 

"  Scarce  as  old  as  that,  I  should  inuigine,"  rejoined 
Mrs.  Gore,  and  she  contintied  with  added  severity  of 
look  and  voice,  "you  do  not  look  strong.  Is  your 
health  good?" 

The  sharfMiess  with  which  these  questions  were  put 
would  seem  to  have  indicated  that  delicate  health  and 
feeble  constitution  were  faults  not  to  be  pardoned  in 
one  "  seeking  a  place." 

Grace's  pale  face  fiushed  a  little  as  she  answered, 
"  The  long  confinement  attendant  on  my  mother's  ill- 
ness has  enfeebled  me  somewhat,  but  my  constitution 
is  naturally  strong,  and  I  have  never  been  seriously 
indisposed  in  my  life." 

"  What  salary  would  you  expect  ?"  was  the  next 
inquiry,  but,  taking  advauiage  of  the  momentary  hesi- 
tation of  our  heroine,  she  continued,  with  quickness 
and  decision,  "  you  must  be  aware  that  your  youth 
and  inexperience,  and  ignorance  of  the  harp  and  Ger- 
man, will  be  an  obstacle  in  most  families  to  your  ob- 
taining any  situation  higher  than  that  of  a  nursery 
governess.  Your  friendless  position,  however,  in- 
terests me,  and  should  I,  upon  inquiry,  find  your  story 
correct  (Grace  colored  deeply)  I  might  be  induced  to 
overlook  deficiencies  that  I  must  supply  at  the  great 
expense  of  procuring  masters ;  of  course,  therefore, 
I  should  not  think  of  giving  you  over  fifty  dollars  a 
year,  but,  as  a  home  must  be  your  first  object,  that  is 
as  much,  I  presume,  as  you  could  expect  to  receive." 

Fifty  dollars  a  year !  Poor  Grace  gapped  for  breath. 
Less  than  the  wages  of  a  housemaid,  to  one  to  whom 
the  moral  and  mental  culture  of  a  family  of  young 
daughters  was  to  be  intrusted ! 

"  On  those  terms,  which  few  would  ofler  you,"  con- 
tinued the  lady,  sharply,  "  I  am  willing  to  engage  you 
for  six  months." 

Grace  hesitated  as  she  answered,  "  I  must  consult 
my  friends  first,  madam,  on  the  subject,  as  the  terms 
are  much  less  than  I  have  been  led  to  expect." 

"  Oliver  asking  for  more,"  could  scarcely  have  ex- 
cited greater  indignation  than  the  modest  answer  of 
poor  Grace. 

"As  you  please,"  replied  Mrs.  Gore,  haughtily. 
"  I  am  sorry  to  see  so  grasping  and  avaricious  a  dis- 
position in  one  so  young.  Most  girls  in  your  situa- 
tion would  be  glad  to  secure  the  rc&pectability  and 
comforts  of  such  a  home  as  this,  with  a  sufiiciency — 
but  as  you  please." 

Grace  rose,  and,  with  beating  heart  and  burning 
cheeks,  took  her  leave  of  Mrs.  Gore. 

"She  has  temper,"  said  that  lady,  turning  to  her 
sister,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  room,  in  a  tone  of 
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dilpleafure  at  making  the  dbcovery  of  poor  Grace's 
being  mortal.  '*  Did  you  see  how  she  colored.  Such 
ootioDS  as  these  people  have.    It  is  truly  disgusting." 

Thus  ended  Grrace  Winthrop^s  first  essay  at  "  seek- 
ing a  place.'*  How  much  does  actual  personal  ex- 
perience teach !  Grace  thought  she  had  drained  the 
cup  of  sorrow  to  its  dregs  when  she  found  herself 
standing  alone  in  the  world,  bereaved  of  the  home 
and  friends  that  had  made  her  past  life  so  happy;  and 
when  Mr.  Franklin  had  talked  of  the  neglect  and  un- 
kindness  she  must  prepare  herself  to  meet,  his  words 
fell  almost  unheeded  on  her  ear,  feeling,  in  the  first 
anguish  of  her  affliction,  that  earth  could  add  nothing 
to  the  sorrows  of  her  present  situation.  Half  an 
hour's  conversation  with  Mrs.  Gore  bad  taught  her  a 
very  difierent  lesson,  and  almost  changed  the  current 
of  her  nature.  She  had  entered  gentle,  confiding,  de- 
jected—as she  left,  the  heart  that  she  had  thought  al- 
most broken,  throbbed  quick  with  indigjiation,  and 
her  cheeks  tingled  with  her  first  sense  of  doubt  and 
impertinence. 

'*  How  weak,  how  foolish  I  am,"  said  Grace  to  her- 
self, as  she  walked  on  with  a  rapidity  her  feeble  frame 
would  scarcely  have  been  equal  to  an  hour  before; 
"  how  foolish,  to  let  this  woman's  impertinence  move 
me  so.  Why  should  I  care  for  the  unfeeling  remarks 
of  a  stranger  ?  Surely  I  shall  not  find  others  like  her, 
and  why  feel  as  I  do?" 

Why,  poor  Grace  ?  because  you  are  flesh  and  blood, 
a  bit  of  poor  human  nature,  a  fact  that  Mrs.  Gore,  and 
others  in  her  situation,  forget  when  addressing  them- 
selves to  those  who  solicit  their  aid,  kindness,  or  em- 
ploy. 

Grace  now  drew  from  her  pocket-book  another  ad- 
vertisement, put  in  her  hands  by  Mr.  Franklin.    Mrs. 

Livingston, Square.    Trembling  with  agitation 

and  fear,  she  now  presented  herself  at  Mrs.  Living- 
ston's door,  and,  almost  to  her  relief,  was  told  she  was 
"  not  at  home." 

"  At  what  hour  shall  I  find  her?" 

'^  Indeed,  I  do  n't  know,"  replied  the  man  care- 
lessly, who  saw  at  a  glance  that  Grace  was  a  "  no- 
body ;"  "  just  aAer  dinner  is  as  good  a  time  as  any. 
They  dine  at  five,  about  seven,  say." 

"  At  seven,  then,  I  will  return,"  and,  drawing  a 
long  breath,  as  if  relieved  for  the  present  from  what 
she  felt  scarce  equal  to  encounter,  Grace  turned  her 
footsteps  once  more  to  Mr.  Franklin's. 

Seven  o'clock  found  Grace  again  at  Mrs.  Living- 
ston's door.  The  lady  was  at  home,  and  in  a  moment 
more  she  was  ushered  in  her  presence.  This  time, 
however,  she  was  not  subject  to  the  searching  and 
suspicious  glances  which  had  so  pained  her  in  Mrs. 
Gore's  reception,  for  Mrs.  Livingston,  who  sat  play- 
ing ecarte  with  a  gentleman  apparently  some  yean 
her  senior,  scarce  raised  h^  eyes  as  she  said,  care* 
lessly, 

'^  You  wish  a  situation  as  governess — speak  French, 
of  course,"  and,  still  continuing  her  game,  said  gaily 
to  the  gentleman,  "^'«  propose" 

Grace  glanced  around  the  richly  furnished  apart- 
ment, with  its  mirrors  and  French  ornaments,  and  her 
eyes  again  rested  on  the  delicate  and  high-bred  mii^ 


tress  of  the  mansion,  whose  cold  but  beautiful  features 
seemed  unclouded  and  untouched  by  any  sentiment 
more  profound  than  that  inspired  by  the  macaw  or 
canary  whose  united  notes  filled  the  apartment  with  a 
din  that  scarce  permitted  Grace  to  hear  her  own 
voice. 

"  Can  you  dress  hair  ?"  she  continued,  not  raisiiv 
her  eyes  to  Grace,  who,  startled  and  surprised  at  the 
question,  stammered  as  she  answered — 

"  No,  madam,  I  do  not  think  I  am  very  skillful  In 
that  respect." 

"  That  is  unfortunate.  Do  you  understand  plaiting 
and  fluting,  and  where  do  your  parents  reside  ?" 

Grace  had  found  some  difficulty  in  entering  into  her 
family  history  with  Mrs.  Gore,  who,  however,  had 
extracted  the  whole  by  dint  of  questioning,  and  she 
found  it  scarcely  less  painful  to  recapitulate  the  peat 
to  the  careless  and  half  listening  lady  who  now  ad- 
dressed her. 

"  An  orphan,  without  friends,"  said  the  gentleman, 
raising  his  ej'cbrows  and  lowering  his  voice,  as  he  put 
up  his  hand  to  his  mouth  to  screen  the  sound  from 
Grace's  ear,  he  added,  *'  a  queer  story.  Have  nothing 
to  do  with  her.    I  do  not  like  her  looks." 

At  these  words,  Mrs.  Livingston  raised  her  eye- 
glass, and,  for  the  first  time,  gave  a  full  and  deliberate 
look  at  the  poor  girl,  who  partly  turned  away  her  face 
to  conceal  the  tears  she  felt  streaming  down  her 
cheeks,  while  the  servant  girl,  who  entered  just  then, 
did  not  scruple  to  follow  the  example  of  her  superiors 
in  giving  Grace  a  stare,  in  which,  however,  good-na- 
ture seemed  struggling  with  curiosity ;  but  the  man, 
who  had  caught  the  whisper  of  his  master,  looked 
back  from  the  door  with  a  grin  that  seemed  to  convey 
an  intimation  not  quite  so  benevolent. 

"  You  '11  not  suit  me,"  was  the  cahn  and  cold  result 
of  Mrs.  Livingston's  investigation,  and  Grace  quitted 
the  house  with  a  crushing  sense  of  insult  and  degrada- 
tion she  had  never  dreamed  of  before. 

A  passionate  fit  of  weeping  relieved  her  over- 
charged heart,  as  she  retraced  her  steps  to  Mr.  Frank- 
lin's house,  where  the  warm  and  cordial  sympathy  of 
her  humble  but  kind  friends  once  more  encouraged 
and  soothed  her. 

"  Hope  cometh  with  the  morning,"  and  Grace  rose 
on  the  morrow  with  renewed  strength  and  resolution. 
One  place  yet  remained  untried.  Mrs.  Cuningham, 
she  trusted,  would  prove  very  diflTerent  from  either  of 
the  ladies  on  whom  she  had  already  called.  Grraoe 
was  this  time  more  fortunate  than  she  had  been  in 
either  of  her  previous  visits,  for  she  found  the  lady  at 
home  and  ready  to  receive  her;  she  was  admitted, 
therefore,  at  onoe,  and  found  Mrs.  Cuningham  sor- 
rounded  by  a  group  of  children.  She  rose  as  our 
herome  entered,  and,  advancing  to  meet  Grace  kindly, 
invited  her  to  be  seated. 

"  Now,  Johnny,  darling,"  she  said,  turning  to  a 
little  fellow  some  four  years  old,  **  do  n't  play  drum 
for  a  few  minutes,  while  mamma  is  talking  to  Mist 
Winthrop." 

Johnny  stopped  for  a  moment,  as  he  stood  stariQg 
with  his  round  eyet  at  Grace,  and  then  b^gan  ruh«- 
diib-dub. 
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'He  IB  so  delighted  with  his  birtlkKky  present," 
continued  the  mother,  gazing  with  delight  at  her  boy. 
''  Come  here,  Johnny,  and  show  your  drum  to  this 
lady,"  bat  Johnny  never  budged,  and  the  rub-a-dub- 
dob  oantinued  without  pause  or  mercy. 

"  He  is  our  only  boy.  Miss  Winthrop,"  continued 
Mrs.  Cuningfaam  ,*  <*  I  hare  six  girls,  but  this  is  our 
only  son.  Come  here,  Fanny,  here  Charlotte,"  and 
she  called  little  girl  aAer  litttle  girl,  whose  platter 
fiices,  and  pig^tails,  and  black  silk  aprons,  seemed  all 
out  after  the  same  pattern,  only  varying  from  each 
other  an  inch  or  so  in  height. 

After  a  little  conversation  as  to  acquirements  and 
references,  Mrs.  Cuningham  said, 

"  I  should  wish  to  impress  upon  you,  my  dear  Miss 
Winthrop,  the  importance  of  studying  the  difierent 
minds  of  your  young  pupils.  It  is  not  so  much  in 
slated  lessons  that  I  look  for  their  improvement,  as  to 
that  instruction  which  is  imparted  in  familiar  conver- 
Mtion,  which  amuses  without  fatiguing  the  youthful 
mind ;  and,  above  all,  I  would  not  have  them  forced 
forward  too  fast.  You  will  find  Gertrude  very  preco- 
cious, ftill  of  ambition  and  excitability.  Emma,  again, 
is  timid  and  retiring,  and  requires  encouragement  and 
approbation.  Fanny  is  a  child  of  very  peculiar  turn 
of  mind,  and  I  think  it  better  always  to  yield  to  the 
prevailing  train  of  thought  and  feeling  which  governs 
her  for  the  moment;  and  Helen,"  but  what  wa.« 
Hden*s  peculiarity  we  forget,  but  bumeihing  that  bc- 
Vokexned  rare  endowments,  and  so  Grace  found  that 
the  Misses  Cuningham  were  all  very  uncommon 
children,  though  from  their  round  flat  faces  no  mortal 
would  have  suspected  it.  That  Mrs.  Cuningham  was 
a  weak  woman,  and  the  children  somewhat  spoilt, 
required  but  little  observation  to  discover,  but  then 
there  was  kindness  in  the  mother's  tones,  and  love 
t*  ven  in  her  folly,  and  although  she  mig^t  and  proba- 
bly would  overtax  Grace's  strength  and  severely  try 
her  patience,  the  terms  being  much  nearer  those 
Grace  had  named  to  herself  than  the  sum  offered  her 
by  Mrs.  Gore,  she  gladly  closed  with  the  offer. 

"  We  shall  leave  the  city,  however,  in  a  few  days 
for  the  summer,"  said  Mrs.  Cuningham,  "  and  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  receive  you  under  two  months.  By  the 
middle  of  September  I  shall  expect  to  see  you." 

This  somewhat  disappointed  Grace,  as  she  could 
not  bear  intruding  longer  on  the  kindness  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Franklin,  but  they  would  not  hear  a  word  to  the 
contrary. 

'^  Dear,  dear  Grace,"  said  little  Helen,  putting  her 
arms  around  her  neck,. ''  how  sorry  I  shall  be  when 
you  go  away  (rom  us.  And  then  I  must  give  up  my 
music  too,  for  papa  says  he  cannot  aflbrd  to  give  me 
a  teacher." 

"  Dear  child,"  said  Grace,  kissing  her  affectionately, 
"  I  do  not  mean  to  let  you  give  up  your  music.  I  ex- 
pressly arranged  with  Mrs.  Cuningham  that  I  am  to 
have  every  Saturday  afternoon  to  give  you  your 
lesson." 

"  Dear,  sweet,  good  Grace,"  exclaimed  the  child, 
jcyftilly.  "  Now,  you  must  sing  me  one  of  your 
beautiful  songs  after  tea,  wont  you  ?  It  is  so  long 
since  you  have  sung  for  us." 


"  What  an  exquisite  voice !  Mr.  Franklin,  wlw  is 
that  singing?"  said  a  young  gentleman  who  happoMd 
to  be  purchasing  some  books  in  the  front  store. 
"Such  perfect  taste  and  finished  execution,"  con- 
tinued the  young  man,  with  enthnsiasm. 

"  My  daughter  is  taking  her  lesson,"  replied  the 
good  man,  not  quite  attending  to  the  question,  and  ttili 
thinking  of  his  little  Helen's  "  Away  with  Melan- 
choly," which  he  looked  upon  as  a  master-piece  in 
mi»ic. 

Whether  by  design  or  aocidem,  Mr.  Harrison  was 
purchasing  some  trifle  in  the  store  at  about  the  same 
hour  the  next  evening,  and  listening  with  delight  to 
the  same  melody  that  had  so  entranced  him  the  ni^ 
before. 

"  You  seem  very  fond  of  music,  Mr.  Harnson,** 
said  Mr.  Franklin.  "Perhaps  you  would  like 
to  step  into  the  back  room  and  hear  my. little  girl 
play?" 

"I  should  indeed,  sir,"  replied  the  young  man 
eagerly,  delighted  at  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  un- 
known songstress,  although  Helen's  "Away  with 
Melancholy"  was  to  be  the  penalty.  If  he  had  been 
surprised  at  hearing  such  music  in  such  a  quarter, 
how  was  that  surprise  heightened  in  seeing  the  fair 
performer  herself.  The  uncommon  lovdiness  and 
elegance  of  Grace  would  have  struck  him,  no  matter 
in  what  circle  he  luicl  tiiel  her,  and  certainly  the  small 
back  parlor  and  little  front  shop  did  not  lessen  the  illu- 
sion of  that  beauty  and  elegance. 

To  appear  charmed  with  the  child's  music  was  a 
matter  of  course,  nor  was  he  satisfied  until  he  had 
heard  "  Away  with  Melancholy"  three  times,  when 
the  little  girl  declared  that  now  it  was  "  Miss  Win- 
throp's  turn  to  sing,"  on  which  Mr.  Harrison  ventured 
to  second  her  petition,  and  Mr.  Franklin,  whose  grati- 
fied paternal  vanity  would  not  willingly  have  refused 
the  young  man  any  request  at  the  present  moment, 
would  not  allow  Grace  to  quit  the  piano,  and  thus  two 
hours  passed  with  a  rapidity  scarce  any  of  the  party 
were  aware  of. 

The  interest  Mr.  Harrison  henceforth  took  in  little 
Helen's  music  was  quite  surprising,  and  Mr.  Franklin, 
with  all  the  simplicity  in  the  world,  gave  him  free  ac- 
cess to  that  little  back  parlor,  which  was  now  becom- 
ing the  plainest  frame  work  to  the  prettiest  romance 
ever  woven  by  youth,  beauty,  and  music. 

Independent  in  fortune,  enthusiastic  in  tempera- 
ment, Mr.  Harrison  had  only  to  consult  his  own  heart 
and  Grace's  eyes  to  lead  him  to  a  decision,  and  ere 
the  middle  of  September  had  come  round  the  Uushing 
and  happy  Grace  had  made  engagements  which  pre- 
vented her  from  fulfilling  that  already  formed  with 
Mrs.  Cuningfaam,  who  ^^-as  a  little  inclined  to  murmur 
and  think  Grace  "  selfish"  in  preferring  her  own  hap- 
piness to  her  convenience. 

Established  in  her  own  house,  a  loved  and  loving 
wife,  courted  by  the  gay,  and  flattered  by  the  pros- 
perous, Grace  ever  remembered  and  treated  her 
early  friends  with  the  gratitude  and  respect  due  their 
worth  and  generosity,  and,  above  all,  never  forgot  to 
receive  with  kindness  and  sympathy  those  whose  sad 
lot  it  waa  to  be  "  Meiti^  a  p^." 


TALK  WITH   TIME, 


AT  THE  CLOSING  OF  THE  YEAR. 


■T  MBS.  LTDXA  H.  ueousionr. 


Tim,  Old  Time,  with  the  forelock  gny, 

While  the  year  in  its  dotage  it  paaeing  away, 

Come  sit  by  ray  hearth,  ere  the  embers  fidl. 

And  hang  thy  scythe  on  yon  empty  nail. 

And  tell  me  a  tale,  'neath  this  wintry  sky. 

Of  the  deeds  thou  hast  done,  as  its  months  swept  by. 

(*  I  have  cradled  the  babe,  In  the  chnrch-yard  wide, 
From  the  husband's  arms  I  have  taken  the  bride, 
I  haye  cloven  a  path  through  the  ocean's  floor, 
Where  many  have  sunk,  to  return  no  more, 
I  have  humbled  the  strong,  with  their  danntleis  breast. 
And  laid  the  okl  on  his  staff  to  rest 

**  I  have  loosened  the  stone  on  the  ruin's  height. 
Where  the  curtainii^  ivy  was  rank  and  bright, 
I  have  startled  the  maid  on  her  couch  of  down. 
With  a  quinkle  of  white  mid  her  tresses  brown, 
I  have  rent  from  his  idols  the  proud  man's  hold. 
And  scattered  the  hoard  of  the  miser's  gold." 

<*  Is  thii  all  ?    Are  thy  chronicles  traced  alone, 

In  the  riven  heart  and  the  burial  stone  ?" 

«  No.   Love's  young  chain  I  have  twined  with  flowers. 


Have  avrakened  the  song  in  the  rose-crowned  bowers, 
Have  reared  the  trophy  for  wealth  and  (ame, 
And  paved  the  road  for  the  cars  of  flame. 

(*  Look  to  the  child— it  hath  learned  from  me 
The  word  that  it  li^M  at  the  mother's  knee ; 
Look  to  the  sage— who  from  me  hath  caught 
The  kindling  &res  of  his  heavenward  thought ; 
Look  to  the  saint— who  hath  nearer  trod 
Toward  the  angel-host  at  the  throne  of  God. 

"  I  have  planted  seeds  in  the  soul  that  bear 

The  fruits  of  Heaven  in  a  world  of  care ; 

I  have  breathed  on  the  tear  till  its  orb  grew  bright 

As  the  diamond  drops  in  the  fields  of  light ; 

Ask  of  thy  heart,  hath  it  e'er  oonfest 

A  germ  eo  pure,  or  a  tear  so  blest." 

The  clock  struck  twelve,  from  the  steeple  gray, 
And  seising  his  hour-glass,  he  strode  away. 
But  his  hand,  at  parting,  I  feared  to  claq>. 
For  I  saw  the  scythe  in  its  earnest  grasp, 
And  read  in  the  glance  of  his  upwu^  eye 
His  secret  league  with  Eternity. 


THE    MAIDEN    OF    THE    SKIES. 


BT  ISAAC  V.  SHBFHBKD. 


Ths  banners  of  high  heaven  are  out. 

They  float  along  the  sky, 
And  angel  voices  seem  to  shout 

The  daylight's  lullaby; 
There 's  music  in  the  summer  air. 

And  beauty  on  the  earth. 
Wiling  the  heart  from  life  and  care, 

While  holy  thoughu  have  birth. 

I  'm  living  o'er  in  memory  now 

The  moments  of  the  past, 
When  o'er  the  hill-top's  fadhig  brow 

The  sunset  rays  flew  fast : 
There  sat  one  with  me,  by  the  brook 

That  gurgled  at  our  feet,— 
Oh!  star-like  was  her  saintly  look. 

Her  voice  like  music  sweet. 

Her  cheek  like  lilies  dipped  in  wine, 

Her  breath  of  Paradise, 
Fanned  coals  within  this  heart  of  mine 

To  flame  that  never  dies : 
Her  garments  were  of  purest  white, 

Her  tread  like  fawns  at  play,— 
She  spoke  of  Heaven  with  smiles  of  light, 

And  heavenward  went  her  way. 

Into  the  spirit-land  she  went. 
Nor  brother's  voice  heard  she, 

When  at  her  grave  I  lonely  bent 
And  wept  full  bitterly : 


Full  bitterly  my  tears  fell  down 

Her  lowly  bed  beside, 
But  tears  could  not  the  love-flame  drown 

That  blazed  like  lava  tide. 

Into  the  spirit-land  went  she. 

The  maiden  of  the  skies. 
But  left  behind  the  purity 

That  in  love's  lesson  lies ! 
I  cherish  it  within  my  soul 

And  hear  her  voice  divine, 
I  see  the  azure  vault  unroll. 

The  maiden's  smiles  are  mine  ! 

Her  footsteps  in  the  west  I  see, 

In  purple  clouds  half  hid. 
That  roll  and  float  so  gorgeously 

When  the  day's  farewell  is  bid : 
Her  sister  seraphs  with  her  come 

And  beckon  to  me  there, 
To  meet  them  in  that  upper  home. 

In  love's  own  temple  fair. 

I  am  not  sorry  that  she  died, 

And  went  so  young  to  Heaven — 
Though  blessings  cluster  this  beside 

The  holiest  then  was  given ; 
For  when  good  thoughts  by  night  or  day 

Urge  me  to  Furadise, 
I  meet  my  sister  on  the  way— 

llie  maiden  of  the  skies ! 
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SiCOIfD    YXBSS. 

As  parted  here  we  dare  not  think 

Of  wearying  years  to  come  between— 
Nay,  start  not,  love,  as  on  the  brink 

Of  what  may  be— as  it  hath  been— 
We  only  part  like  twin-bom  rays 

DiTcrging  from  the  morning  son, 
Again  within  his  orb  to  blaze, 

What  (Vised  in  Heaven  into  one. 
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Bongi  and  MueUUuueut  Poems.     Bf  Banf  Cumwall. 
Ntw  York:  Monit,  WUlis,  f  Co.,  1844. 

When  the  imiles  of  the  nnise  brighten  the  interrals  of  a 
profeflsional  life,  when  the  scattere  flowers  along  the  path 
of  toilsome  daty,  and  proffers  a  refreshing  enp  to  the  way- 
fiuer,  how  pleasant  and  cheering  is  her  aq>eet !  Then  we 
forget  the  annals  of  privation  and  despondency  with  which 
the  idea  of  a  poet  is  too  often  associated.  We  bles  the 
art  that  keep^  alive,  in  the  midst  of  worldly  influence,  the 
original  beauty  of  the  soul.  We  hail  as  divine  the  inspira- 
tion that,  from  time  to  time,  woos  the  busy  denizen  of  a 
crowded  metropolis  to  the  altar  of  a  sweet  and  high  coro- 
nmnion.  Thus  the  ideal  redeems  the  actual.  Thus  the 
mind  easts  off  its  work-day  vestments,  and  is  arrayed  anew 
in  the  white  robe  of  childhood :  and  the  heart  is  freed 
firomthe  harrii  fetters  of  care  and  custom,  to  grow  brave 
and  fresh  again  in  the  holy  air  of  song.  Of  the  many 
n^Mcts  which  the  poetic  life  exhibits,  there  is  none  more 
benign  than  this ;  and  perhaps  in  no  country  is  it  more  fre- 
quently presented  than  our  own.  Some  of  the  noblest 
effusions,  which  we  read  with  a  glow  of  pride  at  the 
thought  of  their  American  origin,  sprung  earnestly  from 
nnsings  that  Intervals  of  leisure  afforded.  Like  wild- 
flowers  that  shed  a  delicate  odor  from  the  interstices  of  a 
rocky  cliff,  they  come  forth  in  the  holiday  moments  of  a 
toilsome  life.  And  for  this  very  cause  are  they  often  more 
vigorous  and  lovely.  It  is  erroneous  to  commiserate  too 
itronglythe  nngenial  existence  to  which  many  poets  are 
doomed.  Perhaps  they  are  no  warmer  lovers  of  the  muse 
than  those  who  are  only  permitted  oecassi<mally  to  woo 
her  favors.  The  shrine  is  more  reverently  approached  by 
the  pilgrim  from  afar  than  the  familiar  worshiper. 
Poetry  is  often  more  beloved  by  one  whose  daily  vocation 
ii  amid  the  bustle  of  the  world.  We  read  of  a  foimtain  in 
Arabia  upon  whose  basin  is  inscribed  "  drink  and  away ;" 
but  how  delicious  is  that  hasty  draught,  and  how  long  and 
brightly  the  thought  of  its  transient  refreshment  dwells  in 
the  memory !  Contrast  i»  a  great  element  of  mental  ac- 
tivity. The  mind  of  the  scholar  oAen  becomes  dull  and 
morbid  from  the  very  monotmiy  of  his  impressions ;  while 
the  man  of  ideal  ^)irit,  whose  lot  is  cast  amid  stem  reali- 
ties, turns  with  a  passionate  interest  and  the  keenest  relish 
to  intellectual  pastime  and  poetic  freedom.  His  productions 
often  have  a  glow  and  life  which  men  of  ampler  opportuni- 
ties vainly  strive  to  attain ;  and  the  spirit  of  love  in  which 
he  labors  makes  bright  and  moving  the  graces  of  his  song. 
Thtis,  although  Mr.  Procter  tells  us  that 


the  spirit  languishes  and  lies 


At  mercy  of  life's  dull  reality ; 

Yet  again  he  exclaims — 

Oh  !  never  shall  thy  name,  sweet  Poesy, 
Be  flun^  away  or  tranq>led  by  the  crowd, 
As  a  thmg  of«little  worth,  while  I  aloud 
May  (vrith  a  feeble  voice  indeed,)  proclaim 
The  sanctity,  the  beauty  of  thy  name. 
Thy  grateful  servant  am  I,  for  thy  power 
Has  solaced  me  through  many  a  wretched  hour ; 
In  sickness,  ay,  when  frame  and  spirit  sank, 
I  turned  me  to  thy  crystal  cup  anci  drank 
Intoxicating  draiight. 


And  again: 


-although  the  muse  and  I  have  parted. 


She  to  her  airy  neight  and  I  to  toil, 
Not  disoontent,  nor  wroth,  nor  gloomy-hearted, 
•         Because  I  now  must  till  a  rugged  soil. 

With  learned  Milton,  Steele,  and  Shakspeareaage 
I  commune  when  the  laboring  day  is  over, 
Filled  with  a  deep  delight,  like  some  true  lover 
Whom  frowning  fate  may  not  entirely  sever 
From  her  whoee  love,  perhaps,  Is  kist  forever. 

Procter  was  at  Harrow,  with  Byron,  and  while  hia  no- 
ble classmate  was  enjoying  the  leisure  that  fortune  secnrea, 
gave  his  youthful  hours  to  the  dry  tasks  of  a  conveyancer. 
At  the  town  of  Cahie,  in  Wiltshire,  where  he  was  placed 
in  the  office  of  a  solicitor,  his  social  advantages  were  great, 
for  among  the  residenu  were  Crabbe,  Moore  and  Bowlea. 
The  early  diversity  in  the  circumstances  of  Byron  and 
Procter  marked  their  subsequent  career.  Of  the  noble 
poet  about  as  much  is  known  as  it  is  possible  to  oommnni- 
cate.  The  most  minute  details  of  his  life  have  beoome 
public  property.  His  path  has  been  traced  in  all  its  wind- 
ings, the  particulars  of  his  daily  c<Miduct  **  set  in  a  noto- 
book,''  and  his  most  casual  talk  chrcmicled.  Within  a 
very  few  years,  a  play  was  duly  represented  in  the  north 
of  Italy,  entitled  "Lord  Byron  at  Venice,"  m  which  fact 
axid  fiction  were  ludicrously  blended.  If  Procter  has  no 
claim  to  such  genius  as  his  juvenile  companion — if,  as  he 
says. 

At  Harrow,  where,  as  here  ht  has  a  name, 
I — I  'm  not  even  on  the  list  of  fame  ; 

There  remains  to  the  humbler  bard  rich  consolation  in  the 
thought  of  having  escaped  that  microscopic  inspection  and 
tmiversal  comment  which  marred  the  peace,  and  profaned 
the  reputation  of  Byron.  Even  when  the  young  solicitor 
chose  to  emerge  from  obscurity,  and  present  his  meek  u^ 
peal  for  a  place  in  the  English  Parnassus,  he  came  before 
the  public  under  the  assumed  name  of  Barry  Cornwall. 
This  title  has  now  become  endeared  to  the  lovers  of 
poetry,  and  is  associated  with  charming  graces  of  diction 
and  overflowings  of  sentiment  that  make  its  very  mention 
like  the  tone  of  a  favorite  instrument.  It  is  easily  gathei%d 
from  the  writings  of  Procter  that  his  life,  devoted  as  it 
mainly  has  been  to  professional  labor,  boasts  a  tasteful 
spirit,  that  genius  has  redeemed  and  hallowed  ii,  and  that 
music,  books,  and  flowers,  the  love  of  woman,  the  presence 
of  childhood,  the  companionship  of  the  good  and  the  gifted, 
and  fond  dalliance  with  the  muses,  have  kept  fresh  the 
dreams  of  youth  and  brightened  the  stream  of  daily  thought 
with  the  starlight  of  poetry. 

The  better  moments  of  this  man,  as  revealed  in  his 
writings,  bespeak  him  of  a  gentle  nature  and  a  naodest 
bearing.  Ill  health  and  a  meditative  disposition  give  a 
pleasing  melancholy  to  many  of  his  productions,  but  it  it 
mingled  with  a  qiuet  enthusiasm  and  native  tenderness 
that  charm  without  exciting.  His  most  original  efforts  are 
the  Dramatic  Scenes.  In  certain  points  of  style,  these  are 
modeled  upon  the  old  English  dramas ;  but  they  abound  with 
a  winning  sinq>licity  and  graceful  sentiment  evidently  bom 
in  the  poet's  mind.  There  is  nothing  stilted  or  strained  in 
their  flow.    Like  clear  streams  winding  beneath  odorous 
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liranehM,  amfal  flowery  buiki»  In  the  eoft  mooabeems  or 
cheerfal  miiabine,  they  iteel  pleeeuitly  oowmrd.  They 
enlist  the  reader's  sympathy  by  a  kind  of  delicate  trathfol- 
ness,  and  lead  him,  as  they  did  the  public  at  their  first  ap- 
pearance, cordially  to  hail  the  author  as  a  genuine  poet. 
**Mirandola"  is  a  tragedy  which  combines  not  a  few  of 
the  meriu  of  the  "  Dramatic  Scenes,**  and  the  dialogue 
is  throughout  interesting.  <<Marcian  Coloona"  contains 
passages  of  peculiar  power,  and  describes  some  of  the  most 
subtle  of  human  feelings  with  rare  skill.  The  rhyme  is, 
perhaps,  too  unstudied,  and  the  metre  and  manner  free 
even  to  carelessness,  but  there  are  many  felicitious  turns 
of  thought  and  expression  to  balance  such  defects.  "  The 
Flood  of  Thessaly"  is  an  uncommon  blank  Terse  poem. 
It  is  well  sustained,  and  exhibits  sometimes  a  Miltcmic 
command  of  language.  Beside  these  and  many  other 
elaborate  poems,  Barry  Cornwall  has  written  a  volume  of 
songs,  many  of  which  have  become  favorites  from  their 
feeling  tone  and  tasteful  simplicity. 

A  peculiar  attraction  in  the  poetry  of  this  author,  is  a 
certain  spontaneous  manner  which  gives  the  idea  of  sin- 
cerity. His  best  efforts  seem  unpremeditated.  They  be- 
gin as  if  he  knew  not  how  they  would  end.  He  appears  to 
write  as  the  bee  stores  its  honey,  from  an  instinctive  prin- 
ciple. There  ii  an  i4)parent  absence  of  art,  a  tone  of  quiet 
inspiration  analogous  to  that  of  an  improvisators.  Some 
beautiful  object,  some  touching  narrative  or  moving  ex- 
perience captivates  his  mind,  and,  as  if  impelled  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  mcnnent,  he  puts  it  into  rhyme,  pausing 
■s  he  goes  along  to  indulge  in  a  sympathizbg  reverie,  or 
turn  aside  with  an  ardent  apostrophe.  Expreasion  would 
appear  easy  to  Barry  Cornwall.  Few  traces  of  retention 
of  thought  and  dearth  of  language  are  discoverable.  This 
delightful  freedom,  this  apparent  unconsciousness  of  criti- 
cal barriers  and  rules  of  diction,  give  a  flowing  grace  and 
a  c^ytivating  ease  to  verse  that  to  many  readers  is  an 
essential  charm.  It  is  akin'  to  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a 
singer  who  appears  to  warble  like  a  bird,  without  effort. 
But  the  facility  is  dangerous.  It  leads  to  haste,  careless- 
ness, want  of  finish,  and  repetition  of  ideas.  The  poet's 
gold  is  often  beaten  out  until  it  becomes  thin  and  weak ; 
the  frame  is  too  loose  to  hold  the  picture ;  the  beautiful 
image  looses  its  fine  outline,  and  the  deep  sentiment  its 
force  for  wont  of  concentration  and  delicate  care.  And  such 
are  the  blemishes  in  the  poetry  of  Procter.  Yet  certain 
portions  of  his  poems  are  wrought  with  exquisite  skill,  and 
diq)lay  a  verbal  as  well  as  an  intrinsic  beauty,  like  the 
dainty  phrases  which  writers  of  taste  cull  from  the  old 
dramatists. 

Here  are  some  beautiful  thoughts  sweetly  uttered : 

How  fine 
And  marveloQS  the  subtle  intellect  is. 
Beauty's  creator !  it  adorns  the  body 
And  liffhts  it  like  a  star.    It  shines  forever, 
And,  iSke  a  watch-tower  to  the  infidel, 
Shows  there  *•  a  land  to  come. 

The  mhid  is  full 
Of  curious  changes  that  perplex  itself, 
Just  like  the  visible  world ;  and  the  heart  ebba 
Like  the  great  sea,  first  flows  and  then  retires : 
And  on  the  passioiis  doth  the  spirit  ride, 
Through  sunshine  and  in  rain,  from  good  to  ill, 
Then  to  deep  vice,  and  so  on  back  to  virtue ; 
Till  in  the  nave,  that  nniv<naal  calm, 
We  sle^  the  AtMp  eternal. 

In  budding,  hi^)pineas  is  likest  wo : 

Great  thought  is  pain  until  the  strengthened  mlad 

Can  liA  it  into  light :  the  soul  is  blind 

Until  the  suns  ol  years  have  cleared  awav 

The  film  that  hangeth  round  iu  wedded  clay. 

Half  the  ills  we  hoard  within  our  hearts, 
Are  ills  because  we  hoard  them. 


As  q>eciinens  of  fine  imagery,  take  the  ibUowing : 

A  month  ago  I  was  happy !    No ; 

Not  happv,  yet  encirclea  by  dem  joy, 

Which,  though  t  was  all  around,  I  could  not  touch. 

But  it  was  ever  thus  Mrith  Happineas : 

Jtistht  gojf  toimomw  qfUu  mmi 

That  ntt^  tmnu. 

No  matter. 
I  Ml  take  my  way  alone,  and  bum  away— 
Evil  or  good  I  care  not,  so  I  spread 
Tremendous  desolation  on  my  road : 
Vll  be  nrmmUnd  a$  kMgt  irwteors  an 
By  tk$  dismay  thty  acalUr. 

I  seem  to  go 
Calmly,  yet  with  a  melancholy  step, 
Ouwaird,  and  onward.    Is  there  not  a  tale 
Of  some  man  (an  Arabian  as  I  think) 
Who  sailed  uptm  the  wide  sea  many  days. 
Tossing  about,  the  tport  of  winds  and  waters. 
Until  he  saw  an  isle,  toward  which  his  ship 
Suddenly  turned  ?  there  is :  and  he  was  drawn, 
As  by  a  magnet  on,  slowly,  until 
The  vessel  neared  the  isle ;  and  then  it  flew 
Quick  as  a  shooting  star,  and  dashed  itself 
To  pieces.    Methinks  I  am  that  man. 

She  came  amidst  the  lovely  and  the  proud 
Peerless ;  and  when  she  moved  the  gallant  crowd 
Divided,  as  tMs  obuquious  vapors  light 
DivieU  toUtths  qutta  mooa  peus  by  mighi. 

Hail 
Shot  shattering  down,  and  thunders  roared  aloud, 
Jnd  th*  wild  ItghtHimg/rom  Am  drippimg  sknmd 
UtUtoumt  his  arrowy  vmUms  blus  attdpalSf 
And  darted  through  the  hsamau. 

Sentiment  is  the  characteristic  of  Barry  Cornwall.  Ho 
certainly  has  written  some  descriptive  fragments  of  striking 
beauty,  but  his  pictures  of  scenery  possess  no  great  origin- 
ality. They  remind  us  of  other  poets.  Their  traits  are  of 
a  general  kind,  and  do  not  often  constitute  the  chief  attrao- 
tion  of  the  poem.  It  is  in  unfolding  a  sentiment,  in  giving 
expression  to  feeling,  that  we  chiefly  recognize  the  indi- 
viduality of  this  minstrel.  Whatever  the  reader  may  think 
of  lus  eye  for  nature  or  the  scope  of  his  fancy,  he  cannot 
fail  to  realixe  his  sensibility  and  tenderness.  He  evidently 
delighu  in  portraying  the  workings  of  the  heart.  Without 
the  passion  of  Byron,  the  direcmess  of  Burns,  or  the  re- 
flective power  of  Wordsworth,  Barry  Cornwall  posseasea 
a  delivery  and  refined  earnestness  of  soul  that  enables  hi™ 
to  speak  of  love  with  a  rare  and  touchmg  grace.  Hence 
his  poems  are  chiefly  based  upon  tales  of  « the  sweet 
south."  He  has  sought  iu  warm  climes  and  among  an 
imaginative  race  the  materials  of  his  song.  There  is  no 
modem  English  poet  who  surpasses  our  author  hi  deline- 
ating the  tender  passion.  His  women  are  like  those  of 
Shakq>eare,  the  very  creatures  of  affection.  They  live 
and  move  only  in  an  atmosphere  of  sentiment.  Scattered 
through  his  works  we  have  the  most  charmhig  delineations 
of  human  feeling  as  modified  by  mental  refinement  and  a 
fimciful  spirit.  There  is  a  kind  of  staple  Imagery  for  lova 
scenes  that  is  easily  appropriated.  A  very  respeotablo 
tone  of  devotion  can  be  invented  without  difliculty;  but 
the  poetry  of  affection  that  moves  must  be  sincere.  It  mnat 
spring  from  a  nature  eapable  of  deep  and  romantic  feeling. 
Its  hues  must  be  caught  from  the  rosy  flame  it  would  de- 
pict i  and  its  tenderness  flow  from  the  fountains  of  emotioQ 
in  the  heart  of  the  bard.  Thus  ii  it  with  much  of  the 
poetry  of  Barry  Cornwall,  as  a  few  concluding  extraets 
will  illustrate: 

I  thou^t  thou  wast  mv  better  angeL  doomed 

To  guide  me  through  this  solitary  lile 

To  some  far-off  immortal  place 

Where  nirits  of  good  assemble  to  keep  watch 

Till  the  toundations  of  the  earth  shall  fail. 
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IhsreqaaffBd 
Life  from  the  Ups  of  beanty,  nl  ikall  I 
Who  've  banqveted  like  a  god,  be  now  eonteat 
Whh  me^ire  (are,  or  trnat  to  mortal  dmga, 
And  nm  a  tmmmn  idUr  Ihfougk  tkt  world, 
WitknalakauftloowmimT 


Oh!  thoa bright Hearen, if tboa art ealliiif  now 
Thy  brighter  angels  to  thy  botom-reet. 
For  lo !  the  brighteei  of  thy  hoet  ie  gone— 
Dq^arted— and  the  earth  ia  daric  below. 
From  land  to  land  I'll  roam,  in  all  a  ttranger, 
And  a$  the  body  gam*  a  krmver  look 
By  tearing  m  tluftuo  ofma^f  toimdSj 
So  from  the  sad  aapeeU  ofdAjfermtu  tkutgs 
My  tout  skail  pluck  a  eomragt  omd  bear  up 
AgtMut  the  peut. 

My  lore,  my  lore ! 
How  proodly  will  we  paas  oar  Uvea  together ; 
And  wamdor  Juart-linked  through  the  buJ^  world 
IMee  birde  in  Eastern  ttory. 

Give  me  an  intellectual,  nobler  life ; 
Not  fighting  like  the  herded  elephants,  which, 
Beckoned  by  some  fierce  riave,  ao  forth  to  war. 
And  trample  in  the  dost  their  fefiow-brate. 
Bat  let  me  live  amongst  high  thoughts  and  smOes 
As  beantiful  as  love ;  with  grasping  hands, 
And  a  heart  thatjluture  vrith  divmer  life. 
Where'er  my  step  it  heard. 


My  own  sweet  love !  oh !  my  dear  peerless  wife ! 
By  the  blue  sky  and  all  its  crowding  stars, 
I  love  yoa  better— 4^ !  far  better  than 
"Woman  was  ever  loved.    There 's  not  an  boor 
Of  day  or  dreaming  night  but  I  am  with  thee : 
There 's  not  a  wind  bat  whiners  of  thy  name. 
And  not  a  flower  that  sleeps  beneath  the  moon 
But  in  its  hues  or  fragrance  tells  a  tale 
Of  thee,  my  love,  to  tny  Mirandola. 

No  voice  of  parent  spoke 
Ungentle  words,  which  now  too  often  mar 
Li/e^s  first  fair  passion :  then  no  gods  01  gold 
Usorpinff  swayed  with  bitter  tyranny 
'^at  sad  domain,  the  heart.    Love's  role  was  free 

heaven 
son. 


(Ranging  through  boundless  air,  and  happy ! 
And  earUi,)  when  Pyrrha  wed  the  Titan's  a 


-there  she  pined, 


Pale  as  a  prophetess  whose  laboring  mhid 
Gives  out  its  knowledge ;  but  her  upraised  eyes 
Bhone  with  the  languid  light  of  one  who  loves  or  dies. 

Then  Love  came— Love !  How  like  a  star  it  streamed 

In  infancy  upon  me,  till  I  dreamed. 

And  't  was  as  pure  and  almost  cold  a  light, 

And  led  me  to  the  sense  of  such  delight 

As  children  know  not ;  so  at  last  I  grew 

Enaroor'd  of  beauty  and  soft  pain. 
And  fell  mysterious  pleasure  wander  through 

My  heurt,  and  auimute  my  childish  brain. 

He  loved :  O  how  he  loved !  his  heart  was  f^U 

Of  that  immortal  passion,  which  alone 
Holds  through  the  wide  world  its  eternal  rale 

Supreme,  and  with  its  deep,  seducing  tone, 
Winueth  the  wise,  the  young,  the  beautiful, 

The  brave,  and  all  to  bow  before  its  throne ; 
The  sun  and  soul  of  life,  the  end,  the  gain, 
The  rich  requital  of  an  age  of  pain. 

O,  melancholy  Love !  amid  thy  fears, 
Thy  darkness,  thy  despcur,  there  runs  a  vein 

OfpleoNire,  like  a  smile  'midst  many  tears— 
The  pride  of  sorrow  that  will  not  complain — 

The  exuliatiou  thut  in  after  years 
The  loved  one  will  discover — and  in  vain, 

How  much  the  heart  silently  in  its  cell 

Did  suffer  till  it  broke,  yet  nothing  tell. 

Else — wherefore  else  doth  lovely  woman  keep 
Lock'd  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  from  every  gaze 

Hidden^  her  struggling  passion — wherefore  weep 
In  grief  tliat  never  while  it  flop's  allays 

Those  tumults  in  the  bosom  baried  deep, 


bright  styea  of  ikair  aatoral  imya. 


^s  only  worthy 


Oh  power  of  love,  so  fearfol  and  so  fair — 

Life  of  oar  life  on  earth,  yet  km  to  care 

Oh!  thoa  day-dreaming  spirit,  vriio  dost  look 

Upon  the  fntare  as  the  charmed  book 

Of  Pate  were  opened  to  thine  eyea  akme— 

Thoo  wlio  dost  call  from  uMwiieuis  stolen  and  gona 

Into  eternity,  memorial  things, 

To  deck  the  days  to  come— thy  reveliin 

Were  glorious  and  beyond  all  others.    Thoa 

Didst  banqoet  npoo  botnty  once :  and  now 

The  ambronal  least  is  ended !    Let  it  be 

Enough  to  say  "  it  was."    Oh !  vpcn  won 

From  thy  o'ershadowing  wings  ethereal 

Shake  odoroiM  airs,  so  may  my  senses  all 

Be  spell-boond  to  thy  service,  beajitinil  power, 

And  on  the  breath  of  every  coming  hoar 

Send  me  faint  tidings  of  the  things  that  were. 

Qnick  are  fond  women^s  sights  and  dear  their  powers, 
They  live  in  moments  years,  an  ace  in  hoars ; 
Through  every  movement  of  the  neart  they  nm 
In  a  brief  period  with  a  courser's  speed. 
And  mark,  decide,  reject ;  bat  if  indeed 
They  smile  on  ns— oh !  as  the  eternal  son 
Forms  and  illuminates  all  to  which  this  earth, 
In^iregnate  by  his  glance,  has  given  birth, 
Even  so  the  smile  of  woman  stands  our  fates, 
And  consecrates  the  love  it  first  ereates. 


Harpers'  Bluminated  md  New  Pictorial  BihU.  Ih,  1.  New 
Yori,  1844.  EndteUished  with  Siztsen  Hm^lnd  Hisiorieal 
EngravieigSy  by  J.  H.  Adams,  from  original  dosigma  by  J, 
O.  Chapman. 

This  splendid  edition  of  the  Words  of  Sacred  Writ  is 
worthy  of  the  reputation  of  the  house  from  which  it  is 
israed.  We  are  glad  to  see  enterprise  thus  directed,  and 
hope  that  the  brilliant  success  which  has  attended  the  pfob- 
lication,  will  urge  the  publishers  from  the  multiplication 
of  trashy  French  novels  to  efforts  to  elevate  and  iiiyrove 
mankind,  by  fostering  a  taste  for  something  nobler. 

The  Pictorial  Bible  is  beyond  all  controversy  the  moat 
costly  and  elegant  publication  ever  produced  in  this  coimtry, 
and  the  demand  for  it  has  been  so  enormous  that  six  new 
presuSy  in  addition  to  those  already  engaged  upon  the  book, 
have  been  ordered  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  the  work 
and  the  fulfillment  of  orders. 


Ottb  Portrait  Oallkrt. — The  portrait  of  the  Hon.  R. 
T.  CoHBJkD  will  next  appear  in  our  Gallery  of  Aroeriean 
Genius,  and  wc  flatter  ourselves  that  this  feature  of  the 
magazuic  meets  with  the  warmest  commendatitm  of  all  tnir 
sul/scribcrs.  Our  plan  is  to  give  alternately  a  plate  of  the 
fashions,  and  on  original  portrait  of  some  well-known 
wilier,  thus  blending  the  useful  with  the  ornamental,  and 
making  "  Graham"  a  biK)k  of  reference  for  the  face  of 
every  American  writer  knoAvn  to  fame.  This  will  give  the 
volumes  a  connecting  link  from  year  to  year,  and  enhance 
the  value  of  the  work  to  every  library.  These  portraits 
are  always  accompanied  with  well-written  biographical 
sketches,  so  that  from  no  source  can  so  much  valuable  in- 
formation in  regard  to  native  writers  be  obtained  as  in  the 
pages  of  "  Graham."  As  all  are  contributors  to  the  maga- 
zine, the  portraits  and  sketches  are  adjuncts  necessary  in 
some  degree,  to  the  full  appreciation  of  the  author. 

Jambs  FxRnioRjB  Coopkr  and  Mrs.  Akk  S.  Stxphbzcs 
follow  immediately  af\er  Judge  Conrad.  Some  fifteen 
others  are  selected  and  in  the  engraver's  hands,  and  we 
shall  continue  the  series  until  every  irriter,  of  whom  a  por- 
trait can  be  obtained,  shall  be  embiaeed  in  the  gallery. 
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ET  hathaxixl  hawthorns. 


Ones  npon  a  time— but  whether  in  time  past  or 
time  to  come,  is  a  matter  of  little  or  no  moment — ^this 
wide  world  had  become  so  overburthened  with  an  ao- 
cmnulation  of  worn-out  trumpery,  that  the  inhabitants 
determined  to  rid  themselves  of  it  by  a  general  bon- 
fire. The  site  fixed  upon,  at  the  representation  of  the 
insurance  companies,  and  as  being  as  central  a  spot 
as  any  other  on  the  globe,  was  one  of  the  broadest 
prairies  of  the  West,  where  no  human  habitation 
would  be  endangered  by  the  flames,  and  where  a  vast 
assemblage  of  spectators  might  commodiously  admire 
the  show.  Having  a  taste  for  sights  of  this  kind,  and 
imagining,  likewise,  that  the  illumination  of  the  bon- 
fire might  reveal  some  profundity  of  moral  truth,  here- 
tofore hidden  in  mist  or  darkness,  I  made  it  con- 
venient to  journey  thither  and  be  present.  At  my  ar- 
rival, although  the  heap  of  condemned  rubbish  was 
as  yet  comparatively  small,  the  torch  h&d  already 
been  applied.  Amid  that  boundless  plain,  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening,  like  a  far-oflf  star  alone  in  the  firma- 
ment, there  was  merely  visible  one  tremulous  gleam, 
whence  none  could  have  anticipated  so  fierce  a  blaze 
as  was  destined  to  ensue.  With  every  moment,  how- 
ever, there  came  foot-travelers— women  holding  up 
their  aprons,  men  on  horseback,  wheelbarrows,  lum- 
bering baggage-wagons,  and  other  vehicles,  great  and 
small,  and  from  far  and  near,  laden  with  articles  that 
were  judged  fit  for  nothmg  but  to  be  burnt 

"What  materials  have  been  used  to  kindle  the 
flame  ?''  inquired  I  of  a  b3rstander,  for  I  was  desirous 
of  knowing  the  whole  prooess.of  the  afifiur,  from  be- 
ginning to  end. 

The  person  whom  I  addressed  was  a  grave  man, 
fifty  years  old,  or  thereabout,  who  had  evidently 
come  thither  as  a  looker-on;  he  struck  me  imme- 
diately as  having  weighed  for  himself  the  true  value 
of  life  and  its  circumstances,  and  therefore  as  feeling 
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1  ittle  personal  interest  in  whatever  judgment  the  world 
might  form  of  them.  Before  answering  my  question, 
he  looked  me  in  the  face,  by  the  kindling  light  of  the 
fire. 

**0h,  some  very  dry  combustibles,"  replied  he, 
"  and  extremely  suitable  to  the  purpose— no  other,  in 
fact,  than  yesterday's  newspapers,  last  month's  maga- 
zines, and  last  year's  withered  leaves.  Here,  now, 
comes  some  antiquated  trash,  that  will  take  fire  like  a 
handful  of  shavings." 

As  he  spoke,  some  rough-looking  men  advanced  to 
the  verge  of  the  bonfire,  and  threw  in,  as  it  appeared, 
all  the  rubbish  of  the  Herald's  office ;  the  blazonry  of 
coat-armor,  the  crests  and  devices  of  illustrious  fami- 
lies; pedigrees  that  extended  back,  like  lines  of  light, 
into  the  mist  of  the  dark  ages,  t(^ether  with  stars, 
garters,  and  embroidered  collars,  each  of  which,  as 
paltry  a  bauble  as  it  might  appear  to  the  uninstructed 
eye,  had  once  possessed  vast  significance,  and  was 
still,  in  truth,  reckoned  among  the  most  precious  of 
moral  or  material  facts,  by  the  worshipers  of  the  gor- 
geous past  Mingled  with  this  confused  heap,  which 
was  tossed  into  the  flames  by  armfuls  at  once,  were 
innumerable  badges  of  knighthood,  comprising  those 
of  all  the  European  sovereignties,  and  Napoleon's 
decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  the  ribands  of 
which  were  entangled  with  those  of  the  ancient  order 
of  St.  Louis.  There,  too,  were  the  medals  of  our  own 
society  of  Cincinnati,  by  means  of  which,  as  history 
tells  us,  an  order  of  hereditary  knights  came  near  be- 
ing constituted  out  of  the  king-quellers  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. And,  besides,  there  were  the  patents  of  nobility 
of  German  counts  and  barons,  Spanish  grandees,  and 
English  peers,  from  the  worm-eaten  instrument  signed 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  down  to  the  bran-new 
parchment  of  the  latest  lord  who  has  received  his 
honors  from  the  fair  hand  of  Victoria. 
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At  sight  of  the  dense  volumes  of  smoke,  mingled 
with  vivid  jets  of  flame  that  gushed  and  eddied  forth 
from  this  immense  pile  of  earthly  distinctions,  the 
multitude  of  plebeian  spectators  set  up  a  joyous  shout, 
aikd  clapt  their  hands  with  an  emphasis  that  made  the 
welkin  echo.  That  was  their  moment  of  triumph, 
achieved,  after  long  ages,  over  creatures  of  the  same 
clay  and  same  spiritual  infirmities,  who  had  dared  to 
assume  the  privileges  due  only  to  Hcaven^s  better 
W(»rkman9hip.  But  now  there  rushed  toward  the 
blazing  heap  a  gray-haired  man,  of  stalely  presence, 
wearing  a  coat  frcnn  the  breast  of  which  some  stars, 
or  other  badge  of  rank,  seemed  to  have  been  forcibly 
wrenched  away.  He  had  not  the  tokens  of  intellec- 
tual power  in  his  face;  but  still  there  was  the  de- 
meanor— the  habitual,  and  almost  native  dignity — of 
one  who  had  been  born  to  the  idea  6f  his  own  social 
floperiority,  and  had  never  felt  it  questioned  till  that 
moment. 

"  People,"  cried  he,  gazing  at  the  ruin  of  what  was 
dearest  to  his  eyes  with  grief  and  wonder,  but,  never- 
theless, with  a  degree  of  stateliness ;  "  people,  what 
have  you  done!  This  fire  is  consimaing  all  that 
marked  your  advance  from  barbarism,  or  that  could 
have  prevented  your  relapse  thither.  We — the  men 
of  the  privil^ed  orders — were  those  who  kept  alive, 
from  age  to  age,  the  old  chivalrous  spirit ;  the  gentle 
and  generous  thought ;  the  higher,  the  purer,  the  more 
refined  and  delicate  life !  With  the  nobles,  too,  you 
cast  ofl*  the  poet,  the  painter,  the  sculptor — all  the 
beautiful  arts ;  for  we  were  their  patrons,  and  created 
the  atmosphere  in  which  they  flourish.  In  abolishing 
the  majestic  distinctions  of  rank,  society  loses  not 
only  its  grace,  but  its  steadfastness — " 

More  he  would  doubtless  have  spoken,  but  here 
there  arose  an  outcry,  sportive,  contemptuous,  *and 
indignant,  that  altc^ther  drowned  the  appeal  of  the 
fallen  nobleman,  insomuch  that,  casting  one  look  of 
despair  at  his  own  half-burnt  pedigree,  he  shrunk  back 
into  the  crowd,  glad  to  shelter  himself  under  his  new- 
found insignificance. 

"  Let  him  thank  his  stars  that  we  have  not  flung 
him  into  the  same  fire !"  shouted  a  rude  figure,  spum- 
ing the  embers  with  his  foot.  *'  And,  henceforth,  let 
no  man  dare  to  show  a  piece  of  musty  parchment  as 
his  warrant  for  lording  it  over  his  fellows!  If  he 
have  strength  of  arm,  well  and  good ;  it  is  one  species 
of  superiority.  If  he  have  wit,  wisdom,  courage, 
force  of  character,  let  these  attributes  do  for  him  what 
they  may.  But,  from  this  day  forward,  no  mortal 
must  hope  for  place  and  consideration  by  reckoning 
up  the  mouldy  bones  of  his  ancestors !  That  non- 
sense is  done  away." 

"  And  in  good  time,"  remarked  the  grave  observer 
by  my  side,  in  a  low  voice,  however — "  if  no  worse 
nonsense  come  in  its  place.  But,  at  all  events,  this 
species  of  nonsense  has  fairly  lived  out  its  life." 

There  was  little  space  to  muse  or  moralize  over  the 
embers  of  this  time-honored  rubbish;  for,  before  it 
was  half  burnt  out,  there  came  another  multitude 
from  beyond  the  sea,  bearing  the  purple  robes  of 
royalty,  and  the  crowns,  globes,  and  sceptre  of  em- 
perors and  kings.    All  these  had  been  condemned  as 


useless  baubles,  pla3rthtngs,  at  best,  fit  only  for  the  in- 
fancy of  the  world,  or  rods  to  govern  and  chastise  it  in 
its  nonage ;  but  with  which  universal  manhood,  at  its 
full-grown  stature,  could  no  longer  brook  to  be  insulted. 
Into  such  contempt  had  these  regal  insignia  now 
fallen,  that  the  gilded  crown  and  tinseled  robes  of  the 
player-king,  from  Dnvy  Lane  Theatre,  had  been 
thrown  in  among  the  rest,  doubtless  as  a  mockery  of 
his  brother-monarchs  on  the  great  stage  of  the  world. 
It  was  a  strange  sight  to  discern  the  crown-jewels  of 
England  glowing  and  flashing  in  the  midst  of  the  fire. 
Some  of  them  had  been  delivered  down  from  the 
times  of  the  Saxon  princes ;  others  were  purchased 
with  vast  revenues,  or,  perchance,  ravished  from  the 
dead  brows  of  the  native  potentates  of  Hindostan; 
and  the  whole  now  blazed  with  a  dazzling  lustre,  as 
if  a  star  had  fallen  in  that  spot,  and  been  shattered  into 
fragments.  The  splendor  of  the  ruined  monarchy 
had  no  reflection,  save  in  those  inestimable  precious 
stones.  But,  enough  on  this  subject.  It  were  but 
tedious  to  describe  how  the  Emperor  of  Austria^s 
mantle  was  converted  to  tinder,  and  how  the  poets 
and  pillars  of  the  French  throne  became  a  heap  (^ 
coals,  which  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  from  those 
of  any  other  wood.  Let  me  add,  however,  that  I 
noticed  one  of  the  exiled  Poles  stirring  up  the  bonfire 
with  the  Czar  of  Russia's  sceptre,  which  he  afterward 
flung  into  the  flames. 

"  The  smell  of  singed  garments  is  quite  intolerable 
here,"  observed  my  new  acquaintance,  as  the  breeze 
enveloped  us  in*  the  smoke  of  a  royal  wardrobe. 
"Let  us  get  to  windward,  and  see  what  they  are 
doing  on  the  other  side  of  the  bonfire." 

We  accordingly  passed  around,  and  were  just  in 
time  to  witness  the  arrival  of  a  vast  procession  of 
Washington ians — as  the  votaries  of  temperance  call 
themselves  now-a-days — accompanied  by  thousands 
of  the  Irish  disciples  of  Father  Muthew,  with  that 
great  apostle  at  their  head.  They  brought  a  rich  con- 
tribution to  the  bonfire;  being  nothing  less  than  all 
the  hogsheads  and  barrels  of  liquor  in  the  world, 
which  they  rolled  before  them  across  the  prairie. 

"  Now,  my  children,"  cried  Father  Mathew,  when 
they  reached  the  verge  of  the  fire — "  one  shove  more, 
and  the  work  is  done !  And  now  let  us  stand  oflT  and 
see  Satan  deal  with  his  own  liquor !" 

Accordingly,  having  placed  their  wooden  vessels 
within  reach  of  the  flames,  the  procession  stood  ofl*  at 
a  safe  distance,  and  soon  beheld  them  burst  into  a 
blaze  that  reached  the  clouds,  and  threatened  to  set 
the  sky  itself  on  fire.  And  well  it  might.  For  here 
was  the  whole  world's  stock  of  spirituous  liquors, 
which,  instead  of  kindling  a  frenzied  light  in  the  eyes 
of  individual  topers,  as  of  yore,  soared  upward  with  a 
bewildering  gleam  that  startled  all  mankind.  It  was 
the  af^egate  of  that  fierce  fire  which  would  other- 
wise have  scorched  the  hearts  of  millions.  Mean- 
time, numberless  bottles  of  precious  wine  were  flung 
into  the  blaze,  which  lapped  up  the  contents  as  if  it 
loved  them,  and  grew,  like  other  drunkards,  the 
merrier  and  fiercer  for  what  it  quafled.  Never  again 
will  the  insatiable  thirst  of  the  fire-fiend  be  so 
pampered !     Here  were   the   treasures  of  famous 
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boo-vivants — liquon  that  had  been  t068ed  on  ocean, 
and  mellowed  in  the  sun,  and  hoarded  long  in  the  re- 
oesses  of  the  earth— the  pale,  the  gold,  the  ruddy  juice 
of  whatever  vineyards  were  most  delicate-— the  en- 
tire vintage  of  Tokay— all  mingling  in  one  stream 
with  the  vile  fluids  of  the  common  pot-house,  and 
contributing  to  heighten  the  self-same  blaze.  And 
while  it  rose  in  a  gigantic  spire,  that  seemed  to  wave 
against  the  arch  of  the  firmament,  and  combine  itself 
with  the  light  of  stars,  the  multitude  gave  a  shout,  as 
if  the  broad  earth  virere  exulting  in  its  deliverance 
from  the  curse  of  ages. 

But  the  joy  was  not  universal.  Many  deemed  that 
human  life  would  be  gloomier  than  ever,  when  that 
brief  illumination  should  sink  down.  While  the  re- 
formers were  at  work,  I  overheard  muttered  expostu- 
lations from  several  respectable  gentlemen  with  red 
noses,  and  vrearing  gouty  shoes;  and  a  ragged  worthy, 
vi^ose  face  looked  like  a  hearth  where  the  fire  is 
burnt  out,  now  expressed  his  discontent  more  openly 
and  boldly. 

"  What  is  this  world  good  for,"  said  the  last  toper, 
"  now  that  we  can  never  be  jolly  any  more  ?  What 
is  to  comfort  the  poor  man  in  sorrow  and  perplexity  ? 
— how  n  he  to  keep  his  heart  warm  against  the  cold 
winds  of  this  cheerless  earth  ? — and  what  do  you  pro- 
pose to  give  him  in  exchange  fo^  the  solace  that  you 
take  away  ?  How  are  old  friends  to  sit  together  by 
the  fireside,  without  a  cheerful  glass  between  them  ? 
A  plague  upon  your  reformation !  It  is  a  sad  world, 
a  cold  world,  a  selfish  world,  a  low  world,  not  worth 
an  honest  fellow's  living  in,  now  that  good  fellow- 
ship is  gone  forever !" 

This  harangue  excited  great  mirth  among  the  by- 
standers. But,  preposterous  as  was  the  sentiment,  I 
could  not  help  commiserating  the  forlorn  condition 
of  the  last  toper,  whose  boon-companions  had  dwin- 
dled away  frc»n  his  side,  leaving  the  poor  fellow  with- 
out a  soul  to  countenance  him  in  sipping  his  liquor, 
nor,  indeed,  any  liquor  to  sip.  Not  that  this  was  quite 
the  true  state  of  the  case ;  for  I  had  cbserved  him, 
at  a  critical  moment,  filch  a  bottle  of  fourth-proof 
brandy  that  fell  beside  the  bonfire,  and  hide  it  in  his 
pocket. 

Hie  spirituous  and  fermented  liquors  being  thus 
disposed  of,  the  zeal  of  the  reformers  next  induced 
them  to  replenish  the  fire  with  all  the  boxes  of  tea  and 
bags  of  coSee  in  the  world.  And  now  came  the 
planters  of  Virginia,  bringing  their  crops  of  tobacco. 
These,  being  cast  upon  the  heap  of  inutility,  aggre- 
gated it  to  the  size  of  a  mountain,  and  incensed  the 
atmosphere  with  such  potent  fragrance  that  methought 
we  should  never  draw  pure  breath  again.  The  pre- 
sent sacrifice  seemed  to  startle  the  lovers  of  the  weed 
more  tiian  any  that  they  had  hitherto  witnessed. 

"  Well,  they  *ve  put  my  pipe  out,"  said  an  old 
gentleman ,  flinging  it  into  the  flames  in  a  pet.  **  What 
is  this  world  coming  to  ?  Every  thing  rich  and  racy, 
— all  the  spice  of  life — is  to  be  condemned  as  useless. 
Now  that  they  have  kindled  the  bonfire,  if  these  non- 
sensical reformers  would  fling  themselves  into  it,  all 
would  be  well  enough !" 

Be  patient,"  responded  a  stanch  conservatiTe ; 
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"it  vri\\  come 'to  that  in  the  end.  They  vnXH  first 
fling  us  in,  and  finally  themselves." 

From  the  general  and  systematic  measures  of  r^ 
form,  I  now  turned  to  consider  the  individual  contri- 
butions to  this  memorable  bonfire.  In  many  instances, 
these  were  of  a  very  amusing  character.  One  poor 
fellow  threw  in  his  empty  purse,  and  another,  a  bundle 
of  counterfeit  or  insolvable  bank  notes.  Fashionable 
ladies  threw  in  their  last  season's  bonnets,  together  with 
heaps  of  ribbon,  yellow  lace,  and  much  other  half- 
virom  milliner's  ware ;  all  of  which  proved  even  more 
evanescent  in  the  fire  than  it  had  been  in  the  fashion. 
A  multitude  of  lovers  of  both  sexes— discarded  maids 
or  bachelors,  and  couples  mutually  weary  of  cme  an- 
other— tossed  in  bimdles  of  perfumed  letters  and  en- 
amored sonnets.  A  hack-politician,  being  deprived 
of  bread  by  the  loss  of  oflice,  threw  in  his  teeth,  which 
happened  to  be  false  ones.  The  Rev.  Sidney  &nith, 
— having  voyaged  across  the  Atlantic  for  that  sole 
purpose— came  up  to  the  bonfire,  with  a  bitter  grin, 
and  threw  in  certain  repudiated  bonds,  fortified  though 
they  were  with  the  broad  seal  of  a  sovereign  state. 
A  little  boy  of  five  years  old,  in  the  premature  manli- 
ness of  the  present  epoch,  threw  in  his  playthings ;  a 
college  graduate,  his  diploma ;  an  apothecary,  ruined 
by  the  spread  of  homseopathy,  his  whole  stock  of 
drugs  and  medicines ;  a  physician,  his  library ;  a  par- 
son, his  old  sermons ;  and  a  fine  gentleman,  of  the  old 
school,  his  code  of  manners,  which  he  had  formerly 
written  down  for  the  benefit  of  the  next  generation. 
A  widow,  resolving  on  a  second  marriage,  slily  threw 
in  her  dead  husband's  miniature.  A  young  man, 
jilted  by  his  mistress,  would  willingly  have  flung  his 
own  desperate  heart  into  the  flames,  but  could  find  no 
means  to  wrench  it  out  of  his  bosom.  An  American 
author,  whose  works  were  neglected  by  the  public, 
threw  his  pen  and  paper  into  the  bonfire,  and  betook 
himself  to  some  less  discouraging  occupation.  It 
somewhat  startled  me  to  overhear  a  number  of  ladies, 
highly  respectable  in  appearance,  proposing  to  fling 
their  gowns  and  petticoats  into  the  flames,  and  assume 
the  garb,  together  with  the  manners,  duties,  offices^ 
and  responsibilities,  of  the  opposite  sex. 

What  favor  was  accorded  to  this  scheme,  I  am  un- 
able to  say ;  my  attenticm  being  suddenly  drawn  to 
a  poor,  deceived,  and  half-del irious  girl,  who,  ex- 
claiming that  she  was  the  most  worthless  thing  alive 
or  dead,  attempted  to  cast  herself  into  the  fire,  amid 
all  that  wrecked  and  broken  trumpery  of  the  ^orld. 
A  good  man,  however,  ran  to  her  rescue. 

"  Patience,  my  poor  girl !"  said  he,  as  he  drew  her 
back  from  the  fierce  embrace  of  the  destroying  angel. 
*^  Be  patient,  and  abide  Heaven's  will.  So  long  as 
you  possess  a  living  soul,  all  may  be  restored  to  its 
first  freshness.  These  things  of  matter,  and  creations 
of  hnman  fantasy,  are  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  burnt, 
when  once  they  have  had  their  day.  But  your  day  is 
eternity !" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  v«rretched  girl,  whose  frenzy  seemed 
now  to  have  sunk  down  into  deep  despondency; 
"  yes,  and  the  sunshine  is  blotted  out  of  it !" 

It  was  now  rumored  among  the  spectators  that  all 
the  vreapons  and  munitions  of  war  were  to  be  thrown 
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into  the  bonfire,  with  the  exception  of  the  world's 
ftock  of  gunpowder,  which,  as  the  safest  mode  of  dis- 
posing of  it,  had  already  been  drowned  in  the  sea. 
This  intelligence  seemed  to  awaken  great  diversity  of 
opinion.  The  hopeful  philanthropist  esteemed  it  a 
t^en  that  the  millennium  was  already  come ;  while 
persons  of  another  stamp,  in  whose  view  mankind  was 
«  breed  of  bull-dogs,  prophesied  that  all  the  old  stout- 
ness, fervor,  nobleness,  generosity,  and  magnanimity 
of  the  race  would  disappear,  these  qualities,  as  they 
aiBrmed,  requiring  blood  for  their  nourishment  They 
Qomforted  themselves,  however,  in  the  belief  that  the 
proposed  abolition  of  war  was  impracticable,  for  any 
length  of  time  together. 

Be  that  as  it  might,  numberl^s  great  guns,  whose 
thunder  had  long  been  the  voice  of  battle— the  artillery 
of  the  Armada,  the  battering-trains  of  Marlborough, 
and  the  adverse  cannon  of  Napoleon  and  Wellington — 
were  trundled  into  the  midat  of  the  fire.    By  the  con- 
tinual addition  of  dry  combustibles,  it  had  now  waxed 
so  intense  that  neither  brass  nor  iron  could  withstand  iu 
It  was  wonderful  to  behold  how  these  terrible  instru- 
ments of  slaughter  melted  away  like  playthings  of 
wax.    Then  the  armies  of  the  earth  wheeled  around 
the  mighty  furnace,  with  their  military  music  playing 
triumphant  marches,  and  flung  in  their  muskets  and 
swords.     The  standard-beArers,  likewise,  cast  <me 
look  upward  at  their  banners,  all  tattered  with  shot- 
holes,  and  inscribed  with  the  names  of  victorious 
fiuelds,  and,  giving  them  a  last  flourish  on  the  breeze, 
they  lowered  them  into  the  flame,  which  snatched, 
them  upward  in  its  rut>h  toward  the  clouds.     This 
ceremony  being  over,  the  world  was  left  without  a 
single  weapon  in  its  hands,  except,  possibly,  a  few 
old  king's  arms  and  rasty  swords,  and  other  trophies 
of  the  Revolution,  in  some  of  our  state  armories. 
And  now  the  drums  were  beaten  and  the  trumpets 
brayed  altogether,  as  a  prelude  to  the  proclamation  of 
universal  and  eternal  peace,  and  the  announcement  that 
glory  was  no  longer  to  be  won  by  blood ;  but  that  it 
would  henceforth  be  the  contention  of  the  human  race 
to  work  out  the  greatest  mutual  good,  and  that  benefi- 
cence, in  the  future  annals  of  the  earth,  would  claim 
the  praise  of  valor.    The  blessed  tidings  were  accord- 
ingly  promulgated,    and    caused    infinite    rejoicings 
among  those  who  had  stood  aghast  at  the  horror  and 
absurdity  of  war. 

But  I  saw  a  grim  smile  pass  over  the  seared  visage 
of  aftately  old  COTimander — by  his  war-worn  6gure 
and  rich  military  dress,  he  might  have  been  one  of 
Napoleon's  famous  marshals — who,  with  the  rest  of  the 
world's  soldiery,  had  just  flung  away  the  sword  that 
had  been  familiar  to  his  right  hand  for  half  a  century. 
"  Aye,  aye !"  grumbled  he.  "  Let  them  proclaim 
what  they  please ;  but,  in  the  end,  we  shall  find  that 
all  this  foolery  has  only  made  more  work  for  the 
armorers  and  cannon-founders." 

"  Why,  sir,"  exclaimed  I,  in  astonishment,  "  do 
you  imagine  that  the  human  race  will  ever  so  far  re- 
turn on  the  steps  of  its  past  madness  as  to  weld  an- 
other sword,  or  cast  another  cannon?" 

"  There  will  be  no  need,"  observed,  with  a  sneer, 
one  who  neither  felt  benevolence,  nor  had  faith  ia  it. 


«  When  Cain  wished  to  slay  his  brother,  he  was  at 
no  loss  for  a  weapon." 

**  We  shall  see,"  replied  the  veteran  oommander. 
"If  I  am  mistaken,  so  much  the  better;  but,  in  my 
opini(Hi — ^without  pretending  to  philosophise  about  the 
matter — ^tbe  necessity  of  war  lies  far  deeper  than  these 
honest  gentlemen  suppose.  What !  Is  there  a  field 
for  all  the  petty  disputes  of  individuals,  and  shall  there 
be  no  great  law-court  for  the  settlement  of  tw>tint^^^ 
difficulties?  The  battle-field  is  the  only  court  where 
such  suits  can  be  tried !" 

"  You  forget,  general,"  rejoined  I,  "  that,  in  this 
advanced  stage  of  civilization.  Reason  and  Philan- 
throphy  combined  will  constitute  just  such  a  tribtmal 
as  is  requisite." 

"Ah,  I  had  forgotten  that,  indeed!"  said  the  old 
warrior,  as  he  limped  away. 

The  fire  was  now  to  be  replenished  with  materials 
that  had  hitherto  been  considered  of  even  greater  im- 
portance to  the  well-being  of  society  than  the  warlike 
munitions  which  we  had  already  seen  consumed.  A 
body  of  reformers  had  traveled  all  over  the  earth,  in 
quest  of  the  machinery  %  which  the  diflerent  nations 
were  accustomed  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  death. 
A  shudder  passed  through  the  multitude,  as  these 
ghastly  emblems  were  dragged  forward.  Even  the 
flames  seemed  at  first  to  shrink  away,  displaying  the 
shape  and  murderous  contrivance  of  each  in  a  full 
blaze  of  light,  which,  of  itself,  was  suflicient  to  con- 
vince mankind  d  the  long  and  deadly  error  of  human 
law.  Those  old  implements  of  cruelty — those  horri- 
ble monsters  of  mechanism — those  inventions  which 
it  seemed  to  demand  something  worse  than  man's 
natural  heart  to  contrive,  and  which  had  lurked  in  the 
dusky  nooks  of  ancient  prisons,  the  subject  of  terror- 
stricken  legend — were  now  brought  forth  to  view. 
Headsmen's  axes,  with  the  rust  of  noble  and  royal 
blood  upon  them,  and  a  vast  collection  of  halters  that 
had  choked  the  breath  of  plebeian  victims,  were 
thrown  in  together.  A  shout  greeted  the  arrival  of 
the  guillotine,  which  was  thrust  forward  cm  the  same 
wheels  that  had  borne  it  from  one  to  another  of  the 
blood-stained  streets  of  Paris.  But  the  loudest  roar 
of  applause  went  up,  telling  the  distant  sky  of  the 
triumph  of  the  earth  s  redemption,  when  the  gallows 
made  its  appearance.  An  ill-looking  fellow,  how- 
ever, rushed  forward,  and,  putting  himself  in  the  path 
of  the  reformers,  bellowed  hoarsely,  and  fought  with 
brute  fury  to  stay  their  progress. 

It  was  little  matter  of  surprise,  perhaps,  that  the  ex- 
ecutioner should  thus  do  his  best  to  vindicate  and  up- 
hold the  machinery  by  which  he  himself  had  his  liveli- 
hood, and  worthier  individuals  their  death.  But  it  de- 
served special  note,  that  men  of  a  far  diflerent  sphere, 
—even  of  that  cJass  in  whose  guardianship  the  world 
is  apt  to  trust  its  benevolence — were  found  to  take 
the  hangman's  view  of  the  question. 

"  Stay,  my  brethren !"  cried  one  of  them.  "  You 
are  misled  by  a  false  philanthrophy ! — you  know  not 
what  you  do.  The  gallows  is  a  Heaven-ordained  in- 
strument !  Bear  it  back,  then,  reverently,  and  set  it 
up  in  its  old  place ;  else  the  world  will  fall  to  speedy 
ruin  and  desolation !" 
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"  Onward,  onward !"  shouted  a  leader  in  the  re- 
form.  "  Into  the  flames  with  the  accursed  instrument 
of  man's  bloody  policy.  How  can  human  law  incul- 
cate benevolence  and  love,  while  it  persists  in 'setting 
up  the  gallows  as  its  chief  symbol?  One  heave  more, 
good  friends,  and  the  world  will  be  redeemed  from  its 
greatest  error!" 

A  thousand  bands,  that,  nevertheless,  loathed  the 
touch,  now  lent  their  assistance,  and  thrust  the  omin- 
ous burthen  far,  far,  into  the  centre  of  the  raging  fur- 
nace. There  its  fatal  and  abhorred  image  was  be- 
held, first  black,  then  a  red  coal,  then  ashes. 

"  That  was  well  done !"  exclaimed  I. 

"Yes,  it  was  well  done,"  replied— but  with  less 
enthusiasm  than  I  expected— the  thoughtful  observer 
who  was  still  at  my  side ;  "  well  done,  if  the  world 
be  good  enough  for  the  measure.  Death,  however,  is 
an  idea  that  cannot  easily  be  dispensed  with,  in  any 
condition  between  the  primal  innocence  and  that 
other  purity  and  perfection,  which,  perchance,  we  are 
destined  to  attain,  after  traveling  round  the  full  circle. 
But,  at  all  events,  it  is  well  that  the  experiment  should* 
now  be  tried." 

"  Too  cold !  too  cold !"  impatiently  exclaimed  the 
young  and  ardent  leader  in  this  triumph.  "  Let  the 
heart  have  its  voice  here,  as  well  as  the  intellect. 
And  as  for  ripeness — and  as  for  progress — let  man- 
kind always  do  the  highest,  kindest,  noblest  thing 
that,  at  any  given  period,  it  has  attained  the  percep- 
tion of;  and  surely  that  thing'  cannot  be  wrong,  nor 
wrongly  timed." 

I  know  not  whether  it  were  the  excitement  of  the 
scene,  or  whether  the  good  people  around  the  bonfire 
were  really  growing  more  enlightened  every  instant ; 
but  they  now  proceeded  to  measures,  in  the  full  length 
of  which  I  was  hardly  prepared  to*  keep  them  com- 
pany. For  instance,  some  threw  their  marriage  cer- 
tificates into  the  dames,  and  declared  themselves  can- 
didates for  a  higher,  holier,  and  more  comprehensive 
union  than  that  which  had  subsisted  from  the  birth.  o( 
time,  under  the  form  of  the  connubial  tie.  Others 
hastened  to  the  vaults  of  banks,  and  to  the  coffers  of 
the  rich— all  of  which  were  open  to  the  first  comer, 
on  this  fated  occasion — and  brought  entire  bales  of 
paper-money  to  enliven  the  blaze,  and  tons  of  coin  to 
be  melted  down  by  its  intensity.  Henceforth,  they 
said,  universal  benevolence,  uncoined  and  exhaust- 
less,  was  to  be  the  golden  currency  of  the  world.  At 
this  intelligence,  the  bankers,  and  speculators  in  the 
stocks,  grew  pale;  and  a  pick-pocket,  who  had  reaped 
a  rich  harvest  among  the  crowd,  fell  down  in  a  deadly 
fainting-fit.  A  few  men  of  business  burnt  their  day- 
books and  ledgers,  the  notes  and  obligations  of  their 
creditors,  and  all  other  evidences  of  debts  due  to 
themselves;  while  perhaps  a  somewhat  larger  nmn- 
ber  satisfied  their  seal  for  refonn  with  the  sacrifice  of 
any  uncomfortable  recollection  of  their  own  indebt- 
ment.  There  was  then  a  cry  that  the  period  was  ar- 
rived when  the  title-deeds  of  landed  property  should 
be  given  to  the  flames,  and  the  whole  soil  of  the  earth 
revert  to  the  public,  from  whom  it  had  been  wrong- 
fully abstract^,  and  most  unequally  distributed  among 
individuals.  Another  party  demanded  that  all  written 
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constitutions,  set  forms  of  government,  legislative 
acts,  statute-books,  and  every  thing  else  on  which  hu- 
man invention  had  endeavored  to^tamp  its  arbitrary 
laws,  should  at  once  be  destroyed,  leaving  the  con- 
smnmated  world  as  free  as  the  man  first  created. 

Whether  any  ultimate  action  was  taken  with  re- 
gard to  these  propositions,  is  beyond  my  knowledge ; 
for,  just  then,  some  matters  were  in  progress  that  con- 
cerned my  sympathies  more  nearly. 

"  See ! — see ! — ^what  heaps  of  books  and  pamphlets," 
cried  a  fellow,  who  did  not  seem  to  be  a  .lover  of 
literature.    "  Now  we  shall  have  a  glorious  blaze!" 

"  That 's  just  the  thing,"  said  a  modem  philosopher. 
"  Now  we  shall  get  rid  of  the  weight  o(  dead  men's 
thought,  which  has  hitherto  pressed  so  heavily  on  the 
living  intellect  that  it  has  been  incompetent  to  any 
efl*ectual  self-exertion.  Well  done,  my  lads !  Into  the 
fire  with  them !  Now  you  are  enlightening  the  world, 
indeed !" 

"  But  what  is  to  become  of  the  trade  ?"  cried  a 
frantic  bookseller. 

*'  Oh,  by  all  means,  let  them  accompany  their  mer- 
chandise," coolly  observed  an  author.  *'  It  will  be  a 
noble  funeral-pile !" 

The  truth  was,  that  the  human  race  had  now  reached 
a  stage  of  progress  so  far  beyond  what  the  wisest  and 
wittiest  men  of  former  ages  had  ever  dreamed  of,  that 
it  would  have  been  a  manifest  absurdity  to  allow  the 
earth  to  be  any  longer  encumbered  with  their  poor 
achievements  in  the  literary  line.  Accordingly,  a 
thorough  and  searching  investigation  bad  swept  the 
booksellers'  shops,  hawkers'  stands,  public  and  pri- 
vate libraries,  and  even  the  little  book-shelf  by  the 
country  fireside,  and  had  brought  the  world's  entire 
mass  of  printed  paper,  bound  or  in  sheets,  to  swell 
the  already  mountain-bulk  of  our  illustrious  bonfire. 
Thick,  heavy  folios,  containing  the  labors  of  lexico- 
graphers, commentators,  ^and  encyclopedists,  were 
flung  in,  and,  falling  among  the  embers  with  a  leaden 
thump,  smouldered  away  to  ashes,  like  rotten  wood. 
The  small,  richly  gilt  French  tomes  of  the  last  age, 
with  the  hundred  volumes  of  Voltaire  among  them, 
went  ofl*  in  a  brilliant  shower  of  sparkles,  and  little 
jets  of  flame;  while  the  current  literature  of  the 
same  nation  burnt  red  and  blue,  and  threw  an  infernal 
light  over  the  visages  of  the  spectators,  converting 
them  all  to  the  aspect  of  party-colored  fiends.  A  col- 
lecti(Mi  of  German  stories' emitted  a  scent  of  briln- 
stone.  The  English  standard  authors  made  excellent 
fuel,  generally  exhibiting  the  properties  of  sound  oak 
logs.  Milton's  works,  in  particular,  sent  up  a  power- 
ful blaze,  gradually  reddening  into  a  coal,  which  pro- 
mised to  endure  longer  than  abnost  any  other  material 
of  the  pile.  From  Shakspeare  there  gushed  a  flame 
of  such  marvelous  splendor  that  men  shaded  their 
eyes  as  against  the  sun's  meridian  g^ory ;  nor  even 
when  the  works  of  his  own  elucidators  were  flung 
upon  him  did  he  cease  to  flash  forth  a  dazzling  radi* 
ance  from  beneath  the  ponderous  heap.  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  he  is  still  blazing  as  fervidly  as  ever. 

"  Could  a  poet  but  light  a  lamp  at  that  glorioof 
flame,"  remarked  I,  "  he  might  then  consimie  the 
midnight  oil  to  some  good  purpose." 
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"  That  is  the  very  thing  which  modern  poets  haye 
been  too  apt  to  do,  or,  at  least  to  attempt,"  answered 
a  critic.  *'  The  chief  benefit  to  be  expected  from  this 
conflagration  of  past  literatm^  midoubtedly  is,  that 
writers  will  henceforth  be  compelled  to  light  their 
lamps  at  the  sun  or  stars." 

*^  If  they  can  reach  so  high,"  said  I.  *'  But  that  task 
requires  a  giant,  who  may  afterward  distribute  the 
light,  among  inferior  men.  It  is  not  every  one  that 
can  steal  the  fire  from  heaven,  like  Prometheus ;  but 
when  once  he  had  done  the  deed,  a  thousand  hearths 
were  kidBled  by  it." 

It  amazed  me  much  to  observe  how  indefinite  was 
the  proportion  between  the  physical  mass  of  any 
given  author,  and  the  property  of  brilliant  and  long- 
continued  combustion.  For  instance,  there  was  not 
a  quarto  volume  of  the  last  century — nor,  indeed,  of 
the  present — ^that  would  compete,  in  that  particular, 
with  a  child's  little  gilt-covered  book,  containing  Mo- 
ther Goose's  Melodies.  The  Life  and  Death  of  Tom 
Thumb  outlasted  the  biography  of  Marlborough.  An 
epic— indeed,  a  dozen  of  them — ^was  converted  to 
white  ashes,  before  the  single  sheet  of  an  old  ballad 
was  half  consumed.  In  more  than  one  case,  too, 
when  volumes  of  applauded  verse  proved  incapable 
of  any  thing  better  than  a  stifiing  smoke,  an  unre- 
garded ditty  of  some  nameless  bard — perchance,  in 
the  corner  of  a  newspaper — soared  up  among  the 
stars,  with  a  flame  as  brilliant  as  their  own.  Speak- 
ing of  the  properties  of  flame,  methought  Shelley's 
poetry  emitted  a  purer  light  than  almost  any  other 
productions  of  his  day ;  contrasting  beautifully  with 
the  fitful  and  lurid  gleams,  and  gushes  of  black  vapor 
that  flashed  and  eddied  from  the  volumes  of  Lord  By- 
ron. As  for  Tom  Moore,  some  of  his  songs  difliised 
an  odor  like  a  burning  pastille. 

I  felt  particular  interest  in  watching  the  combustion 
of  American  authors,  and  scrupulously  noted,  by  my 
watch,  the  precise  number  of  moments  that  changed 
most  of  them  from  shabbily  printed  books  to  indis- 
tinguishable ashes.  It  would  be  invidious,  however, 
if  not  perilous,  to  betray  these  awful  secrets ;  so  that 
I  shall  content  myself  with  observing,  that  it  was  not 
invariably  the  writer  most  frequent  in  the  public 
mouth  that  made  the  most  splendid  appearance  in  the 
bonfire.  I  especially  remember,  that  a  great  deal  of 
excellent  inflammability  was  exhibited  in  a  thin 
volume  of  poems  by  Ellery  Channing ;  although,  to 
speak  the  truth,  there  were  certain  portions  that  hissed 
and  spluttered  in  a  very  disagreeable  fashion.  A 
curious  phenomenon  occurred  in  reference  to  several 
writers,  native  as  well  as  foreign.  Their  books, 
though  of  highly  respectable  figure,  instead  <^  burst- 
ing into  a  blaze,  or  even  smouldering  out  their  sub- 
stance in  smoke,  suddenly  melted  away,  in  a  manner 
that  proved  them  to  be  ice. 

If  it  be  no  lack  of  modesty  to  mention  my  own 
works,  it  must  here  be  confessed,  that  I  looked  for 
them  with  fatherly  interest,  but  in  vain.  Too  probably, 
they  were  changed  to  vapor  by  the  first  action  of  the 
heat ;  at  best,  I  can  only  hope  that,  in  their  quiet  way, 
they  contributed  a  glimmering  spark  or  two  to  the 
splendor  of  the  evening. 


^'  Alas !  and  wo  is  me !"  thus  bemoaned  himself  a 
heavy-lookmg  gentleman  in  green  spectacles.  "  The 
world  is  utterly  ruined,  and  there  is  nothing  to  live 
for  any  longer !  The  business  of  my  life  is  snatched 
from  me.  Not  a  volume  to  be  had  for  love  or  money !" 

"  This,"  remarked  the  sedate  observer  beside  mc, 
"  is  a  book- worm — one  of  those  men  who  are  bom  to 
gnaw  dead  thoughts.  His  clothes,  you  see,  are  covered 
with  the  dust  of  libraries.  He  has  no  inward  fountain 
of  ideas ;  and,  in  good  earnest,  now  that  the  old  stodc 
is  abolished,  I  do  not  see  what  is  to  become  of  the  poor 
fellow.    Have  you  no  word  of  comfort  for  him  ?" 

**  My  dear  air,"  said  I  to  the  desperate  book-worm, 
"  is  not  Nature  better  than  a  book  ?— is  not  the  human 
heart  deeper  than  any  system  of  philosophy  ? — is  not 
life  replete  with  more  instruction  than  past  observers 
have  found  it  possible  to  write  down  in  maxims  ?  Be 
of  good  cheer !  The  great  book  of  Time  is  still  spread 
wide  open  before  us;  and,  if  we  read  it  aright,  it  will 
be  to  us  a  volume  of  eternal  Truth." 

"  Oh,  my  books,  my  boolfs,  my  precious,  printed 
books !"  reiterated  the  forlorn  book- worm.  "  My  only 
reality  was  a  bound  volume ;  and  now  they  will  not 
leave  me  even  a  shadowy  pamphlet !" 

In  fact,  the  last  renmant  of  the  literature  of  all  the 
ages  was  now  descending  upon  the  blazing  heap,  in 
the  shape  of  a  cloud  of  pamphlets  ixom  the  press  of 
the  New  World.  These,  likewise,  were  consumed 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  leaving  the  earth,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  days  of  Cadmus,  free  from  the 
plague  of  letters — an  enviable  field  for  the  authors  of 
the  next  generation ! 

"  "Well ! — and  does  any  thing  remain  to  be  done  ?" 
inquired  I,  somewhat  anxiously.  "  Unless  we  set  fire 
to  the  earth  itself,  and  then  leap  boldly  ofi*  into  infinite 
space,  I  know  not^  that  we  can  carry  reform  to  any 
further  point." 

"  You  are  vastly  mistaken,  my  good  friend,"  said 
the  observer.  "  Believe  me,  the  fire  will  not  be 
allowed  to  settle  down  without  the  addition  of  fuel 
that  will  startle  many  persons,  who  have  lent  a  willing 
hand  thus  far." 

Nevertheless,  there  appeared  to  be  a  relaxation  of 
eflbrt,  for  a  little  time,  during  which,  probably,  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  were  cuusidering  what  should 
be  done  next.  In  the  interval,  a  philosopher  threw 
his  theory  into  tlie  flames ;  a  sacrifice  which,  by  those 
who  knew  how  to  estimate  it,  was  pronounced  the 
most  remarkable  that  had  yet  been  made.  The  com- 
bustion, however,  ^^ns  by  no  means  brilliant.  Some 
indefatigable  people,  scorning  to  take  a  moment's 
ease,  now  employed  themselves  in  collecting  all  the 
withered  leaves  and  fallen  boughs  of  the  forest,  and 
thereby  recruited  the  bonfire  to  a  greater  height  than 
ever.    But  this  was  mere  by-play. 

"  Here  comes  the  fresh  fuel  that  I  spoke  of,"  said 
my  companion. 

To  my  astonishment,  the  persons  who  now  ad- 
vanced into  the  vacant  space  around  the  mountain  of 
fire  bore  surplices  and  other  priestly  garments,  mitres, 
crosiers,  and  a  confusion  of  Popish  and  Protestant 
emblems,  with  which  it  seemed  their  purpose  to  con- 
suomiate  this  great  Act  of  Faith.    Crosses,  from  the 
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spiret  of  old  cathedrals,  vmre  cast  upon  the  heap 
with  as  little  remorse  as  if  the  reverence  of  centuries, 
passing  in  long  array  beneath  the  lofty  towers,  had  not 
looked  up  to  them  as  the  holiest  c^  symbols.  Thfc 
foot,  in  which  infants  were  consecrated  to  God ;  the 
mcramental  vessels,  whence  Piety  had  received  the 
hallowed  draught ;  were  given  to  the  same  destruc- 
tioiL  Perhaps  it  most  nearly  touched  my  heart  to 
see,  among  these  devoted  relics,  fragments  of  the 
humble  communion>tables  and  undecoreted  pulpits, 
which  I  recognized  as  having  been  torn  from  the 
meeting'houses  o[  NeW  England.  Those  simple  edi- 
fices might  have  been  permitted  to  retain  all  of  sacred 
embellishment  that  their  Puritan  founders  had  be- 
stowed, even  though  thc^  mighty  structure  of  St. 
Peter's  had  sent  its  spoils  to  the  fire  of  this  terrible 
sacrifice.  Yet  I  felt  that  these  were  but  the  externals 
of  religion,  and  might  most  safely  be  relinquished  by 
spirits  that  best  knew  their  deep  significance. 

"  All  is  well,"  said  I  cheerfully.  "  The  wood-paths 
shall  be  the  aisles  of  our  cathedral — the  firmament 
itself  shall  be  its  ceiling !  What  needs  an  earthly  roof 
between  the  Deity  and  his  worshiper  ?  Our  faith  can 
well  afibrd  to  lose  all  the  drapery  that  even  the  holiest 
men  have  thrown  around  it,  and  be  only  the  more 
soUime  in  its  simplicity." 

"  True,"  said  my  companion.  *^  But  will  they  pause 
here?" 

The  doubt  implied  in  his  question  was  well  founded. 
In  the  general  destruction  of  books,  already  described, 
a  holy  volume — that  stood  apart  from  the  catalogue  of 
human  literature,  and  yet,  in  one  sense,  was  at  its 
head — had  been  spared.  But  the  Titan  of  innovation — 
angel  or  fiend,  double  in  his  natiu«,  and  capable  of 
deeds  befitting  both  characters— at  first  shaking  down 
only  the  old  and  rotten  shapes  of  things,  had  now,  as 
it  appeared,  laid  his  terrible  hand  upon  the  main  pil- 
lars which  supported  the  whole  edifice  of  our  morel 
and  spiritual  state.  The  inhabitants  of  the  earth  had 
grown  too  enlightened  to  define  their  faith  within  a 
form  of  words,  or  to  limit  the  spiritual  by  any  analogy 
to  our  material  existence.  Truths,  which  the  hea- 
vens trembled  at,  were  now  but  a  fable  of  the  world's 
infancy.  Tljerefore,  as  the  final  sacrifice  of  human 
error,  what  else  remained  to  be  thrown  upon  the 
embers  of  that  awful  pile,  except  the  Book,  which, 
though  a  celestial  revelation  to  past  ages,  was  but  a 
voice  from  a  lower  sphere,  as  regarded  the  present 
race  of  man?  It  was  done!  Upon  the  blazing  heap 
of  falsehood  and  worn  out  truth — things  that  the  earth 
had  never  needed,  or  had  ceased  to  need,  or  had 
grown  childishly  weary  of— fell  the  ponderous  church 
Bible,  the  great  old  volume,  that  had  lain  so  long  on 
the  cushions  of  the  pulpit,  and  whence  the  pastor's 
solemn  voice  had  given  holy  utterances  on  so  many 
a  Sabbath  day.  There,  likewise,  fell  the  family 
Bible,  which  the  long-buried  patriarch  had  read  to  his 
children — in  prosperity  or  sorrow,  by  the  fireside,  and 
in  the  sununer  shade  of  trees — and  had  bequeathed 
downward,  as  the  heir-loom  of  generations.  There 
fell  the  bosom  Bible,  the  little  volume  that  had  been 
the  soul's  friend  of  some  sorely  tried  child  of  dust, 
who  thence  took  courage,  whether  his  trial  were  for 


life  or  death,  itead&stly  coofroating  both  in  the  strong 
assurance  of  immortality. 

All  these  were  flung  into  the  fierce  and  riotous 
blaze ;  and  then  a  mighty  wind  came  roaring  aoroM 
the  plain,  with  a  desolate  howl,  as  if  it  were  the  angry 
lamentation  of  the  Earth  for  the  loss  of  Heaven's  sun- 
shine, and  it  shook  the  gigantic  pyramid  of  flame» 
and  scatt^ed  the  cindera  of  half-oonsumed  abomina- 
tions around  upon  the  spectatora. 

*'  This  is  terrible !"  said  I,  feeling  that  my  cheek 
grew  pale,  and  seeing  a  like  change  in  the  visages 
about  me. 

<(*Be  of  good  courage  yet,"  answered  the  man  with 
whom  I  had  so  often  spoken.  He  continued  to  gaze 
steadily  at  the  spectacle,  with  a  singular  calmness,  as 
if  it  concemed  him  merely  as  an  observer.  <'  Be  of 
good  courage — nor  yet  exult  too  much ;  for  there  is  far 
less  both  of  good  and  evil,  in  the  efiect  of  this  bonfire, 
than  the  world  might  be  willing  to  believe." 

"How  can  that  be?"  exclaimed  I  impatiently. 
"  Has  it  not  consumed  every  thing?  Has  it  not  swal- 
lowed up,  or  melted  down,  every  human  or  divine 
appendage  of  our  mortal  state  that  had  substance 
enough  to  be  acted  on  by  fire  ?  Will  there  be  any 
thing  left  us  to-morrow  morning,  better  or  worse  than 
a  heap  of  embere  and  ashes  ?" 

"Assuredly  there  will,"  said  my  grave  friend. 
"  Come  hither  to-morrow  morning — or  whenever  the 
combustible  portion  of  the  pile  shall  be  quite  burnt 
out — and  you  will  find  among  the  ashes  every  thing 
really  valuable  that  you  have  seen  east  into  the  flames. 
Trust  me,  the  world  of  to-morrow  will  again  enrich 
itself  with  the  gold  and  diamonds  which  have  been 
cast  ofl!"  by  the  world  of  to-day.  Not  a  truth  is  de- 
stro>'ed — nor  buried  so  deep  among  the  ashes,  but  it 
will  be  raked  up  at  last." 

This  was  a  strange  assurance.  Yet  I  felt  inclined 
to  credit  it ;  the  more  especially  as  I  beheld,  among 
the  wallowing  flames,  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
the  pages  of  which,  instead  of  being  blackened  into 
tinder,  only  assiuned  a  more  dazzling  whiteness  as 
the  finger-marks  of  human  imperfection  were  purified 
away.  Certain  marginal  notes  and  conmientaries,  it 
is  true,  yielded  to  the  intensity  of  the  fiery  test,  but 
without  detriment  to  the  smallest  syllable  that  had 
flamed  from  the  pen  of  inspiration. 

"  Yes — there  is  the  proof  of  what  you  say,"  an- 
swered I,  turning  to  the  observer.  "  But  if  only  what 
is  evil  can  feel  the  action  of  the  fire,  then,  surely,  the 
conflagration  has  been  of  inestimable  utility.  Yet,  if 
I  understand  aright,  you  intimate  a  doubt  whether 
the  world's  expectation  of  benefit  will  be  realized 
by  it." 

"  Listen  to  the  talk  o£  these  worthies,"  said  be, 
pointing  to  a  group  in  front  of  the  blazing  pile.  "  Pos- 
sibly they  may  teach  you  something  useful,  without 
intending  it." 

The  persons  whom  he  indicated  consisted  of  that 
brutal  and  most  earthy  figure  who  had  stood  forth  so 
furiously  in  defence  of  the  gallows — the  hangman,  in 
short — together  with  the  last  thief  and  the  last  mur- 
derer; all  three  of  whom  were  clustered  about  the 
last  toper.  The  latter  was  liberally  passing  the  brandy 
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bottle,  which  he  had  rescued  from  the  general  destmc- 
tioa  of  wines  and  spirits.  This  little  convivial  party 
seemed  at  the  lowest  pitch  of  despondency;  as  con- 
sidering that  the  purified  world  must  needs  be  utterly 
miiike  the  sphere  that  they  had  hitherto  known,  and 
therefore  but  a  strange  and  desolate  abode  for  gentle- 
men of  their  kidney. 

"  The  best  counsel  for  all  of  us  is,"  remarked  the 
hangman,  "  that — as  soon  as  we  have  finished  the  last 
drqp  of  liquor — ^I  help  you,  my  three  friends,  to  a  com- 
fortable end  upon  the  nearest  tree,  and  then  hang 
myself  on  the  same  bough.  This  is  no  world  for  us 
any  longer."  * 

V  Poh,  poh,  my  good  fellows !"  said  a  dark-com- 
plexitxied  personage,  who  now  joined  the  group— his 
complexion  was  indeed  fearfully  dark,  and  his  eyes 
glowed  with  a  redder  light  than  that  of  the  bonfire — 
**  Be  not  so  cast  down,  my  dear  friends ;  you  shall  see 
good  days  yet.  There  is  one  thing  that  these  wiseacres 
have  forgotten  to  throw  into  the  fire,  and  without 
which  all  the  rest  of  the  conflagration  is  just  nothing 
at  all — yes ;  though  they  had  burnt  the  earth  itself  to 
a  cinder !" 

"  And  what  may  that  be  ?"  eagerly  demanded  the 
last  murderer. 

"  What  but  the  human  heart  itself!"  said  the  dark- 
visaged  stranger,  with  a  portentous  grin.  "  And,  un- 
less they  hit  upon  some  method  of  purifying  that  foul 


cavern,  forth  from  it  will  re-issue  all  the  shapes  of 
wrong  and  misery — the  same  old  shapes,  or  worse 
ones— which  they  have  taken  such  a  vast  deal  of 
trouble  to  consume  to  ashes.  I  have  stood  by,  this 
live-long  night,  and  laughed  in  my  sleeve  at  the  whole 
business.  Oh,  take  my  word  for  it,  it  will  be  the  old 
world  yet !" 

This  brief  conversation  supplied  me  with  a  theme 
for  lengthened  thought.  How  sad  a  truth— if  true  it 
were— that  Man's  age-long  endeavor  for  perfection 
had  served  only  to  render  him  the  mockery  of  the 
Evil  Principle,  from  the  fatal  circumstance  of  an 
error  at  the  very  root  of  the  matter !  The  heart — the 
heart — there  was  the  little  yet  boundless  sphere, 
wherein  existed  the  original  wrong,  of  which  the 
crime  and  misery  of  this  outward  world  were  merely 
types.  Purify  that  inward  sphere;  and  the  niany 
shapes  of  evil  that  haunt  the  outward,  and  which  now 
seem  almost  our  only  realities,  will  turn  to  shadowy 
phantoms,  and  vanish  of  their  own  accord.  But  if 
we  go  no  deeper  than  the  Intellect,  and  strive,  with 
merely  that  feeble  instrument,  to  discern  and  rectify 
what  is  wrong,  our  whole  accomplishment  will  be  a 
dream ;  so  unsubstantial,  that  it  matters  little  whether 
the  bonfire,  which  I  have  so  faithfully  described,  were 
what  we  choose  to  call  a  real  event,  and  a  flame  that 
would  scorch  the  finger— or  only  a  phosphoric  ra- 
diance, and  a  parable  of  my  own  brain ! 
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An  Indion-Suminer  noon.    A  purple  ha2e, 

Blurring  hill  outlines,  glazing  dusky  nouks. 

And  making  all  things  shimmer  to  the  eye, 

Is  woven  witliin  the  air.    A  woodland  path, 

That  leads  me  to  a  quiet  glade,  I  tread. 

The  sunshine  twinkles  round  me,  and  the  wind 

Touches  my  brow  with  delicate,  downy  kiss. 

A  stillness  so  intense  around  is  breathed, 

That  the  light  crackling  of  the  withered  leaves 

On  which  1  tread  sounds  loudly.    Dropped  beneath, 

The  wahiut  clicks,  as  though  a  pebble  smote 

On  Mrater,  and  the  tiny  beech-nuts,  showered 

By  the  gray-squirrel  leering  from  his  branch. 

Patter  like  rain-drups.    Now  the  glade  is  reached. 

Moss-mounds  are  scattered  o'er  it,  and  short  grass 

Clothes  it  with  velvet.    Through  the  midst  a  stream 

Laps,  like  a  tongue,  amidst  its  pebbly  stones, 

And  drips  along  its  plants.    Upon  its  bank, 

Traced  by  the  wood-cart,  winds  a  narrow  track 

From  the  thick  forest  to  the  village  near. 

TJprm  the  highest  mound,  a  cabin  rude. 

Framed  of  rough,  imbarked  logs,  and  seamed  with  clay. 

Once  stood.    A  fragment  of  its  roof  is  now 

Slanted  within  the  little  area  formed 

By  the  decaying  base.    Within  the  square 

The  mnllen  lifts  its  pillar,  and  a  web 

Of  blackberry  brambles,  spangled  o'er  in  spring 

With  silver  and  in  autumn  studded  thick 

With  ebon  jems,  is  twined.    Here,  years  ago. 

Lived  an  old  hunter.    Rough  his  deer-skui  garb, 

And  wild  his  features.    Black  and  shaggy  brows 


Roofed  the  deep  sockets,  in  whose  gloomy  depths 

Glared  fierce,  keen  eye-balls,  like  a  panther's,  seen 

Far  in  a  den.    Those  couched  and  snake-like  eyes 

Ne'er  met  another's  look,  but  with  quick  shift 

Eluded,  and  if  still  the  gaze  sought  his, 

A  frown  drew  up  its  coils  upon  his  brow. 

And  from  those  cavernous  depths  malignant  gleams 

Shot  sidelong  as  he  turned.    Deep  mystery  robed 

The  hunter.    None  his  lonely  cabin  shared. 

Save  one  gaunt  hotmd  with  grim  and  threatening  look. 

Whose  savage  growls,  whene'er  belated  foot 

Trod  the  night-shadowed  glade,  caused  thrill  of  fear. 

The  chopper,  winding  homeward  in  the  dark, 

From  his  near  wood-lot  at  the  forest  edge. 

Heard  horrid  shrieks,  and  oaths,  and  frenzied  shouts, 

In  the  old  hunter's  voice,  from  out  the  hut. 

Ceasing  as  those  deep  warning  growls  arose 

At  the  near  coming  footstep.    When  abroad 

Amidst  the  haunts  of  men  the  hermit  went. 

He  bore  his  rifie  slanted  on  his  arm. 

With  finger  ever  ready  to  the  lock. 

As  through  the  village  street  he  swiftly  went, 

Shooting  his  subtle  sidelong  ghinces  round. 

It  seemed  as  though  his  coming  cast  a  shade 

Upon  the  sunshine.    Children  ceased  their  play 

And  clung  to  one  another  till  he  passed. 

And  the  old  gonipe,  chiruping  in  a  group, 

Paused  and  gazed  after  him  with  fearful  looks. 

His  brain  seemed  struggling  with  insanity. 

Once  a  strange  sunset  glared.  The  clouds  were  bathed 

In  a  dark  crimson ;  the  same  lurid  hue 
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Gleamed  to  mid-heayen,  and  on  the  earth  the  tinge 

Seemed  like  tpilled  blood.  The  villafe  groopa  in  awe 

Were  gazing  at  the  sight,  when,  suddenly, 

The  hunter,  with  the  carcass  of  a  deer 

Slung  o'er  his  shonlderr,  from  the  girdling  woods 

Came  with  slow,  laboring  foot.  The  sunset  streamed 

Broadly  upon  him.    As  if  turned  to  stone. 

He  stopped— the  carcaas  fell—and  with  strained  eyes 

And  mouth  agape  he  looked  before— around — 

Beneath — shuddered,  and  then,  with  thrilling  cry, 

Sank  on  the  earth.    The  foam  stood  on  his  lip, 

Btingled  with  Mood  drawn  by  his  gnashing  teeth. 

Tlie  Yillagers  drew  round,  and  gazed  with  dread  * 

Upon  his  writhing  features.  With  a  start 

Then  qurang  he  to  his  feet  and  muttered— <<  blood ! 

Blood !  biood !  all  blood !  the  very  sky  and  earth 

Gives  witness  of  the  deed.    Ha !  hide  thy  throat, 

I^KMittng  its  red  hot  gushes  on  my  brow ! 

I  do  defy  thee,  ha !  ha !  ha !    I  stand 

To  battle  with  thee,"  drawing  from  its  sheath 

His  keen,  bright  hunting'knife.    "  Away !  away ! 

Or  the  lone  canqp>-fire  blow  I  strike  again." 

His  eyes  were  q>ots  of  fire ;  his  long  black  hair 

Seemed  knotting  with  the  agony  impre«ed 

On  brow  and  cheek,  but  as  the  last  dread  words 

Fell  from  his  tongue,  he  started  and  looked  round. 

The  maniac  wildneas  vanished  from  his  face, 

And  searching  inquiry  and  deep  alarm 

Sooeeeded ;  subtle  grew  his  serpent-eye. 

And,  lifting  up  the  deer,  he  muttered  low 

Of  soddoi  pains,  and  quickly  left  the  spot. 

Again— H  was  such  a  glorious  day  as  this. 

The  village  children,  I  amongst  the  rest, 

Went  nutting  in  the  woods.    In  merriest  mood 

We  shook  the  hickory's  ivory  balls  beneath, 

And  left  a  circle  of  green  shells  around 

The  mossy  roots.    Now  mocking  in  our  glee 

The  harsh,  brief  trumpet  of  the  restless  jay, 

Tossing  amidst  the  thickeu  his  plumed  head. 

And  fluttering  his  blue  wings ;  now  uprfhe  oak 

Gazing,  led  thither  by  the  shrieking  yelps 

Of  the  pet  q;)aniel,  shivering  with  delight 

And  dancing  as  on  wires,  until  we  saw 

The  squirrel's  silvery  fur  amidst  the  leaves. 

We  toyed  along ;  till  came  we  to  the  edge 

Of  the  dread  glade.    Upon  the  soft,  sweet  air 

We  heard  a  voice ;  now  bubbling  amidst  leaves, 

Now  choked,  now  lifted  almost  to  a  scream. 

It  seemed  as  though  the  broken  accenu  tried 

To  frame  a  prayer  but  could  not.    Back  we  pressed. 

Back  from  the  sounds.    But  one  bold,  reckless  boy 

Trod  with  a  cautious,  oA  arrested  step, 

And  face  where  cariosity  o'er  fear 


Had  triumphed,  and  upon  the  grassy  glade 
He  saw  the  hunter  prostrate ;  dashing  now 
His  head  upon  the  earth,  and  now  with  hands 
Tight  folded,  stealing  timid  looks  toward  Heaven, 
But  quickly  dropping  them,  whilst  those  dread  sounds 
Came  from  his  writhing  form.    He  saw  and  fled. 

One  eve— one  winter  e^e — upon  the  ice 

Of  a  small  lake,  whose  narrow  foot  wound  in 

Beside  the  glade,  we  glided  fleet  with  skates. 

Until  dark  night.    The  rich  Auroral  fires. 

Those  lightnings  of  the  frost,  were  kindled  up ; 

Now  skirting  the  horizon  yrith  brigiit  tiuts, 

Now  shooting  high,  until  a  crimson  arch 

Bent  across  heaven.  The  reddened  ice  gleamed  bade 

The  radiance,  and  the  snow  in  ghastly  hues 

Glared  midst  the  forests.    Whilst  that  splendid  arch 

Was  brightest  from  the  glade,  wild  screams  outpealed 

With  groans  and  horrid  laughter.   Fear  gave  wings, 

And  to  the  sparkling  hearth-fires  of  our  homes 

We  hurried.    Wild  at  midni^t  roared  the  storm. 

The  snow  beat  heavily  on  the  window-panes, 

And  the  sleet  tinkled.    From  the  neighboring  woods 

We  heard  the  keen  hiss  of  the  yellow  pine 

And  the  stem  surging  of  the  hemlock  boughs 

Fierce  struggling  with  the  blast.    The  wolf  was  out. 

For  now  and  then  we  heard  his  mournful  howl 

Blent  with  the  forest-voices.    Morning  cazno, 

With  breathless  atmosphere  and  brilliant  sun. 

The  chopper,  hastening  to  his  hill-side  lot 

In  his  rude  wood-sled,  as  his  oxen  stumped 

Across  the  glade,  saw,  at  the  forest  edge. 

Wolves  fiercely  battling.    WrathAil  maris  he  heard 

And  gnashing  teeth ;  and  quickly  speeding  back 

He  led  a  hasty-summoned  village  group. 

Each  with  his  rifle,  to  the  spot.    A  shower 

Of  deadly  bullets  piled  the  wolves  around. 

Or  drove  them  to  the  forests.    When  the  heaps 

Of  shaggy  limbs,  thick  q)otted  with  fierce  eyes. 

Had  ceased  their  writhings,  toward  thero  stole  the  group. 

The  fragments  of  a  human  form  were  strewed 

In  the  wild  midst ;  white  bones  were  here  and  there 

Scattered  among  long  strips  of  gory  flesh 

And  shreds  of  garments.    Near  thero  was  a  hound 

Mangled  and  crushed  into  a  shapeless  heap. 

A  face,  half  peeled  from  brow  to  chin,  was  seen 

Amidst  the  fragments.    Gazing  with  deep  awe, 

The  simple  villagers  those  features  knew, 

And  looking  at  each  other,  whispering  low. 

And  calling  up  each  scene  that  made  the  lite 

Of  the  rude  hunter  such  dark  mystery. 

They  broke  a  grave  within  the  frozen  earth, 

Gathered,  in  shuddering  silence,  the  remains. 

And  left  the  blood-stained  to  his  lost  repose. 


DISTRUST.  — A    SONNET. 


BT  XLIZABSTH  OKSS  SMITH. 


A  KEVSRZ5T  worshiper^  oh.  Truth !  of  thee, 
I  bow,  with  foot  unsandaled,  wheresoe'er 
Thy  voice  may  whiq;>er,  "  holy  ground  is  here." 
Amid  uncertain  paths,  thy  light  may  be 
Dim  to  my  wavering  feet ;  yet  unto  me, 
Intently  waiting,  once  again,  more  clear. 
More  tranquil,  doth  thy  holy  light  appear, 


As  minding  me  how  dreary  earth  were  left, 
A  dark,  bewildering  waste,  of  thee  bereft. 
Should  not  thy  temple  be  transparent.  Truth  ? 
Should  not  thy  nndimmed  altar-fires  arise 
Brightest  in  human  hearts  ?    In  our  first  youth 
Unchecked  we  worship  there,  with  fearless  eyes ! 
Thou  art  ncn  euled  thence,  oh,  qiirit  of  the  skies ! 


THE    ANTIQUE    MIRROR 


BT  MSA.  B.  a.  NICHOLS. 


It  was  a  cool,  breezy  morning  in  spring,  when  a 
number  of  us  repaired  to  a  well-known  auction  room, 
in  tbe  city  of  — ,  where,  being  among  the  first  arrivals, 
we  had  leisure  to  survey  the  extensive  and  well-filled 
apartment.  Merchandise  of  every  description,  to- 
gether with  every  quality  and  quantity  of  furniture, 
lay  piled  and  crowded  around ;  and  every  now  and 
then  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  pale,  anxious-looking 
faces  peering  from  behind  a  little  red  curtain  that 
hung  before  a  demi-glass  door,  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  room.  While  engaged  in  looking  over  this  hetero- 
geneous collection,  moving  in  rather  a  listless  fashion 
from  one  object  of  attraction  to  another,  my  attention 
was  suddenly  caught  by  a  very  bright  and  polished 
<Ad  mirror,  that  one  of  our  number  had  dra^^ed  to 
light  from  behind  an  old-fashioned  chest  of  drawers. 
The  antique  frame  was  of  curious  and  elaborately 
carved  ebony,  which,  in  some  places,  wels  very  much 
worn  and  defaced.  But  the  plate  was  like  burnished 
steel ;  not  a  cloud,  not  a  speck,  dimmed  its  peculiar 
lustre ;  even  the  dust,  which  had  gathered  so  plenti- 
fully on  the  articles  around,  seemed  to  slide  from  its 
clear  and  spotless  siwface  As  we  stood  in  a  group 
around  this  relic  of  olden  time,  the  auctioneer  entered 
by  the  little  red-curtained  door ;  a  motion  of  the  hand 
brought  him  quickly  to  our  side.  In  answer  to  my 
eager  inquiries  if  the  object  of  our  interest  was  for 
sale,  and  if  so,  would  he  make  me  the  owner  without 
exposing  me  to  the  chances  of  bidding,  he  conunenced 
a  long  history  of  the  glass,  first,  by  what  accident  it 
came  to  be  in  this  portion  of  the  world,  and,  secondly, 
how  it  came  under  his  hammer.  But  an  impatient 
movement  on  the  part  of  his  auditors  forcing  him  to 
desist,  the  purchase  was  concluded  on  the  instant. 
Thus,  to  my  infinite  satisfaction,  I  became  the  posses- 
sor of  the  antique  mirror. 

Being  detained  in  another  part  of  the  city,  I  did 
not  return  home  until  late  in  the  evening,  when,  going 
immediately  to  my  chamber,  my  eyes  were  greeted 
by  my  old'friend  of  the  morning,  which  some  ofilcious 
personage  had  suspended  over  my  dressing-table.  Feel- 
ing heated  and  fatigued  by  my  day's  ramble,  I  flung  the 
curtains  aside  for  the  admission  of  the  fresh  evening 
breeze,  and  seated  myself  by  the  window,  without  ring- 
ing for  lights,  as  was  my  wont,  preferring  the  clear,  yet 
imoertain  beams  of  the  full  moon  to  the  sickly  glare  of 
lamps.  Minute  after  minute  glided  by,  yet  still  I  sat 
there.  One  by  one,  the  lights,  which  gleamed  from  the 
neighboring  casements,  flickered,  and  went  suddenly 
out ;  fewer,  and  still  farther  between,  came  the  dim 
sound  of  footsteps  upon  the  ear;  finally,  the  rumbling  of 
carriage  wheels  ceased  altogether,  and  the  great  heart 
<^  the  city  was  still.    I  looked  down  the  long  and 


densely  populated  streets ;  the  light  of  the  clear  moon 
falling  in  showers  on  the  pavement  aflbrded  a  brilliant 
light,  but  not  a  form  met  my  view,  or  sound  greeted 
my  ear.  All  was  still  and  silent  as  the  jgrave,  the 
pulseless  grave.  Can  it  be,  thought  I,  that  all  the 
vast  congregation  that  usually  throng  this  populous 
city  are  gathered  to  repose,  save,  perchancej  some 
night-watcher,  like  myself,  or  fevered,  restless  mortal, 
whose  step  is  upon  the  brink  of  eternity ,^d  whose 
eye  has  already  pierced  the  mysteries  of  that  *'  im- 
discovered  bourne,"  yet  trammeled  still  by  some  frail 
tie  to  earth. 

"  The  spirit  stnigglii^,  sways  from  sphere  to  q)here.>* 

And  then,  again,  I  thought  what  a  strange  power  has 
the  vengeful  night ;  what  a  gleaner  of  the  annals  of 
the  past ;  how  she  gathers  together  the  vague  nothings 
which  haunt  our  uneasy  pillows,  to  set  them  in  skeleton 
array  before  us;  the  innocent,  the  guilty,  the  highest, 
the  lowest,  the  meanest,  the  best,  have  all  felt  this  in- 
fluence, and  their  spirits  have  bowed  beneath  the 
spell,  even  as  the  brave  spirits  of  old  have  bowed  be- 
neath the  spell  of  the  sorceress. 

Starting  from  thoughts  like  these,  I  turned  my  eyes 
to  the  mirror,  where  the  slanting  rays  of  ihe  moon- 
beams were  shining  steadily ;  just  then,  th«  shrill  cry 
of  a  watchman  ^^roke  the  solemn  stillness ;  for  a  mo- 
ment the  street  echoed  with  the  sound,  then  came  the 
hoarse  murmur  of  a  distant  voice  in  answer,  and  all 
was  then  silent  as  before.  Again  I  looked  toward  the 
mirror;  I  passed  my  hands  before  my  eyes,  for  I 
thought  fatigue  and  ^-atching  had  made  me  giddy,  or 
that  my  sight  deceived  me;  but  no!  slowly,  yet 
steadily,  the  old  frame  grew  and  expanded,  while  the 
plate  seemed  to  swell  and  dilate  in  the  same  manner, 
until  it  covered  one  side  of  the  apartment.  I  sat  al- 
most breathless,  regarding  this  singular  object  with  a 
fixed  and  earnest  gaze ;  suddenly  it  paused,  and,  for  a 
moment,  the  moonbeams  glittered  and  danced  upon 
the  polished  surface  like  a  troop  of  silver  spirits,  then 
glided  soAly  toward  the  frame,  where  they  rested, 
flinging  a  pale,  golden  light  distinctly  around.  I  stood 
motionless,  for,  in  the  centre  of  the  plate,  but  seem- 
ingly far  in  the  background,  there  slowly  towered  an 
ancient  castle,  with  battlements  and  turrets,  moat  and 
drawbridge,  all  of  which,  faint  in  outline  at  first, 
gradually  assumed  a  firm  and  tangible  shape.  Soft 
green  lawns  spread  out  in  front,  and  dark  thick  forests 
reared  them  at  the  side.  A  little  village  nestled  in 
the  vale  beneath  the  castle,  just  near  enough  to  form 
a  portion  of  the  landscape,  while  at  a  little  distance 
stood  the  ivy-grown  church,  with  its  tall,  slender 
spire,  its  pleasant  jr&rd,  dotted  with  green  mound  and 
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loAy  moaument,  where  the  humble  and  proud  were 
sleeping  together. 

Fairly  and  plainly  the  picture  spread  itself  to  view. 
I  saw  the  drawbridge  lowered,  and  a  gay  and  gallant 
party  upon  steeds  of  gentle  blood  rode  forth ;  there 
were  ladies  and  cavaliers,  hound  and  hawk,  and  the 
time  was  morning,  for  the  sunbeams  were  gilding  the 
noble  old  forests,  and,  as  the  party  rode  gallantly  by, 
I  thought  I  saw  the  dew-drops  sparkle  upon  their 
coursers*  hoofs,  as  they  crushed  the  tender  grass  be- 
neath their  heavy  tread. 

They  had  all  come  forth,  as  I  thought,  when  sud- 
denly from  the  gateway  two  riders  issued.  The  one 
was  a  fair  and  gentle  maiden — the  other,  by  his  mien 
and  lineament,  her  sire,  and  apparently  the  owner  of 
this  stately  domain,  for  he  hastily  gave  some  directions 
to  the  crowd  of  attendants  who  stood  in  the  castle 
yard.  I  could  hear  no  words  nor  sounds  of  any  kind, 
but  the  looks  and  manner  explained  all.  On,  on  they 
sped,  and  were  soon  lost  to  my  sight  in  the  windings 
of  the  forest.  Yet  still  I  gazed,  and  presently  there 
crept  from  out  the  shadow  of  the  bridge,  with  light 
and  stealthy  steps,  a  dark  and  slightly  formed  girl. 
Her  eye  was  black,  fierce,  and  reckless,  while  her 
dress  and  face  betrayed  her  origin  at  once,  for  the  red 
gipsy  mantle  hung  gracefully  from  her  shoulder,  and 
her  cheek  had  browned  beneath  warmer  skies  than 
those  which  glowed  above  her  then.  Gliding  and 
springing  along  from  shadow  to  shadow,  she  gained  a 
narrow  bridle-path  which  led  to  the  village,  and  there, 
under  a  white  blossoming  thorn,  she  sat  down.  Not 
long  did  she  remain  alone;  a  young  horseman  retraced 
his  steps,  sprung  from  his  steed,  threw  the  bridle  over 
its  neck,  and  hurriedly  eptered  the  little  path  where 
the  young  gipsy  reposed.  She  sat  apparently  ab- 
stracted, feigning  ignorance  of  his  approach,  until  he 
laid  his  band  upon  her  shoulder — then,  with  a  quick, 
joyous  motion,  she  sprung  suddenly  into  his  arms,  and 
leaned  her  head  upon  his  bosom. 

The  cavalier  looked  earnestly  around,  as  if  to  mark 
if  they  were  observed,  then,  putting  her  from  him,  he 
seemed  to  pour  forth  words  in  a  rapid  manner.  I 
could  but  conjecture,  from  the  violent  gesture  and 
gleaming  eye  of  the  girl,  that,  whatever  be  might  be 
saying,  it  was  displeasing  to  her.  He  pointed  fre- 
quently toward  the  castle,  and,  at  length,  at  what  I 
conceived  to  be  an  impatient  demand  on  her  part,  he 
drew  from  his  richly  embroidered  vest  a  miniature— 
the  miniature  of  the  lovely  maiden  I  had  seen  ride 
forth  but  a  little  while  before.  Eagerly  did  she  snatch 
and  fix  her  gaze  upon  it — ^then,  with  a  contemptuous 
smile,  she  gathered  her  mantle  around  ^er,  and  fled 
toward  the  village.  The  young  nobleman— for  such  he 
evidently  was— stood  looking  after  her  a  few  minutes, 
then  mounted  his  steed  and  rode  quickly  away. 

A  faint  mist  now  fell  upon  the  mirror ;  the  moon- 
beams waved  and  flickered  over  its  surface  with  a 
pale,  restless  light,  then  returned  to  their  station  on 
the  frame,  while  the  mist  parted  like  a  rent  veil,  and 
again  the  picture  was  there.  Then  again  a  party  rode 
forth,  but  the  hounds  and  the  hawks  were  no  longer 
there ;  yet  there  was  a  fair  and  happy  bride,  with  a 
merry  bridegroom ;  the  white  robes  and  veils  of  the 


blushmg  bridemaids  floated  out  lightly  on  the  breeze. 
I  even  fancied  I  heard  their  low,  silvery  laugh,  as  the 
bridemen,  with  their  hands  upon  their  bridle-reins, 
whispered  some  gay  jests  slily  in  their  ears.  Merrily 
they  sped  along  to  the  village  church.  I  saw  the  old 
sexton  toiling  at  the  belfry-rope,  though  not.a  sound 
smote  my  ear.  Slowly,  and  with  solemn  tread,  they 
walked  up  the  narrow  aisles.  The  white-surpliced 
priest  laid  his  hand  upon  the  young  couple  as  they 
knelt  before  him,  and  his  quivering  lips  moved  in 
prayer.  Then  the  young  wife  rose  up  and  fell  sob- 
bing into  the  arms  of  her  sire,  while  the  happy  bride- 
groom proudly  received  the  congratulations  of  those 
around.  They  turned  and  rode  back  to  the  castle,  but 
not  before  a  light  form  stole  out  from  the  chancel  and 
cast  one  look  at  the  bride.  I  saw  each  gothic  window 
of  that  old  castle  blaze  with  light ;  the  bonfires 
gleamed  wildly  on  every  little  bill  and  knoll  between 
it  and  the  village,  while  soAly  the  pale  moon  looked 
down  upon  that  scene  of  joyance,  filling  every  nook 
and  comer  of  the  wide  d(xnain  with  her  radiant  sheen, 
and  shining  full  upon  the  form  of  the  young  gipsy  girl, 
as  she  stood,  with  folded  arms,  beneath  the  white 
blossoming  thorn. 

The  mist  swept  across  the  mirror  for  an  instant, 
shrouding  it  from  my  gaze,  and  when  I  looked  again 
there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro  in  the  castle.  Men 
came  out,  and,  speedily  mounting,  rode  away,  while, 
pacing  the  lofty  hall  with  quick,  irregular  steps,  was 
the  young  nobleman  whom  I  beheld  first  by  the  gipsy's 
side,  then  at  the  altar  with  the  beautiful  maiden.  He 
paused  and  seemed  to  listen — a  side  door  opened,  a 
woman  entered,  and  placed  in  his  arms  a  young  in- 
fant. I  saw  the  flush  upon  his  brow,  and  marked  the 
big,  bright  tear  of  joy  that  fell  upon  the  infant's  robe, 
as  he  bent  to  caress  his  child  and  heir.  He  was  a  fa- 
ther, and  that  one  thought  seemed  to  take  possession 
of  his  soul.  He  looked  proudly  on  the  little  creature 
that  lay  in  his  arms,  and  then,  with  a  questioning 
glance,  returned  it  to  the  woman  beside  him.  Her 
hood  was  drawn  over  her  face,  and  she  held  a  ker- 
chief to  her  eyes.  "While  she  answered  him,  his  brow 
paled,  and  his  lips  qiiivered.  What  could  it  mean  ? 
Was  the  lovely  lady  dying  ?    It  was  even  so ! 

Again  the  drawbridge  lowered,  and  a  party  swept 
on  to  the  village  church.  I  saw  the  nodding  plumes, 
and  the  velvet  pall  which  covered  her  from  view.  I 
knew  there  were  wails  and  meanings,  though  I  heard 
them  not ;  for  the  old  sexton,  who  rung  the  bell  at  her 
bridal,  and  but  yesterday  sounded  a  merry  peal  at  the 
birth  of  her  child,  paused,  as  he  slowly  tolled,  to  dash 
the  big  tear  from  his  eye.  They  laid  her  in  the  cold 
and  gloomy  vault  of  her  ancestors,  one  little  year 
from  her  bridal.  I  knew  it  was  but  a  year,  for  the 
field  flowers  then  sprung  up  in  their  fairy  haunts,  and 
the  fresh  budding  trees  swayed  to  and  fro  with  the 
spring's  gentle  breezes,  and  the  thorn  tree  was  hung 
with  its  snowy  blossoms.  I  looked  toward  it  now ;  be- 
neath its  spreading  branches,  pausing  to  arrange  its 
coveriifg,  was  the  woman  who  had  announced  the 
birth  and  death  to  the  lord  of  those  wide  lands,  with 
the  infant  heir  in  her  arms.  The  hood  had  fallen 
back,  and  there  was  the  brown  cheek,  and  malignant 
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eye  of  the  gipty  girl.    She  rested  but  a  momeot,  and 
then  fled  toward  the  thickest  part  of  the  forest. 

The  funeral  train  retumedi  then  search  was  made 
for  the  missing  child,  while  the  father  rushed  wildly 
from  room  to  room,  calling  upon  her  who  was  lost  to 
him  forever.  No  traces  could  be  found  of  either  wo 
man  or  child.  I  turned  in  dismay  from  the  saddening 
scene,  for  that  young  father's  head  was  whitened  in  a 
night.  Then  ihe  castle  passed  into  other  hands.  The 
old  fumitore  was  exposed  for  sale,  to  make  room  for 
that  of  more  modern  fashion.  Among  the  former 
was  a  mirror,  whose  fashion  and  whose  face  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  one  in  my  possession. 
Not  desiring  to  know  its  future  history,  I  was  turning 
away,  when  I  saw  the  old  forest  trees  begin  to  wither, 
the  li^ves  fell  rustling  to  the  ground,  and  beneath  an 


aged  oak  rose  a  little  mound.  It  was  the  grave  of  the 
lost  heir,  for  its  mother's  minature  lay  by  its  side. 
One  little  violet  which  had  bloomed  there  in  the 
spring,  lay  dead  upon  the  gentle  slope.  The  babe 
had  died  for  want  of  nourishment — ^perhaps  a  victim 
to  the  gipsy  girPs  revenge. 

Slowly  the  mirror  resumed  its  natural  dimensions, 
and  the  white  moonbeams  danced  more  brightly  and 
gaily  than  ever ;  as  I  leaned  against  the  table,  in  doing 
which  I  jarred  my  new  purchase,  it,  not  being  pro- 
perly secured,  fell  to  the  floor,  crushed  to  a  thousand 
atoms.  I  need  not  add«that  I  felt  this  accident  a  great 
relief,  for,  sooner  than  witness  another  midnight  pan- 
tomime performed  by  shadows,  I  should  have  yielded 
it  to  the  first  antiquary  who  would  have  received  so 
tale-bearing  a  burthen  as  the  Antique  Mirbor. 


MUSIC    IN    THE    HEART. 


BT  OXOaoa  W.  BgTmiHK. 


A  simple  race,  they  waste  their  toQ 

For  the  vain  tribute  of  a  smile.  Scx>tt. 


'T  IS  not  in  hope  to  win 
The  world's  vain  smilo,  that  thus  I 'frequent  poor 
My  artle«  song — 't  is  that  the  cup  runs  o'er — 

I  camiot  keep  within 
The  g^hing  thoughts,  that  struggle  to  have  way, 
Flowing  in  unpremeditated  lay. 

The  rock,  struck  by  the  rod, 
Shed  streams  of  gladness  on  the  desert  plain, 
So  from  my  ruder  heart  flows  forth  the  strain, 

Touched  by  thy  grace,  O  God ! 
The  saddest  day  has  lost  its  gloom  for  me. 
If  I  may  sing  at  eventide  to  Thee. 

Thou,  who  the  bird  hast  taught 
Its  ttme,  the  brook  to  gurgle,  and  the  breeze 
To  make  sweet  music  with  the.  forest  trees. 


Within  my  soul  hast  wrought 
The  charm  divine,  to  cheer  me  on  my  way 
To  that  bright  world  where  angels  sing  for  aye. 

Mine  is  no  lofty  lyre. 
Nor  lute  voluptuous — nor  the  poet's  meed 
Of  laureled  crowu — a  simple  pastor's  reed 

Re^wnds  my  meek  desire 
To  breathe,  obscure  from  men,  into  thine  ear, 
My  God,  the  strain  which  they  may  scorn  to  hear. 

Yet,  if  its  numbers  might 
Win  back  unto  thy  fold  some  wand'ring  sheep, 
Or  bid  some  pilgrim  sad  forget  to  weep, 

I  shall  have  rich  delight, 
Nor  need  to  envy  then  the  proudest  name 
That  stands  emblazoned  on  the  roll  of  fame. 


THE    FAVORED    CAPTIVES. 


BT  W.  H.  UtVUIS. 


SwEST  captives !  in  your  prisoned  cage 
Who  warble  wildly  all  day  long. 

Thrilling  your  golden  throats  until 
The  tranced  air  quivers  with  the  song,- 

Say,  does  your  music  tell  of  lands 
Where  fountains  in  the  starlight  play  ? 

Are  these  gay  notes  the  mournful  plaint 
For  mates  in  orange  groves  away  ? 

If  freed,  would  ye,  like  loosened  lark. 
Poise— with  glad  warble  to  be  free- 


Then  dart  on  arrowy  flight,  nor  rest 
Till  rocking  safe  by  tropic  sea  ? 

Oh,  no !  since  first  ye  saw  the  light 
These  prison  bars  have  been  your  home. 

And  beauty's  smile  has  made  the  days 
Seem  hours  in  that  gilded  dome. 

Her  constant  fHends — ye  ^e  slumbered  oft. 
Nestling  your  fair  heads  on  her  breast. 

Ah  !  could  I  be  as  fondly  loved. 
Content,  her  captive  I  would  rest ! 


•■/.     ■/'„ 


THE    BROTHERS    CAMERON. 


BT  A  KEW  CONTRIBTTTOB. 


Hasd  by  James  River,  in  a  country  as  wild  as  any 
which  it  waters,  where  the  hand  of  man  had  joined 
with  the  growth  of  nature  in  giving  beauty  to  the 
landscape,  there  lived,  lc»ig  ago,  two  brothers.  They 
were  country  gentlemen,  the  last  branches  of  a  family 
which,  years  before,  had  settled  there  to  conceal 
wounded  pride  and  diminished  fortune  in  the  solitude 
of  a  new  country.  It  had  fast  decayed,  as  proud  and 
recluse  families  are  wont  to  do.  One  by  one  its  nu- 
merous members  had  been  removed  by  death,  until  a 
secluded  burial  plot,  midway  between  the  two  man- 
sions, which  they  had  formerly  occupied  as  if  they 
were  one,  was  white  with  the  simple  tomb-stones  of 
the  young  and  old,  and  the  quiet  history  of  the  Came- 
rons  was  nowhere  better  told  than  in  their  grave- 
ground. 

Henry  Cameron  was  the  older  of  the  brothers.  He 
was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  a  widower  and  childless. 
A  wife,  whose  love  had  been  his  strong  tie  to  life, 
and  a  daughter,  who  inherited  with  her  mother's 
beauty  her  mother's  frail  constitution,  had  been  taken 
from  him,  and,  at  first,  almost  crushed  by  afflictions 
which  had  rapidly  succeeded  each  other,  he  had  sur- 
vived them,  to  the  world  a  man  of  severe  liabits  and 
repulsive  temper.  His  only  companion  was  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  of  the  name  of  Fleming,  whose  minute 
personal  history  no  one  knew,  though  its  general  out- 
lines had  long  been  whispered  in  the  neighborhood. 
Fleming  had  lived  with  him  for  many  years.  His 
gentlemanly  bearing,  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
literary  taste  had  made  his  society  necessary  to  the 
gloomy  proprietor.  And  though  his  pride  was  some- 
times pained  at  his  dependence,  Henry  Cameron's 
hospitality  was  so  kindly  and  delicately  afforded  that 
he  could  not  reject  it.  Beside,  he  dare  not  lightly  re- 
fuse so  comfortable  a  home  at  an  age  when  he  had 
no  longer  strength  or  energy  to  battle  with  the  world, 
or  to  mingle  with  advantage  in  the  busy  scenes  (^life. 

Paul  Cameron  was  unlike  his  brother  in  appear- 
ance.  In  youth  he  had  been  extremely  handsome. 
By  nature  harsh  and  haughty,  family  trouble  and  a 
lonely  life  had  made  him  doubly  so.  He  was,  also, 
a  widower.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  more  than 
twenty  years  before,  he  had  gone  abroad,  leaving  his 
only  son,  an  infant,  behind  him,  and  report  said  that 
in  his  absence  he  had  led  an  evil  life,  and  had  been 
guihy  of  social  crimes  dark  enough  to  account  for  all 
his  gloc«n  and  sternness.  A  curse  seemed,  indeed,  to 
be  upon  him.  He  was  a  suspicious  friend,  if  friend 
he  had,  a  bitter  foe,  an  unfeeling  parent.  At  home 
he  was  a  tyrant,  abroad  he  was  shunned  and  hated. 
More  than  a  year  before  his  sod,  George  Cameron, 
18 


who  was  now  grown  to  man's  estate,  and  who  in- 
herited his  own  spirit  and  haughtiness,  without  his 
acrid  temper^,  had  been  driven,  in  a  fierce  dispute, 
from  his  father's  house  to  wander  where  he  might. 
On  the  part  of  the  son  the  rupture  was  the  result  of 
long  stored  wrongs  and  injuries  which  flesh  and  blood 
could  no  longer  endure,  even  from  a  parent ;  and  he 
had  gone  out  from  his  home  in  a  fierce  mood  which 
did  not  look  beyond  its  own  gratification,  to  trouble 
him  with  forebodings  of  a  future  which  would  have 
startled  him  if  he  could  have  seen  one  half  of  its 
misery. 

We  have  said  that  Paul  Cameron  had  gone  abroad 
alone.  He  had  returned  bringing  with  him  an  infant, 
to  which  he  appeared  singularly  attached.  He  had 
introduced  it  into  his  house  as  the  child  of  a  friend 
who  had  died  abroad  and  committed  it  to  his  care  oo 
his  death-bed.  In  the  interval  we  have  passed  over 
his  adopted  child  had  grown  to  wcnnanhood.  She  had 
a  face  of  extreme  beauty,  but  it  wore  from  infancy  a 
pensive  shade,  which  seemed  to  disclose  melancholy 
and  unhappiness.  And  yet  Paul  Cameron  loved  her 
as  he  loved  no  one  else.  Julia  Eisenbrey  could  quiet 
the  stern  outbreakings  of  his  temper  when  others 
fled  from  him ;  but  close  as  were  the  ties  of  attach- 
ment between  her  and  the  outcast,  and  sharp  as  the 
pang  of  separation  bad  been,  her  gentle  intercesaicMi 
had  not  availed  to  prevent  the  strife  between  father 
and  son,  or  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  when  it  had 
passed  over. 

With  such  dispositions,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  the  brothers  were  not  friends.  Trifles  had,  long 
before,  sowed  discord  between  them,  and  years  had 
passed  since  they  had  exchanged  a  word.  Family 
feuds  are  proverbially  inveterate.  The  quarrel  was 
enforced  upon  their  households.  Fleming  knew  his 
friend  too  well  to  seek  society  at  Hazlewood,  and  in 
Julia  a  visit  to  the  Hall  would  have  been  an  unpar- 
donable oflfence.  Though  the  mansions  were  not  a 
mile  apart  the  social  separation  was  complete.  Even 
their  drives  and  walks  were  difierent,  so  that  tha 
members  of  the  two  families  seldom  met  even  by 
accident.  The  very  servants  were  made  to  feel  the 
strife ;  and  though  that  stealthy  gossiping  which  car- 
ried from  one  mansion  to  the  other  every  tale  worth 
telling  could  not  be  prevented,  all  open  communica- 
tion was  cut  ofi*. 

At  distant  intervals  the  Camerons  were  visited  by 
the  neighboring  planters,  with  whom  they  reciprocated 
an  occasional  hospitality.  But  the  intercourse  was 
cold  and  formal,  for  never  were  characters  so  ill 
adapted  fur  general  companionship.    Fortunately,  the 
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brothers  were  alike  in  their  tastes  for  literature,  and 
relieved  with  its  pursuits  a  life  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  insupportable. 

Of  late  Henry's  health  had  not  been  firm.  They 
say  that  frequent  watching  by  the  sick  bed  of  a  con- 
sumptive patient  will  sometimes  fasten  that  disease 
upon  a  strong  constitution.  But  whether  it  was  the 
result  of  his  anxious  and  devoted  attentions  to  a  wife 
and  daughter,  whom  he  had  loved  far  better  than  his 
own  hfe,  of  the  deep  aOliction  caused  by  their  death, 
or  of  both  combined,  there  were  alarming  indications 
that  the  disease  which  had  already  bereaved  him  so 
severely  was  making  serious  inroads  upon  his  own 
frame.  He  struggled  long  against  the  symptoms 
which  one  by  one  appeared,  and  refused  to  admit  even 
to  his  own  mind  that  his  strength  was  giving  way 
under  the  insidious  attacks  of  a  malady  which  he  had 
so  lately  learned  to  fear.  But  self-delusion  could  not 
dieck  its  progress.  Its  course  gradually  became 
more  rapid,  and  its  character  more  decided,  until  at 
Iei!^;th  the  invalid,  partially  alive  to  his  danger,  deter- 
mined to  seek  a  restoration  of  health  in  some  more 
genial  climate.  Fleming,  alarmed  at  his  friend's 
situation,  and  fearful  that  he  had  delayed  too  long  this 
last  unwelcome  remedy,  and  v,tLS  about  to  go  away 
(Xily  to  die  among  strangers,  l)e^ed  long  and  earnestly 
to  accompany  him.  His  eflbrts,  however,  were  in 
vain.  Henry  Cameron  had  arranged  his  plans  for  the 
journey.  He  had  determined  to  go  alone,  and  to  leave 
his  mansion  and  grounds  under  the  care  of  his  friend, 
to  whose  taste  they  were  already  indebted  for  many 
of  their  beauties.  With  a  haste  which  seemed  designed 
to  prevent  all  misgiving,  the  necessary  preparations 
{or  the  voyage  were  made,  and,  after  a  cheerful  fare- 
well, and  sincere  assurances  that  he  would  soon  re- 
turn to  continue  in  renewed  health  and  better  spirits 
his  former  pursuits,  he  set  out  for  Havana. 

There  waa  a  burden,  however,  upon  his  heart. 
Farting  from  home  and  friends,  breaking  strong  ties 
and  leaving  scenes  with  which  association  has  grown 
(Adf  will  soften  any  heart  that  has  human  instincts  left 
Sanguine  as  Henry  Cameron  was  in  his  hopes  of  ulti- 
mate recovery,  there  was  an  unwelcome  yet  importu- 
nate thought  which  suggested  to  him,  while  he  strove 
to  encourage  more  cheerful  vie>\'»,  that  he  might  never 
return.  He  determined  to  bid  his  brother  farewell. 
He  did  not  know  the  history  of  Paul's  mind  since  they 
had  parted  in  anger.  Time  might  have  chastened 
and  subdued  his  temper  in  the  long  interval.  But 
however  that  might  be,  he  could  not  be  repulsed  at 
such  a  meeting. 

*  His  route  lay  by  Hazlewood,  and,  alighting  as  he 
reached  its  door,  he  stood  suddenly  by  his  brother  as 
he  sat  in  his  library.  Had  one  risen  from  the  dead 
Pftnl  Cameron  could  not  have  been  more  startled.  He 
trembled  in  every  limb  as  he  looked  upon  the  altered 
face  and  emaciated  form  of  him  with  whom  his  last 
interview,  so  long  ago,  had  been  one  of  such  well  re- 
membered bitterness.  Every  word,  every  look,  every 
tfiought  of  that  strife  came  in  a  clear  and  living  pic- 
ture before  him,  and  the  most  minute  events  in  the 
history  of  the  family  feud  thronged  upon  his  memorj'. 
There  are  moments  when  the  mind,  tmder  intense 


stimulus,  lives  life  over  again  in  a  moment,  when 
trifles  long  buried  in  forgetfulneas  are  restored,  fresh 
and  distinct  as  though  they  were  of  yesterday. 

But  self-possession  soon  returned,  and  with  it  the 
old  feeling  of  mortal  enmity.  A  curse  trembled  on 
his  tongue  as  be  started  from  his  stupor,  and -stood  up, 
face  to  face,  before  the  passive  invalid,  his  hands 
clenched  and  every  vein  throbbing  with  passion.  But 
his  purpose  changed.  Turning  abruptly  on  his  heel 
he  strode  through  a  door  at  his  side,  which  he  shut 
fiercely  aAer  him,  and  before  Henry  had  recovered 
from  the  shock  a  servant  with  evident  fear  gave  his 
master's  orders  that  the  stranger  should  leave  Haxle- 
wood.  With  an  indignation  which  even  disease  and 
feebleness  could  not  control,  he  struck  the  slave  to 
the  earth,  sprung  into  his  carriage  and  drove  rapidly 
away ;  and  those  who  saw  him  as  he  simk  back  upon 
the  seat  exhausted  by  the  convulsive  energy  which 
had  directed  that  blow,  never  looked  upon  a  face  more 
haggard  and  ghastly. 

Paul  knew  next  day  that  his  brother  had  gone 
abroad.  The  news  fully  explained  the  abrupt  visit. 
But  no  outward  mark,  except  perhaps  an  increased 
gloom,  told  how  the  scene  of  that  morning  had  aflected 
him,  or  with  what  feelings  he  had  pondered  his  own 
brutality. 

Robert  Fleming,  with  a  mind  natiu^ly  strong  and 
well  balanced,  had  been  severely  educated  by  a  pain- 
ful intercourse  with  the  world.  As  we  have  said  be- 
fore, his  general  history  was  known  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. He  had  in  early  life  traveled  much,  and  had 
profited  more  than  usual  by  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard  during  the  time  thus  spent.  His  life  had  been  a 
varied  one.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  fashion  and 
atiiuence,  he  was  now  lonely  and  dependent.  He  had 
been  sought  and  courted  once,  he  was  now  neglected 
and  unknown.  Though  one  who  looked  at  his  calm, 
grave  face  and  clear  eye  would  scarcely  have  believed 
it,  he  had  for  a  short  time  led  a  life  of  dissipation  and 
debauchery.  Some  deep  affliction,  it  was  said,  had 
driven  him  to  it,  and  in  a  month  he  had  lost  a  fortune 
at  the  gambling-table.  Ruin  reclaimed  him.  He 
realized,  at  last,  the  change  from  wealth  to  want,  and 
the  energies  of  a  strong  mind  came  to  his  aid.  Leav- 
ing the  scenes  which  had  degraded  him,  he  had  come 
to  the  quiet  of  a  new  world  to  sever  at  once  and  for- 
ever all  ties  of  birth  or  association  which  bound  him 
to  his  life  of  danger.  Henry  Cameron  had  first  met 
him  as  a  practicing  physician  of  a  distant  village.  He 
had  gained  some  reputation  for  his  skill  in  medicine, 
and  had  attended  his  friend's  wife  and  daughter  in 
their  last  tedious  illnesses.  His  kindness  and  delicacy 
of  feeling  had  won  upon  the  heart  of  the  afHicted 
husband,  and,  yielding  to  solicitation,  he  had  become, 
as  we  have  seen,  an  inmate  in  his  household.  His 
changing  fortunes  had  not  made  him  morose  or  discon- 
tented, but  had  taught  him  to  appreciate  a  quiet  home. 
Time  heals  all  grief,  and  though  now  and  then  the 
sadder  memories  of  his  life  oppressed  him,  he  had 
perhaps  never  been  more  really  happy  than  at  present. 
Experience  of  the  troubles  of  the  world  he  had  left 
made  him  enjoy  retirement  the  more.  Knowledge  is 
a  great  calmer  of  the  human  mind. 
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Tkne  paaaed  away  and  no  intelligence  came  iVom 
the  invalid.  Fleming  pored  over  the  books  in  his 
friend's  library,  trained  his  vines,  exhausted  taste  and 
ingenuity  in  adorning  his  grounds.  But  the  days  passed 
heavily  and  still  no  letter  came  He  increased  his 
circle  of  acquaintances  in  the  neighborhood,  and  his 
frank  a&bility,  so  different  from  the  reserve  of  the 
proprietor,  soon  rendered  the  Hall  attractive.  He 
visited  their  families  and  joined  in  their  amusements. 
But  he  needed  some  household  companion,  and  felt 
more  and  more  keenly,  every  hour,  the  absence  of 
Henry  Cameron.  Books  were  insipid  when  no  one 
was  near  to  sjrmpathiie  with  him  in  his  appreciation 
of  some  striking  passage  or  fine  idea,  or  to  differ  in 
some  doubtful  criticism.  Taste  was  thrown  away 
when  no  cultivated  mind  admired.  Lonely  wulks 
and  drives  urare  tedious  and  uninteresting;  in  short, 
habit  had  made  his  friend's  society  necessary.  And 
as  the  period  went  by  which  should  have  brought  him 
news  from  the  invalid,  and  still  no  tidings  came,  he 
felt  restless  and  unhappy. 

A  few  months  after  Henry  Cameron's  departure, 
Julia  Eiscnbrey  was  walking  alone  one  summer  eve- 
ning along  the  bank  of  the  river.  It  was  her  favorite 
walk,  and  this  was  an  hour  of  peculiar  beauty.  The 
sun  was  setting  among  clouds  i^ich  it  tinged  with  its 
glory,  and  lines  of  crimson  light  streamed  far  along 
the  current.  There  is  no  finer  scene  than  a  sunset  on 
the  water. 

No  life  was  in  sight  unless  it  might  have  been  upon 
a  vessel  which,  a  mile  above,  came  floating  slowly 
down  with  the  cnrrent,  bearing  the  produce  of  some 
river  plantation  to  the  market  of  the  nearest  city. 
Such  crafl  were  common  in  its  waters ;  but  tired  with 
the  glare  of  the  flood  which  swept  sluggishly  by,  and 
seeking  for  some  distinct  object  upon  which  to  fix  her 
eye,  Julia  sat  down  upon  a  log  which  lay  across  her 
path  and  followed  its  lazy  motion.  It  neared  her 
gradually  in  its  course,  and  as  it  came  opposite,  to  her 
extreme  surprise,  its  anchor  fell  with  a  splash,  a  boat 
was  lowered  from  its  side,  a  man  leaped  into  it  and 
rowed  toward  her.  Terrified  at  the  strange  occur- 
rence and  her  unprotected  situation,  she  started  from 
her  seat,  and,  almost  running,  moved  rapidly  toward 
Hazlewood.  But  the  rower  saw  her  haste  and  in- 
creased his  exertions.  She  had  not  gone  beyond  his 
voice  when  he  reached  the  shore,  and  even  before  he 
reached  it  he  called  loudly  after  her.  Still  more 
alarmed,  she  fled  now,  breathlessly,  toward  home. 
The  voice  called  her  again  by  name.  She  knew  it  at 
length,  stopped,  turned,  and  in  an  anstant  her  pursuer 
was  by  her  side.    It  was  George  Cameron. 

How  changed  he  was.  He  had  scarcely  seen  twenty- 
three  years,  yet  worn  and  weather-beaten  he  seemed 
thirty.  Emaciated,  dirty,  ill-clad  and  ragged,  his  long 
black  hair  entangled  and  unoombed,  his  hands  hard- 
ened and  embrowned,  and  his  lips  compressed  into  an 
expression  of  care  and  thought  which  belonged  to  one 
of  twice  his  years,  he  presented  a  spectacle  of  almost 
squalid  misery.  FiAeen  months  before,  he  had  been 
driven  like  a  wild  beast  from  his  father's  roof,  friends 
less  and  penniless.  How  in  this  long  interval  he  had 
kept  off  starvation ;  how  he  had  borne  the  dark  pro- 


mise of  the  future ;  to  what  straits  of  vice  or  sufiering 
he  had  been  reduced;  how,  in  short,  he  had  Ivred 
through  the  mental  and  bodily  anguish  of  his  outcaat 
lot  to  see  her,  even  as  he  was,  he  did  not  stay  to  tril 
her. '  It  was  a  long  and  bitter  story  and  be  had  more 
pressing  things  to  say.  It  was  enough  that  be  still 
survived  to  love  her  as  before,  and  to  cherish  revenge 
against  an  tmnatural  parent. 

He  was  now  a  hired  hand  oo  the  vessel  that  lay 
anchored  there.  He  must  return  to  it  in  a  few  minutes. 
Julia,  almost  broken-hearted,  told  him  of  Henry  Came- 
ron's departure,  of  Fleming's  residence  alone  at  the 
Hall,  and  besought  him  to  leave  his  rough  and  doubt- 
ful life,  throw  himself  on  the  kindness  of  the  Engliab- 
mon,  and  ask  a  refuge  there. 

But  Greorge  was  inexorable.  From  all  his  wretch- 
edness an  eye  looked  out  as  she  spoke,  whose  es- 
pression  of  unbroken  pride  and  spirit  contrasted 
strangely  with  his  dress.  He  would  as  soon  have 
crouched  to  his  father  as  foi^otten  a  family  feud,  and 
would  rather  have  starved  than  do  either.  Julia  saw 
that  entreaty  was  vain. 

They  talked  then  of  love,  of  that  faith  which  they 
had  already  plighted.  They  hoped  for  better  times, 
but  it  was  hoping  against  hope.  They  pictured  a 
future  home  of  comfort  and  quietness  where  they 
might  bring  up  remembrances  of  such  days  as  this,  as 
stories  for  the  fireside ;  but  a  signal  from  the  vessel 
and  a  glance  at  his  attire  suggested  a  reality  so  stent 
and  present  that  the  picture  soon  vanished.  One  em- 
brace more  and  he  left  her ;  and  though  evening  after 
evening  saw  her  again  by  the  river  side,  watching 
every  vessel  that  went  by  her  on  its  sluggish  way,  as 
if  already  she  heard  the  anchor  splash  and  saw  tbs 
boat  lowered  and  yielding  to  the  oar,  it  was  only  to 
return  again  in  disappointment  to  her  home. 

Five  tardy  months  brought  a  letter  from  Havana. 
Fleming  trembled  as  he  took  it,  for  the  address  was 
not  in  his  friend's  handwriting.  He  opened  it  and  his 
forebodings  were  reaJizod.  It  did  not  tell  that  Henry 
Camercm  bad  died  of  a  broken  heart,  though  that 
would  have  been  near  the  truth,  for  the  invalid  bad 
never  recovered  from  the  shock  of  that  last  interview 
at  Hazlewood.  It  stated,  with  cold  precision,  that  be 
had  reached  Havana  prostrate  and  dying;  that  a  few 
days  had  passed,  in  which,  fully  aware  of  his  situation, 
he  had  received  religious  counsel  and  consolatiao, 
and  had  calmly  directed  the  disposal  of  his  eflfeets 
and  remains;  that  he  had  then  died  in  peace.  Hs 
might  have  died  in  peace,  it  was  true,  but  Fleming 
knew  that  no  familiar  voice  had  consoled  his  last 
troubles,  and  that  no  attentive  ear  had  received  tboss 
messages  which  cannot  be  uttered  to  strangers. 

The  letter  was  from  a  merchant  of  Havana.  It  was 
a  formal  business  conununication.  It  enclosed  a  blQ 
of  exchange,  the  proceeds  of  the  property  of  the  da* 
ceased,  converted  into  money  by  his  direction,  and  a 
bill  of  lading  for  the  box  in  which  the  body  had  besn 
shipped  to  Norfolk.  It  had  been  the  earnest  wish  ef 
the  deceased  that  his  body  should  lie  in  the  burial 
ground  of  his  family,  and  the  execution  of  this  wish 
he  had  committed  as  a  last  trust  to  his  friend. 

The  first  grief  over,  Fleming  set  out  for  NoifoUc 
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biTingi  however,  before  he  went,  sent  the  letter  to 
Ftal  Cameron.  He  had  not  done  this  from  inclination, 
but  from  a  sense  of  duty,  the  pressure  of  which  he 
ooold  not  avoid. 

He  foond,  on  reaching  that  city,  the  box  mentioned 
in  the  bill  of  lading.  It  lay  in  a  warehouse,  carelessly 
piled  among  merchandise,  of  which  one  who  did  not 
know  the  contrary  might  have  thought  it  formed  a 
part  It  was  a  long  and  narrow,  but  well  secured  box, 
directed  to  him  at  the  Ilall.  Though  in  appearance 
too  large  for  its  purpose,  Fleming  supposed  that  it  had 
been  made  more  capacious  in  order  to  receive  with 
the  body  some  preservative  from  decay,  or  perhaps 
some  relics  of  the  dead ;  mementos  for  friends  or  rela- 
tives which  the  delicacy  even  of  strangers  had  set 
apart  and  preserved.  Without  opening  it  or  remov- 
ing its  fastenings  he  began  his  return. 

It  was  a  gloomy  journey.  His  past  life  came  back 
like  a  troubled  dream.  A  feverish  memory  is  a  fear- 
ful companion.  Restless  visions  of  dead  friends, 
•idcly  scenes  of  past  wealth,  long-buried  loves  and 
ambitions,  hours  of  dissipation  and  debauchery,  and, 
above  all,  one  plague  spot  in  bis  history,  but  for  which 
he  would  never  have  been  there,  mingled  in  strange 
confusion  with  dull  recollections  of  hi»  rural  life;  and 
he  ever  awoke  from  his  musings  with  a  keener  sense 
of  the  gloomy  reality  of  the  present  affliction,  the  lone- 
liness of  his  lot,  and  the  increasing  doubt  which  hung 
over  the  future. 

But  Fleming's  thoughts  were  not  merely  selfish.  He 
had  cherished  feelings  of  the  sincerest  friendship 
toward  the  deceased.  He  had  loved  him  warmly,  and 
had  admired  many  traits  of  his  character.  Before 
death  had  severed  those  household  tics  upon  which 
his  happiness  had  depended  so  entirely,  Henry  Came- 
ron had  been  a  man  of  liberal  disposition  and  of  social 
mood ;  and  though  after  his  bereavements  he  had  ap- 
peared austere  to  the  world,  to  Fleming  he  had  never 
changed.  In  his  society  Fleming  had  learned  to  calm 
the  memories  which  had  long  oppressed  him,  and  to 
bring  even  his  afllictions  within  the  firm  and  steady 
ooDtrol  of  a  cultivated  mind.  No  wonder  that  he  felt 
h»  loss  when  now,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
trial,  he  "was  about  to  perform  for  him  the  last  sad 
offices  of  kindness. 

He  reached  the  Hall  with  his  chaige.  In  silence 
the  rough  receptacle  of  the  dead  was  brought  into  the 
room  which  he  had  so  lately  occupied  in  life.  With- 
out pomp  or  show  it  was  placed  upon  his  bed.  A  brief 
note  was  despatched  to  Hazlewood,  informing  its  pro- 
prietor in  close  and  formal  terms  of  the  arrival  of  his 
brother's  remains,  and  asking  his  attendance  with  his 
niece  at  the  Hail,  where,  at  noon  next  day,  the  box 
would  be  opened.  Fleming  was  peculiarly  situated. 
They  were,  except  George  Cameron,  the  outcast,  the 
only  living  relatives  of  the  deceased,  entitled,  on  every 
ground,  to  the  conduct  and  superintendence  of  the 
funeral  obsequies.  Though  their  presence  there  at 
such  a  time  would  be  galling  and  unwelcome,  the 
course  which  he  pursued  seemed  to  be  imperiously 
demanded. 

Since  the  news  of  his  brother's  death  Paul  Cameron 
had  scarcely  been  seen  by  his  family.  Shut  up  closely 


in  his  chamber,  no  one  had  communicated  with  him 
but  the  servants  at  his  call.  A  struggle  was  going  on 
in  his  mind  between  the  instincts  of  humanity  and  long 
educated  selfishness,  the  agony  of  which  none  knew. 
There  is  a  fearful  tempest  in  the  heart  when  judgment 
or  affliction  crushes  the  evil  habits  of  a  life  of  crime 
or  selfishness.  He  had  been  deeply  moved  by  his 
brother's  death,  and  yet,  even  now,  aAer  so  many  re- 
bukes, with  the  last  earnest  look  of  a  brother  whom 
he  had  injured  from  his  cradle  almost,  fixed  by  day 
and  night  upon  him ;  with  the  imagined  curses  of  a 
son  who,  for  all  he  knew,  had  been  driven  into  vice 
or  starvation  by  his  unnatural  tyranny,  ever  ringing  in 
his  ear ;  with  the  social  enormities  of  a  life  of  nearly 
fifty  years  gnawing  unceasingly  at  his  heart,  pride  still 
battled  stoutly  with  better  sentiments. 

The  day  and  the  hour  arrived  and  Fleming  sat  alone. 
He  was  nerving  himself  for  the  interview  that  was 
about  to  take  place  He  felt  that  Paul  Cameron  could 
not  stay  away  fr<xn  that  scene,  and  yet  he  dreaded  to 
meet,  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a  spot,  one  of  whom 
he  had  never  heard  but  evil. 

At  last  he  came.  The  door  of  the  dimly  lighted 
chamber  opened  and  the  stem  proprietor  of  Hazle- 
wood entered.  Julia  leaned  heavily  upon  his  arm. 
A  stifi!*,  cold  bow,  a  formal  introduction  of  his  niece, 
and  they  seated  themselves  silently  by  the  bedside. 
If  the  darkness  of  the  room  had  not  concealed  his  face 
(hose  who  saw  it  would  have  started  at  its  haggard 
look  and  strange  expression.  His  strong  features  were 
thin  and  sharp  from  extreme  emaciation,  his  eyes 
were  sunken  and  vacant,  his  clothes  hung  loosely 
about  his  limbs.  The  agony  of  that  mental  strug^e 
had  wrought  terribly  with  him.  After  that  stifi*,  stem 
greeting,  however,  Fleming  had  scarcely  noticed  him ; 
and  his  eye  was  soon  fast  riveted  on  the  box  which 
lay  before  them,  for  the  servants  had  begun  to  open  it 

One  by  one  its  careful  fastenings  had  been  removed 
by  hatchet  and  hammer ;  nail  after  nail  was  drawn ; 
band  and  rivet  were  forced  away ;  gently  and  slowly 
the  lid  was  lifted  ofi*;  loose  sheets  of  light  paper  were 
swept  from  beneath  it.    The  body  was  not  there ! 

They  stood  up,  masters  and  slaves,  and  in  bewil- 
dered astonishment  clustered  around  it.  Neat  cases 
of  West  India  merchandise  lay  closely  packed  before 
them.  The  box  teemed  with  articles  fm"  the  living, 
but  there  \^'as  no  relic  or  token  of  the  dead. 

How  stealthily  the  servants  glanced  at  each  other. 
How  quietly  then  they  dropped  their  eyes  again  upon 
the  merchandise  before  them,  with  a  dull  and  stupid 
stare.  They  could  not  have  been  more  thunderstruck 
if  the  dead  man  had  risen  from  beneath  it  all  to  take 
his  place  among  them. 

Fleming  stood  in  deep,  still  thought.  Paul  Cameron 
moved  not'  a  muscle.  But  the  silence  could  not  last 
forever.  And  yet  what  was  to  be  said.  There  were 
materials  for  a  terrible  storm  in  that  group ;— on  whom 
was  it  to  light  ? 

At  length  Paul  Cameron  looked  slowly  round  at 
Fleming  and  spoke  abruptly.  His  deep  voice  was 
hoarse  with  intense  emotion,  and  yet  there  was  no 
stemness  in  its  tone  or  emphasis. 

"  Robert  Fleming,  is  this  a  trick  ?" 
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Even  the  slaves  shuddered  when  they  heard  that 
voiee  and  that  question.  It  would  have  been  a  fearful 
triek  to  play  at  such  a  time  and  upon  such  a  man. 

Fleming's  countenance,  in  which  deep  distress 
ttniggied  with  surprise,  the  grotesque  wonder  of  the 
•ervants,  the  whole  scene  answered  the  question. 
The  stamp  of  sincerity  and  truth  had  been  impressed 
i^Kxi  every  look  and  action  of  the  morning.  A 
iuspiciaQ  of  deception  could  not  have  troubled  the 
most  wilful  incredulity.  But  Fleming  replied  in  a 
tone  of  deep  earnestness : — 

"  Paul  Cameron,  before  Grod,  I  tell  yon  that  if  it  be 
a  trick  it  has  deceived  me  as  much  as  you.  But  it  is 
not  in  human  nature  to  trick  about  such  a  matter." 

There  was  silence  again,  as  ,the  parties  who  had 
spoken  stood  facing  each  other  in  the  gloomy  dimness 
of  the  darkened  room,  at  the  distance  of  some  seven 
or  eight  feet. 

Just  then  a  bar  which  bowed  a  vrindow  fell,  the 
shmters  opened  with  the  wind,  and  the  clear,  bright 
light  of  a  noon  sun  streamed  in  upon  the  scene. 

Good  God !  how  the  speakers  started  vdien  their 
eyes  recovered  from  the  first  rays  which  lit  up  the 
obscurity !  How  they  glared  upon  each  other  as  the 
marked  lineaments  of  each  countenance  were  now 
first  fully  revealed!  No  one  would  have  believed 
that  such  an  expression  of  ferocity  could  find  a  place 
upon  the  features  of  the  Englishnum  as  now  fast 
overspread  them;  no  one  would  have  credited  that 
the  haughtiness  of  Paul  Cameron  could  have  crouched 
to  such  craven  fear  as  was  now  stamped  on  every  line 
of  his  thin,  pale  face. 

"  Danforth  I" — "  Merton  I"  AAer  twenty  long  years 
to  meet  there,  and  at  such  a  moment ! 

*'  I  have  you  at  last,  villain !"  muttered  Fleming 
fiercely  between  his  fast  set  teeth,  as  he  sprung  like 
a  wild  beast  at  the  other's  throat.  The  fury  of  the 
assault  bore  down  his  cowering  foe  as  if  he  bad  been 
a  child.  They  fell  together,  and  as  they  fell  Fleming 
grasped  the  cravat  which  was  folded  loosely  about 
Cameron's  neck,  and  tightened  it  to  suffocation.  Then, 
rising  partially,  he  knelt  upon  his  breast  and  bending 
o\'er  him  twisted  the  cravat  with  mad  energy.  The 
prostrate  man  struggled  wildly  for  life,  but  the  strength 
which  held  him  was  more  than  human. 

**  I  have  you  at  last !"  still  muttered  he,  as  if  in 
savage  communion  with  his  own  dark  passions,  and 
as  he  spoke  he  tightened  the  cravat  still  more  round 
the  neck  of  his  victim,  with  a  strength  which  showed 
no  mercy.  The  stored  vengeance  of  many  years  vims 
in  the  sinews  of  that  arm. 

We  do  not  know  ourselves,  nor  do  others  know  us. 
We  talk  of  character  and  disposition  as  if  they  vi^ere 
things  of  aH  hours.  There  is  fuel  enough  of  virrong 
andinjury  in  the  heart  of  any  of  us  to  make  it  bum  with 
a  heat  we  never  dreamed  of,  if  a  spark  of  anger  light 
it  up.  The  calmest  man  we  meet,  may  become  a 
fiend  in  a  moment.  Satan  may  tempt  the  best  of  the 
race  to  madness.  Who  has  not  doubted  his  own 
identity,  at  times,  when  the  fever  of  some  wild  ex- 
citement over,  he  ponders  in  alarm  the  storm  that  has 
passed,  the  strange  fire  that  has  scorched  his  veins, 
the  infernal  malice  that  a  moment  has  generated. 
1&» 


The  soul  of  every  human  creature  hath  more  in  its* 
deep  vreWB  of  feeling  than  life  has  yet  brought  to  light. 
Why  is  not  the  heart  as  inexhaustible  as  the  intellect  T 

But  Fleming  suddenly  changed  his  purpose.  A 
better  thought  checked  hhn,  if  that  could  be  called  a 
thought  which  urged  him  in  such  a  mood.  His  hand 
relaxed  its  grasp  about  Cameron's  throat  Still  hold- 
ing him  down,  however,  whh  giant  force,  he  bent 
over  him  and  whispered  in  his  ear  what  seemed  to  be 
a  question  which  he  feared  to  utter  aloud.  The  vrhit- 
per  vnB  hoarse  and  deep,  and  for  an  instant  the  room 
vnm  still  as  death ;  but  so  stifled  was  that  voice  by 
emotion  that  none  who  listtoed  heard  the  words  that 
were  uttered.  There  vras  a  pause  sgain,  as  the  Ehg- 
lishman  held  his  ear  to  the  lips  of  him  he  had  ad> 
dressed,  and  waited  for  an  tamvrer  with  intense  eager- 
ness. 

The  prostrate  man  answered  not  a  word,  but  strug- 
gled hard  to  rise. 

*^  Then  die !"  muttered  Fleming  between  his  teeth, 
in  that  same  savage  under-tone,  and  again  he  writhed 
his  hands  into  the  folds  of  the  cravat  and  wrenched  it 
with  frantic  violence.  Cameron  gasped  for  breath, 
and  his  efforts  to  rise  became  terrible.  Once  more 
that  grasp  about  his  throat  relaxed,  and  a  second  time 
Fleming  whispered  his  question,  and  with  the  same 
anxious  earnestness  waited  the  reply. 

He  listened  in  vain.  Not  a  sound  or  a  breath  re- 
sponded to  his  question. 

Fleming's  face  grew  pale.  His  white  lips  were 
compressed  with  deadly  determination.  Even  the 
slaves  that  stood  around  gaping  at  the  scene  in  passive 
astonii^bment  drew  hard  their  breath,  as  with  convirf- 
sive  force  he  strained  again  at  the  throat  of  his  foe. 
Cameron's  face  grew  purple;  every  vein  was  swollen 
to  bursting ;  his  eyes  started  from  their  sockets ;  his 
struggles  became  gradually  more  feeble.  In  a  few 
moments  he  would  have  been  past  questioning. 

But  he  relented.  The  torture  had  attained  its  ob- 
ject.   He  made  a  sign  as  if  he  would  speak. 

Fleming  withdrew  his  hand,  and  a  third  time  listened 
for  the  tones  of  that  voice,  as  a  vimtching  mother 
would  have  listened  for  the  last  lew  vrords  of  her  dy- 
ing child.  For  a  moment  Cameron  lay  still,  and  drew 
his  breath  heavily.  Then,  with  a  start,  he  overthrew 
his  adversary,  and  bounded  to  his  feet.  One  instant 
he  stood  to  rally  his  exhausted  strength,  in  the  next 
he  had  thrown  himself  from  the  open  window,  tnd 
vnB  flying  toward  Hazlewood  with  a  speed  that 
mocked  pursuit. 

He  need  not  have  fled.  As  Fleming  rose  hasfily  to 
follow,  his  eye  fell  on  Julia  Eisenbrey.  In  a  moment, 
all  his  fierceness  vanished.  At  the  beginnin|  of  the 
strife,  she  had  swooned  and  fallen,  and  lay  stil,  pulse- 
less and  insensible.  As  he  looked  upon  her  delicate 
features,  now  palid  and  passive  as  death,  thd  memory 
of  the  desperate  contest  died  away.  Onv  glance  at 
her  had  answered  his  question,  whispereJ  in  vain  to 
Fnul  Cameron. 

Robert  Merton,  an  English  gentleman  of  family  and 
fortune,  had  visited  Paris  about  twentr  years  before, 
vnth  his  wife  and  infant  daughter.  The  wife  was 
younger  than  be,  and  gentle  and  beautiful  at  romance 
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•ever  pictured.  He  loved  her  with  a  fervor  which 
those  might  appreciate  who  had  just  seen  the  intensity 
of  bis  character  displayed  in  passion,  as  he  clutched 
at  the  throat  of  one  who  had  injured  him.  Paris  was 
but  the  first  step  in  a  long  journey  which  they  had 
planned,  yet  long  they  lingered  there.  They  could 
not  break  away  from  its  endless  pleasures  and  fascina- 
tioiia.  In  its  society  they  had  been  well  received,  and 
were  running  a  round  of  fashionable  gaycty.  At 
balls,  at  the  opera,  at  all  places  of  resort  and  amuse- 
ment, the  wealthy  Englishman  might  have  been  seen 
night  aAer  night  with  his  young  wife,  whose  loveli- 
ness made  her  the  centre  of  admiration  and  attraction; 
and  there  were  none  whoise  apartments  were  more 
frequented  by  the  rich  and  the  aristocratic. 

Some  weeks  after  their  arrival  in  that  city,  she  had 
introduced  to  him  a  gejitleman  whose  acquaintance 
she  had  made  at  some  ball.  He  had  been  presented 
to  her  by  the  hostess  as  an  Englishman  traveling  for 
pleasure.  He  was  a  tall,  dark,  handsome  man,  of 
good  manners  and  easy  carriage,  and  evidently  a  man 
of  the  world.  Merton  was  pleased  with  him,  found 
him  intelligent  and  companionable,  and  admitted  him 
cordially  as  a  visiter  in  his  family.  There  was  alwa}'s 
a  place  at  their  table  for  Paul  Danforth. 

A  dreadful  termination  was  soon  put  to  all  this 
gayety.  Scarcely  two  months  had  passed  when  sud- 
denly his  wife  and  infant  disappeared.  It  was  a  dread- 
ful shock  to  his  love.  He  was  almost  insane  with 
grief  and  doubt.  No  traces  of  her,  however,  could 
be  discovered  after  weeks  of  frantic  search,  and  he 
was  forced  at  last  to  submit  to  the  consciousness  of  a 
iK^less  bereavement. 

The  event  was,  certainly,  passing  strange.  With 
the  aid  of  a  ptolice  to  whom  promises  of  immense  re- 
ward were  held  out ;  with  every  expense  that  wealth 
and  willingness  could  aflbrd ;  with  every  exertion  of 
industry  and  ingenuity ;  with  the  sympathies  of  ready 
friends,  and  particularly  of  Danforth,  strongly  elicited 
in  his  behalf,  no  clue  to  her  fate  could  be  di:»covcred. 

Robert  Merton  now  became  a  reckless  man.  His 
life  was  cursed,  his  happiness  was  withered.  He 
plunged  headlong  into  dissipation  and  played  des- 
perately. 

At  the  gaming-table  he  met  Danforth.  Mutual 
apologies  and  expressions  of  surprise  escaped  them, 
and  then  they  sat  down  tc^ther  to  the  game,  as  if  for 
years  they  had  played  together.  Danforth  was  cool, 
and  had  ius  eye  upon  his  adversary.  Merton  staked 
and  \osl  with  abandoned  recklessness.  They  became 
inoesiant  companions  over  the  cards.  Night  after 
night  found  them  there,  and  many  a  bright  morning 
broke  ki  upon  their  anxious  faces.  In  a  little  more 
than  a  ^eek,  Merton  was  a  beggar. 

And  y^t  he  rose  from  the  game  which  sealed  his 
ruin  calmtr  and  more  reasonable  than  when  he  be- 
gan his  mad  career.  Grief  had  burnt  itself  out.  His 
strong  mindcast  off  the  stupidity  of  unmanly  aHliction, 
and  asserted  its  control  again.  Under  the  assumed 
name  of  Fleming,  he  had  made  his  solitary'  way  to 
this  country  tj  begin  life  again  under  a  sun  whose 
light  revived  no  sad  associations.  But,  from  that  day 
to  this  hour,  he  \iad  never  seen  Danforth. 


Is  it  strange  that  no  suspicioa  of  his  wife's  fidelity 
crossed  his  mind  through  all  that  anxious  search? 
He  would  as  soon  have  doubted  his  own  honor,  or  his 
own  existence.  Is  it  strange  that  no  mistrust  of  one 
so  constant  in  his  presence,  and  so  intimate  in  his  in- 
tercourse as  his  friend  had  been,  gave  him  a  clue  to 
her  recovery  ?  Danforth  was  a  man  of  consummate 
art,  and  by  no  word  or  look  had  he  exposed  his  vic- 
tim, or  betrayed  his  intrigue.  Is  it  strange  that,  wbm 
he  saw  him  again  at  the  gaming-table  and  felt  so 
severely  his  skill  and  remorselessness  in  the  game 
they  played,  no  misgiving  oppressed  him  ?  He  was 
a  desperate  man,  blinded  and  maddened  by  his  afflic- 
tion.   Nawonder  that  he  did  not  think  or  reason. 

The  truth  is,  that  Merton's  most  fearful  forebodings 
had  never,  in  the  recesses  even  of  his  own  mind,  cast 
a  shadow  over  the  purity  of  his  wife's  character.  He 
had  thought  of  accident,  and  of  death.  He  had  tor- 
tured his  diseased  mind  with  musings  over  the  crimes 
and  dangers  common  to  the  world,  and  peculiar  to 
Paris,  but  he  never  harbored  for  one  moment  the 
thought  that  she  might  be  false.  He  would  far  rather 
she  had  died,  and  therefore  that  fear  was  most  readily 
suggested.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  shame  and 
degradation  of  his  last  companionship  with  Danforth, 
he  would,  if  possible,  have  received  him  at  his  fireside 
and  his  board  again,  as  cordially  and  as  cheerfully  as 
before  his  bereavement. 

We  have  said  that  he  lef\  Paris  and  came  to  this 
country.  Once  away  from  his  former  associaticms, 
in  a  rural  and  retired  home,  whose  very  scenery  was 
soothing  and  corrective,  and  where  the  labor  by  which 
he  lived  made  his  mind  more  healthy  and  vigorous,  his 
romantic  love  and  insane  grief  were  quieted,  and  the 
events  we  have  told  so  rapidly  came  before  him  in  a 
new  light.  A  thousand  circumstances  pressed  upon 
his  memory,  which  lay  buried  when  they  would  have 
served  him  most.  A  thousand  trifles,  in  the  frequent 
intercourse  between  Danforth  and  his  wife,  directed 
his  conclusions.  Motions,  looks,  smiles,  words  of 
course,  the  social  history  of  those  two  months  in  all 
its  minutest  detail  passed  before  him  as  clearly  as 
though  he  were  living  that  gay  season  over  again. 
And  though,  even  then,  he  trembled  and  turned  pale, 
as  if  stricken  by  some  sudden  disease,  when  the  first 
full  ray  of  conviction  dawned  upon  his  mind,  his 
reason,  before  long,  could  not  resist  the  fearful  truth 
in  its  utmost  certainty.  The  whole  story  was  thought 
out.  Danforth  had,  by  his  insidious  deceptions,  first 
robbed  him  of  his  wife  and  infant  daughter,  and  then, 
profiting  by  his  recklessness,  had,  in  cool  blood  and 
calculating  villany,  b^gared  him.  The  idea  was 
damning  and  indelible.    Why  had  he  been  so  blind? 

He  left  Virginia,  and  returned  to  Paris  to  resume 
his  search.  It  was  as  unavailing  as  before.  Dan- 
forth had  left  that  city,  and  gone  none  knew  where. 
In  despair,  he  resigned  forever  all  hope  of  further  suc- 
cess in  solving  the  mystery  of  his  wife's  retreat,  and 
turned  his  face  again  toward  his  owm  new  home. 
From  that  time  we  know  bis  historj'. 

When  now,  twenty  years  after  thos»e  events,  his 
eye  fell  in  that  full  light  upon  the  features  of  Paul 
Cameron,  through  all  the  changes  of  that  long  inter- 
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?al,  he  recognized  with  imerriiig  oertaiDty  the  face  of 
Danforth.  That  same  sinister  eye  which  was  upon 
him  when  he  rose  from  the  last  game  of  chance  at 
Paris  was  searching  him.  Hours  of  intimacy,  nights 
at  play,  and  long  seasons  of  troubled  recollection  had 
engraven  that  countenance  with  dreadful  distinctness 
upon  his  heart  It  had  haunted  him,  sleeping  and  wak- 
ing, for  nearly  half  his  life ;  could  he  pass  it  by,  now, 
when  in  flesh  and  blood  reality  it  stared  upon  him ! 

And  Julia  Eisenbrey!  Could  Merton  have  for- 
gotten time,  he  might  have  supposed  he  was  standing 
over  his  wife.  It  could  be  no  other  than  her  child. 
His  whispered  question  was  indeed  answered. 

Merton  knelt  by  his  daughter  with  passionate  auc- 
tion. Revenge  vanished  like  the  phantom  of  a  dream. 
Danforth  might  have  stood  by  him  untouched,  for  he 
was  mild  alid  harmless,  now,  as  a  young  mother 
drooping  over  the  criuile.  The  fountains  of  love 
were  full  again  to  overflowing,  and  gave  out  their 
vrarm,  clear  current  as  freely  as  they  had  done  in 
happier  years.  He  raised  her  from  the  floor,  and 
pressed  his  lips  to  hers.  He  seemed  to  {(^irget  that 
she  was  insensible,  and  that  nature  prompted  him  to 
use  the  meatus  for  her  recovery.  At  last  that  thought 
came.  He  bade  them  remove  the  merchandise,  and 
laid  her  gently  in  its  place  upon  the  bed.  Slowly  the 
swoon  passed  ofi",  and  she  opened  her  eyes.  Love  has 
ready  instincts.  It  was  not  long  before  nature  asserted 
its  powers,  and  awoke  a  sympathy  between  the  pa- 
rent and  child  which  united  them  as  closely  and  fa- 
miliarly as  though  they  had  been  years  under  the  same 
roof. 

When  her  strength  came  again,  the  melancholy 
story  was  told  to  her.  Her  memory,  however,  fur- 
nished nothing  new.  She  remembered  no  home  but 
that  of  Hazlewood,  no  parent  but  her  adopted  father. 
And  though  the  tale  explained,  to  her  own  mind, 
strange  words  that  had  at  times  fallen  hastily,  or  ab- 
sently from  Paul  Cameron,  they  were  but  half  re- 
membered, and  gave  no  clue  to  others. 

Paul  Cameron  fled  homeward,  a  raving  madman. 
He  grappled  furioujtly  with  a  slave  at  his  door,  and 
would  have  killed  him  had  not  succor  come.  The 
others  saw  their  master's  state,  and  though,  at  first,  as 
if  from  very  habit,  they  stood  aloof  from  one  whom 
they  had  never  approached  but  to  obey,  they  siexod 
him,  at  length,  (rom  behind,  bound  his  hands,  and 
watched  him  closely  until  medical  aid  arrived.  A 
physician  came  and  found  him  a  hopeless  maniac. 
He  bled  him  to  faintness^  tmbound  his  hands,  and  laid 
him  upon  his  bed.  But  medicine  has  no  cure  for  a 
mind  that  God  has  blasted.  Many  a  frightful  struggle 
with  his  keepers,  many  a  half  eflected  escape  to  free- 
dom, many  a  furtive  clutch  at  some  deadly  weapon 
that  lay  near,  many  a  cry  that  made  the  Uood  run 
cold,  might  have  been  told  of  by  the  grave  inmates  of 
that  gloomy  mansion.  Years  after,  you  might  have 
pointed  out  the  marks  that  madness  had  made  upon 
wall  and  floor,  or  shown  fragments  of  old  furniture 
broken  in  those  frantic  struggles  with  his  watch^, 
or  with  his  own  evil  spirit,  and  kept  from  generation 
to  generation  as  relics  of  the  crazy  Cameron,  whose 
fate  went  down  from  father  to  son,  as  an  example  of 


terrible  rebuke  to  crime  and  passion.  Though  Julia 
soon  sat  by  him  to  nurse  his  malady,  though  her  fa- 
ther ministered  kindly  to  his  wants,  though  even  his 
own  outcast  son,  restored  by  continued  eflbrt  and  in- 
quiry to  his  home,  before  long  trod  softly  by  his  bed- 
side, his  reason  never  came  again.  Often  in  the  deep 
watches  of  the  night,  when  Merton  sat  alone  by  the 
maniac,  and  the  servants  slept  within  his  call,  he 
strove,  by  subtle  art  and  soothing  questions,  to  fathom 
that  part  of  his  patient's  history  which  mingled  so 
painfully  with  his  own.  But  insane  cunning,  or  the 
confusion  of  madness  baflted  every  eflbrt.  If  answers 
came,  they  were  wild  and  incoherent.  Were  it  a 
mark  of  sanity  to  keep  his  dreadful  secret,  so  far 
Paul  Cameron  was  of  sound  mind.  As  he  grew  less 
violent,  restraints  were  rendered  less  vtsiUe  and  nu- 
merous. But  the  patient  did  not  leave  his  barred 
room,  or  the  eye  that  watched  his  moods. 

George  Cameron  was  now  master  of  Hazlewood. 
He  dealt  kindly  and  patiently  with  his  father,  watched 
over  his  disease  with  filial  anxiety,  and  hoped  long 
and  earnestly  that  reascm  would  return  at  last.  But 
he  could  not  check  or  change  the  retribution. 

Through  all  these  strange  events,  however,  they 
had  not  quite  fcn^tten  the  death  of  Henry  Cameron, 
or  their  first  surprise  on  the  morning  which  had 
brought  so  many  wonders  to  light.  The  merchandise 
had  been  closely  examined,  but  nothing  was  found  to 
clear  up  the  myster>'.  Letters  passed,  strict  inquiry 
was  made,  yet  no  light  was  shed  upon  the  mistake. 
The  merchant  at  Havana  made  faithful  investigation, 
but  the  body  had  been  packed  by  agents  to  whom 
such  duties  were  common,  and  who  could  not  recall 
the  incidents  of  that  particular  shipment. 

In  a  few  months  all  the  freshness  of  the  event  was 
gone.  Time  buries  every  thing,  at  last,  under  the  dust 
of  forgctfulness,  which  day  after  day  gathers  deeper 
and  deeper.  Other  matters  engrossed  the  minds  of 
those  most  interested  in  its  remembrance.  It  still  re- 
mained, for  awhile,  a  family  story,  food  for  gossip 
among  servants  and  neighbors,  until  even  they  tired 
of  the  tale  at  last,  and  it  lived  only  in  the  recollections 
of  Merton  and  his  daughter. 

Another  year  had  gone  rapidly  by.  Winter,  spring 
and  summer  had  passed  over  the  scenes  we  have  de- 
scribed. The  ties  between  the  father  and  his  new 
found  daughter  had  been  drawn  closer  by  the  house- 
hold intercourse  of  happy  hours;  the  pride  of  the 
young  proprietor  of  Hazlewood  had  been  chastened 
by  Morton's  lessons,  and  the  mental  discipline  of  the 
madman's  chamber;  the  long  interval  had  soothed 
the  frenzy  of  Paul  Cameron,  but  insanity  had  fearfully 
wasted  his  frame,  sharpened  his  features,  and  broken 
his  strength.  It  was  terrible  to  look  at  that  shattered 
wreck  of  a  fine  mind  and  manly  form. 

One  lovely  night  in  September,  George  Cameron 
and  Julia  Morton  sat  together  at  the  foot  of  a  spread- 
ing chestnut,  which  grew  not  far  from  the  Hall.  The 
season  was  still  warm,  and  no  change  had  passed 
upon  the  forest  leaf.  The  moon  was  rising,  its  rays 
yet  hid  behind  the  skirting  trees,  and  the  lulling  sounds 
of  cricket,  frog,  and  waterfall,  of  running  water  and 
rustling  leaves,  soothed  the  senses  as  they  gathered 
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iatke  luxuries  around  tliem,  and  stored  away  their 
wealth  in  the  deep  wells  of  the  opea  heart.  Once 
the  distant  voice  of  the  boatman  came  indistinctly 
from  the  river,  where  its  silver  sheet  lay  spread  out 
between  an  opening  in  the  woods,  but  it  was  not  heard 
again.    It  was  an  hour  sacred  to  soitiment. 

The  morrow  was  the  wedding  day.  How  slowly 
it  had  come.  Their  love  had  grown  up  in  sterner 
days,  now  the  sky  was  bright  and  &vorable.  There 
was  no  obstacle  to  their  union.  There  was  no  diffi- 
culty even  to  give  romance  to  their  attachmmit. 

It  was  to  be  a  day  of  rejoicing  and  festivity.  A 
Virginia  wedding  is  proverbial  for  its  profuse  hospi* 
tality.  Guests  had  been  invited  far  and  wide,  and 
Hazlewood  and  the  Hall  bustled  with  preparation. 

The  lovers  spoke,  at  intervals,  of  past  events  and 
future  plans.  Nothing,  in  the  whole  round  o(  human 
sympathies,  is  sweeter  to  the  ear  than  that  eager 
mingling  of  full  spirits  and  confiding  dreams. 

They  sat  silent,  then,  for  awhile,  and  looked  forth 
upon  the  night,  as  if  drawn  even  from  that  soft  gush 
of  communion,  that  half  thinkmg,  half  sentient  joy  by 
the  scene  around  them.  Her  hand  lay  passively  in 
his,  and  his  arm  encircled  her  waist. 

The  moon  had  risen  in  a  clear  sky,  but  dark  frag- 
ments  of  cloud  were  now  passing,  and  it  moved  heavily 
among  them ;  now  smiling  upon  field  and  river,  now 
hidden  darkly,  as  if  it  would  never  look  down  again. 
Julia  shuddered  and  drew  closer  to  his  side,  at  every 
renewal  of  the  sudden  darkness.  It  is  strange  how 
ripe  fears  and  presentiments  are  on  the  eve  of  antici- 
pated pleasure. 

**  Do  you  see  that  figm«,  yonder,  among  the  graves," 
said  Julia,  in  a  whisper.  '^  I  have  been  watching  it 
for  some  time ;  ever  since  the  moon  left  the  edge  of 
that  cloud,  and  shone  out  so  brighly.  It  moves  as  if 
it  were  busy  there."  As  she  spoke,  her  companion 
fielt  that  she  trembled  within  his  arm. 

"I  have  been  looking  at  it,  too,"  said  he,  '*and 
wondering  who  it  could  be.  It  is  probably  one  of  the 
servants.  Though  I  cannot  imagine  what  he  can  be 
doing  there,  at  this  late  hour.  Let  us  walk  that  way  ,* 
or  may  I  leave  you  here  for  an  instant  ?" 

*'  I  will  return  to  the  Hall,"  said  Julia.  "  My  father 
will  expect  me  soon." 

George  accompanied  her  to  the  door,  and  then  re- 
turned slowly  toward  the  burial-ground.  The  moon 
was  obscured  again,  and  the  tombs  were  shut  from 
view.  But,  as  he  reached  the  small  fenced  plot,  it 
shone  out  once  more.  The  figure  had  vanished,  but 
an  old  spade  lay  by  two  new-made  graves,  over 
which,  as  they  opened  side  by  side,  fell  the  long 
shadow  of  the  highest  stone,  on  which  was  carved  the 
epitaph  of  the  first  of  the  Camerons. 

George  stood  rooted  to  the  ground  in  superstitious 
awe.  The  sky  was  dark  again,  and  a  weight  that  he 
could  not  throw  oil'  slowly  gathered  upon  hiuL  Who 
had  dug  those  graves  ?  He  called,  but  his  voice  fell 
upon  the  night  without  an  echo,  and  no  one  answered 
to  its  tones.  He  looked  up,  and  the  heavens  were 
black  with  flying  clouds. 

A  drop  of  rain  recalled  him  from  his  chill  revery. 
He  turned  and  walked  rapidly  homeward.    When  he 


readied  the  house,  the  servants  were  severely  ques- 
tioned, but  no  light  could  be  thrown  upon  the  mystery. 
No  one  could  doubt  the  sincerity  of  their  curiosity,  at 
m  grave  and  trembling  groups  they  went  oat  to  look 
themselves  at  a  work  which  many  of  them  declared 
was  not  of  human  hands,  and  then  returned  to  tell 
each  other,  until  long  after  midnight,  stories  of  ghodi 
and  omens  and  miraculous  providences,  which, 
coarsely  as  they  were  related,  made  the  blood  run 
odd,  and  the  hair  stand  on  end. 

George  passed  a  sleepless  night.  It  was  nd  this 
circumstance  alone,  but  a  thousand  things  that  crossed 
his  mind,  and  broke  his  slumbers.  Now  his  father's 
voice  rang  in  his  ear,  as  he  dreamed,  driving  him 
from  his  home,  and  anon  it  turned  into  a  maniac  laugh 
and  the  madman's  foot  was  on  his  throat  Now  he 
sat  by  Julia,  talking  of  love,  and  as  he  looked  down 
there  was  a  grave  on  either  side  of  them,  and  in  them 
open  coffins,  and  behold  the  insane  man  was  at  his 
very  shoulder  again,  shouting  with  unearthly  malice, 
and  grinning  horribly  as  he  shouted,  "  Ha !  ha !  one 
for  each! — ^ha!  ha!  one  for  each!"  These  visions 
of  a  feverish  couch  are  strange  confusions  of  joy  and 
terror. 

But  the  wedding  day  came.  The  dark  douds,  that 
seemed  to  have  gathered  over  the  sky  only  to  impress 
the  scene  of  the  night  which  had  passed,  were  gone, 
and  the  sun  rose  bright  and  warm.  Fordx>diag  and 
superstition  were  forgotten,  as,  from  morning  till 
noon,  the  guests  came  in.  The  rooms  of  the  family 
mansions  had  been  freely  opened  for  their  reception, 
till  the  light  peeped  in  on  many  a  chamber  that  had 
been  closed  to  all  but  moth  and  spider  for  many  a  day. 
Even  the  slaves  forgot  the  fearful  tales  of  that  mid- 
night group,  and  bustled  gaily  about  on  their  several 
duties. 

The  hour  for  the  ceremony  came  at  length,  and  it 
was  performed  in  the  presence  of  all.  There  followed 
kind  greetings  and  hearty  kisses.  The  bridal  gifts 
were  presented  in  succession.  Cake  and  ring  were 
soon  in  rapid  requisition.  No  generation  of  the 
Camerons  had  seen  a  merrier  day. 

Then  came  the  wedding  dinner.  In  the  largest 
rooms  at  the  Hall  the  tables  were  spread,  profusely 
laden  with  good  cheer.  Old  and  young  were  seated 
around  th«n,  and  Merton  presided  with  ease  and 
dignity. 

The  ladies  had  retired,  and  the  wine  circulated. 
Toasts  and  jests  went  freely  round.  The  bridegrocnn 
was  the  soul  of  mirth  and  good  companionship ;  and 
even  Merton  relaxed  from  his  usual  gravity  and  joined, 
without  restraint,  in  the  festivity. 

A  servant  had  been  sent  out  to  replenish  a  decanter 
of  spirits,  which  had  been  pushed  about  with  extreme 
relish,  and  soon  emptied.  He  remained  long  away, 
and  when  he  returned  he  spoke  low  to  his  master, 
who  rose,  with  an  apdogy  for  a  short  absence,  and 
left  the  room.  A  few  minutes  more  elapsed,  and  the 
bridegroom  was  called  out.  The  guests  supposed  it 
to  be  some  temporary  duty  which  detained  them,  and 
the  wine  still  passed  around.  They  little  dreamed  of 
the  scene  beneath  them. 

The  q;>irit8  which  had  been  so  keenly  relished  by 
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the  party  around  the  table,  had  been  drawn  from  one 
of  two  caslcB  which,  a  year  before,  had  been  imported 
by  Paul  Cameron  from  the  West  Indies.  That  one 
was  just  exhausted,  and  the  servant  had  been  ordered 
to  take  from  the  other.  He  had  tried  to  draw  from  it, 
but  the  spirits  did  not  flow  freely,  and  what  came  out 
was  foul  and  discolored.  He  had  whispered  this  to 
his  master,  and  Merton  had  descended  in  person  to 
the  cellar.  Finding  the  servant  correct  in  his  state- 
ment, he  had  ordered  the  cask  to  be  opened,  at  once, 
in  his  presence.  The  top  was  broken  and  taken  away, 
before  him,  piece  by  piece.  They  looked  in,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  gloom  of  the  cellar,  they  saw 
lying  in  the  dark  liquor,  its  trunk  just  showing  itself 
above  the  fluid,  doubled  up  and  distorted  by  its  con- 
fined position,  yellow  and  bloated  from  the  influence 
of  the  spirits,  but  with  body  and  limba  still  soft  and 
pliable,  a  human  form.  They  drew  it  from  the  cask, 
at  Morton's  order,  and  bore  it  toward  the  nearest 
light ;  and,  as  a  narrow  ray,  which  struggled  in  from 
a  half  buried  window,  lit  up  the  swollen  features  of 
the  dead,  Merton  recognized,  through  all  the  change, 
the  marked  lineaments  of  Henry  Cameron. 

The  mystery  o(  the  merchandise  was  now,  in  a 
measure,  explained.  The  casks,  in  one  of  which  the 
corpse  had  been  found,  had  been  imported  by  the  same 
vessel  that  had  brought  the  box,  and,  by  a  mistake 
which  Merton  could  readily  imagine,  the  event  had 
occurred  which  a  year  before  had  begun  the  wonders 
of  that  crowded  day. 

Festivity  ceased.  The  remains  of  the  late  pro- 
prietor were  brought  up  and  laid  upon  the  bed ;  but  a 
different  group  surrounded  it,  now,  from  that  which 
had  awaited,  before,  the  uncovering  of  the  face  of  the 


dead.  The  wedding  guests  became  a  funeral  party, 
and  rejoicing  gave  place  to  preparations  to  commit 
the  body  to  the  grave. 

Late  that  afternoon,  the  alarm  was  given  that  the 
maniac  had  escaped  from  his  chamber.  In  the  hurry 
and  excitement  of  the  last  few  days,  his  watchers  had 
been, less  vigilant  than  usual,  and  now  he  was  no 
where  to  be  found.  They  searched  through  house 
and  field,  and  sought  anxiously  by  the  river  side  for 
some  trace  o(  his  presence  there,  for  they  feared  that 
he  might  have  destroyed  his  own  life.  But  they  could 
not  discover  his  retreat,  or  any  clue  to  the  course  he 
had  taken. 

They  looked  in,  at  last,  almost  by  accident,  at  the 
chamber  where  Henry  Cameron  lay,  and  there  knelt 
his  brother  by  the  bedside.  The  madman  was  quiet 
as  a  new  bom  child.  The  hand  of  the  dead  man  lay 
in  his,  and  his  face  was  buried  within  his  own  arm. 
He  uttered  what  seemed  to  be  a  prayer,  in  a  voice 
low,  feeble,  and  incoherent.  Suddenly  the  voice 
ceased,  yet  still  he  knelt  there.  They  touched  him, 
on  their  guard  lest  he  should  start  up  and  grapple  with 
them,  but  he  heeded  them  not.  They  withdrew  his 
arm,  and  his  face  fell  upon  the  bed.  They  raised  him ; 
he  was  dead ! 

The  wonder  of  the  last  night  was  now  explained. 
His  garments  were  soiled  with  clay,  and  his  thin,  soft 
hands  w^ere  worn  and  blistered.  Have  the  mad  a 
communion  with  the  future  which  the  sane  have  n<H? 
God  knows  why  he  dug  those  graves ! 

Before  a  week  had  passed,  two  more  sodded  mounds 
appeared  in  that  quiet  grave-ground,  and  two  simple 
stones  soon  told  where  the  brothers  slept — side  by  side, 
dust  to  dust — ^feuds  forgotten  in  the  union  of  decay. 
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How  lovely  she  lies  iu  her  long,  hut  sleep- 
While  the  eyes  that  may  never  more  nnile  or  weep 
Are  veiled  in  their  fringed  lids  so  close 
That  it  seems  but  a  slumber  of  deep  repose. 
She  hath  gone— as  the  rose-tinted  cloud  at  even 
Melts  slowly  away  in  the  depths  of  heaven ; 
As  the  bnd  that  rises  from  earth  to  bless 
Our  eyes  in  its  innocent  loveliness, 
But  with  a  worm  in  its  heart  unseen, 
Droops  in  its  bower  of  living  green. 
And  ere  the  destroyer  is  yet  revealed, 
Its  petals  are  withered — its  doom  is  sealed. 
So  the  hands  that  cherished  her  openii^  bloom, 
Must  lay  her  low  in  the  silent  tomb, 
And  the  eyes  that  were  wont  in  pride  to  dwell 
On  the  beautiful  form  they  loved  so  well, 
Must  sadly  and  mouznfally  turn  away 
From  the  cold,  cold  image  of  senseless  clay. 
Oh !  't  is  a  bitter  thing  to  prove 
Tliis  hopeless  yearning  fur  one  we  love ; 
To  look  an.  the  face,  the  cheek  and  brow. 
In  their  marble  parity,  fiurer  now. 


To  wait  for  one  smile,  and  wait  in  vain. 
From  lips  that  never  will  smile  again. 
Oh !  what  in  this  fleeting  world  hath  power 
To  stem  the  agony  of  that  hour  ? 
Alas  !  with  a  shuddering  heart  and  stem. 
From  all  earth's  comforts  and  gifts  we  torn. 
And  some  might  think  that  all  is  dark 
In  the  dwelluig  where  death  has  set  his  mark ; 
But  praised  be  He  who  alone  can  bless. 
For  He  doth  not  leave  us  comfortless. 
When  grief  lies  heaviest  roimd  our  home. 
And  a  blight  on  our  fairest  hopes  has  come, 
When  we  scarce  can  lift  our  heavy  eyes 
To  our  lost  one's  dwelling  beyond  the  skies- 
He  whom  we  sought  when  our  day  was  bright 
Will  tenderly  guide  through  this  dark  night ; 
Will  lighten  oar  Inirdens— charm  our  pain. 
Till  our  hearts  are  almost  glad  agaii^— 
And  the  earth-stained  love  we  bore  to  Him, 
'Mid  snares  and  temptations  burning  dim. 
So  often  wearied— so  often  cold, 
He  will  repay  it  a  thonsand  fold. 


A    MYSTICAL    BALLAD. 


BT  JAJSES  BITMELL  LOWZLL. 


I. 

Thi  funset  scarce  had  dimmed  avray 
Into  the  twilight's  doabtful  gray ; 
One  long  cloud  o'er  the  horizon  lay, 
'Neath  which,  a  streak  of  bluish  white 
Wavered  between  the  day  and  night ; 
Orer  the  pine-trees  on  the  hill 
The  trembly  evening  star  did  thrill, 
And  the  new  moon,  with  slender  rim, 
Through  the  elm  arches  gleaming  dim, 
Filled  memory's  chalice  to  the  brim. 

n. 

On  such  an  eve  the  heart  doth  grow 

Full  of  surmise,  and  scarce  can  know 

If  it  be  now  or  long  ago, 

Or  if  indeed  it  doth  exist  ;— 

A  wonderful,  enchanted  mist 

From  the  new  moon  doth  wander  out. 

Wrapping  all  things  in  mystic  doubt, 

So  that  this  world  doth  seem  untrue, 

And  all  our  fancies  to  take  hue 

From  some  life  ages  since  gone  through. 

III. 

The  maiden  sat  and  heard  the  flow 

Of  the  west  wind,  so  soft  and  low 

The  leaves  scarce  quivered  to  and  (to ; 

Unbound,  her  heavy  golden  hair 

Rippled  across  her  bosom  bare. 

Which  gleamed  with  thrilling  snowy  white 

Far  through  the  magical  moonlight : 

The  breeze  rose  with  a  rustling  swell, 

And  from  afar  there  came  the  smell 

Of  a  long-forgotten  lily-bell. 

IV. 

The  dim  moon  rested  on  the  hill. 
But  silent,  without  thought  or  will, 
Where  sat  the  dreamy  maiden  still ; 
And  now  the  moon's  lip,  like  a  star. 
Drew  down  below  the  horizon's  bar ; 
Tu  her  black  noon  the  night  hath  grown, 
Yet  still  the  maiden  sits  alone, 
Pale  as  a  corpse  beneath  a  stream, 
And  her  white  bosom  still  doth  gleam 
Through  the  deep  midnight  like  a  dream. 

V. 

Cloudless  the  morning  came  and  fair, 

And  lavishly  the  sun  doth  share 

His  gold  among  her  goUeii  hair, 

Kindling  it  all,  tiU  slowly  so 

A  glory  round  her  head  doth  ^ow ; 

A  withered  flower  is  in  her  hand, 

That  grew  in  some  far  distant  land. 

And,  silently  transfigured, 

With  wide,  calm  eyes,  and  imdrooped  bead. 

They  found  the  ttranger-OMiden  dead. 


VI. 

A  youth,  that  mom,  'neath  other  skiea, 

Felt  sudden  tears  bum  in  his  eyes, 

And  his  heart  throng  with  memories ; 

All  things  without  him  seemed  to  win 

Strange  brotherhood  with  things  within. 

And  he  forever  felt  that  he 

Walked  in  the  midst  of  mystery, 

And  thenceforth,  why,  he  could  not  tell. 

His  heart  woold  curdle  at  the  smell 

Of  his  onee  cherished  lily-bell.  • 

vn. 

Something  from  him  had  passed  away ; 
Some  shifiing  trembles  of  clear  day. 
Through  starry  crannies  in  his  clay. 
Grew  bright  and  steadfast,  more  and  more, 
Where  all  had  been  dull  earth  before ; 
And,  through  these  chinks,  like  him  of  old. 
His  spirit  converse  high  did  hold 
With  clearer  loves  and  wider  powers. 
That  brought  him  dewy  fruiu  and  flowen 
From  far  Elysian  groves  and  bowers. 

vin. 

Just  on  the  farthest  lK>und  of  sense. 
Unproved  by  outward  evidence. 
But  knoMii  by  a  deep  influence 
Which  through  our  grosser  clay  doth  shine 
With  light  miwoning  and  divine, 
Beyond  where  highest  thought  can  fly 
Stretcheth  the  world  of  Mystery, — 
And  they  not  greatly  overween 
Who  deem  tliat  nothing  true  hath  been 
Save  the  unspeakable  Unseen. 

IX. 

One  step  beyond  life's  work-day  things. 
One  more  beat  of  the  soul's  broad  wings, 
One  deeper  sorrow,  sometimes  brings 
The  q;>irit  into  that  great  Vast 
Where  neither  future  is  nor  past ; 
None  knoweth  bow  he  entered  there. 
But,  waking,  finds  his  spirit  where 
He  thought  an  angel  could  not  soar. 
And,  what  he  called  fiilse  dreams  before. 
The  very  air  about  hia  door. 

X. 

These  outward  seemings  are  bufshows 
>Vhereby  the  body  sees  and  knows ; 
Far  down  beneath,  forever  flows 
A  stream  of  subtlest  sympathies 
That  make  our  spirits  strangely  wise 
In  awe,  and  fearful  bodings  dim 
^Vhich,  from  the  sense's  outer  rim. 
Stretch  forth  beyond  our  thought  and  sight, 
Fine  arterias  of  circling  light. 
Pulsed  outward  from  the  Ininite. 
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BT  rSX  AtTTHOR  OF  "  JL  IfXW  BOMX.^' 


YouTf  o  Mr.  Aloozo  Romeo  Rush  was  dreadfully  in 
love — as,  indeed,  which  of  us  is  not?  Everybody 
has  a  passion,  though,  fortunately,  the  objects  are  in- 
finitely various.  Mr.  Alonzo  wva  in  love  with  him- 
self for  a  year  or  two  after  he  took  leave  of  childhood 
and  milk-and-water ;  but  after  that  his  grandmamma 
told  him  he  ought  to  marry,  and  he  forthwith  fell 
violently  in  love  with  his  future  wife,  and  vowed  to 
allow  himself  no  rest  till  he  had  found  her.  This  may 
be  termed  "  love  in  the  abstract,"  which,  as  we  shall 
see,  is  not  without  its  perplexities. 

Mr.  Alonzo  was  a  darling  boy,  an  orphan,  and  the 
heir  of  a  good  Knickerbocker  fortune.  His  grand- 
mamma was  his  guardian,  in  a  sense  beyond  the  cold, 
legal  meaning  of  the  term.  She  picked  the  bones  out 
of  his  fish,  and  reminded  him  of  his  pocket-handker- 
chief, during  all  the  years  of  his  tenderer  boyhood ; 
and,  until  he  was  full  fourteen  years  old,  he  slept  in 
her  room,  and  had  his  face  washed  by  her  own  hands, 
in  warm  water,  every  morning.  Even  after  he  called 
himself  a  man,  she  buttered  his  mufHns  and  tucked  up 
his  bed-clothes,  with  a  solicitude  above  all  praise. 
Thanks  to  her  care  and  attention,  he  reached  the  age 
of  twenty-one  in  safety,  excepting  that  he  was  very 
subject  to  colds,  which  alarmed  his  venerable  relative 
extremely ;  and  excepting  also  that  he  showed  an  un- 
accountable liking  for  the  society  of  a  little  tailoress 
who  had  always  made  his  clothes  during  his  minority. 

But  now,  as  we  have  said,  he  was  dreadfully  in 
love ;  and  what  made  his  situation  the  more  puzsling 
was  that  his  grandmamma,  in  her  various  charges,  had 
entirely  omitted  to  specify  the  lady  to  whom  his  de- 
votions ought  to  be  paid.  She  even  tn-ged  him  to 
choose  for  himself.    What  a  responsibility ! 

*^Only  remember,  Alonzo,"  said  the  good  lady, 
"  that  you  will  never  be  happy  with  a  girl  that  does 
not  like  muffins,  and  that  it  is  as  easy  to  love  a  rich 
girl  as  a  poor  one." 

"  Yes,"  responded  Mr.  Alonzo,  with  rather  an  ab- 
sent air ;  "  yes,  and  as  to  muffins-^"  here  he  sunk  into 
m  reverie. 

"Grandma!"  exclaimed  the  darling,  after  some 
pause,  "  could  n't  you  ask  Parthenia  Blinks  here  to 
tea?" 

"  Certainly,  my  dear,"  said  the  good  lady,  and  she 
mug  the  bell  at  once,  preparatory  to  the  making  of 
several  kinds  of  cake,  and  various  other  good  things. 

The  invitation  was  duly  sent,  and  as  duly  aocq^Med 
by  Miss  Parthenia  Blinks,  who  found  it  politic  always 
to  accept  an  invitatioo,  that  she  might  do  as  she 


pleased  when  the  time  came — a  practice  fully  adopted 
by  many  fashionables. 

The  time  did  come,  and  there  was  the  tea-table,  set 
out  with  four  kinds  of  preserves,  arranged  with  the  most 
exact  quadrangularity ;  in  the  centre  a  large  basket 
heaped  with  cake,  and  at  the  sides  two  mountains  of 
toast  and  muffins ;  tea,  cofiee,  and  various  accessories 
completing  the  prospect. 

The  fine  old  Knickerbocker  parlor  was  in  its  prim- 
mest order,  every  chair  standing  exactly  parallel  with 
its  brother ;  the  tea-kettle  singing  on  its  chafing^ish, 
the  cat  purring  on  the  hearth-rug.  Two  sofas,  covered 
with  needle-work,  were  drawn  up  to  the  fire,  and  the 
mandarins  on  the  chimney-piece  nodded  at  each  other, 
and  at  the  pink  and  azure  shepherds  and  shepherdesses 
which  ornamented  the  space  between  them.  Mr. 
Alonzo  Romeo  Rush  stood  before  the  glass  giving  the 
last  twirl  to  an  obstinate  side-lock,  which,  in  spite  of 
persuasion  and  pomatum,  tcould  obey  that  fate  called 
a  cow-lick. 

An  impetuous  ring  at  the  door.  The  little  tailoress, 
who  had  been  giving  a  parting  glance  at  her  own 
handy-work,  slipped  out  of  the  room,  sighing  softly ; 
and  Alonzo  and  his  grandmamma  sealed  themselves  on 
the  opposite  sofas,  for  symmetry's  sake. 

A  billet  in  a  gilded  envelop.  Miss  Parthenia  Blinks' 
regrets. 

*'  What  an  impudent  thing!"  said  the  old  lady,  with 
a  toss  of  her  cap.  (We  do  not  know  whether  she 
meant  the  act  or  the  young  lady.)  "  But  come,  my 
dear,  you  shall  eat  the  muffins,  and  never  mind  her. 
The  next  time  I  ask  Miss  Blinks  it  will  do  her  good, 
I  know." 

"  Mr.  Alonzo,  nothing  daimted  by  this  mortifying 
slight,  turned  his  thoughts  next  to  Miss  Justina  Cuy* 
pers,  a  young  lady  who  resided  with  two  maiden 
aunts  in  a  house  which  had  suflered  but  little  change 
since  the  Revolution.  The  first  step  which  suggested 
itself  to  the  darling,  was  to  ask  Miss  Cuypers  to  ride; 
but  to  reach  this  golden  apple  the  aunts  must  be  pro- 
pitiated, and  therefore  it  was  judged  best  that  grand- 
mamma should  make  one  of  the  party,  in  order  that 
none  of  the  proprieties  might  be  violated.  Alonzo 
was  charioteer,  but,  as  he  was  not  much  accustomed 
to  driving,  his  grandmamma  felt  it  her  duty  to  take  the 
reins  out  of  his  hands  very  frequently,  besides  giving 
him  many  directions  as  to  which  rein  he  ou^t  to  poll, 
in  meeting  the  numerous  vehicles  which  they  en- 
countered on  the  Haarlsm  road.  Whether  from  the 
excess  of  his  passion  for  Miss  Cuypers,  who  never 
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tipcike  once  the  whole  way,  or  whether  from  the  con- 
fusion  incident  to  reiterated  instructions,  poor  Mr. 
Alonzo  did  finish  the  drive  by  an  overturn,  which  did 
not  kill  any  body,  but  spoiled  the  young  lady's  new 
bonnet,  and  covered  her  admirer  with  mud  and  c<m- 
fusion. 

The  failure  of  theite  kindly  attempts  of  his  grand- 
manmia  to  save  him  the  trouble  of  getting  a  wife,  taught 
Mr.  Alonzo  a  lesson.  He  drew  the  astute  inference 
that  old  ladies  were  not  good  proxies  in  all  cases.  He 
even  thought  of  taking  the  matter  into  his  own  hands, 
and  with  this  view  it  was  not  long  before  he  set  out, 
like  a  prince  in  a  fairy  tale,  to  seek  his  fortune. 

The  first  house  he  came  to— that  is  to  say,  the  one 
to  which  his  footsteps  turned  most  naturally — was  one 
belonging  to  a  distant  connection  of  his  grandmamma, 
a  lady  whose  ancestor  came  over  with  Hendrick  Hud- 
son, or,  as  tb^  family  clirouiclers  insisted,  a  little  be- 
fore. Miss  Alida  Van  Der  Benschoten,  the  daughter 
of  this  lady — ^a  fresh  sprout  from  the  time-honored 
tree — might  have  been  known  to  Alonzo,  but  that  he 
had  always  hidden  himself  when  her  mamma  brought 
her  to  pay  her  annual  visit  to  his  grandmama.  She 
resided  with  her  mother,  one  ancient  sister,  and  two 
great  rude  brothers,  on  the  borders  of  the  city,  in  one 
of  those  tempting  ruralities  called  cottages,  built  of 
brick,  three  stories  high,  and  furnished  with  balconies 
and  verandahs  of  cast  iron,  all  very  agricultural  in- 
deed, as  a  certain  lady  said  of  a  green  door.  The 
idea  of  Miss  Alida  being  once  entertained,  the  shrub- 
beries about  the  Van  Der  Benscholen  cottage,  consist- 
ing of  three  allheas,  a  private  hedge,  and  a  Madeira 
vine,  seemed  to  invite  a  Romeo,  and  our  hero  resolved 
to  open  his  first  act  with  a  balcony  scene.  Not  that  he 
had  a  speech  ready ;  for  if  he  had  he  would  have  de- 
livered it  in  the  parlor ;  but  he  had  heard  much  of  the 
/  power  of  sweet  sounds,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  try- 
ing them  upon  the  heart  of  Miss  Alida  before  he  ven- 
tured upon  words,  as  Hannibal,  (was  n't  it  ?)  having 
rocks  to  soften,  tried  vinegar  before  pickaxes.  Having 
oAen  encountered  bands  of  music  in  the  streets  at 
night— or  rather  the  evening,  for  his  grandmamma 
never  allowed  him  to  be  out  after  ten — he  concluded 
the  business  of  these  patrols  to  be  serenading;  and, 
making  great  exertions  to  find  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful companies,  he  engaged  their  leader  to  be  in  full 
force  before  Mrs.  Van  Der  Benscbotcn  s  door  on  a 
certain  evening,  resolved  himself  to  lie,  perdu^  in 
convenient  spot,  ready  to  speak  if  the  young  lady 
should  appear  on  the  balcony,  as  he  did  not  doubt  she 
would.  The  Coryphaeus  of  the  band  was  true  to  his 
promise,  and  he  and  his  followers  l^d  played  with  all 
their  might  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  when,  observing  no 
demonstration  from  the  house,  and  feeling  rather 
chilly,  they  consulted  their  employer  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  continuing. 

"Oh !  go  on,  go  on,"  whispered  Mr.  Alonzo ;  "  she 
isn't  waked  up  yet !  (The  youth  understood  the  true 
object  of  a  serenade.)  Play  away  till  you  hear  some- 
thing." 

And,  on  the  word,  Washington's  March  aroused 
the  weary  echoes,  if  not  Miss  Alida. 

This  new  attack  certainly  was  not  in  vain.     A 


window  was  soAly  opened,  and  as  the  band,  inspired 
by  this  sign  of  life,  threw  new  vigor  into  their  instru- 
mentation, a  copious  shower  of  boots,  boot-jacks, 
billets  of  wood,  and  various  other  missiles,  untimed 
the  performers,  who,  in  spite  of  the  martial  spirit 
breathed  but  just  before,  all  ran  away  forthwith. 

Mr.  Alonzo  scorned  to  follow,  particularly  as  he 
had  a  snug  berth  under  one  of  the  three  altheas ;  but 
a  voice  crying  "  Seek  him — seek  him.  Vixen  I"  and 
the  long  bounds  of  a  dog  in  the  back  yard  dislodged 
him,  and  he  made  an  ignominious  retreat. 

We  dare  not  describe  the  dreams  of  our  hero  that 
night ;  but  we  record  it  to  his  everlasting  credit  that 
he  was  not  disheartened  by  this  inauspicious  conclu- 
sion of  his  daring  adventure.  He  ascribed  the  rude 
interruption,  very  correctly,  to  one  of  Miss  Alida's 
brothers ;  and  every  time  he  met  one  of  them  in  the 
street  he  used  to  tell  his  grandmmama  of  it  when  he 
came  home,  always  adding  that  he  only  wished  he 
knew  whether  thai  toas  the  one  ! 

Music  was  still  a  good  resource,  and  Mr.  Alonzo 
resolved  to  try  it  in  another  form.  He  knew  a  young 
gentleman  who  played  the  guitar,  and  sang  many  a 
soft  Spanish  ditty  to  its  seductive  twanging ;  and,  as 
this  youth  happened  to  be  a  good-natured  fellow,  and 
one  who  did  a  large  amount  of  serenading  on  hia  own 
account,  it  was  not  difiicult  to  persuade  him  to  at- 
tempt s<nnething  for  a  friend. 

So,  when  next  the  i'air  moon  favored  the  stricken- 
hearted,  the  two  young  men,  choosing  a  spot  of  deepest 
shade,  beset  Miss  Alida  with  music  of  a  far  more  in- 
sidious character  than  that  fir»t  employed  by  the  inex- 
perienced Alonzo.  Few  female  hearts  can  resist  the 
infiucnce  of  such  bewitching  airs  as  those  with  which 
good-natured  Hurry  Blunt  endeavored  to  expound  his 
friend's  sweet  meanings;  and,  after  a  whole  round  of 
sentiment  had  rung  from  the  guitar,  and  the  far 
sweeter  tenor  of  its  owner,  a  window  opened  once 
more,  and  poor  Mr.  Alonzo  scampered  ofl'  incon- 
tinent. 

Harry,  who  had  not  been  exposed  to  the  storm 
which  rewarded  the  previous  serenade,  stood  his 
ground,  and  hud  the  satisfaction  of  picking  up  a  deli- 
cate bouquet  which  fell  just  before  him  in  the  moon- 
light. This  he  carried,  most  honorably,  to  his  friend, 
whom  he  supposed  to  be  already  in  Miss  Alida's  good 
graces. 

"  What  sliall  I  do?"  said  Mr.  Alonzo,  who  had  a 
dim  perception  of  the  responsibility  attached  to  this 
favor  from  a  lady. 

"  Do !"  exclaimed  Harry,  laughing,  "  why,  order  a 
splendid  one  at  N — 's,  and  send  a  servant  with  it  to- 
morrow, with  your  compliments." 

"  So  I  w'ill  I — see  if  I  don't,"  said  Mr.  Alonzo,  de- 
lighted.   *'  I  '11  get  one  as  big  as  a  dinner-plate." 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolve,  he  called  up  an  old 
family  servant,  and,  locking  the  door,  gave  him  ample 
directions,  and  in  the  most  solemn  manner. 

"  And  mind,  Moses,"  said  young  master,  "  get  one 
of  the  very  largest  size,  and  give  whatever  they  ask." 
Hapless  Alonzo!  Why  not  put  on  thy  hat,  and  go 
forth  to  choose  thy  bouquet  in  pers<xi  ?  Moses  took 
the  ten-dollar  note,  which  Alonzo  handed  him,  and  de- 
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parted  with  iDJoncUona  to  utmost  speed  and  inviolable 
discretion. 

"  Mr.  Alonzo  paced  the  floor,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who,  having  done  his  best,  feels  that  he  ought  to  suc- 
ceed, till  at  length  the  returning  steps  of  his  messen- 
ger greeted  his  ear. 

*<  Well,  Mose !  have  you  carried  it?  Did  you  get 
a  handsome  one  ?  Did  you  see  her  ?  What  did  she 
say?" 

Poor  Moses  showed  the  entire  white  of  his  eyes. 

<'  Why,  massa,"  said  he  "  you  ax  me  too  many 
questions Uo  onst.  I  got  him,  and  I  carried  him  to 
Miss  Van  Der  Benschotcn's  house,  but  I  no  see  the 
young  woman ;  but  I  tell  the  colored  geptleman  at  the 
door  who  sent  him." 

"That  was  right,"  said  Mr.  Alonzo;  "but  was  it 
large  and  handsome,  Moses  ?" 

"  Monstrous  big,  massa;  ^ig  as  dat  stand,  any  how ! 
And  here 's  the  change;  I  beat  him  down  a  good  deal, 
for  he  ask  two  shillin,  and  I  make  him  take  eighteen 
pence." 

And  it  was  with  much  self-complacency  that  good 
old  Moses  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  a  handful  of 
money. 

"  Change !"  said  Mr.  Alonzo,  with  much  misgiving, 
"  change ! — eighteen  pence— two  shillings — ^what  are 
you  talking  about?  What  kind  of  flowers  were 
they  ?" 

"  Ob !  beautiful  flowers,  massa.  There  was  pi*nies 
and  laylocks,  and  paas-blumechies,  and  ebery  ting !" 

We  will  only  say  that  if  hard  words  could  break 
bones,  poor  old  Moses  would  not  have  had  a  whole 
one  left  in  his  body — but  of  what  avail  ? 

Next  day  came  out  invitations  for  a  large  party  at 
Mrs.  Van  Der  Benschotcn's,  and  Harry  Blunt,  who 
had  been  spied  out  by  one  of  the  belligerent  brothers 
of  Miss  Alida,  and  recognized  as  the  hero  of  the 
serenade  d  V  Espagnolj  A^-as  invited,  while  our  poor 
friend,  Alonzo,  was  overlooked  entirely,  in  spile  of 
the  laugh  which  his  elegant  bouquet  had  aflTorded  the 
young  ladies. 

The  morning  after  the  party,  Alonzo  encountered 
his  friend  Harr)',  w^ho  had  been  much  surprised  at  his 
absence. 

"Why  didn't  you  go?"  he  asked;  "it  was  a 
splendid  afl'air.  I  heard  of  your  bouquet,  but  I  ex- 
plained, and  you  need  not  mind.  Write  a  note  your- 
self—that will  set  all  right  again." 

"  Would  you  really?"  said  Mr.  Alonzo,  earnestly. 

"  To  be  sure  I  would  I    Come,  do  it  at  once." 

But  Alonzo  recollected  that  he  had  not  yet  found 
much  time  to  bestow  on  his  education,  so  that  the 
writing  of  a  note  would  be  somewhat  of  an  under- 
taking. 

"  Can 't  you  do  it  for  me  ?"  said  he;  "  you  are  used 
to  these  things." 

"  Oh,  yes,  certainly,"  said  the  obliging  Harry,  and 
be  dashed  ofl*  a  very  pretty  note,  enveloped  it,  eommB 
^      ilfaut^  and  directed  it  to  Mise  Van  4)er  Benschoten, 
Hununing-Bird  Place. 

A  most  obliging  answer  was  retiuned — an  answer 
requiring  a  reply;  and,  by  the  aid  of  his  friend  Harry, 
Mr.  Alonzo  Romeo  Rush  kept  up  his  skle  of  the  cor- 
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respondence  with  so  modi  spirit,  that,  in  the  course  of 
a  week  or  two,  he  was  invited  to  call  at  the  rural 
residence,  with  an  understanding  on  all  sides  that  this 
mterview  was  to  be  the  end  of  protocols,  and  the  in- 
cipient stage  of  definitive  arrangements  which  would 
involve  the  future  happiness  of  a  pair  of  hearts. 

It  was  an  anxious  morning,  that  which  fitted  out 
Mr.  Alonzo  Romeo  Rush  for  this  expedition.  His 
grandmamma  washed  and  combed  him,  and  the  little 
tailoress  brushed  his  clothes,  picking  ofl*  every  parti- 
cle of  lint  with  her  slender  fingers,  and  thinking,  when 
she  had  done,  that  he  stood  the  very  perfection  of  hu- 
man loveliness. 

"  Thank  you,  Mary,"  said  he,  very  kindly,  and,  as 
he  looked  at  her,  he  could  not  but  notice  the  deep 
blush  which  covered  a  cheek  usually  pale  for  want 
of  exercise  and  amusement. 

However,  this  was  no  time  to  look*  at  tailoresses ; 
and  Mr.  Alonzo  was  soon  on  his  Vay  to  Humming 
Bird  Place. 

How  his  hand  trembled  as  he  fumbled  for  the  bell- 
handle,  and  how  reminiscences  crowded  upon  him  as 
he  saw  on  the  step  a  large  dog  which  he  knew  by  in- 
tuition to  be  the  very  Vixen  of  the  serenade.  Then  to 
think  of  what  diflerent  circumstanoes  he  stood  in  at 
present !  Oh !  it  was  overpowering,  and  Mr.  Alonso 
was  all  in  a  perspiration  when  the  servant  opened  the 
door. 

"  Is  Miss  Van  Der  Benschoten  at  home  ?" 

"  Yes  sir !"    A  low  bow.    "  Walk  up  stairs,  sir  T* 

Another  low  bow.  The  servant  must  have  guessed 
his  errand. 

He  was  ushered  into  a  twilight  drawing-room,  and 
sat  down,  his  heart  throbbing  so  that  it  madfe  the  sofa- 
cushions  quiver. 

Hark  I — a  footstep — a  lady — and  in  another  instant 
Mr.  Alonzo  had  taken  a  small  hand  without  venture 
ing  to  look  at  the  face  of  the  owner.  He  had  for- 
gotten to  prepare  a  speech,  so  he  held  the  little  hand 
and  meditated  one. 

At  length  he  began — "  Miss  Van  Der  Benschoten, 
my  grandmamma — "  and  here,  at  fault,  he  looked  up 
inadvertently. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Ruth !"  exclaimed  the 
lady. 

"  I— am  sick—"  said  Alonzo,  making  a  rash  for 
the  street  door. 

The  lady  was  the  elder  sister  of  Miss  Alida,  dimin- 
utive, ill-formed,  and  with  such  a  face  as  one  sees  in 
very  severe  nightmare. 

Alonzo  reached  his  grandmamma's,  and  the  first  per- 
son he  met  as  he  dashed  through  the  hall  was  the 
little  tailoress. 

We  know  not  if  he  had  made  a  Jeptha-like  vow  in 
the  course  c^  his  transit;  but  he  caught  the  hand  of  his 
humble  friend,  and  said,  with  startling  energy, 

"  Mary !  will  you  marry  me?" 

"I  *  I !"  said  the  poor  girl,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

But  Alonzo,  now  in  earnest,  Ibond  no  tack  of  words ; 
and  the  result  was  that  he  drew  Mary*s  arm  through 
his,  and  half  led,  half  carried  her  straight  to  his  grand- 
mamma's sofa. 

"  Grandma  I"  said  he,  "  this  shall  be  my  wife  or 
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nobody.  I  have  tried  to  love  a  rich  girl,  but  I  love 
Mary  without  trying.  Give  us  your  blessing,  grand- 
ma,- and  let 's  have  the  wedding  at  once !" 

The  old  lady,  speechless,  could  only  hold  up  both 
hands ;  but  Alouzo,  inspired  by  real  feeling,  looked  so 
different  from  the  soulless  darling  he  had  ever  seemed, 
that  she  felt  an  involuntary  respect  which  prevented 
her  opposing  his  will  very  decidedly.    It  was  not  long 


before  he  obtained  an  absolute  permission  to  be  happy 
in  his  own  way.    Wise  grandmamma ! — say  we. 

Mary  was  always  a  good  girl,  and  riding  in  her 
own  carriage  has  made  her  a  beauty,  too.  She  is  not 
the  only  lady  of  the  "  aucune"  family  who  flourishes 
within  our  bounds.  As  for  our  friend  Alonzo,  he 
smiles  instead  of  sighing,  as  he  passes  Uunmiiug-Bird 
Place. 


AARON    ON    MOUNT    HOR. 


BT  ME8.  LYDIA  U.  SlOOlTaXST. 


Thx  somnier  day  declined  o'er  Edom's  vales, 
As  on,  through  Windmg  paths  of  lone  Mount  Hor, 
Three  men  went  traveling  slow.    One  moved  with  pain  ,* 
His  white  beard  »weeping  o'er  hia  reverend  breast, 
And  ever,  u  the  ascent  steeper  grew, 
More  heavily  did  lean  on  those  who  lent 
Their  kindly  aid. 

I  see  the  mitred  brow 
Of  the  High-Priest  of  Israel — and  anon, 
As  the  slant  ran  sends  forth  a  stronger  beam 
Through  the  qiarse  boughs  and  cones  of  terebinth. 
His  dazzling  breast-plate  like  a  rainbow  gleams. 

Methinks  he  communes  with  the  past,  and  calls 
The  buried  years.    Each,  like  a  flitting  ghost, 
Comes  with  its  memories  up,  and  glides  away. 
Once  more  the  moan  of  Egypt  meets  his  ear. 
As  when  her  first-bom  died — the  sullen  surge 
Of  the  divided  sea,  enforced  to  leave 
Its  ancieut.chaimels,  and  the  affrighted  cry 
Of  Israel  at  red  Sinai's  awful  base. 
Their  murmurings,  and  their  mockings,  and  their  strife, — 
The  sin  at  Meribah, — the  desert-graves 
Fed  with  their  recreant  race— all  rise  anew. 
And  pass  before  him  as  a  troubled  dream. 

But  lo !  his  features  wear  a  brightening  tinge. 
And  o'er  his  high,  anointed  brow  there  gleams 
A  transient  smile.    Caught  he  a  glorious  view 
Of  that  eternal  Canaan,  fair  with  light. 
And  watered  by  the  river  of  his  God, 
Where  was  his  heritage  ?    Or  stole  the  song 
Of  Miriam's  timbrel  o'er  the  flood  of  death. 
Wooing  him  onward  through  the  last,  faint  steps 
Of  wearied  life  ? 

And  now  they  reach  the  spot 


Where  he  had  come  to  die.    Strange  heaviness 
Settled  around  his  spirit.    Then  he  knew 
That  death's  dark  angel  stretched  a  sable  wing 
'Tween  him  and  earth.    The  altar,  and  the  ark, 
The  luiuttered  mysteries  seen  within  the  vail. 
Those  deep-set  traces  of  his  inmost  soul, 
Grew  dim  and  vanished. 

So,  with  trembling  hand. 
He  hasted  to  nnclo^  the  priestly  robe 
And  cast  it  o'er  his  son,  and  on  his  head    . 
The  mitre  place ;  while,  with  a  feeble  voice. 
He  blessed,  and  bade  him  keep  his  garments  pure 
From  blood  of  souls.    But  then,  as  Moses  raised 
The  mystic  breast-plate,  and  that  dying  eye 
Caught  the  last  radiance  of  those  precious  stones, 
By  whose  oracular  and  fearful  light 
Jehovah  had  so  oft  his  vn\l  revealed 
Unto  the  chosen  tribes  whom  Aaron  loved 
In  all  their  wanderings — but  whose  promised  land 
He  might  not  look  upon— he  sadly  laid 
His  head  upon  the  mountain's  turfy  breast, 
And  with  one  prayer,  half  wrapped  in  stifled  groans. 
Gave  up  the  ghost. 

"Stedfast  beside  the  dead. 
With  folded  arms  and  face  uplift  to  Heaven, 
The  prophet  Mt)8e9  stood — as  if  by  faith 
Following  the  saiiited  soul.    No  sigh  of  gfrief. 
Nor  sign  of  earthly  passion  marked  the  man 
Who  once  on  Sinai's  top  had  talked  with  God. 
— But  the  young  priest  knelt  down,  with  quivering  lip. 
And  pressed  his  forehead  on  the  pulseless  breast. 
And  mid  the  gifts  uf  sacerdotal  power 
And  dignity  entrusted  to  his  hand, 
Remembering  but  the  father  tliat  he  loved — 
Long  with  his  filial  tears  bedewed  the  clay. 


MENTAL    SOLITUDE. 


IT  KLIZABXTH  0KS8  SMITH,  AITTHOR  OF  "  TUK  SIXLSSS  GHILO,"  ETC. 


Tbkrb  is  a  solitude  tiie  muid  creates, 

A  solitude,  of  holy  thought,  profound — 
Alone,  save  there  the  "  Soul's  Ideal"  waits, 

It  maketh  to  itself  a  hallowed  ground. 
Lo !  the  proud  eagle  when  he  highest  soars, 

Leaves  the  dim  earth  and  shadows  far  behind- 
Alone,  the  thunder-cloud  arotmd  him  roars, 


And  the  reft  pinion  flutters  in  the  wind. 
Alone,  he  soars  where  higher  regions  sleep. 

And  the  calm  ether  owns  nor  storm  nor  cloud — 
And  thus  the  soul  its  upward  way  must  keep. 

And  leave  behind  the  tempests  raging  loud — 
Alone,  to  God  bear  up  its  heavy  weight 
Of  htunan  hope  and  fear,  nor  feel  "  all  desokte." 


THE    RECTOR'S    DAUGHTER, 

OR  THE   CJISTLE   AND  THE   COTTAGE. 


{C<miliida/timpagi  ISB.) 


CHAPTER  in. 


Tbe  nmuneT  ud  Ihe  winter  pused  sway,  sod  Blill 
Cl*ra  Dormer  Tsceived  do  \euer  or  taken  from  her 
lover.  Poor  girl  I  she  wat  dtoning  for  her  lauli,  uid 
bore  tbe  luapenM  meekly,  but  ii  paled  ber  cbeek  and 
drank  ihe  aofl  ligbl  from  ber  eyet.  It  gave  a  tai 
BWeelDCH  to  ber  voice,  and  a  laoguor  1o  every  move- 
menl,  whicli  awoke  ibe  anxielir  of  ber  good  I'atber  to 
a  painful  degree.  He  saw  ibal  ibere  was  sorrow 
preying  upon  hi*  cbild,  and  be  knew  thai  ibough 
"  It  breathpt  no  ilfh  uid  shflib  no  lear, 

And  the  bind  reeior  was  himself  suffiring  also,  for 
Ibings  had  not  goae  well  wilh  him  during  the  year  of 
trial  to  his  daughter.  Before  the  birthoftbis  onlyaod 
darling  child,  be  bad  occupied  ibe  rectorship  of  Ebroo 
Perish— honored,  traoquil,  and  thoroughly  ratinfied  in 
tbe  bumble  sphere  of  duly  which  tbe  Almighty  had 
appointed  lo  him.  In  the  fullness  of  his  content,  be 
bad  almost  foi^tea  ibe  terms  on  wbicb  the  rector- 
ship had  been  bestowed  by  his  patron. 

From  rome  caprice,  or,  perhaps,  reluctance  to  al- 
low po»-er  to  escape  entirely  from  bis  grasp,  tbe  Earl 
of  Horton,  on  Ihe  presenlalion  of  tbis  living,  bad  ex- 
acted a  promi»  from  tbe  rector  that  it  should  be 
rendered  back  lo  him,  should  he  at  any  time  becotne 
dissatisfied  with  Ihe  manner  in  which  its  duties  were 
performed.  It  was  a  mere  provision  against  what 
was  doubtless  an  almost  impossible  contingency,  Ihe 
earl  observed  at  tlie  time,  and  the  idea  that  his  parish 
could  ever  pass  into  other  bands  had  sca^vely  entered 
Ihe  good  rector's  mind  daring  the  nineteen  years  in 
which  he  bad  performed  its  duties.  But  he  was  sud- 
denly and  harshly  aroused  from  this  Mate  oT  tranquil 
•ecurily.  All  al  once,  without  warning,  and  almost 
without  apology  for  the  ungenerous  ad,  be  received 
a  letter  from  Lord  Horton  derosDding  immediate  aur- 
render  of  tbe  rsetorahip.  In  leas  ttan  three  weeln 
alter  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  a  new  netar  bad  takoi 
possGssioa  of  the  parsonage,  and 
a  boarder  with  his  cbild  in  thi 


It  was  B  smell  chamber  which  the  dapceed  clergy- 
man occupied,  and  a  little  closet,  in  which  bis  child 
slept,  opened  from  it.  A  few  books,  and  Iwo  or  three 
articles  uf  choice  old  furniture,  gave  an  air  of  comfort 
to  tbe  roan,  thoogfa  it  was  tmcarpeted,  aitd  tba  foo(- 


serrer.  The  rector  was  reposing  in  hia  easy  chair, 
which,  in  its  elaborate  workmanship,  bore  ■  strong 
coDlrasttotbe  olher  rude  seats  standing  primly  sgainsi 
Ihe  wall.  A  aoil,  haiy  twilight  filled  tbe  room  with 
an  atmoM  palpable  atmosphere  of  golden  purple,  a. 
breeze  crept  through  a  passion-flower,  entangled  over 
Ibe  rude  laliics,  rustling  the  heavy  foliage,  and  sway 
ing  Ihe  glorious  flowers  lo  and  fro  in  tbe  rich  ligbt,  tfll 
il  almcai  seemed  as  if  Ibe  dowen  were  smiling  and 
murmuring  together,  devising  some  pleasant  means  of 
consolation  to  tbe  good  man  within. 

Still  tbe  rector  was  very  sad.  The  open  lattice 
commanded  a  view  of  tbe  tittle  rustic  church,  tha 
porch,  buried  in  ivy,  and  a  footpelh  leading  from  Ibo 
parsonage,  which  be  had  trod  almost  every  Sabbath 
for  nineteoi  years.  Like  a  bird  driven  forth  frim  tha 
tree  where  hi*  younglings  j-et  nestled,  be  gaied  sadlf 
upon  this  familiar  scene.  Still  he  was  resigned — tba 
tears  stole  to  his  eye*,  and  hia  finely  cut  lip  trembled 
as  be  thought  of  the  past — hii  desk  occupied  by  an- 
other, his  parisbioners  lislening  disccutentedly  la  a 
slienge  voice — il  was  pily  for  them,  afleclion,  grief, 
lendemeas,  but  no  selfish  regTM,  that  brought  thoia 
drapt  to  the  good  men's  eyes. 

The  door  opened,  and  Clara  glided  from  the  adjoin- 
ing closet— ber  cottage  bonnet  was  tied  on,  and  she 
bad  flung  a  light  scarf  over  tbe  dress  of  simple  calico 
that  was  now  her  usual  humble  apparel. 

"Goodeveoing,  papa,  I  shall  return  directly,"  she 
said,  in  a  sweet  voice,  a*  she  bent  over  bis  chair  sitd 

She  felt  ihel  his  cbeek  was  wet  with  tears,  and, 
winding  her  aim  again  about  his  neck,  her  eyes  took 
the  direction  of  bis,  and  she  stood  gaiing  coi  Ibe  little 
church  till  ber  own  eyes  became  misty. 
Clara,  my  child." 


"Wei 


B  forgotten  what  I  wished  to  say. 
Are  you  going  oul?" 

"  yea,  father." 

"  But  not  lo  tbe  cburch,  Clara,  not  Ibere — I  do  not 
like  lo  see  you  o«ne  back  with  that  sad  look  to  oAea." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Clara,  inn  low  voice,  "perbqa  it 
would  be  better  for  us  both  if  we  would  go  far  away." 

"Ah,  Clara,  Clara,  do  not  speak  in  tbBl'WBy--do 
you  forget,  child,  your  mother  lies  yooder  1" 
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"Alas!"  said  the  young  girl,  onoe  more  bending 
down  and  kissing  the  high  forehead  of  her  parent ; 
"  alas !  I  forget  nothing ;"  she  paused  a  moment,  and, 
pressing  her  cheek  close  to  his,  added,  in  a  broken 
voice,  "  but  we  cannot  starve,  my  father." 

The  rector  startled,  turned  round  in  his  seat,  and 
looked  ahnost  with  an  ab  of  aft>ight  oo  his  ohild« 

*'  It  is  now  four  months  since  our  last  guinea  was 
paid  to  the  good  friends  who  have  gixren  us  a  home — 
they  strive  to  conceal  it,  but  we  are  becoming  a  bur- 
den to  them."  m 

''  You  are  right,  my  child,"  said  the  rector,  falling 
helplessly  into  his  chair ;  "  we  may  become  burden- 
some, and  is  there  no  money  left,  my  child  V* 

''  Alas !  the  few  pounds  we  had  on  leaving  the  par- 
sonage are  escpended  long  ago,"  replied  the  young 
girl. 
"  And  we  are  in  debt  I" 

"Yes,  father,  in  debt! — ^I  hacTnot  mentioned  this 
else.  I  have  earned  a  little  by  my  needle-work,  and 
if  we  ooold  move  to  a  larger  place,  where  purchasers 
were  more  plenty,  I  might  perhaps  do  better." 

"  No,  child — ^no,  I  liave  been  to  blame.  To-mor- 
row I  will  set  forth  and  see  what  can  be  done;  I 
had  powerful  friends  once.  We  must  go  up  to  Lon- 
don again ;  some  of  them  may  remember  me  yet — we 
will  not  ask  for  much ;  a  humble  living  worth  fifty  or 
sixty  pounds  per  year.  "We  could  live  very  snugly 
on  that,  Clara,  and  find  something  for  the  poor  besides. 
I  should  not  have  rested  inactive  so  long.  But  it  was 
hard  to  think  of  leaving  the  bed  yonder  where  your 
mother  lies — the  old  church." 

Hie  poor  clergyman  sat  down  again,  for  the  thoughts 
of  leaving  that  beloved  spot  almost  overcame  his 
newly  aroused  energies. 

"  Do  n't  mind  me,"  he  said,  turning  his  head  aside 
as  Clara  bent  tenderly  over  him,  for  she  knew  how 
keenly  he  must  suffer  at  the  thoughts  of  going  forth 
from  his  beloved  parish.  "Don't  fear  that  I  shall 
give  way  again.  I  will  start  for  Lond(Mi  to-morrow ; 
but  leave  me  alone  now — alone  with  A^r,"  he  added, 
pointing  to  the  little  grave-yard  behind  the  church." 
The  young  girl  still  hesitated. 
"  But  the  money,  alas !  where  can  we  get  money 
to  pay  oiu"  expenses  up  to  London  ?"  she  said  at  last. 

The  poor  rector  was  so  unused  to  any  \^'ants  which 
his  small  income  had  not  supplied,  that  he  looked  upon 
his  child  almost  in  affright. 

"  Money,"  he  said,  "  true  true,  where  can  we  find 
money  ?" 

"  I  have,"  said  Clara,  almost  trembling—"  I  have 
the  pearl  bracelet  yet." 

"  Your  mother's  pearls,  the  bracelet  which  was  on 
her  arm  when  we  were  married  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Clara,  in  a  very  low  voice ;  "  yes,  the 
same — ^but  what  can  we  do— it  is  our  all." 

"  True,  true,"  replied  the  sorrowful  man,  covering 
his  eyes  with  his  hand." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Clara,  still  in  a  humble  and  low 
voice,  "  perhaps  I  can  dispose  of  it.  The  Lady  Jane 
is  expected  every  day  at  the  castle,  the  housekeeper 
told  me  so  last  night— perhaps  she  will  advance 
money  to  carry  us  up  to  London,  and  keep  the  bracelet 


till  we  can  repay  her — ^then  you  know  we  need  not 
part  with  it  entirely." 

"  You  are  a  good  child — a  blessing  to  me,  Clara— 
what  could  I  do  without  you?  Come  kiss  me — there, 
there,  do  as  you  like,  but  remember,  darling,  we  must 
get  the  pearls  back  again — /ar  pearls — how  like  you 
are  to  her  just  now.  Cc»ne,  oome,  God  will  not  for- 
sake us.  He  never  docs  forsake  those  who  trust  in 
him." 

The  good  clergyman  broke  off  abruptly,  for  as  he 
lifted  his  head  he  saw  the  church  bell  b^^  to  vibrate 
in  the  rustic  steeple,  and  then  a  merry  peal  rang  loud 
and  cherrily  on  the  sunset  air.  /  Then  came  the  tramp 
of  horses,  the  rattle  of  wheels,  and  a  traveling  chariot 
swept  by,  followed  by  two  other  carriages  covered 
with  dust,  and  laden  down  with  servants  and  luggage. 
Clara  sprung  forward  and  looked  eagerly  at  the  first 
carriage.  It  contained  three  persons,  two  gentlemen 
and  a  lady.  The  last,  a  woman  of  commanding  and 
brilliant  beauty,  who  bent  forward  as  she  drove  by, 
gave  a  quick  glance  through  the  open  lattice  where 
the  rector  and  his  daughter  were  sitting,  and  thus,  ex- 
cept for  one  instant,  concealed  her  traveling  compan- 
ions completely  from  view. 

"  It  is  she.  It  is  the  Lady  Jane — and  the  earl,  and, 
and — ^no,  no,  I  am  dreaming,  father.  It  \^'as  not  him. 
Did  you  see,  father — did  you  see?  No,  no,  how 
foolish  I  am !"  And,  covering  her  face  with  both 
hands,  Clara  withdrew  behind  her  father's  chair,  and 
strove  to  conceal  the  agitation  that  had  set  her  slight 
form  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

The  rector  half  arose,  passed  his  arm  around  Clara's 
waist,  and,  drawing  her  gently  forward,  kissed  her 
forehead. 

"There,  darling,  there.  He  will  come,  or  if  not, 
Clara,  you  have  your  father,  and  he  loves  you  so 
much — oh,  you  cannot  guess  how  much.  But  his 
heart  aches  so  over  this  pale  cheek,  these  eyes  so 
ready  to  brim  with  tears." 

"  I  will  try,  oh,  I  will  try  so  earnestly  to  think  of 
nothing  but  you,  my  dear,  kind,  good  father,"  said 
Clara,  winding  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and  smiling 
through  her  tears  as  she  bent  her  head  back  and  looked 
into  his  face. 

"  Bless  you,  child — ^bless  you,  we  shall  be  happy 
yet.  Come,  come,  now  that  your  bonnet  is  on  we 
will  walk  out  a  little — come." 

The  father  and  daughter  went  forth  together.    They 

wandered  about  the  church,  by  the  old  rock  on  the 

river's   brink,    and  stood  for  a  little  time   by   the 

grave  where  the  wife  and  mother  of  those  two  pure 

hearted  bemgs  had  been  sleeping  so  many  years. 

They  talked  together  of  the  past,  of  the  artist  who  had 

left  them  for  a  time— for  they  could  not  believe  him 

false — of  the  wife  who  had  left  them  forever.    Clara 

had  no  thought  which  she  did  not  give  freely  to  her 

father,  and  he — the  good  man — ^never  had  a  thought 

which  was  not  blended  with  his  child.    She  was  a 

portion  of  his  own  heart.    She  was  in  his  prayers,  in 

his  dreams.     She  was  the  memory  of  his   bride, 

hovering  about  him  in  renewed  youth.    She  was  all 

that  he  had  to  love  on  earth,  and,  though  he  looked 

upon  all  mankind  as  his  brethem,  that  sweet  girl  was 
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the  link  between  his  soul  and  the  sainted  one  in 
heaven. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Earl  of  Horton  sat  alone  in  his  library,  a  large 
and  richly  furnished  room,  which  opened  to  one  of  the 
moat  beautiful  gladea  in  his  broad  park.  He  was  look- 
ing through  the  arched  window  at  a  little  rustic 
church,  which  formed  a  picturesque  object  in  the  dis- 
tance. Glimpses  of  a  bright  stream  broke  up,  now 
and  then,  through  the  foliage  that  lay  between  the 
castle  and  that  distant  object.  The  morning  was  yet 
radiant  with  sun-kindled  verdure,  and  nothing  could 
have  been  more  tranquilizing  than  the  landscape  with- 
out, or  more  luxurious  than  the  costly  objects  which 
surrounded  him  within  doors.  But  the  earl  was  ill  at 
ease.  His  steward  had  just  left  him,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  slate  of  des- 
titution into  which  his  arbitrary  exercise  of  power  had 
reduced  the  man  who  had  so  long  found  his  happiness 
in  the  duties  of  that  little  church  which  stood  before 
him  in  the  calm  distance,  an  object  of  continual  self- 
reproach. 

While  these  unpleasant  thoughts  were  passing 
through  his  mind,  a  door  opened  and  his  daughter 
entered  the  library. 

There  were  few  women  in  England  who  equaled 
the  Lady  Jane  in  that  peculiar  and  severe  style  of 
beauty  which  is  so  well  calculated  to  excite  respect 
and  admiration,  but  seldom  blended  with  that  feminine 
softness  which  is  a  thousand  times  more  captivating 
than  beauty.  Alwa^'s  haughty  and  self-possessed,  the 
high-born  maiden  appeared  this  morning  more  than 
usually  arrogant — a  frown  lay  upon  her  high  white 
forehead;  the  dark  and  beautifully  arched  eyebrows 
were  slightly  knitted,  and  her  lips  were  pressed  to- 
gether till  they  Ux>ked  almost  thin,  and  quite  severe, 
ruby-like  as  their  rich  color  always  seemed.  She  had 
breakra:»ted  in  her  dressing-room,  and  her  toilet,  usu- 
ally »o  elaborate,  had  evidently  been  almost  neglected, 
for  the  knots  of  rose-colored  ribbon  that  fastened  her 
muslin  robe  down  the  frcmt  were  half  of  them  untied, 
and  her  thick  hair,  of  raven  black,  was  fastened 
loofiely  behind  with  a  pin  of  fretted  gold,  which,  mas- 
sive as  it  was,  seemed  scarcely  strong  enough  to  con- 
fine the  heavy  braids  in  their  place. 

Lady  Jane  looked  hastily  around  the  apartment  as 
she  entered,  to  be  certain  that  her  father  was  alcme. 
Being  satisfied  of  this,  she  advanced  to  his  chair,  laid 
her  white  hand  on  the  tkck  and  addressed  him. 

"  My  lord,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  which  was  ren- 
dered respectful  by  severe  self-control  alone,  "my 
lord,  it  iffcu  the  former  rector,  that  Mr.  Dormer,  and 
his  daughter  whom  we  saw  at  the  window  last  eve- 
ning. May  I  ask  why  it  is  that  they  have  not  been 
sent  from  the  neighborhood,  as  I  was  led  to  expect, 
months  ago?" 

The  earl  looked  up,  and  his  voice  was  rendered 
stem  by  thoughts  of  the  UTong  he  had  done,  which 
still  lay  heavily  on  his  mind. 

"  I  know  it  was  Dormer  and  his  child,  and  I  also 
know  that  they  have  been  unkindly  dealt  with,  and 
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all  to  please  you,  Jane.    I  have  injured  them  to  the 
extent  of  my  power ;  what  would  you  have  more  ?" 

"  I  would  have  them  sent  hence  at  once,"  said  the 
lady  hastily.  <*  Nothing  would  have  templed  me  to 
come  to  the  castle  had  I  known  of  their  presence 
here." 

The  earl  looked  upon  his  daughter  as  she  spoke, 
with  evident  surprise. 

"  Why,  Jane,"  he  said,  at  length,  "  what  folly  is 
this  ?  You  are  not  used  to  indulge  petty  dislikes  to 
this  extent.  What  possible  motive  can  you  have  in 
this  sudden  desire  to  persecute  a  good,  harmless  man 
like  Dormer,  and  his  still  more  helpless  child?" 

Lady  Jane  hesitated  an  instant,  and  then  drawing  a 
chair  dose  by  the  earl,  sat  down. 

**Yoiir  lordship  will  understand  me,"  she  said, 
"  when  I  tell  you  that  Lord  Seymour  saw  the  girl  in 
London,  more  than  a  year  since,  and  was  so  struck 
by  her  appearance  tint  it  was  months  before  the  im- 
pression wore  off.  Even  now  he  sometimes  inquires 
about  her,  and  I  doubt  very  much  if  his  principal  in- 
ducement to  accompany  us  here  was  not  a  hope  of 
meeting  the  rustic  beauty  once  more." 

"  Indeed,"  nuittered  the  earl,  "  indeed !" 

"  Your  lordship  can  judge  how  important  the  ab- 
sence of  these  persons  has  become,"  said  Lady  Jane 
calmly.  "  With  Lord  Seymour's  unaccountable  care- 
lessness of  position  he  may.be  led  into  some  folly 
which  will  destroy  all  hopes  of  the  alliance  which 
your  lordship  has  seemed  to  desire  so  much." 

"But  what  can  I  do?"  exclaimed  the  earl.^  "I 
have  deprived  poor  Dormer  of  his  living,  but  have  no 
power  to  force  him  from  the  place." 

"  Is  not  the  farmer  with  whom  he  stays  a  tenant  on 
the  estate  ?"  inquired  Lady  Jane.  "  Has  your  steward 
no  power  to  deprive  him  of  his  lease  if  he  persists  in 
giving  a  home  to  these  people  ?" 

The  earl  shook  his  head.  "  This  seems  too  much 
like  persecution,  for  my  taste,"  he  replied.  "Nay, 
Jane,  what  necessity  is  there  for  this  ?  Surely  birth 
and  beauty  such  as  yours  need  fear  no  rivalry  from 
a  simple  rosy-cheeked  village  girl  like  that  ?" 

"  But  this  same  beauty  and  birth  has  failied  to  draw 
forth  a  proposal  from  Seymour,  and  now,  when  he  is 
committed  as  it  were,  when  he  is  to  be  domesticated 
with  us  for  Mreeks— when — " 

The  Lady  Jane  was  interrupted  by  a  servant  who 
informed  her  that  a  young  girl  from  the  village  was 
desirous  of  a  moment's  conversation." 

"T^e  her  up  to  my  dressing-room  and  let  her 
wait,"  said  the  lady. 

"  No,  let  her  come  uj^here  at  once,  I  am  going  to 
the  stables,"  said  the  earl,  anxious  to  break  off  the 
conversation. 

"  You  can  show  her  up  here  as  his  lordship  desires," 
and  with  a  slight  wave  of  her  fair  hand  Lady  Jane 
dismissed  the  servant— then  turning  to  her  father  she 
said — 

"  You  will  think  of  this,  my  lord?" 

"  Yes,  yc»— but  where  is  Seymour?  I  must  take  him 
to  the  stables  with  me,"  and  with  this  abnipt  reply 
the  earl  went  out. 

A  few  momentB  after,  a  young  girl  entered  the 
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library.  She  was  simply  dressed  in  black  silk,  with ' 
a  coarse  straw  bonnet  and  gaiter-boots  fitted  tightly  to 
her  exquisite  little  foot.  She  advanced  to  Lady  Jane 
with  a  modest  but  not  embarrassed  demeanor,  and 
was  close  to  the  lady's  chair  before  she  was  recog- 
nized, so  much  was  that  sweet  face  changed  since  it 
had  excited  a  pang  of  jealousy  in  the  haughty  woman 
who  gazed  upon  it. 

"  Miss  Dormer  !'*  said  Lady  Jane,  while  her  usual 
haughty  self-possession  was  a  little  disturbed,  "  I  did 
not  recognize  you  at  first ;  pray  be  seated^" 

Oara  sat  down,  for  she  was  weary  and  her  limbs 
trembled.  There  was  little  of  her  former  bloom  in 
that  pale  melancholy  face,  and  the  smile  that  had  once 
beamed  like  sunshine  in  those  azure  eyes  seemed 
Quenched  in  the  tears  that  had  become  habitual  to 
them.  As  Lady  Jane  gazed  <xi  these  traces  of  faded 
beauty  her  heart  softened  toward  the  young  girl. 

"  You  seem  tired,  Miss  Dormer,"  she  said,  with 
increasing  gentlene^. 

''  I  thank  your  ladyship — no,  I  am  only  anxious — 
my  father — ^I  scarcely  know  how  to  ask  the  favor  I 
desire — but  my  father  wishes  to  leave  this  place — ^we 
both  wish  to  go,  lady — but — for  perhaps  the  earl  has 
tdd  you  that  my  father  is  no  longer  rector  here — " 

Lady  Jane  bent  her  h^d,  a  slight  cdor  came  into 
her  cheek  as  she  made  this  silent  answer,  and  she 
looked  down  to  conceal  the  quick  brightening  of  her 
eyes. 

"  We  both  wish  to  go  to-morrow,  if  possible,  re- 
sumed Clara,  '<  but  we  have  no  means  of  traveling — 
I  know  it  is  a  strange  request — but  my  father  is  un- 
used to  these  things,  and  I  come  to  you,  lady,  with  a 
bracelet— it  'was  my  mother's — ^I  will  leave  it  with 
you  in  hopes  that  we  may  buy  it  back  some  day — for- 
give the  request — but  I  have  no  other  way— no  one  to 
whom  I  caii  apply  for  a  little  money  except  your 
ladyship." 

"  You  were  right,  very  right,  in  applying  to  me," 
said  Lady  Jane,  drawing  forth  her  purse  and  counting 
ten  guineas  into  her  hand;  "take  this  and  repay  it 
when  you  like.  No,"  she  added,  putting  the  bracelet 
gently  back,  which  Clara  undid  from  its  covering  of 
tissue  paper  and  held  forth  with  a  trembling  hand, 
"  no,  no,  keep  the  bracelet.  When  do  you  start — did  I 
understand  you  to-morrow?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Clara,  "  we  have  but  little  preparation 
to  make,  to-morrow  we  must  go." 

Again  Lady  Jane  bent  her  eyes  to  conceal  the  ex- 
ultmg  light  which  broke  through  the  thick  lashes  in 
defiance  of  her  effort. 

"  You  are  right,"  she  said ;  "  tell  your  good  father 
that  the  earl  will  send  his  traveling-carriage  to  convey 
you  the  first  stage— we  both  regret  very  much  that 
circumstances  compelled  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  his  prospects." 

*'  Thank  you,  thank  you  for  saying  that,"  said  Clara, 
and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "  It  will  be  a  comfort 
to  my  father  when  he  is  assured  that  all  this  arose 
from  no  dissatisfaction  with  himself 

Lady  Jane  arose,  as  if  to  put  an  end  to  the  inter- 
view, for,  spite  of  her  usually  cold  nature,  the  sad  and 
touching  manner  of  the  young  girl  brought  a  feeling  of 


self-reproach  to  her  heart.  Clara  miderstood  the 
movement,  and  took  her  leave,  almost  overcome  with 
gratitude  for  the  kindness  she  had  received.  Lady 
Jane  also  left  the  room,  murmuring— 

"  This  will  do,  this  will  do ;  another  day  and  there 
will  be  no  fear  of  their  meeting— poor  thing,  how  she 
is  changed !" 

As  the  library  door  closed  after  the  lady,  a  large 
Indian  screen  which  had  been  drawn  around  the  re- 
cess of  a  window  was  quickly  folded  back,  and  Lord 
Seymour  walked  forth  from  the  little  nook,  where  be 
had  been  reading  since  breakfast.  The  conversation 
between  the  earl  and  his  daughter  had  aroused  him 
only  when  his  own  name  was  menti<Mied,  and  the 
awkwardne^  of  appearing  before  them  after  the  first 
sentence  vras  uttered,  alone  kept  him  quiet  till  after 
the  interview  to  which  he  had  thus  involuntarily  be- 
come a  witness  between  Lady  Jane  and  Clara. 

The  face  of  the  young  nobleman  was  agitated  and 
pale,  but  there  was  something  of  joy  lightmg  it  up, 
and  his  dark  eyes  glittered  like  diamonds.  He  snatched 
Jiis  hat  from  the  library  tabic  and  went  out — taking  a 
path  which  wound  through  the  park  down  to  the  little 
river  that  might  be  seen  from  the  library  windows. 

Clara  had  left  the  castle,  with  the  gold  in  her  hand 
and  the  bracelet  put  carefully  in  her  bosom,  and, 
though  fatigued  by  her  previous  walk,  she  forgot  every 
thing  in  tlic  light-hearted  feeling  which  the  accom- 
plishment of  her  object  momentarily  created. 

"Poor,  dear  father!"  she  murmured,  "he  will 
leave  this  place  with  less  of  grief  when  he  can  carry 
away  my  mother's  pearls  in  his  bosom.  Oh,  how 
glad  I  am !" 

And  with  a  lightsome  step  the  gentle  girl  reached 
a  little  arched  bridge  which  spanned  the  river  just 
below  the  church.  She  paused  on  this  bridge  and 
looked  sadly  on  the  little  porch,  and  the  thousand 
objects  endeared  by  so  many  sweet  and  sad  associa- 
tions, which  she  vrza  about  to  lea\'e  forever — ^and  now 
her  heart  grew  heavy,  tears  trembled  up  to  her  ej'cs, 
and  she  moved  slowly  on,  murmuring — 

"  I  will  see  them  once  more — for  the  last  time — 
now,  now,  I  must  think  of  him.  I  must  sit  on  the  old 
rock  where — oh.  Heavenly  Father !  now  it  is  all  over. 
I  shall  never,  never  see  him  again." 

She  moved  slowly  up  the  footpath  which  wound 
along  the  brink  of  the  river,  her  limbs  trembled  as  she 
approached  the  rock — the  tryst  ing-place  of  former 
times — approached  it  for  the  last  time — a  warm  sun- 
shine lay  upon  the  rock,  and  c}usters  of  scarlet  flowers 
gleamed  redly  in  the  rifts,  down  alm(»t  to  the  dense 
shadow  which  enveloped  the  moss-gro\%'B  fragment 
where  she  had  sat  so  often  with  her  lover — but  she 
could  not  find  strength  to  look  upon  the  spot  she  was 
approaching  with  so  much  heaviness  of  heart,  and  it 
was  not  till  her  foot  had  crushed  the  dewy  grass  kept 
wet  by  the  shadow  of  the  rock,  that  she  lifted  her  eyes 
and  saw  a  man  sitting  on  tlie  very  fragment  she  had 
occupied  so  often.  A  sketch-book  lay  upon  his  knee, 
and — she  could  observe  nothing  more — his  face  vjras 
turned  toward  her,  and,  with  a  cry,  a  sweet,  thrilling 
cry  of  joy,  she  sprung  forward  and  fell  upon  his  bosom. 

"  My  Clara !  my  own,  my  beautiful !"  murmured 
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the  artist,  kissing  her  forehead,  her  ringiels  and  the 
quivering  eyelids  still  dewy  with  tears.  "I  have 
come  back.  We  love  each'other  aAer  all  this  ab- 
sence— at  any  rate  I  love  you—oh,  how  much.  Speak 
to  me,  dear  one — look  upon  me,  Say,  lore,  say,  are 
you  not  happy  now  ?" 

She  was  happy— oh !  how  happy,  for  with  a  deep 
breath  she  closed  her  eyes,  and  lay  almost  insensible 
on  his  bosom.  After  a  moment  the  color  came  to  her 
cheek,  and,  as  if  it  had  been  warmed  to  fresh  beauty 
by  the  tumultuous  beating  of  the  heart  it  rested  against, 
a*  smile — a  soft  heavenly  smile— broke  over  that  lovely 
face.  It  was  like  perfume  stealing  up  from  the  heart 
of  a  rose — like  sunshine  trembling  over  pure  waters. 
It  was  the  entire  happiness  of  a  human  heart  taking 
to  itself  visible  and  exquisite  signs  of  loveliness. 

CHAPTER  V. 

They  sat  together  at  the  breakfast  table— 4he  Earl 
of  Horton,  Lady  Jane,  and  Lord  Seymour. 

*'  Well,  Jane,"  said  the  earl,  with  more  than  usual 
cheerfulness,  "  we  are  to  have  a  wedding  in  the  vil- 
lage this  morning— one  that  will  surprise  you  a  little. 
The  new  rector  was  with  me  an  hour  since,  request- 
ing our  presence  at  the  ceremony." 

"  And  who  are  the  happy  parties?"  inquired  lAdy 
Jane,  while  Seymour  broke  the  top  of  an  e^  very 
deliberately  with  his  spoon. 

"  "SY^y,  Clara  Dormer  is  the  bride." 

"Clara  Dormer!"  repeated  Lady  Jane,  crimsoning 
to  the  temples.  "  My  lord,  you  must  have  mistaken 
the  name ;  both  father  and  daughter  were  to  start  for 
London  this  very  day." 

"  Yc8,  that  was  their 'intention,  but  some  lover  of 
the  girl's  came  down  last  night — a  traveling  artist,  I 
believe,  who  spent  some  months  in  the  village  a  long 
time  since.  He  brought  a  license  in  his  pocket,  and 
pretty  Clara  leaves  her  old  home  a  very  happy  bride, 
— I  hope  so  at  least,  for  her  father's  sake." 

"I  hope  so  too,"  replied  Lady  Jane,  with  a  tone 
and  manner  unusually  earnest,  and  evidently  sincere. 
"  We  will  all  go  down  to  the  church.  You  will  at- 
tend, Lord  Seymour  ?  it  is  the  pretty  girl  who  capti- 
vated you  at  the  opera — you  have  not  forgotten  her  ?" 

"No,  I  have  not  forgotten  her,"  said  Lord  Sey- 
mour, with  a  slight  smile,  but  I  have  letters  to  write 
which  will  detain  me  a  short  time ;  do  not  wait  for 
me,  I  will  join  you  at  the  church." 

An  hour  after  this  conversation,  Clara  Dormer  en- 
tered the  ivy- wreathed  porch  of  the  village  church, 
leaning  upon  the  arm  of  lier  happy  father.  A  robe  of 
simple  white  muslin,  and  a  wreath  of  snowy  roses 
just  gathered  from  the  thicket  and  woven  among  her 
golden  tresses,  gave  to  her  pure  beauty  an  air  of  love- 
liness which  the  most  costly  vestments  could  not  have 
equaled.  A  bracelet  of  pearls — her  mother's  bridal 
ornament — was  clasped  on  her  round  arm,  and  in  this 
modest  attire  she  advanced  to  the  altar. 

The  Earl  of  Horton  and  his  daughter  were  already 
in  the  church,  and  a  moment  before  the  bride  ffp- 
peared  Lord  Seymour  came  up  the  ailae,  smiled  plea- 
santly as  he  passed  the  earl's  scat,  and  took  his  station 


near  the  altar,  as  if  desirous  to  obtain  a  better  xiew  of 
the  ceremony  than  could  be  commanded  from  the 
pews.  He  remained  leaning  carelessly  against  a 
pillar  till  the  bride  was  led  into  the  church,  but  then 
he  drew  nearer  to  the  altar,  and,  when  she  advanced, 
reached  forth  his  hand  and  drew  the  gentle  girl  to  his 
side.  Lady  Jane  almost  started  to  her  feet,  and  the 
earl  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  but  the  cere- 
mony went  on,  and,  before  the  high-bom  pair  had  re- 
covered from  the  stupor  of  their  amazement.  Lord  Sey- 
mour led  his  countess  down  the  aisle,  and  with  grace- 
ful self-possession  presented  her  to  his  host. 

"  You  see  the  beautiful  excuse  I  have  found  for 
leaving  you  so  suddenly,"  he  said,  bowing  gracefully 
to  Lady  Jane,  and  glancing  through  the  door  where  a 
magnificent  traveling  carriage  had  drawn  up ;  "  we 
must  be  on  our  way  to  Stafibrdshire  in  an  hour.  My 
good  father-in-law  there  must  take  possession  of  his 
living  without  delay,  and  my  tenants  are  all  wild  with 
desire  to  look  on  the  sweet  face  of  their  mistress. 
Excuse  this  little  mystification.  I  should  have  made 
you  acquainted  with  my  motive  for  visiting  the  neigh- 
borhood had  not  Clara  destroyed  all  my  plans  in  ar- 
ranging to  run  away  from  me  before  she  knew  of  my 
arrival.  Now,"  he  added,  shaking  hands  with  the 
earl  and  bowing  low  to  Lady  Jane ;  "  now  she  has  no 
choice  but  to  run  away  urith  mc,"  and,  scarcely  wait- 
ing to  hear  the  confused  congratulations  which  the 
earl  and  his  daughter  forced  themselves  to  oSer,  Lord 
Seymour  led  his  countess  to  the  carriage. 

"  Well,"  said  Sir  Harry  Nagle,  as  he  was  walking 
up  from  the  lodge  at  Seymour  Park,  some  four  years 
aAer  the  marriage  of  his  friend  with  the  rector's 
daughter;  "so  you  have  never  repealed  of  this  ro- 
mantic match?" 

"  Never  I"  replied  Seymour,  laughing  the  free  and 
happy  laugh  of  a  contented  man. 

"  And  does  she  still  retain  the  sweetness,  the  firesh, 
innocent  look  which  we  so  admired  at  the  opera? 
Upon  my  word,  Seymour,  she  looked  like  a  moss 
rose-bud  amid  a  world  of  hot-house  flowers  that  night, 
— is  the  blush  worn  ofi'in  her  new  position? — be  can- 
did now,  and  admit  it — these  wild-fiowers  seldom 
stand  transplanting." 

"  Judge  for  yourself,"  said  Lord  Seymour,  taking 
Sir  Harry's  arm  and  pointing  to  a  window  of  his  man- 
sion which  opened  on  a  little  paddock,  fenced  in  by  a 
hedge  of  roses.  "  Judge  for  yourself— «he  is  sitting 
yonder." 

Sir  Henry  looked  in  the  direction  which  his  host 
pointed  out,  and  there  on  the  heavy  stone  work  of  the 
open  and  arched  window  he  saw  the  countess,  sweet 
and  girlish  almost  as  when  he  had  seen  her  at  the 
opera.  Her  rich  golden  hair  still  curled  in  heavy  ring- 
lets down  her  neck ;  her  cheek  had  lost  nothing  of  its 
roundness,  and  there  was  a  happy,  contented  expres- 
sion in  her  eyes  which  revealed  a  beautiful  history  of 
domestic  happiness.  She  had  been  sewing,  and  the 
contents  of  her  work-box  lay  scattered  on  the  windiJw 
sill  by  her  side,  while  the  open  box  and  a  tiny  basket 
stood  on  a  little  work-table  by  an  easy  chair  which 
she  had  deserted  for  the  open  window.    The  muslin 
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which  she  had  been  embroidering  lay  in  her  lap 
where  she  bad  dropped  it  to  look  forth  on  the  gambols 
of  her  child — a  fine  littlp  boy  who  called  cheerily  for 
hit  mother  to  see  how  well  he  could  ride  the  donkey 
which  had  been  brought  into  the  rose  paddock  for  his 
amusement,  and  who  was  struggling. manfully  with 
his  grandfather  the  rector,  who  insisted  <m  holding  him 
finnly  on  the  animal's  back. 


"  She  is  indeed  the  same  sweet  modest  creature,'' 
exclaimed  Sir  Henry  with  animaiimi,  '*and  that  little 
fellow  yonder,  is  he  yc^br  son  and  heir  ?  Well,  for 
once,  romance  has  ended  in  a  very  pleasant  reality." 

"Come,  the  countess  has  seen  us,"  replied  Sey- 
moiu* ;  "  »ecj  she  is  stealing  back  to  her  chair  again, 
half  ashamed  of  the  pretty  position  we  have  caiigbt 
her  in — come." 


STAY    NOT    YOUR    FLIGHT. 


BT  SAMinEL  D.  PATTCB80N. 


Pray  ye  that  your  flight  be  not  in  the  winter.    ALitthno,  zxiv.  90. 


Not  till  the  tempest  clouds 
Of  life's  drear  winter  lower— and  the  gloom 

Of  gathering  care  enshrouds 
The  racked  frame  and  worn  spirit — when  the  tomb 
Opens  to  welcome  dust  to  dust  again — 

Stay  not  your  flight  till  then ! 

Spring  hath  its  early  flowers. 
Which  bud  in  hope  and  bloom  in  loveliness ; 

And  summer's  rosy  bowers 
Are  rich  in  fragrance,  redolent  of  bliss : 
And  the  heart  owns,  as  times  and  seasons  fall. 

His  hand,  who  made  them  all. 

Ho  clothes  life's  vernal  mom 
With  buds  of  hope  and  promise — and  the  flowers 

Which  radiantly  adorn, 
And  shed  bright  lustre  o'er  its  summer  hours. 
Are  good  gifts  that  a  parent's  hand  has  ^ven 

To  children  born  ior  Heaven. 

He  calls  his  oflsprinjr  home — 
And,  in  youth's  !»pTing  and  manhood's  summer  glow. 

His  mercy  bids  them  come. 
His  face  to  seek,  his  sacred  proseiice  know, 
And  taste  the  peace  his  holy  love  imparts 

To  pure,  believuig  hearts. 


'T  is  sad  that  earth  should  bind 
The  soul  in  slavish  chains,  and  bid  it  waste 

Its  vigor  in  a  blind, 
Bewildermg  search  for  good  it  may  not  taste : 
Earth  yields  no  hope  unmingled  with  a  fear, 

No  joy  without  a  tear. 

Peace,  perfect  peace  is  known 
By  those  who  trust  the  promises,  and  rest 

Their  faith  on  God  alone : 
Who  seek  him  early  find  him,  and  are  blest. 
His  strength  upholds  them,  and  hif  care  sustains. 

In  trials  and  in  pains. 

Fly  then  to  him,  and  bear 
The  full,  rich  offering  of  the  young  heart's  love  : 

Press  on,  nor  doubt,  nor  fear — 
His  promise  stands,  and  it  will  ne'er  remove. 
Though  earth  aiul  seas  and  skies  shall  pass  away, 

To  ruin  and  decay. 

Not  'till  the  tempest  clouds 
Of  life's  drear  winter  lower — and  the  gloom 

Of  gathering  care  enshrouds 
The  racked  frame  and  worn  ^irii — when  the  tomb 
Opens  to  welcome  dust  to  dust  again — 

Stay  not  your  flight  till  then ! 


A    SONG. 
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ASKING     FOR     MORE." 


BT  FBANCES  S.  OSGOOD. 


Call  me  pet  names,  dearest !   Call  me  a  bird, 

That  flies  to  thy  breast  at  one  cherishing  word. 

That  folds  its  wild  wings  there,  ne'er  dreaming  of  flight, 

That  tenderly  sings  there  in  loving  delight ! 

Oh  !  my  sad  heart  keeps  pining  for  one  fond  word,— 

Call  me  pet  names,  dearest !    Call  me  thy  bird ! 

Call  me  sweet  names,  darling !    Call  me  a  flower, 
That  lives  in  the  light  of  thy  smile  each  hour, 
Thai  droops,  when  its  heaven — thy  heart — grows  cold, 
That  shrinks  from  the  wicked,  the  false  and  bold, 
That  blooms  for  thee  only,  through  sunlight  and  shower ; 
Call  me  pet  names,  darling !    Call  me  thy  flower ! 


Cull  me  fond  names,  dearest !    Call  me  a  star, 

Whose  smile's  beaming  welcome  thou  feelst  from  afar, 

Whose  light  is  the  ciiarest,  the  truest  to  thee, 

Wh(  n  the  «♦  night-time  of  sorrow"  steals  over  life's  sea: 

Oh  !  trust  thy  rich  bark,  where  its  warm  raj-s  are, 

Call  me  pet  names,  darling !    Call  me  thy  star ! 

Call  me  dear  names,  darling !    Call  me  thine  own ! 

^eak  to  me  always  in  Love's  low  tone  ! 

Let  not  thy  look  nor  thy  voice  grow  cold ; 

<^t  my  fond  wo- ship  thy  being  unfold ; 

Love  me  forever,  and  love  me  alone  ! 

Call  me  pet  names,  darling !    Call  me  thine  OTvn ! 


THE    ARSENAL    AT    SPRINGFIELD. 


BT  EBrmT  W.  LOXOTEXOW. 


Certainly  if  all  who  know,  tliat  to  be  men  stands  not  in  the  shape  of  bodies,  bat  in  the  power  of  reason,  would  listen 
awhile  onto  Christ^s  wholesome  and  peaceable  deeraea,  and  not  poffed  up  with  arrogance  and  self-conceit,  rather  be- 
lieve their  owne  oirfnioQS  than  his  admonitions :  the  whole  world  long  ago  (mming  the  use  of  iron  into  milder  workes) 
should  have  lired  m  most  quiet  tranquillity,  and  have  met  together  in  a  firme  and  indiosolnble  league  of  most  safe 
concord.    AsiroBrDs. 


This  is  the  Arsenal.    From  floor  to  ceiling, 
Like  a  huge  organ,  rise  the  burnished  arms ; 

But  from  their  silent  pipes  no  anthem  pealing 
Startles  the  Tillages  with  strange  alarms. 

Ah !  what  a  sound  will  rise,  how  wild  and  dreary, 
When  the  Death- Angel  touches  those  kwift  keys  I 

What  loud  lament  and  dismal  Miserere 
Will  mingle  with  their  awful  symphcmies ! 

I  hear  even  now  the  infinite  fierce  chorus, 
The  cries  of  agony,  the  endless  groan — 

Wliich,  through  the  ages  that  have  gone  before  us, 
In  long  reverberations  reach  our  own. 


On  helm  and  harness  rings  the  Saxon  hammer. 
Through  Cimbric  forest  roars  the  Nors^oaan^s  song, 

And  loud  amid  the  universal  clamor, 
0*er  distant  deseru  soimds  the  Tartar  gong. 

I  hear  the  Florentine,  who  from  his  palace 
Wheels  out  his  battle-bell  with  dreadful  din, 

And  Aztec  priests  upon  their  teocallis 
Beat  the  wild  war-drums  made  of  serpent's  skin. 

The  tumult  of  each  sacked  and  burning  village ; 

The  shout,  that  every  prayer  for  merey  drowns; 
The  soldiers'  revels  in  the  midst  of  pillage. 

The  wail  of  famine  in  beleaguered  towns ! 


The  bursting  shell,  the  gateway  wrenched  asunder, 
The  rattling  nrasketry,  the  clashing  blade ; 

And  erer  and  anoo,  in  tones  of  thunder, 
The  diapason  of  the  immiwmda. 

Is  it,  oh  man,  with  such  discordant  noises, 
With  such  accursed  instruments  as  these. 

Thou  drownest  Nature's  sweet  and  kindly  voices. 
And  jarrest  the  celestial  harmonies  ? 

Were  half  the  power,  that  fills  the  world  with  terror, 
Were  half  the  wealth,  bestowed  on  camps  and  courts, 

Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error. 
There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  nor  forts. 

The  warrior's  name  would  be  a  name  abhorred ! 

And  every  nation  that  should  lift  again 
Its  hand  against  a  brother,  on  Its  forehead 

Would  wear  forevermore  the  curse  of  Cain  ! 

Down  the  dark  future,  through  long  generations, 
The  echoing  sounds  grow  faiiiter  and  then  cease ; 

And  like  a  bell,  with  solemn,  sweet  vibrations, 
I  hear  once  more  the  voice  of  Christ  say  "  Peace !" 

Peace !  and  no  longer  from  its  brazen  portals 
The  blast  of  War's  great  organ  shakes  the  skies ! 

But  beautiful  as  songs  of  the  immortals. 
The  holy  melodies  of  love  arise. 


WALLER    TO    SACHARISSA. 


BT  CBABLZS  V.  nOWTiUiSt. 


[It  is  said  they  met  at  court  aAer  Waller  was  wedded  to  another,  and  that  the  lady  coolly  asked  the  poet  to  addr< 
copy  of  verses  to  her :  Johnson  has  conunented  upon  the  bitterness  of  his  reply.] 


To-xioht!  to-night!  what  memories  to-night 
Came  thronging  o'er  me  as  I  stood  near  thee. 
Thy  form  of  loveliness,  thy  brow  of  light. 

Thy  voice's  thrilling  flow, 
All,  all  were  there ;  to  me— to  me  as  bright 
As  when  they  claimed  my  soul's  idolatry 
Years,  long  years  ago ! 

That  gulf  of  years !    Oh,  God !  hadst  thon  been  mine. 

Would  all  that 's  precious  have  been  swallowed  there  ? 
Youth's  meteor  hope,  and  manhood's  high  design, 

Lost,  lost,  forever  lost- 
Lost  with  the  love  that  with  them  all  woohl  twin*, 
The  love  that  left  no  harvest  but  despair, 
Unwon  at  such  a  cost ! 

Was  it  ideal  that  wild,  wild  love  I  bore  thee  ? 
Or  thou  thyself— didst  tkou  my  soul  enthral  ? 
Such  as  thou  art  to-night  did  I  adore  thee ! 

Ay,  idolize— in  vain  I 
Such  as  thon  art  to-night— could  time  restore  me 
That  wealth  of  loving— shouldst  thou  have  it  all 
To  waste  perchance  again  7 


No !  Thou  didst  break  the  coffers  of  my  heart, 

And  set  so  lightly  by  the  hoard  within, 
That  I  too  learned  at  last  the  squanderer's  art, — 

Went  idly  here  and  there, 
FUmg  my  soul  and  lavishing  a  part 
On  each,  less  cold  than  thon,  who  cared  to  win 
And  seemed  to  prize  a  share. 

No !  Thou  didst  wither  up  my  flowering  youth. 

If  blameless,  still  the  bearer  of  a  blight ! 
The  unconscious  agent  of  the  deadliest  ruth 

That  human  heart  hath  riven .' 
Teaching  me  scorn  of  my  own  spirit's  truth ! 
Holdhig— not  «»is— but  that  fond  worship  light 
Which  linked  my  soul  to  Heaven ! 

pfo  • — No ! — ^For  me  the  weakest  heart  before 

One  so  untouched  by  tenderness  as  thine  ! 
Angels  have  entered  through  the  frail  tent  door 

That  pass  the  palace  now — 
And  Hi  who  spake  the  words  "  Go  sin  no  more," 
Mid  human  passions  saw  the  tpaik  divine, 
But  not  in  such  as  TH017 ! 


THE    BATTLE-GROUNDS    OF    AMERICA 

NO.    I.— BRANDYWINE. 


BT  CHABUn  J.  PSTKXSON. 


The  field  of  Brandywine  is  the  centre  of  a  beauti- 
ful district,  about  twenty  miles  southwest  from  Phila- 
delphia.   The  stream,  from  which  the  battle  took  its 
name,  is  a  wild  and  romantic  river  that  alternates  be- 
tween green  meadows  and  wooded  banks,  presenting  1 
new  charms  at  every  turn.    In  the  vicinity  of  West  T 
Chester,  near  which  the  conflict  occurred,  it  is  espe-  | 
cially  picturesque.     Its  sides  are  here  broken  and 
steep,  with  a  few  fords  scattered  at  intervals.    When  ' 
the  British  landed  in  the  Chesapeake  and  advanced  on  ' 
Philadelphia,  Washington  availed  himself  of  this  cir- 
cumstance to  oppose  their  pr(^res>8 ;  accordingly,  af- 
ter retiring  at  first  before  the  foe,  he  took  post  at 
Chad^s  Ford,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  forti- 
fied himself,  determined  there  to  await  battle. 

The  enemy  lingered  two  days  on  the  other  side,  be- 
fore they  attempted  to  dislodge  him.  At  (ast,  on  the 
morning  of  the  11th  of  September,  1777,  the  attack  be- 
gan. A  corps  of  our  militia  had  been  pushed  acros^ 
the  Brandywine,  and  look  some  trenching  tools ;  here 
a  skirmish  arose,  and  the  militia  were  twice  driven 
back  to  the  left  bank ;  but  the  advantage  was  not  pur- 
sued, though  Kn^'phausen  paraded  hi.s  forces  on  the 
heights  as  if  marshaling  them  for  an  assault.  Wash- 
ington had  just  arranged  to  ford  the  river  and  attack 
the  foe,  when  he  received  intelligence  that  Lord 
Cornwallis,  with  a  strong  detachment,  had  crossed 
some  miles  above,  and  was  in  full  march  to  over- 
whelm his  rear.  The  infonuatiou  was  afterward  de- 
nied, and  the  movement  said  to  be  a  feint.  Conflict- 
ing news  continued  to  perplex  liiin  until  two  o'clock, 
when  word  was  breathlessily  brought  in  that  the  earl, 
having  made  a  circuit  of  nearly  seventeen  miles, 
and  forded  the  Brandywine  above  its  forks,  was  ad- 
vancing on  the  right. 

The  danger  was  imminent^  Our  troops  were  less 
numerous,  their  discipline  inferior,  and  their  arms  un- 
equal to  those  of  the  foe ;  while  to  be  assailed  sud- 
denly from  behind,  before  their  dispositions  could  be 
made,  was  disheartening  and  perilous.  Washington, 
perhaps,  would  have  been  justifiable  in  a  retreat ;  but 
he  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  before  abandoning  his 
position.  Three  divisions  were  hastily  drnpetched  to 
check  Cornwallis.  They  had  marched  about  two 
miles,  and  reached  the  hill  on  which  the  Birmingham 
Meeting-IIouse  still  stands,  when  they  came  in  sight 
of  the  enemy  ranged  along  the  brow  of  the  opposite 
ascent  and  extending  into  the  intervening  valley.  At 
the  first  appearance  of  our  troops,  the  British  soimded 
to  the  charge,  and,  advancing  quickly  up  the  hill, 
which  rises  on  a  gentle  acclivity  for  half  a  mile,  be- 
gan the  fight  before  our  right  wing  had  time  to  form.  I 


The  conflict  was  desperate,  but  of  short  duration. 
The  disordered  brigade  was  the  first  to  give  way,  ex- 
posing the  flank  of  the  centre  to  a  galling  fire.  The 
line  continued  to  break  from  the  right  until  the  rout 
became  general.  An  attempt  A^'as  made  to  rally  the 
fugitives,  but  the  impetuous  pursuit  forl>ade  success, 
and  total  ruin  was  averted  only  by  the  arrival  of 
Greene,  whose  division  had  formed  the  reserve  and 
who  came  up  in  time  to  cover  the  retreat.  Wayne 
had  been  left  to  contest  the  passage  of  the  Ford, 
but,  finding  the  right  wing  defeated,  he  abandoned  bis 
position  and  fell  back  to  Ches»ter.  By  this  battle 
Philadelphia  was  laid  open  to  the  foe,  who  shortly  af- 
terward catered  it  in  triumph. 

The  battle-field  covers  an  extent  of  several  miles. 
The  centre  of  the  army  lay  at  Chad's  Ford ;  the  left  whig 
was  posted  two  miles  below,  on  the  Brandywine;  and 
the  right  wing,  mider  Sullivan,  which  subsequently 
moved  against  Cornwallis,  had  its  first  station  around 
Brintou's  Ford,  a  mile  and  a  half  above  Chad's.  Bir- 
mingham Meeting- House,  and  the  woods  to  the 
southward,  where  the  conflict  occurred,  is  quite  two 
miles  back  of  Brintou's. 

My  first  pilgrimage  was  to  the  Ford.  I  found  it 
all  it  had  been  pictured,  one  of  the  loveliest  scenes  in 
nature ;  but,  at  first,  I  had  no  leisure  for  its  beauties. 
I  was  eager  only  for  the  historical  localities.  The 
spot  where  doctor's  battery  stood,  the  heights  where 
Knyphausen  was  posted,  and  the  scene  of  Maxwell's 
skirmish  I  regarded  with  enthusiasm.  Every  tradition, 
however  exa^^rated,  every  relic,  however  doubtful, 
had  absorbing  interest  for  me.  The  rusted  cannon- 
balls,  ploughed  up  from  the  soil;  the  quarters  of 
Washington  and  Wayne ;  and  an  old  church  shattered 
by  the  shot,  were  sacred  in  my  eyes.  My  fancy  be- 
came so  inflamed  by  these  things  that  I  could  not  rcbt 
until  I  had  visited  the  scene  of  the  more  bloody  con- 
flict, and  accordingly  I  set  out  at  once,  and  on  fcM)t. 

The  sun  was  setting  as  I  reached  the  summit  of  the 
height  where  the  battle  had  been  fought.  Far  away 
to  the  west  rolled  the  billowy  hills,  spotted  with  farm 
and  woodland.  Just  over  the  undulating  horizon 
glowed  a  narrow  streak  of  red  and  gold,  while  a  dark 
battlement  of  pitchy  clouds  was  piled  in  the  deep 
blue  atmosphere  above.  The  long  lurid  line  rolling 
along  the  hills,  and  surmounted  by  the  thick  vapors 
above,  seemed  like  the  light  of  a  distant  city  in  ilamcs, 
and  gave  a  wild  and  ominous  appearance  to  the  land- 
scape. Here  and  there,  through  the  gloomy  pall 
above,  the  sunbeams  struggled  out,  tinging  the  edges 
of  the  clouds  with  gold  and  shooting  in  long  lines  of 
light  over  the  green  hills.   A  solitary  bird  sailed  in  the 
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distance.  The  voice  of  a  tired  ploughman  calling  to 
his  oxen  floated  from  the  valley,  and  the  deep  quiet  of 
a  siunmer  evening  prevailed  around. 

I  gazed  upon  the  scene  in  mute  delight  until  the 
mellowing  landscape  warned  me  to  haste,  when  I 
turned  and  walked  on.  The  battle-field  crowns  the 
hill.  Before  me  was  an  old  stone  meeting-house, 
dark  with  antiquity,  and  surrounded  on  two  sides  by 
a  still  older  grave-yard.  Not  a  stone  was  seen  in  this 
lonely  resting  place.  The  grass  was  brown  and 
withered ;  no  flowers  bloomed  above  the  dead ;  the 
mounds  were  nearly  all  washed  away  by  the  rains ; 
huge  cavities,  where  the  ground  had  sunk  in,  yawned 
at  intervals ;  and,  in  the  centre  of  the  inciosure,  an 
old  rugged  cedar  lifted  its  dark  head,  a  solitary 
mourner,  and  completed  the  desolation  of  the  scene. 
As  if  to  render  the  effect  more  striking,  a  few  sheep 
were  carelessly  browsing  on  the  stunted  herbage, 
ignorant  of  the  hallowed  memories  around  or  the 
mouldering  generations  below. 

A  hale  old  man  was  standing  in  the  >'ard,  but  per- 
ceiving a  stranger,  he  came  slowly  out,  and  I  ad- 
dressed him.    He  had  lived  hard  by  for  forty  years. 
We  were  soon  on  good  terms ;  and,  leaning  against 
the  gate,  my  gray-haired,  yet  ruddy-faced  narrator 
drew,  with  his  knife,  upon  the  shingle  coping  of  the 
low  stone  wall,  a  plan  of  the  battle.    He  showed  me 
where  the  right  wing  of  our  army  had  been  routed  in 
the  act  of  forming.    He  pointed  out  the  hill  to  the 
south,  where,  behind  a  wood,  was  Sullivan's  leA. 
Here  an    English   officer  had  been   fjiot;    there  a 
brave  continental    had  A^'atered    the    sod  with    his 
blood.    It  was  into  the  old  meeting-house  they  had 
carried  the  wounded  and  the  dying;  and  spots  of 
blood    could  still    be  shown  upon  the    floor.    The 
mortar  between  the  stones  was  perforated,  here  and 
there,  with  mui»ket  balls.    The  speaker  turned,  and 
unlocking  the  rude  gate,  we  entered  the  yard.     On 
this  very  spot  a  portion  of  the  little  army  had  stoud, 
maintaining  its  ground  long  after  the  rest  had  fled, 
and  continuing  to  pour  in  a  deadly  fire  from  behind 
the  shelter  of  tlie  wall,  until  cut  to  pieces.     Here 
was  one  of  the  fiercest  scenes  of  the  conflict.    At 
our  feet  were  the  graves  of  the  slain.    Friend  and 
fue,  private  and  officer,  the  patriot  and  the  hireling, 
there  they  lay,  their  cars  stilled  to  the  roar  of  battle, 
and  the  long  grass  over  them  whistling  unconscious  in 
the  evening  wind.    Near  the  gate  was  a  huge  mound, 
covering  the  remains  of  the  fallen.    A  coupie  of  Eng- 
lish officers  slept  untrophied  by.    The  old  man  had 
discovered  them  while  digging  a  grave,  and  knew  the 
remains  by  the  regimental  buttons  and  portions  of  the 
uniform  still  undecayed.    Fifty  years  had  rolled  by 
since  they  were  first  hurriedly  laid  in  their  rude  rest- 
ing place,  far  from  the  dear  ones  they  loved,  and  the 
knightly  vaults  of  their  race. 

"  No  aselese  coffin  enclosed  the  breast, 
Nor  ill  sheet  nor  in  shroud  we  wound  thenii 

But  they  lay,  like  warrior*  taking  their  rest, 
With  their  martial-cloaks  aroiuxl  them." 

The  old  man  dug  a  grave  in  a  secluded  spot,  and 
placed  the  bones  sacredly  in  it. 
Before  us,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  and  separated 


by  the  intervening  valley,  was   Osborne   Hill,  the 
highest  land  in  the  vicinity,  and  where  the  enemy  was 
dufcovered  when  our  forces  reached  the   meeting- 
house.   A  stunted  tree  on  the  brow  cut  the  western 
horizon  with  its  clear  outline.    Where  that  tree  now 
grew,  another  had  been  on  the  morning  of  the  battle, 
and  beneath  its  «hade  Lord  Percy  was  s^aid  to  liave  fore- 
told  his  death.    The  story  is  opposed  to  history,  but 
has  a  touch  o(  superstition  that  keeps  it  alive  in 
popular  tradition.    He  was  the  descendant  of  Hotspur 
and  of  the  hero  of  Chevy  Chace,  and  related  to  the 
proud  dukes  of  Northumberland.    Like  his  ancestors, 
he  preferred  serving  with  his  regiment  in  America,  to 
idling  away  his  time  among  the  beauties  of  St.  James, 
or  at  the  faro-tablc  of  Crockford.    A  few  days  before 
the  battle,  he  dreamed  of  a  fair  and  smiling  landscape, 
which,  while  he  looked,  grew  covered  with  contend- 
ing armies  and  shrouded  in  the  smoke  of  ^'wr.    He 
recognized  among  the  combatants  many  of  his  friends, 
and  finally  himself.    Suddenly  this  last  figure  fell, 
mortally  wounded.     He  woke  with  a  start.     The 
landscape  had  vanished,  and  the  calm  stars  looked 
down  into  the  opening  of  his  tent.    But  they  could  not 
soothe  his  disordered  fancy ;  and  from  that  hour  be 
regarded  hi^l^elf  OS  doomed.    On  the  morning  of  the 
battle,  when  he  reached  the  brow  of  Osborne  Hill 
and  that  smiling  landscape  broke  upon  him,  he  was 
observed  to  turn  pale;  and  when  asked  the  cause  of 
his  agitation,  answered  he  saw  before  him  the  scene 
in  his  drcum.    No  rallying  could  raise  his  spirits.   He 
gave  his  watch  to  be  sent  to  England,  and  died  fight- 
ing at  the  head  of  his  men.    It  is  a  pity  so  fine  a  tradi- 
tion is  all  romance. 

The  old  man  then  changed  his  theme.  He  spoke  (^ 
the  deso'.ation  the  enemy  had  spread  in  the  qui^ 
neighboihood,  and  told  numerous  instances  of  losses 
and  oppressions  that  had  well  nigh  driven  thesuflerers 
mad.  One  anecdote  deserves  to  be  perpetuated.  A 
hardy  blacksmith,  who  had  lost  his  all,  and  joined  the 
militia  in  consequence,  was  dreadfully  mangled  by  a 
cannon-ball  during  the  retreat.  A  wagoner  belonging 
to  our  army  came  up  with  him  as  he  lay  by  the  road- 
side, fast  bleeding  to  death.  The  teamster  kindly 
oflered  to  lift  him  on  the  bag^ge  and  carry  him  for- 
ward. But  the  wounded  man  declined.  He  could 
not  live,  he  »aid,  and  all  he  asked  was  one  shot  at  the 
advancing  foe.  If  the  wagoner  would  set  him  up 
against  a  cherry  tree  that  stood  on  a  bank  close  by, 
he  would  ask  nothing  more.  The  man's  request  was 
complied  with,  and  then  the  teanuter,  whipping  his 
horses  to  a  run,  galloped  away.  He  had  gone  but  a 
short  distance  when  he  looked  back.  The  British 
were  coming  over  the  hill,  led  by  an  oflicer  who 
waved  his  sword  and  urged  them  on.  Just  then  thore 
was  a  blase  from  under  the  cherry  tree,  and  the 
officer  fell  dead.  A  second  more  and  the  form  of  the 
blacksmith  slowly  drooped  from  its  position  and  sunk 
to  the  earth.  His  life  had  gushed  out  with  that  last 
eflbrt  to  avenge  his  own  and  his  country's  wrongs. 

What  imagination  would  not  kindle  at  such  narra- 
tives !  Around  us  were  the  trophies  of  the  war;  the 
bullet-holes  in  the  old  meeting-hoa^^e ;  the  dark,  time- 
stained  blood  upon  its  floor ;  the  very  woods  which 
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had  echoed  to  the  cannonade ;  and  beneath  us  the  sod 
that  had  been  wet  with  a  patriot's  blood.  As  the  old 
man  proceeded,  his  voice  grew  more  eloquent,  his 
hale  cheek  glowed,  and  his  eye  flashed  with  unwonted 
fire.  "We  were  back  in  the  days  of  iron  war.  Be- 
neath us  the  serried  files  of  the  foe  were  dashing  up 
the  hill,  their  arms  flashing,  the  fife  sounding,  and 
their  banners  waving.  We  could  almost  see  the 
eager  Americans  ranged  behind  the  wall,  and  hear 
their  thick  breathing  as  they  waited  the  attack.  At 
intervals  a  cannon  boomed,  and  a  shot  ploughed  up 
the  sod  beside  us.  Then  rose  a  wild  huzza;  the 
quick  rattle  of  musketry  ensued;  the  dense  white 
smoke  curled  around  the  prospect;  and  directly  the 
■olid  phalanx  of  the  foe  emerged  from  the  vapors,  and 
the  fierce  contest  was  maintained  almost  hand  to 
hand  and  breast  to  breast.  Volley  crashed  after  vol- 
ley; one  wild  huzza  succeeded  another;  the  groans 
and  shrieks  of  the  wounded  grew  nearer,  until,  at 
length,  the  enemy  s^'armed  along  the  wall,  forced  it 
with  the  bayonet,  and  the  fight  was  battled  over  the 
quiet  graves  of  the  dead.  Then  the  scene  changed. 
The  gallant  continentals  were  retreating;  and  anon 
were  strewed  dying  along  the  orchard  in  the  rear. 
The  volleys  gradually  slackened;  a  few  scattering 
shots  alone  were  heard ;  the  roar  of  battle  rolled  ofi' 
and  died  in  the  dL<^tance ;  and  only  the  stifled  groans 
of  the  wounded,  or  the  agoniziog'^jmiyer  of  the  ex- 
piring, met  the  ear.  V-*^^"  "^J**  •. 

S(>ide«p)y^1I.^^i>>&.««lir^^  illusi^'fhal 

^!forgk*#>j|^,nfcifcj^wiS^the1^  man  ceased, 
i^bligh^h<JJ^p#l^^g»ll)ek  Gra«o-yard^hilI,  woodlnd 
sy^  valley  we  fe  pu^UoJi^fe  thlBloikl3ftiMne  of  Ttigm. 
TTiiflin  I  Tr  cafhe  -danip  from  below ;  the  twitier  of 
tlfflbiflft  hsd  ceased  in  the  hedges ;  tlie  still  glades  of 
4km  distant  woods  were  wrapt  in  dreamy  shadows ; 
:tlie  roiling  brow  of  Osborne  Hill  was  half  lost  in 
the  gathering  gloom ;  and,  above,  a  few  stars  peeped 
forth,  like  virgin  brides,  from  the  calm,  blue  sky. 
The  old  man  and  I  gazed  on  it  silently,  until  the  tumult 
of  our  feelings  subsided,  and  a  holy  peace  settled 
upon  our  souls.  Then,  with  a  warm  pressure  of  the 
hand,  we  parted.  With  emotions  of  quiet  pleasure, 
I  slowly  wandered  home.  Gentle  influences  con- 
tinued to  soothe  my  thoughts.  The  evening  hour  and 
the  memories  around  tinged  every  reverie  with  a 
mellow  hue,  and  diflused  over  me  tliat  gentle,  yet  un- 
written feeling  which  forms  the  Sabbath  of  the  heart. 

I  lingered  in  that  vicinity  (or  weeks.  In  the  sultry 
days  I  would  go  down  to  the  Ford,  and,  on  the  rocks 
jutting  out  into  the  crystal  water,  loiter  the  time 
away,  gazing  at  the  fish  poised  in  the  wave  below  or 
shooting  ofl'  startled  into  their  cool,  deep  caverns. 
Every  thing  around  had  a  dreamy  and  seductive  in- 
fluence, disposing  to  idle  reveries.  The  dark  woods, 
piled  up  on  the  hilly  shore,  stood  silent  in  the  sultry 
atmosphere,  while  the  green  slope  below  the  house 
drowsily  nodded  in  the  wavy  lines  of  heat.  And  then 
what  music !  The  low  gurgling  of  the  stream,  and 
the  faint  rustle  o{  the  leaves,  that  scarcely  broke  the 
silence,  came  to  the  ear  with  pleasant  harmony. 
The  rapid  waters  swept  by  with  stately  step,  or 
whirled  in  eddies  where  they  met  a  jutting  rock; 


while  on  the  other  bank  the  trees  drooped  over  the 
stream  and  laved  their  pensile  branches  in  the  cool 
current.  Now  the  woodcock  startled  you  with  its 
whirring  flight,  and  now  you  heard  from  the  hill-side 
the  whistle  of  a  forest  bird.  Oh !  those  were  da^'s  to 
be  remembered.  Many  an  idle  vision,  many  a  soar- 
ing fancy,  many  a  wild  project  has  had  its  i)irth  on 
those  mossy  banks.  If  I  looked  down,  there  was  the 
tide,  deep,  calm  and  majestic,  moving  proudly  on- 
ward, while  above,  rock  was  piled  on  rock,  and 
woods  towered  above  woods  until  the  old  hills  reared 
their  heads  in  the  distance  and  stretched  far  up  into 
the  azure  sky. 

I  never  went  to  the  battle-height  again.  I  was 
afraid  I  should  dissolve  its  charm.  But  often,  in  the 
golden  twilight,  I  have  gone  up  to  Osborne  Hill  and 
gazed  on  the  old  meeting-house,  with  its  low  wall 
lying  like  a  white  thread  along  the  horizon,  until 
gradually  the  shadows  deepened,  the  whip-po-wil 
sailed  by  with  his  melancholy  wail,  and,  one  by  one, 
the  dim  outlines  of  the  distant  hills  melted  into  dark- 
ness. 

I  thank  God  I  was  born  in  a  land  whose  few  battle- 
fields were  those  of  freedom!  The  blood  al^^-ays 
throbs  quicker  at  my  heart  when  I  think  my  fathers 
•never  drew  their  swords  unless  against  invaders. 
**!%•  tm^er  who  threads  our  vtist  domains  i^  not 
-siaHlf^.ly  Btdiptadoiis  slaughter-fields,  like  those 
iVeiy^dixDe  in  Europe ;  but  often  in 
among  the  hills  and  valleys  of  our  land 
he  will  see  the  lonely  grave  of  some  martjT  to  free- 
dom, where  one  of  our  bold  farmer  fathers  perished 
flP  ilur  rights.  Holy  and  venerated  be  sufeh  spots! 
Tliough  humble,  they  are  full  of  halloaed  tnemories, 
and,  in  their  simple  majesty,  are  prouder  trophies 
than  Waterloo.  Long  may  they  endure  to  kindle  the 
enthusiasm  of  our  youth.  We  muse  at  Marathon, 
and  thrill  on  Bannockburn;  we  feel  new"  fire  at  Sa- 
lamis,  and  burn  with  diviner  energy  at  Platea ;  and, 
when  time  shall  have  mellowed  our  battle-field!*,  will 
not  our  sons  stalk  more  proudly  as  they  approach  the 
spots  where  liberty  in  the  days  oC  their  ancestors  ■\^*as 
consecrated  ?  Future  generations  will  visit  them  as 
pilgrims,  and  renew  their  faith  on  their  sacred  altars. 
Genius,  too,  shall  weave  them  in  undying  song. 
They  will  be  the  arcana  of  freedom ;  the  places  to 
which,  if  a  foreign  foe  ever  overruns  our  soil,  our 
children  should  retreat  to  inake  their  last  stand  for 
liberty. 

A  people  with  such  battle-fields  to  point  to,  needs 
no  baronial  ruins,  nor  ivied  abbeys,  nor  monumental 
cathedrals  where  slumber  its  long  forgotten  kings. 
There  are  purer  and  loftier  associations  connected 
with  these  storied  fields  than  with  all  the  regal  mauso- 
leums on  earth.  Here,  beneath  this  same  sky — here, 
on  this  very  soil,  our  patriot  fathers  won  our  freedom. 
We  look  on  the  heavens  they  looked  on,  we  see 
the  forests  they  beheld :  and  what  need  we  more  ? 
Over  me,  at  least,  these  associations  have  strange 
power.  They  carry  me  back  to  oilier  and  purer 
times,  and  fill  me  with  high  and  noble  sentiments.  I 
never  experience  them  without  feeling  I  am  a  better 
man. 


GLIMPSES    OF.   IRELAND. 

NO.    I.  — MY    FIRST    TRIP    TO    CONNEMARA. 


BT  J.  OXKAHTT  WTKkOTTK. 


I  HAD  beea  so  smitten  with  the  various  accounts  of 
the  beauties  and  wonders  of  Connemara,  from  the 
reports  of  many  of  my  friends,  whom  I  saw  as  they 
passed  through  my  native  city,  that,  as  the  pleasant 
month  of  June  came  round,  a  month  which,  by  the 
same  token,  is  frequently  one  of  the  few  fine  ones  the 
Irish  climate  can  boast,  I  resolved  to  treat  myself  to  a 
holiday  for  once,  and  go  on  an  "  exploring  expedition" 
to  visit  the  wilds  of  the  West.  I  however  resolved 
not  to  undertake  this  altogether  alone,  for  a  trip  w^hich 
is  destined  to  be  one  of  pleasure,  will  be  doubly  and 
trebly  more  agreeable  with,  than  without,  an  intelli- 
gent companion.  (Can  none  of  my  fair  readers  bear 
me  out  in  this  ?) 

In  sober  earnest,  I  have  frequently  experienced  the 
want  of  this  great  desideratum  in  my  many  rambles ; 
and  to  me,  the  traveling  alone  on  a  lovely  day,  through 
a  succession  of  glorious  scenery,  is  little  less  than 
an  elegant  refinement  of  torture !  But  how  delicious 
is  it,  how  far  superior  to  every  other  enjoyment  of  the 
senses,  when  one  is  accompanied,  to  view  these  very 
scenes,  by  one  with  whose  mind  you  have  that  well- 
known,  but  indescribable  fellow  feeling  and  com- 
munity ! 

I  have  experienced  these  pleasures  in  a  high  degree 
in  this  glorious  country,  yes,  among  the  fertile  valleys 
of  Pennsylvania ;  even  in  England  I  have  also  felt 
the  same ;  but  absence  only  causes  me  to  think  more 
and  mure  on  the  happy  days  I  have  spent  in  old  Ire- 
land.   True,  the  climate  is  fickle ; — 

"  Erin,  the  tear  and  raiilc  in  thine  eyes 
Blend  like  the  raiiibuw  that  huigs  in  thy  skies;" 

but  then,  when  a  fine  day  does  come,  do  we  not  enjoy 
it  all  the  more?  And  beside,  in  moimtain  regions 
particularly,  what  can  be  more  lovely  than  the  hang- 
ing mists  or  passing  showers?  While  one  side  of  the 
landscape  is  shrouded  in  rain  and  clouds,  the  other 
shines  forth  in  brilliant  beauty ;  soon  all  clears  away; 
the  bright  arch  of  promise  spanning  some  deep,  dark 
glen,  or  stretching  over  some  lofty  moimtain- tops ;  an 
object  which  the  utmost  stretch  of  the  painter^s  skill 
can  indeed  but  faintly  imitate ! 

But  to  return.  I  fixed  on  Connemara  for  my  des- 
tination, for  many  reasons.  I  had  heard  so  much  of 
Killarney,  and  the  Giant's  Causeway,  that  I  almost 
knew  as  much  of  them  as  if  I  had  been  there ;  but  as 
for  Connemara,  it  was  unknown  ground  to  me,  and 
all  I  could  tell  of  it  was  from  the  reports  of  some 
English  friends,  who  had  come  over  to  see  it  in  con- 
sequence of  the  praise  bestowed  on  it  by  their  coun- 
tryman, Inglis,  in  his  work.  They,  however,  on  their 
return,  spoke  of  it  in  terms  of  such  rapture,  that  for 
some  time  I  was  at  a  loss  to  believe  how  so  many 
beauties  could  be  found  om  of  Switzerland  at  least, 
as  those  they  ascribed  to  Connemara ;  but  I  moderated 
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my  ideas  when  I  remembered  they  were  from  no  land 
of  mountains,  and  that  when  they  landed  in  Dublin, 
they  had  their  first  waterfall  yet  to  see. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  found  a  friend  exactly  to 
my  mind,  one  who  had  a  keen  enjoyment  of  fine 
scenery,  and  who,  better  still,  could  with  skillful  ease 
transfer  it  to  his  sketch-book,  so  that  on  our  return 
we  could  again  travel,  in  imagination,  over  our  route, 
and  bring  back  the  many  beauties  we  had  seen  to  our 
recollection. 

Having  occasion  to  transact  some  little  affiiirs  in  the 
flourishing  city  of  Limerick,  we  chose  that  route,  for 
it  was  but  little  out  of  the  way.  The  journey  to 
Limerick  is  a  very  interesting  one,  from  beginning  to 
end.  We  do  not  go  very  far,  ere  we  pass  the  remains 
of  the  palace,  or  what  was  intended  to  be  the  palace, 
of  the  unfortunate  Earl  Straflbrd,  and  the  building  of 
which  was  one  of  the  counts  in  that  indictment  which 
led  to  bis  execution. 

Then,  after  passing  "  Kildare's  holy  fane"  and  round 
lower,  beautiful  specimens  of  ancient  architecture, 
we  cross  the  clear  streams  of  the  Nore  and  the  Bar- 
row, and  after  traveling  for  twelve  hours  through  a 
lovely  country,  rich  in  all  the  productions  of  the  earth, 
we  arrive  in  Limerick.  And  truly,  a  fine  old  city  is 
Limerick  !  Its  river,  the  noble  Shannon,  and  its  un- 
rivaled bridge,  are  indeed  worthy  objects  of  admira- 
tion ;  the  former,  though  only  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  in  length,  is  yet  here,  at  sixty  miles  from  the 
sea,  exactly  one  quarter  the  size  of  the  Dela^^'are  at 
Philadelphia,  with  a  powerful  current  of  water;  the 
latter  a  beautifully  planned  and  executed  structure,  of 
the  compact  blue  limestone  or  marble  of  the  country. 

It  was  a  clear  exhilarating  morning,  the  10th  of 
June,  as  my  friend  and  I  took  our  seats  on  the  top  of 
the  Galway  mail,  and  having  crossed  the  aforesaid 
bridge,  and  cast  a  look  behind  at  it,  the  old  castle,  and 
the  city  behind  them,  rattled  away  over  the  hard  and 
even  road,  at  the  legal  rate  of  nine  miles  an  hour, 
through  the  county  of  Clare. 

And,  as  ray  friend  remarked,  that  man  must  indeed 
be  in  the  last  stages  of  hypochondria,  who  could  fail  to 
be  charmed  and  enlivened  by  such  a  drive.  The 
noble  river,  winding  its  way  through  the  richest  tracts 
of  country ;  the  lofty  hill  and  beautiful  old  ruin  of 
Carig  0*Gunil  beyond,  while  on  otur  right  stretched 
the  dark  mountains  and  M^pods  of  Crattloe.  A  turn  in 
the  rood  now  brought  us  in  full  view  of  Bunratty 
Castle,  a  lofty,  feudal-looking  pile.  This  is  a  double 
castle,  with  a  large  central  hall,  round  which  a  coach 
and  six  horses  could  be  driven  with  ease. 

An  Englishman,  with  whom  I  had  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance, sat  on  the  box  with  the  driver,  and  I  saw  was 
hard  at  work  pumping  him  for  some  story  or  informa- 
tion concerning  the  castle.  There  seemed  to  be  none, 
however,  in  particular,  except  that  it  happened  to  be 
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spared  in  consequence  of  Cromweirs  general-in-chief, 
Ingoldsby,  making  it  his  head-quarters.  But  honest 
Ned,  the  coachman,  who,  as  the  saying  is,  "  twigged" 
the  unquestionable  accent  of  my  English  friend,  was 
not  going  to  let  him  off*  so  easily  in  his  turn.  Pointing 
up  to  the  battlements,  clustered  with  the  most  luxu- 
riant bunches  of  ivy,  round  which  the  numerous  jack- 
daws "  wheeled  their  airy  flight,"  and  caw !  cawed ! 
away,  as  if  discussing  some  very  important  affairs, 
Ned  began — 

**  Do  you  see  that  ivy  there,  sir?" 

"  Where?"  said  the  Englishman. 

*'  Why,  up  there  on  the  battlement,  about  a  hundred 
feet." 

"Yes;  what  of  it?" 

"  Why,  sir,  I  was  one  day  up  with  young  Tom  S., 
that  lives  up  at  the  house  there,  (I  used  to  be  stable- 
boy  there  the  same  time,)  well,  sir,  we  went  up  one. 
Sunday  to  rob  the  jackdaws'  nests,  and,  if  we  did,  we 
could  not  reach  to  them  without  putting  a  long  plank 
out  over  the  battlement,  and  he  sat  on  one  end  and 
held  it  down,  while  I  went  out  on  the  other  and  robbed 
the  nests.  Well,  sir,  we  hunted  a  long  time,  and  at 
last  I  got  my  hand  into  a  nest,  and  it  had  five  jackdaws 
in  it,  and  they  ready  to  fly  a'most.  'Hurrah,  Mr. 
Tom  I'  says  I,  *  I  've  got  them  at  last.' 

"  *  How  many  V  says  he. 

**  *  Five,  no  less,'  says  I. 

**  *  Three  of  them  's  mine,'  says  he,  *  come  on !' 

*' '  Divil  a  bit,'  says  I,  *  but  two.' 

** '  No  but  threef^  says  he. 

"  *  No  but  two,^  says  I. 

"  '  What  do  you  mane  ?'  says  he ;  *  come  on  at  once, 
and  give  mc  three,  or  by  the  seven  blessed  candles, 
and  the  Piper  that  played  before  Moses  and  Aaron, 
I  'U  let  do^^'n  the  end  of  the  plank.' 

"  *  V^ery  well,'  says  I ;  'for  deuce  a  one  but  two 
you  '11  get,'  says  I. 

"'Well,'  says  he;  'I'll  give  you  three  chances. 
Will  you  give  me  three,  OTice  ?' 

"  '  No,'  says  I, '  but  two.* 

"'TA\'ice?' 

" '  No,  but  two.* 

"  '  Third,  and  last  time,  will  you  give  me  three  ?' 

"  '  No-o-o  I'  says  I ;  'but  two  I' 

"'Well  then,  here  goes  I'  says  he,  (for  bis  blood 
was  up,)  *  down  you  go  I'  says  he ;  and  may  I  never,  if 
he  did  n't  let  go  the  end  of  the  plank,  and  down  I  fell !" 

At  this  crisis,  the  Englishman  turned  perceptibly 
paler,  and  shuddered  as  he  looked  up  to  the  battlement 
and  down  to  the  river  Ougarnee. 

"  O,  my  God !  did  he  do  that  ?  Were  you  not  k —  ?" 

Killed,  he  was  going  to  say,  but  fortunately  remem- 
bered that  the  subject  of  the  action  was  speaking  to  him. 


"  Kiltf  is  it,  sir  ?  No,  but  I  was  near  to  be  destroyed 
though.  But  as  luck  would  have  it,  I  still  kept  howlt 
of  the  five  jackdaws,  and,  would  you  believe  it,  sir  ? 
they  commenced  fluttering  their  little  wings,  and  what 
do  you  think,  sir?  they  carried  me  safe  and  sound 
over  the  Ougarnee,  and  landed  me  on  the  shore,  lavin' 
Mr.  Tom  in  the  hoight  of  bewildherment !" 

The  muscles  of  the  Englishman's  face,  which  had 
been  drawn  up  painfully  in  the  former  part  of  this 
narration,  gradually  relaxed,  and  as  he  ofiered  a  cigar 
to  Ned,  he  turned  round  and  said,  in  a  half  whisper,  to 
me — 

"  What  singular  characters  these  Irish  drivers  must 
be!" 

"  Rather,"  said  I ;  and  we  rattled  on  toward  Ennis. 

Beyond  Newmarket  on  Fergus,  we  passed  the  mag- 
nificent residence  of  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien,  Dromoland 
Castle,  and  I  have  never  beheld  a  view  which  can 
surpass  in  richness  that  from  the  summit  of  Dromo- 
land Hill.  Probably  in  the  world,  not  at  all  exc<epting 
the  richest  prairies  of  Illinois  or  Texas,  or  any  where 
else,  could  deeper,  finer  soil  be  found,  than  tliat  on  the 
borders  of  the  Shannon  and  Fergus.  The  color  of  the 
meadows  is  of  the  intensest  green  which  can  be 
imagined,  and  the  diflbrent  seasons  show  this  glorious 
trail  in  various  forms  of  beauty.  In  spring,  the  fra- 
grance of  the  bean-fields,  in  summer,  that  of  the  hay, 
is  delicious ;  then,  too,  we  have  the  waving  fields  of 
wheat  and  other  grain ;  but  our  friend  the  Englishman 
could  not  but  have  felt  uneasy,  as  Ned  sarcastically 
pointed  with  his  whip  to  the  miserable  hovels  of  those 
who  inhabited  it,  and  were  the  actual  tillers  of  the 
soil :  where  the  houses  of  a  few  wealthy  farmers, 
who  hold  some  tracts  on  old  leases,  and  consequently 
have  more  to  spare  after  the  rent  is  paid,  only  serve 
to  show  more  clearly  the  wretchedness  of  the  rest. 

Nothing  particular  occurred  in  the  remainder  of  the 
journey,  except  our  passing  the  residence  of  Lord 
Gort,  formerly  Col.  Vereker,  who  gained  title  and 
distinction  from  the  British,  at  the  time  of  the  Rel>el- 
lion  of  '98,  by  driving  the  French  out  when  they 
landed  at  Ballina.  His  domain,  Lough  Cooler  Castle, 
is  a  still  finer  one  even  than  Dromoland,  but  is  not 
visible,  except  what  you 'see  through  the  entrance- 
gate.  Then  there  is  a  river  near  here,  which  we 
cross  by  a  natural  limestone  bridge,  one  of  those  mys- 
terious streams  which  appear,  turn  a  mill  or  two,  and 
vanish. 

Gal  way  is  fifty-two  miles  from  Limerick,  and  we 
did  not  reach  it  till  near  evening,  so  that  we  had  only 
time  to  walk  round  the  garden  of  worthy  Kilbron 
Hotel.  This  garden  is  remarkable  from  being  made 
in  the  old  fosse  on  the  outside  of  the  w^ll,  which  is 
still  standing. 


RHYME    AND    REASON. 


Thbkx  School*  of  Poets  grace  this  happy  clime : 
One  gives  us  Reason,  but  furget«  the  Rhyme ; 
The  second  clatts — I  hope  I  speak  no  treason — 


Content  themselves  with  rhyming  without  reason ; 

The  third  to  neither  of  these  two  belong — 

There 's  neither  rhyme  nor  reason  in  their  song.  Oxoxajc . 


BEATING    INTO    PORT    MAHON. 


IT  JVMi  V.  pow,  AVTHOE  ow  "  OLD  ntottamu  OR  A  La  fBomi." 


It  was  a  beautifol  afternoon  in  September,  1835, 
wben  the  frigate  Constitution,  commanded  by  Lieut. 
William  Boerom,  and  bearing  the  broad  pendant  of 
the  commodore,  approached  the  Island  of  Minorca, 
from  a  sanitory  cruise  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons.  The 
cholera,  that  cold  plague  of  Northern  Asia,  Europe 
and  America,  had  begun  to  show  itself  in  the  frigate's 
messes,  ere  she  had  left  the  island :  but  now  the  sea 
breeze  and  the  exercise  of  the  storm  had  restored 
health  to  the  cheek,  and  joy  to  the  heart,  of  every 
seaman;  and  as  the  sun  dipped  his  red  hair  in  the 
blue  shadows  of  Mount  Toro,  she  drew  near  to  the 
harbor  of  Port  Mahon,  with  a  clean  bill  of  health  and 
a  flowing  sail.  Cape  Mola  was  astern,  and  the  bat- 
tered walls  of  Fort  Saint  Philip,  against  which  the 
cannon  of  poor  Admiral  Byng  gave  their  death  rattle 
in  vain,  rose  in  grim  silence  before  her. 

The  sentry  at  the  cabin  door  had  reported  eight 
bells  to  the  quarter  deck,  as  she  prepared  to  enter  the 
harbor. 

The  harbor  of  Mahon  is  the  best  in  the  world ;  it 
runs  northwest  and  southeast,  and  extends  several 
miles  into  the  island,  expanding  into  a  beautiful  bay, 
above  Georgetown.  The  wind  was  west-northwest, 
and  was  no  zephyr  at  that.  The  old  frigate  was  on 
the  starboard  tack,  with  her  sails  set  from  her  royals 
down.  • 

Lieut.  Pearson,  one  of  the  best  officers  in  the  ser- 
vice, had  the  trumpet,  while  the  commander  stood  in 
the  weather  quarter-boat  to  con  her. 

An  old  pilot  sumamed  Pons,  wearing  the  royal  arms 
of  Spain,  and  who  was  often  called  Ponthis  Pilate  by 
young  midshipmen,  who  would  sacrifice  any  thing  for 
the  sake  of  euphony,  stood  in  the  lee  gangway  watch- 
ing the  captain  and  the  wind.  He  loved  warping 
above  all  things,  and  after  the  Virgin  he  put  his  trust 
in  nine  inch  hawsers.  When  he  ascertained  that  in- 
stead '  of  crawling  in  upon  hawser  l^;s  and  kedge 
anchor  feet,  the  frigate  was  about  to  beat  in,  he  lifted 
up  both  hands  and  exclaimed  "  Impossible,  Monsieur 
Capitan— malo  vieuto.'*  "The  comniodore  has  or- 
dered me  in,  and  I  am  to  obey  that  order,'*  r^Ued  the 
commanding  officer,  "all  that  I  want  of  you,  Mr. 
Pilot,  is  to  point  out  the  shoals." 

"All  hands  work  ship  into  port,  Mr.  Pierson.'' 
The  order  was  repeated  by  the  trumpet,  and  ansvirered 
from  the  deep  recesses  of  the  ship  by  many  voices, 
and  immediately  all  but  the  sick  and  their  watchers 
stood  on  deck. 

When  the  entrance  was  well  on  the  quarter,  the 
frigate  was  put  about  without  losing  her  headway. 
She  ran  on  this  tack  until  the  northern  shore  was  but 


a  few  rods  off,  and  then  her  hehn  was  agiiin  put  down, 
and  round  ahe  went  right  into  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bor. The  head-yards  had  scarce  been  jUIed  owaf, 
when  ^^  Ready  ahout^'*  thundered  the  trumpet,  and 
about  went  the  ship,  her  yards  flying  round,  as  she 
came  head  to  the  wind,  like  lightning— every  sail  was 
quickly  trimmed,  good  headway  given  her  and  the 
helm  put  down,  when  she  ran  up  in  the  wind,  springs 
ing  her  Ivff  most  beautifully,  every  thing  shivering. 
Having  forged  to  windward  about  twice  her  length, 
making  a  successful  half-board,  her  helm  was  put  up, 
head-sheets  flattened  in,  the  spanker  eased  ofl*,  and 
all  her  canvas  given  to  the  breeze  again.  Four  suc- 
cessive tacks  were  made  in  this  narrow  entrance, 
which  did  not  exceed  four  hundred  feet  in  width,  to 
the  astonisbment  of  the  French  men-of-war,  and  of  a 
host  of  spectators  on  the  blufis  of  Geoi^own. 

Having  gained  the  quarantine  ground,  which  was 
spacious,  though  crowded  with  French  men-of-war 
from  Africa,  Old  Ironsides  was  compelled  to  tack  in 
their  midst  to  gain  an  anchorage.  She  was  passing 
among  them  majestically  on  the  starboard  tack,  the  ad- 
miral's ship  bore  on  her  quarter,  when  her  trumpet 
thundered — "  Put  the  helm  down — mainsail  haul. 
Let  go  and  haul,"  in  regular  succession;  but  now  it 
was  perceived  that  she  had  forged  further  ahead  than 
the  commanding  officer  had  anticipated,  and  was  con- 
sequently paying  oflf  into  the  Frenchman,  who,  like 
Frenchmen  generally,  kicked  up  a  tempest  in  a  tea- 
pot, as  though  the  figure  head  of  the  Hero  of  New 
Orleans  intended  to  gulp  down  his  vessel.  The 
trumpet  again  sounded  to  the  rescue,  and  the  French 
sailors  stopped  chattering. 

"  Clear  away  all  the  bowlines." 

"  Square  the  yards  fore  and  aft." 
Haul  down  the  jib  and  flying  jib." 
Up  courses  and  spanker." 

These  orders  were  cooly  given  and  quickly  obeyed, 
and  the  ship  obtained  a  rapid  stem  board.  When  her 
bowsprit  was  in  line  ^ith  the  Frenchman's  stem,  old 
Ps  trumpet  again  roared — 

"  Hoist  away  the  head  sails." 

"Brace  abox  by  the  larboard  braces  the  head- 
yards." 

"  Up  by  the  starboard  braces  the  after  ones." 

"  Shift  the  helm."  * 

When  the  after  yards  filled,  the  head  yards  were 
braeed  round,  and  the  spanker  was  hauled  out. 

The  frigate  now  shot  gracefully  up  under  the  star- 
board quarter  of  the  French  admiral  selected  a  berth, 
and  came  too  in  fine  style. 

Thus  did  this  gallant  ship  beat  into  the  harbor  of 
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Port  MahoQ  against  a  stiff*  breeze  where  a  fishing-boat 
would  hardly  have  dared  to  beat,  and  as  the  sun  went 
down  she  saluted  the  shore,  while  ten  thousand  voices 
from  the  red  clifls  of  Minorca  mingled  in  with  the 
echoes  of  her  cannon,  and  welcomed  the  dd  cruiser's 
return. 

'*Did  you  ever  see  the  like  of  that?"  said  an  old 
American  tar,  perched  on  a  Phoenician's  grave  on  (he 
tall  clifis  of  Georgetown.'* 

"  Like  of  what  ?"  said  an  English  coxswain,  with  a 
crown  on  his  arm,  as  be  turned  up  his  Yorkshire 
dumpling  face  with  a  sneer  which  roused  the  Yankee's 
blood.'* 


"Like  of  that,  d — n  your  eyes !"  said  the  American, 
hitting  him  between  the  eyes  with  a  fist  like  a  sledge- 
hammer. Down  went  the  representatives  of  the  two 
rival  navies  some  fiAy  feet,  into  the  water,  with  a 
tremendous  accompaniment  of  stones  and  marrow- 
bones, while  a  Spanish  peace-officer,  mounted  on  a 
jackass,  rode  up  to  the  crowd  that  so  lately  stood 
around  the  combatants,  and  inquired  into  the  cause  of 
the  riot. 

**  Nothing,"  said  John  Catcho,  of  woodcock  roast- 
ing memory,  as  be  pointed  down  the  clifiT,  "but  a 
beating  into  jfort^ 


A    SONG    OF    THE    REVOLUTION. 


BT  O.  rOBmxSTSX  BAKSTOW. 


Rux,  ye  men !  if  ye  inherit 

From  a  line  of  noble  sires 
Saxon  blood  and  Saxon  q>irit, 

Rise  to  guard  your  household  fires. 
From  each  rocky  hill  and  valley 

Rise  against  th'  invading  baud  j 
In  the  name  of  Freedom  rally, 

To  defend  your  native  laud. 

Foemen's  feet  your  soil  are  pressing, 

Hostile  banners  meet  your  eye, 
Ask  from  Heaven  a  Father's  blessing, 

Then  for  freedom  dare  to  die. 
What  though  veteran  foes  assail  you. 

Filled  with  confidence  and  pride. 
Let  not  hope  or  courage  fail  you, 

Freedom's  God  is  on  your  side. 


To  the  winds  your  flag  unfolding, 

Rally  found  it  in  your  might, 
Each  his  weapon  firmly  holding, 

Heaven  will  aid  you  in  the  fight. 
By  the  mothers  that  have  borne  you, 

By  your  wives  and  children  dear. 
Lest  your  loved  ones  all  should  scorn  yon. 

Rise  without  a  thought  of  fear. 

Come  as  comes  the  tempest  rushing. 

Bending  forests  in  its  path, 
As  the  mountain  torrent  gushing, 

As  the  billows  in  their  wrath, 
From  each  rocky  hill  and  valley 

Sweep  away  th'  iiivading  band ; 
In  the  name  of  Freedom  rally 

To  defend  your  native  land. 


ON    REVISITING    NIAGARA. 


BT  A..  F.  nirsTON. 


AoAiB  I  gaze  upon  thee— and  the  spell 

Of  thy  sublimity  doth  come  on  me, 

As  in  the  q>ring-time  of  my  youth  I  caught 

Thy  fearful  freshness.    And  thy  mountain  qjray 

I>oth  mantle  in  its  wildness,  as  it  then 

^11  ed  round  me,  arched  with  hues,  beauteous 

As  thofe  that  o'er  diluvian  earth  hung 

Radiant — while  thy  voice  in  thunder-tones. 

Like  "  Boimd  of  many  waters,"  fills  my  soul 

With  speechless  praise  and  dread  inspiring  joy. 

Matchless  Cataract !  in  thy  downward  rush, 
Whether  we  view  thee  in  the  bright,  broad  light 


Of  golden  day-beam,  when  thine  emerald  brow 
Is  softly  shadowed  by  ascending  mist, 
Or,  when  enrobed  in  vapors  half  unseen, 
Thy  maddened  waters  in  distraction  play, 
And  boil  in  horrid  agony  along  ,* 
Or,  when  the  moon,  so  beautifully  mild, 
Throws  her  light  scarf  of  silvery  softness  through 
Thy  curling  cloud- wreaths — like  eternal  Hope — 
That  roam  triumplumt  the  receding  storm. 
Wondrous  alike !    How  have  we  by  thy  side 
Drank  of  thy  Circean  charm,  nor  deemed  the  hour 
A  vain  enchantment  spent  beneath  thy  power. 


THE    POEMS    OF    MOTHERWELL.* 


BT  COXmELTA  W.  WALTSS. 


"  Gekius,"  said  an  eloqaent  lecturer  on  a  rustic  poet  of 
Scotland,!  whose  fame  is  made  to  shine  glorionsly  through 
a  sometime  darkness  by  the  united  efforts  of  Carlyle, 
Lockhart,  Peterkin  and  Cunningham,  each  of  whom  has 
caused  the  world  to  bow  to  the  true  stamp  of  intellectual 
royalty ;  "  genius  is  capacity,  subject  to  the  laws  of  truth 
and  beauty."  So  far  as  it  goes,  this  definition  may  answer 
iu  purpose,  but  the  idea  is  not  explicit,  and,  as  it  now 
stands,  is  capable  of  eoareying  to  the  understanding  a 
wrong  impression  of  the  power  of  this  godlike  quality.  If 
the  lecturer  had  said  talaUt'u  capacity,  subject  to  the  laMrs 
of  truth  and  beauty,  he  would  have  'approached  nearer  to 
correctness,  there  being  as  much  difference  between  genius 
and  talent  as  there  is  between  uuu  and  tnOky  and  that  both  of 
these  are  often  strangely  confounded  is  a  fact  which  a  slight 
consideration,  unaided  by  a  very  acute  philoaophy,  will 
surely  teach  us.  Capacity  of  mind  exists  in  degru — is  found 
more  or  less  in  every  man — and  only  according  to  its  extent 
can  it  appreciate  truth  and  beauty,  or  be  subject  to  their 
laws.  Thus  is  it  that  geniuf  is  so  seldom  possessed,  though 
*<  men  of  talent,"  or  "  men  of  good  capacity,"  as  we  term 
them,  are  known  in  every  circle,  are  found  almost  around 
every  fireside.  The  laMrs  of  truth  and  beauty  are  ever  the 
same,  and  not  to  be  graduated  by  any  standard  of  mere 
taste  or  fancy ;  their  standard  is  their  own  and  changes 
not,  and  tlie  mind  cannot  be  subject  to  it  except  only  as  the 
capacity  is  capable  of  observation,  comprehension  and 
thought.  Truth  is  permanent  in  iu  very  essence ;  and  true 
beauty,  of  nature  and  art,  of  character  and  conduct,  has 
but  one  standard  in  creation — this  is  immutable,  it  changes 
not  with  the  revolving  seasons. 

These  remarks  may  seem  dry,  trite,  and  unwarranted, 
but  we  are  presently  to  consider  the  genius  of  a  poet 
who«e  writings  no  leas  than  his  name  being  little  known 
ill  our  country  require  to  be  examined  with  caution  and 
delicacy — an  attention  due  to  his  unpretending  merit,  and 
the  iiuiate  modesty  of  his  character.  *'  I  would,"  says  he 
to  a  friend,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  book  of  poems ;  *<I 
would  1  could  apply  to  it  the  title  oS  an  old  poetical  mi»> 
cellany,  and  characterize  it  as  *  a  posie  of  gelly  flowers, 
eche  differing  from  the  other  in  color  and  odor,  yet  all 
swete.'  But  this  may  $tat  6e."  Alas,  the  too  frequent 
fate  of  genius !  Like  the  most  fragile  of  the  flowers  that 
he  loved,  Motherwell  sunk  early  to  the  tomb.  The 
heather  of  his  native  soil  is  no  longer  pressed  by  hit  foot- 
step, and  the  hills  of  Scotia  no  longer  vocal  with  his  song. 
Then  let  us  deal  kindly  with  him— gently  as  we  would 
tread  upon  his  grave.    In  the  beautiful  language  of  Scott, 


-•<  On  the  wild  hill 


Let  the  wild  heath-flower  flourish  still.'* 

To  possess  capacity  is  not  to  possess  gmnms,  vadtm  this 
capacity  be  instinctive  and  powerful !  neither  is  capadty 
always  to  be  considered  as  t(U«nt,  miless  it  be  cooceptlve 
and  elevating.  *<  Genius,"  says  Dr.  Blair,  "is  the  power 
of  executing,"  and,  says  another  critic,  *'  a  man  may  poa- 
talsnt  without  this  power ;  he  may  exsaot  too,  but  not 
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to  perfection^"  There  are  degrees  of  genius  and  of  talent- 
shades  of  difference  to  be  sure  that  are  as  nice  a*  the 
spider's  web,  and  which  vary  according  to  the  finer  sym- 
pathies and  ennobling  faculties  of  man^s  nature,  those  high 
attributes  which  are  *<•  as  verdure  to  the  soul.'*  A*  these 
exist,  mind  becomes  purified  and  exalted,  and  the  creative 
power  which  essentially  belongs  to  genius  is  refined  and 
etherealized,  strengthened  too  and  made  mighty  even  by 
the  quickening  of  the  inward  spirit.  Re-productive  we 
think  the  highest  quality  of  genius,  by  which,  we  mean 
that  faculty  which  seems  as  a  simple  thing,  but  which  ex- 
perience teaches  us  is  by  no  means  a  common  one — the 
power  which  re-produces  in  the  reader's  mind  the  precise 
idea  of  the  writer,  and  so  distinctly,  too,  as  to  make  him 
glow  with  the  same  feeling— to  see,  as  it  were  risualtyy 
the  picture  drawn  in  the  mental  eye  of  the  author,  and 
painted  with  life-giving  truth,  and  a  thorough  instinct  of 
the  beautiful. 

Were  there  an  exact  medium  between  genius  and  talent, 
in  such  a  rank  should  we  place  William  Motherwell.  To 
say  that  he  possessed  the  first  order  of  genius,  would  be 
too  lavish  praise  for  our  sincerity,  and  to  put  him  in  the 
first  rank  of  talent  would  be  too  little  commendation. 
Thot  he  had  genius  is  indisputable,  the  versatility  of  which 
added  to  his  variety  of  thought,  his  facility  in  numbers 
and  his  harmony  of  verse,  all  demand  for  him  a  high  posi- 
tion amongst  the  radiant  list  of  British  poets.  And  yet  he 
sought  not  nor  even  dreamed  of  fame.  That  he  under- 
stood its  insufficiency  for  even  earthly  happiness,  is  ap- 
parent in  the  following  lines : 

WTial  is  Fame  ?  and  what  is  Glory  ? 
A  dream — a  jester's  lying  story. 
To  tickle  fools  withal,  or  be 
A  theme  for  second  infancy. 
'    A  visioning  that  tempts  the  eye, 
But  mocks  the  touch — nonentity : 
A  rainbow  substanceleas  as  bright. 

Flitting  forever 
O'er  hill-top  to  more  distant  height, 

Neartng  us  never ; 
A  bubble  blown  by  fond  conceit. 
In  very  sooth  itself  to  cheat  j 
The  witch-fire  of  a  frenzied  brain; 
A  fortune  that  to  lose  were  gain ; 
A  word  of  praise,  perchance  of  blame ; 
The  wreck  of  a  time-bandied  name — 
Ay,  this  is  Glory ! — this  is  Fame  \ 

"  Neartng  tu  iMver,"  he  says,  as  if  thinking  of  the  present 
life  and  little  dreaming  of  what  might  be  in  futurity.  Im- 
mortality is,  however,  near  to  immortality,  and  the  soul 
which  "  soared  aloft"  in  its  simple  melody  has  now  be- 
come immortal.  So  with  his  fame.  It  will  rise  gradually 
even  as  his  poems  have  slowly  reached  from  Scotland 
to  America,  and  his  verse  attaining  an  immortality  which 
his  modest  muse  never  aspired  after,  will  have  "  nenred'* 
the  spirit  of  the  departed. 

The  first  mention  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen  of 
the  poems  of  Motherwell  was  in  the  **  American  Monthly 
Magazine,"  of  1837  or  8 — a  periodical  which  soon  after 
ceased  its  existence,  but  which  was  then  published  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  The  editors  seemed  not  to  have 
appreciated  the  genius  of  the  poet,  for  they  simply  notice 
"  a  very  neat  volume  of  poems,  printed  at  Glasgow,"  and 
with  little  other  comment  than  the  remark  that "  the  work 
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hu  not  been  repablished  in  America,"  go  on  to  tranKribe 
<*  an  exquisite  set  of  verses,'*  and*iome  '<  strangely  nmsical 
stanzas."  We  confess  our  indebtedness,  however,  to  these 
same  editors  for  even  this  brief  notice.  It  introduced  us 
to  the  author,  and  we  hoped  at  once  for  a  better  acquaint- 
ance. Time  has  gratified  our  desires,  and  in  1841  we  first 
renewed  our  knowledge  of  a  sweet  and  versatile  poet,  and 
one  of  no  mean  genius.  In  the  language  of  the  preface  to 
the  first  American  edition  of  these  poems,  <<how  so 
genuine  a  literary  treasure — so  rare  an  exotic  should  have 
been  unfil  now  neglected  in  the  daily  indiscriminate  trans- 
plantation of  so  many  fruit-bearing  and  barren  trees— of 
dioice  flowers  and  unsightly  weeds,  is  difficult  to  explain ; 
bat  so  it  has  been." 

The  first  portion  of  the  volume  contains  several  excel- 
lent imitations  of  the  ancient  Norse  poetry — a  kind  of 
writing  unfamiliar  to  us  in  this  country,  except  so  far  as 
Longfellow  has  made  us  acquainted  with  it  by  his  own  pro- 
ductions and  translations,  amongst  which  we  recollect 
« The  Luck  of  Edenhall,"  "  The  Elected  Knight,"  and 
«  The  Skeleton  in  Armour" — ^the  latter  being  an  imitation 
inferior  to  those  of  Motherwell,  and  the  two  former  being 
transUtions  from  the  German  and  Danish.  In  justice  to 
the  versatility  of  our  poet  we  shall  not  be  able  to  give 
more  than  one  specimen  of  his  Norse  poetry,  liaving 
selected  for  this  purpose  "  The  Wooing  Song  of  Jarl  Egill 
Skallagrine."  He  could  not  have  entered  more  perfectly 
than  he  has  done  into  the  bold,  untutored  and  dauntless 
spirit  of  the  warrior — "  a  character,"  he  says,  *'  which  is 
entirely  a  creation,  and  nothing  of  it  historical  except  the 
name  of  the  Skald,  who  I  think  could  not  have  wooed  in  a 
diflisrent  fashion  from  that  I  have  chosen." 

Bright  maiden  of  Orkney, 
Star  of  the  blue  sea ! 
I  've  swept  o'er  the  waters 
To  gaze  upon  thee ; 
I  've  left  spoil  and  slaughter, 
I  've  left  a  far  strand. 
To  sing  how  I  love  thee. 
To  kiss  thy  small  hand  ! 
Fair  daughter  of  Einar, 
Golden- haired  maid ! 
The  lord  of  yon  brown  bark 
And  lord  of  this  blade ; 
The  joy  of  the  ocean, — 
Of  warfare  and  wind, 
Ilath  borne  him  to  woo  thee. 
And  thou  must  be  kind. 
So  stoutly  Jarl  Egill  wooed  Torf  Einer's  daughter. 

That  the  Orkney  maiden  was  a  fitting  bride  for  her  war- 
rior lord,  hear  what  he  says  of  her : 

In  Jutland,  in  Iceland, 
On  Neustria's  shore. 
Where'er  the  dark  billow 
My  gallant  bark  bore. 
Songs  spoke  of  thy  beauty, 
Uarps  sounded  thy  praise, 
And  mv  heart  lovea  thee  long,  ere 
It  thrilled  in  thy  gaze. 

And  then  how  he  wooed  her  : 

He  skills  not  to  woo  thee 
In  trembling  and  fear. 
Though  lords  of  the  land  may 
Thus  troop  with  the  deer. 
The  cradle  he  rocked  in 
So  sound' and  so  long. 
Hath  framed  him  a  heart 
And  a  hand  that  are  strong : 
He  comes  then  as  Jarl  should, 
Sword  belted  to  side, 
To  win  thee  aikl  wear  thee 
With  glory  and  pride. 

And  then  the  sea-king's  admiration  of  the  daughter  of 
Einar,  each  line  so  consistent  with  a  warrior  on  the  wave 
*-each  word  so  graphic  in  expression : 

The  curl  of  that  proud  lip, 
The  flash  of  that  eye, 


The  swell  of  that  bosom, 
80  full  and  so  high, 
Like  foam  of  sea-billow 
Tlly  white  bosom  shows, 
Like  flash  of  rod  levin 
Thine  eaffle  eye  glows : 
Ha !  firmly  and  boldly, 
80  stately  and  free^ 
Thy  foot  treads  this  chamber 
As  bark  rides  the  sea : 
This  likes  me— this  likes  me, 
Stout  maiden  of  mould, 
Thou  vfooett  to  purpose : 
Bold  hearts  love  the  bold. 

So  he  won  for  his  own  love  the  "  star  of  the  blue  sea" 
and  bore  her  to  his  "  bark  on  the  billow  :'* 

Away  then— away  then 
I  have  thy  small  hand : 
Joy  with  ine, — our  tall  bark 
Now  bears  toward  the  strand. 
Once  more  on  its  long  deck, 
Behind  us  the  gale, 
Thou  Shalt  see  how  before  it 
Great  kingdoms  do  auail ; 
Thou  shalt  see  then  how  truly. 
My  noble-souled  maid. 
The  ransom  of  kings  can 
Be  won  by  this  blade. 

We  have  said  that  the  power  of  re-produetion  was  an 
evidence  of  genius  in  the  poet,  and,  though  the  lines  we 
have  quoted  are  indeed  an  imitation  of  Scandinavian 
poetry,  we  see  much  of  this  faculty  in  them.  We  realize 
the  vraisemblance  of  the  daring  Skald— we  see  him  "  gal- 
lant in  love  and  dauntless  in  war,"  his  bright  blade  and  his 
bride  loved  with  fondness;  and  we  feel  insensibly  the 
manly  confidence  of  the  lover  as  he  says, — 

Ay,  Daughter  of  Einar, 
Ri^ht  tan  raayst  thou  stand, 
It  IS  a  Vikingir 
Who  kisses  thy  hand : 
Nay,  frown  not.  nor  shrink  thus, 
Nor  toss  so  thy  nead, 
>Tisa  Vikingir  asks  thee, 
Land-maiden,  to  wed. 

And  then  his  power  to  protect  and  sustain  her : 

For  girdle,  his  great  arm 
Arotmd  thee  he  thrmas ; 
The  bark  of  a  sea-king 
For  palace,  gives  he, 
While  mad  waves  and  winds  shall 
Thy  true  subjects  be. 
So  richly  Jarl  Egill  endowed  his  bright  bride. 

No  foolish  flattery  is  there  in  this  wooing  song— no 
mawkish  or  love-sick  sentiment.  But  as  if  sure  of,  and 
determined  for,  the  increase  of  the  maiden's  happiness,  he 
tells  her  again — 

• 

Fair  daughter  of  Einar, 
Deem  hiffh  of  the  fate 
That  maxes  thee,  like  this  blade, 
Proud  Egili's  loved  nmte. 

Setting  aside  the  little  romance  of  the  sea  connected  with 
this  Norse  wooing  song,  the  Skald  is  a  pattern  for  even 
our  modem  knights  in  love  and  bravery.  A  man  can  pay 
no  greater  compliment  to  a  true  woman,  than  when  morally 
conscious  of  intiinsic  worth  and  superiority  himself,  he  de- 
votes it  all  to  her,  as  "a  stout  maiden  of  mould,"  whom 
his  honest  pride  teaches  him  is  deserving  of  the  priceless 
treasure  of  a  noble  mind.  But  no  wooing  with  "  the  smooth 
flattery  of  a  honeyed  tongue."  "  Bold  hearts  love  the  bold," 
sang  Jarl  Egill,  and  true  hearts  love,  the  trWf  say  we,  for 
thef  link  to  each  other  in  sympathy.  Of  what  a  glorious 
love  is  this  high  affinity  the  creation,  and  what  a  blessed 
.futurity  of  happiness  is  raised  from  the  strong  super- 
structure. 

All  the  specimens  of- verse  in  this  collection  written  in 
Scottish  orthography  and  phraseology  are  distinguised  by 
pathos  and  beauty ;  there  is  a  tender  sensibility  about  them 
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which  is  exquisitely  expressed  in  the  versification  he  has 
dioaen,  and  the  thought  is  tme  to  human  nature  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  heart.  Had  Robert  Bums  written 
«  Jeannie  Morrisoo,"  or  "  My  heid  is  like  to  rend,  WUlie," 
the  whole  race  of  critics  would  have  been  thrown  into  an 
ecstasy  of  admiration,  and  the  pieces  themselves  would 
have  been  regarded  u  gems  of  rare  value.  These  stanzas 
are  better  known  in  this  country  than  any  others  in  the 
volume,  a  circumstance  for  which  we  are  principally  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Dempster,  that  delightful  Scottish  ballad- 
singer,  who  set  them  to  music,  and  has,  in  this  way,  given 
them  a  deserved  popularity. 

The  heart-felt  earnestness  which  the  poet  betrays  in  the 
pathetic  little  poem,  "  My  hied  is  like  to  rend,  Willie,'*  is 
as  unsurpassable  as  it  is  natural.  We  cannot  better  de- 
scribe its  character  than  by  saying  that  it  might  have  been 
placed  by  Scott  in  the  mouth  of  the  unfOTtunate  Effie  Deans, 
so  nearly  it  sings  her  sad  story. 

The  specimens  we  have  given  of  the  Norse  poetry  of  Mo- 
therwell breathe  the  pui'e  love  of  manly  bravery  and  femi- 
nine  devotion ;  in  a  manner,  too,  which  shows  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  laws  of  beauty.  Our  poet  had,  how- 
ever, higher  thoughts.  Listen  now  to  a  different  melody, 
and  see  him  in  the  midnight  hour  with  the  bright  mooo 
above,  and  stars,  "  the  imperial  jewelry  of  Heaven,'*  call- 
ing forth  in  him  the  very  spirit  of  the  worshipful  and  filling 
him  with  adoration.  In  the  piece  entitled  "  Midnight  and 
Moonshine"  we  observe  his  religious  sentiment; 

All  earth  below,  all  Heaven  above 
In  this  calm  hour  are  filled  with  Love ; 
All  sights,  all  sounds  have  throbbing  hearts, 
In  which  its  blessed  fountain  starts, 
And  gushes  forth  so  fresh  and  free. 
Like  a  soul-thrilling  melody. 

And  then  how  well  he  describes  the  sound  of  the  rip- 
pling waters  heard  in  the  quietude : 

Like  living  things,  their  voices  pour 

Dim  music  as  they  flow. 
Sinless  and  pure  they  seek  the  sea. 
As  souls  pant  for  etemitv ; — 
Heaven  speed  their  brirbt  course  till  they  sleep 
In  the  broad  bosom  of  the  deep. 

Observe  the  beauty  of  the  following : 

High  in  mid  air,  on  seraph  wing, 
The  paley  moon  is  journeying 
In  stillest  path  of  stainless  blue ; 
Keen,  curious  stars  are  peering  through 
Heaven's  arch  this  hour ;  they  dote  on  her 
With  perfect  love :  nor  can  she  stir 
Within  her  vaultea  halls  a  pace. 
Ere  rushing  out,  with  joyous  face, 

These  Oodkins  of  the  sky 
Smile,  as  she  glides  in  loveliness; 

While  every  heart  beats  bich 
With  passion,  and  breaks  forth  to  bless 

Her  loftier  dimmty. 

And  now  the  hushed  silence  of  the  city — ^how  graphic  is 
the  description : 

And  to !  even  like  a  giant  wight 

Slumbering  his  battle  toils  away. 
The  sleep-locked  city,  gleaming  bright 

With  many  a  dazzlii^  ray, 
lies  stretched  in  vastness  at  my  feet ; 
Voiceless  the  chamber  and  the  street, 

And  echoless  the  hall ; — 
Hod  Death  uplift  his  bony  hand 
And  smote  ail  living  on  the  land 

No  deeper  quiet  oould  fiUl. 

0  God !  this  is  a  holy  hour : — 
Tkv  broath  is  o'er  the  lattd; 

1  feel  it  in  each  little  flower 
Around  me  where  I  stand,-— 

In  all  the  moonshine  scattered  fair, 
Above,  below  me,  every  where,— 


In  every  dew-bead's  alistenmg  sheen. 
In  every  leaf  and  blade  of  green,— 
And  in  tMs  ttienes  gromd  ami  d^sp, 
Whtrnm  thp  hUssed  ereatwres  sleep. 

"The  Madman's  Love,"  one  of  the  longest  of  hlf 
poems,  evinces  the  creative  femey  of  Motherwell;  and, 
that  he  could  enter  so  vividly  into  the  very  mind  of  the 
maniac  as  to  make  us  shudder  and  sympathize— to  quail 
with  horror,  and  to  weep  for  his  desolation,  is  another  evi- 
dence of  his  power  of  execitftng'that  power,  which  to 
possess,  is  Gzimrs.  Gotng  mad  for  love  we  know  is  not 
an  uncommon  theme  of  the  writers  of  romantic  poetry, 
especially  of  song ;  but  here  we  are  made  to  realize  the 
feelings  of  the  heart  which  faithlessness  has  wrecked  for^ 
ever,  and  which  still  loves  on  even  in  iu  sadness— conse- 
crating anew  the  leafless  tree  and  the  murmuring  stream 
where  the  false  vow  was  plighted.  Hear  the  madman  ex- 
claim in  his  agony : 

Ho !  Flesh  and  Blood !  sweet  Flesh  and  Blood 

As  ever  strode  on  earth ! 
Welcome  to  Water  and  to  Wood, — 

To  all  a  Madman's  mirth. 
This  tree  vs  mine,  this  leafiess  tree 

That 's  writhen  o'er  the  linn ; 
The  stream  is  mine,  that  fitfully 

Pours  forth  its  sullen  din. 
Their  lord  am  I ;  and  still  my  dream 

Is  of  this  tree, — is  of  that  stream." 

Hear  him  again  break  forth  in  the  wildest  sweetness,  as 
he  thinks  the  rustling  of  the  woody  trees  is  a  chant  to 
"  cheer  his  solitude :" 

Hush !  drink  no  more !  for  now  the  trees 

In  yonder  grand  old  wood, 
Burst  forth  in  sinless  melodies 

To  cheer  my  solitude  j 
Trees  sing  thus  every  night  to  me, 

So  mournfully  and  slow, — 
They  thhik,  dear  hearts,  't  were  well  for  me. 

Could  large  tears  once  forth  flow 
From  this  hard  frozen  eye  of  muie. 
As  freely  as  they  stream  from  thine. 

And,  when  he  thinks  that  the  bright  limar  orb  of  heaven 
pities  him,  how  pathetically  he  continues : 

And  she  goes  wandering  near  and  far 

Through  yonder  vaulted  skies, 
No  nook  whereof  but  hath  a  star 

Shed  for  me  from  her  eyes ; — 
She  knows  I  cannot  weep,  but  she 
Weeps  worlds  of  light  for  love  of  me ! 

Is  not  the  whole  conceit  of  these  lines  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful ?  The  story,  too,  that  the  madman  tells  of  his  love  is 
exquisite  in  tenderness— he  has  just  found  *'  life's  sum  of 
bliss — to  love  and  be  beloved  again,"  when  Fate  seven 
the  twain,  and  he  becomes  "  a  wanderer  on  the  faithleas 
sea."  How  vivid  to  the  imagination  is  the  poet's  picture : 

Our  voMTs  were  passed,  in  Heaven  enrolled. 

And  then  next  morrow's  sun 
Saw  banners  waving  in  the  wind, 

And  tall  barks  on  the  sea : 
Glory  before,  and  Love  behind. 

Marshaled  proud  chivalrie. 
As  every  valor-freighted  ship 
Its  gilt  prow  in  the  wave  did  dip. 

For  this  poem  of  "  The  Madman's  Love,"  we  claim 
originality,  conception,  beauty,  vigor  and  strength— a// 
those  qualities  which  we  have  realized  as  we  read  it,  and 
which  are  more  obvious  in  this  one  piece  than  in  whole 
rivers  of  rhyme  flowing  from  other  sources. 

But  we  do  not  claim  perfection  for  our  author.  In  Jean 
Paul's  words,  he  is  occasionally  wanting  in  "  that  polish 
and  labor  lisrus  which  contents  reviewers,"  and  he  some- 
tunes  protracts  his  subject  to  a  tedious  length.  Of  this 
khid,  are  "  Elfinland  Wud,"  aq  imitation  of  the  aneieot 
Scottish  Romantic  Balbd,  «Tme  Love's  Dirge,"  and 
**  Halbert  the  Grim."  In  the  latter,  as  well  as  hi  the 
''Demon  Lady,"  there  is  too  much  of  the  supernatural  to 
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be  pleasing—  too  much  for  the  geniiu  of  the  poet,  which, 
M  we  haye  seen,  exhibits  itielf  with  more  foree  and  beauty 
whilst  depicting  the  tme  and  natural. 

<<  A  Sabbath  Snmnier  Noon"  seems  the  oatpoorhig  of  the 
quiet  feelings  of  the  author,  atttmed  to  holiness  and  devo* 
tioa  by  the  recurrence  of  the  day  which  God  has  blessed. 
It  qpeaks  for  itself  to  the  heart,  though  some  of  the  stanzas 
«re  less  perfect  in  rhythm  and  force  than  the  usual  run  of 
his  poetry.  In  it,  we  see  again  the  great  beauty  of  his 
religious  sentiment : 

It  is  a  most  delicious  calm 

That  resteth  every  where — 
The  holiness  of  soul-eung  pralm. 

Of  felt  but  Toicelesa  prayer ! 
With  hearts  too  full  to  ^eak  their  bliss, 

God's  creatures  silent  are. 

They  silent  are ;  but  not  the  less, 

In  this  most  tranquil  hour 
Of  deep,  unbroken  dreaminess. 

They  own  that  Love  and  Power 
Which,  like  the  softest  sunshine,  rests 

Chi  every  leaf  and  flower. 

&k>,  even  now  this  hour  hath  q)ed 

In  rapturous  thought  o'er  me, 
Feelinff  myself  with  nature  wed, — 

A  holy  mystery, — 
A  part  of  earth,  a  part  of  Heaven, 

A  part,  great  God  !  of  Thee. 

JVesAiMJs,  that  most  desirable  quality  for  the  poet,  and 
that  which,  more  than  any  other,  is  a  charm  to  the  reader, 
peculiarly  belongs  to  Motherwell.  His  versatility  is  indeed 
wonderful;  he  is  alwaj's  pleasing,  and  sometimes  grand 
and  elevating,  but  never  the  same.  From  the  maiden's 
bower,  where  he  sung  of  bravery  and  love,  he  goes  forth 
to  battle  with  the  Covenanter  and  the  Turk;  from  the 
great  world  of  Nature  where  he  notes  all  the  wonders  of 
Earth  and  of  Heuven,  he  looks  up  with  reverence  to  Na- 
ture's God,  and,  conscious  that  man  was  made  for  more 
than  humanity,  he  exclaims  with  fervor : 

'T  were  time  this  world  should  cast 

It's  infant  slough  away. 
And  hearts  burst  forth  at  last 

Into  the  light  of  day ; 
'T  were  time  all  learned  to  be 

Fit  for  eternity ! 

With  what  a  martial  ^irit  he  sings  his  "  Turkish  Battle 

Song:" 

Tchas«an  Ouglou  is  on  ! 
Tchassan  Onglou  is  on ! 
And  with  him  to  battle 
The  Faithful  are  gone. 

Allah,  il  allah ! 
The  tnmbour  is  rung ; 
Into  his  war-saddle 
Each  Spahi  hath  swung ; — 
Now  the  blast  of  the  desert 
Sweeps  over  the  land, 
And  tne  pale  fires  of  Heaven 
Gleam  in  each  Damask  brand. 

Allah,  11  allah ! 

Forth  lash  their  wild  horses. 
With  lodse-flowing  rein ; 
The  steel  ^ides  their  flank, 
Their  hoot  scarce  dints  ihe  plain. 
lake  the  mod  stars  of  heaven, 
Now  the  Delis  rush  out ; 
O'er  the  thunder  of' cannon 
Swells  proudly  their  shout, — 
And  sheeted  with  foam, 
liike  the  surge  -of  the  netL, 
Over  wreck,  death  and  wo  rolU 
Each  fierce  Oniianli. 
Albh,  11  allah ! 

Contrast  the  foregoing  now  with  his  animated  delight  at 
the  return  of  summer,  and  listen  to  at 'least  one  stanza  from 
*<  The  Merry  Summer  Months :" 

They  come !  the  merry  summer  months  of  Beauty,  Song 
aiui  Flowers ; 


They  come !  the  ghidsome  months  that  bring  thick  leafin 

to  bowers. 
Up,  up,  my  heart !  and  walk  abroad,  fling  cark  and  care 

aside, 
Seek  silent  hills,  or  rest  thyself  where  peaceful  waters 

Slide ; 
erneath  the  shadow  vast  of  patriarchal  tree. 
Scan  through  its  leaves  the  doudlem  sky  in  rapt  tranquillity. 

Otur  poet  well  understood  how  to  walk  abroad  and  smile 
with  Nature.  He  knew  too  that "  life  is  not  all  joyousness ;" 
he  knew  that  change  is  ever  at  work  round  and  about 
us — that  heart-strings  could  snap,  and  life  itself  decay  even 
in  a  world  that  his  own  pure  thoughts  sometimes  likened 
to  a  garden  of  flowers  and  fruitfulness.  Thus  he  gives  us 
another  variety  of  verse  and  idea,  in  "  A  Monody,"  from 
which  we  make  a  short  extract : 

Hour  after  hour. 

Day  after  day. 
Some  gemie  flower 

Or  leaf  gives  way 
Within  the  bower 

Of  human  hearts ; 
Tear  after  tear 

In  anguish  starts, 
For,  green  or  sere. 

Some  loved  leaf  parts 
From  the  arb^ne 

Of  human  hearts ; — 
The  keen  winds  blow ; 

Rain,  hail,  and  snow 
Fall  every  where ! 

The  latter  part  of  this  volume  is  occupied  with  a  collec- 
tion of  songs,  all  of  them  beautiful,  and  all,  wiih  one  or  two 
exceptions,  discovering  a  sprightly  delicacy  and  an  elo- 
quence of  fancy,  which,  to  borrow  an  appropriate  phrase, 
may  be  described  as  "  airily  elegant."  We  haye  protracted 
our  review,  however,  so  far,  that  we  are  seriously  alarmed 
for  the  patience  of  our  readers,  and  refram  from  giving 
any  specimens  of  this  style.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  his  harp 
is  never  struck  save  with  notes  of  melody — never  awakened 
into  harmonious  life  but  with  the  pathos  of  deep  feeling. 

By  the  extracts  we  have  now  made  from  the  poetical 
writings  of  William  Motherwell,  we  trust  we  have  ex- 
hibited their  author  as  he  should  be,  in  the  bright  light  of 
his  own  genius — a  light  so  diffusive  that  it  reflects  on  all 
its  rainbow  hues,  and  so  clear  withal,  that  we  see  by  it 
into  the  ver>'  soul  of  the  writer.  We  have  not  placed  him, 
however,  in  the  Jirst  rank  of  poets,  though  we  doubt  not 
that  he  would  have  attained  this  eminence  had  he  lived 
yet  a  little  longer.  His  genius  is  not  Homeric,  Shaksperian, 
or  Miltonic ;  he  never  wrote  on  epic  or  a  tragedy,  but  his 
l>Tic8  are  as  sweet  as  the  odes  of  ancient  Greece,  with  the 
spirit  of  Pindar,  the  harmony  and  propriety  of  Horace,  and 
the  tenderness  of  Dixlsley  or  Gray.  He  is  the  ehiid  of  No- 
ture^  and  his  genius  is  inherited  from  that  generous  mother, 
who  supplies  those  of  her  children  who  ''shut  not  their 
eyes  that  they  may  not  see,"  or  their  "  cars  that  they  may 
not  understand"  with  such  divine  food  as  the  bards  of  old 
fed  and  strengthened  on — the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  her 
works — that  moral  beauty  which  is  the  morning  twilight 
of  Heaven. 

As  we  cherish  the  moss  rose-bud  presented  by  the  hand 
that  we  love,  preserving  it  sacredly  even  after  its  life  has 
departed — so  shall  we  cherish  the  memory  and  the  writ- 
ings of  Motherwell.  His  life  is  like  the  moss-rose  in 
beauty  and  sweetness ;  and  even  as  the  angel  of  the  flow- 
ers, accorduig  to  the  poetical  conceit,  bestowed  the  veil  of 
moss  to  add  yet  another  grace  to  that  which  before  was 
fairest  m  the  bright  parterre,  so  did  the  angel  of  God  be- 
stow upon  our  minstrel-bard  that  veil  ofmodestjf,  which, 
while  he  lived,  kept  him  "unknown  to  fame."  Rend 
asunder  this  veil,  and  the  rose  expands  itself;  it  is  odorous 
with  fragrance — a  bright  creation  from  the  "Giver  of 
every  good  and  perfect  gift" — a  thing  of  life  and  beauty  I 
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Rimim  and  Other  Poems,  by  Leigh  HmU.    BosUm,  WUUam 

D.  Tieknor  f  Co.,  one  vol.,  12  mo. 

There  are  some  aathori  whose  writing!  and  condact  we 
do  not  applaud  or  condemn  by  any  fixed  "  lawi"  of  taate 
or  propriety.  They  are  free  of  the  «  Principles  of  Rheto- 
ric." They  are  allowed  to  sing  and  sin,  of  their  own 
sweet  will,  withont  regard  to  Doctors  Blair  and  Whateley. 
At  first  they  are  ridiculed  and  denounced,  bat,  aAer  the 
time-honored  tortures  of  criticism  have  been  rigorously 
applied  to  discover  whether  their  peculiarities  are  in- 
gained  or  merely  affectations,  they  are  allowed  to  prac- 
tice whatever  verbal  gymnastics  and  pyrotechnics  they 
please.  Their  idiosyncrasies  are  so  prominent  that  what 
is  affected  in  others  u  natural  in  them.  Critics  gradually 
grow  weary  of  stretching  them  on  the  rack,  or  branding 
them  with  the  hot  iron.  Readers,  aAer  a  few  petulant 
remonstrances,  silently  assent  to  the  claims  of  their  indi- 
vidual ity.  Conservatism  nods  its  sullen  acquiescence. 
And  thus  literary  radicals,  whose  first  sallin  brought  down 
iqxMi  their  heads  the  most  scorching  satire,  are  soon  seen 
side  by  side  with  the  legislators  and  scrupulous  Pharisees 
of  letters,  and  their  praise  is  echoed  from  lips  which  once 
curled  in  polite  disgust  at  their  outrages.  It  is  discovered 
that  there  is  origmality,  perhaps  genius,  in  their  singulari- 
ties of  thought  and  diction,  and  that  a  man  may  write 
agreeable  works  without  taking  the  *<  best  models"  for 
bis  pattern.  * 

Leigh  Hunt  must  be  considered,  on  the  whole,  to  belong 
to  this  class.  In  spite  of  his  faults,  there  is  something 
quite  bewitching  in  his  character  and  poems.  We  hardly 
judge  him  by  the  same  laws  we  apply  to  other  poets ;  we 
are  willing  to  take  him  as  he  is.  The  same  errors  and 
fooleries  which  would  be  insufferable  in  another,  alter 
their  aspect  if  not  their  nature,  as  observed  in  the  easy  im- 
pudence of  his  chirping  egotism.  No  man  has  been  more 
severely  attacked,  no  man  is  more  open  to  censure,  yet 
we  feel  that  none  can  bear  it  with  a  more  careless  philoso- 
phy. The  true  object  of  punishment  is  to  reclaim,  and 
Hunt  was  past  reclaiming  before  critics  began  to  punish. 
All  severity  is  lost  upon  him.  He  is  what  he  is  by  virtue 
of  his  nature.  The  jauntiness,  the  daintiness,  the  vanity, 
the  flippancy,*  the  accommodating  morality,  which  look 
upon  us  from  his  life  and  writings,  and  which,  in  their 
rare  combination  in  one  peculiar  mind,  made  Byron  call 
him  an  honest  charlatan  who  believed  in  his  own  impos- 
tures, would  be  disgusting  if  less  in  harmcmy  with  the 
character  of  the  individual ;  but,  considered  as  part  and 
parcel  of  Leigh  Hunt,  and  of  him  alone,  they  are  often 
pleasing. 

Hunt  has  had  bitter  enemies  and  warm  friends,  but, 
from  his  position  as  a  liberal,  his  enemies  have  possessed 
the  advantage  of  arraying  against  him  the  prejodiees  of 
party,  as  well  as  skill  AUly  availmg  themselves  of  the  weak 
points  in  his  transparent  nature.  For  many  jrears  he  was 
pursued  with  the  fiercest  animosity  of  political  and  per- 
sonal hatred.  His  name  has  been  used  by  a  clique  of  niir 
sdrupulous  tory  writers  as  a  synonyme  of  every  thing  base, 
stupid,  brainless  and  impudent.  His  poems  have  been 
analyzed,  parodied,  misrepresented,  covered  with  every 
epithet  of  C0Qteiq>t,  pierced  by  every  shaft  of  malioa. 


Men  like  Oifford  and  Wilson  have  sacked  the  vocabulary 
of  satire  and  ridicule,  have  heaped  together  all  phrases 
and  images  of  contumely,  to  destroy  his  reputation,  and 
render  him  an  object  of  universal  scorn.  It  must  be  con- 
fesied  that  the  faults  of  his  mind  and  manner,  the  faults  of 
his  taste  and  conduct,  the  presumption  with  which  ha 
epoke  of  his  eminent  cotemporaries,  the  flippancSy  with 
which  he  passed  judgments  on  laws  and  government,  laid 
him  open  to  animadversion,  and  were,  in  some  instances, 
apologies  for  the  malice  and  severity  of  his  adversaries. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  was  so  pertinaciously  attacked 
in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  in  connection  with  his  friends, 
Keats  and  H  izlitt,  that  it  almost  seemed  as  if  the  promi- 
nent object  of  that  flashing  journal  was  to  crush  one  poof 
poet  and  his  associates.  He  was  stigmatized  as  the  founder 
and  exponeht  of  the  "  Cockney  school  of  poetry."  His 
poems  were  held  up  as  a  strange  compound  of  vulgarity 
and  childishness— as  a  sort  of  neutral  ground  between 
St.  Oiles  and  the  nursery.  His  style  was  represented  as  a 
union  of  all  in  ejqpreision  which  is  coarse  and  affected, 
with  all  that  is  feeble  and  babyish.  Byron,  who  pretended 
at  one  time  to  be  his  friend,  says,  in  a  letter  to  Moore— 
<<He  believes  his  trash  of  vulgar  phrases,  tortured  into 
compound  barbarisms,  lobe  old  English ;"  and  adds,  of  tlM 
«  Foliage,"  that  «  of  all  the  ineffable  centaurs  that  were 
ever  begotten  by  self-love  upoa  a  nightmare,  I  think  this 
monstrous  Sagiitary  the  most  prodigious." 

That  this  cruelty,  and,  in  numerous  cases,  elaborate  dis- 
honesty of  criticism,  practiced  by  men  of  talent  and  in- 
fluence, has  produced  no  apparent  change  in  his  disposi- 
tinn,  has  neveuled  him  to  correct  or  alter  any  of  the  beset- 
ting sins  of  his  style,  and  has  not  diminished  his  popularity, 
is  a  singular  fact,  and  one  calculated  to  illustrate  how 
small  can  be  the  influence  of  malignant  criticism,  both 
upon  the  mind  of  the  object,  and  the  taste  of  readers. 
The  friends  of  Hunt  have  borne  patiently  all  the  attacks 
whiclv  their  association  with  him  have  provoked,  and 
those  who  have  suffered  most  by  the  connection  have  been 
the  roost  uncoroproroising  of  his  advocates.  There  must 
be  much  frankness  and  genial  kindness  in  his  nature ;  there 
must  be  much  in  him  to  love,  or  he  could  not  have  num* 
bered  among  his  friends  men  so  opposite  in  taste  ajid  opin- 
ion as  Shelley,  Talfourd,  Lamb  and  Proctor.  Shelley,  at 
one  time,  gave  him  £1400  to  extricate  him  from  difficultiea. 

The  character  of  Hunt  is  so  closely  connected  with  all 
he  has  written,  that  it  is  difficult  to  consider  them  apart. 
"  Rimini"  is  the  most  popular  of  his  poems,  and  it  contauil 
qualities  which  will  long  sustain  its  reputation.  Its  ex- 
cellences and  its  faults  are  both  individual  and  peculiar, 
and  we  hardly  know  of  a  poem  more  open  to  criiiciaoi. 
The  nibject  itself  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate,  and  it  re- 
quires the  nicest  tact  and  most  cunning  sophistry  to  recon- 
cile it  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  reader.  We  are  required 
to  confound  misfortune  with  crime,  and  express  pity  fan- 
stead  of  indignation  at  unnatural  wrong.  The  morality, 
separated  from  the  poetry,  is  pernicious.  There  may  be 
solitary  instances  where  the  greatest  injury  that  can  be  in- 
flicted on  a  husband  may  be  performed  by  a  brother,  and 
the  henionsness  of  the  crime  be  modified  by  circtmistaneee 
which  seemed  to  mitigate  its  enormity,  bnt  it  is  dangerous 
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lliam  wlih  lbs  tuiul  inTuloM of  iffectku.  IfndiBdevii- 
liai  rnm  oatnre  uul  redilude  be  mde  the  mbject  of  u 
elabormle  poem ;  if  [t  be  Mfompmied  by  b  Inmry  of  de- 
•eriplioa  which  lolli  the  tatt  of  ri^l,  ud  cream  en  nn- 
eoiwcbnu  Bympalhy  wilh  Ihc  dTcndeFi ;  If  Uw  partic*  be 
n|iraeD1ed  u  nperLor  beu^[v,  wonby  of  oui  eateeni  and 
l0T«i  if  they  be  decked  io  all  the  Irappingiof  faricy  v>d 

<rra  a  TfllvBt  paib,  vhich  gifa  iio  eebo  an!  leaTca  no 
ftMprinl;  and  if  the  aolbor,  all  ihs  while,  ii  bimulf 
fooled  by  bii  own  CMuiitry,  and  warmly  lympalbiiea  with 
hii  creoliona,  we  du  not  lee  how  the  effect  of  such  an  a*- 
ntill  i^on  the  conaeience,  Ibmif  h  the  affedicm  and  aaiae 
of  baaniy,  can  be  olberwiie  than  injurioiu.    Thnpoclwbo 

ooone  between  Ibe  Kiei,  hnl  Hunt  ii  not  nch  a  penon. 
Biiarelhe  "  Hlf-impniTHl  moralf  of  elegant  aoali."  We 
belJETii  that  he  mifht  bare  taken  the  plot  ofHamlet,  and 
Bonrenedlhe  crime  of  Oenrude  and  ihs  King  into  a  dainty 
Waakncaa  enduig  tiagically,  bnl  with  nch  Hdneag  and 
re  jmtifitd  himinbarying 


■bembi  " 


'bediiguiud 
heater  and  Sodley,  but 

of  priocipls  b  much 


portly  of  Engliih  liicra 
Ihe  eoanenna  of  ibe 
raiM,  b  only  ia  eiiina 
tfndedwiifamanywo: 
with  the  hwdy  liceutiiji 
nay  be  corrupted  will 
which  coTcn  to  muct 
votUBpamry  p  ^et^y  an 
We  perhaps  err  in  treaiing  Hunt  u  if  be  were  araenaMe 

healtby  mind  can  fail  attimatobe  proroked  by  his  lack 
of  nMnlinen,  hli  eOemiiuicy  m  m□re^  his  foppery  b  sen- 

Ay,  acarelA,  goud-nntured  good'fur-nnifaii\gncu,  in  him 
wfakhofienjuMirypeiulence,  if  not  anger,  in  the  readei. 
Hiatepae  of  physical  beamy  it  exceedingly  keen  and  nice, 

deaciibed  aa  a  man  with  a  fine  fanc^y  and  fine  fensei.    Hit 

lu  "  sense  sublime  of  aomelbing  Hill  luorc  deeply  inier- 
.ftiied."     Outward  objects  awake  bis  feeling  of  Iniurj-, 

JBdged  by  hitnseir  alone,  thinkbigof  him  ai  Leigh  Hunt, 
we  cannot  fail  tu  find  much  in  bim  to  adudre-  Hit  percep- 
tion of  the  poetry  of  ibingi  is  ejtquisiiely  subtle,  and  his 

are  almnal  inimitable.  He  it  foil  of  pbraaea  and  images  of 
flAceeding  beauty,  which  convey  Dot  only  his  thoughts  and 
eoDtiuna,  butalaothe  tubtleil  ihads  and  minuieu  threads 
of  bit  fanciei  and  fcelinp.  To  effect  tbii  he  does  aol  al- 
wayt  obaeTTB  the  pioprietiea  of  expreiaian.    He  oflen  pro- 

gnpher  scowl,  if  not  eurae,  and  hit  dainlinett  and  effemi' 
"  "little  I 


other  minda.  Bnt,  wilh  a 
nied  that  bit  rtyle,  in  itt  eaty  flow,  iti  tinging  tweetneaa, 
and  Ibe  mimberleia  fanciea  irith  which  it  sp«rkle>,  is  Dftco 
ofTarcmeril.  Uanyphrasesandlioeaoreiqnisiledelieaejr 
aodhehneaamight  beeangbt  at  randomincajelaaly  rea^ 
ing  coe  of  hia  poemi,    "  Low-lalking  leaTca,"  "  dim  eyea 

jmots  cnuhhigEy,"  are  cxan^iet.    The  following  ia  fine 

Appeared  tbenreakyGngera  of  the  dawn  i" 


The  following  line*  convey  an  image  of  a  diffeienl  kmd : 
"  A  ghatlly  cattle,  (bat  eternally 
JJUJi  iu  Mind  i-uogi  auuilit  km  no." 

Hareieacoadcnscilandnilgndiddeacrtptioo: 

Aol  pla^sd  bit  waapon  bke  a  loofne  of  fiamo." 
He  foUowingpaaaageitBpletiireof  great  beamy: 


rhe  jodgmenlBof  Hunt's  Apollo  are  not  alwaya  eorrocl, 
ml  they  haTB  the  advantage  in  aprightlineai  orerDott 
Tilieiima.  At  timet  we  are  reminded,  in  ibe  ityle,ofllM 
•politbed  waDIDf|ioliih''or  Sir  Jc^Sockllng.  The  fol' 
owing detcripriofl of Phffibui  bata  mingled  richnceiajid 

"Imagine,  however,  if  shape  there  mint  be, 

A  figure  lut^itn^d  above  mortal  degree, 

HiiTimbtthepeirtctiouof  elegaol  strength— 

A  fine  Oowirtg  ronudneas  inclimng  to  length — 

A  bock  dropping  in — an  expanitnn  of  cheat, 

(For  the  god,  you 'H  observe,  like  his  ataluea  wta  drew,) 

Iliathtflil  like  a  pillar  for  iu>iuUuie»  and  grace, 

As  mark'd  him  at  oitee  the  true  uffnpring  of  Jove, 
The  btnw  all  of  wialnni,  and  Upt  ^1  oflove  { 
For  ibnugb  he  waa  bkaiming,  an  oval  of  cheek. 
Ant  youtb  down  hts  thouldert  went  smoothing  and  aleek. 
Yet  hit  look  with  the  reach  of  pail  aget  was  wise, 
And  the  wulnf  eietnilylhmigbttbrotigh  his  eyes." 
The  satire  in  this  "  Fenn,"  on  tome  of  Ibe  poeli  and 


"■satteiy  lighi."    H 
fear  of  the  legishuon 


le  ii  full  of 


f  language.    He  linktaeriooaidi 


he  abse 

ceof  & 

Imnn 

m.dMiaridan,by 

remarking  that 

ind  both  were 

liquor."     The  lb 

lowmg 

sagood 

fling 

iGifford: 

hen  hear 

rrs 

andanapping 

egeiill,. 

Dr.Wolcoiihas 

a  hard  rap  given  to  bin. 

ina  vary  char 

■o- 

urWtie  wuplet : 

"  And  old  Pet 

r  Pindar 

nmedp. 

e  fnlbwin^  lines  contain  a  magnificent  deKriptiai  of 
■god  of  the  lyre,  uiall  the  glory  of  hi*  divinity : 
•  He  (aid  ;  and  the  plate  all  teero'd  swelling  with  light, 
IVliile  hit  locks  and  his  visage  crewawfnlly  brigbl ; 
Liai  dkiada,  buming  inwmrd,  roll'ii  ruuud  uu  each  hw, 
Po  anciiclc  his  state,  aa  he  stood  b  hit  pride  i 
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Tfll  at  Ian  the  Ml  Deity  not  on  his  rays, 

And  burst  on  the  sight  in  the  ponro  of  his  blase ! 

Then  a  glory  beamM  round,  as  of  fiery  rods, 

With  the  sound  of  deep  organs  and  chorister  gods ;    . 

And  the  faces  of  bards,  glowing  fresh  from  their  skies, 

Came  thronging  about  with  intentness  of  eyes— 

And  the  Nine  were  all  heard,  as  the  harmony  swelled — 

And  the  spheres,  pealing  in,  tne  long  nature  npheld — 

And  all  things  anove^  and  beneath,  and  around, 

Seem'd  a  world  of  bright  vision,  set  floating  in  sound.*' 

These  passages  must  be  allowed  to  display  wit,  fancy  and 
sentiment,  eyen  by  the  haters  of  Hunt.  Indeed,  there  is  a 
charm  in  his  grace  of  expression,  and  often  in  lus  light  im- 
pertinence and  flippant  egotism,  which  no  criticism  can 
destroy.  The  elegant  edition  of  his  poems  published  by 
Ticknor  ft  Co.,  will  undoubtedly  extend  his  reputation  in 
this  country. 

Nanatire  of  the  Texan  Santa  Fe  Expedition :  WUhUltutra- 

tions  and  a  Map.   By  George  Wilkins  Kendall.  Tico  vols. 

New  York,  Jffarper  f  Brothers,  1844. 

We  have  o{\tn  heard  men  wonder.  In  our  eastern  cities, 
at  the  fondness  of  the  trapper  for  his  perilous  avocation.  But 
there  is  nothing  strange  in  it  to  one  accustomed  to  a  prairie 
life.  To  chase  the  bufl^alo— to  bivouack  under  a  clear  sky — 
to  rise  at  daybreak  and  gallop  for  miles — to  startle  the  wild 
heron  from  its  reedy  lair— to  see  the  Indian,  with  his 
feathered  lance,  on  the  distant  horizcm — to  come  up(m  a 
cool  stream,  at  sultry  noonday,  where,  beneath  the  inter- 
lacing branches  of  the  trees,  the  wild  deer  has  his  covert : — 
these  things  have  a  fascination  which  he  who  has  expe- 
rienced them  can  never  forget.  The  spice  of  danger 
which  attends  this  life  only  adds  to  the  pl^isure,  by  in- 
creasing the  excitement.  The  risk  of  an  encounter  with 
hostile  Indians — the  having  to  brave  privations  of  all  kinds, 
hunger,  thirst,  and,  perhaps,  ultimate  death — are  over- 
looked in  the  thirst  for  adventure,  and  the  certainty  of  its 
gratification.  No  one  bom  to  this  mode  of  existence  has 
ever  been  known  permanently  to  abandon  it.  Men  have  left 
rank  and  fortune  and  exiled  themselves  for  years,  in  order 
to  latinte  their  passion  for  this  exciting  life.  We  are  not 
surprised,  therefore,  that  the  author  of  this  work  undertook 
the  journey  across  the  prairies  to  Santa  F^,  led  by  no  other 
motive  than  the  love  of  novelty  and  a  curiosity  to  witness 
some  of  the  strange  scenes  of  which  the  old  hunters  told. 

It  was  on  the  18th  of  June,  1811,  that  the  since  celebrated 
Santa  F^  Expedition  start e^l  from  Austin  in  Texas,  with 
tliu  ostensible  object  of  trading  with  the  Mexicans,  but  the 
secret  purpose  of  revolutionizing  New  Mexico,  if  the  in- 
habitants should  afford  them  countenance.  There  were 
about  two  hundred  and  seventy  volunteer  soldiers  in  the 
expedition,  commanded  by  officers  commissioned  by  Texas. 
About  fifty  merchants,  tourists,  conmiissioners.  and  other 
persons  in  a  civil  capacity,  accompanied  the  armed  force. 
A  long  train  of  wagons,  loaded  with  mercliandise,  finished 
the  catalogue.  Mr.  Kendall,  favorably  known  as  the  editor 
of  the  Picayune,  and  the  author  of  the  volumes  before  us, 
availed  himself  of  the  expedition  to  secure  an  escort  over 
the  prairies ;  his  intention  being  to  travel  in  Mexico  for 
some  time,  for  which  purpose  he  hod  procured  a  passport 
as  an  American  citixen. 

The  route  which  the  expedition  took  was  across  the 
great  southwestern  prairies,  a  course  hitherto  unexplored 
except  by  wandering  hunters.  The  usual  caravans  to 
Santa  F€  set  out  from  St.  Louis;  but  Mr.  Gregg,  in  1839, 
and  Mr.  Pike,  at  on  even  earlier  period,  had  crossed 
directly  from  the  Arkansas,  the  one  ascending  the  fouth 
fork  of  the  Canadian,  a  course  nearly  due  west,  and  the 
other  passing  southward  to  the  Brazos,  and  then  turning 
in  a  northerly  direction  along  the  Pecos,  describing  an 
obtuse  angled  triangle  with  Mr.  Gregg's  line  of  march. 


The  present*  expedition  determined  to  take  a  path  lying 
somewhat  between  these  two,  and  accordingly  stmdi 
northward  for  the  Cross  Timbers,  intending  thence  to  M* 
low  the  supposed  Red  River  up  to  the  Angosturas  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  a  short  distance  east  of  Santa  F€ ;  bat 
the  guide  confoimded  the  Wichita  with  the  larger  streanii 
lost  them  in  the  wilderness,  and  then,  fearing  their  venge- 
ance, made  his  escape,  leaving  them  with  not  more  than 
half  their  Journey  accomplished,  when  he  had  flattered 
them  that  in  a  week,  at  furthest,  they  would  be  among  the 
sheepfolds  of  San  Miguel .  The  privations  which  they  suf- 
fered in  consequence,  their  uncertainty  what  course  to 
pursue,  and  their  ultimate  arrival  in  New  Mexico,  where 
they  were  arrested  by  the  authorities  and  marched  to  the 
capital,  are  g^phically  narrated,  though  without  any 
pretensions  to  style,  in  these  delightful  volumes.  Since 
the  publication  of  Irving's  Astoria  we  have  met  with  no 
work,  on  a  similar  subject,  so  entertaining  as  this.  The 
author  holds  i^  free  and  dashing  pen,  and  by  his  vivid  de- 
scriptions'C^rries  us  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Incidents  he 
describes.  We  forget  time  and  place — every  thing  but  the 
scene  before  us.  We  see  the  huge  bufllalo  with  his  lum^ 
bering  gnllap,  and  the  mercurial  Irishman  scouring  along, 
without  hat  or  coat,  in  pursuit— we  are  aroused  from  our 
midnight  sleep  by  the  alarm  of  a  stampede,  and  wake  to 
see  the  affrighted  horses,  and  oxen  snorting  and  tearing 
along  the  plaiiv— we  sit  with  him  by  the  camp  fire  and 
listen  to  the  marvelous  tale  of  some  veteran  hunter,  or 
start  from  our  slumber  at  daybreak,  aroused  by  the  reveilU 
— we  follow  the  adventurers  through  a  hot  day's  march 
without  a  drop  of  water  until,  just  at  nightfall,  we  reach 
a  cool  spring  bubbling  up,  with  a  wide  basin  below  for 
bathing— we  see  the  wild  horses  galloping  toward  us,  then 
pausing  in  a  line  to  gaze,  and  finally  going  off"  at  the  top 
of  their  speed  across  the  prairie.  We  follow  them,  later 
in  their  journey,  when  provisions  and  water  had  grown 
scarce,  and  when  hostile  Indians  begin  to  crowd  around 
their  path,  watchuig  to  cut  off  stragglers.  A  rifle  is  heard 
ahead  over  a  swell  in  the  prairie.  We  dash  across  the 
acclivity,  and  see  a  party  of  sav.iges  galloping  off  with 
»«everal  dead  bodies  of  their  friends  hanging  across  their 
beasts.  Hastening  up,  we  find  four  of  the  expedition,  led 
by  Lieutenajit  Hall,  scalped  on  the  ground  ;  though  their 
many  wounds  and  their  broken  musket  stocks  prove  how 
desperate  was  the  defence.  Suddenly  a  cry  of  fire  is  heard, 
and  we  see  the  prairie  in  flames,  the  dry  grass  catching 
like  tinder,  and  the  conflagration  coming  down  toward  ns 
faster  than  a  horse  can  run.  Agam,  and  we  are  lost  in  the 
vast  expanse,  no  sign  of  roan  or  beast  being  in  sight.  We 
gallop  to  the  nearest  acclivity  and  look  around ;  but  in 
vain.  To  another  and  another  height  we  hurry,  but  we 
are  still  tmsuccessfnl.  We  have  now  lost  the  points  of  the 
compass  and  the  sun  is  right  above  us,  so  that  it  affords  no 
clue  to  the  course  to  be  taken.  In  hopeless  despair  we 
cast  ourselves  from  our  horse,  then  remount ;  and  finally 
catch  sight,  from  a  knoll,  of  the  white  tope  of  the  distant 
wagons,  with  emotions  of  thrilling  joy.  So  vividly  has  Mr. 
Kendall  painted  these  different  incidents,  that  now  as  we 
write  they  rise  up  to  our  fancy,  not  as  pictures,  but  as  actual 
occurrences.  It  is  no  small  merit  to  have  succeeded  so 
perfectly  in  his  delineations. 

After  nearly  exhausting  their  stock  of  provisions,  and 
finding  themselves  still  a  great  distance  from  the  Mexican 
frontier,  it  was  determined  to  push  forward  a  detachment 
of  about  ninety  men  to  explore  the  way  and  send  bock  si^>- 
plies.  Mr.  Kendall,  anxious  to  prosecute  his  journey, 
joined  this  party,  and,  after  a  march  of  thirteen  days,  da- 
ring seven  of  which  they  were  without  food,  they  reached 
Anton  Chico,  a  border  settlement,  and  began  to  flatter 
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themielvet  that  their  lufleringv  were  ftt  an  qpd.  It  was  a 
nd  mistake.  The  governor  of  the  region,  Armijo,  had  re- 
ceived  intimation  of  their  approach,  and  that  they  came 
with  hostile  intentions,  and  he  determined  accordingly  on 
the  capture  of  the  whole  party.  Luckily  for  him  the  ex- 
pedition had  been  divided.  Kendall,  with  four  olhers,  had 
preceded  the  detachment,  but  even  of  this  inconsiderable 
force  the  cowardly  Mexicans  were  afraid,  or  deemed  it 
in^litic  openly  to  assail.  Stratagem  was  resorted  to,  and 
the  party  induced  to  lay  by  its  arms.  The  mask  was  then 
thrown  off,  and  the  unfortunate  men  treated  as  prisoners. 
They  were  drawn  up  in  a  line  and  the  files  had  been 
already  detailed  to  shoot  them,  when  a  providential  inter- 
ference saved  their  lives  for  the  present.  They  were  now 
inarched  to  prison,  where  they  endured  every  indignity 
from  their  captors ;  the  only  persons  who  seem  to  have 
shown  them  charity  were  the  priests  and  women,  a  fact 
honorable  alike  to  Christianity  and  to  the  sex.  The 
treachery  of  one  of  their  number,  Lewis,  who,  on  being 
promised  his  life  and  adequate  compensation,  betrayed  his 
■isociates^  procured  the  capture  of  the  larger  detachment, 
and  subsequently  of  the  main  body.  How  different  his 
ccmduct  from  tliat  of  Major  Ilowland,  who  was  offered  his 
life  on  the  same  terms,  but  who  nobly  refused  and  was 
brutally  shot  in  the  sight  of  his  old  companions,  without 
being  allowed  to  communicate  to  them  even  his  dying 
wishes  to  his  family. 

We  have  alwaj-s  regarded  the  Mexicans  as  a  race  phj-si- 
cally  and  mentally  degenerate,  as  self-willed,  narrow- 
minded,  cowardly  and  brutal ;  but  we  never  thought,  until 
we  perused  the  account  of  their  cruelty  to  the  Santa  F^ 
prisoners,  that  they  were  quite  so  low  in  the  scale  of  hu- 
manity. The  North  American  Indian,  though  he  scalps 
and  tortures  at  the  stake,  faces  death  without  flinching  and 
fights  to  the  last.  His  errors  arise  from  custom,  and  are 
deemed  virtues  But  the  degenerate  Mexican  sneaks 
from  a  field  where  the  otlds  are  not  in  his  favor,  oiul  mur- 
ders prisoners  in  c(X)l  blootl  with  cowardly  brutality. 
Physically,  morally  and  intellectually  weak,  he  twcupies 
the  lowest  scnie  in  the  family  of  man.  He  is  to  the  Hin- 
doo what  the  Hindoo  is  to  the  Italian,  and  all  know  what 
that  is  who  know  what  the  Italian  is  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 
The  vocabulary  of  all  nations  is  deficient  in  a  term  capable 
of  conveying  fully  the  cowardice  and  treachery  of  this 
people.  To  express  it  we  shopld  have  to  coin  a  new  word. 

We  might,  if  such  were  our  provhice,  find  many  faults 
with  the  negligence  of  Mr.  Kendall's  style.  But  we  can 
excuse  majiy  tilings  to  a  man  who  describes  incidents  so 
graphically ;  and  it  is  but  just  to  him  to  remember  that 
these  volumes  were  originally  written  in  the  shape  of 
letters  for  his  newspaper,  and,  therefore,  composed 
hurriedly.  When  their  subsequent  popularity  induced  the 
author  to  collect  them  in  a  book,  it  was  best,  perhaps,  to 
leave  them  as  near  as  possible  what  they  were  before, 
else  the  reader  would  scarcely  recognize  his  old  acquaint- 
ance. More  finished  compositions  might  have  been  pro- 
duced by  re-writiug  the  letters,  but  in  the  effort  the  spirit 
that  first  animated  them  would  have  run  in  danger  of  behig 
loat.  The  volumes  are  well  printed,  but  the  illustrations 
are  only  ordinary. 

2%s  Position  and  Prospects  of  the  Medical  Student.    By 
Oliver  W.  Holmes,  M.  D.    Boston,  1644. 

This  is  a  pamphlet  printed,  not  published,  which  is  well 
worthy  of  Dr.  Holmes'  subtle  mind  and  large  attainments. 
Like  every  thing  from  its  author's  pen,  it  is  stamped  with 
broad  individual  chnracteriMics,  and  glitters  with  fancy 
and  wit.  In  his  statement  of  medical  facts  and  opinicms, 
there  is  often  a  brilliancy  of  expression  which  would  seem, 


a  priori,  incompatible  with  his  sobject.  Speaking  of  Bron^ 
sais,  and  his  "  so  called  physiological  system,"  Dr.  Holmes 
remarks,  "  The  subtlety  of  his  reasoning,  and  the  hissimg 
vehemence  of  his  style,  effervescent  as  acids  on  marble, 
aided  the  temporary  triumph  of  his  doctrine.  Whatever 
others  may  have  done  for  its  downfall,  the  death-blow 
came  from  the  scalpel  of  Louis  ....  In  vain  did  the  old 
athlete  writhe  like  Laoco<»i  in  the  embrace  of  the  serpents ; 
his  children,  his  darluig  doctrines,  circled  with  coil  upon 
coil  of  their  iron  antagonist,  were  slowly  choked  out  of 
life,  while  he  himself  battled  vainly  to  the  last,  with  the 
whole  strength  of  his  Herculean  energies.  ...  At  this 
very  time,  daring  this  very  day  that  passes  over  our  heads, 
a  himdred  thousand  leeches  would  have  been  draining  the 
life-blood  from  that  noble  army  of  martyrs  whom  the  phy- 
sicians of  America  call  their  patients,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
subduing  an  imaginary  inflammation,  had  not  the  great 
French  pathologist  [Louis]  wilted  down  his  youth  upon 
the  stone  floor  of  the  amphitheatre  of  La  Charity,  and  sent 
out  his  new  truths  upon  the  winds  that  turn  the  weather- 
cocks of  medical  Christendom !"  There  are  many  eloquent 
passages  m  this  address,  and  some  sharp  satirical  flings  at 
fashionable  theories  of  medicine,  which  we  should  like  to 
extract  had  we  space.  The  extensive  influence  exerted 
on  public  opinion  by  popular  novels,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact,  that  Dr.  Holmes  devotes  two  or  three  of  his  thirty 
pages  to  an  elaborate  consideration  of  libels  on  his  profes- 
sion, contained  in  Sue's  "  Mysteries  of  Paris;"  and  he  is 
somewhat  bitter  in  lashing  the  custom  of  kte  among  the 
"dealers  in  the  rag  fair  of  light  literature  of  airing  their 
philanthropy  and  morality." 

We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a  few  sentences  directed 
at  what  Dr.  Holmes  considers  delusions  or  knaveries. 
"  What  difference,"  he  says,  "  does  it  make,  whether  the 
speaker  is  the  apostle  of  Tliorasonianism,  the  '  common 
sense'  scientific  radicalism  of  the  bam->'ard,  or  homceo- 
pathy,  the  mystical  scientific  radicalism  ot'  the  drawing- 
room  ?  It  is  the  same  spirit  of  saucy  and  ignorant  presump- 
tion, with  a  fractional  difference  in  grammar  and  elegance 
of  expression.  ...  I  know  too  well  the  character  of  these 
assailants  to  gratify  their  deiruind  lor  publicity  by  throw- 
ing a  stone  into  any  of  their  nests.  They  welcome  every 
cuff  of  criticism  as  a  gratuitous  advertisement ;  they  grow 
turgid  with  delight  njwn  every  eminence  of  exposure 
which  enables  them  to  climb  up  where  they  can  be  seen." 
These  are  hard  raps,  however.  , 

The  Lectures  Delivered  before  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
struction. August,  1843.    Boston,   Wm.  D.  Ticknor,  1  vol. 

These  addresses  are  generally  well  written  and  practi- 
cal, evincing  the  interest  taken  by  the  teachers  in  all 
branches  of  culture,  and  displaying  broad  views  of  the 
whole  scope  of  education.  Here  and  there  we  perceive 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  schoolmaster  intruded, 
peculiarities  which  no  one  whose  back  has  ever  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  birch  can  admire  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  lectures  are  soimd,  judicious  and  unpresuming.  The 
essay  of  Mr.  Page,  on  the  advancement  of  public  instruc- 
tion, contains  much  truth  and  sincerity,  expressed  with 
considerable  liveliness  of  manner.  Dr.  Humphrey's  lec- 
ture on  the  "  Bible  in  Common  Schools,"  will  be  read  with 
interest.  The  remarks  of  Professor  Agnew,  on  the  moral 
dignity  of  the  teacher's  oflice,  are  calculated  to  impress  the 
humblest  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  in  our  land 
with  the  essential  elevation  of  their  calling,  and  the  vast 
results  which  depend  on  their  fidelity  and  intelligence. 
There  are  many  passages  in  this  lecture  written  with  elo- 
quence and  feeling,  though  there  is  occasioimlly  displayed 
a  tendency  to  inflation  im  the  style. 
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future  career  a  subject  of  speculatioo  for  the  few.  resolute  to  maintaui,  any  real  elevatioa  ot  cdiaraeter, 
Thus  assured,  he  engaged  temporarily  in  the  manSEige-  in  any  species  of  judicial  situation,  will  fail  to  en- 
ment  of  several  weekly  papers;  and,  in  1832,  he  |  counter  a  torrent  of  noisy  and  frothy  opposition.  We 
commenced,  on  his  own  account,  the  publication  of!  believe  that  be  was  honest,  and  know  that  he  was  bold. 
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Robert  T.  Conrad— like  Talfourd  and  other  pro- 
fessional men  who  have  stolen  aside  from  their  avowed 
duties  to  dally  with  the  belles-lettres — has  acquired, 
not  only  a  local  rather  than  a  very  general  reputation, 
but  also  credit  less  for  actual  performances  than  for 
ability  to  perform.  To  the  literary  world  at  large  he 
is  known,  principally,  as  the  author  of  "  Aylmere ;" 
but,  by  an  exceedingly  numerous  class  of  personal 
friends,  he  is  recognized  as  the  writer  of  a  multitude 
of  good  things,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  varying 
in  character,  if  not  precisely  "  from  grave  to^ay,"  at 
Iea<t  from  the  most  pointed  and  pungent  to  the  most 
philosophical  and  austere.  His  compositions,  with 
rare  exception,  have  been  the  unconsidered  trifles  of 
the  hour,  intended  only  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the 
moment — but  in  all  is  evinced  the  capacity  for  noble 
achievement ;  and  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  is  best 
known,  and  therefore  best  appreciated,  it  has  always 
beeu  a  matter  for  regret  that  events  have  not  thrown 
him  more  unreservedly  into  the  arena  of  literary  ex- 
ertion. 

His  merely  personal  history  has  in  it  little  to  be  re- 
marked. He  is  still  quite  young— certainly  not  more 
than  thirty-four.  He  was  born  and  educated  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, where  also  he  read  law  in  the  office  o( 
Thomas  Kittera,  Esq.,  his  maternal  uncle.  At  twenty- 
one  he  was  admitted  to  practice,  and  met,  almost 
immediately,  very  eminent  success.  A  strong  bias, 
however,  toward  literature,  led  him  to  seek  coonection 
with  the  press.  While  yet  a  boy,  he  had  become 
noted  as  a  contributor  to  many  literary,  and  especially 
to  many  political  journals ; — a  certain  terseness  and 
vigor  of  thought,  and  a  rare  polish  of  style,  had  drawn 
upon  him  the  attention  of  the  many,  and  made  his 
future  career  a  subject  of  speculation  for  the  few. 
Thus  assured,  he  engaged  temporarily  in  the  maiOige- 
ment  of  several  weekly  papers;  and,  in  1832,  he 
commenced,  on  his  own  account,  the  publication  of 
21 


the  "Daily  Conmiercial  Intelligencer,"  which  was 
subsequently  merged  in  the  "  Philadelphia  Gazette." 
The  "  Intelligencer"  was  devoted  to  the  whig  cause ; 
and  its  leading  articles  may  be  safely  referred  to  as 
the  most  forcible  of  their  epoch.  At  the  same  time 
they  enjoyed  the  widest  popularity,  and  circulated  ia 
the  chief  journals  of  the  party,  with  nearly  as  much 
regularity  as  in  the  coliunns  of  the  "Intelligencer" 
itself  The  essays  here  alluded  to  were  brilliant,  bold, 
acute,  and  replete  with  that  species  of  inlbrmation 
which  proved  most  useful  to  the  cause. 

At  this  period,  indeed,  Mr.  Conrad  was  quite  ab> 
sorbed  in  the  politics  of  the  day ;  and  held  high  rank, 
not  only  as  essayist  and  editor,  but  as  an  orator  of 
eloquence  and  tact.  Ill- health,  however,  at  length 
forced  him  from  the  press,  and  he  resumed  his  pro- 
fession. Scarcely  had  he  resumed  it  before  he  was 
summoned  to  the  bench.  He  received  the  appoint^ 
ment  of  Recorder  of  the  Recorder's  Court,  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  then  the  youngest  man 
who  had  ever  reached  a  judicial  station  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Two  years  having  elapsed,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Criminal  Sessions.  This 
court  having  been  abolished,  and  that  of  General  Ses- 
sions established  in  its  place,  the  governor,  although 
opposed  to  Judge  Conrad  in  politics,  thought  it  due  to 
his  character  and  ability  to  tender  him  a  commissioa 
as  one  of  the  judges.  This  commission  be  accepted, 
and  retained  until  the  abolition  of  the  court  by  repeal 
of  the  act  creating  it. 

As  our  purpose  now  is,  principally,  a  literary  one, 
we  forbear  to  speak,  at  length,  of  Judge  Conrad's 
judicial  abilities  or  standing.  He  sat  upon  the  bench 
at  a  critical  period;  and  no  man  who  feels,  and  is 
resolute  to  maintain,  any  real  elevation  of  character, 
in  any  species  of  judicial  situation,  will  fail  to  en* 
counter  a  torrent  of  noisy  and  frothy  opposition.  We 
believe  that  he  was  honest,  and  know  that  he  was  bold. 
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Moreover,  in  the  seveo  years  during  which  he  sat  upon 
the  bench,  he  had  always  with  him  the  opinion  of  the 
bar,  and  no  one  of  his  decisions  was  ever  reversed. 
He  is  now  re-engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  law. 

To  the  political  literature  in  which  he  gained  so 
much  distinction,  we  have  already  sufficiently  alluded. 
His  purely  literary  labors  spread  over  a  wide  field. 
He  has  written  much,  although  cursorily,  for  the 
Magazines  and  Reviews.  Of  late,  his  poetical  com- 
positions have  adorned  the  pages  of  this  magazine; 
and  our  readers  need  not  be  told  that  we  regard  the 
author  of  the  "  Sonnets  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,"  of 
"  Death  the  Deliverer,"  and  of  "  The  Sons  of  the 
Wilderness,"  as  a  poet  of  no  ordinary  power.  These 
pieces  are  remarkej>le  for  all  the  qualities  which  dis- 
tinguish the  writer's  prose — ^for  terseness  and  vigor 
{^thought  and  expression — correct  and  novel  imagery 
— and  a  certain  concise  epigrammatism,  which  puts 
us  much  in  mind  of  tlie  "  Night  Thoughts."  Their 
versification  is  especially  good.  Their  leading  trait, 
however,  is  what  the  Germans  call  "movement," 
and  Coleridge,  in  his  "  Biographia  Litteraria,"  *'  mo- 
tion." They  are  full  of  a  rapid  earnestness  and  energy 
that  compel  the  reader  to  acquiesce  in  the  sentiment 
urged.  Their  pathos  is  frequently  exquisite.  In 
ideality  alone  they  seem  to  us  deficient;  or  rather  the 
man,  throughout,  appears  to  predominate  over  what 
Kant  would  term  the  "  poet  of  pure  reason." 

Before  Mr.  Conrad  had  attained  his  twenty-first 
year,  he  wrote  and  produced  upon  the  stage  a  tragedy 
founded  upon  the  fate  of  Conradin.  This  we  have 
never  seen.  It  was,  however,  decidedly  successful, 
and  we  have  been  assured  by  those  whose  judgment 
we  respect,  that  it  deserved  even  more  commendation 
than  it  received. 

"Aylmere,"  or  "Jack  Cade,"  was  written  some 
years  afterward ;  and,  in  its  composition,  the  dramatist 
had  to  contend  with  the  great  perplexity  of  moulding 
his  principal  character  to  the  mental  and  physical  con- 
formation of  the  actor  for  whom  it  was  expressly  de- 
signed. This  actor  was  Mr.  Forrest.  We  mean  no 
depreciation  of  his  histrionic  abilities — ^but  we  wish 
to  suggest  that  had  these  abilities  been  even  greater, 
the  difficulty  in  question  would  have  been  none  the 
less.  The  genius  of  an  author — and  very  especially 
of  the  dramatic  author — should  be  leA  totally  untram- 
meled.  Even  the  semblance  of  a  restriction— even  a 
purely  imaginary  restraint — is  all-potent  to  damp  the 
true  ardor  of  the  poet.  It  is  the  encasing  of  his  wings 
in  lead.  The  play-wright  who  constructs  a  really 
good  play  under  such  circumstances  as  those  to  which 
we  allude,  demonstrates  a  very  unusual  degree  of 
talent  indeed. 

Nevertheless,  "Aylmere"  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
American  play ;  and  a  sure  evidence  of  its  merit  is 
found  in  its  great  and  long-continued  success  as  an 
acting  drama.  A  closet-drama  is  an  ancxnaly— a  para- 
dox—a mere  figure  of  speech.  There  should  be  no 
such  things  as  closet-dramas.  The  proof  of  the  dra- 
matisfiij  is  the  capacity  for  representation.  In  this 
view  it  will  be  seen  that  the  usual  outcry  against 
"  stage-efiects,"  as  meretricious,  has  no  foundation  in 
reason.    In  these  eflects  "Aylmere'*  very  properly 


abounds,  and  from  these  it  derives  no  immaterial  por- 
tion of  its  vigor. 

The  passages  of  British  history  upon  which  the  play 
is  founded,  have  been  very  skillfully  modified  to  suit 
the  purposes  of  the  stage,  and  of  the  dramatist.  The 
leader  o(  the  insurrection  of  1450  has  come  down  to 
us  as  "  Jack  Cade."  This  name,  however,  was,  be- 
yond doubt,  a  nick-name,  given  with  the  view  of  con- 
oeaUnent  In  a  cotemporary  record  (Ell  is'  Letters)  the 
chief  of  the  rebellion  is  called  "  Mr.  John  Aylmere, 
physician."  He  was,  unquestionably,  a  man  of  ability, 
of  accomplishments,  and  of  discretion.  Shakspeare's 
account  of  him  is  unjustifiable. 

The  oppression  of  the  commons,  and  particularly  of 
the  "  villeins,"  having  aroused  all  England  to  resent- 
ment, the  people  of  Kent  first  arose  en  masse.  Ayl- 
mere was  chosen  their  leader,  and  behaved  with  ex- 
traordinary prudence  and  moderation.  He  found  him- 
self in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  with  an  army  of 
80,000  men,  .and  yet  did  not  immediately  commence 
hostilities,  but  sent  in  to  the  court  a  "  bill  of  petitions, 
showing  the  injuries  and  oppressions  which  the  poor 
commons  sufiered."  This  bill  receiving  no  attention, 
he  took  possession  of  London,  and,  in  short,  obtained 
a  complete  triumph  at  all  points.  The  court  entered 
into  a  covenant  with  the  people ;  but  no  sooner  had 
the  multitude  dispersed  than  this  covenant  was  re- 
voked, and  a  reward  ofi^red  for  the  head  of  Aylmere. 

Mr.  Conrad  has  varied  these  facts,  very  judiciously, 
in  supposing  the  author  of  the  insurrection  to  be  ori- 
ginally a  "  villein"  named  Jack  Cade.  His  father  has 
been  scourged  to  death  by  order  of  one  of  the  barons. 
This  baron  subsequently  taunts  the  son  with  the  out- 
rage. The  son  strikes  him  to  the  earth— escapes  to 
Italy,  where  he  becomes  imbued  with  liberal  prin- 
ciples, and  adopts  the  name,  Aylmere.  Finally,  he 
returns,  heads  the  rebellion,  avenges  his  personal 
wrongs,  and  triumphs.  After  this  he  resumes  his  ori- 
ginal name.  Cade. 

Upon  this  theme  the  poet  has  co^ptructed  a  most 
admirable  drama.  The  incidents  are  arranged  with 
great  skill,  and  with  much  apparent  knowledge  of 
stage  technicalities — a  very  important  item  in  play- 
writing.  The  action  never  flags,  and  therefore  never 
the  interest.  The  whole  is  exceedingly  well  "  moti' 
vert."  The  strength  of  the  author,  however,  seems 
laid  out  upon  the  two  characters  of  Aylmere  and  his 
Italian  wife,  Violante;  and  both  are  very  effective. 
The  fierce,  bold,  vengeful,  yet  noble  nature  of  the 
hero  is  drawn  with  exceeding  force  and  truth,  and 
when  we  regard  it  as  drawn  for  the  peculiar  acting  of 
Mr.  Forrest,  we  cannot  help  regarding  it  as  altc^ther 
a  masterpiece. 

It  had  been  our  design  to  make  copious  extracts,  in 
vindication  of  our  opinion  of  this  play;  but  we  are  re- 
minded that  the  copyright  is  still  Mr.  Forrest's,  and 
also  that,  no  very  long  while  ago,  we  published  in  this 
magazine  a  selection  of  some  of  the  most  quotable 
passages.  Indeed,  to  convey  any  idea  of  a  drama  by 
extract,  is  very  nearly  as  difficult  a  task  as  that  o{  the 
sJhoUtstilos  in  Hierocles. 

Instead  of  attempting  it,  therefore,  we  will  conclude 
this  notice  by  copying  from  the  minor  and  less  gene- 
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rmlly  known  poems  of  Mr.  Conrad  two  short  oompo* 
sitions  of  high  beauty.  The  (me  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  vigor  upon  which  we  have  commented— the  other, 
oiihe  pathos. 

THE  PRIDK  OF  WORTH. 

There  is  a  joy  in  worth, 
A  hi|^h,  myvterioos,  soul-pervadiiig  charm  i 
Which,  never  daunted,  ever  bright  and  warm, 

Mockt  at  the  idle,  ihadowy  ills  of  earth : 
Amid  the  gloom  is  bright,  and  tranquil  in  the  storm. 

It  asks,  it  needs  no  aid ; 
It  makes  the  proud  and  lofty  soul  its  throne : 
There,  in  its  self-created  heaven,  alone, 

No  fear  to  shake,  no  memory  to  iq>braid, 
It  sits  a  lesser  God  ,*— life,  life  is  all  iu  own ! 

The  stoic  was  not  wrong ; 

There  is  no  evil  to  the  virtuotu  brave ; 

Or  in  the  battle's  riA,  or  on  the  wave. 
Worshiped  or  scorned,  alone  or  mid  the  throng, 

He  IB  himself— a  man !  not  life's,  nor  fortune's  slave. 

Power  and  wealth  and  fame 
Are  but  as  weeds  upon  life's  troubled  tide : 
Give  me  but  these,  a  spirit  tempest-tried, 

A  brow  unshrinking  and  a  soul  of  flame, 
The  joy  of  conscious  worth,  its  courage  and  its  pride  ! 

UNBS  ON  A  BLIND  BOY, 

Soliciting  Chanty  by  Playing  on  his  Ftute. 

**fbd  aot  G«d.  for  ■one  vrin  pwpQM,  rtBeled 
Tb«  hearts  «  men,  tber  nan  peHbroe  huve  msltsd. 
And  bwtMrkm  ttKir  hav*  pitied  him." 

'T  is  vain !    They  heed  thee  not.    Thy  flute's  meek  tons 
Thrills  thine  own  breast  alone.    As  streams  that  glide 
Over  the  desert  rock,  whose  sterile  frown 
Melts  not  beneath  the  foA  and  orystal  tide, 
So  passes  thy  sweet  strain  o'er  bearu  of  stone. 


Thine  outstretched  hands,  thy  lip's  unnttered  moan, 

Thine  orbs  upturning  to  the  darkened  sky. 

(Darkened,  alas !  poor  boy,  to  thee  alone !) 

Are  all  unheeded  nere.    They  pass  thee  by : — 

Away !  Those  tears  immarked,  fall  from  tny  sightless  eye ! 

Ay.  get  thee  gone,  benighted  one !    Away ! 

This  is  no  place  for  thee.    The  buzzing  mart 

Of  selfish  trade,  the  glad  and  garish  day. 

Are  not  for  strains  like  thine.    There  is  no  heart 

To  echo  to  their  soft  appeal :— depart ! 

Go  seek  the  noiseless  glen,  where  shadows  reign. 

Spreading  a  kindred  gloom ;  and  there,  apart 

From  the  cold  vrorld,  breathe  out  thy  pensive  strain : 

Better  to  trcM  and  rocks,  than  heartM«s  man,  complain ! 

I  pity  thee !  thy  life  a  live-long  nifht ; 

No  iriend  to  greet  thee,  and  no  voice  to  cheer ; 

No  hand  to  guide  thy  dariding  stms  aright. 

Or  from  thy  pale  face  vhpe  th'  nnbidden  tear. 

I  pity  thee :  thus  dark  and  lone  and  drear ! 

Yet  haply  it  is  well.    The  world  from  thee 

Hath  veiled  its  wintry  frown,  its  withering  sneer, 

Th'  oppressor's  triumph,  and  the  mocker's  glee : 

Why,  tnen,  rejoice,  poor  boy— rejoice  thou  canst  not  see  f 

It  will  be  tmderstood  that  we  cite  these  two  brief 
poems  chiefly  to  illustrate  the  leading  traits  of  the 
mind  of  the  poet,  and  by  no  means  as  the  best  of  his 
compositions — many  of  which  are  of  a  far  his^r 
(Mrder  of  excellence. 

In  person.  Judge  Conrad  is  above  the  medium 
height,  and  well  formed.  His  eyes  and  hair  are  light — 
complexion  sanguine— feamres  regular  and  impres- 
sive. Our  portrait  conveys  an  excellent  idea  of  the 
man,  but  although  a  forcible,  is  by  no  means  a  flatter- 
ing likeness. 
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Tbk  trembling  waves  beneath  the  moonbeams  quiver, 

Reflecting  back  the  blue,  imcloaded  skies ; 
The  stars  look  down  upon  the  still  bright  river, 

And  smile  to  see  themselves  in  paradise ; 
Sweet  songs  are  heard  to  gush  from  joyous  bosoms. 

That  lightly  throb  beneath  the  greenwood  tree. 
And  glossy  plumes  float  iu  amid  the  blossoms. 

And  all  around  are  happy — all  but  me ! 

And  yet  I  come  beneath  the  light  that  trembles 

O'er  these  dim  paths,  with  listless  steps  to  roam, 
For  here  my  bursting  heart  no  more  dissembles, 

My  sad  lips  quiver,  snd  the  tear-drops  come ; 
I  come  once  more  to  list  the  low-voiced  turtle, 

To  watch  the  dreamy  waters  as  they  flow. 
And  lay  me  down  beneath  the  fragrant  myrtle 

That  drops  its  blossoms  when  the  west  winds  blow. 

Oh !  there  is  one  on  whose  sweet  face  I  ponder. 

One  angel-being  mid  the  beauteous  band. 
Who  in  the  evening's  hush  comes  out  to  wander 

Amid  the  dark-eyed  danglers  of  the  land ! 
Her  step  is  lightest,  where  each  light  foot  presses, 

Her  song  is  sweetest  mid  their  songs  of  glee, 
&niles  light  her  lips,  and  rose-buds  mid  her  tresses, 

Loop  lightly  np  their  dark  redundancy. 

Youth,  wealth  and  fame  are  mine— all  that  entrances 
The  youthful  heart,  on  me  their  charms  confer ; 

Sweet  lips  smile  on  me  too,  and  melting  glances 
Flash  up  to  ndne— but  not  a  glance  from  her ! 

Oh !  I  would  give  youth,  beauty,  fame  and  splendor, 
My  all  of  bliss— my  every  hope  resign. 

To  wake  in  that  young  heart  one  feeling  tender- 
To  clasp  that  little  hand  and  call  it  mine ! 


In  this  sweet  solitode  the  sunny  weather 

Hath  called  to  lifeHight  shapes  and  fairy  slveS) 
The  rose-buds  lay  their  eniaaoa  lips  together, 

And  the  green  leaves  are  whispering  to  themselves^ 
The  clear,  faint  starlight  on  the  blue  wave  flushes. 

And,  filled  with  odors  sweet,  the  south  wind  blows, 
The  purple  clusters  load  the  lilac-bushes. 

And  fragrant  blossoms  fringe  the  apple-boughs. 

Yet  I  am  sick  with  love  and  melancholy. 

My  locks  are  heavy  with  the  dropping  dew, 
Low  murmurs  haunt  me — ^murmurs  soft  and  holy. 

And  oh,  my  lips  keep  mnrmuring,  murmuring  too ! 
I  hate  the  beauty  of  these  calm,  sweet  bowers, 

The  birds'  wild  music,  and  the  fountahi's  fall ; 
Oh !  I  am  sick  in  this  lone  land  of  flowers. 

My  soul  is  weary— weary  of  them  all ! 

Yet  had  I  that  sweet  lace  on  which  I  pcmder 

To  bloom  for  me  within  this  Eden-home, 
That  lip  to  sweetly  munnur  when  I  wander, 

That  dieek  to  softly  dimple  when  I  come, 
How  sweet  would  glide  my  days  in  these  lone  bowers, 

Far  (torn  the  world  snd  all  iu  heartless  throngs, 
Her  fairy  feet  should  only  tread  on  flowers, 

I  'd  make  her  home  melodioos  with  soy  songs. 

Ah  me!  such  MissAil  hopes  ooee  filled  my  bosom. 

And  dreams  of  fame  could  then  my  heart  enthrall. 
And  joy  and  bliss  around  me  seemed  to  bkMscnn, 

Bat  all  these  blissful  hopes  are  blighted— all ! 
No  smiling  angel  decks  these  £den-bow«rs. 

No  springing  footstep  echoes  mine  in  glee^— 
Oh  I  am  weary  in  this  world  of  flowers ! 

I  sigh— I  sigh  amid  them  all— ah  me .' 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  Your  case  is  by  no  means  singular,  Mr.  Clayton, 
thoogh,  I  admit,  the  malady  is  not  very  common  to 
persons  so  yoong  as  yourself.  You  say  you  are 
twenty-three  ?" 

"  But  a  few  months  wanting  of  it." 

"  I  have  but  one  prescription  for  you,  sir,  and  that 
is  change  of  scene." 

"  Why,  doctor,  it  is  change  of  scene  that  will  be 
the  death  of  me.  I  lefl  college  at  nineteen,  graduated^ 
and  since  then  have  been  changing  scene  as  often  as 
a  shiAer  in  a  theatre.  I  have  been  at  everyplace  of 
resort  in  the  country,  from  the  extreme  north  to  the 
extreme  south ;  at  as  many  as  four  or  five  watering 
phioes  in  one  season." 

*'  And  what  did  you  do  there  ?" 

"  What  other  people  did  at  such  places,  of  course.  I 
ate  and  drank,  and  walked,  and  danced,  and  played 
billiards,  and  all  that.  Then,  during  the  winters,  I 
have  made  trips  to  the  different  cities." 

"  And  in  them  what  did  you  do  ?" 

"  Pshaw,  doctor,  no  quizzing ! — what  other  young 
men  in  my  position  usiially  do ;  I  saw  all  the  lions, 
and  was  introduced  to  all  the  reigning  belles;  re- 
ceived and  accepted  invitations,  -and  so  forth." 

"It  appears  to  me  that  such  a  course  does  not 
difler  materially  from  what  jrou  pursue  at  home." 

**  Why,  on  consideration,  I  believe  not  materially, 
as  you  say.  One  street  is  pretty  much  like  some 
other  streets,  one  theatre  like  another  theatre ;  one 
fiuhionable  dinner  or  soiree  like  the  rest;  and,  as  to 
the  ladies,  I  have  found  pretty  much  of  a  family  like- 
ness amongst  them  all— the  same  style  of  dress,  man- 
ners, and  accomplishments ;  some  more  or  less  one 
thing,  some  another.  For  the  past  winter,  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  stay  at  home,  and  to  confess  the  truth, 
doctor,  as  you  always  seemed  to  pay  very  little  atten- 
tion to  my  complaints,  I  consulted  one  of  your  profes- 
sional brethren  about  my  headaches  and  lassitude. 
His  advice  was  that  I  should  try  all  sorts  of  gynmastic 
exercises,  but  one  soon  tires  of  such  things.  It  seems 
to  me  a  very  brute  kind  of  life,  that  of  living  merely 
for  the  preservation  of  health." 

"  Bid  you  ever  vary  your  pursuits  by  study  ?" 

"  Not  perseveringly  enough  to  make  it  a  habit.  I 
did  commence  reading  law  a  year  or  two  ago  at  my 
father's  suggestion,  but  only  got  through  a  few 
volimies  of  Blackstone.  I  am  no  bookworm,  and  I 
must  have  some  incentive  to  study  with  profit.  At 
college  I  had  that  of  taking  an  honor ;  here  I  have 
none.  I  am  beyond  the  necessity  of  following  a  pro- 
fession, and  I  have  abundance  of  scholarship  to  pass 
creditably  in  society.    I  wish,  doctor,  you  would  de- 


cide that  a  trip  to  Europe  is  indispensable  to  me,  and 
persuade  my  father  of  it." 

**  I  cannot  do  that,  Mr.  (Dayton ;  under  present  cir- 
cumstances a  trip  to  Europe  would  be  of  no  heneit  to 
you  whatever.  But  change  of  scene  is  necessary, 
notwithstanding.  I  shall  probably,  however,  see  your 
father  and  giv^  him  my  opinion  of  your  case.  If  he 
decide  to  send  you  thither,  I  will  acconunodate  you  so 
far  as  to  ofler  no  objection." 

Doctor  L.  smiled  somewhat  sarcastically  as  the 
slight  though  elegant  figure  of  the  young  ennuyi  dis- 
appeared from  his  office.  "  And  this  is  the  conse- 
quence of  being  the  son  and  heir  of  a  rich  man," 
thought  he ;  *' thank  Heaven  I  was  not  one ! — it  is  un- 
accountable to  me  how  a  man  like  Judge  Clayton,  an 
active,  energetic,  enterprising  man,  with  abundance 
of  shrewdness,  and  with  so  much  mdustry  as  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  a  responsible  office,  notwithstand- 
ing his  ample  fortune ;  that  such  a  man  should  be  so 
blind  as  to  risk  the  destruction  of  his  only  child  by  his 
prodigality  of  indulgence.  He  has  some  reason  for 
his  fondness  though;  the  young  fellow  has  many 
good  points,  too  many  to  be  thrown  away,  if  it  can  be 
helped.  He  is  modest,  quite  free  from  any  profligate 
habits  and  inclinations,  which  is  remarkable,  consider- 
ing his  associations,  and  he  by  no  means  lacks  ability. 
I  shall  certainly  call  on  the  judge  about  it;  he  is  an 
old  friend,  and  I  cannot  conscientiously  remain  silent 
when  I  see  his  son  so  nearly  ruined  by  mere  idleness." 


CHAPTER  n. 

A  few  days  af\er  his  consultation  with  the  doctor, 
young  Clayton  entered  his  father's  library.  The 
judge  was  busied  in  looking  over  bundles  of  papers, 
and,  laying  aside  a  few  sheets  which  he  had  unfolded, 
he  said,  "  I  wish,  Harry,  you  would  sit  down  and 
copy  these  articles  for  me." 

"  Certainly,  sir,  if  you  can  wait  awhile.  Just 
now  I  feel  somewhat  indisposed ;  with  a  slight  head- 
ache," he  added,  fearing  the  expression  was  too  am- 
biguous. 

"  It  grieves  me  to  see  that  your  indispositions  have 
become  so  frequent  of  late,  Harry,"  remarked  the  old 
gentleman  gravely ;  "and  I  am  still  more  grieved  to 
say  that  it  is  at  a  time  when  uninterrupted  health  is 
more  necessary  to  you  than  it  has  ever  been  in  your 
life." 

"  Why  so,  sir  ?"  asked  the  young  man,  looking  sur- 
prised. 

Judge  Clayton  hesitated  before  he  answered  the 
question,  and  then,  looking  gravely  into  the  youth's 
face,  he  returned,  "  You  consider  yourself,  Harry,  the 
son  of  a  man  of  wealth  ?" 
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*'  Certainly,  father/'  Harry  replied,  and,  as  the 
judge  preeerved  his  grave  and  ezpresBive  silenoe,  he 
proceeded :  "  I  hope,  I  trust,  my  dear  sir,  that  the 
difBcolties  and  disturbances  of  the  times,  which  have 
broog^  misfortune  to  so  many,  have  not,  in  any  mea- 
sure, been  disastrous  to  you  V* 

"  If  you  hope  that  for  my  sake,  Harry,  I  thank  yon ; 
if  for  your  own,  I  pity  you.  Imagine  the  worst,  and 
endeavor  to  reconcile  yourself  to  the  necessity  of  rely- 
ing upon  your  own  exertions  for  support  in  the  time 
to  come." 

The  judge  evidently  expected  an  outbreak  of  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  young  man,  but  was  mistaken. 
He  replied  calmly,  after  a  momem's  reflection,  "  Is  it 
indeed  so  serious? — ^believe  me,  sir,  it  is  for  your 
sake  that  I  am  chiefly  concerned.  If  you  can  retain 
Buflksient  to  secure  the  comforts  to  which  you  have 
been  accustomed,  I  shall  hold  the  labor  required  for 
my  own  maintenance  light  work,  indeed,  and  shall 
engage  in  it  much  more  cheerAilly  than  you  can  be- 
lieve." 

"  You  are  a  fine  fellow,  after  all,  Harry,"  said  the 
old  gentleman,  shaking  lus  son's  hand  with  a  bright- 
ening countenance ;  '*  you  have  taken  a  load  from  my 
mind  already ;  don't  ask  any  particulars  just  now,  but 
reflect  upon  my  coomiunication  till  to-morrow." 

*<  <  Change  of  scene'  enough,  even  to  satisfy  the  doc- 
tor," was  the  thought  of  Harry ;  "  1  shall  get  at  his 
prescription  without  any  effort  of  my  own."  He  re- 
tired to  bis  own  room  to  cogitate  upon  his  new  posi- 
tion, and  a  much  sounder  sleep  that  night  was  the 
efiect  of  the  excitement,  than  he  had  usually  enjoyed 
after  an  opera,  or  an  oyster-supper. 

He  left  his  bed  the  next  morning  mych  before  his 
common  hour,  and  repaired  to  talk  with  his  father, 
who  was  habitually  on  early  riser.  "  Astir  already, 
Harry  ? — ^I  am  glad  to  see  it,  said  the  judge ;  you 
have,  no  doubt,  deliberated  upon  our  converscUion  of 
last  night  ?" 

"  I  have,  sir,  seriously !" 

"And  the  result?" 

"  Is  a  self-conviction  of  how  sadly  I  have  neglected 
and  misused  the  advantages  which  your  kindness  has 
always  held  out  to  me.  I  must  now  submit  to  the 
penalty ;  and  I  feel  all  the  anxiety  of  having  nothing 
definite  to  rely  upon,  now  that  your  allowance  will  be 
unavoidably  withdrawn.  Apart  from  this  considera- 
tion I  have  nothing  to  depress  me,  for  I  am  satisfied 
that  useful  employment  will  be  beneficial  to  me,  both 
in  body  and  mind.  I  have  concluded  to  resume,  or 
rather  to  commence  the  study  of  law,  if  it  meet  your 
approbation." 

"  It  does,  decidedly;  it  is  the  course  I  should  have 
pointed  out  to  you.  But  one  point  must  first  be  settled. 
It  will  take  you  at  least  two  years  before  yoo  will  be 
prepared  for  practice,  and  perhaps  much  longer  be- 
fore you  get  any.  How  are  you  to  live  all  this  time  ? 
You  remember  how  anxious  I  was  when  yoa  left 
college  that  you  should  read  under  my  directioo ;  I 
should  still  be  happy  to  be  your  preoq>tor,  though 
you  must  first  know  exactly  how  yon  will  be  situated. 
My  peculiar  circumstances  require  me  to  give  up  this 
house  and  to  go  to  lodgings,  and,  if  I  take  yoo  with 
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me,  they  will  have  to  be  what  yoa  will  coosider  very 
humble  ones.  Such  as  they  may  be,  you  will  be  wel- 
come to  share  them  with  me;  lam  willing  to  submit 
to  much  privation  for  your  sake." 

"  But  you  shall  not,  my  dear  sir,  if  I  can  help  it 
What  a  reproach  would  it  be  to  me  to  be  regarded  as  an 
idle,  helpless  young  fellow,  depending  for  subsistence 
upon  the  slender  means  which,  without  such  a  bur- 
then, would  be  a  comfortable  provision  for  his  fa- 
ther !  I  could  not  think  of  it,  though,  as  yet,  I  con- 
fess I  cannot  clearly  see  any  means  which  will  enable 
me  to  avoid  it    Can  you  counsel  me  ?" 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  my  dear  boy,  for  your 
considerateness.  I  know  of  but  one  resource  likely 
to  be  available  to  you,  and  that  is,  taking  a  school  in 
the  country,  while  you  pursue  your  own  studies.  A 
large  number  of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  in  the 
country  have  prepared  themselves  for  their  profession 
in  that  way.  I  really  think  you  would  make  a  capi- 
tal schoolmaster.  You  have  an  excellent  temper, 
and  your  acquirements,  owing  to  your  ambition  at 
college,  would  render  you  quite  competent  to  conduct 
a  school  of  the  better  class.  But,  if  you  cannot  ob- 
tain that,  an  humUer  one  would,  at  least,  afiTord  you 
enough  to  pay  your  boarding.  As  to  your  wardrobe, 
I  will  myself  occasionally  furnish  you  with  a  suit  of 
clothes.  I  shall  be  able  to  do  it,  and  will  with 
pleasure." 

"  The  very  plan  for  me,  sir ;  that  is,  if  I  can  obtain 
both  the  school  and  instruction  for  myself  in  the  same 
place.  But  where  would  I  be  likely  to  find  such  a 
one  ?  for  that  I  must  depend  upon  your  assistance,  for, 
to  my  shame  I  now  confess  it,  I  always,  in  traveling, 
proceeded  as  if  with  my  eyes  shut,  observing  nothing 
and  making  no  acquaintances  that  could  be  of  any 
service  to  nte." 

"Luckily,  my  course  has  been  difierent,  and  I  think 
I  can  make  a  favorable  arrangement  for  yoa.  In  the 
mean  time,  feel  yourself  perfectly  easy  where  you 
are,  as  your  associates  have  none  of  them  any  reason 
to  suspect  a  change  in  my  aflairs." 

At  the  expiration  of  a  fortnight,  Judge  Clayton 
called  Harry  into  his  library.  "  My  inquiries  have 
been  successful,"  said  he,  laying  his  hand  upon  an 
open  letter,  though  without  presenting  it;  "I  have 
just  received  this  from  one  of  my  most  chosen  friends, 
an  old  college  chum,  of  whom  you  have  heard  me 
speak — ^Wallace  Malcolm.  I  wrote  to  him  about  our 
peculiar  situation,  and,  in  reply,  he  kindly  ofiers  to 
aid  us  in  our  projects.  He  will  superintend  your 
reading  quite  as  well  as  I  could  do  it  myself.  He  is 
one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  whole  range  of  my 
knowledge,  notwithstanding  he  has  always  declined 
attaching  himself  to  a  city  bar.  He  says  he  has  no 
doubt  he  can  immediately  find  you  a  school,  and  as  be 
is  a  man  of  infiuence  he  will  hardly  fail.  The  vil- 
lage of  A.,  in  which  he  resides,  is  a  delightful  little 
place — quiet,  healthful  and  beautifully  located,  with  a 
circle  of  select  society,  and  no  inducement  to  dissi- 
pation nor  expense ;  m  short,  exactly  what  will  suit  a 
young  man  in  your  circumstances.  Mr.  Malcom  mges 
me  to  send  you  on  immediately,  and  I  see  no  reason 
for  my  delay." 
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CHAPTER  m. 

The  dose  of  another  week  taw  our  hero  deposited 
at  a  snug  iaa  of  the  little  county  town.  The  day  of 
his  arrival  was  Saturday,  and  he  was  anxious  to  go 
immediately  in  quest  of  his  father's  friend,  but,  in 
making  inquiries  as  to  his  residence,  he  ascertained 
thai  Mr.  Malcom  was  absent,  attending  a  neighbor- 
ing court,  and  so  he  bad  to  restrain  his  impatience  till 
Monday. 

The  next  morning  the  village  population  went  to 
dnirch,  and  Harry  went  too.  He  had  alvrays  been 
accustomed  to  going  to  church  once  every  Sabbath — 
a  habit  enforced  by  his  father,  but  though  it  was 
ostensibly  to  hear  the  renowned  D.D.S  of  a  city's 
sanctuaries,  he  could  not  have  recolle<^ed  that  he  ever 
listened  to  a  sermon  throughout.  To-day  he  heard 
erery  word.  The  preacher  was  a  young  man,  of 
scarcely  more  than  his  own  years,  and  while,  after 
a  recognizance  of  this  fact,  his  attention  wns  com- 
manded by  a  strain  o£  chaste  and  impressive  elo- 
qpience,  he  was  assailed  irresistibly  with  a  humiliat- 
ing sense  of  his  own  mental  inferiority.  The  theme, 
too,  was  one  suited  to  bis  present  frame  of  mind — the 
uaes  and  misapplication  of  the  gifts  of  Providence, 
time,  wealth  and  talents,  and  in  carrying  away  with 
him  a  more  vivid  perception  of  the  higher  objects  for 
which  they  were  bestowed  than  the  mere  gratifica- 
ticHi  of  the  senses  and  even  the  intellect,  Harry  was 
already  benefitted  by  his  ''  change  of  scene." 

The  crowd  principally  passed  from  the  church  door 
to  the  main  street  of  the  village,  but  Clayton,  in 
traversing  it  on  his  way  from  his  lodgings,  had  oc- 
casionally caught  a  glimpse  of  a  more  rural  and  in- 
viting road,  and  toward  it  he  now  turned.  The  day 
was  a  glowing,  balmy  one  in  the  prime  of  May,  and 
he  strolled  leisurely  along,  pausing  sometimes  to  look 
into  the  flourishing  gardens  on  each  side  of  him, 
which  were  fragrant  with  lilacs  and  the  latest  bloom 
of  the  apple  trees,  and  were  already  beginning  to  flaunt 
in  tulips,  peonies  and  irises.  Occasionally  he  had 
heard  the  patting  of  a  light  foot  close  behind  him,  and  at 
length  he  looked  back.  A  faultlessly  smooth,  white  dress 
and  a  tasteful  new  bonnet  met  his  glance.  He  walked 
■o  slowly  that  any  industrious  pedestrian  would  have 
been  excusable  in  attempting  to  pass  him,  and  their  fair 
wearer  did  so.  He  now  caught  a  view  of  a  face 
redolent  with  the  utmost  sweetness,  freshness,  and 
brightness  of  seventeen,  and  after  he  had  had  full  op- 
portunity to  remark  the  elasticity  of  her  figure,  which 
was  small,  but  firmer  and  more  rounded  than  is  usual 
to  girlhood,  and  to  admire  the  graceful  carriage  of  her 
head  and  shoulders,  the  thought  struck  him,  *'the 
fody  must  think  me  a  lazy  lounger  to  allow  her  to  out- 
strip me."  Accordingly,  he  crossed  the  narrow  lane, 
and  was  soon  pacing  step  for  step  with  her  on  the  op- 
posite side.  Then,  in  the  expressive  phraseology  of 
the  western  minstrel,  "  he  looked  at  her,  and  she 
looked  at  him,"  and  then  both  looked  straight  before 
them.  To  any  one  troubled  at  the  same  time  with 
onriosity  and  mauvaise  honie,  such  a  walk  is  pecu- 
liarly trying,  and,  much  to  his  own  surprise,  Harry 
fisU  both.  Not  so  the  lady.  She  stepped  along  as 
composedly  as  a  fashionable  belle,  daily  accustomed 


to  the  gaze  of  hmidreds,  and  when,  before  they  parted 
at  the  door  of  his  inn,  he  essayed  another  enoounter 
of  the  eyes,  she  received  it  with  the  benevolent  se* 
renity  of  an  amiable  matron  of  forty.  There  vms  no 
one  at  hand  of  whom  he  could  have  asked  the  natiual 
questions  concerning  her,  and,  even  if  there  had  been, 
it  is  likely  that  the  rules  of  aristocratic  stoicism  would 
have  prevented  his  taking  advantage  of  it;  so  he 
trusted  to  time  to  satisfy  him. 

The  next  day,  at  what  he  supposed  was  a  season- 
able hour  for  country  visiting,  Harry  set  out  to  call 
on  Mr.  Malcolm,  whose  residence  was  at  one  end  of 
the  village.  He  had  never  before  seen  so  small  a 
"  cottage  of  gentility."  Overhung  by  trees,  and  half 
buried  in  blossoming  shrubbery,  it  might  have  re- 
minded him  of  a  bird's  nest,  a  beehive^  a  flower 
basket,  something  pretty  and  picturesque,  to  which 
nothing  but  pleasant  associaticms  could  have  be^i  at- 
tached. He  learned  that  Mr.  Malcolm  had  returned, 
and  was  shown  into  a  library  of  confined  limits,  but 
surrounded  on  all  sides,  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling, 
by  a  solid  virall  of  books.  Its  proprietor  sat  at  a  table 
covered  with  green  baize,  and,  while  receiving  the 
letter  of  introducticm,  he  regarded  the  young  stranger 
from  beneath  a  pair  of  broad,  heavy  eyebrowv,  with 
a  look  of  the  most  formidable  keenness.  He  was  a  tall, 
spare  man,  advanced  in  life,  and  of,  what  Harry  pro- 
nounced to  himself,  *'a  decidedly  General  Jackson 
air  and  aspect."  After  glancing  over  the  letter,  he 
remarked,  ^'  I  am  glad,  Mr.  Clayton,  to  welcome  you 
so  soon.  Your  promptness  in  complying  with  my 
proposition  is  an  evidence  to  me  that  you  do  not 
shrink  from  the  new  course  which  has  been  marked 
out  for  you.  The  life  of  study  and  labor  before  you  is 
very  diilereut  from  that  you  have  hilherlo  experienced, 
but  I  hope  you  will  have  the  wisdom  to  avail  yourself 
of  its  advantages,  and  the  manliness  to  submit  cheer- 
fully to  its  privations.  I  expected  to  obtain  for  you 
the  situation  of  assistant  in  our  academy,  but  I  found 
the  principal  unwilling  to  entrust  the  oflice  to  one  un- 
practiced  in  its  duties.  I,  therefore,  was  forced  to  ac- 
cept for  you  that  of  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  public 
schools.  It  is  certainly  an  humbler  vocation,  but  I 
hope  you  will  not  object  to  it." 

''By  no  means,  sir ;  that  is,  if  the  salary  will  be 
sufllcient  for  my  expenses  in  your  village." 

"Amply  suflicient,  for  your  necessary  expenses 
here  will  be  extremely  moderate.  As  to  your  studies 
with  me,  you  will,  no  doubt,  wish  to  conunence  them 
as  soon  as  you  are  settled  at  your  new  occupation. 
You  will  then  find  me  at  your  service.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  shall  arrange  your  order  of  reading." 

A  few  inquiries  oa  the  part  of  Mr.  Malcolm,  and 
our  hero  arose  to  take  leave,  but  when  he  had  reached 
the  entrance  door,  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a 
snatch  of  the  most  bird-like  music  he  had  ever  heard 
from  a  human  voice.  Glancing  toward  an  open  win- 
dow, through  which  it  seemed  to  proceed,  he  beheld 
the  fair  parmer  of  his  yesterday's  walk ;  on  a  latticed 
veranda,  and  under  what  circumstances,  think  you, 
gentle  reader? — daintily  attired,  and  attitudinizing 
for  a  tableau,  in  elegant  idleness,  or  at  some  classi- 
cal occupation,  as  she  should   have  been  for  the 
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embeliishnieiit  of  our  story,  and  for  the  captiration  of 
her  refined  observer?  no,  indeed!  She  was  dressed 
in  a  simple  wrapper  of  light  chintz,  and  a  little  black 
silk  apron,  and  employed  in  arranging  the  dinner- 
table;  smoothing  its  snow-white  doth,' and  disposing 
its  shining  plates,  knives  and  spoons  with  the  most 
housewifely  precision.  Harry  had  stopped  short  in 
the  middle  of  a  sentence,  and  ooold  not  recollect  how 
he  had  intended  to  finish  it,  when  he  caught  the  pierc- 
ing glance  of  Mr.  Malcohn  fixed  ikpon  his  face. 

**  Excuse  my  forgetfulness,  Mr.  Clayton,"  said  the 
old  goitleman,  "  I  should  have  invited  you  to  dine 
with  me ;  I  shall  be  happy  if  you  will  stay." 

Harry  declined  confusedly,  and  made  a  precipitate 
retreat.  *'  Has  Mr.  Malcolm  any  family?"  he  asked 
of  his  landlady,  on  retuming.to  his  lodgings. 

*^  None  but  a  daughter — have  you  not  heard  of  her? 
Amy  Malcolm,  the  belle  of  the  whole  country." 

Homely  as  it  was,  she  had  left  a  very  charming 
picture  in  his  memory,  with  her  buoyant  movements, 
and  with  the  simshine,  broken  here  and  there  by  the 
curtains  of  vines  which  surrounded  her,  glancing 
down  upon  the  smooth  bands  of  her  dark  hair,  and  her 
complexion  rendered  dazzlingly  pure  and  brilliant  by 
the  sununer  air  and  her  gentle  exercise. 

AAer  a  few  weeks'  trial  of  his  new  scheme  of  life, 
Harry  wrote  to  bis  father,  minutely  and  gaily  report- 
ing his  progress.  He  described  himself  as  devoting 
the  calm  hours  of  early  morning  to  the  studies  ar- 
ranged for  him  by  Mr.  Malcolm,  and  then  as  he  sat 
daily  in  the  common  school  of  the  village,  mending 
pens,  criticizing  blotted  copy-books,  fingering  greasy 
slates,  and  thumbing  dog-eared  primmers.  "The 
evenings,"  he  added,  "I  give  up  to  social  engage- 
ments, though  much  of  the  intercourse,  to  which  I 
have  been  admitted,  I  cannot  yet  style  recreation. 
You  will,  perhaps,  not  be  surprised  to  know,  though  / 
was,  that  in  this  remote  district  there  is  really  a  cir- 
cle, not  only  refined,  but  of  high  mental  cultivation — 
people  who,  secluded  from  the  excitement  and  frivoli- 
ties of  a  city  life,  have  devoted  their  retirement  to 
diversified  attainment,  to  whom  the  jargon  of  a  city 
idler  is  an  unknown  tongue,  and  among  whom  I  sel- 
dom present  myself  without  a  twinge  of  shame  or  re- 
gret for  my  own  wasted  opportunities.  Yet  I  do  not 
despair  of  yet  reaching  their  level." 

Concerning  his  farther  pursuits,  we  shall  steal  a  few 
passages  from  his  diary. 

*'  Monday. — ^Finished  the  day  in  the  enjoyment  of 

listening  to 's  voice  and  guitar."    (Which  two 

blanks,  par  parenthiae^  meant  Amy  Malcolm.)  * '  Her 
music  is  wonderful  in  its  expression  and  melody,  and, 
considering  her  very  slight  advantages  of  instruction, 
must  be  the  result  of  real  genius  for  the  art.  And 
how  graceful  she  looks  at  her  difierent  instroments ! — 
but  then  she  is  graceful  at  every  thmg." 

"Tuesday. — ^My  learned  preceptor  has  his  weak 
points,  notwithstanding  his  stateliness.  This  morning 
found  him  indulging  in  a  fit  of  irritability,  and  wreaking 
a  scolding  on  his  fair  daughter — the  old  sinner! — and 
how  sweetly  she  softened  his  evil  mood ! — Inixed  him 
a  glass  of  lemonade,  brushed  his  hair,  and  showed 
him  another  pair  of  those  interminable  stockings  she 


has  been  knitdng  for  him.  I  shodd  have  no  objec- 
tions to  being  coaxed  out  of  an  ill-humor  ii)  that  way 
myself." 

"  Wednesday.— In  discussing  some  point  m  mathe* 
matics  with  Mr.  M.,  coold  not  recall  what  I  once 
knew,  and  would  have  made  a  mortifying  blunder, 
had  not  A.  helped  me  out.  She  is  not  called  accom- 
plished, perhaps,  becanse  she  knows  nothing  of  the 
routine  of  the  boarding-schools,  but  every  day  she 
surprises  me  virith  some  new  evidence  of  a  thorough 
education.  Her  father  has  been  her  instructor,  and 
he  has  a  supreme  contempt  for  any  thing  superficial. 
The  result  is  a  thinking  woman,  with  perfect  sim- 
plicity and  modesty  of  character." 

<*  Thursday.— It  is  surprising  that  our  young  ladies 
do  not  more  generally  practice  gardening  as  an  ex- 
ercise healthinl,  grac^l,  and  peculiarly  suited  to 

their  wants. hefe  an  enthusiasm  for  it.    Spent 

half  an  hour  in  assisting  her  to  tie  up  vines  and  reset 
shrubbery,  and  became  very  much  interested  in  the 
employment." 

*<  Friday.— A  little  sore  throat  still,  and  had  to  beg 
a  piece  of  flannel.  Got  a  nice  soft,  white  strip  from 
,  which,  I  dare  say,  will  soon  cure  me." 

**  Samrday.— Felt  inclined  to  wish,  with  some  of 
the  school  children,  that  it  was  always  Saturday- 
question  if  any  of  the  boys  enjoyed  their  weekly  holi- 
day as  much  as  did  their  master.  In  the  afternoon, 
joined  a  party  on  a  pic-nic  excursion.  As  usual,  — 
—  was  'the  star  of  the  goodly  companie.'  She 
seems  to  have  fascinated  the  whole  community,  old 
as  well  as  young,  and  no  wonder !  —where  else  can 
be  found,  in  an  equal  degree,  manners  so  gay  and 
gentle,  and  frank  and  kind  ? — how  securely  she  pre- 
serves the  admiration  and  esteem  of  all  the  young 
fellows  around  her,  and  that  without  coquetry  or  de- 
sign!— danced  with  her  twice,  notwithstanding  the 
competition,  and  how  she  does  dance !  Terpsichore 
might  well  be  jealous." 

"  Sunday.— Heard,  as  usual,  an  admirable  sermon. 
By-the-by,  that  young  clergyman  is  exceedingly  win- 
ning in  his  manners,  as  well  as  commanding  through 
his  intellectual  gifts.    Should  like  to  know  what  he 

had  to  say  to ,  when  he  hurried  to  shake  hands 

with  her  in  the  aisle,  and  to  talk  with  so  impressive  a 
countenance.  No  doubt,  though,  it  was  about  the 
Sunday-School,  to  whicht  she  is  so  very  devoted. 
Asked  her,  but  she  only  smiled  and  would  not 
tell.  Walked  home  wilh  her,  by  the  round  about 
way,  and  reminded  her  of  our  first  encounter  on  the 
same  road.  Presumed  she  must  have  thought  I  be- 
haved very  awkwardly,  and  she  did  not  contradict 
me.  Shall  I  ever  excel  in  my  profession  as  that  fine- 
looking  young  man  does  in  the  pulpit ?    I  fear  not." 

Such  entries  had  found  their  viray  into  our  hero's 
diary  for  three  ot  four  months,  when,  cffie  day,  on  his 
presenting  himself  in  Mr.  Malcolm's  library  for  a 
book,  the  old  gentleman  remarked,  with  a  keen  glance 
of  his  quick  grey  eyes,  which  always  Imported  more 
than  his  words,  "  I  am  afraid  you  are  becoming  too 
much  of  a  ladies'  man,  Mr.  Clayton,  to  continue  a 
very  close  student." 

"You  are  mistaken,  sir,"  replied  Harry,  coloring; 
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"  I  spend  no  time  with  any  lady,  except  Mim  Mal- 
colm." 

"  And  why  do  you  spend  so  much  with  her  ? — ^I  am 
interested  to  know." 

"  Because,  sir,"  returned  Hairy,  divining  that  an 
evasion  would  be  a  desperate  expedient;  "  because  I 
love  her." 

'*  Humph!  your  candor  with  me  is  conunendable,  but 
I  hope  you  have  not  been  equally  explicit  toward 
Amy?" 

"  I  have  not,  sir,"  answered  Harry,  proudly ;  "  I 
am  not  now  able  to  ofier  my  hand,  with  honor,  to  any 
lady,  and,  until  I  shall  be  so,  no  one'  shall  hear  from 
me  such  an  avowal." 

**  That  *s  right,  that 's  right,"  returned  Mr.  Malcohn, 
cordially ;  "  I  did  not  suspect  you  of  any  want  of  proper 
spirit  on  that  subject,  but  feared  that  the  impatience 
natural  to  youth  might  have  got  the  start  of  your  better 
judgment.  I  observed  your  increasing  attachment  to 
her  society,  and  thought  it  my  duty  to  speak  to  you  about 
it,  not  on  her  account  but  your  own ;  for,  as  a  faithful 
friend  to  you,  I  could  not  passively  see  you  running 
yourself  into  a  silly  love  scrape.  How  silly  it  would 
be  to  make  her  your  object,  you  may  judge,  when 
you  know  that,  from  the  sentiments  which  have  been 
instilled  into  her,  she  would  never  think  of  receiving 
the  addresses  of  any  man  who  has  not  attained  a  more 
than  conunon  elevaticHi  o£  mental  and  moral  charac- 
ter, and  who  has  not,  besides,  a  prospect  of  distinc- 
tion in  his  profession,  whatever  that  may  be.  You 
are  just  beginning  the  ascent,  and,  before  you  achieve 
it,  your  predilection  for  her  may  be  supplanted  by  a 
succession  of  others.  But  whether  in  that  I  prove 
correct  or  not,  you  will  then,  at  least,  thank  me  for 
having  spoken  so  plainly  to  you.  Now,  that  you  are 
on  your  guard,  we  will  let  the  subject  drop  between 
us.  The  liberty  of  my  house  is  still  yours  as  hereto- 
fore, and  I  shall  feel  perfect  confidence  of  your  acting 
with  a  manly  prudence." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  term  of  the  student's  probation  bad  expired, 
and,  in  the  intellectual  looking  lawyer  who  emerged 
from  the  court-house,  after  the  triumphant  termina- 
tion of  his  first  cause,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
recognize  the  languid,  listl^,  young  exquisite,  whom 
we  introduced  previous  to  his  being  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources.  Harry  Clayton  was  the  centre  of  ob- 
servation that  day.  He  had  much  improved  in  ap- 
pearance. His  form,  through  r^;ular  habits  and 
vigorus  exercise,  had  expanded  to  full  and  masculine 
proportions,  and  his  face,  not,  indeed,  *'  sicklied  o'er 
with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,"  but  elevated  in  its  ex- 
pression by  the  healthful  action  of  an  expanded  mind, 
seemed  to  be  formed  of  nobler  lineaments. 

His  case  was  an  important  one,  involving  a  beauti- 
ful and  valuable  estate,  which  lay  a  short  distance 
from  the  village,  and  the  possession  of  which  de- 
pended upon  a  contested  will.  It  had  been  placed  in 
his  hands  by  Mr.  Malcolm,  as  agent  of  the  deceased 
owner,  in  full  security  of  his  success,  and  his  speech 
was  pronounced  one  of  the  ablest  remembered  at  a 


bar,  where,  before  then,  master  spirits  had  striven. 
The  veterans  of  the  profession  gathered  around  him, 
ofiering  congratulations  on  the  impression  he  had 
made,  and  even  his  opponents  accorded  him  honor  for 
the  signal  talent  and  courtesy  with  which  he  had  ac> 
compliBhed  their  defeat.  Before  reaching  his  room, 
he  had  received  proffers  of  business  to  an  extent  sel- 
dom accumulated  in  the  fijrst  year.  But  all  this  suc> 
cess,  inspiriting  as  it  was,  fell  short  o£  imparting  the 
pleasure  be  received  from  the  grasp  of  the  hand  and 
the  gratified  smile  of  his  old  preceptor. 

<^You  may  now  safely  give  up  your  school,  and 
hang  out  a  sign,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  he. 

There  was  so  much  kindly  interest  in  his  manner, 
that  Harry  was  encouraged  to  ask,  which,  however, 
he  did  with  some  trepidation,"  "  And  when  may  I 
think  of  Amy?" 

"  Your  father's  sentiments  must  decide  that,'*  re- 
plied Mr.  Malcolm,  with  his  accustomed  gravity. 

*'  I  design  writing  to  him  immediately — he  will  be 
anxious  to  know  how  my  deha  passed  off." 

**  Then  do  not  forget  to  tell  him  bow  proud  I  am  of 
my  pupil,  and  that  he  has  equal  reason  to  rejoice  in 
his  son." 

For  fear,  however,  that  it  should  be  forgotten,  Mr. 
Malcolm  made  it  the  subject  of  a  letter  to  Judge  Clay- 
ton, from  himself. 

The  estate  to  which  we  have  alluded,  as  the  object 
of  our  hero's  first  legal  effort,  and  which  bore  the 
name  of  Leaston,  was,  as  we  have  said,  but  a  short 
distance — half  a  mile  or  so — from  A.  It  was  an  ex- 
tensive and  rich  "domain  of  field  and  wood,  adorned 
by  a  mansion  of  such  elegance  of  d^ign  and  solidity 
of  construction,  as  is  rarely  seen  among  the  ever- 
changing  structures  of  our  change-loving  country.  It 
had  been  erected  several  years  before  by  an  English 
gentleman  of  taste  and  fortune,  who  had  been  allured 
by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  to  establish  himself  as  a 
resident  of  the  neighborhood.  But  soon  tiring  of  agri- 
cultural amusements  and  natural  panoramas,  which 
he  could  only  enjoy  at  the  expense  of  the  domestic 
luxuries  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  he  had 
abandoned  them,  for  a  time  indefinite,  and  died  with- 
out having  returned.  Now  that  the  ownership  was 
decided,  the  whole  property  was  to  be  offered  for 
sale,  for  the  benefit  of  its  several  heirs ;  and  as  its 
beautiful  groves  and  shrubberies  had  been  a  favorite 
resort  to  the  young  people  of  the  town,  ever  since  the 
house  was  vacated,  much  interest  was  felt  as  to  the 
hands  into  which  it  would  fall ;  the  more  so  that  its 
estimated  value  placed  it,  in  a  great  measure,  beyond 
the  competition  of  provincial  fortune. 

Mr.  Malcohn,  as  superintendent  of  the  estate,  had 
granted  to  a  poor,  sickly  widow,  a  protege  of  his 
daughter,  the  occupancy  of  a  small  edifice,  which  had 
been  intended  for  a  porter's  lodge.  Thither,  one 
evening,  when  her  father  was  absent  at  a  neighboring 
village,  in  company  with  young  Clayton,  Amy  had 
walked  alone,  on  one  of  her  regular  visits  of  kindness. 
She  found  the  object  of  her  care  in  great  concern 
about  the  proposed  sale. 

"  What  will  become  of  me  then.  Miss  Amy  ?"  she 
said;  "they'll  have  to  be  great  grandees  that  can 
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aflbrd  to  buy  and  live  in  the  big  hoiae,  and  mch  w 
them  wouldn't  like  to  hate  a  poor  woman,  half  the 
time  so  lame  with  the  rheumatis  *  that  she  cant  'tend 
to  the  gate,'  limping  about  their  nioe  little  fancy  buiid- 
ing  here.  How  I  do  wish  that  some  fine,  rich  gentle- 
man, that  woald  just  happen  to  suit  yon,  would  come 
along  and  buy  it,  and  bring  yoa  into  it !— don't  yoa, 
Miss  Amy?" 

**  I  should  be  very  willing  to  come  out  to  Leaston,*' 
returned  Amy,  smiling ;  '*but  there  is  no  probability 
of  any  fine,  rich  gentleman  suiting  me." 

"Well,  it'ft  a  great  pity  that  some  that  would  suit 
you  don't  happen  to  be  ridi  enough,"  responded  the 
widow;  and  while  Amy  was  unconsciously  blushing 
at  this  simple  remark,  a  handsome  oh)  gentleman, 
with  gold  spectacles  and  a  very  thick  walking  stick, 
stuped  up  to  the  door. 

"  I  wish  to  go  through  the  gate,  to  take  a  look  at 
the  mansion  house,  my  good  woman,"  said  he;  "is 
there  any  one  who  can  attend  me?" 

The  widow  was  greatly  flustered.  "  Johnny  had 
gone  to  town  for  salt  and  molasses,  and  little  Sally 
had  gone  into  the  woods  after  the  cow,  and  she,  her- 
self, was  so  lame  that  she  could  not  bodge  a  foot 
Could  n't  the  gentleman  please  to  wait  awhile  ?" 

But  the  gentleman  thought  the  ademoon  too  far  ad- 
vanced for  delay,  and  asked  if  he  could  not  have  the 
keys,  and  be  allowed  to  go  over  the  premises  alone. 

This,  however,  was  contrary  to  orders,  and  Amy 
came  forward  and  ofilered  her  services.  • 

The  old  gentleman,  whose  address  was  marked  by 
much  cheerfulness  and  urbanity,  entered  readily  into 
conversation  with  his  fair  guide,  occasionally  casting 
a  glance  of  admiration  at  her  light  figure  as  she  trip, 
ped  along  at  his  side.  "I  came  into  your  village  a 
few  hours  ago,"  said  he,  "  and  not  finding  the  friend, 
whom  it  was  my  business  to  visit,  at  home,  I  con- 
cluded to  walk  hither,  as  an  agreeable  way  of  passing 
the  time.  It  is  a  good  many  years  since  I  saw  this 
structure,  but  I  have  always  remembered  it  as  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  domestic  architecture  to  be 
seen  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  We  have  here, 
generally,  too  little  money,  and  to  little  time  for  a 
proper  study  of  the  subject  to  excel  in  tasteful  and 
commodious  habitations.  Have  there  been  any  ap- 
plicants yet  for  the  purchase  of  this  property,  can  you 
tell  me  ?" 

'^  I  think  not,  sir.  My  father,  however,  can  give 
you  any  information  you  desire  concerning  it ;  he  is 
the  agent  of  the  owners,"  replied  Amy. 

"Ah!  are  you  the  daughter  of  Wallace  hlaloohn?" 
he  asked. 

"  I  am,  sir.    Are  you  acquainted  with  my  father?" 

The  old  gentleman  fiirad  his  eyes  for  some  moments 
upon  her  lovely  and  genial  countenance,  without  an- 
swering, and,  observing  the  color  to  deepen  in  her 
cheeks  at  his  gaze,  he  returned,  as  if  well  plaaaed 
with  his  scrutiny,  "I  beg  pardon,  my  dear  yoong 
lady,  I  had  not  taken  a  good 'look  at  you  before;  I 
have  known  Mr.  Malcolm  for  many  years.  I  in- 
quired for  him  in  the  village,  and  understood  that  be 
was  not  at  home.  At  what  time  shall  I  be  able  to 
him?" 


«  This  evening,  sir.  I  shall  expect  his  return  in  an 
hour  or  two.  He  was  called  away  by  business  re- 
lating to  this  property — he  and  a  gmitleman  ^o 
numaged  a  reeotf  suit  for  him,  conoeming  its  pro- 
prietorship." 

"  I  have  heaM  of  it  Clayton  is  the  name  of  the 
young  man  3roa  refer  to,  is  it  not  ?— Harry  Clayton— 
I  knew  him  before  he  came  into  the  country— an  idle, 
helpless,  money^spending  youngster.  The  case  must 
have  been  a  very  dear  one,  or  the  lawyers  on  the  op- 
posite side  very  great  ninniea,  if  he  oould  have  it  de- 
cided in  his  favor." 

"I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  Amy,  warmly,  ''his 
opponents  were  men  of  acknowledged  ability ;  and 
if  the  character  of  Mr.  Clayton  was,  in  the  city,  such 
as  you  represent  it,  an  entire  transformation  must 
have  taken  place  on  his  coming  amongst  us.  My  fa- 
ther, whose  student  he  was,  is  not  very  tolerant  of  such 
traits  88  you  have  attributed  to  him,  and  not  easily  de- 
ceived with  regard  to  them,  and  he  has  the  highest 
opinion  of  Mr.  Clayton's  talents,  intelligence  and  in- 
dustry." 

"  Indeed !  His  father  would,  no  doubt,  be  glad  to 
be  satisfied  of  that.  He  used  to  fear,  and  with  good 
reason,  that  his  son  would  turn  out  to  be  very  little 
credit  to  him." 

"  Perhaps  his  father  was  to  blame  for  it,"  observed 
Amy. 

"FMrhaps  he  was,"  returned  the  old  gentleman, 
glancing  around  the  walls  of  the  spacious  library,  and 
catching  a  cobweb  on  his  cane. 

"  There  is  a  very  beautiful  view  from  here,"  said 
Amy,  passing  into  an  alcove,  and  opening  a  large 
casement,  which  afibrded  egress  to  the  grounds. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  it  is  altogether  charming,  and  this 
little  nook  is  quite  the  cosiest  part  of  the  whole  edi- 
fice," answered  the  stranger ;  "  now,  if  I  were  a  resi- 
dent here,  this  should  be  my  especial  lounging  place. 
I  would  have  the  deepest  of  chairs,  and  the  softest  of 
footstools  brought  into  it ;  a  book-stand  placed  just 
there,  to  form  a  partial  barrier  between  me  and  the 
main  room ;  a  picture,  so  good  that  I  would  not  tire  o( 
it  through  a  whole  season,  should  hang  on  either  wall, 
and  some  choice  flowers  should  be  arranged  outside 
on  this  little  portier ;  and  then  I  could  take  my  seat, 
and  look  at  the  sun  setting  behmd  your  village  steeple 
in  perfect  luxury.  It  would  lb  the  very  place  for  an 
old  fellow  like  myself,  wouldn't  it  ?" 

"  But  a  few  days  since,  I  heard  it  coveted  by  a 
young  gentleman  for  his  father,"  said  Amy,  smiling. 

"  He  must  have  been  a  very  unsophisticated  young 
gentleman,"  remarked  the  stranger ;  "  the  fashiod  of 
acknowledging  fathers  seems  to  be  considered  obsolete 
among  young  men,  generally,  now-a-day."  Amy  for- 
bore to  reply  that  the  one  alluded  to  was  Harry 
Clayton. 

The  visiter  now  being  satisfied  with  his  tour  over 
the  premises.  Amy  returned  the  keys  to  the  lodge,  and 
repaired  homewa»l,  attended  by  her  new  acquaint* 
anoe,  who  had  proposed  accompanying  her.  He  ac- 
cepted, without  hesitancy,  her  invitation  to  enter  the 
house  and  wait  for  her  father ;  and,  oonveraing  with 
inoreaaing  oofdiality,  he  seated  himself  at  the  door 
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of  the  little  parlor,  which  opened  upon  a  vine-covered 
porch. 

In  leas  than  an  hour,  Mr.  Malcolm  drove  op  to 
the  farther  side  of  the  hoow,  imperoeived,  and,  ad- 
vancing toward  the  front,  stopped,  with  some  sur- 
prise, to  witness  a  scene  which  seemed  to  afford 
abondance  of  entertainment  to  its  several  acton.  Amy 
was  within  at  her  piano,  playing,  eon  a$nort^  a  lively 
air,  while  a  nmnber  of  children,  who  had  been  at- 
tracted into  the  yard  by  her  music,  nothing  unusual, 
indeed,  were  attempting  the  evolutions  of  a  country 
dance  on  one  of  the  grass-plots.  The  old  gentleman 
was  directing  their  movements  with  his  cane,  from 
the  porch,  and  calling  the  figures  with  great  spirit. 
"Down  the  middle.  Curly-head  and  Pigeon-toes — 
now  right  and  left  with  Poppy-cheeks  and  Chatter- 
box," all  of  which,  and  similar  appellations,  the 
children  enjoyed  amazingly. 

Bir.  Malcolm  beckoned  to  Harry,  who  had  remained 
behind  to  unpack  some  books  from  the  buggy,  and  a 
smgle  glance  sufficed  for  him.  He  hastened  forward, 
much  to  the  astonishment  of  Amy,  with  extended 
hands,  and  a  joyful  exclamation  of  "  Is  it  possible — 
my  father !"  The  old  gentleman  was  no  other  than 
Judge  Gayton. 

They  spent  the  evening  together,  the  old  friends 
and  their  children.  '  Whilst  Amy  presided  at  the  little 
tea-table  with  her  own  womanly  grace,  and  sung  to 
her  guitar  with  her  own  inimitable  sweetness,  the 
judge  watched  her  so  intently,  yet  so  fondly,  that 
Harry  felt  his  cause  to  be  in  perfect  safety  from  him. 
Then  while  the  old  gentlemen  were  employed  in 
reminiscences  of  their  college  days,  the  young  people 
sat  in  the  moonlight  on  the  little  porch,  talking  less, 
and  in  lower  tones  than  was  their  wont.  Harry's 
long  kept  secret  was  *'told  in  his  eyes,"  and  Amy 
feared  to  raise  hers  to  his  face,  in  her  new  conscious- 
ness of  the  relation  which  had  been  growing  between 
them. 

At  length  Judge  Clayton  arose  to  withdraw,  and 
'Bany  offered  him  his  arm  at  the  gate.  He  accepted 
it  long  enough  to  whisper,  "  I  can  get  along  very  well 
without  you.  Go  back,  go  back,  my  dear  boy,  and 
pop  the  question  before  you  let  me  see  you  again. 
She  is  a  little  darling — exactly  what  I  want  for  a 
daughter ;  I  have  come  all  this  journey  to  satisfy  my- 
self as  to  your  choice.  ^Rliere  is  her  white  dress  still 
at  the  door— make  some  excuse  to  go  back — yes  I 
have  forgotten  my  stick,  go  back  and  get  it." 
"  And  supposing  she  refuse  me  ?"  said  Harry. 
"  No  danger,  no  danger — ^I  Ve  been  watching  you 
both." 

Harry  did  go  back,  and  imagine  the  result,  dear 
reader,  to  be  all  that  he  wished. 

CHAPTER  V. 

The  wedding  took  place  in  the  following  autumn, 
and  Judge  Clayton  insisted  upon  a  visit  to  himself  as 
their  bridal  trip.  He  received  them  at  a  pleasant 
boarding-house,  where  be  had  made  preparations  for 
their  entertainment.  The  morning  after  their  arrival, 
he  presented  to  his  son  a  well  filled  pocket-book,  the 


contents  of  w^ch,  he  remarked,  he  had  been  saving 
for  the  occasion.  Harry  thanked  him  in  terms  com- 
mensurate with  the  sacrifices  through  which,  he  pre- 
sumed, the  kindness  was  rendered,  imd  observed,  that, 
as  Mr.  Malcolm  had  <^ered  him  a  home  in  the  cot- 
tage, he  would  make  use  of  part  of  the  gift  to  add 
some  modem  embellishments  to  its  interior. 

"  Stop,  stop,"  said  the  judge,  as  Harry  was  hastm- 
ing  away ;  *'  before  you  go  to  make  your  purchases,  I 
wish  you  to  look  over  this  paper,"  and  he  unfolded  a 
professional  looking  document.  It  was  a  title,  signed 
by  Henry  Clayton,  senior,  securing  to  Henry  Clayton, 
junior,  the  possession  of  the  Leaston  estate,  with  the 
sole  reservation  of  "  the  western  alcove  of  the  library." 

He  dropped  the  paper  in  amazement  "I  cannot 
understand  this,  my  dear  sir,"  said  he. 

"  Can  you  not  ?"  said  the  old  gentleman,  *<  then  1 11 
let  you  into  the  mystery.  It  was  all  a  sham  about  my 
loss  of  fortune*— I  deceived  you  to  make  a  man  of  you. 
You  were  going  to  ruin  so  fast  that  I  saw  if  I  did  not 
separate  you  at  once  from  your  idle  companions,  and 
furnish  3rou  with  some  employment  for  your  mind, 
your  existence  would  become  a  burthen  to  yourself, 
and  your  character  a  reproach  to  me.  Youundn- 
standnow?" 

''I  do,  my  dear  sir,  and  thank  you! — bat  this 
paper?" 

"  Well,  when  I  saw  you,  I  was  so  wril  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  my  experiment,  that  I  purchased  the 
property  which  you  and  Amy  seemed  to  admire  so 
highly,  and  I  now  oSkit  it  as  a  token  of  my  affection 
for  both." 

"  My  dear  father !" 

*'  I  did  intend  adding  a  clause,  making  the  posses- 
sion conditional  on  your  persevering  in  a  life  of  use- 
fulness, but  I  have  the  confidence  in  you  to  believe 
that  you  will  proceed  to  perfect  the  course  which  you 
have  so  commendably  entered  upon." 

"  I  trust  I  shall  merit  your  confidence,  that  I  shall 
pursue  from  principle  what  I  commenced  through  ap- 
parent necessity.  But  did  Mr.  Malcolm  know  of 
your  plan?" 

*'  Certainly.  I  told  him  all  before  I  consigned  you 
to  his  tutelage." 

*' And  Amy?" 

"  Not  a  word ;  her  father  is  too  much  the  man  of 
honor  to  betray  what  was  entrusted  to  himself  alone." 

"  Then,  I  must  go  and  tell  her." 

^*  Do  so,  and  you  must  call  on  Dr.  L.,  who,  I  con- 
fess, first  su^ested  the  propriety  of  the  measure  I 
adopted ;  for,  in  my  blind  partiality,  I  should  no  doubt, 
otherwise,  have  gone  ob  still  longer  in  my  system  of 
unwarrantable  indulgence." 

"I  remember  now.  I  bored  him  with  my  com- 
plaints, and  he  strenuously  insisted  upon  *  change  of 
scene.'  As  the  doctor  is  a  nice  casuist,  I  must  ask 
him  how  he  could  reconcile  so  flagrant  a  deception 
with  the  laws  of  morality." 

"  He  will  tell  you  that  *  desperate  diseases  require 
desperate  remedies ;'  that  your  case  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  conmion  means,  and,  as  your  question  might 
apply  to  myself  also,  my  answer  is,  that  of  two  evils* 
I  chose  the  less." 
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The  reference  of  Axjson  in  his  admirable  HUtory 
of  Europe  to  the  story  of  the  Diamond  NsoKUkCS, 
which  created  such  a  sensation  in  the  Parisian  world 
in  1786,  has  induced  us  to  look  up  the  authentic  de- 
tails of  that  memorable  affair.  It  is  alluded  to  by 
many  of  the  memoir-writers  of  the  time,  but  the  most 
accurate  and  circumstantial  account  may  be  found  in 
a  volume  of  the  Causes  Celebres^  published  in  Paris, 
in  the  year  180S.  The  notoriety  of  this  affair,  and  the 
celebrity  of  the  individuals  who  figure  in  it,  would  seem 
to  have  entitled  it  to  larger  space  than  a  single  para- 
graph, in  a  work  like  that  of  Auson.  We  presume 
that  it  was  considered,  in  the  fashionable  phrase,  as 
beneath  the  dignity  of  history,  and  abandoned,  accord- 
ingly, to  the  memoir- writers,  the  novelists,  and  the 
chroniclers. 

Mademoiselle  de  Valois,  the  chief  actor  in  the 
drama  to  which  we  refer,  was  descended  from  Henry 
n.  of  France,  by  one  of  his  mistresses,  and  was  in- 
debted for  her  introduction  at  Versailles  to  the  acci- 
dental discovery  of  this  right-honorable  connection. 
A  pension  was  bestowed  upon  her,  and,  under  the 
smiles  of  the  royal  favor,  she  attracted  the  attention 
of  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Lamotte,  whom  she 
afterward  married. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  September,  1781,  that  this 
lady  first  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  Cardinal  de 
Rohan.  She  was  introduced  to  him  by  lady  Boulain- 
villiers,  and  soon  made  him  familiar  with  the  story  of 
her  illustrious  lineage,  and  her  various  misfortunes. 
The  cardinal  was  induced  at  diflerent  tim^  to  render 
her  pecuniary  assistance,  and  once  became  her  se- 
curity to  a  Jew  money-lender  in  the  sum  of  five  thou- 
sand livres,  which  he  was  of  course  obiiged  to  pay. 
Her  meagre  pension  and  the  aid  of  the  cardinal,  how- 
ever, could  not  keep  her  above  penury,  and,  in  1784, 
Madame  de  Lamotte  obtained  special  permission  to 
sell  her  own  pension  and  that  of  her  brother.  From 
this  sacrifice  she  realized  a  few  thousand  livres, 
which  were  soon  dissipated.  She  was  now  reduced 
to  traffic  on  her  wils.  • 

Her  first  effort  was  to  create  an  impression  among 
her  acquaintances  that  she  was  on  intimate  terms 
with  the  queen,  and  stood  high  in  her  favor.  Her 
name,  her  misfortunes,  the  benevolence  of  the  queen, 
she  said,  had  given  her  ready  access  to  the  presence 
of  her  majesty;  she  was  admitted  to  private  inter- 
views ;  .was  honored  with  numerous  marks  of  kind- 
ness, and  was  about  to  be  restored  to  the  old  estates 
of  the  family.  Whilst  waiting  patiently  for  these  per- 
sonal marks  of  the  royal  (avor,  she  freely  ofibred  her 


influence  to  those  who  stood  in  need  of  it ;  her  only 
desire  was  to  be  useful  to  the  unfortunate.  To  carry 
out  the  deception,  she  would  show,  in  confidence, 
letters  to  her  address  from  the  queen,  and  comment 
on  the  expressi(»is  they  contained.  To  accredit  h^ 
lies,  she  conunitted  forgeries. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1784,  she  approached  the 
Cardinal  de  Rohan  with  the  story  she  had  successfully 
imposed  on  so  many  others.  She  knew  that  he  was 
in  disgrace  with  the  queen,  and  that  it  was  the  wish 
of  his  life  to  be  restored  to  favor.  She  promised  to 
funush  him  with  the  means  of  attaining  this  object ; 
and  when  some  natural  doubts  of  her  influence  were 
betrayed  by  the  cardinal,  she  exhibited  the  forged 
letters.  These  answered  the  purpose.  The  cardinal 
had  either  never  seen  the  queen's  handwriting,  or  was 
not  sufficiently  familiar  with  it  to  detect  the  foigery. 

Persuaded  that  Madame  de  Lamotte  possessed 
great  influence  with  the  queen,  the  cardinal  still 
doubted  the  extent  of  it.  The  delays  which  attended 
the  execution  of  her  promises  staggered  his  faith  a 
little.  To  re-establish  it,  she  had  recourse  to  the  fol- 
lowing bold  expedient. 

The  queen  sometimes  of  a  summer  evening  walked 
in  the  gardens  of  Versailles,  attended  by  persons  of 
her  household.  "  Show  yourself  in  the  gardens,"  said 
Madame  de  Lamotte  to  the  cardinal,  **  and  some  day 
perhaps  you  may  have  the  good  fortune  to  hear  from 
the  queen  herself  oxifirmation  of  the  change  of  feel- 
ing which  I  have  indicated.'' 

From  time  to  time  he  accordingly  visited  the  gar- 
dens, wishing  rather  than  expecting  the  good  fortune 
thus  promised  to  him,  when  one  evening,  toward  the 
first  of  August,  Madame  de  Lamotte  came  to  him  and 
said,  *'  the  queen  permits  you  to  approach  her."  He 
advanced  toward  a  person  whose  head  was  enveloped 
in  a  coif,  and  whom  he  believed  to  be  the  queen.  A 
moment  sufficed  for  him  to  hear,  "  You  can  hope  that 
the  past  will  be  forgotten."  Hardly  had  the  words 
been  uttered  when  a  voice  calls,  ''Madame!"  and 
"  Madame,  the  Countess  of  Artois."  He  retires,  ex- 
pressing his  profound  and  respectful  gratitude,  rejoins 
Madame  de  Lamotte,  and  leaves  the  gardens  with 
her,  delighted  beyond  measure  and  cheated  past  hope. 
There  was  no  more  doubt,  no  more  distrust,  no 
more  hesitancy,  in  the  cardinal.  He  was  ready  to 
believe  every  thing,  to  do  every  thing,  without  reflec- 
tion, and  to  regard  the  orders  transmitted  to  him 
through  Madame  de  Lamotte  with  the  same  reverence 
as  if  he  had  himself  heard  them  from  the  lips  of  the 
queen. 
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The  good  lady  was  not  slow  to  profit  by  this  submis- 
sion. In  the  course  of  the  same  month,  she  made  a  call 
upon  the  cardinal  for  sixty  thousand  livres,  for  the  relief 
of  some  unfortunate  individuals  who  had  excited  the 
sympathy  of  the  queen,  and  the  money  was  inunedi- 
ately  remitted  to  her  through  the  Baron  de  Planta.  In 
November,  she  demanded  an  hundred  thousand  livres 
for  a  similar  purpose,  and  M.  de  Rohan  forthwith 
honored  her  draA. 

All  at  once,  this  woman,  who  had  before  been 
plunged  in  the  deepest  distress,  figured  largely  with 
her  plate  and  jewelry.  Her  husband  set  up  his  car- 
riage, increased  the  number  of  his  servants,  and  pur- 
chased a  house. 

The  success  of  these  enterprises  emboldened 
Madame  de  Lamotte  to  try  her  hand  at  something  on 
a  larger  scale.  She  was  well  assured  that  nothing 
could  thwart  her  projects.  She  knew  that  her  ficti- 
tious orders  would  be  received  by  the  cardinal  with 
implicit  reverence,  and  that  he  would  listen  to  all  her 
inventions  in  a  conviction  of  their  reality  and  truth. 
Unexpected  events  might  interrupt  or  destroy  this 
confidence,  and  it  was  necessary  to  profit  by  it  while 
it  lasted.  She  bethought  her  of  a  famous  necklace 
that  had  been  for  several  years  in  the  possession  of 
the  jewelers  of  the  crown,  and  determined  to  appro- 
priate it.  Nothing  on  so  grand  a  scale  had  been 
heard  of  for  a  long  time  in  the  annals  of  swindling ; 
and  yet  nothing  was  ever  so  easily  accomplished, 
since  fraud  first  began  to  set  its  snares  for  folly ;  so 
deeply  rooted  was  the  delusion  of  the  cardinal ! 

Toward  the  end  of  December  M.  Haebette  meets 
Messrs.  Boehmer  &  Bassange,  jewelers  of  the  crown, 
and  speaks  to  them  about  the  necklace.  He  finds 
that  they  have  not  disposed  of  it,  but  are  anxiously 
looking  about  for  a  purchaser;  they  desire  to  find 
some  one  who  has  influence  at  court  to  aid  them  in 
disposing  of  the  jewel.  M.  Haebette  had  no  ac- 
quaintances at  court ;  but  his  son-in-law,  he  said,  M. 
de  Laporte,  an  advocate,  was  intimate  with  a  lady 
who  was  honored  with  the  favor  of  the  queen. 

This  lady  was  even  Madame  de  Lamotte,  whom 
this  fame  of  an  imaginary  favor  at  court  accompanied 
always  and  every  where. 

At  the  request  of  the  jewelers,  M.  Hachette  in- 
duces his  son-in-law  to  negotiate  with  the  lady.  She 
hesitates,  but  finally  requests  that  they  would  send  her 
the  necklace.  It  was  sent  to  h^  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  December,  1784.  She  was  repugnant  to  meddle 
in  any  matter  of  business,  but  to  oblige  them  she 
would  see  what  could  be  done. 

Three  weeks  roll  on,  when  Madame  de  Liamotte 
sends  word  through  M.  Laporte  to  the  jewelers,  that 
she  would  see  them  on  the  following  day.  On  the 
twenty-first  of  January,  1785,  M.  Bassange  calls  at 
her  hotel;  M.  Hachette  is  present.  Here  the  lady 
informs  him  that  the  queen  is  anxious  to  possess  the 
necklace,  and  that  a  gentleman  of  high  rank  would  be 
entrusted  with  the  negotiation  for  its  purchase  by  her 
majesty.  She  reminds  him,  however,  that  it  is  a 
delicate  business,  and  must  be  managed  with  dis- 
cretion. 

M.  de  Laporte  suspected  that  the  cardinal  was  the 


individual  referred  to,  and  expressed  his  surprise. 
*'  I  assure  you,  on  my  honor,"  she  replied,  "  that  he 
is  restored  to  favor." 

Three  days  afterward,,  at  about  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  Madame  de  Lamotte  called  on  the  jew- 
elers, with  her  husband ;  advised  them  again  of  the 
necessity  of  discretion;  assured  them  that  the  neck- 
lace was  to  be  purchased  for  the  queen,  and  that  the 
gentleman  entrusted  with  the  business  would  soon 
present  himself. 

The  cardinal  appeared  accordingly.  He  had  been 
prepared  for  the  event  by  a  train  of  deceptions  which 
led  him  to  believe  that  the  occasion  was  a  most  for- 
tunate one  to  signalize  his  respect  for  the  queen  and 
his  zeal  in  her  service.  The  jewelers  observed  the 
discretion  which  had  been  charged  upon  them.  They 
exhibited  a  variety  of  rich  ornaments,  before  intro- 
ducing the  diamond  necklace.  He  asked  the  price  of 
it.  They  said  that  it  had  been  estimated  at  one  million 
six  hundred  thousand  livres.  He  did  not  attempt  to 
conceal  the  intention  to  bargain  for  it,  not  for  himself, 
but  for  a  person  whom  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  men- 
tion, but  whose  name  he  might  at  some  future  time 
disclose.    He  then  witlidrew. 

Some  days  after,  they  again  saw  the  cardinal,  who 
submitted  to  them  written  conditions.  In  these  it 
was  stipulated  that  the  necklace  should  be  appraised, 
if  the  smn  of  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  livres 
should  be  deemed  excessive ;  that  the  payment  should 
be  made  in  the  course  of  two  years,  at  intervals  of 
six  months ;  and  that  if  the  conditions  were  agreed  to 
on  both  side^,  the  necklace  should  be  delivered  on  the 
first  of  February.  The  jewelers  accepted  and  signed 
the  paper,  and  the  cardinal  left  them  without  naming 
his  principal. 

He  remitted  to  Madame  de  Lamotte  the  document 
thus  signed,  to  be  submitted  to  the  queen ;  Vwo  days 
after,  she  returned  it  to  him.  The  margin  bore  ap- 
provals of  each  article,  and  at  the  foot  was  found  the 
signature,  Marie  Antoinette,  of  France. 

Thus  assured,  he  informetl  the  jewelers  that  the 
bargain  was  concluded,  and  they  were  punctual  in 
delivering  the  necklace  at  the  appointed  day. 

He  then  infonned  thein  that  the  purchase  was  made 
on  account  of  the  queen,  gave  them  a  copy  oC  her 
ratification  of  the  terms,  and  wrote  thera  the  same 
day  to  announce  the  intention  of  her  majesty  that  the 
interest,  accruing  on  the  unpaid  balances,  should  be 
discharged  at  the  same  times  respectively  with  the 
principal. 

It  now  remained  for  the  cardinal  to  transmit  the 
necklace  to  the  queen,  whose  agent  he  had  been  in 
the  purchase.  He  pr(^;eeded  with  this  view  to  Ver- 
sailles, accompcmied  by  his  valet-de-chambre  Schrei- 
ber,  who  carried  the  precious  treasure  in  a  box.  Ar- 
rived at  the  house  of  Madame  de  Lamotte,  he  pre- 
sented it  to  her.  "  The  queen  expects  it,"  said  she ; 
**  it  shall  be  transmitted  to  her  this  evening." 

A  few  minutes  afterward,  a  man  appeared,  who 
was  announced  as  a  messenger  from  the  queen.  The 
cardinal  withdrew.  The  man  delivered  a  note. 
Madame  de  Lamotte  bade  him  retire  for  a  moment, 
and,  approaching  the  cardinal,  read  him  a  note  re- 
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questing  the  delivery  of  the  box  to  the  meMenger. 
He  is  recalled  accordingly,  the  box  is  placed  in  his 
possession,  and  he  retires. 

The  cardinal  asks  who  the  man  is.  Madame  de 
Lamotte  informs  him  that  he  is  attacJied  to  the  house- 
hold of  the  queen. 

The  imposture  is  now  consummated.  The  follow- 
ing  day,  the  cardinal  directs  his  valet  to  attend  M. 
Gherardi,  an  officer  of  the  regiment  of  Alsatia,  to  a 
dinner  given  by  her  majesty,  and  to  observe  how  she 
is  dressed.  He  reports  that  there  was  nothing  un- 
usual in  her  dress,  but  the  circumstance  makes  no 
unfavorable  impressicm  on  the  cardinal. 

He  met  the  next  day,  at  Versailles,  M.  Boehmer, 
his  wife,  and  M.  Bassange.  ''Have  you  presented," 
he  asked,  "your  grateful  ackncmledgments  to  the 
queen  for  having  made  the  purchase  of  your  neck- 
lace?" On  their  replying  in  the  negative,  he  pressed 
upon  them  the  propriety  of  doing  so  without  delay, 
and  repeated  his  request  whenever  he  afterward  met 
them. 

The  queen,  however,  did  not  wear  the  necklace, 
and,  though  the  cardinal  was  disappointed,  and  sur- 
prised, Madame  de  Lamotte  was  ingenious  and  ready 
in  suggesting  excuses  and  assigning  reasons,  which 
prevented  him  from  entertaining  any  suspicions  of  de- 
ception in  the  matter. 

In  the  course  of  the  month  of  May,  the  cardinal  de- 
parted for  Saverne,  and  did  not  return  till  the  middle 
of  the  following  month.  Meanwhile  Madame  de  La- 
motte made  a  journey  of  some  days'  length,  to  inform 
him  that  she  had  obtained  the  promise  of  an  interview 
with  the  queen  on  his  return.  She  imagined,  and 
with  good  reason,  that  a  journey  of  two  hundred 
leagues,  made  expressly  to  be  the  personal  bearer  of 
this  intelligence,  would  give  it  an  impression  of 
reality  that  must  confirm  the  cardinal  in  his  delusion. 
Pretexts  could  easily  be  devised  to  defer  the  execu- 
tion of  the  promise,  and  she  never  found  herself  at  a 
loss  for  them. 

Toward  the  end  of  June,  however,  the  cardiiyil  be- 
gan to  press  the  good  lady  scHnewhat  urgently  to  ac- 
count for  the  delay  of  the  queen  in  wearing  the  neck- 
lace. "  I  will  tell  you,"  she  said,  "  the  real  motive. 
It  is  stipulated  in  the  conditions  that,  if  the  price  of 
one  million  six  hundred  thousand  livrcs  should  be  con- 
sidered too  high,  the  necklace  should  be  appraised. 
The  queen  thinks  the  price  exorbitant,  and  it  must 
cither  be  abated  or  the  necklace  must  be  valued.  Till 
that  is  done,  she  will  not  wear  it." 

The  cardinal  was  only  mortified  at  not  having  been 
informed  of  this  before.  He  consulted  the  jewelers 
on  the  subject.  Annoyed  but  submissive,  they  con- 
sented to  receive  one  million  four  hundred  thousand 
livrcs,  or  the  appraised  value,  at  the  option  of  the 
queen. 

Madame  de  Lamotte  communicated  their  decision, 
and  a  few  days  afterward  submitted  to  the  oardinal 
another  forged  letter,  which  signified  the  intention  of 
the  queen  to  keep  the  necklace.  As  em  indioatioa  of 
her  pleasure  at  the  conduct  of  the  jewelers,  she  said 
that  she  would  pay  them  seven  hundred  ifaoosaDd 
livres,  instead  of  the  four  hundred  thonaand,  at  thp  ei- 
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piration  of  the  first  six  months.    The  time  would  ar- 
rive on  the  thirty-first  of  July. 

The  cardinal  hastened  to  inform  Mesws.  Boehmer 
and  Bassange  of  the  result,  and  complained,  as  he  had 
often  done  before,  of  their  omission  to  present  their 
acknowledgments  to  her  majesty.  He  insisted  that 
they  should  delay  no  longer,  and  refined  to  leave 
them  until  they  had  written  a  letter  of  thanks.  This 
they  did  in  the  following  terms : 

*'  Madame — ^We  are  too  happy  to  have  to  believe 
that  the  last  arrangements  which  have  been  proposed 
to  us,  and  which  we  have  most  respectfully  and  gladly 
accepted,  are  a  new  proof  of  our  submission  and  de- 
votion to  your  majesty ;  and  we  have  a  true  satisfac- 
tion in  believing  that  the  most  beautiful  set  of  dia- 
monds in  the  world  will  be  worn  by  the  ^greatest  and 
best  of  queens." 

Let  us  return  to  Madame  de  Lamotte.  The  cardi- 
nal's first  contribution  of  sixty  thousand  livres,  to  as- 
sist the  distressed  friends  of  the  queen,  had  raised  her 
suddenly  from  penury  to  ease.  Her  jeweler's  bill, 
even  in  the  month  of  January,  had  reached  the  sum 
of  fifteen  thousand  livres.  But — how  her  prodigality 
increased  after  the  first  of  February ! 

She  bought  furniture,  and  paid  for  it  in^-diamonds. 
Ready  money  was  easily  raised  upon— diamonds. 
Diamonds  were  lodged  with  the  jewelers  to  be  sold, 
and  diamonds  to  be  mounted.  Her  husband  too  biased 
with  diamonds.  He  went  on  an  excursion  to  Eng- 
land, and  defrayed  his  liberal  expenditures  by  the  sale 
cmd  the  mcHlgage  of  diamonds.  Various  were  his  ex- 
planations to  his  astonished  friends  and  associates. 
Sometimes  he  had  inherited  the  diamonds ;  now  they 
were  a  present  from  the  qiieen  to  his  lady ;  no^x  ^bey 
were  the  tokens  of  gratitude  bestowed  upon  madame 
by  individuals  who  had  profited  by  her  infiuenoe. 
Everywhere  in  England,  ho  made  as  free  use  of  the 
queen's  name  as  was  made  of  it  in  France  by  his  wife. 
He  sells  diamonds  to  the  value  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  livres,  and  leaves  others  to  be  set  with 
a  London  jeweler  to  the  value  of  sixty  thousand  livres. 
Meanwhile,  Madame  de  Lamotte  was  preparing 
her  friends  for  an  unusual  eclat  and  magnificence  on 
his  return  to  Paris,  by  giving  out  that  he  had  been 
very  fortunate  in  his  bets  on  the  race-course. 

He  returned  about  the  first  of  June.  Perregain, 
the  banker,  cashed  for  him  a  draft  on  London  for  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  livres.  He  aflected 
forthwith  the  most  splendid  style  of  living,  figured 
with  pearls,  jewels,  horses,  liveries,  equipages, 
bronzes,  vases,  statues;  nothing  was  too  dear  for  him ; 
and  the  jewelry-box  of  his  wife  was  |M)t  estimated  at 
less  than  one  hundred  thousand  francs. 

But  the  catastrophe  approaches.  The  time  of  the 
first  payment  is  at  hand.  Madame  de  Lamotte  in- 
forms the  cardinal  a  few  days  before  it  arrives  that 
the  queen  has  disposed  of  the  seven  hundred  tifoqsand 
livres  appropriated  to  the  first  payment  to  the  jeweleis, 
and  that  the  settlement  must  be  pos^KXied  to  the  fiial 
of  October.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  interast  would 
be  paid!  He  is  astonished,  disi4[^>ointed,  but  qoita 
uBBUi^icious  of  fraud. 
It  happened  that,  befoc«  tba  end  of  July,  the  quefln's 
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handwriting  fell  under  his  observBlion;  and  he  was 
surprised  to  see  the  difierence  between  it  and  that  of 
the  forged  approvals.  He  appealed  to  madame  for  an 
e^lanation.  The  good  lady  was  quite  undisturbed. 
True  it  was  that  she  had  never  seen  her  majesty 
write,  but  she  could  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  ap- 
provals in  question  were  in  her  own  hand.  At  any 
rate,  she  called  Heaven  to  witness  that  she  received 
from  the  queen  herself  the  orders  that  she  had  trans- 
mitted to  the  cardinal,  and  that  the  necklace  had  gone 
into  the  possession  of  the  queen.  "How  can  you 
doubt  it  ?"  said  she.  "  I  shall  in  two  days  remit  to 
you,  from  her,  thirty  thousand  livres,  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  the  purchase." 

The  thirty  thousand  livres  were  indeed  forthcoming 
on  the  appointed  day.  The  sight  of  them  reassured 
the  trembling  cardinal.  His  suspicions  were  for- 
gotten, he  no  longer  distrusted,  and  he  was  again 
plunged  in  the  delusion  of  which  he  had  so  long  been 
the  sport,  and  of  which  he  was  soon  to  beccnne  the 
victim.  He  immediately  carried  the  sum  to  the  jew- 
elers, who  did  not  pass  it  to  the  interest  account,  but 
credited  it  to  the  queen  on  account  of  the  principal. 

Madame  de  Lamotte,  meanwhile,  foimd  it  more 
difficult  to  quiet  her  own  apprehensions  than  those  of 
the  cardinal.  She  manifested  her  alarm  and  anxiety. 
She  applied  to  her  friends  to  borrow  money.  Her 
jewel-box  was  put  in  pawn.  On  the  twenty-seventh 
of  July  she  left  her  house  in  the  morning,  and  did  not 
return  to  dinner,  or  supper,  or  to  sleep.  Her  husband 
was  sent  for  from  Bar-Sur-Aube,  and  their  combined 
wits  were  put  in  exercise  with  the  aid  of  notaries, 
money-brokers,  and  Jews,  to  raise  the  petty  instal- 
ment that  was  necessary  to  discharge  the  interest. 
So  lucklessly  had  they  squandered  the  proceeds  of 
their  plunder  in  the  space  of  six  months ! 

On  the  third  of  August  she  sent  for  the  cardinal,  and 
prayed  for  an  immediate  interview.  The  cardinal 
called  upon  her  forthwith.  It  was  her  cue  of  course 
to  place  him  entirely  in  her  power,  and  to  surround 
him  with  such  circumstances  of  suspicion  as  would 
compel  him  for  his  own  safety  to  extricate  her  from 
the  toib  which  she  had  woven  for  herself.  She  so- 
licited, on  various  pretences,  an  asylum  under  his 
roof.  She  was  persecuted  by  enemies,  and  afraid  of 
being  arrested  by  creditors  whom  she  could  not  satisfy. 
Keluctant  to  grant  her  request,  and  yet  unwilling  to 
ofliend  a  lady  through  whose  influence  he  hoped  for  so 
much  from  the  queen,  the  cardinal  at  length  consented. 
Tbe  next  day  she  took  possession,  with  her  husband, 
of  a  small  apartment  in  the  cardinal's  hotel.  It  was 
enough.  In  twenty-four  hours  they  left  it,  and  de- 
parted for  Bar-Sur-Aube. 

This  game  was  a  plain  one,  and  would  have  succeeded 
if  the  explosion  had  not  come  unawares.  Madame  de 
Lamotte  told  the  jewelers,  on  the  third  of  August,  that 
the  paper  presented  to  them  was  a  forgery,  and  that 
they  must  look  to  the  cardinal,  who  was  well  able  to 
ipay  them.  Instead  of  applying  to  the  cardinal,  they 
4BeniorialJzed  the  king  and  his  minister.  The  king 
Mot  for  the  cardinal,  who  promptly  obeyed  the  man- 
dale  of  his  majesty,  and  declared  to  him  that  he  bad 
beeo  deceived  by  Madame  de  Lamotte. 


It  was  thought  necessary,  however,  to  secure  the 
person  of  the  cardinal,  as  well  as  that  of  the  lady. 
They  were  both  arrested  and  thrown  into  the  Bastile. 
Letters  patent  were  inunediately  issued  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  instructing  it  to  take  cognizance  o£  the 
a&ir,  and  to  prosecute  the  authors  and  accomplices, 
and  all  others  in  anywise  concerned  or  connected  with 
the  foigery  to  the  utmost  severity  of  the  law. 

The  prosecuticHi  was  hardly  c<m)menced,  when 
they  arrested  at  Brussels  a  woman  named  Leguay 
D'Oliva,  and  conducted  her  to  the  Bastile.  This  was 
the  lady  who  had  personated  the  queen  in  the  gardens 
of  Versailles.  Her  confession  was  full  and  circum- 
stantial. She  related  with  great  minuteness  the 
elaborate  arts  and  intrigues  by  which  she  was  im- 
posed upon  by  Andame  de  Lamotte,  and  induced  to 
take  part  in  a  scene  of  which  she  knew  neither  die 
purpose  nor  the  actors,  nor  the  character  which  she 
was  herself  to  sustain. 

Mademoiselle  D'OIiva  was  approached  by  Madame 
de  Lamotte  with  the  same  assiduous  attention  and  the 
same  complete  success  that  were  exhibited  in  her  in- 
trigues with  wiser  people  than  the  gay  Parisian, 
whose  position,  by  her  own  showing,  was  somewhat 
equivocal,  and  who  was  probably  at  the  best  not  a 
great  deal  better  than  she  ought  to  have  been.  When 
she  was  induced  by  the  arts  and  promises  of  our 
heroine  to  take  part  in  tbe  masquerade  of  the  gardens, 
she  was  dressed  for  the  occasion  by  her  new  friend, 
and  had  her  part  set  down  for  her  as  minutely  as  if  it 
had  been  a  study  for  the  stage. 

A  letter  was  put  into  her  hand.  The  letter  was 
folded  in  the  usual  manner,  but  there  was  no  direc- 
tion. She  knew  nothing  of  ihc  writer  or  the  contents. 
Madame  de  Lamotte  merely  told  her,  *'  I  shall  con- 
duct you  this  evening  to  the  park,  and  you  will  de- 
liver this  letter  to  a  nobleman  whom  you  will  meet 
there."  Between  eleven  o'clock  and  midnight,  she 
went  out  attended  by  madame  and  her  husband.  The 
billet-doux  was  in  her  pocket.  They  reached  the 
park,  A  rose  was  now  given  her.  "  You  will  give 
this  rose,"  said  madame,  "  with  the  letter  to  the  indi- 
vidual who  presents  himself  to  you.  You  will  say  to 
him  merely — You  understand  v?JuU  this  tnsans.  The 
queen  will  be  present  to  observe  what  takes  place  at 
the  interview.  She  will  speak  to  you.  She  is  there, 
behind  you.  You  shall  yourself  speak  to  her  imme- 
diately." 

Mademoiselle  was  then  placed  in  the  position 
where  she  was  to  remain  till  the  grand  seigneur 
should  present  himself.  He  made  his  appearance. 
He  approached  and  bowed  before  her,  and,  while 
Madame  de  Lamotte  withdrew  a  few  paces  to  ob- 
serve the  scene,  mademoiselle  presented  the  rose  and 
repeated  the  words  that  she  had  been  bid,  but  in  her 
confusion  she  forgot  to  deliver  the  letter.  The  inter- 
view was  immediately  interrupted,  and  the  unknown 
gentleman  disappeared  with  Madame  de  Lamotte. 

The  next  day  a  letter  from  the  queen  was  read  to 
mademoiselle,  expressing  the  highest  satisfacticm  at 
the  manner  in  which  she  had  played  her  part.  Soon 
aAerward,  however,  madame  managed  to  shuffle  her 
off,  paying  her  some  four  thousand  livres  for  the  ser- 
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rioe  which  she  had  promiBed  to  reoompeoae  with 
fifteen  thousand. 

Sach  was  the  story  of  one  of  the  dupes.  Madame 
de  Lamotte,  hov^ver,  disavowed  all  knowledge  of 
her,  protested  that  she  had  never  seen  her  but  once  in 
her  life,  and  that  accidentally,  at  the  Palais  Royal. 
"  How  is  it  possible,"  said  she,  drawing  herself  up 
with  dignity,  "  that  I  should  have  formed  a  connec- 
tion with  this  girl  ?"  At  length,  however,  she  was 
compelled  to  confess  that  the  scene  described  by 
Mademoiselle  d*  Oliva  was  true,  that  she  was  the  au- 
thor of  it,  and  that  the  object  was  to  persuade  the 
cardinal  that  be  had  received  a  kind  intimation  from 
the  queen. 

It  now  remained  to  discover  the  person  who  had 
foi^^ed  the  letters  and  the  signature  of  th^  queen.  For 
some  time  the  police  had  kept  their  eye  on  one  Re- 
teaux  de  Villette,  an  old  gendarme  ^  who  was  known 
to  be  intimate  with  Madame  de  Lamotte.  After  a 
long  inefiectual  pursuit,  this  man  was  arrested  at 
Geneva,  and  finally  made  a  full  confession  of  his  guilt. 
He  knew  all.  The  vain  boasting  of  Madame  de  La- 
motte; the  list  of  the  dupes;  the  false  letters  ad- 
dressed to  her  in  the  name  of  the  queen,  and  which 
had  been  used  to  impose  npon  the  cardinal,  he  was 
the  author  of  them ;  he  had  written  them  with  his 
own  band;  with  his  own  hand  be  had  written  the 
approval  of  the  queen  on  the  margin  of  the  contract 
with  the  jewelers,  and  had  placed  her  signature  at  the 
foot  He  had  never  known  the  cardinal.  He  had 
done  everything  by  the  orders  of  Madame  de  Lamotte. 
In  Febniar)'  he  had  sold  diamonds  which  he  believed 
to  have  come  from  the  necklace ;  and  had  been  en- 
trusted with  others  to  sell,  which  he  had  returned  to 
her.  As  she  bad  induced  the  cardinal  to  believe  that 
he  acted  by  direction  of  the  queen,  she  caused  Re- 
teaux  de  Villette  to  believe  that  he  was  acting  by  the 
orders  of  the  cardinal. 

Madame  of  course  accused  Villette  of  imposture 
and  perjury;  and  took  the  ground  that  his  testimony 
could  be  of  no  \'Blue,  on  the  maxim  of  the  civil  law — 
testis  7t,7ms,  testis  melius.  As  to  the  necklace,  she 
ventured  to  assert  that  it  had  been  taken  to  pieces  by 
the  Cardinal  de  Rohan  and  the  Count  de  Cagliostro, 
and  that  a  part  of  the  diamonds  had  been  given  to  her 
husband  that  he  might  sell  them  and  get  them  mounted 
in  England. 

Cagliostro  and  his  wife  were  arrested  and  thrown 
into  the  Bastile ;  but  the  entire  falsity  of  his  alleged 
connection  with  the  affair  renders  it  unnecessary  to 
notice  the  absurd  story  by  which  it  was  confirmed. 

M.  dc  Lamotte,  more  fortunate  than  his  wife,  had 
fled  some  days  after  her  arrest,  and  escaped  into  Eng- 
land, where  he  withdrew  from  the  hands  of  the  jew- 
elers the  diamonds  that  he  had  led  with  them  on  his 
previous  visit.  Full  and  satisfactory  testimony  to 
implicate  him  in  the  crime,  was  obtained  from  the  in- 
dividuals with  whom  he  had  associated  in  London, 
and  to  whom  he  had  disposed  of  the  diamonds. 

The  Abbe  Macdermott  deposed  that  M.  de  La- 
motte had  told  him,  in  reply  to  some  expressions  of 
astonishment  at  the  wealth  which  he  exhibited,  "  The 
queen  loads  my  wife  with  her  presents;  she  is  very 


kind  to  her,  and  sometimes  entrusts  her  with  messages 
and  diamonds  to  my  lord  the  Cardinal  of  Rohan.  It 
is  only  a  short  time  since  that  her  majesty  gave  her  m 
pair  of  superb  ear-rings,  those  that  ahe  was  wearing 
not  being  to  her  majesty's  taste — ^though  they  were  of 
diamonds.  Those  I  would  wish  to  dispose  of  here, 
and  also  of  a  ring  of  my  own  that  is  valued  at  twelve 
hundred  guineas."  He  added  that  on  the  ninth  of 
July,  1785,  M.  de  Lamotte  had  written  to  him  (and  hd 
produced  the  letter)  to  beg  him  to  withdraw  forthwith 
from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gray  the  diamonds  that  he  had 
left  with  him  to  be  set — done  or  not  done — and  to 
transmit  them  to  him  directly  at  Bar-Sur-Aube. 

Mr.  Gray  testified  that  M.  de  Lamotte  had  shown 
him,  at  different  times,  various  sets  of  diamonds  of 
immense  value,  which  he  said  were  a  legacy  from 
his  mother  who  had  just  died,  and  who  wore  them  in 
a  stomacher ;  that  he  had  consented  to  purchase  tl»m 
of  him  at  a  price  exceeding  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling;  and  that  these  stones  so  much  re- 
sembled both  in  weight  and  size  those  of  the  necklace 
(as  it  was  known  to  him  from  a  design  transmitted  by 
M.  Barthelemy,  charge-d*  afiaires  of  France)  that  he 
had  no  doubt  whatever  that  they  had  been  taken  fr(an 
it  He  said  further  that  all  the  diamonds  were  dis- 
mounted when  they  were  shown  to  him,  and  so  much 
injured  that  there  was  reason  to  believe  they  had 
been  wrenched  from  their  setting  by  a  knife,  or  some 
similar  instrument. 

Another  jeweler,  Mr.  Jeflerys,  of  London,  certified 
that  the  diamonds  shown  to  him^  on  the  twenty-third 
of  April,  1785,  were  large  stones,  which  he  supposed 
to  have  formed  the  festoons  of  the  original  necklace, 
as  it  was  known  to  him  by  the  design;  that  some 
daj's  after  the  appearance  of  the  count,  supposing  that 
so  great  a  value  in  diamonds  could  not  have  come 
honestly  into  the  possession  of  any  private  individual, 
he  had  repaired  to  one  of  the  police  offices  in  Bond 
street  to  inquire  if  they  had  received  advices  from 
Paris  of  any  recent  theft  or  swindling.  M.  de  La- 
motte repeated  to  Mr.  JelTerys  the  old  story  of  his 
wife  and  the  stomacher,  but  exhibited  so  strong  a  de- 
sire to  convert  the  diamonds  into  cash  and  into  other 
jewels,  even  at  a  great  loss,  that  the  wary  jeweler 
was  confirmed  in  his  suspicions,  and  refused  to  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  them. 

Such  was  the  testimony  which  implicated  M.  de 
Lamotte  in  the  guilt  of  the  afTuir — if  any  were  neces- 
sary after  the  contradictory  avowals  and  disavowals 
of  his  wife,  and  the  numerous  falsehoods  in  which  she 
had  been  Exposed  by  her  own  confessions. 

She  had  at  first  denied  tbe  scene  in  the  gardens  of 
Versailles,  and  the  arrest  of  the  girl  D*01rva  had  com- 
pelled her  to  confess  it. 

She  had  also  disavowed  the  false  letters,  the  false 
approvals  of  the  queen  on  the  stipulations  respecting 
the  necklace;  and  the  declaration  of  Reteaux  de 
Villette  had  convicted  her  of  the  imposture.  It 
was  also  in  proof  that  it  was  she  who  had  fltmished 
the  carriage  and  the  funds  to  aid  his  escape  from 
France. 

She  had  pretended  that  the  diamonds  of  the  neck- 
lace had  been  given  to  her  at  the  conchnion  of  a 
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■oene  of  magic,  that  her  fausband  might  take  them  to 
England  for  sale ;  and  her  story  on  this  mbject,  ooH' 
irned  at  fint  by  her  niece  Mademoiaelle  de  Latonr, 
afterward  by  this  yoang  lady  fomially  and  utterly 


She  had  alleged  that  the  thirty-five  thousand  lirres, 
wbidi  she  had  borrowed  on  the  pledge  of  her  jewel 
box  at  the  precise  time  when  she  remitted  thirty  thon- 
land  livres  to  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  to  pay  the  in> 
tereat  doe  to  the  jewelers,  were  intended  to  assist  one 
tji  her  female  friends ;  and  this  lady  denied  all  know- 
ledge whatever  of  the  matter. 

She  had  given  out  that  M.  Perregaux,  who  had 
paid  het  fausband  a  bill  of  exchange  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  thousand  livres,  was  the  banker  of 
ibe  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  and  M.  Perregaux  testified 
to  the  contrary. 

In  fine,  she  had  accused  the  Count  de  Cagliostro  of 
having  taken  the  necklace  to  pieces,  to  appropriate  a 
part  of  it  to  himself,  and  had  ended  by  acquitting  him 
of  any  knowledge  or  participation  in  the  affair. 

It  remains  for  us  to  record  the  decree  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  against  the  individuals  arrested  and  ac- 
cused under  the  circumstances  above  related.  The 
absent  De  Lamotte,  the  husband  of  the  illustrious  de- 


scendant of  Henry  U.,  was  condemned  to  be  scourged 
naked  with  rods,  branded  with  a  hot  iron  on  his  r^^ 
shoulder  with  the  letters  G.  A.  L.,  by  the  public  ex- 
ecutioner, and  to  serve  in  the  galleys  as  a  slave  for 
life ;  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  the  sentence, 
in  anticipation  of  his  outlawry,  was  ordered  to  be  in- 
scribed upon  a  tablet,  and  affixed  to  a  post  erected  for 
the  purpose  in  the  Place  de  Greve.  Madame  de  La- 
motte was  condemned,  with  a  rope  about  her  neck,  to 
be  scourged  naked  with  rods,  to  be  branded  with  the 
letter  V .  upon  her  two  shoulders,  by  the  public  execu- 
tioner, before  the  gates  of  the  public  jail,  and  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  life.  Marie  Nicole  Leguay,  called  Oliva, 
or  Dessigny,  was  discharged  from  custody.  Cagliostro 
and  the  Marquis  de  Rohan  were  acquitted,  but  the  Uu- 
ter  received  on  the  moment  of  his  enlargement  a  UttrC' 
de-cachet  which  banished  him  to  Seveme;  and  the 
former  was  ordered  to  leave  Paris  within  twenty-foor 
hours,  and  France  within  three  weeks,  and  forbidden 
ever  to  return.  Madame  de  Lamotte  submitted  to  her 
sentence,  but  managed  to  escape  from  priscm  and  fled 
to  Londcm,  where  she  died  a  few  years  aAerward  from 
injuries  that  she  received  in  throwing  herself  frcm  the 
window  of  her  lodgings  to  escapte  from  the  pursuit 
of  her  creditors. 
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Bt  a  route  ob«care  and  lonely, 
Haunted  by  ill  angels  only, 
Where  an  Eidolon,  named  Night, 
On  a  black  throne  reigns  upright, 
1  have  reached  these  lands  but  newly 
From  an  ultimate  dim  Thule — 
l^om  a  wild  weird  clime,  that  lieth,  iublime, 
Oat  o(  Spacb— out  of  Time. 

Bottomless  vales  and  boundless  floods, 
And  chasms,  and  caves,  and  Titan  woods, 
With  forms  that  no  man  can  discover 
For  the  dews  that  drip  all  over ; 
Motmtains  toppling  evermore 
Into  seas  without  a  shore ; 
Seas  that  restlessly  a^ire. 
Surging,  unto  skies  of  fire ; 
Lakes  that  endlessly  aoxspttml 
Their  lone  waters,  lone  and  dead, — 
Their  still  waters,  still  and  chilly 
With  the  snows  of  the  lolling  lily. 

By  a  route  obscure  and  lonely. 
Haunted  by  ill  angels  only, 
Where  an  Eidolon,  named  Night, 
On  a  black  throne  reigns  upright, 
1  have  reached  my  home  but  newly 
From  this  ultimate  dim  Thule. 

By  the  lakes  that  thus  outspread 
Their  lone  venters,  lone  and  dead, — 
Their  sad  waters,  sad  and  chilly 
With  the  snows  of  the  lolling  lily,— 
By  the  mountain — near  the  river 
Murmuring  lowly,  murmuring  ever, — 
By  the  gray  woods,— by  the  swamp 
Where  the  toad  and  the  newt  encamp, — 


By  the  dismal  tarns  and  pools 

Where  dwell  the  Ghonis, — 
By  each  fspoi  the  most  unholy — 
In  eaeh  nook  most  melancholy, — 
There  the  traveler  meets  aghast 
Sheeted  Memories  of  the  Past — 
Shrouded  forms  that  start  and  sigh 
As  they  pass  the  wanderer  by — 
White-robed  forms  of  friends  long  given. 
In  agony,  to  the  worms,  and  Heaven. 

By  a  route  obscure  and  lonely. 
Haunted  by  ill  angels  only. 
Where  an  Eidolon,  named  Night, 
On  a  black  throne  reigns  upright, 
I  have  joumeyed  home  but  newly 
From  this  ultimate  dim  Thule. 

For  the  heart  whose  woes  are  legion 
'T  is  a  peaceful,  soothing  region — 
For  the  spirit  that  walks  in  shadow 
»T  is— oh  't  is  an  Eldorado  \ 
But  the  traveler,  traveling  through  it, 
May  not— dare  not  openly  view  it ; 
Never  its  mysteries  are  exposed 
To  the  weak  human  eye  unclosed ; 
So  wills  the  King,  who  hath  forbid 
The  upliAing  of  the  fringed  lid ; 
And  thus  the  sad  Soul  that  here  posses 
Beholds  it  but  through  darkened  glasses. 

By  a  route  obscure  and  lonely. 
Haunted  by  ill  angels  only. 
Where  an  Eidolon,  named  Night, 
On  a  black  throne  reigns  upright, 
I  have  wandered  home  but  newly 
From  this  ultimate  dim  Thule. 
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TTieae  are  they 
Of  whom  fame  qieaks  not  with  her  dariou  voice.    Mrs.  HxiCAXf . 


Faith  Tem pleton  was  no  heroine  of  romance ;  she 
was  only  the  gentle  daughter  of  an  humble  village 
{Mtftor,  whose  whole  life  had  been  spent  in  doing  good, 
and  in  making  others  happy.  More  fortunate  than  most 
of  his  profession,  Mr.  Templeton  possessed  a  small 
estate  which  enabled  him  to  provide,  more  liberally 
than  his  narrow  income  would  otherwise  have  al- 
lowed, for  his  widowed  sister  and  her  only  son,  who 
resided  with  him;  and  in  this  little  household  of  love 
did  Faith  grow  up  to  womanhood,  without  one  thought 
beyond  her  narrow  range  of  humble  duties.  Her 
mother  hod  died  while  she  was  yet  too  young  to  feel 
her  loss,  and  her  aunt  had  supplied  to  her  the  place  of 
a  parent,  while  her  cousin,  who  was  several  years 
her  senior,  had  been  the  companion  of  her  early  years. 
She  had  been  a  quiet  but  happy  child,  and  she  grew 
up  a  gentle,  serene,  cloudless-tempered  woman,  with 
a  face  ever  beaming  the  sunshine  of  a  cheerful  heart. 
No  one  ever  thought  of  calling  her  pretty,  yet  her 
graceful  figure,  her  clear  healthful  complexion,  and 
the  freshness  of  her  joyous  countenance,  gave  her  just 
claims  to  the  possession  of  that  attribute  which  is  bet- 
ter than  beauty ;  for  as  blessedness  is  far  higher  than 
happiness  ^  so  is  lovdiwss  a  richer  gift  than  beauty. 
Faith  Templeton,  then,  was  a  lovely  girl,  and  so 
thought  her  Cousin  Allan.  He  had  been  her  plajrmate 
in  infancy,  her  companion  in  childhood,  and  her  guide 
in  youth,  and  the  sweet  habitude  of  loving  grown  up 
in  the  hearts  of  both. 

But  Allan  Graham  possessed  a  gift  as  dangerous 
as  it  is  brilliant.  He  was  a  youth  of  decided  talent, 
with  much,  too,  of  that  versatility  and  waywardness 
which  is  too  often  attendant  upon  genius.  In  all  that 
pertained  to  the  imagination  Allan  far  excelled  all  his 
competitors,  but  in  the  acquisition  or  demonstration 
of  practical  truths  the  veriest  dullard  could  surpass 
him,  if  he  happened  to  be  in  one  of  his  eccentric 
moods.  His  beautiful  poetical  fancy  was  not  balanced 
by  sober  judgment,  and  the  qualities  which  would 
have  made  liim  a  worthy  denizen  of  "  Arcady  the 
Blest,"  disqualified  him  for  acting  a  consistent  part 
in  real  life.  But  there  was  so  much  kindliness  in  his 
nature,  so  much  tenderness  in  his  feelings,  that  his 
errors  were  regarded  indulgently  by  those  who  knew 
him  best,  and  no  one  would  have  ventured  to  surmise 
that  there  might  be  much  refined  selfishnesB  in  a 
character  which  seemed  so  full  of  good  impulses. 

Mr.  Templeton,  who  loved  Allan  as  hit  own  ton, 

bad  destined  him  to  be  his  successor  in  tho  ministry; 

and  the  two  dearest  wishes  of  the  good  old  man't 

heart  were  to  see  Allan  filling  the  pulpit  which  he  now 
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I  occupied ;  and  to  welcome  him  as  the  husband  of  his 
;  daughter.  A  part  only  of  his  wishes  did  the  aged 
I  pastor  realize.  Allan  had  nearly  completed  his  colle- 
gitte  course  of  studies,  and  the  cousins  had  plighted 
their  troth  to  each  other,  when  Mr.  Templeton  died 
very  suddenly,  leaving  no  will,  and  of  course  no  pro- 
vision for  his  sister  and  her  son.  But  Faith  knew 
well  her  father's  wishes,  and  she  knew  that  he  de- 
signed by  her  future  marriage  to  scctu«  the  perma- 
manent  comfort  of  all.  She  had  therefore  no  doubt 
as  to  the  course  she  ought  to  pursue.  After  the  first 
anguish  of  her  grief  had  passed  away,  she  ventured 
to  consult  her  cousin  on  the  subject,  and  found,  to  her 
great  relief,  that  Allan's  delicacy  was  not  by  any 
means  morbidly  sensitive.  He  seemed  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  matters  would  go  on  as  usual,  and  re- 
turned to  college  with  as  little  concern  respecting  hit 
future  prospects  as  he  had  all  his  live  evinced.  Thit, 
which  was,  in  fact,  the  result  of  mere  selfishnesa, 
seemed  to  Faith  like  a  noble  trustfulness  of  character. 
She  loved  her  cousin  dearly,  and  to  her  gentle  nature 
he  secmcf]  a  model  of  manly  excellence. 

It  was  not  until  Allan  was  prepared  to  enter  upon 
his  sacred  studies  that  Faith  began  to  suspect  a  change 
in  his  views  of  life.     Instead  of  applying  himself 
earnestly  to  the  new  duties  which  now  awaited  him, 
he  became  moo<ly,  melancholy,  and  inert ;  passing  his 
time  in  listless  idleness,  or  wasting  it  in  some  frivolous 
amusement.  Something  seemed  to  weigh  heavily  upon 
his  mind,  and  to  oppress  his  usually  joyous  spirits. 
The  anxious  tenderness  of  Faith  soon  imraveled  the 
mystery.    Allan's  restless  mind  had  led  him  to  try 
many  and  various  pursuits,  but  all  had  failed  him. 
He  could  not  discover  the  true  bent  of  his  genius,  and 
his  versatility,  which  seemed  almost  like  frivolity, 
was  but  the  struggle  of  a  soul  seeking  its  true  voca- 
tion.   Accident  at  length  revealed  to  him  what  he  had 
^o  long  sought  in  vain.    A  visit  to  the  studio  of  a 
sculptor  enlightened  him,  and  the  youth  who  had 
tried  painting  ahd  poetry  and  science  without  success, 
discovered  that  ho  p(«ses.sed  an  eye  which  could  be* 
hold  the  graceful  statue  in  tho  shapeless  marble,  and 
a  hand  which  could  work  out  his  own  beautiful  con* 
ceptions. 

Yet  this  knowledge  of  his  own  powers  came  to  him 
•fraught  with  sorrow,  for  he  well  knew  how  ahnoti 
insurmountable  were  the  obstacles  which  intervened 
between  his  hopes  and  their  fulfillment.  He  remem* 
bered  the  desires  of  his  late  benefactor ;  he  thought 
of  the  faith  he  had  plighted  to  his  gentle  cousin,  and  a 
myriad  of  ties  seemed  to  bind  him  to  the  life  he  had 
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already  entered  upon.  But  Allan  was  not  one  who 
coold  silence  the  voice  of  an  imperative  desire  within 
his  own  heart.  He  became  moody,  melancholy, 
almost  misanthropic  in  his  habits,  and,  at  length,  ven- 
tured to  confide  to  Faith  the  trae  nature  of  his  unhap- 
piness.  The  gentle  girl  listened  to  the  tale  with  more 
pain  than  she  would  willingly  have  disclosed  to  him. 
She  had  none  of  his  enthusiasm,  and  when  be  dwelt 
upon  his  aspiring  hopes  of  fame,  she  could  only  listen 
in  sflence.  But  when  he  spoke  so  eagerly  of  quitting 
his  native  land,  and  seemed  to  found  all  his  anticipa- 
tions upon  a  long  residence  in  Rome,  as  the  primary 
step  toward  his  future  honors,  it  needed  all  a  woman's 
power  of  repression  to  keep  down  the  swelling  anguish 
of  a  loving  and  sorrowing  heart. 

But  Faith  knew  not  what  it  was  to  3rield  to  selfish 
impulses.  From  the  moment  when  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  Allan's  wishes  she  had  determined  that 
they  should  be  gratified,  but  she  had  been  so  much 
accustomed  to  take  plain  and  practical  views  of  life, 
that  she  clearly  saw  all  the  difficulties  which  were  to 
be  overcome.  She  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
probable  expenses  of  a  prolonged  residence  in  Europe, 
and  Allan  had  Yery  exaggerated  ideas  on  the  subject, 
so  that  she  was  convinced  a  much  lai^r  sum  of 
money  than  she  could  command  would  be  required. 
She  was  resolute  and  persevering,  however,  and  she 
therefore  consulted  with  a  neighbor,  a  man  of  business 
habits  and  cold  temper,  who  would  merely  give  her 
the  desired  advice  without  troubling  her  with  disin- 
terested counsel.  The  result  of  it  all  -was,  that  Faiih 
mortgaged  her  little  patrimony,  and  the  amount  thus 
obtained  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  banker,  to  be 
drawn  upon  as  Allan's  necessities  might  require. 
This  was  done  without  the  knowledge  of  her  cousin, 
for  she  anticipated  his  generous  opposition  to  the 
sacrifice,  and  she  was  too  firm  in  her  purpose  to  sub- 
ject herself  willingly  to  his  remonstrances.  But  Faith 
did  not  know  Allan's  true  character.  His  joy  at  the 
prospect  of  now  accomplishing  his  desires — his  wild 
excitement  at  the  idea  of  visiting  the  old  world,  and 
exploring  its  treasures  of  art,  made  him  totally  forget- 
ful of  the  means  by  which  he  had  compassed  his 
wishes.  He  thanked  his  cousin  warmly  and  heartily, 
but  he  was  quite  unmindful  of  the  sacrifice  she  had 
made  and  must  continue  to  make.  His  hurried  prepa- 
rations were  soon  completed,  and  without  one  mis- 
giving of  conscience  on  accK)unt  of  her  to  whom  he 
was  leaving  the  bitter  legacy  of  hope  deferred,  he  set 
out  upon  bis  pilgrimage. 

Month  after  month  passed  away.  Allan's  letters 
were  full  of  hope  and  happiness,  for  he' was  wandering 
in  a  land  redolent  of  loveliness,  and  he  was  drinking 
deeply  of  the  joy  which  is  poured  out  in  such  excess 
upon  one  who,  for  the  first  time,  finds  himself  in  a 
clime  where  simple  breath  is  enjoyment.  He  vras 
fostering  his  genius  under  the  genial  skies  of  a  country 
where  life  is  poetr}',  and  he  had  little  thought  to  waste 
upon  those  he  had  left  in  his  distant  home.  Yet  the 
time  which  had  flitted  so  pleasantly  to  him,  had 
brought  care  and  sorrow  to  Faith  Templeton.  She 
was  surrounded  by  anxieties,  for  the  weight  of  debt, 
that  hardest  of  all  things  to  a  woman's  conscience, 


was  upon  her,  and  she  seemed  to  become  more  deeply 
involved  by  every  struggle  to  free  herself.  Three 
years  aAer  Allan's  departure,  during  a  season  of  gene- 
ral pecuniary  distress,  she  found  he%  means  quite  ex- 
hai»ted,  and  a  sale  of  the  homestead  where  she  had 
been  bom  and  bred  became  absolutely  necessary.  A 
small  sum  remained  after  the  incumbrance  on  the 
estate  was  removed,  and  Faith  soon  perceived  that 
she  must  depend  on  her  own  exertions  for  her  future 
livelihood.  Accordingly  she  opened  a  schod  for  the 
better  class  of  village  children,  and,  as  every  one  was 
willing  to  aid  the  "  minister's  daughter"  in  her  at- 
tempts at  eking  out  her  narrow  income.  Faith  soon 
found  that  with  economy  and  industry  she  could  secure 
her  aunt  as  well  as  herself  from  the  pressure  of  want 

How  dififerent  was  her  patient  and  toilsome  life 
from  the  luxurious  existence  which  Allan  now  led,  in 
a  land  where  the  sweet  delight  of  idleness  makes  up 
the  Sinn  of  human  enjoj-ment.  Yet  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  privations  Faith  was  sufifering  for  his  sake. 
He  asked  no  questions ;  and  content  with  a  vague  be- 
lief that  all  was  right,  because  he  heard  nothing  to  the 
contrary,  he  continued  to  draw  from  time  to  time,  m 
small  sums,  the  money  which  still  lay  in  the  banker's 
hands,  occasionally  satisfying  his  conscience  by  sell- 
ing a  few  pencil-sketches,  or  clay-models,  as  a  slight 
aid  to  his  own  support. 

Was  there  magnanimity,  genuine,  umnistakable 
magnanimity  in  Faith's  conduct  ?  Had  she  been  but 
ordinarily  selfish,  Allan  w^ould  have  been  probably 
pursuing  his  studies  at  home,  in  the  near  prospect  of 
fulfilling  all  her  father's  hopes,  and  she  would  stiU 
have  possessed  her  little  patrimony,  and  been  happy 
in  the  societ}'  of  her  lover.  It  is  easy  to  play  a  grand 
part  in  great  things,  but  it  requires  a  very  noble  soul 
to  be  great  in  the  small  duties  of  life,  and  few,  very 
few  women,  could  have  acted  the  part  of  the  self- 
sacrificing,  the  self-forgetting  Faith  Teraplelon.  Yet 
her  aflfections  were  such  habitudes  of  her  being,  and 
their  gratification  was  so  essential  to  her  happiness, 
that  her  sacrifices  were  unnoted  by  herself  In  a  heart 
like  hers,  tenderness  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  but  it 
takes  deep  root,  and  when  love  has  gro"wii  up  in  such 
a  nature  from  childhood,  it  can  only  be  destroyed  by 
the  slow  decay  of  time  and  death. 

Four,  five,  six,  seven  years  passed  on,  and  yet  Allan 
spoke  not  of  return.  His  letters  had  become  changed 
in  tone.  They  were  less  frequent,  shorter,  and  con- 
tained less  tidings  of  himself.  Though  he  had  for 
some  time  provided  for  his  daily  'wants  by  his  own 
industry  and  skill  in  modeling  copies  from  the  antique, 
yet  he  seemed  now  less  hopeful  of  success .  He  seemed 
to  have  grown  wearj'  and  morbid,  yet  he  said  nothing 
of  the  associations  of  his  boyhood.  He  wrote  to  his 
cousin  kindly  and  tenderly,  but  with  a  degree  of  re- 
serve which  troubled  her  gentle  spirit.  At  length  the 
whole  tale  was  lold :  Faith  received  a  long  letter  from 
him;  the  handwriting  was  tremulous,  and  in  some 
places  it  was  blotted  and  blurred  as  if  tears  had  fallen 
upon  the  page. 

"  You  will  hate  me.  Faith,"  he  wrote ;  "  you  will 
hate  me,  and  I  deserve  that  you  should ;  yet  I  swear 
to  you  that  I  did  not  mean  to  wrong  you.    I  loved  you 
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dearly  when  we  parted,  and  I  fancied  that  my  heart 
swelled  with  the  full  tide  of  paasicm  when  I  bade  yoa 
farewell.  Alas !  had  I  never  left  yoa  I  should  still  be 
hi^y  in  such  belief.  When  I  found  myself  first  in 
strange  lands,  a  feeling  of  loneliness  took  possession 
of  me ;  and  then  a  sense  of  beauty,  danling,  intoxi- 
cating, bewildering,  came  upoD  me.  The  enervating 
influence  of  the  genial  clime,  the  presence  of  beauty 
in  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky,  the  personification  of 
beauty  on  the  speaking  canvas  and  in  the  breathing 
marUe,  all  combined  to  make  me  C(»i8cious  of  a  new 
sense,  a  new  capacity  for  enjoyment  I  did  not  cease 
to  love  you.  Faith,  but  I  felt  myself  capable  of  a 
deeper  and  stronger  feeling.  You  were  my  sister,  my 
friend,  my  gentle,  sweet  companion,  and  as  such  your 
memory  was  fondly  cherished ;  but  my  blood  coursed 
like  molten  lava  in  my  veins,  and  my  brain  thrilled 
with  wild  fancies  when  the  presence  of  the  beautiful 
entranced  me.  I  began  to  image  to  myself  the  true 
form  of  Love.  Shall  I  confess  to  you.  Faith?  It 
tool:  not  the  semblance  of  my  boyish  fancy. 

"  Yet  I  resolved  to  renounce  all  these  maddening 
fantasies ;  I  resolved  to  devote  myself  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  fame,  and  when  I  had  won  for  myself  the  hope 
of  a  name,  I  meant  to  return  to  you,  and  make  you 
my  honored  and  cherished  wife.  I  resolved  to  crush 
these  new  impulses,  which  were  as  vipers  to  my 
heart.  I  would  be  a  man  of  honor  even  if  the  sacri- 
fice of  my  deeper  nature  were  demanded.  But  you 
seemed  so  content  in  your  absence  from  me,  you  were 
so  resigned,  so  quiet,  so  almost  cold  in  your  patient 
sufferance  of  our  long  prolracted  separation,  that  I 
could  not  believe  you  were  unhappy.  So  I  lingered 
on,  amid  those  sweet  excitements  of  soul  and  sense, 
until  the  magic  of  their  influence  had  perverted  my 
very  soul. 

"  I  dared  not  write  to  you  the  truth;  I  dared  not 
tell  you  ihat  my  being  was  consumed  by  a  wild  and 
fierce  and  untamable  passion.  I  dared  not  tell  you 
that  she  for  whom  I  would  have  periled  life  and  honor 
was  the  wife  of  another — the  wife  of  one  who  scorned 
and  ill-treated  her.  Yes,  in  all  her  bright  and  glorious 
beaut}',  she  was  flung  off  like  a  worthless  thing,  be- 
cause the  man  who  claimed  the  right  to  dispose  of  her 
destiny  was  given  up  to  groveling  vice.  I  forgot  you. 
Faith ;  I  forgot  all  that  bound  me  to  my  native  land. 
A  tress  of  Teresa's  raven  hair  could  bind  me  with  a 
stronger  band  than  honor  and  loyalty.  For  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  loved  madly  and  passionately.  Oh! 
how  different  was  the  wild,  fierce  joy  of  such  a  feel- 
ing from  the  calm,  still,  pulseless  tenderness  of  my 
early  affection. 

*'  Yet  I  looked  not  to  any  happy  future.  Teresa  was 
already  a  wife,  and  only  dark  hopelessness  could  rest 
on  such  a  love.  Yet  I  told  her  how  I  loved  her— I 
taught  her  to  seek  my  sympathy— and  she  first  won- 
dered at  such  burning  passion  in  one  who  came  of  so 
cold  a  clime— she  wondered  at  it,  and  then  vras  woo 
by  it.  But  I  must  not  linger  thus  in  my  tale.  Teresa's 
husband  died;  a  tavern  brawl  sent  him  to  his  last 
account,  and  left  her  free.  He  had  wasted  his  wealth 
in  riotous  excess,  and  she  was  now  friendless  and 
poor.    She  claimed  from  me  the  sympathy  I  had  so 


oAen  profl^red,  and  I  gazed  on  her  glonoas  beauty 
until  I  had  no  remembrance  of  aught  beyond  my  pre- 
sent joy.  I  listened  to  her  voice  of  music  mitil  the 
accents  of  duty  were  unheard. 

"  Teresa  is  my  wife,  my  wedded  wife,  Faith,  and  I 
have  treated  you  like  a  villain. 

"  It  is  more  than  a  twelvemonth  since  I  married ; 
and  want  and  sorrow  have  made  fearful  havoc  with 
me.  I  am  coming  to  you.  Faith,  with  my  wife  and 
my  child :  they  must  not  starve  when  I  am  no  longer 
here  to  watch  over  them.  As  for  me,  my  gentle 
cousin,  I  am  dying ;  my  days  are  numbered ;  the  hol- 
low cough  that  racks  my  feeble  frame,  the  fevered 
pulse  which  now  keeps  rapid  time  for  the  march  of 
death,  are  tokens  not  to  be  mistaken.  It  may  be  that 
I  shall  live  to  reach  my  boyhood's  home,  but  it  will 
only  be  to  lay  my  bones  in  the  old  church-yard.  In 
three  days  more  I  shall  embark  for  my  native  land. 
I  know  not  how  to  ask  you,  Faith,  and  yet  I  would 
fain  have  you  meet  me  in  New  York.  I  would  hear 
frcNn  your  own  lips  that  you  forgive  me,  and  I  would 
commend  to  your  care  my  helpless  Teresa.  She 
loves  with  an  affection  which  your  (»lm  nature  could 
not  fathom,  and  I  dread  for  her,  more  than  for  myself, 
the  moment  when  death  will  sever  us.  Meet  me,  my 
sweet  Faith,  and  let  me  place  in  your  safe  keeping  my 
heart's  treasures  ere  I  go  hence  to  be  seen  no  more." 

To  describe  the  feelings  of  Faith  Templeton  as  she 
perused  this  terrible  letter  would  be  worse  than  use- 
less. The  current  of  her  feelings  had  been  so  quiet 
that  she  knew  not  their  depth,  until  now  when  they 
were  so  fearfully  stirred.  She  had  never  befcve 
suspected  her  own  capacity  for  suffering;  but  the  wild 
and  tumultuous  emotions  which  now  struggled  within 
her  bosom  taught  her  how  strong  is  the  human  heart 
in  its  agony.  Oh !  who  that  has  ever  known  this  ter- 
rific upheaving  of  the  tranquil  >\'aves  of  feeling,  but 
remembers  with  what  cold  horror  they  watched  the 
receding  waters.  Hope,  and  Love  and  Truth,  even 
faith  in  Providence,  and  trust  in  God,  are  8(»netimes 
whelmed  beneath  the  mighty  tide;  and  from  the 
wrecks  of  our  richly  freighted  bark,  we  can  only  build 
an  altar  to  "  Time  the  Comforter." 

Hours  of  tearful,  prayerful  anguish  did  Faith  endure 
ere  she  could  summon  her  wonted  energy  to  her  aid. 
Her  heart  was  crushed,  and  yet  her  magnanimous 
soul  did  not  cease  to  utter  the  oracles  of  truth.  The 
path  of  duty  seemed  plain  to  her ;  and  she  resolved  to 
tread  it  firmly  and  patiently.  To  meet  Allan  with  a 
kindly  welcome— to  receive  his  wife  as  a  sister,  and 
his  child  as  a  new  claimant  on  her  affection — to  revive 
his  drooping  spirits,  and,  as  she  hoped,  to  renew  his 
failing  health  by  her  care — such  were  the  thoughts  of 
the  heart-stricken  but  noble  woman. 

Deputing  the  charge  of  her  little  school  to  a  friend, 
imtil  her  return,  she  set  off  for  the  city,  accompanied 
by  Allan's  aged  mother.  On  the  day  she  reached  New 
York  the  ship  was  reported  as  arrived,  and,  with  min- 
gled emotions.  Faith  prepared  to  meet  her  cousin. 
She  had  pictured  him  pale,  feeble  and  sufferiDg,  and 
she  had  schooled  herself  to  perfect  calnmess  at  their 
meeting  that  she  might  spare  his  feelings.  Alas !  she 
was  soon  freed  from  all  such  tender  anxieties.    On 
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the  evening  before  the  ship  reached  port,  Allan  had 
breathed  his  last.  To  look  upon  his  lifeless  body, 
and  to  listen  to  the  piteous  waitings  of  his  desolate 
widow,  were  now  all  that  Faith  could  do.  Poor 
Faith!  it  was  a  bitter  trial.  She  had  hoped  to 
minister  to  his  comfort,  to  make  his  last  days  happy 
by  her  friendship,  to  assure  him  of  her  forgiveness, 
And  to  receive  from  his  hands  the  trust  of  those  whom 
he  loved.  But  now  death  had  destroyed  "  the  last 
pale  hope  that  shivered  at  her  heart"  She  could  not 
breathe  pardon  and  aflection  in  his  leaden  ear,  she 
could  not  press  with  kindly  greeting  his  icy  fingers. 
She  was  destined  to  offer  sacrifices  without  reward, 
without  appreciation,  and  henceforth  she  must  cherish 
life  for  the  sake  of  those  who  wept  his  death.  Poor, 
poor  Faith ! 

Allan's  widow  was  young  and  very  beautiful,  but 
ahe  was  as  childlike  in  character  as  her  o\%ii  fair  babe, 
whom  she  fondled  like  a  plaything  in  the  midst  of  all 
her  grief.  She  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English, 
and  the  accents  of  her  soft  Italian  tongue  were  musical 
but  meaningless  in  the  ears  of  Faith.  Yet  a  sympathy 
o(  feeling  seemed  to  unite  the  mourners,  and  Teresa 
was  gentle  and  docile  in  her  sorrow.  The  body  of 
Allan  Graham  was  borne  to  his  native  village,  and 
laid  in  the  old  church-jTird  where  he  had  often  played 
when  a  boy ;  while  Teresa  and  the  child  became  the 
inmates  of  Faith's  humble  home.  Ceaselessly  now 
was  the  lonely-hearted  woman  called  to  toil,  for  those 
who  had  been  dearest  to  Allan  depended  upon  her 
daily  labor  for  their  every  comfort.  Yet  there  was 
much  kindly  sj'rapathy  awakened  in  those  who  had 
long  known  and  loved  her,  and  Faith  soon  found,  that 
while  her  health  and  strength  remained,  want  would 
never  come  nigh  them. 

Many  and  great  were  now  her  trials.  Allan's 
mother  had  long  been  failing,  and  now  this  unlocked 
for  sorrow  had  hastened  the  work  of  lime.  She  be- 
came infirm  in  body  and  imbecile  in  mind,  a  burden 
upon  Faith's  hands  as  well  as  upon  her  heart.  Teresa, 
too,  with  her  childish  ways,  her  ignorance  of  the  re- 
straints of  northern  life,  her  waj'wardness  of  temper, 
her  reckles.s  gayety  at  one  time,  her  frightful  moodi- 
ness at  another,  and  her  fierce,  ungovernable  anger  at 
the  slightest  opposition  to  her  will,  filled  Faith  with 
anxious  cares,  and  left  her  little  enjojTnent  of  that 
peace  which  was  the  true  atmosphere  of  her  soul. 
Yet  was  she  ever  meek  and  patient,  for  she  looked  upon 
all  her  trials  as  so  many  offerings  to  the  memory  of 
Allan.  She  bore  her  aunt's  infirmities  and  caprices 
with  gentleness,  and  though  she  had  more  to  dread 
from  Teresa's  untamed  character,  yet  she  despaired 
not  of  winning  her  to  better  impulses  by  the  infiuence 
of  kindliness.  She  taught  her  the  language  of  her 
adopted  land,  and  strove  unweariedly  to  instruct  her 
in  the  duties  so  essential  to  womanly  character  in  a 
country  where  happiness  grows  not  up  without  careful 
culture.  Allan's  child,  too,  the  little  Angelo,  as  his 
mother  fondly  called  him,  became  an  object  of 
especial  interest  to  Faith,  for  as  he  grew  older  she 


saw  much  of  his  father's  vacillating  temper  and  of 
his  mother's  wild  nature  in  the  beautiful  boy.  Around 
her  was  care  and  life-long  anxiety,  and  yet  the  sweet, 
trusting  character  of  Faith  led  her  to  fashion  ever 
some  gentle  hope  for  the  future,  and  now  all  that  re- 
mained to  her  of  anticipation  was  associated  with  the 
boy,  the  child  of  her  aflection. 

Years  passed  on,  and  the  lines  which  time  and  sor- 
row write  on  every  brow  were  traced  deeply  on  the 
forehead  of  Faith.  Silver  threads  wove  themselves 
thickly  amid  her  brown  locks,  and  she  knew  that,  in 
weariness  and  toil,  she  was  now  treading  the  downhill 
of  life.  But  never  yet  was  human  suffering  utterly  in 
vain.  Dark  and  gloomy  as  seem  the  paths  of  sorrow, 
yet  do  they  ever  lead  to  light  and  goodness.  Mrs. 
Graham,  after  years  of  helplessness,  died  with  a  bless- 
ing on  her  lips,  and  Faith  felt  that  so  far  her  cares  had 
been  repaid.  But  it  was  not  until  long,  long  afterward 
that  the  wild  temper  of  Teresa  was  subdued  beneath 
her  gentle  infiuence.  Many  a  weary  season  of  dis- 
comfort and  dissension  and  dissatisfaction  did  Faith 
undergo— many  were  the  trials  of  her  patience  with 
the  wayward  and  undisciplined  creature  who  had 
come  in  between  herself  and  happiness.  Yet  never 
did  Faith  indulge  in  one  word  of  unkindness  or  rebuke 
toward  her  whom  Allan  had  loved.  At  length  Teresa, 
too,  was  gathered  to  the  shadowy  regions  of  the  dead; 
but  in  her  life's  last  hours  Faith's  pure  heart  swelled 
with  grateful  joy  when  she  found  that  her  efforts  had 
not  been  in  vain,  and  that  a  prayerful  reliance  upon 
Heaven  had  taken  the  place  of  Teresa's  proud 
defiance. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  rolled  away — what  an  age 
in  the  heart's  lecordl — and  Faith,  now  an  aged  and 
decrepit  woman,  lay  stretched  upon  the  bed  of  death. 
One  only  hope  had  not  deceived  her :  Allan's  child 
had  realized  her  fondest  anticipations — in  him  had  her 
prayers  been  answered,  and  now  his  every  tone  and 
look  spoke  the  faiiliful  minister  of  gospel  truth,  as  he 
sat  beside  the  dying  and  read  the  precious  prcxnises  of 
Holy  Writ.  Faith  Templeton  had  been  to  him  as  a 
second  mother — she  bad  nurtured  his  childhood  in 
piety,  she  had  directed  his  steps  in  the  paths  of  wi*- 
dom,  and  she  had  been  suffered  to  behold  him  filling 
the  humble  but  useful  station  which  had  been  her 
father's  pride.  But  now  her  duties  had  been  all  ful- 
filled— her  mission  was  accomplished,  and  the  gray 
ghastlincss  of  death  was  fast  settling  upon  her  face. 
Suddenly  a  light,  as  if  an  angel  wing  had  swept  across 
her  pillow,  illumined  her  countenance. 

'*  All  is  clear  now,"  she  murmured ;  "  the  triaU  of 
a  long  and  weary  life — the  heavy  darkness  which 
sometimes  involved  my  soul — the  long-suficring  of  my 
patient  heart — all  is  now  made  clear  to  me.  The 
mysteries  of  life  are  revealed  to  the  dying  eye,  and 
now  all  is  bright.  Through  much  sorrow  are  we 
purified — through  suffering  alone  are  me  perfected  for 
Heaven." 

And  with  these  hopeful  and  trusting  words  her  gentle 
spirit  passed  away. 
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Thebe  once  lived  a  respectable  gentleman,  called 
Grabriel  Fanwood,  who  inherited  froni  his  ancestors  a 
competent  estate,  and  a  respectable  name,  though  I 
oould  never  learn  that  his  forefathers  performed  any 
act  worthy  the  remembrance  of  posterity,  and  f(n> 
that  reason  shall  say  nothing  more  about  them.  Un- 
luckily for  their  posthumous  fame,  all  of  them  escaped 
tlw  gallows  and  the  state  prison ;  of  course  they  de- 
scended to  their  graves  without  the  public  ever  know- 
ing any  of  the  particulars  of  their  birth,  parentage,  or 
education ;  whether  they  wore  whiskers,  had  blue  or 
black  eyes;  behaved  themselves  decently  at  their 
trials,  became  saints  before  they  were  turned  ofi*,  or 
departed  impenitent  sinners.  They  all  died  quietly  in 
their  beds,  in  the  common  course  of  nature,  and  sunk 
mto  a  blameless  oblivicm,  uncommemcMrated  by 
biographers,  and  neglected  by  the  tell-tale  scribes 
whose  business  it  is  to  administer  daily  doses  to  that 
prevailing  epidemic  called  public  curiosity. 

Thus  much  for  the  ancestors  of  our  hero.  As  for 
himself,  he  floated  quietly  through  school  and  college, 
without  being  remarkable  for  anything,  but  an  ex- 
ceedingly perverse  and  troublesome  propensity  for 
settling  every  question  according  to  the  principles  of 
right  reason,  as  he  called  it,  by  way  of  distinction.  It 
was  of  no  consequence,  in  his  opinion,  whether  the 
point  to  be  settled  was  material  or  immaterial,  since 
he  maintained  that,  as  reason  was  bestowed  on  man 
for  his  special  guide  in  all  circumstances  and  situa- 
tions, it  should,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  applied  in- 
discriminately, whether  there  were  any  doubts  oa  the 
subject  or  not,  or  whether  it  was  of  any  consequence 
which  ^-ay  it  was  decided.  This  habit  made  him 
rather  a  troublesome  associate  of  his  school  and  col- 
lege mates,  who,  when  a  proposition  was  made  to 
engage  in  any  amusement,  or,  in  fact,  do  any  thing 
whatever,  were  pretty  sure  to  be  arrested  by  Grabriel's 
everlasting  "  The  question  naturally  arises,"  which 
was  always  preliminary  to  a  profound  consideration 
of  the  matter  according  to  the  principles  of  right 
reason. 

This  habit  grew  with  his  growth,  for,  being  not  only 
independent  in  his  circumstances,  but  early  in  life 
master  of  his  own  actions,  no  one  took  any  pains  to 
check  the  propensity  either  by  argument  or  ridicule, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  he  grew  up  to  be  one 
of-.tbe  most  reasonable  men  of  his  age.  Indeed,  he 
passed  so  much  of  his  time  in  reasoning  preliminary  to 
taking  any  contemplated  steps,  that  he  seldom  or  ever 
came  to  action,  and  considered  so  long  about  what  h6 
should  do,  that  it  might  be  truly  said  he  never  did  any 
thing  but  reason.  He  was  often  known  to  spend  the 
whole  morning  at  home  reasoning  on  the  propriety  of 


going  abroad,  and  has  frequently  been  seen  becalmed 
for  hours  at  a  corner,  in  a  deep  brown  study  on  the 
question  which  naturally  arose,  whether  he  should 
turn  to  the  right  or  the  left,  or  go  down  this  street  or 
the  other.  There  were  so  many  reasons,  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  that  Gabriel  often  turned  back 
and  proceeded  homeward  to  consider  it  more  at  lei- 
sure. Scnnetimes  he  went  without  his  dinner,  not  be- 
ing able  to  decide  to  his  entire  conviction  what  wm 
most  reasonable  to  order  under  all  circumstances; 
and  it  is  related  by  his  confidential  servant  that  he 
has  been  known  to  stand  at  his  bedside  on  a  odd 
winter  night  a  full  hour,  reasoning  on  the  question 
which  naturaly  arose,  whether  to  lie  down  on  the 
right  or  left  side. 

As  may  be  supposed,  Mr.  Fanwood  was,  upon  ths 
whole,  a  harmless  man,  except  that  he  sometimM 
stood  in  the  way  of  other  people's  business,  by  insist* 
ing  that  they  should  reason  a  little  before  they  decided. 
He  never  acted  firom  impulse,  and  nothing  could  equal 
his  contempt  for  those  precipitate  irrational  beings 
who  did  things  from  mere  habit,  and  on  the  spur  of 
the  occasion,  without  settling  the  matter  by  a  process 
of  right  reasoning.  These  he  called  mere  animals 
who  were  governed  by  instinct,  or,  what  was  nearly 
as  bad,  habits  which  he  denounced  as  a  ring  in  the 
nose  of  a  pig  which  prevented  his  rooting,  independ* 
ent  of  any  exercise  of  his  will.  There  is  a  well  au- 
thenticated story  of  him,  which  states  that,  being 
awakened  one  night  by  a  cry  of  fire  and  the  ringing 
of  bells,  he  reasoned  on  the  propriety  of  getting  up  and 
going  to  lend  a  helping  hand  so  long,  that  when,  hav* 
ing  decided  the  question  according  to  the  principles 
of  right  reason,  he  arose  and  proceeded  to  the  scene 
of  action,  the  fire  was  nearly  extinguished,  and  only  a 
few  of  the  crowd  remained  spectators  of  the  black* 
ened  walls  and  glowing  embers.  Gabriel  stood  de- 
liberating whether  it  was  most  reasonable  to  go 
home  at  once,  or  remain  where  he  was  a  little  whOei 
when,  all  of  a  sudden,  he  saw  the  spectators  dart 
away  in  di&rent  directions,  tumbling  over  each 
other  in  their  precipitate  retreat.  Instead  of  follow- 
ing their  example,  he  began  to  speculate  on  the  pro- 
bable cause  of  this  movement,  being  determined  not 
to  budge  an  inch  without  a  good  reason,  when  all  at 
once  the  thread  of  his  ratiocinations  was  abrupliy 
broken  by  the  falling  of  the  wall  of  one  of  the  burnt 
houses,  some  of  the  stray  fragments  of  which  reached 
and  covered  him  with  dust  and  bruises.  Here  was 
reason  enough  in  all  conscience  to  satisfy  even  Ga- 
briel, who  crawled  away  home,  where  he  lay  in  bed 
several  days,  cogitating  on  the  respective  merits  of 
instinct,  impulse  and  reason,  the  last  of  which,  as 
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might  be  expected,  carried  the  day.  In  short,  a 
volume  might  be  filled  with  the  various  disasters  of 
our  hero,  in  consequence  of  his  inveterate  propensity 
to  settle  every  point  according  to  the  invariable 
standard  of  right  reason.  It  cannot  be,  however,  de- 
nied that  he  occasionally  escaped  serious  mistakes 
and  misfortunes  by  delaying  his  clecisions,  or  not 
making  any  at  all,  and  floating  quietly  on  his  oars 
down  the  current  of  life.  These  ccmfirmed  him  only 
the  more  strongly  in  his  besetting  habit,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  reason  more  inveterately  as  he  advanced  in 
years. 

Being  a  man  of  competent  estate,  staid  habits,  good 
morals,  and  portly  person — exactly  such  as  becomes 
an  alderman  or  member  of  a  church  vestry — he  might 
have  married  and  settled  himself  in  life  to  reasonable 
advantage  had  he  chose  to  do  so.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  the  question  naturally  arose,  whether  it  was 
not  better  to  consider  the  matter  and  settle  it  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  right  reason ;  in  the  second 
place,  the  question  naturally  arose,  whether  he  could 
find  a  woman  who,  like  himself,  settled  all  domestic 
matters  according  to  the  principles  of  right  reason ; 
and  thirdly,  whether  in  the  great  scale  of  human  ex- 
istence, and  the  intricate  inexplicable  concatenaticm 
of  matters  and  things  in  general,  it  best  accorded  with 
thft  principles  of  right  reason,  to  marry  or  live  a 
bachelor. 

Here  was  a  vast  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  reason- 
ing faculty,  and  Mr.  Fanwood  considered  the  subject 
in  all  its  bearings,  first  turning  it  upside  down,  then 
inside  out,  and  lastly  hind  part  before,  as  careful 
housewives  were  wont  to  do  with  their  gowns  before 
silks  and  muslins  became  so  cheap  that  it  is  con- 
sidered a  test  of  economy  to  have  no  more  than  one 
dress  for  every  day  in  the  year.  We  shall  proceed  to 
state,  with  all  possible  brevity,  the  process  of  Mr. 
Fanwood's  reasonings  on  this  subject.  The  first  ob- 
stacle was  the  difficulty  of  selecting  a  reasonable,  or 
rather  reas<xiing  woman,  for  there  is  a  .decided  difier- 
enoe,  if  not  absolute  contrast  between  the  two.  He 
stumbled  over  this  at  the  very  threshold,  but,  being  a 
man  who  always  looked  at  both  sides  of  a  subject,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  if  he  could  only  secure  such  a 
treasure  by  the  exercise  of  right  reason,  it  would  be 
invaluable.  The  difficulty,  weighed  against  the  value 
of  the  acquisition,  balanced  the  account,  and  Mr. 
Fanwood  remained,  in  statu  quo^  just  where  he  was 
before. 

In  the  second  place,  he  considered  what  capricious 
p»sons  women  generally  were,  though,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  he  knew  this  only  from  hearsay.  They 
never  knew  their  own  minds,  never  were  constant 
to  (Hie  thing,  and  might  be  logically  defined  as  indefin- 
able uncertainties.  He  recollected  that  the  scriptures 
speak  of  a  certain  man,  but  no  such  phenomenon  as  a 
certain  woman  is  therein  recorded,  which  omission 
he  took  as  a  strong  indication,  if  not  a  decisive  proof, 
that  such  a  thing  was  out  of  the  question.  This  ob- 
jection was  also  pretty  well  counterbalanced  by  the 
consideration  that  a  woman  of  an  uncertain  disposi- 
tion, if  wrong  at  one  time  might  be  right  at  an  other ; 
and  that  she  would  assuredly  not  be  certain  to  be  in  a 


bad  humor  all  the  days  of  her  life.  In  fine,  any  thing 
was  better  than  an  obstinate  mule,  who  was  so  confi- 
dent of  being  ahvays  right  that  she  insisted  on  having 
her  own  way,  or  oae  who,  if  she  once  took  a  wrong 
turn,  stuck  to  the  point  like  an  old  rusty  weathercock. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  this  want  of  stability  was 
not  altogether  objectionable,  and  he  again  returned  to 
the  point  of  sttUu  quo. 

In  the  third  and  last  place,  reasoned  Mr.  Fanwood, 
the  question  that  naturally  arises  is,  not  so  much 
whether  the  married  or  single  state  is  most  conducive 
to  happiness.  There  is  a  much  more  important  point 
in  the  eye  of  right  reason.  If  a  bachelor  becomes  di^ 
contented  with  his  lot,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  marry; 
but  if  such  a  misfortune  happens  to  a  married  man, 
he  has  no  resource  but  to  hang  himself.  The  odds 
are,  therefore,  two  to  one  in  favor  c^  the  bachelor. 
On  the  other  hand,  quoth  Mr.  Fanwood — on  the  other 
hand — but  he  could  find  nothing  on  the  oth^  hand 
that,  according  to  the  principles  of  right  reason,  8uffi> 
ciently  weighed  against  this  formidable  consideration. 
Accordingly  he  determined  to  retain  two  strings  to  his 
bow,  and  continue  a  bachelor. 

But,  alas !  man  is  but  a  worm,  and  cannot  tell  \rhkh 
way  he  may  turn  the  next  minute.  His  fate  foUows 
him,  as  his  shadow,  behind,  and,  like  the  rudder  of  a 
ship,  directs,  unseen,  all  his  motions.  Happening  to 
call,  the  very  morning  after  coming  to  this  reaolmiaD, 
on  an  old  lady  who  claimed  relationship,  just  as  he 
entered  the  toom.  where  she  sat,  he  heard  a  female 
voice  exclaiming  rather  earnestly  and  above  the  usoal 
tone  of  polite  conversation,  which  never  exceeds  a 
stage  whisper,  "  It  may  be  so,  my  dear  Mrs.  Bramp- 
ton, but,  for  my  part,  I  think  that  all  domestic  cod* 
cems,  and  all  little  diflerences  of  opinion  between 
man  and  wife,  should  be  adjusted  on  the  principles  of 
right  reason.  There  could  then  be  no  family  bicker* 
ings,  for  ever}'  reasonable  person  is  willing  to  submit 
to  reason." 

The  bachelor  \^*as  electrified  by  this  declaraticn.  It 
echoed  not  only  his  sentiments,  but  his  very  words, 
and  when,  on  entering  the  room,  he  was  introduced 
to  a  comely  buxom  widow,  seemingly  about  his  own 
age,  with  clear  blue  eyes,  rosy  cheeks,  and  a  neat, 
bewitching  rotundity  of  figure,  that  reminded  him  of 
Pharaoh's  dream  of  the  seven  years  of  plenty,  it  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say  that,  in  the  figurative  laift* 
guage  of  the  West,  Mr.  Fanwood  "  ^*as  a  gone 
sucker."  Your  cautious  man,  who  always  settles 
Q\eiy  thing  according  to  the  principle  of  right  reason, 
may  be  said  to  resemble  a  cat,  which  is  all  cautioa 
and  deliberation  in  its  approaches,  until  fairly  within 
reach  of  its  prey,  when  it  pounces  on  it  with  the 
speed  of  a  flash  of  lightning  through  a  %ooa«heivf 
bush.  Thus  it  was  with  our  hero,  who  was  to 
charmed  with  the  good  fortune  of  at  length  meeting 
with  a  woman  who  was  not  only  reasonable,  bat 
who  reasoned  before  she  acted,  that  he  made  short 
work  of  it.  He  married  the  widow  without  giving 
her  a  single  reason,  and  the  widow  accompanied  him 
home  in  a  new  carriage,  without  urging  a  sin^ 
reason  to  the  contrary'. 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  were  both  peraoot  of 
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good  hearts  and  amiable  dispositions,  neither  obstin- 
ate, self-willed,  testy,  or  impatient.  They  had  every 
thing  comfortable  about  them,  and  would  have  un- 
doubtedly, bating  those  cross  accidents  which  every- 
where beset  the  thorny  path  of  life,  have  lived  hap- 
pily together,  had  not  one  single  obstacle  intervened. 
They  both  had  grown  up  in  the  habit  of  reasoning  on 
every  thing,  and  deciding  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  right  reason.  But,  unfortunately,  they 
differed  as  to  these  principles,  and  if  such  had  not 
been  the  case,  we  here  deliver  it  as  our  solemn,  ir- 
revocable opinion,  that  any  married  couple,  no  matter 
what  constituents  of  happiness  they  possess,  who 
should  undertake  to  ask  or  give  a  reason  for  all  the 
little  infinitely  multifarious  details  of  domestic  life, 
for  every  act  and  every  omission,  would,  in  a  short 
time,  envy  the  galley  slave,  or  the  noviciate  of  pur- 
gatory. 

It  would  be  tedious  if  not  painful  to  detail  all  the 
vexations,  difficulties,  and  heart  burnings,  that  ensued 
in  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  two  people 
al^'B)'s  thinking  alike,  and  the  pertinacity  of  those 
who,  always  acting  upon  principle,  and  of  course  be- 
lieving themselves  right,  are  very  apt  to  become  un- 
yielding and  obstinate.  Gabriel  and  his  wife,  view- 
ing things  through  a  difierent  medium,  or  perhaps  in 
process  of  time  falling  into  the  besetting  sin  of  matri- 
mony, namely,  a  substitution  of  the  will  for  a  reason, 
gradually  became  more  and  more  estranged  from  one 
another,  and  fell  into  habitual  bickerings,  as  well  as 
harsh  contradictions,  each  one  believing  they  had 
reason  on  their  side,  and  that  to  give  up  to  the  other 
would  be  a  sacrifice  of  principle,  although,  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  there  ^'as  neither  reason 
nor  principle  involved  in  the^e  vexatious,  trifling  dis- 
cussions. At  one  time  they  would  discuss  the  ques- 
tion whether  Mrs.  Such-a-one  was  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Such-a-one,  or  only  his  step-daughter.  It  was  a 
matter  of  not  the  least  interest  or  consequence  to 
either,  but  each  had  reasons  for  being  confident,  and 
neither  would  recede.  As,  however,  they  were  both 
in  the  main  good-tempered,  sensible  persons,  this  un- 
comfortable kind  of  intercourse  produced  neither  an- 
tipathy nor  dislike.  They  knew  and  respected  each 
other's  good  qualities,  and  were  mutually  unhappy 
that  they  could  not  agree.  But  habit  is  a  stubborn 
thing,  and  the  pride  of  human  reason  is  the  most  ob- 
stinate foible  of  our  nature. 

There  were  two  clocks  in  the  house,  which  con- 
stituted the  prime  source  of  disagreement,  simply  be- 
cause they  never  agreed  themselves.  One  was  an 
old  family  clock,  which  Mr.  Fan  wood  had  in  great 
respect  from  having  belonged  to  his  ancestors,  and 
being  of  curious  workmanship.  It  was  inlaid  with 
tortoise  shell,  and  Mr.  Fan  wood  was  accustomed  to 
boast  that  it  was  the  first  musical  clock  ever  imported 
into  the  United  States.  It  had,  however,  long  ceased 
to  play,  in  consequence  of  the  nuichinery  being  out  of 
order,  and  all  its  renown  was  traditionary.  Indeed  it 
may  be  truly  said  that  it  was  out  of  time  as  well  as 
out  of  tune,  being  much  given  to  unseemly  eccen- 
tricities, and  would  not  unfrequently  stop  short  with- 
out any  good  reason.    The  rival  clock  was  an  heir- 


loom in  the  family  of  Mrs.  Fanwood,  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  this  claim  to  her  attention,  was  really  a  very 
curious  and  beautiful  piece  of  mechanism,  the  struc- 
ture being  of  exquisite  open  fiUagree  work,  and  the 
motion  of  the  wheels  visible  to  the  eye.  It  had,  how- 
ever, one  radical  defect.  It  was  too  precipitate  and 
impetuous,  and  had  baffled  all  the  skill  of  the  city 
watchmakers,  in  their  eflbrts  to  acconunodate  its  pace 
with  that  of  (ather  Time.  It  was  always  ahead  of  the 
old  gentleman,  who  could  not  keep  up  with  it  with  all 
hispufiing. 

As  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  these  two  rival 
clocks  never  agreed,  and  as  the  motions  of  the  whole 
family  were  regulated  by  one  or  the  other,  there  was 
the  deuce  to  pay  in  the  house.  Mr.  Fanwood  had 
reasoned  himself  into  full  conviction  of  the  correctness 
of  one,  and  Mrs.  Fanwood  of  the  infallibility  of  the 
other.  The  family  economy  was  regulated  by  the  fast 
clock,  the  motions  of  Mr.  Fanwood  by  the  other, 
which  was  generally  behmd-hand,  or  did  not  go  at  all, 
but  by  which  he  always  set  his  own  watch.  It  was 
very  vexatious,  and  might  easily  have  been  remedied 
by  an  amicable  arrangement ;  but  though  the  clocks 
were  not  regulated  by  right  reason,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fanwood  were ;  and  as  reason  generally  takes  sides 
with  the  reasoner,  having  such  stanch  allies  as  pride 
and  self-love,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  either 
would  surrender  a  principle  to  the  obstinacy  of  the 
other.  The  consequence  was,  that  had  they  not  been 
both  blessed  with  a  good  portion  of  equanimity  they 
would  have  quarreled  every  day.  As  it  'wtis,  they 
only  reasoned  on  the  subject,  till  they  sometimes  both 
talked  rather  unreasonably. 

It  happened  on  one  occasion  that  Mr.  Fanwood  had 
invited  his  old  friend  Mr.  Soberton  to  dine  with  him 
on  his  birthday.  This  gentleman  was  much  more 
regular  than  either  of  Mr.  Fanwood's  clocks,  and 
valued  himself  greatly  on  the  punctuality  of  all  his 
motions.  Indeed  it  was  his  foible,  for  he  carried  it  to 
the  extreme  of  being  as  particular  in  what  regarded 
himself  alone  as  in  his  engagements  with  others.  He 
had  shaved  himself,  as  he  boasted,  at  precisely  the 
same  hour  every  day  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
never  varied  in  his  dinner  five  minutes,  except  he 
dined  out,  when  he  was  punctual  to  a  second.  He 
was  a  calm,  rational,  and  somewhat  phlegmatic  per- 
son, who  had  looked  so  long  on  the  world,  without 
getting  within  the  whirling  vortex  of  its  passions  and 
interests,  that  he  ^'as  perfectly  acquainted  with  its 
physic^omy.  Without  any  violent  or  sudden  im- 
pulses, to  precipitate  him  into  the  slightest  excesses, 
or  prejudices  to  lead  him  astray,  he  was  a  philosopher 
by  nature  and  habit,  and  though  not  absolutely  insen- 
sible to  the  little  rubs  and  vexations  of  life,  was  ac- 
customed to  consider  them,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  as 
"  mere  flea-bites  which  rather  itched  than  wounded." 
He  thought  there  were  but  few  subjects  in  this  world 
worth  disputing  about,  and  was  often  heard  to  declare 
that  there  was  nothing  in  this  world  more  common 
than  to  see  men  whose  opinions  were  exactly  opp^ite 
act  precisely  alike ;  whence  he  concluded  that  argu- 
ment and  reasoning,  or,  as  he  said,  a  man's  abstract 
opinioDS,  had  but  little  influence  in  the  direction  of  hit 
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eooduct.  He  had  a  thousand  times  seen  men  who 
fdt  and  reasoned  always  on  the  side  of  virtoe,  irre- 
trierably  seduced  into  vice  and  comiptioD  by  the  im- 
poise  of  their  passions  and  the  tonptations  of  <^ypor- 
tmiity.  He  had  often  laughed  in  his  sleeve  at  seeing 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fanwood  disputing  about  nothing ;  but 
if  any  thing  could  disturb  the  serenity  of  his  mind,  it 
would  have  been  questioning  the  utility  of  his  great 
system  of  punctuality  in  trifles. 

Such  being  the  friend  of  Mr.  Fanwood,  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  be  punctual  to  the  dinner  hour, 
and  as  this  rested  mainly  with  his  wife,  he  cautioned 
her  on  the  subject.  This  of  course  brought  up  the  old 
subject.  The  question  naturally  arose,  which  of  the 
two  clocks  should  govern  on  this  occasion,  and  as 
every  thing  in  the  house  ^^'BS  regulated  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  right  reason — except  the  clocks — the  great 
point  to  be  settled  was,  what  constituted  the  right 
reason  of  the  thing.  This,  however,  was  not  so  easily 
adjusted.  They  had  tried  it  a  hundred  times  before, 
and  at  every  repetition  it  became  more  difficult.  The 
■if;ument  this  time  was  very  tough ;  it  would  not 
break,  but  it  stretched  like  Indian  rubber  and  spun  out 
like  a  spider  web.  In  short,  Mr.  Sobert<Mi  was  an- 
nounced before  it  was  settled  whether  the  old  tortoise 
shell  or  the  fillagree  clock  should  regulate  the  latitude 
and  longitude  on  this  occasion. 

"When  the  worthy  guest  entered  the  room,  and  saw 
no  preparations  for  dinner,  his  equanimity  was  mar- 
velously  disturbed ;  but  this  wzs  nothing  to  the  per- 
plexity and  mortification  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fanwood, 
who  at  this  moment  were  nearer  the  declivity  of  a 
downright  rupture  than  ever  they  were  before. 

"  It  is  all  your  fault,"  said  Mrs.  Fanwood,  apart  to 
her  husband.    '•  You  wont  listen  to  reason." 

"  No,  madam,  it  is  you  that  wont  listen  to  reason," 
retorted  the  husband,  with  so  little  discretion  that  he 
was  overheard  by  Mr.  Soberton,  who  exclaimed — 

*'  Hey !  what  is  all  this  ?  You  have  not  had  a  tifl* 
this  morning,  I  hope?  What  does  all  this  mean,  and 
what  is  the  reason  I  see  no  preparations  for  dinner  ?" 

This  U'as  too  good  an  opportunity  to  be  lost.  They 
had  long  wanted  an  umpire  to  decide  this  matter,  and 
each  at  once  appealed  to  the  guest.  The  question 
was  stated,  and  agreed  to  by  both  parties,  who  each 
proceeded  to  reason  on  the  justice  of  the  case,  and  the 
principles  involved  in  its  decision. 

"  Pooh !"  said  Mr.  Sobertcm,  intemipting  the  detail. 
**  A  fig  for  principles,  arguments  and  reasonings.  The 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  I  set  my  watch 
this  morning,  as  I  always  do,  by  a  chronometer  be- 
longing to  a  watchmaker  that  lives  exactly  opposite 
my  house,  and  which  never  varies  the  sixteenth  part 
of  a  minute.    Let  me  see." 

Saying  this  he  pulled  out  hLs  watch,  and,  marching 
up  to  the  fiUagree  clock  on  the  mantel-piece,  com- 
pared the  two  together  with  great  deliberation. 

"The  clock  is  too  fast  by  fifty-nine  minutes  and 
sixteen  seconds,"  said  Mr.  Soberton,  with  great  de- 


liberation as  well  as  decision.  Mr.  Fanwood  rubbed 
his  hands,  and  looked  at  his  wife  with  a  most  provok- 
ing exultation. 

"Now  let  us  see  the  other,"  said  Mr.  Soberton, 
placing  himself  opposite  the  old  tortoise^ell  clock 
which  hung  against  the  wall. 

"It  is  too  slow  by  three  hours,  ten  minutes  and 
three  seconds.  Faith,  I  believe  it  has  stopped  entirely 
— I  don't  hear  any  ticking — yes,  by  Jove!  it  has 
stopped,  sure  enough !" 

Mrs.  Fanwood  returned  Mr.  Fanwood's  look  of  ex- 
ultation with  interest  not  only  simple  but  compound. 

"  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  clock,"  said  the  latter;  "  I 
recollect  I  forgot  to  wind  it  up  last  Sunday  morning" 
— and  at  this  moment  the  absurdity  and  ridicule  of  the 
whole  aflair  crame  upon  him  so  irresistibly  that  he  fell 
into  a  fit  of  laughter,  which  proved  so  contagious  that 
Mrs.  Fanwood  and  even  the  grave  Mr.  Soberton  joined 
in  chorus.  A  merrier  hungr>'  party  never  met  together. 

"  It  stands  to  reason,"  said  Mr.  Fanwood,  recover- 
ing his  speech ;  "  it  stands  to  reason  that  a  dock  can- 
not go  when  it  is  run  down." 

"  O !  for  pity's  sake,  my  dear,  let  us  hear  no  more 
reasoning.  For  my  part,  I  never  mean  to  reason  again 
as  long  as  I  li\'e.  At  present  I  am  instinctively  in- 
clined to  my  dinner,  and  must  go  and  order  it,  for  I 
am  ashamed  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Soberton,  that  I  forgot 
it  entirely,  in  discussing  the  question  which  naturally 
arose  about  the  veracity  of  the  two  clocks,  neither  of 
which,  it  seems,  had  any  truth  in  it." 

At  this  moment,  as  Mr.  Soberton  looked  rather 
blank  at  the  prospect  of  \\-aiting  three  hours  for  his 
meal,  a  knock  ^\•as  heard  at  the  parlor  door,  and  the 
old  black  cook,  putting  her  ebony  face  inside,  said 
rather  impatiently — 

"Will  missus  please  to  order  dinner— it  is  all 
spoiling." 

On  inquiry'  it  proved  that  the  old  cook  was  a  more 
regular  lime  keeper  than  either  of  the  clocks,  and,  find- 
ing her  mistress  gave  her  no  orders,  proceeded  me- 
chanically to  her  daily  occupation,  and  by  the  mwe 
force  of  habit  cooked  a  most  excellent  dinner,  to 
which  Mr.  Soberton  sat  downa  with  great  satisfaction, 
observing  at  the  same  time — 

"  Well,  the  old  proverb  is  not  infallible— Heaven 
has  not  only  sent  us  meat,  but  a  cook  this  time." 

From  that  period  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fanwood  mutually 
gave  up  the  old  clocks,  and  the  regulation  of  all  the 
minutiae  of  domestic  trifles  according  to  the  infallible 
rules  of  right  reason.  They  never  disputed,  nor  ever 
had  occasion  to  dispute ;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
they  learned  the  lesson,  that  mutual  forbearance, 
joined  to  a  disposition  to  yield  where  there  is  nothing 
worth  opposing,  and  no  moral  principle  involved  in 
the  question,  is  a  far  more  solid  basis  for  domestic 
happiness  than  their  boasted  system  of  settling  every 
thing  according  to  the  invariable  principles  of  right 
reason.  The  two  clocks  remain  in  their  places,  as 
memorials  of  the  past  and  monitors  for  the  future. 
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Thx  heat  sprernds  a  faint  shining  glaze  o'er  the  sky, 
Like  piles  of  carved  brass,  the  clouds  motionless  lie ; 
The  west  hath  not  sent  yet  its  sof)  kissing  breeze 
To  stir  the  close  air,  or  wake  life  in  the  trees; 
With  dull,  weighty  languor  the  frame  is  oppressed, 
The  shades  dropped  around  bring  no  coolness  or  rest ; 
As  we  pant  under  shelter  and  melt  in  the  glow 
Our  minds  wander  off  to  the  regions  of  souw ; 
The  cold,  polished  ice  spreads  its  plain  to  our  feet, 
We  skim  in  the  keen  wind  rejoicing  and  fleet. 
Then  other  sweet  yisions  glide,  changing  the  seene, 
The  dim  vaulted  foresto  with  twilights  of  green, 
The  stream  dancing  onward  delicious  and  cool. 
Here,  foaming  a  torment— there,  coiling  a  pool — 
The  cavern  with  fresh  dripping  moss  q)Otted  o'er, 
And  water-drops  tinkling  like  bells  on  iu  floor ; 
Hurrah !  a  thought  strikes  us— shake  languor  away, 
The  Falls  of  Mongaup  will  we  visit  to-day. 

The  rough  q)ringless  wagon— two  steeds  mider  rein, 
The  harness  eked  out  of  rope,  leather  and  chain — 
Creaks  up  to  the  inn  porch ;  we  wheel  from  the  qx)t, 
Oile  horse  in  a  canter  and  one  on  a  trot ; 
Along  the  broad  turnpike  we  clatter  and  shake. 
Like  a  hail-storm,  with  clouds  of  thick  dust  in  our  wake ; 
Wc  clamber  the  hill — round  the  comer  we  tear. 
Two  wheels  slanted  downward  and  two  in  the  air. 
Still  plies  the  whip  fiercely,  our  balance  we  find. 
We  dash  down  the  slope  with  the  speed  of  the  wind, 
The  fences  of  serpent-like  pine  roots  we  pass, 
Scathed  stump-spotted  clearings  and  patches  of  grass, 
With  low  crouching  cabins  of  logs  chinked  with  clay, 
Long  well-pole,  and  grind-stone,  and  brown  stack  of  hay. 

The  dark  welcome  woods  spread  around,  and  on  high ; 
The  road  winds  in  shadow  with  glimpses  of  sky ; 
Our  steeds  strike  their  hoofs  on  roots  pared  to  a  coil. 
Our  hubs  graze  the  trees,  from  the  banks  plough  the  soil ; 
Like  o[>posit^:ann(ni  logs  point  from  the  shade 
Where  once  me  prone  pine  its  huge  rampart  had  laid ; 
A  branch  now  inclines  its  green  archway  so  low 
We  stoop  to  avoid  in  our  faces  the  blow ; 
Now  clogged  in  wet  hollows,  now  smooth  over  moss, 
Now  jolting  o'er  logs  the  uwnxap  streamlet  across, 
Up  scaring  the  woodcock,  and  catching  a  look 
Of  the  rich-thited  sheldrake  quick  seeking  his  nook ; 
We  part,  with  soA  click,  the  smooth  joints  of  the  rush. 
To  scent  their  strong  firagrance  the  mint-leaves  we  crash, 
Then  upward  we  labor ;  the  steep  ridge  we  crown, 
On  the  tops  of  tall  trees,  either  side,  looking  down, 
Our  course  only  pointed  by  time-blackened  hacks 
The  pioneer-settler  has  marked  with  his  axe. 

That  rustle !  joy,  joy !  't  is  the  breeze  moist  and  sweet, 
Oh  how  the  leaves  dance  up  and  down  to  its  feet ! 
It  glides  with  smooth  baUn  o'er  onr  heat-beaded  sUn, 
Each  pulse  feels  iu  soothing— each  breath  draws  it  in, 

•  These  falls  are  in  a  wild  and  romantic  stream  ealW 
the  Monganp,  in  Sollivan  coonty,  state  of  New  York.    * 
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It  blows  the  wet  hair  from  our  brows  with  its  kiss. 
And  we  yield  in  delight  to  the  delicate  bliss } 
The  aspens  shake  loosely  like  fountains  in  play. 
The  mi^p>les  quick  change  their  green  colors  to  gray. 
The  hemlocks  give  murmurs  like  millions  of  bees. 
There 's  a  patter  like  rain  in  the  slight  birchen  trees ; 
Wherever  those  pinions  are  fanning  their  flight 
There  coolness  and  music— there  life  and  delight. 

We  leave  the  wood-shadows  dark,  breezy  and  sweet, 
Again,  like  a  burning-glass,  beats  down  the  heat ; 
The  low-gabled  schoolhonse  we  pass  on  our  way. 
The  white-headed  urchins  shrill  shouting  in  play. 
The  road  down  the  hill-slope  by  torrents  seem  rent, 
Loose  stones  and  deep  gullies — a  break-neck  descent — 
We  glide  o'er  the  flat,  round  the  angle  we  spin, 
And  halt,  with  a  shout,  at  the  Forestburgh  Inn. 
In  a  room  lined  with  benches  and  sprinkled  with  sand. 
At  a  picketed  nook,  the  boys  clamorous  stand. 
Where  bottles  and  glasses  lyid  rolls  of  cigars 
Show  tempting  behind  the  half  sweep  of  the  bars ; 
We  seek  then  the  parlor — rag  carpet  on  floor, 
A  wild  staring  sampler  framed  over  the  door. 
Chairs  yellow  and  bright,  wooden  clock  ticking  loud, 
A  mirror,  whose  gilding  baize  wraps  in  a  shroud. 
Brown  hangings  of  paper  the  windows  that  screen, 
And  hearth  filled  with  plumes  of  aqparagus  green. 
The  girls  there  await  us ;  our  path  we  commence 
Through  crimson-stemmed  buckwheat,  o'er  rough  clearing 

fence; 
The  "  barrens"  spread  round  us ;  a  shrubby  pine  growth 
With  low  sneaking  hemlocks  thm  sprinkled,  as  loath 
To  show  e'en  their  faces,  and  gaunt  trees  with  locks 
Of  gray  brittle  moss,  and  eau-th  scattered  with  rocks. 
Yet  paths  branch  all  over  the  cattle  have  trod. 
The  grotmd-pine  o'ertuming  its  thick  fringing  sod. 
The  low  whortleberries,  what  thousands  we  view. 
In  large  tempting  clusters  of  light  misty  blue. 
As  round  them  we  gather  and  cull  with  delight 
A  sound  stops  the  mirth,  pales  each  cheek  with  affright, 
A  quick  whia^zing  sound,  like  the  wings  of  a  bee 
Shrill  singbig  in  efforts  from  toils  to  be  free ; 
The  rattlesnake !  back,  back— the  rattlesnake !  look 
At  his  coil  of  fierce  wrath  in  yon  bough-shadowed  nook ! 
His  eyes  flash  quick  sparkles— his  tongue  quivers  red. 
The  brown  turns  to  bronze  as  he  arches  his  head ; 
Back— back— still  his  warning  the  dread  reptile  gives. 
The  post  he  has  taken  he  hokis  while  he  lives ; 
High  shakes  he  his  rattles  with  venomous  strength. 
Keep  back,  and  no  danger— he  darts  but  his  length !  * 

A  stone  whizzes  at  him— he  writhes  at  the  blow. 
More  fierce  is  his  rattle,  more  vivid  his  glow, 
His  eyes  flash  more  lurklly— swiAer  his  tongue- 
See,  see,  from  his  coil  the  fierce  demon  has  sprung ! . 
But  another  jagged  missile  is  hurled  on  his  head, 
Down  crushing  its  terror — his  being  is  sped. 

We  come  to  a  hill,  once  with  trees  plumaged  o'er, 
But  a  whirlwind  has  struck  it— its  pride  is  no  more. 
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Strewed  round,  like  the  straw  that  the  reaper  dladaios, 

In  a  wild  tangled  man  lie  the  forest  remains ; 

Forked  roots  with  the  soil  their  tough  fibres  had  grasped ; 

Boaghs  twisted  in  boughs  they  in  falling  had  clasped, 

Tronks  lying  on  tnmks  in  strange  mazes,  but  through 

The  path  turns  and  winds  like  a  labyrinth-clew. 

Till  we  reach  a  great  hemlock,  its  body  stretched  i»rone 

Down  the  slope  of  the  hill  it  once  claimed  for  its  thrcme ; 

Along  its  rough  surface  we  tread  as  a  bridge, 

And  leave  the  drear  wind-fall,  with  joy,  on  its  ridge. 

The  forest  spreads  oyer  iu  ceiling  of  green. 

We  thread  its  dim  aisles,  its  high  columns  between ; 

The  wintergre«n  blossoms  show,  low  at  our  tracks, 

Their  balls,  as  though  moulded  of  pure  snowy  wax ; 

The  mallows,  in  dumps  tpolted  over  the  g^rass. 

Their  cheeses  encased  in  their  drawn  sacks,  we  pass ; 

Its  scarf  of  rich  pink  the  wild  rose-bush  diH>lays, 

A  canopy  fit  for  the  dance  of  the  fays ; 

With  p<Mnts  of  thin  gold  set  round  bosoms  of  brown, 

Their  stems  like  slim  pillars,  the  sunflowers  crown ; 

We  strip  the  red  beads  from  the  sorrel,  and  shake 

The  down  from  the  rich  tawny  plumes  of  the  brake ; 

The  blackberry's  beehive-shaped  fruitage  of  jet 

Is  clustered  in  brambles  twined  round  like  a  net. 

But  on  !  for  a  low  steady  murmur  is  heard. 

Like  the  pine  when  its  plumes  by  soA  breathings  are  stirred; 

Then  deeper  and  sterner,  as  onward  we  wend, 

Like  the  pine  when  the  breeze  makes  its  proud  summit  bend. 

Then  swelled  to  an  air*shaking,  nerve-thrilling  roar, 

Like  a  forest  of  pines  when  fierce  blasts  trample  o'er. 

We  haste  down  the  steep  in  the  serpent-like  path. 

Still  louder  the  torrent's  stem,  breath-taking  wrath, 

Till  wc  pause  at  the  brink  of  a  pool  dark  as  night, 

And  scattered  with  slow  circling  spangles  of  white. 

A  deep  gorge  winds  upward,  and  forth  with  a  bound 

The  cataract's  pitch  shakes  its  thunder  aroujid ; 

It  comes  from  its  shadowed  mid  prison-like  glen 

With  a  leap  and  a  roar,  like  a  lion  from  den ; 

Wild  fir-trees,  contorted  as  fixed  in  some  spasm, 

And  tall  bristling  hemlock  add  gloom  to  the  chasm ; 

A  dark,  gloomy  gulf,  webbed  below  with  a  screen. 

The  cataract  casting  white  flashes  between. 

As  though  a  mad  monster  in  torments  beneath 

Were  now  and  then  grasping  the  boughs  with  his  teeth. 

Around  the  black  pool  spread  the  thickets,  and  push 
Their  skirts  in  the  water,  of  sapling  and  bush. 
In  June,  the  dense  laurels  that  shadow  the  brink 
Are  covered  with  beautiful  clusters  of  pink. 
But  now,  in  the  sun  their  long  leaves  to  the  sight 
Glint  from  their  green  polish  swift  dazzles  of  light. 

Our  party  has  spread  into  groups  scattered  round ; 
Some  listening  intent  to  the  cataract's  sotmd ; 
Some  swinging  on  grape-vines  slung  loose  between  trees, 
Their  foreheads  fanned  cool  in  the  play  of  the  breeze, 
Some  kneeling  where  up  peers  a  fountain  of  glass, 
Like  an  eye  of  tod  gray,  through  its  lashes  of  grass ; 
While  some  climb  the  platform,  where,  down  at  our  feet, 
Five  pitches  the  torrent  makes,  sheet  aAer  sheet, 
*Tirst  winding,  then  plungbig,  once  more  and  once  mwe, 
Till  each  voice  is  blent  in  one  agony-roar. 

We  all  are  now  seated  on  g^ass  green  and  cool, 

In  a  thicket  whence  glimpses  are  caught  of  the  pool ; 

At  the  height  of  our  mirth,  one  points  quick  where  the 

screen 
Lets  a  space  of  the  foam-jeweled  basin  be  seen; 
With  still,  cautious  hand  we  our  net-work  divide ; 
Leaves  shAke  ou  the  basin's  fringed  opposite  aide  j 


Two  antlers  are  thrust  forth— out  stretches  a  head — 

A  deer  steals  to  view  with  slow  hesitant  tread : 

Each  side  he  inclines  a  neck  gpraceful  and  slim. 

Then  stoops  his  proud  forehead,  advances  a  limb ; 

He  tastes  the  clear  water,  moves  on  as  he  drinks. 

Now  the  flood  laves  his  sides ;  ha !  he  flounders,  he  sinks ! 

He  rises,  and,  snorting,  strikes  out  with  his  feet. 

And,  bubbles  round  boiling,  plies  swift  through  the  dieet. 

With  antlers  on  shoulder,  and  nose  in  the  aiT| 

He  comes,  the  bright  creature !  in  line  with  oar  lair. 

He  touches  the  margin,  't  is  scaled  with  a  bound, 

A  shake  flings  the  dancing  drops  showering  around, 

Then  catching  quick  sight  of  an  ill-shrouded  face, 

A  brown  shooting  streak  for  an  instant  we  trace. 

The  next,  the  close  forest  conceals  him,  and  deep 

Each  breathes  a  long  sigh,  as  just  wakened  from  sleep. 

Now  some  all  the  arts  of  the  angler  employ. 

The  keen-sighted,  quick-hearing  trout  to  decoy: 

A  bright  mimic  fly  skims  the  surface,  but  no ! 

Naught  rites :  we  have  but  our  pains  for  our  throw; 

A  worm  up  and  down  next  moves  gently,  alas ! 

Not  a  jerk  to  the  rod,  not  a  break  on  the  glass. 

Yet  air-bells  burst  round  us,  and  leapings  are  heard. 

Except  where  our  lines  are,  the  whole  pool  is  stirred ; 

But  here  comes  a  butterfly !  follow  his  skim, 

We  'U  warrant  a  trout  makes  a  dash  now  at  him ; 

Ck)nfound  our  ill-luck !    Yes,  a  loud  ruiging  splash ; 

A  splendid  two-pounder  is  up  like  a  flash. 

His  spots  fairly  gleamed  in  hu  leap  to  the  air ; 

That 's  enough !  and  our  rods  are  thrown  by  in  despair. 

Meanwhile  a  rude  platform  the  others  have  made, 

Of  logs  wedged  together,  boards  over  them  laid, 

It  floats  by  the  pool-side ;  hurrah,  boys,  a  raft ! 

We  '11  enjoy  a  short  trip  on  our  light  buoyant  craft ; 

Some  shrinking,  all  laughing,  we  crowd  on  its  floor. 

Till  it  yields  to  our  weight — we  then  push  from  the  shore ; 

We  pole  through  the  water,  and  drive  as  we  go, 

From  his  sun-bask,  the  sheathed  snapping-tnrtle  below. 

Our  goal  is  the  cataract's  foot ;  and  our  ear 

Is  filled  with  the  roaring,  more  loud  as  more  near, 

A  glance  of  the  sun  the  white  torrent  has  kissed. 

And  see !  a  rich  rainbow  is  spanned  o'er  the  mist ; 

The  flood  seems  as  fierce  springing  at  us,  then  lost 

In  a  high,  foaming  hillock  convulsively  toesed ; 

Approaching  too  close,  the  raft  dips  in  the  mound. 

Like  a  fear-maddened  steed,  the  frail  thing  gives  a  bound, 

But  the  inq>etus  sends  us  from  danger  away 

Unharmed,  save  a  quick  drenching  bath  of  the  spray. 

And  back  we  safe  glide,  though  in  loudest  complaint 

The  girls  all  declare  they  are  ready  to  faint. 

We  touch  the  green  marge ;  hark !  a  shriek  shrill  and  loud, 

A  bird  with  huge  wings,  like  a  fragment  of  cloud. 

Shoots  swift  from  the  gorge,  sweeps  around,  then  on  high 

Cleaves  his  way,  till  he  seems  a  dim  spot  in  the  sky, 

Then  stooping  in  circles,  contracting  his  rings. 

He  swoops  to  a  pine-top  and  settles  his  wings ; 

An  eagle !  an  eagle  !  how  kingly  his  form ! 

He  seems  fit  to  revel  iu  sunshine  and  storm ; 

What  terrible  talons.  What  strength  in  that  beak. 

His  red,  rolling  eye-balls  the  proud  monarch  speak; 

He  casts  looks,  superb  and  majestical,  down. 

His  pine  for  a  throne,  and  his  crest  for  a  crown ; 

He  stirs  not  a  feather,  though  shoutings  arise, 

But  still  flings  beneath  mute  conten^t  at  our  cries ; 

A  branch  is  hurled  upward,  whirls  near  him,  but  vain. 

He  looks  down  his  eloquent,  glorious  disdain. 

Till  he  chooses  to  spread  his  broad  pinions  of  gray 

And  launoh  in  majestic,  slow  motioa  away. 
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JOHN    BARRY. 


Tbe  rafaject  of  thia  sketch  was  one  of  the  fathers  of 
the  American  marine,  having  been  among  tbe  first  of 
its  sea-captains,  in  the  stniggie  of  the  Revolutioii,  and 
dying  at  the  head  of  the  service  a  year  <x  two  afler 
the  termination  of  the  quasi  war  with  France.  No 
man  in  the  profession  ever  enjoyed  more  of  the  con- 
fidence of  the  coontry,  or  of  the  government ;  a  con- 
fidence that  his  conduct,  on  all  occasions,  appears 
fully  to  have  justified. 

John  Barry  was  bom  near  the  city  of  Wexford,  in 
the  memorable  year  1745.  His  parents  were  formers 
of  a  humble  class,  and  youqg  Barry  must  have  been 
sent  quite  early  to  sea,  for  he  arrivcKl  in  Philadelphia, 
as  second  mate  of  an  Irish  vessel,  when  ooly  in  his 
seventeenth  year.  This  must  have  been  about  the 
year  1762 ;  a  period  when  England  and  her  American 
colonies  formed  a  common  country.  Barry  was  in- 
duced to  quit  his  vessel  and  cast  his  fortunes  on  this 
continent.  From  that  time,  to  the  hour  of  his  death, 
he  became  American  in  feelings,  fortunes  and  resi- 
dence, Philadelphia  becoming  his  home.  A  brother, 
of  the  name  of  Patrick,  joined  him  at  a  later  day,  but 
died  at  sea  before  he  had  made  any  material  advances 
in  his  profession.  A  sister's  son,  the  present  Patrick 
Hayes,  Esquire,  Master  Warden  of  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  sent  to  him  more  than  sixty  years  since, 
and  still  survives,  having  chUdrea.  This  gentleman 
became  the  adopted  sob  and  principal  heir  c^  his  dis- 
tinguished kinsman. 

Young  Barry's  first  service  in  this  hemisphere  was 
in  the  character  of  chief  mate,  on  board  a  Bermtidiaii- 
built  sloop,  in  the  West  India  trade.  While  in  this 
situation,  after  having  made  several  voyages  in  the 
sloop,  an  accidental  occasion  ofiermg  for  him  in  which 
to  show  his  spirit,  it  became  the  means  of  procuring 
him  not  only  immediate  preferment  in  his  profession, 
but  of  subsequently  introducing  him  into  the  navy.  A 
riot  occurred  among  some  stevedores,  and  a  ship- 
owner of  respectability  was  threatened  with  injury. 
Barry  interfered,  and  manifested  so  much  intrepidity 
and  personal  prowess,  as  at  onoe  to  proctnre  for  him 
a  reputation  in  tbe  then  peaceable  town  of  Philadel- 
phia. He  was  rewarded  by  the  command  of  a  schooner 
called  the  Barbadoes,  owned  by  Reese  Meredith.* 

•  The  elderly  Philadelphians  have  a  tradition  to  this 
effect.  Barry  haa  graf^led  one  of  the  stoutest  of  the  steve- 
dores in  the  presence  of  the  owner,  who  was  a  "  Friend." 
*<  Oive  it  to  him,  Johnny,  now  thoa  hast  him,"  cried  the 
merchant,  "and  the  next  voyage  thou  shalt  have  the 
vessel.'* 

Another  anecdote  says,  that  there  was  one  of  tk 


This  was  in  1769.  In  1771  he  commanded  the  brig 
Patty  and  Polly,  belonging  to  Geof  Meade  «Sc  Co.  la 
1772  we  find  him  in  the  schooner  Industry,  and  in 
1773,  in  the  sloop  Peggy.  From  1773  to  1776  he  com- 
manded the  ship  Black  Prince  in  the  London  trade. 
He  continued  in  this  employment  down  to  the  oom- 
mencement  of  the  Revolution.  In  a  memorial  pre- 
sented to  Congress,  some  years  later,  Barry  sa>'s  he 
left  one  of  the  best  ships  and  employments  in  the 
country  to  join  the  navy.  This  vessel  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  Black  Prince,  which  ship  was  in  the 
London  trade. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1773,  Barry  married 
Mary  Byrne,  of  Philadelphia.  This  connection,  how- 
ever, lasted  but  a  short  time,  his  wife  dying  February 
9th,  1774,  or  about  four  months  after  their  union.  She 
lies  at  her  husband's  side  in  the  church-yard  of  St 
Mary's  Chapel,  South  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia. 
It  may  be  added  here,  that  three  years  later,  or  in 
1777,  Barry  married  Sarah  Austin,  also  of  Philadel> 
phia,  which  lady  survived  him.  In  consequence  of 
these  twomarriages,  Barry  obtained  many  connections, 
some  of  whom  were  of  very  reputable  positions  in 
tbe  town  and  country  of  his  adoption.  He  had  no 
children  by  either  of  his  wives. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  John  Barry  when  the  war. 
of  the  Revolution  oommenced.  His  position  as  a  seap 
man  of  great  skill,  a  citizen  of  excellent  character, 
and  long  the  master  o(  a  fine  ship,  could  not  fail  to 
bring  him  early  to  the  notice  of  the  Marine  Committee 
of  Congress,  which  body  naturally  first  turned  their 
eyes  toward  the  ship-masters  of  the  capital  of  the 
country  in  quest  of  commanders.  As  soon  as  it  was 
determined  to  create  a  navy,  Barry's  name  was 
ofiered  to  the  consideration  of  the  committee,  an4 
he  was  presented  with  the  commission  of  a  captain. 
As  this  occurred  in  1775,  it  follows  that  our  hero  re* 
oeived  this  preferment  when  he  was  thirty  years  of 
age,  aid  rather  more  than  thirteen  years  after  his  first 
arrival  in  America.  On  the  corrected  list  of  captains, 
in  1776,  Barry's  name  stands  as  the  seventh ;  having 
those  of  James  Nicholson,  Manly,  M'Niel,  SaltOA- 
stall,  Biddle  and  Thompson  before  it 

Barry  appears  to  have  been  first  employed  in  aasiit* 
ing  in  fitting  for  sea  the  squadron  which  subsequently 
sailed  under  Com.  Hopkins.    This  renders  it  a  little 


«  Friends*'  on  the  Marine  Committee  of  Congress.    The 

aaestion  came  op  about  appoimhw  a  d^teia:  "I  knew 
tttle  of  these  thmgs."  observed  the  Friend,  after  a  fnod 
deal  of  diaenssion.  *'  Imt,  if  thog  wantest  a  proper  ^^ter, 
take  John  Barry." 
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questionable  whether  he  obtained  any  commissioa,  or 
positive  rank,  on  his  first  joining  the  navy.  The 
irregularities  at  that  day  were  great,  but  it  was  the 
usage  nt  first  to  commission  ofiicers  for  particular 
vessels,  and  the  name  of  Barry  does  not  appear  as 
oonnected  with  either  of  these  vessels,  as  they  were 
subsequently  officered. 

When  the  squadron  was  equipped,  it  dropped  down 
into  the  bay,  where  it  lay  ice-bound  for  several  weeks, 
getting  to  sea  February  17th,  1776.  It  has  long  been 
a  question  what  regular  American  cruiser  first  got  to 
sea,  on  a  ends0f  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  The 
distinction  has  been  claimed  equally  for  Hopkins  and 
Barry,  and  in  the  Naval  History  we  were  disposed  to 
accord  the  latter  tife  precedency.  After  an  examina- 
tion of  his  own  private  papers,  however,  we  see 
strong  reasons  for  thinking  it  must  have  been  Com. 
Hopkins.  It  appears  that  after  the  squadron  left  Phi- 
ladelphia, Barry  was  employed  in  equipping  a  vessel 
for  the  Colony  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  duty  he  was 
engaged  when  he  received  his  appointment  to  com- 
mand the  brig  Lexington,  with  the  rank  of  captain  in 
the  continental  marine.  Previously  to  sailing,  Bcury 
received  a  letter  from  the  Marine  Committee  of  Con- 
gr^s,  recommending  him  to  the  assistance  and  favor 
of  all  Committees  of  Safety,  Inspection,  &c.,  to  whom 
it  might  be  presented.  This  letter  speaks  of  the  brig- 
antine  Lexington,  as  "  now  bound  on  a  cruise,"  and 
of  Barry  as  its  "bearer;"  two  circumstances  that 
leave  little  or  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  written  be- 
fore he  sailed ;  and,  as  it  bears  date  March  25th,  1776, 
it  would  seem  Com.  Hopkins  must  have  sailed  on  his 
oruise  against  the  Bahamas  more  than  a  month  before 
Barry  got  out  in  his  brig. 

The  Lexington  mounted  sixteen  four-pound  guns, 
and,  according  to  shipping  articles,  that  are  now  be- 
fore us,  must  have  sailed  with  a  crew  of  about  seventy 
souls,  the  officers  included.    The  letter  of  protection 
and  credit  with  which  Barry  sailed,  was  signed  by 
John  Hancock,  Robert  Morris,  Stephen  Hopkins,  Jo- 
seph Hewes,  Wm.  Whipple,  Samuel  Huntington  and 
J.  D.  Sargeant.    The  pay  of  a  captain  of  the  navy,  as 
directed  by  law,  was  $60  per  month,  of  lieutenants 
$30,  and  of  able  seamen  not  more  than  $8 !    The  ship- 
ping articles  were  a  contract  with  seven  sections,  the 
officers  signing  them  as  well  as  the  people.    The  brig 
had  two  lieutenants,  Luke  Mathewman  and  John 
Scott,  and  a  master,  William  Hodge.    She  appears  to 
have  had  two  midshipmen,  John  Kemp  and  Thomas 
Haughton  Clarke.*    Dale,  however,  joined  the  Lex- 
ington at  sea,  as  a  master's  mate,  soon  after  she  sailed. 
Barry  could  not  have  got  outside  of  the  Capes, 
agreeably  to  the  evidence  of  the  papers  before  us, 
mucli,  if  any,  before  the  beginning  of  April,  1776.  He 
shaped  his  course  to  the  southward,  clearing  the  coast 
of  several  small  craft  that  were  annoyihg  the  bays 
and  inlets,  rendering  much  useful  service  in  this  duty. 
On  the  7th  of  the  month,  oflT  the  Capes  of  Virginia, 
the  Lexington  fell  in  with  a  sloop  tender  of  the  Liver- 

•  This  lost  name  correiponds  with  that  of  a  family  of 

Eflot  wealth  and  respectability  in  England,  and  which  has 
rge  estates  in  Jamaica;  Sir  Simon  Haoghton  Clarke, 
Bart.,  being  at  its  head 


pool  frigate,  and  brought  her  to  action.  The  engage- 
ment was  close  and  spirited,  lasting  nearly  an  hour 
before  the  tender  struck.  In  this  aflfair  the  Lexing- 
ton had  four  men  killed  and  wounded,  while  the  tender 
was  much  cut  up,  and  had  a  large  proportion  of  her 
crew  injured.  This  little  success,  added  to  his  pre- 
vious good  character,  did  Barry  much  service,  and 
was  probably  one  of  the  reasons  why  his  name  stood 
so  high  on  the  list  of  regulated  rank.  The  imsuccessfiil 
action  between  Hopkins'  squadron  and  the  Glasgow 
having  taken  place  on  the  6th  of  the  same  month,  the 
capture  of  the  Edward,  for  so  was  the  tender  called, 
derived  more  credit  from  the  contrast. 

The  Lexington  returned  to  port  soon  after  the  com- 
bat, but  continued  under  Barry's  command  until  after 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  During  the  summer 
he  cruised  on  the  coast,  and  was  particularly  useful  in 
driving  away  the  tenders  and  boats  of  the  enemy, 
although  he  had  been  previously  selected  to  commaml 
a  frigate  which  was  not  yet  laimched.  His  last  orders 
to  cruise  in  the  Lexington  bear  dale  July  13th,  1776. 

Congress  having  ordered  the  construction  of  thirteen 
frigates,  or  one  for  each  state,  Barry  was  selected  to 
oversee  the  building,  and  eventually  to  conunand  one 
of  them.  His  ship  was  the  Effingham  28,  a  twelve- 
pounder  frigate  that  was  laid  down  at  Philadelphia. 
It  is  a  proof  how  highly  the  (Country  valued  any  assist- 
ance in  that  day,  that  this  vessel  was  named  after  an 
English  peer  of  the  house  of  Howard,  merely  because 
the  Earl  of  Effingham,  a  captain  in  the  army,  had  re- 
signed his  commission  in  preference  to  serving  against 
the  United  Colonies.  Seventy  years  ago  the  counte- 
nance of  a  single  member  of  the  English  House  of 
Lords  was  of  more  importance  to  America  than  the 
imited  support,  or  opposition,  of  the  whole  body 
would  be  thought  to-day !  The  Effingham  we  believe 
was  the  ship  that  came  so  near  capsizing  when 
launched,  on  account  of  her  being  so  sharp,  and  hav- 
ing so  many  persons  on  her  deck. 

The  winter  of  1776-7  was  the  dark  period  of  the 
Revolution.  His  ship  not  yet  being  ready,  and  her 
safety  depending  on  preventing  the  enemy  from  reach- 
ing Philadelphia,  Barry  joined  the  army  under  Wash- 
ington with  seventeen  marines,  contriving  to  mount  a 
light  gun  or  two,  in  a  manner  that  admitted  of  their 
being  used  in  the  field.  In  this  novel  situation  he 
actually  made  the  winter  campaign  that  has  since  be- 
come so  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the  country,  hav- 
ing been  present  at  Trenton,  if  not  at  Princeton  alsa 
In  the  spring  he  relumed  to  his  command. 

On  the  approach  of  the  British  army  to  Philadelphia, 
it  became  necessary  to  remove  the  public  shipping  as 
far  up  the  river  as  possible.  Four  of  the  new  frigates, 
the  Randolph  32,  Washington  32,  Effingham  28,  and 
Delaware  24,  had  been  built  at  this  port.  Of  these 
vessels  the  Randolph,  Capt.  Nicholas  Biddle,  had 
blown  up  in  action  with  the  Yarmouth  64,  and  the 
Delaware,  Capt.  Alexander,  had  grounded  and  been 
captured,  in  a  fruitless  effort  to  open  the  commimica- 
ti(m  with  the  ocean.  The  Washington  and  Effingham, 
not  yet  being  equipped,  were  carried  up  the  river,  the 
latter  as  high  as  Bordentown,  where  they  were  burned 
by  an  expedition  sent  against  them  by  the  enemy,  in 
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May,  1778.  Bany  k  said  not  to  have  been  jkreaent 
when  the  hostile  force  arrived,  having  i^one  to  head- 
quarters to  confer  with  Washington  as  to  the  means 
of  procuring  a  force  for  defending  the  ships.  Daring 
the  rest  of  the  season  of  1777,  Barry  appears  to  have 
been  employed  generally  in  helping  the  army  to  sup- 
plies, by  means  of  boat  service.  It  was  in  this  tem- 
porary absence  of  high  professional  duty,  that  he  con- 
traoted  his  second  marriage. 

Barry  had  a  serious  difficulty  with  Mr.  Hopkinson, 
one  of  the  Marine  Committee,  on  the  subject  of  de- 
stroying bis  frigate.  He  was  compelled  to  appear  be- 
fore Congress  and  enter  into  his  justification,  the  charge 
being  disobedience  of  orders.  By  a  justificatory  me- 
morial presented  to  Congress,  a  copy  of  which  exists 
among  the  papers  of  Barry,  it  would  seem  that  he 
and  Capt.  Read,  the  commander  of  the  Washington, 
had  obtained  guns  from  diflerent  merchant  vessels, 
and  that  they  had  mustered  70  or  80  men  each,  and 
felt  confident  of  being  able  to  defend  their  respective 
ships.  Mr.  Hopkinson  had  orders  from  head-quarters 
to  sink  them,  and  compelled  Barry  to  sink  the  Effing- 
ham. She  was  in  this  state,  or  on  the  bottom,  with 
her  upper  works  out  of  water,  when  the  enemy  ap- 
proached, and,  of  course,  not  in  a  state  to  be  de- 
fended. 

Barry's  memorial  is  a  plain,  yiilor-like  statement, 
and  contains  this  characteristic  sentence,  when  justify- 
ing his  own  opinions  against  those  of  his  superiors ; 
viz. — '*  I  assured  him  (Mr.  Hopkinson)  that  boats  could 
not  board  us! — He  replied  'he  would  take  General 
Washington's  opinion  sooner  than  mine.'  I  told  him 
'  I  did  not  doubt  that,  but  nevertheless  /  ienew  more 
aboitt  a  skip  t/uui  Gttieral  Washington  and  the  Navy 
Board  together.^ "  This  was  the  frank  statement  of  a 
seaman,  conscious  that  no  other  prdession  could 
meddle  with  his  duties  without  doing  mischief.  It 
might  not  be  amiss  for  the  Congresses  of  the  present 
day  to  remember  this  declaration. 

I3y  an  order  of  the  Navy  Board,  now  to  be  seen 
among  Barry's  papers,  and  which  bears  date  July  31, 
1777,  Barry  and  Read  were  coomianded  to  lay  their 
hands  on  such  articles  as  were  necessary  to  carry 
tlieir  ships  up  the  Delaware  to  a  place  of  safety,  to 
escape  frcnn  the  approaching  British  army.  After 
giving  this  peremptory  order,  the  Navy  Board  add — 
'■  We  expect  you  will  conduct  this  business  with  all 
decency  and  discretion."  Facts  like  these  prove 
against  what  obstacles  the  independence  of  the  coun- 
try was  obtained. 

Cut  off  from  all  hopes  of  doiqg  any  thing  in  hit 
frigate,  Barry's  mind  was  too  active  to  permit  him  to 
remain  long  without  more  genial  employment  In  the 
spring  of  1778  he  manned  four  boats,  and  pulling  down 
past  the  town  in  the  night,  with  two  of  them  he 
attacked  and  carried,  by  boarding,  a  man-of-war 
sloop,  of  8  or  10  guns  and  32  men,  beside  captur- 
ing some  English  transports  that  had  ascended  the 
river.  On  this  service,  as  appears  by  a  document 
now  in  possession  of  his  family,  Barry  had  but  28 
men  under  his  orders.  These  captures  must  have 
been  made  on  or  about  the  8th  of  March.  The 
schooner  captured  he  was  ordered  to  name  the  Wnq>, 
23* 


and  to  pitt  in  the  serrice  as  a  re^iular  cruiser,  but  the 
appearance  of  some  English  frigates  in  the  river  com* 
pelled  him  to  bum  all  his  prises.  Barry  returned  from 
this  bold  excursion  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  May 
21st,  1778,  Barry  was  appointed  to  command  the  Ba^ 
leigh  32,  then  lying  in  the  port  of  Boston.  The 
Raleigh  was  one  of  the  thirteen  frigates,  and  had  been 
built  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  She  had  made  one  cruise 
to  Franoe,  under  Capt  Thompson,  in  company  with 
the  Alfred  20,  and  had  a  smart  engagement  with  the 
Druid,  on  the  passage  out,  in  the  midst  of  an  EngUah 
convoy.  On  the  return  passage  the  Alfred  was  cap- 
tured, under  circumstances  that  raised  a  question  as 
to  Capt.  Thompson's  conduct,  and  Barry  thus  obtained 
the  vessel.  That  no  unjust  aspersion  may  rest  on  the 
memory  of  a  brave  man,  it  may  be  well  to  say  thtft 
Capt  Thompson  behaved  particularly  well  in  the  first 
afifair,  and  was  thought  not  to  have  had  full  justice 
done  him  in  connection  with  the  last. 

The  Raleigh  was  unable  to  get  to  sea  for  seme 
months,  a  delay  under  which  her. gallant  commander 
appears  to  have  chafed  for  years  afterward.  On  the 
25th  September,  1778,  however,  the  Raleigh  lifted  her 
anchor  from  King's  Roads,  now  Independence  Roads, 
at  6  o^clock  in  the  morning.  At  8  the  pilot  left  her, 
when  the  frigate  crossed  top-gallant  yards,  and  run 
off  easterly,  under  studding-sails,  with  a  fresh  breeae 
at  northwest.  The  Raleigh  had  two  small  vesaeb 
under  her  convoy,  which  went  out  in  company. 

About  noon.  Cape  Cod  was  made,  bearing  south,  a 
long  distance  oflf.  At  this  moment,  the  look-out  aloft  an- 
nounced the  presence  of  two  sail  to  the  southward  and 
eastward,  or  nearly  dead  to  leeward.  Barry,  antici- 
pating that  these  vessels  were  enemy's  cruisers,  took 
in  all  his  studding-sails,  in  readiness  to  haul  up,  should 
his  conjecture  prove  true.  These  craft,  however, 
were  soon  made  out  to  be  fishing  schooners,  but, 
nearly  at  the  moment  the  character  of  these  vessels 
was  ascertained,  two  more  sail  were  made,  bearing 
about  S.  E.  by  S.,  and  distant  eight  or  ten  leagues. 
The  strangers  ttumed  out  to  be  ships  of  fcH'ce,  and 
doubtless  were  British  cruisers.  One  of  these  ships 
was  on  a  wind  heading  to  the  ncvthward,  while  the 
other  was  on  the  contrary  tack.  As  Barry  had  no 
doubts  as  to  the  characters  of  these  vessels,  he  hauled 
close  on  a  wind,  ordering  his  convoy  to  keep  him 
company.  On  this  hint,  the  ship  to  the  southward 
tacked  in  chase.  That  night  the  wind  fell,  becoming 
light  and  variable,  the  Raleigh  making  every  efibrt  to 
get  in  with  the  lauad.  Of  course,  the  strangers  were 
lost  sight  of  when  it  became  dark,  nor  were  they  visi- 
ble cm  the  return  of  day.  The  morning,  however, 
was  hazy,  and  when  it  cleared  the  two  ships  were 
seen  still  at  the  southward  and  to  windward,  there 
being  at  this  time  light  airs  at  southeast  The  bng 
that  had  been  one  of  the  Raleigh's  convoy  was  near 
the  enemy,  and,  by  her  movements,  Barry  fancied 
she  had  been  captured  during  the  night.  A  schooner 
in  company  was  believed  to  be  a  tender,  and  was 
probably  the  vessel  that  had  captured  the  brig.  About 
this  time  land  was  seen  ahead,  though  the  weather 
was  too  thick  to  observe.  Signal  guns  were  ex- 
changed between  the  ships,  and  the  wind  now  came 
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the  wtstwatdj  and  Mew  ft  good  brecxe.  At 
tbe  fltrmagen  were  loit  to  riew,  and  Barry 
teeied  he  oonld  paas  them.  He  kept  hk  «hip  away, 
therefofe,  carrying  easy  nil  lest  he  might  come  npoo 
of  them  nnexpectedly,  and  not  be  in  readineai  to 
for  he  was  4|iiiie  moertam  on  what  course 
they  woold  steer. 

Daring  the  whole  chase,  all  hands  were  at  quarters 
<IB  hoard  the  Raleigfa.  About  dawn,  baring  ran  a 
eoanderable  distance  to  the  northward  and  eastward, 
Barry  fmrled  every  thing,  determined  to  let  the  tun 
fiae  before  he  betrayed  bis  own  position.  When 
the  smi  appeared  on  the  27th,  nothmg  was  in  sight, 
sail  was  again  made  on  the  ship,  which  steered 
and  by  east,  in  order  to  dear  Cape  Sable. 
At  half  past  nine,  howerer,  the  enemy  were  again 
in  the  southern  board,  in  foil  chase.  At  this 
the  wind  was  fresh  at  west,  and  all  three  vessels 
hanled  up  on  taut  bowlines,  the  Raleigh  greatly  out- 
atfling  her  porsoers.  Barry,  in  his  defence,  is  silent 
as  to  the  sobject  of  the  speed  of  the  Raleigh,  at  this 
eritieal  instam,  but  one  of  his  officers  reports  her  rate 
of  sailing  to  have  been  eleven  knots  two  fathoms. 

Hie  land  soon  re-appeared  ahead,  and,  mifor- 
flily,  not  a  soul  on'  board  the  Raleigh  knew  what 
kiid  it  was.  Barry  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  get  into 
some  of  the  eastern  ports,  but  did  not  know  where  to 
find  one,  and,  without  this  resource,  the  coast  only 
oflered  an  obstacle  to  his  escape.  The  ship  had,  in 
truth,  got  a  little  too  far  to  the  eastward  for  the  de- 
sired purpose.  The  land  in  sight  (n-oved  to  be  rocky 
islands  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  then  almost  an  unin- 
habited and  little  known  country,  and  there  was  no 
alternative  between  going  ashore,  nmning  down  to- 
ward the  enemy,  or  tacking  to  the  westward,  where 
several  ports  offered  as  places  of  shelter.  As  the 
bugest  of  the  two  ships  in  chase  was  a  good  way  off, 
and  the  smallest  still  out  of  gun-shot,  Barry  adopted 
the  latter  course.  The  wind  began  to  fall,  however, 
and  the  smallest  vessel  gained  on  the  Raleigh.  At 
five  P.  M.,  this  little  frigate,  a  ship  mounting  28  guns, 
Oft— ed  on  the  opposite  tack,  within  reach  of  shot. 
Barry  now  showed  his  colors  and  gave  this  vessel  a 
gun.  The  stranger  set  a  St.  George's  ensign,  and 
fired  his  whole  broadside  at  the  American  frigate, 
which  instantly  returned  the  compliment.  While 
pasnng  each  ship  delivered  two  broadsides,  but  little 
damage  was  done  on  account  (^  the  distance. 

By  this  time,  Barry  was  satisfied  that  the  largest  of 
the  enemy's  ships  was  a  small  two-decker,  and  he 
fdt  the  necessity  of  keeping  under  as  much  sail  as  he 
ooold  carry,  in  order  to  avoid  her.  He  directed  the 
mainsail  hauled  up,  notwithstanding,  for  it  pressed  the 
Baleigh  over  so  much  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  fight 
her  guns.  Soon  after  this  was  done,  the  Raleigh's 
fore-top-mast  unexpectedly  went  over  the  ship's 
aide,  carrying  with  it,  as  usual,  the  main-top-gallant 
mast,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  jib  and  fore- 
top-mast  stay-sail.  Barry,  who  has  left  a  minute 
account  of  all  these  proceedings,  does  not  seem  to 
have  thought  this  injury  was  in  consequence  of  a  shot, 
for  he  speaks  of  the  enemy's  fire  as  having  done  "  little 
or  no  damage,''  while  he  attributes  the  sudden  loss  of 
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Ahhoqgh  Barry  iramediasely  ordeied  the  main  tadt 
to  be  hauled  aboard,  it  was  some  time  before  he  could 
get  dear  of  the  wredc  The  snaUest  ship  was  the 
Unicorn,  22,  mooting  28  guns,  and  as  soon  as  she 
fomd  that  this  accident  enabled  her  to  fetch  the  Ra- 
leigh, she  tacked  and  ranged  up  along  side  of  the 
American  ressd.  The  action  now  became  very 
warm,  Barry  endeavoring  the  whole  time  to  get  dear 
of  his  wreck,  which  disabled  four  of  his  guns,  besides 
otherwise  annoying  him.  Notwithstanding  these  dis- 
advantages, the  Unicom  was  soon  glad  to  drop  astern. 
After  repairing  some  damages,  however,  this  vessd 
again  dosed,  and  Barry,  feeling  the  necessity  of  get- 
ting rid  of  this  opponent  before  the  other  drew  any 
nearer,  endeavored  to  nm  on  board  him.  By  this 
time  it  was  dark,  and  for  a  short  time  the  Americans 
bdieved  they  would  succeed,  but,  no  sooner  vras  the 
Raleigh's  helm  put  aweather  in  order  to  efilect  her 
purpose,  than  the  Unicom  took  the  alarm,  made  sail, 
shot  ahead,  and  passed  to  windward,  where  she  was 
enabled  easily  to  maintain  her  station  during  the  rest 
of  the  combat 

The  action  had  now  lasted  several  hours,  and  Barry, 
finding  that  the  large  ship  was  drawing  near,  felt  the 
necessity  of  surrend^ing,  or  of  attempting  to  rmi  his 
ship  ashore.  He  adopted  the  latter  expedient,  making 
sail,  and  waring  romid  to  approach  the  land.  His 
persevering  enemy  stuck  to  him  in  the  most  gallant 
manner,  both  ships  keeping  up  a  brt^k  fire  for  more 
than  an  hour  longer.  In  the  whole,  these  two  vessels 
were  engaged  seven  hours,  much  of  the  time  at  no 
great  distance  asunder.  At  length  the  Unicom  fdl 
astern,  appearing  to  be  much  injured,  but  making  sig- 
nals to  lead  on  her  consort.  The  latter  soon  got  near 
enough  to  engage,  getting  pretty  well  on  the  Raleigh's 
quarter,  while  the  Unicom  again  came  under  fire, 
more  astern.  For  half  an  hour  Barry  stood  this  re- 
newed and  formidable  attack,  when  the  Raleigh 
strack  the  bottom,  after  which  the  two  English  vessels 
hauled  astern  into  deep  water  and  anchored,  though 
quite  within  gun-shot. 

Barry  next  attempted  to  land  his  people,  and  bum 
the  ship.  It  was  near  two  in  the  morning,  and  the 
darkness  rendered  this  duty  still  more  difficult.  No 
one  knew  precisely  where  they  were,  but,  on  landing, 
it  was  ascertained  the  ship  had  grounded  on  a  barren 
rock,  less  than  a  mile  long,  and  about  a  quarter  c^  a 
mile  in  wHdth.  It  is  called  the  Wooden  Ball,  and 
lies  about  twenty  miles  off  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot. 
Men,  on  such  an  island,  were  almost  as  much  ex- 
posed to  the  enemy  as  when  in  the  ship.  Barry  at- 
tributed the  circumstance  that  the  Raleigh  was  not 
burned  to  the  treachery  of  a  midshipman,  who  was 
entrusted  with  the  duty.  The  enemy  got  possession 
of  the  ship  soon  after  it  was  light,  and,  in  one  way 
and  another,  about  140  of  the  men  were  captured, 
Bcury  escaping  to  the  main  with  the  remainder. 
Some  of  the  men  were  taken  from  the  island  as  late  as 
the  succeeding  night.  The  British  got  the  Raleigh 
afloat  about  3  P.  M.,  and  subsequently  put  her  into 
their  own  marine. 
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Barry  reached  Boetoii  with  95  of  his  crew.  The 
veasels  that  engaged  the  Raleigh  were  the  Experi- 
ment 50.  and  the  Unicom  22.  The  latter  Tesael  is 
■aid  to  have  lost  ten  men  killed,  besides  a  great  many 
wounded.  Barry,  in  his  defence,  states  that  he  could 
not  ascertain  his  own  loss  with  precision,  on  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  his  crew  was  dispersed,  but 
it  is  now  known  that  the  Americans  had  about  25  men 
killed  and  wounded. 

A  court  of  inquiry,  composed  of  Captains  Samuel 
Nicholson,  Rath^me,  and  Waters,  sat  on  Barry  for 
the  loss  of  his  ship,  convening  on  board  the  Alliance, 
October  12lh,  1778,  and  rendered  a  finding  of  honor- 
able acquittal.  The  causes  assigned  for  the  loss  of 
the  ship  were  "  partly  from  the  want  of  a  pilot  on 
board  acquainted  with  the  coast,  but  principally  by 
the  very  great  superiority  of  the  enemy  who  attacked 
him."  The  testimony  in  favor  of  Barry's  personal 
deportment  was  of  the  clearest  character. 

The  Raleigh  was  captured  near  the  close  of  Sep- 
tember, 177S,  and  there  remaining  no  other  frigate  to 
bestow  on  Barry,  who  had  been  so  imfortunate  as  to 
have  lost  two,  though  without  the  slightest  reproach 
to  his  character,  he  was  sent  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
to  take  charge  of  the  America  74,  then  about  to  be 
built.  His  first  duty  was  to  examine  the  state  of  this 
vessel,  after  which  he  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  in 
person,  to  report  her  condition.  The  report  made, 
he  was  selected  to  return  to  Portsmouth  in  order  to 
superintend  the  construction  and  equipment  of  this 
fine  ship.  It  would  seem,  however,  Barry  did  not  go 
on  this  duty,  Congress  not  having  sufficient  money  to 
spare  for  so  heavy  an  expenditure.  The  America 
was  subsequently  put  into  the  water  by  Paul  Jones, 
who  delivered  her  the  same  day  to  an  agent  of  France, 
to  which  country  Congress  had  made  an  ofiering  of 
the  ship. 

Barry  was  now  altogether  out  of  employment. 
There  was  no  other  frigate  for  him,  and,  to  use  his 
own  language  in  the  memorial  of  his  services,  "  find- 
ing he  had  been  at  very  heavy  expense,  and  not  being 
likely  to  get  a  command  in  the  service  of  Congress, 
he  solicited  leave  of  absence,  which  he  obtained,  and 
made  one  voyage  in  a  very  fine  letter-of-marque,  and 
he,  at  that  time,  had  every  prospect  of  repairing  the 
loss  sustained  in  the  public  service,  but  on  returning 
to  Philadelphia  was  ordered  to  Boston  to  take  the 
command  of  the  frigate  Alliance,"  Sec. 

The  letter-of-marque  was  the  Delaware,  a  brig  oi 
10  guns  and  45  men.  We  can  discover  no  evidence 
of  the  port  to  which  she  sailed  among  the  papers  that 
have  been  put  into  our  hands,  but  her  commissicm 
bears  date  February  15th,  1779,  and  is  signed  by  John 
Jay,  as  President  of  Congress. 

Barry  must  have  received  his  orders  to  the  Alliance 
about  the  month  of  July,  1780,  the  ship  having  sailed 
from  France  for  Boston  in  June  of  that  year.  In 
his  memorial,  he  says  he  lay  several  months  at  Bos- 
ton, aAer  taking  command  of  the  ship,  for  want  of 
men,  and  his  orders  to  sail  for  France  with  CoL  Lau- 
rens, who,  it  is  well  known,  was  sent  out  as  an  agent 
of  Congress,  are  dated  January  3d,  1781.  By  these  or- 
ders, his  first  duty  was  to  carry  Col.  Laurens  to  his  point 


of  destination,  at  POrient.  He  was  there  to  receive 
on  board  such  military  clothing  and  other  supplies  as 
might  be  ready  for  him,  and  return  to  Philadelphia. 
He  was  also  directed  to  give  convoy  to  any  store 
ships  that  might  be  ready  to  sail  few  this  country. 
Permission,  however,  was  given  him  to  cruise  fat 
the  enemy,  should  no  vessel  or  stores  of  consequienoe 
be  ready  for  him,  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  arrival 
out. 

Barry  executed  these  orders  with  promptitude  and 
despatch.  The  Alliance  was  a  very  &st  ship.  She 
sailed  from  Boston  early  in  February,  1781,  and  was 
ready  \o  leave  TOrient  on  her  return,  the  hist  of  March. 
On  the  outward  passage,  an  English  privateer,  called 
the  Alert,  was  captured,  but  no  incident  of  moment 
occurred.  The  Marquis  of  La  Fayette,  a  heavy  store 
ship  that  carried  40  guns,  left  France  in  company 
with  the  Alliance.  The  two  ships  sailed  March  31st, 
and  on  the  3d  April  they  captured  two  Guernsey  pri- 
vateers, viz.  the  Mars,  of  22  guns  and  112  men,  and 
the  Minerva,  of  10  guns  and  55  men.  After  this  suc- 
cess, Barry  leA  his  consort  and  two  prizes  to  cruise 
by  himself. 

In  his  memorial,  Barry  alleges  that  he  put  to  sea  in 
the  Alliance  with  a  crew  so  small  and  of  such  a 
quality  as  endangered  his  reputation  as  an  officer,  and 
that,  on  his  return  passage,  the  remains  of  this  crew 
were  much  reduced  by  illness.  Such  was  the  Mate 
of  the  Alliance,  when,  May  28th,  she  made  a  ship  and 
a  brig  toward  evening,  evidently  enemy's  vessels  of 
war.  The  strangers  got  near  enough  to  remain  in 
sight  until  morning,  but  at  daylight  it  vras  calm.  The 
enemy  set  English  colors,  got  out  their  sweeps,  and 
came  up  on  the  quarters  of  the  Alliance,  in  positions 
where  it  was  difficult  to  injure  them.  Owing  to  the 
total  want  of  wind,  however,  it  was  nearly  noon  be- 
fore the  action  commenced,  which  it  did  within  hail. 
For  more  than  an  hour  was  the  Alliance  compelled  to 
bear  all  the  fire  of  her  assailants,  one  on  each  quarter, 
unable  herself  to  bring  more  than  four  or  five  gtms 
to  bear  on  each.  Things  were  looking  very  gloomy 
on  board  the  American  ship,  when  Barry  received  a 
severe  wound  in  his  left  shoulder,  by  a  grape  shol. 
He  was  taken  below,  but  continued  to  manifest  llie' 
greatest  resolution,  directing  his  officers  not  to  think 
of  surrendering.  About  this  time  the  Alliance's  en- 
sign was  shot  away,  when  the  English  cheered,  sup- 
posing that  she  had  struck.  They  had  left  their  guns 
to  give  this  usual  demonstration  of  success,  just  as 
a  light  breeze  struck  the  frigate's  sails,  and  she  came 
under  command.  No  sooner  did  the  Alliance  get 
steerage  way  on  her,  than  she  brought  her  broadside 
to  bear,  and,  for  the  first  time  that  day,  her  guns  for- 
ward of  the  gangways  were  discharged.  The  scene 
was  now  changed.  The  enemy's  turn  to  sufier  had 
arrived,  and,  after  a  stout  resistance,  both  the  English- 
men lowered  their  flags. 

The  prizes  proved  to  be  the  Atalanta  16,  Capt.  Ed- 
wards, and  the  Trepassy  14,  Capt.  Smith.  The  crews 
of  the  two  vessels  amounted  to  210  men,  of  whom  41 
were  killed  and  wounded.  The  Alliance  su&reda 
good  deal  also,  having  32  men  among  the  casualties. 

Barry  converted  the  Trepassy  into  a  cartel,  and 
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■ent  her  to  an  English  port,  but  the  enemy  rao^iCiired 
tfaeAtalanta  before  she  could  reach  Bortooi  where 
the  Alliance  arrived  in  safety.  The  letter  acknow- 
ledging the  receipt  of  Barry's  official  report  of  this 
action  being  dated  Philadelphia,  Jtme  26, 1781,  renders 
it  probable  Barry  got  into  port  about  the  middle  of 
that  month.  The  Navy  Board  expressed  their  warm 
approbation  of  his  conduct,  and  decided  that  the  ship 
should  be  coppered,  if  enough  of  the  material  ^*  and  ohm 
who  hnov>9  how  to  put  ii  on^  can  he  found  in  Boston." 

Barry's  wound  was  severe,  but  it  did  not  induce  him 
to  give  up  his  ship,  nor  did  the  government,  for  a  mo- 
nent,  think  of  giving  her  to  another.  In  Sept^ber, 
be  was  ordered  to  prepare  for  a  cruise,  in  company 
with  the  Deane  32,  (subsequently  the  Hague,)  Capt. 
Nicholson,  with  a  roving  commission.  As  constantly 
happened,  however,  to  ships  in  that  war,  the  plan 
WIS  changed,  and  December  22d,  1781,  Barry  sent  a 
copy  of  his  instructions  to  Nicholson,  ordering  him  on 
the  cruise  alone,  stating  that  another  destination  was 
given  to  his  own  ship. 

The  embarrassments  of  the  day,  or  want  of  men 
and  money,  pressed  hard  upon  Barry,  who  could  not 
get  to  sea.  It  appears  he  was  directed  to  carry  La 
Fiiyette  and  various  other  French  officers  to  France, 
to  which  country  he  again  sailed,  with  a  crew  so 
amall  that  he  states  in  his  memorial  he  had  not  men 
eooogfa  to  work  his  ship  properly,  much  less  to  fight 
her.  Among  his  papers  is  a  letter  from  Franklin, 
dated  Passy,  January  24th,  1782,  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  a  communication  from  Barry,  reporting  his 
arrival  at  Fort  Louis  on  the  17  ih  of  the  same  month. 
Franklin  says  he  would  endeavor  to  get  some  French 
lailors,  but  doubted  his  succeeding,  and  recommended 
Barry  to  look  for  Americans  at  I'Orient.  Another 
letter  of  Franklin's,  dated  February  10th,  speaks  of 
the  Alliance's  carr^'ing  stores  to  America.  In  a  com- 
munication from  Robert  Morris  to  Count  de  Graase, 
dated  May  25th,  1782,  we  learn  that  the  former  had 
not  long  before  heard  of  the  arrival  c^  the  Alliance  in 
America,  and  a  general  statement  in  Barry's  memo- 
rial gives  us  to  understand  that  he  got  into  New  Lon- 
don. He  appears  to  have  got  in  about  the  IGth  of  that 
month,  making  his  voyage  to  France  in  a  little  more 
than  three  months,  notwithstanding  the  miserable  godt 
dition  of  his  crew.  It  appears  by  his  correspondence 
that  Barry  had  many  narrow  escapes,  and  had  been 
driven  ofi*  in  an  attempt  to  enter  the  Delaware.  It 
would  seem  he  made  no  prize  of  any  mc«nent  on  this 
cniise,  if  be  made  any  at  all. 

The  friends  of  Barry  appear  to  have  congratulated 
him  warmly  on  his  getting  in  at  all  from  this  cruise, 
in  consequence  of  the  rigid  manner  in  which  the 
enemy  watched  the  coast.  Among  others  that  write 
is  Mr.  John  Brown,  at  one  time  the  Secretary  of  the 
ICarine  Committee,  who  appears  to  have  been  Barry's 
agent  in  his  money  transactions.  Some  of  the  state- 
ments of  this  gentleman's  letters  are  sufficiently  curi- 
oof.  In  one,  speaking  of  the  money  received  on  be- 
half of  his  friend,  he  accounts  for  a  part  of  it  as  fol- 
lows, vis: 

Paid  Mrs.  Barry,  oat  of  the  money  received  from 

Mr.  Donaldson,  the  5lh  July,        ...       §5715 


November  10th,  supplied  Mis.  Barry,  widi  tmo  ttukt 

of  kttr  and  one  dutUf  amoonting  to     -       -       S90OO 

Continental  money  is  of  course  aUuded  ta 

Barry  had  hardly  got  into  port  before  he  received 
orders  to  repair  to  Newport,  and  place  liimself  under 
the  orders  of  a  certain  Mens.  Quemay,  or  Quinoey, 
who  commanded  a  ship  called  the  Emerald,  and  who 
was  to  oonvoy  a  store  ship  from  Boston,  that  waa 
deemed  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the  movementi 
of  the  fleet  under  De  Grasse.  Barry  did  not  relish 
this  service,  and  appears  to  have  gotten  rid  of  it  on 
the  two>fold  ground  that  he  wanted  men,  and  that 
Mens.  Quemay  was  not  an  officer  in  the  Frendbi 
navy.  After  a  protracted  correspondence  on  the  8id>- 
ject,  the  destination  of  the  ship  was  altered.  Men 
were  sent  from  Philadelphia,  and  Barry  sailed  on  a 
cruise  toward  the  close  of  sunmier,  taking  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Western  Islands,  and  France.  He  made 
a  good  many  prizes,  but  none  of  any  great  value,  and 
those  that  were  got  in  sold  at  reduced  prices,  in  oon- 
sequence  of  the  peace. 

If  Barry  returned  home,  aAer  sailing  on  this  cruise, 
until  the  peace  was  made,  we  find  no  evidence  of 
the  fact  among  his  papers.  On  the  contrary,  he  statei 
in  his  memorial  that  he  received  orders,  while  lyiog 
at  Martinique  early  in  1783,  to  proceed  to  the  Havana 
and  give  convoy  to  a  ship  called  the  Lozeme,  or  Lan- 
zun,  commanded  by  a  Capt.  Greene,  and  which  abxp 
was  in  the  service  of  Congress,  as  a  sort  of  store 
vessel,  then  bound  home  with  a  considerable  sum  of 
moaey.  This  was  the  last  of  Barry's  service  in  that 
war,  in  face  of  the  enemy.  As  there  have  been  vari- 
ous conflicting  accounts  of  the  incidents  of  this  pas- 
sage, we  shall  relate  the  facts  as  they  appear  in  an 
account  written  by  Barry  himself,  shortly  afler  his 
return  to  this  country. 

The  Alliance  sailed,  in  company  with  the  Lauzcm^ 
and  a  Spanish  fleet,  March  Gtb,  1783,  at  11  A.  M. 
Of  the  Spaniards  there  were  nine  sail  of  the  line,  and 
a  flotilla  of  small  craft,  the  latter  being  bound  down 
the  coast.  When  the  Americans  got  into  the  offing, 
they  lay  to  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Spanish 
vessels,  being  ignorant  of  their  destination.  AAer 
losing  a  little  time  in  this  manner,  Barry  determined 
to  abandon  the  hope  of  receiving  any  protection  from 
them,  and  he  ordered  the  store  ship  to  make  sail  on 
her  course. 

For  two  or  three  days  the  American  vessels  were 
much  embarrassed  in  their  movements,  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  enemy's  vessels  that  were  probably  ap- 
prised of  their  characters  and  objects,  and  an  eflbrt 
was  made  to  join  the  Spanish  fleet  again,  to  get  rid  of 
these  troublesome  neighbors.  Failing  in  this,  the 
Alliance  took  more  of  the  money  out  of  the  Lauzun, 
after  which  Barry  appears  to  have  had  less  concern 
for  his  charge. 

On  the  night  of  March  9th,  a  strange  ship  was 

*  We  have  elf  ewhere  given  the  name  of  this  ship,  from 
the  printed  accounts  of  the  da^,  as  the  Luzerne.  This  was 
the  name  of  the  French  minister,  or  the  Chevalier  d*  ta 
Luzem*.  But  Barry  calls  the  vessel  the  Due  de  Lanzann, 
and  there  having  been  in  this  country  an  officer  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  York  Town,  the  due  de  Lauzun, 
afterward  guillotined  as  the  well  known  dtie  de  Btron,  w« 
now  presume  Lauzun  was  the  real  name  of  the  ship. 
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■  ■   "■•■hMi -t   inji'i   U'im:  .-iiii  uii«. r'f.in'. 

•  .!ai   «l«'i'iil«'l   on   ill  -   >trp,    liitjTV 
•Ml -J':*,  ran  l»oi\vcen  the  Lanzim  -miA 

•    *<tl  &«vrral  hr«)a<Ki(lf .-^   lU  -o  dome, 

;)n-  until  witliiii  pi.'!  '1  Hhot.  wlieii  it 

»   .    .:.  :„-«»i.t   eil«'ct.     A  warm  fnjratre- 

■  ,    .-      •"' •.iH.wd  tor  threr  (piarters  of  ai. 
-     r-.i«^.;-L    vfr.-.-'i<^l  •ihfort'd  out  of  the 

•  ;  d.iiT!>.^»- .      .\hn<>?'l  ut  iliC -innc  tinn^ 

>  ii.td*:  -i\,'\   !;"iii  the  AnH*ri<'aii<.  Jicilhrr 

—-i'A  d>iriu£r  'in'  •■^l«^l:r♦*l^fHI.     'Jhrro  t*aii  •>»• 

•  -•     i>|.  ?lii"»    (Mi'VO'liclit     V,'H.'  •■-•■«."}iM<>n«'<l  '»\    TuM 

■-t"  till-  l-'irli  .-ir.inn-r  n^I...  !"!r?!««!  mil  tC'  h>* 

■  .\ii.rr  ii;>ii..  Ill  <''>:ii;ij'.iiy  vv:!!!  !li«.r  .i'.  j .  iiiU''*'. 
•  -    iM' Ii:;  •   :••  <'.-..■   .'-.liii   With    ilie    fivuij . 

■  .  '.•.•-    '■■  --^r,,  I    .    i<«i"in;  .Jt  '.'<:•  \  U  \   ■»:!     niij 
■■  1  >  •'.  !",  '  i'*'niin<''  r  •»!  I'm-  '.uin'-', 

'  .  :  -  •':■••  t.'  .1    :. .'i.   \  '   :'!»'■ 

.  !•  ■     ',»'<]     I     ..•:■'..  «••!   -n.l 
'    •!••   .    •'..■  >i'i  Iff-    ■.  .  ■   "'.r  ^'^^".".*• 

•  •  :■' r-..r:y.  MidiT  i!.--   <;.it«    »t   >T.\ 
.  ..:  ■     i.'H' jiiiiva!  «'l   th«' Alliauro   i'l  Ani» 

""•  '».r  -Vf  'j«n  ;ji.'«o!  .  I'llio  fM'iniiuMil  jit 

■  .ml.c'ff)  witlt's  tu  lav  tiial  the  ve»iM  1  \vlii>'ii 
.  <•(!  \\;"i  a  Ihili^h  lYiLMto  called  the  J?\I»ell,  ul 


liaut.'ii  !;,' 
»■•.    ■-»•   ".  ■• 


Barry  coufiiuud  t  th*  .\ili'«i»«"<  i  >t  S'-me  tiin»*  alter 
the  fXM.'e.or  uuii!  "'Ih*  ^vu  'v.*)  ■■»;l  ot.-crvec.  and  ail 
tlivMclit  «•(■  iiMMilainui^z  .«  Ji:>^  >  w.ts  .i{j4iiid«»aed.  He 
then  ii.;  \o  MiNt'rai  \i»yat;«.-^  i...-  {..ih.*.  roniiuaiidiiiij  a 
shij'  ra!!«  <1  the  Asjn.  A>  wa.-*  '••rn'p-t:  i"  Jih^t  of 
tho^>e.  who  served  Amentia,  lum  li  tune.  w.t>  Ut^l  iu 
»olieitini;  <'»niniutation,  lialt'  p„> ,  or  other  « tMnp*  Tisti- 
tion  r«ir  wi-umln  and  daiii.MT-^,  hut  J^arry  uppear^  to 
have  t.ik»  n  tl.»'  Wi-mt  ••  •ium*  'jI  lelvin^  '"i  hMii<«.ii  f'»r 
•iiij.p  »  I  U'foie  ie  I  .il'ei!  mi  .Ju}iiler. 

Ill  ,  ••  i.  tat  I'tuiiiv  i^etaii  t'»  leel  tlje  iieee'->ity  oi 
jv»>4«s>ii;;  sjj.jY-  Mf"  >vai  i:rain.  and  mx  inpi.ttn.*^  were 
app.inted.  Of  tht;  -.x  that  had  *t..hk1  U-r-r*;  han  in 
the  ••«.»ril;ii>!.'ui  ii.rv<  .  T;inie>  rSie:io'  >ii  li'-ni!  li-- 
nj»ii'H.''i,  :•"  th'*  r«>t  J.av  m.;^  d;«  <1  <-,  U'v-ii  d«'^i  .ui«,ti.  :ii.d 
\\'.i^i:;;i::t'-!i  p';n".-d  Hjrry  li.>-'  <':j  iue  ii^t  .'i  tl.  •  new 
a}'p".ti''hfiiu,  N»eu'>!s«'ii  n«'t  \\  >a'.np'  t..  .''<;\r  .i.;y 
Ion::'-  Hv  ihe-^e  mean*- v^iir  hi-rc  uow  ":■«'■  i:.u  n-n- 
niaii'ler-iM-<  ii.ef  i»l  the  Am*  luaii  ii.i\  \ .  i'  \v,t-»  nut 
null'  l''.'S.  howe^n  ,  'Ii;!;  hi  ^'.'ll"  >e:»  IM  iit  i  (..t..d 
S:..!"-^  -11,  \:i  whu'li  "-l.ip  h«.'  ^ci  ".  ed  uiU.i  liie  tv-.-c  ut' 
tij«  1  leiich  v^ar  it«nii.|^  ii.<.-  }fMr*  17'.'*^.  "jO  and  JSOO, 
r»arry  ■  Viu.'-ed  "U  tiic  <  '»it«il  eciiiii. winded  in  'he  \\  est 
In  !;■>.  ;jid  nia<l'.  one  .<  yi«-'«  "^o  Li-xh^'U.  Xi>  upj>o/- 
(Mnil\  ■"•  iiMtdl'-'  d'.^JlI^f.^li^iJ•n^  liwnM-li.  tl»<»«<,:h  liis 
f!ujr/i(>'er  and  e\.tfnp!e  \vt  !»•  n^hti)  deemed  to  ix  oi 
.4,0  at  imjv'rtiinee  to  the  jf.:..i.t  maiiue.  At  ih'  ;■..•' 
!n-  WM>  reuine-.l  in  sei\.'«-..  "xin^  'if  uri  a>riu..;t;ie 
a:lert.ia  S'[itf;tiL)Or  J'J'.u  ,.N'...and  in  the  .Vjl]*  \<'.u  »>i 
hi*  age. 

^ulin  Barry  va*"  a  nian  .rTiue  p'.-.-y -rui*  appedratu'T, 
and  urt-.-A  -■  ».:.i'.y  "tin:"  .-••'•.  Ill'  d*!**  1^  »1  «-dutMiK»n 
v\ere,  m  ;i  -l'^'.::'!  ".  rrp  i!i  <  !  ••,  ~'t«!Uu  •'*  'Lary.  '.e:  anil 
«-<•,!- iinj»i '•. •.  .ir>,:.  \,  ••  !:i.»*.i  I  -hiu- >  in  n\j«>  liu»" 
I'.-  tif  f«>ii.ih  .  •  ,  '.I  -  I  '•  'I.;"!!.  \\.'..  ■  ..'  i'.''i  iii'.t'  .i' 
t:.«'  ;•  ■.  ■•>  !.m«-:."-»  <•!  .-ai  iy  iiu       1  p-  --i:  p.  r  :«•.!  hi*-  t;''hef 

ail<       .t     ■^    >.:   1',     I'Siri'd    it     I.      .u.   vl 


i".'.Ki,i  j.(.r(  t; .    ;.■  ; 
•«.'*•-  iviP!     ■'    ip  ':.. 
'.'     I*  I    ..:"..      iti    I'i 

•  i-I«'l     ."wLk     I  I     '.K 
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•        '    -J.  Ht'.'l   >  '  H  \'    -IS 
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.ir;»ed  at  Jamaiea  a  nu  re  wreck,  hav- 
•A.  and  upward-^  of  50  W'»i5nded.  The 
•  ■-  .vj-ie  «'iii.-  >.]':'.:}  and  oni'  ^i  '^s  \p.u)s.'^ 
'•.  •'  ;Ii"  "".'lyi.  lui'untuij:  -^  i^uns,  wa> 

v!'  .11.'  e  fuiijlii  Th«*  Knj^liJih  ac- 
>i-nli  Ie>>«,  an«l  tin.'y  ditnini>ii 

•  -■.  v     Tlie  tnith  prohalny  lies 


II 


»•■ 


'   .    .''->   «  ■  :  .'"ot-     !ija:    111    tire    B.ti«    ,.  ■   \a  .  ■•    !■,'     ! 
<     .y\   ■:  i<  . ''hI''*',  fli'-'i^h  :'    \vii«j'.-.:*   I' «•      iiiv  :     '-. 
<(i}ii««!aurt      I   '^:. <•('«.>:- .  ."- i;.eiU«  >tuhli'' ii    •     <■  n 
i:;eat  •ix.hie-'-,  .i  vanefy  «.l  re^t  ;iree>.  uhd '».i/' 
•  oiifrij^.-.     T.'jf  <  i.<rr*«»jn«n<I«  net*    if  hJarrx .  ^«ii« 
j>;.ia)  and  iinjireit-ndmt.  )»r  '\r.-»  ll.at   }•»■   |'t«.««i'». 
re*>jM*el  fnid  ''i.tire  e"Mti  li  !m«;  <•("  hi>  i  ini  i.-j,...  f ,  * 
Ownjs;  li'  '.  -  '."Ot'ei.  hihI  li.c  --ituati  m  !ie  i»r  •;■  i   i  o" 
his  d'  alh.  hi-*  ii.tnie  wi^l  i-\ir  .'••ni.nn  u.-i.  jKind-U  'r.;., 
the  annals  cf  the  ni»')  wi  ila   repr.hlie 

l^rryV  unK-w  ^^l^Vl\^»d  h:n   sn  ij.y  yeais,  l-it  he 
h'CI  no.!ir«'il  iloso'Sidanl- 


i;  \  i>  I  si;    a  .n  I)    T  II  1;    V  K  u  t. 


Shz  saw  a  weariea  man  dimnoiint 
From  his  hot  steed,  and  on  the  brink 

Of  a  small  imaret's  rustic  fount 
Impatient  fling  him  down  to  drink. 

Then  swift  his  haggard  brow  he  turned 
To  the  fair  child  who  fearless  sat, 


Upon  a  brow  more  fierce  than  that, — 
Sullenly  fierce — a  mixture  dire, 
Like  thunder>clouds  of  gloom  and  fire ! 
In  which  the  Pkbi*s  eye  could  read 
Dark  tales  of  numy  a  ruthless  deed.       Laila  Rookh. 
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made  at  a  good  distance,  and  at  6  A.  M.  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  11th  three  sail,  at  once  known  to  be  English 
vessels  of  war,  were  seen  within  three  leagues. 
Barry  now  wore  to  the  northward,  thinking  still  to 
find  the  Spaniards,  but  the  Lauzim  sailing  badly,  he 
was  obliged  to  shorten  sail  to  keep  within  supporting 
distance.  At  length,  one  of  the  strangers  got  so  near 
the  store  ship  that  Barry  advised  Capt.  Greene  to 
throw  overboard  most  of  his  guns,  which  was  done, 
with  the  exception  of  two  stem  chasers,  with  which 
the  Lauzun  opened  on  the  nearest  enemy.  After  this 
the  store  ship  held  way  with  her  pursuers,  and  the 
fourth  vessel,  which  Barry  had  all  along  taken  for  an 
ally,  tacking  toward  him,  the  two  remaining  English 
cruisers  keeping  aloof,  it  was  determined  to  eugage  the 
vessel  that  pressed  the  Lauzun,  in  the  hope  of  still 
saving  the  latter.  This  was  a  delicate  office,  on  ac- 
count of  the  proximity  of  the  two  other  English  ves- 
sels, both  of  which  appeared  to  be  frigates,  and  the 
character  of  the  fourth  stranger  being  still  uncertain. 

As  soon  as  he  had  decided  on  this  step,  Barry 
hauled  up  his  courses,  ran  between  the  Lauzun  and 
her  enemy,  received  several  broadsides  in  so  doing, 
but  held  his  own  fire  until  within  pistol  shot,  when  it 
was  delivered  with  great  eflfect.  A  warm  engage> 
ment  succeeded,  and  lasted  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  when  the  English  vessel  sheered  (mt  c^  the 
combat,  greatly  damaged.  Almost  at  the  same  time, 
her  consorts  made  sail  from  the  Americans,  neither 
having  closed  during  the  engagement.  There  can  be 
little  question  this  movement  was  occasioned  by  the 
approach  of  the  fourth  stranger  who  turned  out  to  be 
a  small  French  two-decker.  Barry  spoke  the  latter, 
when  the  Americans,  in  company  with  their  ally,  made 
a  fruitless  attempt  to  close  again  with  the  enemy. 
Abandoning  this  design,  on  account  of  the  bad  sailing 
of  his  consort,  Barry  took  the  remainder  of  the  money 
out  of  the  Lauzun,  and  reached  home  without  any 
further  adventure. 

In  this  action  the  Alliance  had  14  men  killed  and 
wounded.  John  Brown,  the  Secretary  o(  the  Marine 
Committee,  wrote  to  Barry,  under  the  date  of  May 
10,  1783,  or  after  the  arrival  of  the  Alliance  in  Ame- 
rica—" Mr.  Seagrove  (an  agent  of  the  government  in 
the  West  Indies)  writes  to  me  that  the  vessel  which 
you  engaged  was  a  British  frigate  called  the  Sybell,  of 
32  guns.  She  arrived  at  Jamaica  a  mere  wreck,  hav- 
ing 37  men  killed,  and  upwards  of  50  wounded.  The 
other  two  frigates  were  one  of  36  and  one  of  28  guns." 
James  admits  that  the  Sibyl,  n^punting  28  guns,  was 
the  vessel  that  the  Alliance  fought.  The  English  ac- 
counts make  her  loss  much  less,  and  they  diminish 
the  force  of  her  consorts.  The  truth  probably  lies 
between  the  two  statements.  » 


Barry  continued  in  the  Alliance  for  scxne  time  after 
the  peace,  or  until  she  was  sold  out  of  service,  and  all 
thought  of  maintaining  a  navy  was  abandoned.  He 
then  made  several  voyages  to  India,  conmianding  a 
ship  called  the  Asia.  As  was  common  to  most  of 
those  who  served  America,  much  time  was  lost  in 
soliciting  commutation,  half  pay,  or  other  compensa- 
tion for  wounds  and  dangers,  but  Barry  appears  to 
have  taken  the  wiser  course  of  relying  on  himself  for 
support  before  he  called  on  Jupiter. 

In  1794,  the  country  began  to  feel  the  necessity  of 
possessing  ships  of  war  again,  and  six  captains  were 
appointed.  Of  the  six  that  had  stood  before  him  in 
the  continental  navy,  James  Nicholson  alone  re- 
mained, all  the  rest  having  died  or  been  degraded,  and 
Washington  placed  Barry  first  on  the  list  of  the  new 
appointments,  Nicholson  not  wishing  to  serve  any 
longer.  By  these  means  our  hero  now  became  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  American  navy.  It  was  not 
until  1798,  however,  that  he  got  to  sea  in  the  United 
States  44,  in  which  ship  he  served  until  the  close  of 
the  French  war.  During  the  years  1798, 99  and  1800, 
Barry  cruised  on  the  coast,  commanded  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  made  one  voyage  to  Lisbon.  No  oppor- 
tunity occujrred  for  distinguishing  himself,  though  his 
character  and  example  were  rightly  deemed  to  be  of 
great  importance  to  the  infant  marine.  At  the  peace 
he  was  retained  in  service,  dying  of  an  asthmatic 
affection  September  I3lh,  1803,  and  in  the  59th  year  of 
his  age. 

John  Barry  was  a  man  of  fine  personal  appearance, 
and  great  dignity  of  manner.  His  defects  of  education 
were,  in  a  degree,  repaired  by  strength  of  character  and 
self- improvement.  Like  most  Irishmen  he  was  true 
to  the  country  of  his  adopti(»i,  while  he  retained  all 
the  attachments  of  early  life.  He  supported  his  father 
in  his  later  years,  and  it  is  said  refused  a  bribe  of 
13,000  guineas  to  give  up  the  Efiingham,  when  she 
v/^  carried  up  the  Delaware,  on  the  approach  of  the 
British  army  in  1777.  It  is  also  believed  he  was 
offered  rank  in  the  British  navy  at  the  same  time. 
Of  his  combats,  that  in  the  Raleigh  was  much  the 
most  creditable,  though  it  wanted  the  crowning  cir- 
cumstance of  success ;  evincing  stubborn  resolution, 
great  coolness,  a  variety  of  resources,  and  unfiinching 
courage.  The  correspondence  of  Barry,  while  it  is 
plain  and  unpretending,  proves  that  he  preserved  the 
respect  and  entire  confidence  of  his  cotemporaries. 
Owing  to  his  career,  and  the  situation  he  occupied  at 
his  death,  his  name  will  ever  remain  inseparable  from 
the  annals  c^  the  navy  of  the  republic. 

Barry's  widow  survived  him  many  years,  but  he 
left  no  direct  descendants. 


PARADISE    AND    THE    PERI. 


She  saw  a  wearied  man  dismount 
From  his  hot  steed,  and  cm  the  brink 

Of  a  small  imaret's  rustic  fount 
Impatient  fling  him  down  to  drmk. 

Then  swift  his  haggard  brow  he  tamed 
To  the  fair  child  who  fearless  sal, 


Though  never  yet  hath  day-beam  burned 

Upon  a  brow  more  fierce  than  that, — 
8allenly  fierce— -a  mixture  dire. 
Like  thunder-clouds  of  gloom  and  fire ! 
In  which  the  Pkbi*s  eye  could  read 
Dark  tales  of  many  a  ruthless  deed.       LaUa  Rookk. 


FEELING    VERSUS    BEAUTY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

"  BcT,  Sybil,  you  bare  wmelhiiig  belter  worth  ihaa 

bewtty— jrou  have  geniua,  feeling,  gr^ce,  and  giTied 

Sybil's  dark  eyea  filled  witli  lean,  and,  duping  her 
hands  with  passionate  earoeslneM,  she  eiclaimed — 
"  And  whal  are  Ihey  all  withcwt  il  T  All  men  ehrink 
fron  genius  in  a  woman,  and  they  never  give  an  ugly 
CDA  credit  (or  Jeeiing.  As  to  grace,  Ibere  b  not  one 
is  a  thousand  of  them  that  has  taste  enougb  to  appre- 
date  that  divine  emanation  of  the  bouI.  No,  no, 
ESeanor,  beauly  and  good  temper  are  oil  ihey  ask  in 
OB — gined  with  more  or  leap  we  only  aoooy  or  repel 
lliem.  And  yet — yea — I  will— I  mun  believe  ifaai 
Hamilton  is  an  eioeptlon  to  the  general  rule.  His 
iMIera  are  so  filled  with  loAy  and  generous  sentiment. 
Tbey  ire  so  noble,  >a  chivalric!  He  must  be  superior 
Uall  I  have  seen  and  known  as  yet." 

Sybil  Stanley's  eyea  were  superb — her  mouth  aSec- 
liooale  and  sweel;  bat  she  was  not  beautiful — not 
•Tea  handaorae— and  yel  the  color  went  and  came  ia 
her  cheek  with  such  bewilehing  unexpectedness  that 
her  face  was  always  interesting,  and  ihoee  who  saw 
it  Rice  were  sure  to  look  again.  She  bod  been  be- 
irMhed  in  childhood  to  her  cousin  Hamilton  Herben, 
■1  (he  wish  of  his  dying  father,  and  she  had  not  seen 
him  since  ha  was  a  boy.  He  bod  been  educated  in 
Europe  bat  was  daily  expected  home.  During  the 
paM  year  the  cousins  had  carried  on  a  playful  and 
aflectiooate  correspondence,  of  tiie  latter  part  of  which 
we  will  make  some  extracts. 

Hrriert  to  Sybil. 

Do  not  lelt  me,  SybU,  that  I  must  not  expect  lo  find 
you  beautiful.  The  soul  that  glows  in  your  lellere 
must  speak  in  your  face  also.  It  must  talk  in  change- 
ful and  ever  eloquent  blushes  on  your  cheek,  in  radiont 
glances  from  your  eyes.  It  must  express  itself  in  a 
graceful  and  noble  bearing — it  must  lend  its  rare,  rich 
music  to  your  voice,  its  purity  to  your  smile — I  don't 
tea  for  my  part  bow  you  can  help  being  lovely,  and  I 
will  not  believe  you  to  be  otherwise.  For  years  you 
have  been  my  Ideal,  my  star,  my  dream,  "  my  beauti- 
Ail  hope."  I  have  compared  with  the  sweet  picture 
in  my  heart  the  charms  of  every  land  through  which 
I  have  passed — the  languid  and  voluptuous  grace  of 
the  Spaniard — tbe  impaMioned  loveliness  of  the  dark- 
eyed  Italian — tbe  light,  buoyant,  apirituelle  daughter 
oTgay  and  gorgeous  France — tbe  high-bred,  blooming 
English  belle— all  yield  the  palm  lo  you;  fori  imagine 
that  in  you  are  combined  the  encbantmenti  of  each — 
grace,  feeling,  reGnemenl,  vivacity  and   wit — they 

must  all  meet  in  my  Sybd 

Sgbii  IB  Hiriett, 

Haokilloo,  1  imiriorc  you  not  to  cone  to  me  with 


thai  false  and  fatal  dream  of  beauty  in  your  soul ;  it 
cannot  be  realiied  in  me,  and  your  disappiHntmeDl 
will  destroy  yonr  love.  I  wrote  this  morning  scute 
playful  verses  on  the  sutfect— but  Ibougfa  wriueii  half 
jest  you  most  read  them  in  earnest — 

I :  eome  nol  to  mo,  if  Tva  sigh  for  the  qilendor 
That  'neuh  iha  luh  Ughlsos,  hi  Beanly'i  Uue  eye, 
lave  naught  hut  affection,  tme,  timid  and  lender ', 
l(  this  he  not  dear  lo  jrou — ail  to  yuu — tly ! 
ir  seek  nol  my  aide,  if  the  grace  of  a  ringlet, 
niai  goldmlr  floats,  too  beguiling  can  be ; 
lore  sueh  u  yours  b  can  na'ei  want  a  wuiglet, — 


Sybil  was  dancing  through  the  garden,  with  bei 
little  baby  brixher  moiuiled  on  ber  baiJi  and  clinging 
with  his  dimpled  limbs  around  ber— her  classic  heed 
half  turned  lo  meet  tbe  happy  smile  of  her  playmate, 
ber  dark  curls  floating  fr«n  her  forehead,  her  eyea, 
cheeks  and  lips  kindled  with  tbe  glow  of  cxercbe, 
and  tbe  grace  of  her  fine  form  charmingly  developed 
by  the  altitude — ahe  met  the  gaze  of  a  young  man  who 
was  just  entering  tbe  gate — her  heart  told  ber  at  once 

ground  she  Blood  for  an  instant  perfectly  still,  with 
locked  bands  and  drooping  head,  in  an  attitude  of  en- 
chanting timidity.  Hamillon  Herbert  sprung  forward 
with  a  smile,  which  gloriously  illumued  his  dark  and 
noble  face,  and  exclaimed—"  Sybil '.  It  u  Sybil,  »  it 
ntX?"  The  clasped  bands  were  placed  franklyand 
aflectiooBiely  m  his,  and,  for  a  moment,  there  was  an 
eloquent  pause  of  wordlees  emotion. 

Preparations  were  making  for  the  wedding,  when 
one  morning  Sybil  received  a  letter  from  a  yomg 
coiBin,  reminding  her  of  a  promise  made  yeani  before, 
that  she  ehculd  be  her^idemaid.  A  shadow  crossed 
the  bank,  sweet  face  d  our  heroine  when  alke  read 
epislle.    "I  am  ao  sorry,"  alke  exclaimed,  aaehe 


placed  it  in  ber  lo 


I  nothing  to  beaonyfor,  Sybil,"  si 


taple, 


sentimental  perhaps ;  but  the  love  she  evidently  feeli 
for  you  would  redeem  a  graverfault  than  that.  Isthis 
Iter  real  name— Zephyrine  ?" 

"  Oh  no!  she  was  christened  Nancy,  alter  my  *nnl; 
but  she  adopted  this  yean  ago,  and  insists  upon  her 
friends  calling  her  so," 

Herbert   smiled— "And  why  do  you  regret  her 
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Sybil  colored  and  was  silent—but  there  was  an  ex- 
pression of  pain  on  her  ingenuous  face  which  in- 
terested and  surprised  her  lover,  and  he  repeated  his 
question  more  earnestly. 

**  I  will  tell  you,  Hamilton,"  she  said,  raising  her 
eyes  to  his,  "  at  the  risk  of  being  misunderstood.  I 
will  tell  you  frankly,  because  I  think  it  my  duty.  My 
cousin  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  I  dread  the  effect 
of  her  beauty  upon  you." 

"  Sybil !  can  fou  be  so  weak?" 

"  I  dread  it  for  my  own  sake,  cousin — still  more  for 
yours.  If  you  trust  her — if  you  love  her,  you  are 
lost!" 

"  Oh,  Sybil !  her  letter  is  simplicity  itself,  and  she 
seems  to  worship  ycm." 

Sybil  burst  into  tears. 

CHAPTER  n. 

Heed  not  her  sigh, 

'T  is  Falsehood's  breath ; 
Trust  not  her  eye. 

Belief  is  death. 

It  was  winter — the  wedding  was  to  take  place  in 
three  weeks.  The  Stanleys  had  returned  to  New 
York  from  their  country  seat,  and  Herbert  one  even- 
ing was  alone  in  the  conservatory  attached  to  Sybil's 
sitting-room.  A  Croton  fountain  played  in  the  centre. 
He  was  leaning  against  a  pillar,  and  gazing  down  into 
the  marble  basin,  when  suddenly  a  face,  delicately 
beautiful,  smiled  from  the  water  and  vanished.  He 
started  and  tiuned.  A  slight  rustle  among  the  plants, 
as  of  some  one  gliding  swiAly  away,  was  all  that  be- 
trayed the  presence  of  another.  He  returned  to  the 
sitting-room,  restless  and  wondering;  but  Sybil  came 
in,  looking  paler  than  usual,  and  the  trouble  in  that 
dear  face  recalled  him  to  himself. 

"  What  ails  you,  dearest  ?"  he  asked. 

" Nothing !— but — she  has  come!"  said  the  poor 
girl  in  a  low  voice,  then,  passionately  clasping  her 
hands,  she  bent  an  earnest,  almost  imploring,  gaze 
upon  his  face. 

"  Who,  Syba  ?— who  has  come  ?" 

"  My  cousin." 

"  Zephyrine  ?" 

At  this  moment  the  door  softly  opened,  and  a  light, 
airy-looking  creature — lovely  as  a  dream — stole  into 
the  room,  simk  upon  a  foostool  at  Sybil's  feet,  and, 
leaning  her  head  on  her  cousin's  lap,  looked  up  to 
Herbert  through  the  soft  fair  curls  that  fell  over  her 
face,  and  saki,  in  a  voice  bewitchingly,  childishly 
sweet,  and  with  a  naive  and  simple  earnestness  of 
manner — 

**  Are  you  my  Cousin  Hamilton  ?" 

The  words  were  nothing,  but  the  enchanting 
melody  of  her  tone,  the  exquisite,  childlike  grace  of 
her  attitude,  the  ineffable  expression  of  those  lovely 
eyes,  all  told  upon  his  heart,  and  for  a  moment  he 
was  perfectly  bewildered  with  delight,  surprise  and 
admiration.    He  gazed  from  one  to  the  other. 

<*  Yes,  Zephyrine,"  said  Sybil,  very  quietly ;  "  this 
is  our  cousin,  Hamilton  Herbert." 

The  beauty  put  up  a  little  hand  daalingly  white, 


drew  back  the  curls  from  her  eyes  and  said,  with  an 
arch  smile,  *'  Why  don't  you  ask  me  how  I  do ?" 
« Gifted  with  a  rare  and  peculiar  charm,  her  voice 
and  manner  lent  a  grace  to  these  simple  questioiis 
which  Hamilton  knew  not  how  to  resist. 

With  a  woman's  instinct,  Sybil  saw  that  the  spell 
was  at  work.  She  dared  not  remain  lest  she  should 
betray  her  feelings,  and,  coldly  releasing  herself  from 
Zephyrine's  embrace,  she  left  the  room. 

The  yoimg  girl  remained  seated  on  the  footstool  at 
Herbert's  feet,  and,  raising  her  eyes  full  of  tears  to 
his  face,  with  a  touching  expression  of  sorrow,  she 
said — "  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  make  Sybil  love  me  as 
I  love  her.  She  is  so  good  and  so  intellectual — so 
superior  to  me — she  is  just  such  a  friend  as  I  need, 
for  I  am  very  wild  and  inexperienced.  I  want  some 
one  to  guide  me  and  to  teach  me.  But  she  is  always 
so  cold  that  I  am  afraid  of  her.  I  lost  my  mother 
when  I  was  very  young,  and  I  do  a  thousand  things  I 
ought  not  to — will  yofi  be  my  friend,  Cousin  Hamil- 
ton?" 

There  was  no  resisting  this  appeal — so  artless,  so 
^smfiding,  so  tender.     Hamilton  replied  to  it  with 
affectionate   fervor,    and   the   cousins  were   sworn 
friends  from  that  hour. 

"  Do  go  away,  child,"  exclaimed  Zephyrine,  and 
her  delicate  cheek  flushed  with  anger  as  she  spoke, 
for  little  Willie,  Sybil's  brother,  attracted  by  her 
beauty,  had  climbed  the  sofa  by  her  side,  and  was 
stroking  her  lovely  hair.  "  Go  and  play — do,  I  can't 
bear  children."  Willie  gazed  at  her  for  a  moment, 
with  his  large  eyes  full  of  sorrowful  wonder,  and  then 
slowly  returned  to  his  playthings  on  the  rug  at  Sybil's 
feet. 

A  well-known  step  was  heard  on  the  stairs.  Zephy- 
rine spnmg  from  the  couch,  and,  flinging  her  fairy 
form  on  the  floor  by  his  side  in  the  most  picturesque 
manner  imaginable,  began  to  caress  the  boy  with 
great  apparent  fondness. 

"  What  a  charming  tableau !"  said  Herbert,  as  he 
entered.    "  Is  n't  it,  Sybil  ?" 

"  Very,"  she  replied,  with  a  slight  ciurl  of  her  grace- 
ful lip. 

Herbert  looked  surprised  and  displeased  at  her  tone, 
but  Willie  withdrew  from  Zephyrine's  embrace,  and, 
nestling  close  to  his  sister,  said  simply,  "Just  now, 
cousin,  you  pushed  me  away  from  you,  and  said  you 
could  n't  bear  children,  and  I  don't  want  you  to  play 
with  me  if  you  do  n't  love  me." 

The  discomfited  beauty  colored,  but  exclaimed, 
"  Willie !  what  a  fib  you  are  telling !" 

'<  Sister,"  said  Willie,"  what  does  '  fib'  mean  7" 

"  It  means  an  imtruth,  dear." 

'*  But  I  have  not  told  an  untruth,  Sybil." 

"No,  darling." 

Zephyrine  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  teemed  to 
be  weeping — her  sweet  voice  faltered  as  she  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh,  Sybil,  how  unkind  you  always  are  to 
me !  You  know  I  was  only  in  play  when  I  pushed 
Willie." 

Sybil  was  silent  and  the  beauty  sobbed  audibly. 
Hamilton,  touched  by  her  sorrow,  ooold  not  help  saying, 
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"  Y(m  are  indeed  ungenerous,  cousin.  Do  yoa  not 
see  that  you  have  deeply  griered  her  ?" 

Sybil  resolutely  shut  her  eyes  to  hyie  the  tears  t^t 
angnish  forced  into  them,  and,  with  a  slight  quiver  of 
her  lip,  bent  over  her  work — but  Willie,  with  the  in- 
stinct of  a  loving  heart,  felt  that  she  was  suffering,  and, 
qnringing  into  her  arms,  put  his  round  her  neck. 
**  Let  us  go  up  stairs  away  from  them,"  he  whispered. 

And  again  Herbert  was  left  alone  with  his  danger- 
ous companion,  and  again  was  he  beguiled  into 
sympathy  and  confidence  by  the  alluring  grace  and 
pleading  tenderness  of  her  manner. 

Thus  it  went  on — the  lovers  gradually  and  almost 
imperceptibly  estranged  from  each  other,  and  Zephy- 
line  winding  herself  like  a  beautiful  serpent  around 
the  heart  of  her  victim. 

One  evening  she  tripped  into  the  room  where  Her- 
bert and  Sybil  were  sitting,  dressed  for  a  fancy  ball, 
in  the  becoming  costume  of  a  Sicilian  boatwcnnan' 
Her  beautiful  hair,  partly  confined  by  a  net  whose 
crimson  tassels  mingled  on  her  cheek  with  a  rich  pro- 
fusion of  golden  curls — the  small  black  hat  placed 
coquettishly  on  one  side — the  short,  full,  gray  petti- 
coat, striped  wi\h  red — the  bodice  of  green  velvet — 
the  little  dainty  slippers,  with  crimson  lacings  crossed 
and  recrossed  over  her  delicate  ankles — and  the  light, 
shining  over,  which  she  held  with  graceful  ease — the 
whole  was  exquisitely  picturesque.  She  was  singing 
gaily  a  boat-song,  as  she  came  in,  and  Herbert,  more 
than  ever  enchanted,  playfully  joined  in  the  chorus. 

Oh  !  share  my  bark  ! — the  night  is  dark, 

And  wild  the  wintry  weather ; 
And  Love  will  light  hiii  taper  bright ; 

We  '11  gaily  row  together  ! 

"  Cousin  Hamilton,  I  came  to  persuade  you  to  go 
to  the  ball  with  me.  You  are  not  obliged  to  be  in 
costume — do  come !  there  's  a  dear  cousin !"  and, 
leaning  on  his  arm,  she  looked  up  coaxingly  in  his 
-face. 

*'  Sybil,"  said  Herbert,  hesitatingly. 

"Do  not  hesitate  on  my  account,  cousin,"  said 
Sybil,  proudly. 

Herbert  went,  and,  on  his  return  home  at  night, 
found  in  his  room  a  letter,  which  almost  brought  him 
to  his  senses. 

"  Dear  cousin — It  is  time  I  should  free  you  from  an 
engagement,  which  is  evidently  a  restraint  to  your 
heart.  I  do  it  cordially.  Farewell !  and  may  God  be 
with  you !    Your  sincere  friend, 

"  Sybil  Stanley." 

Such  was  the  letter  which  the  proud  girl  wrote  to 
her  lover,  but  the  following  lines,  written  in  a  journal 
and  blotted  with  tears,  are  a  better  transcript  of  her 
feelings  at  the  time : 

'I 

Go,  then,  forever  I  suice  your  heart 
Con  stoop  to  one  so  light,  so  vain. 

Though  Hope  must  perish  if  we  part. 
With  calm  resolve  1  break  the  chain. 

Go,  then,  forever,  at  the  shrine 

Of  Beauty  bend  that  noble  brow. 
Pour  forth  the  love  /  dreamed  divine. 

And  inor$  than  wcute  wild  Passion's  vow. 


Yes,  yes !  her  eyes  are  stars  of  night — 
Her  cheek,  a  rose  in  dainty  bloom — 

Her  radiant  smile,  the  morning's  light — 
Her  sigh,  the  violet's  soft  perfume. 

Go,  then,  forever  !  leave  the  sool 
From  which  your  lightest  look  or  tone — 

As  zephyr  o'er  the  air-harp  stole- 
Could  wake  a  music  all  your  own. 

Leave,  leave  me  with  my  breaking  heart — 
If  Grief  would  let  me,  I  could  smile, 

To  see  an  idle  toy  of  art. 
So  grand  a  soul  as  yours  beguile. 

But  when,  through  Beauty's  veil  of  light, 
You  seek  in  vain  for  Feeling's  fire, 

Remember  one — whose  day  is  night — 
Who  breaks,  for  you,  her  heart  and  lyre ! 

Herbert  came  the  next  day  to  remonstrate  with 
Sybil — wh(»n  he  still  loved — to  own  his  momentary 
infatuation  and  to  implore  her  to  forgive  it ;  but  he 
had  hardly  seated  himself  to  await  her  coming,  when 
Zephyrine,  in  her  childish  morning  dress,  looking 
fresh  and  sweet  as  a  rose-bud,  came  dancing  into  the 
room,  and,  seeing  his  look  of  sadness,  flew  to  his  side, 
laid  her  light  band  upon  his  forehead  and  asked,  in  a 
voice  of  touching  tenderness,  if  he  were  ill.  With  a 
moment^s  stru^le,  Herbert  yielded  (Xice  more  to  the 
strange  charm  of  the  little  enchantress.  Poor  Sybil 
was  again  forgotten,  and  Zephyrine  was  listening, 
"  with  downcast  eyes  and  modest  grace,"  to  a  fervent 
declaration  of  love,  when  a  voice,  which  made  her 
start  with  clasped  hands  from  the  half  embrace  in 
which  he  held  her,  was  beard  in  the  hall. 

"  'T  is  he  I — he  lias  come  I"  she  exclaimed. 

"He  I    Who?    What  do  you  mean,  Zephyrine ?" 

"Hush!"  said  the  little  actress,  placing  her  finger 
on  her  lovely  mouth,  in  a  ILsiening  attitude. 

A  young,  dissipated-looking  man  entered  the  room. 

"How  are  you,  Zeph?"  said  he,  coolly  drawing 
her  toward  him,  and  imprinting  a  kiss  upon  her  cheek. 

"  Oh !  Charles !  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come  at 
last !  I  have  been  so  unhappy  I  Why  did  you  stay 
so  long?     Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Herbert." 

It  was  evidently  an  engagement.  With  one  re- 
proachful look  to  the  beautiful  coquette,  whose  only 
reply  was  a  light  laugh  and  a  graceful  but  saucy 
shake  of  the  head,  Herbert  left  the  lovers  to  them- 
selves. 

Sybil  had  long  ago  discovered  the  utter  heartless- 
ness — the  consummate  duplicity  of  Zephyrine's  cha- 
racter. She  had  known  more  than  one  noble  heart 
victimized  by  her  fascinating  arts,  and  had  therefore 
dreaded  her  power  upon  Herbert.  She  was  aware  of, 
but  had  thoughtlessly  promised  to  keep  secret,  her  en- 
gagement to  Mivray,  who  was  a  handsome,  good- 
natured,  but  shallow-brained  and  shallow-hearted 
youth,  very  rich  and  very  dissipated. 

The  reader  must  guess  if  Sybil  forgave  her  lover. 
I  can  only  say  that  the  last  time  I  saw  her,  she  was 
smoothing,  with  a  mother's  care,  the  silken  curls  of  a 
beautiful  little  girl,  whose  dark  eyes  were  very  like 
those  of  a  certain  wight  we  wot  of  by  the  name  of 
Hamilton  Herbert 
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In  the  valley  of  the  Pegnitz,  where  acroes  broad  meadow 

lands 
Rise  the  blae  Franconian  mountains,  Nuremberg,  the 

ancient,  stands. 
Quaint  old  town  of  toil  and  traffic,  quaint  old  town  of  art 

and  song, 
Memories  haunt  thy  pointed  gables,  lUce  the  rooks  that 

round  them  throng. 

Memories  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  Emperors,  rough 

and  bold. 
Had  their  dwelling  in  thy  Custle,  time  defying,  centuries 

old; 
And  thy  brave  and  thriAy  burghers  boasted  in  their  nucoulh 

rh>'rae, 
That  their  great  Imperial  City  stretched  its  hand  through 

every  clime.  (I) 

In  the  court-yard  of  the  Castle,  bound  with  many  an  iron 

band. 
Waves  the  mighty  linden  planted  by  Queen  Cunigunde^s 

hand. 
On  tlie  square  the  oriel  window,  where  in  old  heroic  days 
Sat  the  poet  Melchiur  smgmgKaider  Maximilian's  praise.  (3) 

Every  where  I  see  around  me  rise  the  wondrous  world  of 

Art- 
Fountains  wrought  with  richest  sculpture  standing  in  the 

common  mart, 
And  above  cathedral  doorways  tuiitits  and  bitshops  carved 

in  stone, 
By  a  former  age  cominiwioned  as  apostles  to  our  o^vn. 

In  the  church  of  sainted  Sebald  sleeps  enshrined  his  holy 

dust, 
And  in  bronze  the  Twelve  Apostles  guard  from  age  to  age 

their  trust ; 
In  lUe  church  of  sainted  Lawrence  stands  a  pix  of  sculpture 

rare, 
Like  the  foamy  sheaf  of  fountaiiia,  rising  through  the 

painted  air,  (3) 

Here,  when  Art  was  still  Religion,  with  a  simple,  revereot 

heart, 
Lived  and  labored  Albrecht  Diirer,  the  Evangelist  of  Art ; 
Hence  in  silence  and  in  sorrow,  toiling  still  with  busy 

hand. 
Like  an  emigrant  he  wandered,  seeking  for  the  Better 

Land. 


Emigravit  is  the  inscription  on  the  tomlMrtcme  where  he 

lies; 
Dead  he  is  not — but  departed— for  the  Artist  never  dies. 
Fairer  seems  the  ancient  city,  and  the  sunshine  seems  more 

fair. 
That  he  once  has  trod  its  pavement,  that  he  once  has 

breathed  its  air ! 

Through  these  streets  so  btoad  and  stately,  these  obscnre 

and  dismal  lanes, 
Walked  of  yore  the  Mastersingers,  clianting  rude  poetic 

strains. 
From  remote  and  sunless  suburbs,  came  they  to  the  friendly 

guild. 


As  the  weaver  plied  the  shuttle,  wove  he  too  the  mystio 

rhyme. 
And  the  smith  his  iron  measures  hammered  to  the  anvil's 

chime ; 
Thanking  God,  whose  boundless  wisdom  makes  the  flowers 

of  poesy  bloom 
In  the  forge's  dust  and  cinders,  in  the  tissnes  of  the  loom. 


Here  Hans  Sachs,  the  cobbler-poet,  laureate  of  the  gentle 

craft, 
Wisest  of  the  Twelve  Wise  MaMers,  in  huge  folios  sang 

and  laughed ;  (4) 
But  his  house  is  now  an  ale-house,  with  a  nicely  sanded 

floor. 
And  a  garland  in  the  window,  mid  his  face  above  the  door ; 

Painted  by  some  humble  artist,  us  in  Adam  Puschman's 

song,  (5) 
As  the  old  man  gray  and  dove-like,  with  his  great  beard 

white  and  long. 
And  at  night  the  swart  mechanic  comes  to  drown  his  cark 

and  care, 
QuaiTmg  ale  from  pewter  tankards,  in  the  Master's  antique 

chair. 

Vanished  is  the  ancient  splendor,  and  before  my  dreamy 
eye 

Wave  these  mingling  shapes  and  figures,  like  a  faded 
tapestry. 

Not  thy  Councils,  not  thy  Kaisers  win  for  thee  the  world's 
regard, 

But  thy  painter  Albrecht  Diirer  and  Hans  Sachs  thy  cob- 
bler bard. 

Thus,  O  Nuremberg,  a  wanderer  from  a  region  far  away. 
As  he  paced  thy  streets  aiKl  court- yards,  sang  in  thought 

his  careless  lay ; 
Gaihcriiig  from  the  pavement's  crevice,  as  a  floweret  of 

the  soil, 
The  nobility  of  labor,  the  long  pedigree  of  toil. 


NOTES. 

(1)  The  old  popular  proverb  m  rhyme- 

Nuremberg's  hand 
Goes  through  every  land. 

(2)  Melchior  Pfinzing,  author  of  Tev^ank^  the  raoit 
celebrated  German  poem  ot'  the  sixteenth  ceniurv.  The 
hero  'was  the  reigning  Emperor  Maximilian ;  and  the  poem 
was  to  the  Germans  of  that  day,  what  the  Orlando  Furioao 

was  to  the  Italians.  .      ,      v.  •  ^r    , 

(3)  This  talwrnacle  or  pix  is  of  white  stone,  sixtjr  feet 
high,  and  stands  near  the  painted  windows  of  the  choir. 

(4)  The  Twelve  Wise  Alusicrs  was  the  title  of  the  ori- 
ginal corpcuaiion  of  the  Mastersingers.  Hans  Sachs,  the 
Cobbler  of  Nuremberg,  though  iMrt  one  of  the  original 
Twelve,  was  the  most  renowned  of  the  Mastersingers,  •• 
well  as  the  most  voluminous.  He  flourished  in  the  six- 
teenth ceaiury;  and  left  behind  him  thirty-four  folio  vo- 
lumes of  manuscript,  Cdiitaining  two  hundred  and  eight 
plays,  one  thousand  and  seven  hundred  comic  tales,  and 
between  four  and  five  thousand  lyric  poems.        ,     .  _ 

iH)  Adam  Puschman,  ui  his  p«)em  on  the  Death  of  Hbbs 
Sachs,  describes  him  as  he  appeared  in  a  vision— 

Au  old  man, 

Gray  and  white,  and  dove-like, 

Who  had,  in  sooth,  a  ureal  beard. 
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THE    SMITH    OF    AUGSBURG. 

A     LEGEND.* 


BY  MRS.  E.  F.  2LLET. 


Three  hundred  years  ago  there  lived  at  Augsburg 
a  lad  named  Willibald,  apprentice  to  a  smith,  whose 
diligence  and  indiu«try  obtained  him  tlie  approval  and 
regard  of  his  master,  while  his  good  nature  and  oblig- 
ing disposition  caused  him  to  be  a  favorite  with  all 
who  knew  him.  His  master,  in  truth,  so  highly  esti- 
mated his  skillfulncss  and  excellent  workmanship, 
that,  when  the  boy  grew  into  a  man,  he  offered  to 
make  him  his  partner,  and  moreover  hinted  that  he 
was  not  displeased  at  the  young  man's  friendship 
with  his  daughter. 

Now,  this  alarmed  Willibald,  who,  though  certainly 
much  favored  by  the  young  lady,  was  quite  free  from 
any  feeling  of  love  for  her.  He  replied  to  all  her  ad- 
vances with  distant  though  profound  respect ;  and  the 
reason  of  his  coldness  was  apparent. 

In  the  small  house  opposite  lived  Dame  Martha,  a 
respectable  widow,  with  a  granddaughter  of  uncom- 
mon loveliness,  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  The 
sweet  face  of  the  young  Ellen  had  quite  captivated 
the  heart  of  Willibald ;  and  when  he  saw  her  through 
the  window,  or  the  open  door,  neatly  dressed,  sitting 
at  the  spinning  wheel,  or  beard  her  clear  voice  war- 
bling hymns,  he  thought  there  could  be  no  happiness 
so  great  as  that  of  calling  her  his  own.  Ellen  was 
her  grandam's  darling,  and  the  delight  of  her  eyes, 
and  the  old  woman  seldom  sufl'ered  her  to  stir  from 
her  sight.  So  that  there  was  no  opportunity  for  the 
youth  to  declare  the  passion  with  which  the  fair  girl 
had  inspired  him. 

For  a  long  while  did  Willibald  wish  in  vain  for 
some  pretence  for  a  visit  to  their  dwelling,  but  for- 
tune at  length  favored  him.  One  day,  when  the  snow 
and  ice  made  the  ground  so  slippery  as  to  be  danger- 
ous to  an  infirm  person,  he  saw  Dame  Martha  coming 
out  of  the  church  alone.  He  hastened  to  orter  her  the 
assistance  of  his  arm,  and  conducted  her  home.  She 
invited  him  to  enter,  for  she  thought  to  herself  that 
only  a  very  worthy  young  man  would  be  so  courte- 
ously attentive  to  an  aged  dame.  She  offered  him 
also  a  cup  of  beer,  which  the  pretty  Ellen  presented 
with  her  own  hands. 

Who  was  now  happier  than  Willibald  ?  From  this 
day  he  was  one  of  Dame  Martha's  most  frequent 
visiters,  and  was  always  received  with  a  welcome. 
In  process  of  time,  he  made  bold  to  lay  open  his  heart 
to  the  old  woman,  and  ask  permission  to  make  love 
to  her  granddaughter.    •*  My  dear  young  friend,"  was 

»  There  is  much  meaning  in  some  of  the  old  German 

fopular  legends ;  one  could  construct  a  moral  tale  on  the 
iiils  Ircquemly  afforded.    Here  is  one  1  have  picked  up  at 
random,  and  give  as  simple  as  possible. 


her  reply,  "  I  have  the  highest  esteem  for  you,  ancl^^ 
indeed,  could  never  wish  for  Ellen  a  better  husband 
than  yourself.  I  believe  she  loves  you,  too,  as  much 
as  becomes  a  dam.sel ;  but  you  have  not  yet  sufficient 
for  the  support  of  a  wife.  I  can  give  my  little  girl 
nothing  except  a  good  stock  of  clothing  as  her  portion, 
and  it  is  not  the  part  of  prudence  to  commence  life  by 
falling  into  debt.  Save  from  your  wages  a  decent 
sum,  say  thirty  gold  pieces ;  that  will  be  enough,  as  I 
know,  for  a  beginning,  then  come  and  receive  your 
bride  with  my  blessing." 

Willibald  was  almost  beside  himself  with  joy.  He 
had  now  an  object  for  labor  and  frugality,  and  he  re- 
doubled his  industry,  laying  by  carefully  all  he  made. 
Ellen  assisted  him,  for  she  was  much  attached  to  him, 
and  spun  more  briskly  than  ever,  now  that  she  was 
permitted  to  add  her  small  savings  to  her  lover's  store. 
The  lovers  met  less  frequently,  but  their  time  passed 
pleasantly,  for  tlicy  were  both  incessantly  occupied, 
with  hope  to  animate  their  toil.  Every  Sunday  even- 
ing Willibald  went  over  to  Dame  Martha's,  and  told 
her  how  much  he  had  earned  and  saved  the  preceding 
week.  Thus  the  weeks  passed,  and  eighteen  months 
rolled  by,  and  the  young  smith  with  joy  announced 
himself  master  of  five-and-twenty  gold  pieces. 

About  this  time  Dame  Martha  became  indisposed 
with  a  bad  cough,  which  rendered  her  almost  help- 
less, at  least  quite  unable  to  work  according  to  her 
custom.  Her  physician  prescribed  change  of  air,  and 
said  a  longer  abode  in  the  narrow  and  confined  streets 
of  the  city  would  kill  her.  She  must  remove  to  the 
country.  The  dame  followed  this  advice,  and  took  a 
little  cottage  in  the  suburbs,  about  an  hour's  walk 
from  the  city. 

Willibald  was  grieved  enough  when  he  found  him- 
self so  far  from  his  beloved ;  but  he  lov^  her  the 
more,  and  proved  the  truth  of  the  old  proverb,  "  the 
further  off  the  charmer,  the  dearer  the  way  to  her." 
Every  Sunday  he  went  to  visit  her,  and  thought  the 
air  of  the  country  even  improved  her  beauty. 

One  day,  as  Willibald  approached  the  house,  EUeo 
came  to  meet  him  weeping.  She  sobbed  bitterly  as 
he  drew  near,  and  exclaimed,  '*  Ah,  Willibald,  what 
a  misfortune !" 

"  You  know  it,  then !"  cried  he,  with  faltering  voice. 

"  What — no — what  ?"  asked  Ellen,  quickly  and 
eagerly. 

"  That  I  have  been  robbed  of  my  box  of  money," 
answered  the  youth,  in  a  tone  of  anguish.  "  I  could 
find  it  nowhere  this  morning ;  some  one  has  stolen  it 
You  see  all  ouur  prudence  and  foresight  has  gone  for 
nothing." 
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"Alas!"  replied  Ellen,  "then  mwfortunes  never 
come^ single!  Yesterday  morning  a  rich  gentleman 
came  to  our  cottage.  He  asked  for  a  drink  of  water, 
and  when  I  handed  it  to  him,  looked  at  me  earnestly, 
and  asked  if  I  would  go  with  him  and  be  his  wife.  I 
answered  '  no,'  but  be  returned  early  this  morning, 
and  demanded  me  of  my  grandam.  His  name  is 
Werner;  he  is  a  rich  merchant  from  Ulm.  Even 
now  he  is  sitting  in  the  room  yonder,  with  my  grandam, 
drinking  wine,  and  telling  her  of  his  house  and  lands, 
while  his  servant,  who  stands  by  the  chimney,  con- 
firms everything  he  says.  Bat  be  comforted,  dear 
Willibald ;  my  grandam  may  say  what  she  will,  I 
will  die  rather  than  be  faithless  to  you  !'* 

Here  Dame  Martha  came  out  <^  the  house,  and 
commanded  Ellen  to  go  in  directly.  The  poor  g^rl 
was  forced  to  obey;  and  the  old  woman  said  to 
Wiilibcdd,  "  Young  man,  I  came  to  say  to  you  that  I 
think  it  best  you  should  come  no  more  to  my  cottage. 
A  rich  man  is  a  suitor  to  my  Ellen,  and  it  is  my  duty 
to  do  what  is  for  her  good.  I  say  nothing  of  myself 
and  my  infirm  age ;  I  could  cheerfully  bear  hardship, 
but  I  wish  to  see  her  surrounded  by  comfort  and  ele- 
gance. I  put  it  to  yourself— -what  could  you  offer  the 
girl  ?  Would  you  have  her  bind  herself  to  poverty 
and  toil,  now  when  she  may  place  herself  in  ease  and 
affluence?" 

"Very  good — very  good.  Dame  Martha!"  cried 
Willibald,  half  choking  with  emotion.  "I  say  nothing 
of  your  conduct !  If  you  choose  to  break  an  honest 
fellow's  heart — and  your  own  word  also^-'t  is  all  the 
same  to  you !" 

"But,  Willibald,"  persisted  the  dame,  "Ibten  to 
me" — but  the  impetuous  youth  was  already  several 
paces  off.  She  called  after  him,  but  the  sound  of  her 
voice  did  not  serve  to  check  the  mad  speed  at  which 
he  rushed  on.  Despair  drove  him ;  and  he  slacked 
not  hi«t  pace  till  he  found  himself  in  the  open  fields, 
night  gathering  around  him.  It  was  darker  night, 
however,  in  bis  own  breast.  He  threw  himself  on  the 
ground  and  cursed  himself  and  his  destiny — for  no 
tears  would  come  to  his  relief.  When  he  thought, 
too,  of  Ellen,  and  her  wretchedness,  his  heart  was 
like  to  break. 

Some  hours  must  have  passed  uimiarked  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  his  grief,  for  it  was  late  when  he  rose, 
and  tried  to  his  find  way  homeward.  AAer  wander- 
ing about  some  time,  without  being  able  to  discover 
the  road,  he  found  that  he  was  in  a  chivch-yard.  The 
tall  spire  of  the  church  was  visible  at  some  distance, 
in  relief  against  the  drifting  clouds.  "  There  is  the 
house  where  the  people  go  to  pray,"  murmured  the 
youth  bitterly.  "  Have  I  not  also  prajred,  have  I  not 
toiled,  have  I  not  denied  myself?  Have  I  not  kept 
my  soul  from  taint  of  sin  ?  And  what  is  my  reward  ? 
Ellen  is  lost  to  me.  Prayers  will  not  give  her  back ; 
else  could  I  pray — aye,  to  the  bad  fiend  himself— and 
promise  to  be  his,  so  she  would  be  mine !" 

Scarce  had  the  distracted  youth  uttered  these  wild 
words,  when  a  sound  of  shrill  laughter  near  startled 
him,  and,  looking  round,  he  saw  a  figure  which  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  by  the  well-known 
horns  and  cloven  foot.     "I  am  here,"  cried  he  in 


hoarse  tones,  "  at  your  service,  and  reedy  to  do  your 
bidding;  asking  only  a  small  service  in  return." 

"What  is  that?"  Willibald  mustered  courage  to 
say,  though  he  trembled  all  over. 

"  You  are,  as  I  happen  to  know,"  said  the  fiend, 
"an  excellent  smith.  I  have  a  piece  of  work  for  you. 
Follow  me;  I  will  take  you  to  a  spot  where  lies 
buried  one  of  my  subjects.  You  must  make  me  an 
iron  railing  round  this  grave ;  and,  in  reward,  I  will 
give  you  your  bride." 

"  If  you  have  nothing  more  to  ask,  I  am  content," 
replied  the  young  man. 

"  This  is  all ;  but  it  is  a  harder  task  than  yon 
imagine.  You  have  but  one  hour  to  work.  At  twelve 
you  must  begin,  and  the  railing  must  be  completed  by 
the  time  the  clock  strikes  one.  If  it  is  done,  you  are 
free ;  if  not,  you  belong  to  me  forever." 

Willibald  paused  an  instant,  but  a  flood  of  wild 
thoughts  came  rushing  upon  his  brain ;  and  the  pas- 
sionate desire  to  snatch  Ellen  from  his  rival  over- 
came all  his  prudence.  He  pledged  himself  to  the 
imhallowed  contract,  and  followed  the  fiend,  who 
hobbled  on  till  he  stood  by  a  new-made  grave.  "  To 
your  work,  my  lad,"  he  cried,  and  vanished. 

At  the  same  instant,  Willibald  saw  fire  spring  out  of 
the  ground  beside  him,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of 
several  bars  of  iron,  and  the  tools  of  his  trade.  The 
clock  on  the  church-tower  struck  twelve,  and,  start- 
ing, he  betook  himself  to  work.  So  diligently  did  he 
apply  himself,  that  the  work  grew  rapidly  under  his 
hand ;  the  railing  was  almost  finished.  '  A  single 
screw  only  was  wanting  to  complete  it,  when  the  dull 
sound  of  the  clock  was  heard  striking  one,  and  Willi- 
bald fell  to  the  ground  insensible. 

When  his  sense  returned  it  was  morning,  the  sun 
was  shining  brightly,  and  he  thought  all  that  had 
passed  a  wild  dream.  But  a  sight  of  the  railing  nearly 
finished  around  the  grave,  and  a  rusty  bar  of  iron 
lying  on  the  ground,  convinced  him  of  its  reality. 
There  was,  however,  no  trace  of  the  fire,  and  the 
tools  had  disappeared. 

Full  of  shame  and  repentance,  Willibald  hastened 
to  the  church,  to  pray  more  earnestly  than  he  had 
ever  prayed  before,  for  the  pardon  of  his  dreadful  sin. 
His  heart  was  lighter  aAer  the  prayer;  but  he  could 
not  go  home  to  work  that  day,  and  sadly  he  walked 
toward  Dame  Martha's  cottage. 

Ellen  came  to  meet  him,  as  before,  and  shed  tears 
as  she  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck. 

"  This  time,"  she  said,  "  they  are  tears  of  joy. 
When  you  left  us  so  suddenly  yesterday,  I  also  came 
from  the  house,  and  into  this  little  garden,  where  I 
mig^t  weep  undisturbed.  I  sat  there  long,  Willibald, 
long  after  dusk ;  when,  as  I  leaned  my  head  on  the 
table  yonder,  thinking  hopelessly  of  you,  a  female 
figure  approached  me.  She  resembled  my  dead  mo- 
ther ;  but  she  smiled  very  sweetly,  Willibald,  and 
said,  *  Weep  not,  my  child,  but  pray — pray  for  your 
lover ;  he  is  in  very  great  danger.'  She  vanished  be- 
fore I  could  thank  her ;  but  I  remembered  her  words 
and  prayed  for  you,  Willibald,  all  night  long.'^ 

The  young  man  shuddered,  but  raised  his  eyes  up- 
ward in  thankfulness. 
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"  Early  this  morning,"  continued  the  damsel,  "  came 
Herr  Werner ;  I  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  |old  him 
I  would  die  rather  than  become  his  wife.  He  was 
much  vexed,  but,  without  another  word,  mounted  his 
horse  and  rode  away,  followed  by  his  servant.  My 
graodam  was  angry,  but  my  conscience  told  me  I  did 
right,  and  now  that  yon  return  to  me  in  safety,  Willi- 
bald,  I  am  sure  that  I  have  the  blessing  of  Heaven." 

And  the  young  smith  felt  the  same  assurance, 
when,  a  few  days  after,  his  box  of  treasure  was  re- 
stored to  him  by  his  master's  daughter,  who,  in  a  fit 
of  jealousy  or  love  of  mischief,  had  stolen  it  from  him. 
Dune  Martha  could  no  longer  withhold  her  consent ; 
but,  before  Willibald  dared  to  claim  Ellen  as  his 
bride,  he  confessed  his  great  sin  to  the  priest,  and 


submitted  to  the  penance  enjoined  upon  him,  and  this 
ofcoune  saved  him. 

Xhe  lovers  were  married  and  lived  happily,  re- 
membering their  past  troubles  only  as  a  warning 
against  discontent  and  a  want  of  submission  to  Provi- 
dence. *'If  I  had  been  sufiered  to  perish  then," 
would  Willibald  say,  "  my  want  of  faith  would  have 
deserved  such  a  doom !"  To  this  day  the  poor  people 
of  Augsburg  learn  the  same  lesson ;  for  to  this  day 
the  iron  railing,  with  its  one  screw  wanting,  is  an  ob- 
ject of  wonder  and  curiosity.  Many  skillful  work- 
men have  essayed  to  furnish  a  screw  ^hat  will  fix,  but 
the  current  saying  is,  that  "  no  thread  will  ever  be 
made  for  ity  uidess  by  the  fiend  himself,"  and  we 
incline  to  the  same  opinion. 


TO  — "YE    KEN    WHO." 


BT  HENftT  TUBODOaX  TVCICERMAlf. 


O  ROT  with  hearltless  eulogy, 

Or  flattery's  idle  word. 
Can  I  approach  the  crystal  fount 

God's  breath  has  often  stirred ; 
With  thee  I  own  a  higher  spell, 

And  feel  a  purer  air, 
For  when  1  strive  to  speak  thy  praise 

It  trembles  into  prayer  ! 
Prophetic  thoughts  that  silent  dwell 

Beside  the  source  of  tears, 
And  hopes  that  seem  too  sweet  and  high 

To  know  the  blight  of  years, — 
A  solemn  tenderness  that  pleads 

That  life  to  such  as  thee 
May  prove  more  happy  and  divine 

Than  it  is  wont  to  be,— 
All — all  forbid  that  I  profane 

The  shrine  of  grace  and  youth 
With  any  tribute  but  a  wreath 

Twined  by  the  hand  of  truth. 
As  I  listen,  dearest,  to  thy  voice, 

And  look  within  thine  eyes, 
To  trace  the  workings  of  thy  soul 

With  exquisite  surprise. 
Or  watch  thy  fancies  quiver 

Like  dew-drops  on  the  grass, 
I  think  some  dream  of  beauty 

In  thee  has  come  to  pass ; 


And  visions  rise  of  fairer  worlds 

Whose  memory  time  has  quelled, 
The  weight  of  life  is  lifted. 

The  gloom  of  earth  dispelled ; 
I  see  the  bloom  upon  the  grass. 

The  sparkle  on  the  wave. 
And  fear  no  more  the  shaft  of  fate. 

Or  shadow  of  the  grave ; 
A  faith  in  somethuig  bright  and  good 

That  cannot  pass  away, 
Kedeeina  the  world  from  loneliness 

And  hope  from  slow  decay. 
1  ask  not  for  thee,  dearest. 

The  weary  crown  of  fame, 
Earth  boa.«t8  no  sweeter  title 

Than  thy  loved  and  gentle  name  ; 
I  would  not  that  thy  goodness 

Should  dim  in  fortune's  glare, 
Or  thy  flowers  of  pleasure  wither 

In  the  world's  corrupted  air ; 
But  round  thy  pathway  ever 

May  kindly  spirits  throng, 
And  thy  soul  ne'er  vainly  listen 

For  au  echo  to  its  song ; 
And  when  afi*ection's  vine  shall  shoot 

Around  its  elm  to  twine, 
O  mayest  thou  find  as  fond  a  heart 

And  true  a  love  as  mine  ! 


SONNET. 


Tktre  is  a  God!   The  wise  man's  heart  declares, 
There  is  an  author  to  the  wondrous  birth 

Of  light  and  life — which  nature  gaily  wears. 
When  music-toned  her  smile  rests  on  the  earth. 

There  is  a  Crod  I    The  sky  his  presence  shares, 
His  hand  upheaves  the  billows  in  their  mirth, 

Destroys  the  mighty,  yet  the  humble  spares, 


And  with  contentment  crowns  the  thought  of  worth. 
Thkrk  is  a  God  !    To  doubt  it,  were  to  fly 

Mad  in  the  face  of  Reas<.m  and  Design ; — 
To  lift  the  vision  of  the  mole  on  high. 

And,  blinded  by  the  sunlight  there,  repine ; 
This  is  the  fool's  part !    To  the  wise  man's  eye, 

The  light  uplifu  him  to  the  Source  Divine  !       c.  c. 


ELSIE    AND    ISABEL. 

1     TRUTH     AND     FALSEHOOD. 


"  Asn  do  ilie«e  cold  words  c 


le  from  your  heart, 


"  I  seldom  speak  Ihat  which  myheaH  belies,"  re 
plied  the  fair  girl,  almost  sternly, 

"And  yei  ■  few  short  weeks  ago  those  lips  were 
warm  with  softer  words ;  can  the  hear!  of  women 
chani^  Sir  UQ-iijl}'  ?'^ 

"  Even  so,"  said  Isabel  George,  turning  away  her 
bead  thai  Ibe  moonlighl  should  not  reveal  the  teara 
that  started  to  her  eyes.  "  Even  80  ilie  prjvilego  of 
change  ebould  not  always  rest  with  men.  It  is  true, 
a  short  week  ago  1  said  Ihal  toy  heart  wai  yours, 

"  That  il  is  another's!"  said  (he  proud  man  by  her 
side,  while  his  lips  grew  pale,  and,  oven  in  the  dim 
li^,  the  kindling  of  Im  t-ye  wi,:'  iiiiccrnih\c. 

ImIicI  ilsriPi),  the  hoi  blood  flushed  into  her  cheek, 
and  ft  smile,  Bcornful  and  yei  with  a  slraoge  moum- 
fulnesa  tttlngling  with  its  Iriumphanl  expression, 
curved  her  beautiful  lip. 

"  Your  iittTi  liMirl  has  pointed  out  the  falsehood  of 
mine,"  she  said;  "see  how  we  have  learned  to  read 
eaeh  other '." 

The  yoiuig  man  turned  away,  and  moved  a  lew 
poces  ilown  ihd  gardun-wolk,  which  led  to  the  clump 
of  mouniain  ash-trees  under  whieh  they  had  been 
Handing,  Eut  the  muonliglil  hnd  ^i.'Srrcly  fallen  on 
hh*  forehead  when  he  turned  hir.'Jtily  back,  and  draw- 
ing cliwc  10  the  young  girl  where  sbo  alood  support- 
ing heraelf  against  the  (tender  trunk  ot  ibc  tree  Ihat 
sheltered  her  agitation  from  his  Highl,  and  he  ad- 
dressed her  in  a  voice  to  low  that  !r  scarcely  rose 
above  the  -whispcrtng  of  the  leaves  all  around,  and 
yet  ilial  suppressed  v^rtce  was  very,  very  calm — cahn 


Isabel  George  answered  him  Ihen,  "It  is  tnie,  I 
love  you  no  longer '." 

"  As  she  ullered  Ibe  falsehood,  Isabel  felt  her  head 
reel,  and  the  heart  within  her  bosom  tremble  like  a 
wounded  bird. 

Tlic  viE4r-liki;  grasp  Ibal  had  prisoned  her  finger 
cuve  wny— not  another  Tvotd  mis  spiiken,  and  the 
liiJscmblc  girl  ?l"nj  cns]noL;  for  tircadi  nn.l  clinging 
H-ildly  Idllie  b.>.1i,  that  he  iiii(.l]i  n.'l  ^i■..■  li.^r  fiill  to  the 


lo  her  n< 


l-ngcr,  M.<.: 


idoftl 


gale,  clashing  with  a  hai«h  n 
and  she  sunk  slowly  to  the  ground  grasping  upward 
and  frying  to  regain  her  hold  on  the  tree,  (ill  her  face 
ftll  forward  cold  and  white  upon  the  wet  gran. 

There  W*8  a  shadow  that  of  a  young  girl,  moving 
Ij  and  fro  before  llie  goble  window  of  that  old  dwell- 
ing, and  the  I hrifty  honeysuckle,  ihnlwove  and  iwisied 
itself  up  the  portico  uuil  aroiiuii  the  projcctipg  eaves, 
twinkled  in  n*  .iow  and  l>riglnc[i.:.i  up  for  yards 
around  as  the  aash  was  flung  open  and  a  lamp  held 
forth  into  the  still  night. 

Thai  was  a  beautiful  face  which  looked  forlb 
throughlheJuakl'tiosBomsand  wrt  leave?  ^f  lln:  dd 
vine— beautiful  but  aniious— and  there  was  something; 
lurking  uilhose  liglii-Wuc  eye?,  an  expression  aboot 
the  soft  led  mouth  which  would  have  struck  a  be- 
holder nnplcasanily  Ihou^  he  might  not  have  known 


w  her  voice  stmlc  almoel 


"  Ves,"  said  Isa 
lo  a  whisper;  "  y 

"  And  yon  love 

There  wfta  a  momctil  of  ii 
Isubel  essayed  lo  speak,  but 

le  put  ber  hand  up  as  if  lo  locnen 


e  silence.    Twice 


ri.  l.^T  lLr.~ 


thai  Eeemed  xiraugliug  her,  not  Ibe  light  chain  of  gold 
Ibal  hung  looaely  from  thai  slender  neck.  As  the 
quivering  hand  fell  a{[Bin,  Park  Oram  grasped  it  eoD- 
vutiively  in  his  and  repealed  the  question. 


Ihec' 


aiitl,fl 


fonvatd  through  ibat  painted  window  mlh  IhP  »lecve 
of  ber  while  dress  falling  bael;  from  a  «nijwy  and 
rounded  arm  which  look  Ibe  strong  larapligbt  like* 
limb  of  marble— with  ihat  sombre  back  ground  and 
her  soft  anbum  ringlcis  calchiiig  (he  goMen  rays— an 
artist  would  have  fo^oHen  thai  sllslilK-  unplcaMOt 
eipression,  which,  after  all,  ruictil  iiol  have  \v-n  "!>■ 
served  by  one  searching  only  for  personal  lovelineaa. 
After  a  mcmenl  the  lamp  was  taken  in.  A  muslin 
curtain  crifi^ed  like  B  ?n"w-\iTenIti  over  the  window; 
ilie  ehnmln:r  docir  opened  and  the  light  glanced  now 
through  one  window  and  again  Airough  anolber,  u  it 
was  mrried  down  stairs  Ihroi^  a  door  and  cut  into 
the  vinc-ladci  jutiico, 

I  heard  Ibe  gale  dose  half  an  hour 
ago,"  murmured  Elsie  "Ware,  placing  the  lamp  on  ■ 
'en  seal  lhal  ran  half  across  the  front  of  the  build- 
'  and  fooutepa  crossing  Up  from  the  garden— Ai» 
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footsteps,  I  could  not  mistake  them ;  but  where  can 
he  have  gone — where  is  she? — together!  Good 
heavens !  they  cannot  have  explained — she  would  not 
tell  him.  It  is  impossible!  they  cannot  have  gone 
away  together !'' 

Elsie  Ware  moved  hurriedly  to  and  fro  on  the  por- 
tico, as  she  uttered  these  broken  exclamations.  Then, 
springing  down  to  the  rude  stepping-stone  which  led 
into  the  garden,  she  turned  her  face  eagerly,  first  on 
one  side  and  then  on  another,  as  if  searching  for  some 
one  amid  the  thick,  damp  shrubbery,  now  but  dimly 
lighted  by  the  waning  moon.  No  sound  disturbed  the 
sweet  repose  of  the  garden.  Nothing  but  the  leaves 
shining  in  the  dew,  patches  of  faint  light  and  dense 
shadows  blending  together,  met  the  eye  of  that  anx- 
ious girl. 

She  hurried  back  into  the  portico,  and  seized  the 
lamp  which  flared  in  the  wind,  but  still  was  powerful 
enough  to  reveal  the  startled  expression  of  the  young 
creature,  who,  in  shading  it  with  one  hand,  threw  the 
whole  strength  of  the  blaze  on  her  working  and  now 
pallid  features. 

She  hurried  down  the  principal  walk,  peering 
eagerly  amid  the  shrubbery  on  eilher  side,  and  regard- 
less of  the  dew  which  rained  over  her  muslin  dress 
as  she  brushed  by  the  flowing  branches. 

"They  went  this  way,  I  am  certain  of  it,"  she 
murmured,  while  her  soft  eyes  kindled  with  keen  ex- 
citement beneath  the  concentrated  glare  of  the  lamp. 
"  Somewhere  hereaboirts  she  must  be,  dead  or  alive. 
Yes,  yes,"  she  added,  and  a  gleam  of  exultation  shot 
over  her  features,  "  now  I  think  of  it,  he  walked  so 
fast — he  almost  ran — she  could  not  have  been  with 
him!  Oh!  there,  there — beneath  the  ash-trees—^ 
see  her  white  dress !" 

She  sprung  forward,  her  hand  fell  from  before  the 
lamp,  its  light  danced  over  the  clusters  of  rich,  scarlet 
berries  with  which  the  trees  were  covered  an  instant, 
and  was  extinguished. 

But  Elsie  Ware  had  seen  the  white  garments  of  her 
friend  and  school  companion,  beneath  the  trees,  and 
there  was  still  moonlight  enough  twinkling  through 
the  boughs  to  reveal  the  pale  features  of  Isabel 
George  as  Elsie  passed  her  trembling  hand  beneath 
the  forehead  and  lifted  it  from  the  grass. 

"  Isabel,  speak — are  you  ill  ?"  said  Elsie  Ware,  in 
a  voice  much  sharjjer  than  her  usual  sweet  tones. 

Isabel  struggled  a  little,  but  her  head  sunk  back 
into  the  lap  of  Elsie  Ware,  and  she  made  no  reply. 

Again  Elsie  spoke,  and  her  voice  was  still  rendered 
almost  harsh  with  contending  feelings. 

"Tell  me  w^hat  has  happened,"  she  said.  Is  Oram 
gone  ?    I  thought  you  had  more  pride,  Isabel  George." 

"  Pride — what  has  pride  to  do  with  afl^ection  ?" 
murmured  tabel,  sitting  up  fully  and  making  an  eflbrt 
to  sweep  back  the  damp  hair  that  had  fallen  over  her 
face.  "  I  am  not  proud — no,  I  am  not  proud,  for  I 
must  always  love  him — alwaj's — forever  and  ever. 
But  he  loves  you,  Elsie  Ware.  Pride  should  make 
me  hate  him— hate  you,  but  I  do  neither.  I  would 
die  for  him — die,  that  is  nothing;  but  I  could  live — 
oh,  that  is  to  suffer,  that  \vnnx»  strength — live  and 
yield  him  up.    Elsie  Ware,  Elsie  Ware,  how  happy 


you  will  be !  But  I  do  not  hate  yoo — it  is  envy,  grief, 
not  hate !" 

"  Isabel,  you  frighten  me — have  you  lost  your  senses 
completely  ?"  exclaimed  Elsie  Ware,  in  a  reproach- 
ful and  startled  voice. 

"  Perhaps  I  have,"  replied  Isabel,  with  a  wan 
smile ;  "  oh,  yes,  perhaps  I  have,  but  do  not  mind 
what  I  am  saying — of  course,  you  know,  there  must 
be  a  little  feeling  in  such  matters,  but  it  is  all  over 


now 


» 


"  It  is  all  over  then,"  said  Elsie,  in  a  voice  and 
with  a  look  where  joy  spoke  forth  in  spite  of  herself. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  Isabel,  almost  wildly;  "  come, 
let  us  go  to  the  house,"  and,  with  a  desperate  eflbrt, 
the  poor  girl  arose  to  her  feet  and  staggered  out  from 
beneath  the  shadow  of  those  trees  that  had  witnessed 
the  breaking  of  her  heart. 

Elsie  Ware  followed  her  victim,  and,  winding  an 
arm  around  her  waist,  supported  her  up  the  walk. 
Twice  she  attempted  to  speak,  but  the  words  died  on 
her  lips. 

"  You  did  not  tell  him?"  she  said  at  last. 

"  No,  I  told  him  nothing,"  was  the  quick  reply. 

"  Nor  even  hinted  that  you  were  conscious  of  his 
love  for  me?" 

"  Why  ask  these  questions?  You  had  my  promise," 
said  Isabel,  still  more  impatiently. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know;  but  did  he  not  demand  some 
explanation?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  You  had  my  promise,  I  have 
kept  it,  how  I  can  scarcely  tell,  but  my  conscience  is 
clear — good  night !"  and,  weaving  her  fingers  con- 
vulsively t<jgethcr,  Isabel  Ix^gan  to  pace  up  and  do\ra 
the  portico. 

"  Will  you  not  come  with  me  and  try  to  sleep  some? 
You  were  awake  all  la.<l  night  and  the  night  before 
that.  Come,  I  shall  be  very  unhappy  if  you  take 
this  to  heart  so  deeply." 

"  You  unhappy!"  repeated  poor  Isabel,  shaking  her 
head  with  a  mournful  smile.  "  Have  you  not  told 
me  that  he  loves  you  ?" 

Elsie  had  opened  the  door,  and  was  busy  relighting 
her  lamp  by  one  which  stood  upon  a  table  in  the 
passage. 

*'  Come,"  she  said,  approaching  Isabel  once  again, 
but  when  that  unhappy  girl  turned  her  face  to  the 
light,  her  destroyer  drew  back  and  hesitated;  there 
was  something  so  heart-stricken,  so  utterly  hopeless  in 
the  expression  of  those  beautiful  features,  that  she 
could  not  go  on. 

"  Take  the  light  away,"  said  Isabel,  passing  her 
hand  feebly  across  her  eyes.  "Go  to  your  room,  I 
beseech  you — I  will  follow  you." 

"  Well,"  said  Elsie,  "  perhaps  you  will  be  better 
after  a  few  minutes'  solitude.  Good-night,  dear — 
good-night." 

With  these  words  Elsie  turned  a^^'ay  and  went  up 
stairs.  She  entered  the  pretty  sleeping  bower,  which, 
three  weeks  before,  her  friend  and  school  companion 
had  decorated  for  her  accommodation.  She  set  her 
lamp  on  the  snow-white  toilet,  took  a  little  ruby  pin 
from  the  folds  of  muslin  it  had  gathered  over  her  bo- 
som, and  thrust  it  slowly  into  the  heart  of  a  silken 
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roee-bud  which  glowed  on  the  satin  cushion  reflected 
in  the  dresaing-glass.  The  hand  was  a  little  unsteady, 
but  a  tinge  of  color  was  deepening  in  that  round  cheek 
all  the  while  she  prepared  herself  for  rest.  **  She 
will  take  it  hard  at  first,  but  these  things  do  not  last," 
she  murmured,  while  her  head  sunk  to  the  frilled  pil- 
low. But  the  quick  footst^M  of  Isabel  Greorge,  as 
she  paced  the  portico,  could  be  heard  faintly  in  the 
quiet  chamber,  and  for  a  little  time  they  disturbed  the 
repose  that  was  stealing  over  the  eyelids  of  her  guest. 
She  lifted  her  head  and  listened  a  moment,  then 
nestling  down  again  her  little  hand  stole  itself  softly 
between  the  pillow  and  her  cheek,  and,  murmuring 
"  all  is  fair  in  love,"  she  sunk  to  sleep. 

All  that  night  L^abcl  walked  back  and  forth  on  the 
pcxrtico  of  her  dwelling,  and  when  the  morning 
dawned,  when  the  old  vine  overhead  began  to  twinkle 
and  shake  ofl'  its  perfume  in  the  beautiful  light,  she 
went  up  stairs  and  entered  the  room  of  her  guest. 
She  was  sound  orileep,  and  smiling  like  a  child  in  its 
dreams.  "  How  happy  she  is !"  murmured  poor  L^- 
bel,  and,  closing  the  door  softly  after  her,  she  went  to 
another  room.  In  about  on  hour  she  came  forth  again, 
pale  OS  death,  but  mournfully  calm.  Elsie  was  at  her 
toilet,  turning  the  ringlets  of  her  auburn  hair  around 
her  fingers,  and  dropping  them  carelessly  over  her 
cheek,  which  was  a  little,  very  little  paler  than  usual. 
"  I  hope  yuu  are  better  this  morning,  dear  Isabel," 
she  said,  with  a  graceful  bend  of  the  neck  on  one  side 
as  she  dropped  one  of  the  longest  curls  on  her 
shoulders. 

Isabel  approached,  and,  resting  her  hand  on  the 
toilet,  lifted  her  eyes  to  the  lovely  face  of  her  rival. 
She,  too,  was  beautiful,  and  both  were  reflected  in 
the  mirror — Isabel  with  her  pallid  face,  and  those  dim 
shadows  giving  to  her  eyes  an  intensely  mournful 
cxpresfiiion,  her  garments  damp  with  night-dew,  and 
her  rich,  golden  hair  gathered  in  disheveled  waves 
back  from  her  temples — and  Elsie,  with  bloom  on 
cheek  and  lip,  coquetting  gracefully  with  her  ringlets. 
It  was  a  painful  contrast — painful  was  it  to  know  that 
the  pure  of  heart,  the  creature  of  deep,  passionate  and 
lofty  feeling  should  become  a  victim  to  that  other  be- 
ing who  hud  just  intellect  enough  for  successful  false* 
hood,  imagiuation  suflicient  for  fraud,  and  whose  moat 
exulted  feelings  were  less  dignifiell  than  the  very 
faults  of  her  victim. 

''  Elsie,"  said  Isabel  Creorge,  in  the  calm,  sad  voice 
which  never  left  her  after  that  day,  *'  ycm  asked  me 
last  night  if  I  had  no  pride ;  I  can  answer  you  now — ^I 
have  all  that  is  neccsfrary  for  my  own  self-respect.  I 
loved  the  man  who  now  loves  you — I  am  his  wife— do 
not  start,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should — I  pro- 
mised to  become  his  wife — God  was  our  witneas,  and 
in  his  eyes  our  heart-pledge  could  not  be  broken  with- 
out crime.  When  the  wife  is  deserted  by  a  husband 
men  do  not  sneer  at  her  for  feeling  the  wrong— does 
the  simple  marriage  ceremony  change  a  woman's 
heart  so  much  that  aflection,  forgiveness  of  injury, 
and  faithful  love  which  is  a  virtue  in  one  must  be  a 
degradation  to  the  other— may  not  a  spirit  grieve 
without  shame  over  the  breaking  up  of  those  dreamt 
that  fu-bt  called  forth  its  music !" 


« I  am  sure,  Isabel,  I  am  grieved  and  vexed  aa 
much  as  you  can  be  at  his  unfaithfulness,"  said  EUsio, 
untangling  the  little  golden  chains  that  linked  the 
drops  of  her  enameled  hair-pin  together.  "  I  never 
encouraged  his  love— do  not  now  desire  it — ^yet  per- 
haps you  will  think  hard  of  me  for  informing  you  about 
it,  but  I  could  not  believe  that  it  would  be  friendly  to 
let  you  fulfill  your  engagement  after  his  feelings  against 
it  had  been  so  plainly  expressed.  You  cannot  blame 
me,  Isabel !" 

"  No,"  said  Isabel,  musing  sadly,  "  I  ought  not  to 
blame  you,  my  friend.  You  have  never  deceived  me, 
—no  one  ever  has  till  now — but  repeat  all  this  to  me 
again — ^I  have  been  so  wild,  so  insane  with  anguish, 
that  I  would  gladly  impress  his  words  on  my  mem^y 
now  that  I  am  calm.  He  said  that  nothing  but  a  sense 
of  honor  kept  him  from  breaking  our  engagement, 
that  it  was  made  while  we  were  both  too  young — 
while  his  love  was  a  mere  boy-s  passion  which  had 
passed  away,  leaving  his  honor  chained  and  his  heart 
another's — did  I  understand  you  right,  Elsie?" 

"  Yes,  he  said  this  and  more — but  he  also  added 
that,  though  his  feelings  had  changed  in  spite  of  him- 
self, he  never  would  tell  you  of  it,  never  break  the 
engagement  himself— that  he  could  never  cease  to  ad- 
mire your  talents  and  respect  you  above  all  women 
on  earth." 

A  sad,  almost  contemptuous  smile  came  up  to  Isa- 
bel's  lips.  It  was  the  old  story.  Few  men  ever  act 
treacherously  toward  our  sex  but  protestations  of 
eternal  respect  follow  the  cruel  act  that  crushes  the 
aflections.  Esteem! — the  man  who  can  be  delibe- 
rately unjust  to  a  womun  is  incapable  of  esteem. 
The  very  virtues  which  he  professes  to  admire  are  so 
many  reproaches  to  his  falsehood — so  many  torches 
to  light  up  the  dark  plans  of  his  soul.  It  was  this 
thought  which  caused  the  little  smile  which  sprung 
to  the  lips  of  Isabel  George. 

The  next  morning,  Elsie  Ware  returned  to  New 
York,  and  Isabel  remained  in  that  bhudy  old  country 
place  alone  with  her  widowed  grandmother,  and 
when  that  mother  questioned  her  about  Oram's  sud- 
den departure  for  the  city,  she  answered  quietly  that 
their  engagement  was  broken  ofl*,  and  it  would  be 
some  time  probably  before  Tark  returned  to  the  mag- 
nificent home  which  was  almost  reudy  for  her  recep- 
tion as  a  bride.  When  the  nervous  old  lady  seemed 
disposed  to  coudenm  her  lover,  Isabel  besought  her  to 
desist.  "  Do  not  blame  him,  my  dear  grandmother," 
she  would  say,  "  it  was  I  that  broke  the  engagement. 
You  are  not  anxious  to  part  with  me.  Only  think 
how  hard  it  would  have  been  to  leave  the  dear  old 
place.  You  never  would  have  been  contented  in  those 
granite  walls  and  among  so  much  uew-fashioiied 
finery.  Only  think  how  you  would  have  missed  the 
old  honey-suckle  and  the  humming-birds  that  swarm 
about  it  in  the  summer  time.  Such  things  do  not 
grow  in  a  year." 

**  Very  true,"  the  good  old  lady  would  reply,  leen- 
ing  back  in  her  great  easy-chair.  "  Very  true,  my 
dear,  and,  if  you  did  not  love  him,  of  course  I  am 
glad  to  stay  here  always ;  it  would  have  been  a  sad 
thing  to  move  away  from  the  (rid  place." 
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So  the  old  lady  toon  learned  to  focfet  that  such  an 
eveot  as  her  granddangtoer's  engagement  had  ever 
exated ;  and,  tbongfa  I«abel  grew  pale  and  thin,  and  a 
look  of  habitual  soflering  hong  forever  on  that  beanti- 
fiil  forehead,  the  eyes  of  the  old  lady  were  getting  dim 
with  age,  and  she  never  saw  that  any  thing  was  amiss 
with  her  darling. 

"What  is  this,  granddaughter,  what  is  this?*  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  George,  taking  ofi*  her  gold  spectacles 
and  laying  her  hand  on  the  morning  paper,  which  had 
jost  reached  them  from  the  city.  *^  Did  you  know 
that  Fsrk  Oram  thought  of  marrying  that  little  Ware 
girl  that  visited  here  last  summer  ?  See  here,  see 
here!  they  were  married  at  the  Ascension  Church 
last  Tuesday — why,  it  is  but  two  months  since  the)* 
were  both  in  this  house,  and  he  preparing  to  be — ^* 

"  Let  me  see  the  paper,  grandmother,'^  said  Luibel, 
rising  from  her  chair  and  taking  the  sheet  How 
white  she  was — how  her  deep  blue  eyes  glittered — 
those  fingers  clutched  the  paper  firmly,  but  it  rattled 
in  her  grasp,  for  she  trembled,  not  in  the  hand  alone, 
but  through  her  whole  frame.  It  was  well  that  the 
old  lady  had  taken  oflfher  glasses  and  that  her  hearing 
was  not  over  keen,  (or  it  would  have  broken  her  kind 
heart  had  she  knovi-n  the  truth. 

Poor  Isabel !  like  a  wounded  hart  left  to  suffer  in 
its  lair,  felt  the  approach  of  the  hunters  again ;  with 
the  arrow  in  her  side,  she  must  yet  bound  on  and  on 
that  people  need  not  guess  how  deep  her  hurt  had 
been.  Men  talk  of  Kelf-ccmtrol,  of  courage  and  firm- 
ness, of  suffering  and  fortitude!  Great  heavens! — 
there  was  more  firmne^is,  more  terrible  self-command 
in  the  heart  of  I:<a}^l  George  when  she  gathered  up 
her  streogth  and  went  up  to  that  sumptuous  dwelling 
to  greet  the  bride  of  her  own  hu^band — for,  in  the 
sight  lA'  high  Heaven,  he  was  her  husband !  a  pro- 
mit»e  was  registered  there  which  no  after  vow  could 
annul ! — there  was  more  of  that  courage  which  car- 
ries the  martyr  to  the  btake  than  man  ever  dreamed 
of! 

But  she  did  go— not  smiling,  and  with  a  falsehood 
of  seeming  joy  in  her  face,  but  she  bushed  the  cries 
of  her  heart  and  entered  the  dwelling  which  should 
have  been  hers  with  a  degree  of  calm  dignity  which 
those  who  have  learned  to  suffer  alone  can  attain. 

Oram  was  very  wealthy,  and  his  country  seat  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  on  the  Hudson;  for  miles  and 
miles  the  river  might  be  seen  from  the  front  entrance 
winding  majestically  onward  through  the  embrace 
of  its  broken  and  picturesque  banks;  a  beautiful  town 
lay  embedded  in  the  hills  on  the  opposite  shore,  and 
the  highly  ornamented  grounds  which  lay  about  the 
house  sloped  gently  to  the  water  in  a  thousand  flowery 
imdulations ;  down  in  a  hollow,  some  half  a  mile 
distant,  stood  the  old  stone  cottage  of  Mrs.  George, 
half  smothered  in  verdure  and  forming  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  objects  in  the  surrounding  scenery. 

Carriages  were  at  the  door,  for  the  bride  was  at 
home  to  callers  that  morning,  and  Isabel  entered  a 
drawing-room  where  a  dozen  guests  were  already 
paying  their  congratulations  to  Elsie  Oram.  She  was 
deadly  pale,  but  the  light  which  filled  the  room  was 
richly  mellowed  by  the  windows  of  stained  glass 


through  wUch  it  fisU,  and  all  wvre  too  bisy 
themfchrea  to  observe  bow  her  hands  trembled. 

Gracefully,  and  with  a  soft  preMore  of  the  hand, 
Elsie  Oram  received  the  being  she  had  crashed— 
her  manners  had  become  more  indolently  refined,  and 
there  was  a  softness  in  her  tones  which  does  not  always 
spring  from  pore  or  deep  feeling — still  she  was  very 
beamiful ;  the  tinted  light  fell  over  the  azure  conch  on 
which  she  sat,  bathing  her  splendid  tresses  and  the 
morning  robe  of  India  muslin  which  formed  her 
simple  attire,  with  a  kind  of  pur|rfish  shadow  which 
sometimes  gives  tone  to  a  picture. 

Oram  was  moving  among  his  guests  excited  and  ap- 
parmtly  very  happy.  But  i^dien  he  saw  Isabel  the 
laugh  died  on  his  lip,  and  a  sudden  change  swept  over 
his  features.  He  approached  her,  however,  and, 
while  she  spoke  to  his  bride,  seemed  listening  keenly, 
though  his  head  was  turned  away.  After  a  little  time 
he  went  out  to  escort  some  ladies  to  their  carriage 
and  did  not  return. 

After  that  visit  Isabel  George  was  very  ill  of  a  low 
ner\'ous  fever  which  nothing  seemed  to  relieve ;  for  a 
time  her  life  was  despaired  of,  and  when  she  did  be* 
gin  to  recover  in  health  a  settled  and  deep  melancholy 
seemed  fixed  on  her  heart  forever.  She  wept  much, 
and  prayed  almost  without  ceasing,  for  Isabel  knew 
that  she  loved  the  husband  of  another,  and  the  bitter 
secret  humbled  her  soul  to  the  dust. 

She  never  went  to  that  house  again ;  the  effort  was 
too  dreadful.  Elsie  had  kept  her  card,  and  sent  caD> 
stantly  to  inquire  after  the  health  of  her  former  friend, 
but  of  Oram  poor  Isabel  heard  nothing.  She  knew 
that  he  wa.s  at  home  and  ver>*  gay,  for  sometimes  she 
would  see  his  carriage,  sweeping  round  the  hill  on 
which  his  dwelling  stood,  from  her  window ;  but  at 
last  winter  came  on,  the  newly  married  pair  went 
down  to  the  city  for  the  season,  and  the  poor  girl  was 
left  alone  with  her  breaking  heart — broken  and  yrt 
not  broken.  The  spring  came  again,  with  violets  and 
wild  thorn-blossoms,  and  their  sweet  breath  brought 
comfort  to  the  weary  spirit  of  Isabel.  She  was  still 
feeble  and  could  not  rest  at  night,  so  in  the  evening 
when  all  was  hushed  and  quiet  she  loved  to  go  forth 
into  that  wilderness  of  a  garden.  It  was  soothing  to 
hear  the  great  river  sweeping  onward  with  a  per- 
petual music  to  'the  sea,  and  the  wild-flowers  gave 
out  their  breath  most  lavishly  when  the  dew  was  in 
their  leaves.  But,  above  all,  /«^  had  been  there — he 
had  told  her  of  bis  love  in  that  old  garden,  and  in  the 
night  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  bond  which  had  regis- 
tered that  love  in  heaven  was  perfect  as  it  had 
ever  been.  It  was  a  weakness  in  the  sweet  Isabd, 
but  the  female  heart  is  helpless  in  its  affections,  and 
sometimes  even  its  faults  are  beautiful. 

One  night — it  was  in  the  pleasant  May  tune— the 
sward  was  full  of  flowers  and  the  thickets  all  in  blos- 
som. Isabel  was  very  restless  that  evening,  and  she 
went  forth  first  into  the  portico,  where  the  old  honey- 
suckle was  putting  forth  its  leaves,  and  then  down 
into  the  garden — through  the  shrubbery  till  she  reached 
the  clump  of  ash  trees  close  by  the  river.  The  gable 
window  of  her  little  sleeping-room  could  be  seen 
from  that  spot — she  had  been  sitting  by  the  open  sash 
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a  long  time,  and  left  a  lamp  burning  on  the  toilet  when 
she  stole  forth  to  ponder  in  the  garden — it  vhone  like 
a  star  through  the  masses  of  foliage  that  crept  around 
the  gable,  and  lighted  up  the  lonesome  bat  luxurmnt 
scene. 

A  man  stood  beneath  the  ash  trees,  with  folded 
arms,  gazing  upon  the  light  He  would  have  fled 
when  Isabel  glided  beneath  the  boughs,  but  she  had 
seen  him,  and,  with  a  faint  cry,  turned  to  retrace  her 
steps — for  she  knew  that  it  was  Oram,  though  his  per- 
son was  in  darkness— but  surprise,  terror  and  joy 
chained  her  limbs,  and  she  had  no  power  to  move, 
though  he  had  taken  her  hand  and  was  speaking  to  her 
in  that  old  familiar  voice — 

'*  There  is  no  leason  why  you  should  be  terrified," 
he  said.  "  I  have  just  come  up  from  the  city,  and, 
knowing  that  you  have  been  ill,  it  was  natural  that  I 
should  be  here.  You  have  renounced  my  love,  but 
there  arc  limes  when  memory  of  the  past  is  strong 
wiihin  me  and  will  not  be  resisted." 

"  Arc  you  also  unhappy  ?"  said  Isabel,  in  a  low 
voice.  '*  I  thought  that  to  love  and  be  loved  was  the 
great  joy — the  one  thing  without  which  the  heart  pines 
to  death." 

Oram  shook  his  head — "  Oh  Isabel !"  he  exclaimed, 
with  sudden  passion;  "Why  did  you  cast  me  from 
you  ?  Why  fling  me  out  upon  the  world  to  crush  my 
sorrows  as  I  might  in  the  whirl  of  society?  Why 
teach  me  how  precious  the  love  of  a  noble  heart  may 
be,  and  then  in  one  moment  deprive  me  of  that  which 
had  bet'ome  my  life?  What  had  I  done  that  you 
could  thus  proudly  fling  such  love  as  mine  to  the 
wind?" 

"What  had  you  done?"  repeated  Isabel.  "Did 
you  not  love  another— did  you  not  wish  to  break  the 
bonds  that  had  grown  irksome  ?" 

"  No,  Isabel,  I  did  not  love  another.  The  bonds 
that  had  become  irksome !  Girl — girl !  they  were 
woven  round  my  heart  like  threads  of  gold.  Thank 
God,  I  can  never  sufler  as  I  suflered  ihat  night  when 
you  told  me  that  you  were  changed.  Oh,  Isabel,  how 
I  did  love  you !" 

"  And  you  did  not  love  Elsie  Ware,  then?"  said 
Isabel,  almost  wildly. 

"  No,  not  then  I"  replied  Oram,  in  a  suppressed 
voice. 

"  And  you  never  told  her — "  she  checked  herself— 
"  you  never  told  any  one  so?" 

"  Never  I"  replied  Oram  firmly ;  "  never." 

"  Yet  you  married  her !" 

"  I  was  alone — cast  forth  to  seek  happiness  where 
I  might.  You  were  unjust,  cruel  to  me— I  wished  to 
avenge  myself  on  your  pride.  I  wished— in  short,  I 
was  wretched,  excited  and  resolute  to  fling  ofi'tbe  un- 
happiness  which  was  torturing  me — ^Elsie  was  thrown 
much  in  my  society ;  to  me  she  was  always  gentle, 
kind,  and  full  of  s>-mpathy  for  my  sufferings— I  saw 
that  she  was  attached  to  me,  and  married  her." 

"  But  do  you  love  her  ?"  How  wild,  how  full  of 
anxious  and  thrilling  doubt  was  the  face  of  Isabel 
George  as  she  asked  this  question. 

"  Do  not  ask  me,"  said  Oram,  with  sad  dignity, 
"  am  I  not  here  ?" 


"  God  forgive  me  this  joy,"  exclaimed  Isabel,  and 
covering  her  face  with  both  hands  she  burst  into  a 
passion  of  tears. 

"  Isabel — Isabel,  what  does  this  mean  ?" 

"  Do  not  tempt  me — oh  do  not  uige  me  now,  I  am 
not  myself— I  am  very,  very  weak — no,  no,  I  can  say 
nothing,  she  is  your  wife.  God  help  me,  God  help 
us  bolh !"  And  with  these  wild  words  the  poor  giri 
rushed  forward  toward  the  house,  as  if  fleeing  from 
an  enemy ;  and  so  she  was,  pocH*  thing,  for  the  tempta- 
tions of  our  own  erring  natures  are  the  worst  of 
enemies. 

Two  years  went  by,  and  Isabel  George  stood  once 
more  beneath  the  roof  of  her  former  lover.  Ob !  it 
was  a  gloomy  contrast  to  the  wedding  visit.  Gloomy, 
but  not  so  painful  to  the  poor  girl  who  trod  those 
sumptuous  rooms  like  a  troubled  spirit.  No  graceful 
compliments  or  careless  greeting  met  her  ear  then. 
A  mournful  twilight  slept  everywhere  amid  the  mag- 
nificent furniture.  The  tall  windows  were  muflled, 
and  the  servants  glided  noiselessly  over  the  thick  car- 
pets, speaking  to  each  other  in  suppressed  whispers — 
as  even  the  coarsest  natures  will  speak  when  death  is 
very  near. 

Slowly,  and  with  a  troubled  step,  Isabel  mounted 
the  stairs.  Her  heart  beat  heavily  and  her  I  imbs  shook ; 
but  her  face,  though  while,  was  very  calm.  lie  was 
dying  and  had  sent  for  her.  Every  step  brought  her 
nearer  to  his  death-chamber — still  her  face  was  calm, 
as  I  have  said,  for  years  of  stem  self-control  had  given 
to  that  feeble  being  a  strength  which  nerves  the  spirit 
for  Heaven. 

"  Is  she  not  come  ?"  murmured  the  sick  man,  turn- 
ing his  head  feebly  on  the  pillow.   "  Is  she  not  come  V* 

He  turned  his  eyes  languidly  to  the  place  where  his 
wife  had  been  standing,  and  there  in  her  stead  was 
Isabel  George,  pale  and  breathless,  gazing  upon  him; 
a  smile— one  of  those  beautiful,  mournful  smiles  that 
sometimes  light  the  faces  of  the  dying — broke  over 
his  lips ;  he  made  an  eflbrt  to  reach  forth  his  hand, 
but  it  only  moved  on  the  snowy  counterpane,  and 
though  hers  shook  like  an  aspen,  she  grasped  the  cold 
fingers  and  raised  them  to  her  lips — and  now  a  change 
came  over  her — she  was  but  a  woman,  and  her  heart 
broke  loose  in  tears. 

"  Isabel,  my  poor  Isabel,  we  have  both  suflered," 
murmured  the  dying  man. 

She  answered  him  only  with  her  tears. 

"And  now,"  he  added,  with  more  strength  than^ 
seemed  possible  in  one  so  completely  exhausted  with 
disease,  "  now  when  I  am  dying  you  will  not  refuse 
to  tell  me  that  which  I  have  pleaded  to  learn  so  often 
in  vain.  Why  was  it,  and  who  vrt^  the  person  that 
induced  you  to  cast  me  from  you  ?" 

A  quick,  gasping  sob  broke  from  one  of  the  muflied 
windows  where  Elsie  had  withdrawn  at  the  approach 
of  her  friend ;  she  sprung  forward  with  an  impetuosity 
that  sent  the  damask  curtains  floating  into  the  room 
and  flooded  her  figure  with  sudden  light.  There  she 
stood  between  the  window  and  the  bed,  in  her  loose 
and  neglected  morning  dress,  with  her  trembling 
hands  clasped  before  her,  looking  pleadingly  at  Isabel, 
abject  and  supplicating  like  a  criminal  before   its 
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judge — aod  there  stood  Isabel  with  that  cold  hand  in 
hers,  bending  gently  that  she  might  hear  the  words  of 
the  dying.  She  turned  her  eyes  on  the  agitated  figure 
opposite,  and  an  expression  almost  of  pity  came  to 
her  eyes.  The  window  drapery  had  hardly  settled  in 
its  place  again,  enveloping  the  crouching  figure  of 
Elsie  once  more  in  comparative  gloom,  when  the 
dying  man  repeated  his  question. 

"Not  here,"  said  Isabel,  in  a  sweet,  low  voice, 
"not  here;  a  little  time  and  we  shall  meet  again 
where  all  secrets  are  made  known.*' 

**  It  is  but  a  short  time  I  can  wait,"  murmured  the 
dying  man;  "and  now  do  not  leave  me,  Isabel,  do 
not  leave  me !"  and  with  a  convulsive  grasp  he  re- 
tained the  hand  which  Isabel  was  gently  striving  to 
draw  from  him,  for  Elsie  had  tottered  around  the  bed, 
and  the  noble  girl  would  have  surrendered  her  place 
by  the  dying  man  to  his  guilty  but  suffering  wife. 
Elsie  saw  the  eager  clasp  with  which  her  husband 
held  the  fingers  of  her  rival,  and  sunk  to  her  knees  by 
the  bed,  sobbing  aloud. 

"  Hush,  Elsie,  hush !"  muttered  the  dying  man,  "  do 
not  weep— you  have  been  kind  and  true — we  shall  all 
meet  again  where  truth  has  its  reward." 

The  wretched  woman  writhed  upon  her  knees  and 
•obbed  more  bitterly  than  ever.  Isabel  bent  her  head, 
and,  while  tears  dropped  slowly  from  her  eyes,  prayed 
for  the  departing  soul.  It  was  a  touching  picture  of 
Truth  in  its  dignity  and  Falsehood  suffering  flie  first 
touches  of  remorse.  And  now  In^bel  saw  the  gray 
shadows  of  death  stealing  slowly  around  the  eyes  still 
turned  upon  her,  as  up  it  crept  over  the  broed  fore- 
head which  her  lips  had  pre:fsed  so  often.  The  breath 
was  hushe<l  upon  her  lips,  the  tears  no  longer  filled 
her  eyes,  and  a  smile  dawned  softly  on  her  face  as 
she  saw  hit  life  ebbing  away.  At  last  when  his  fingers 
released  their  grasp,  she  bent  down  and  kissed  that 
lifeless  forehead  again  and  again — wound  her  arms 
around  the  dead,  and  murmured  strange,  fond  words, 
like  a  wife  whose  husband  had  just  returned  to  her 
after  a  long  and  perilous  journey. 

This  wild  burst  of  feeling  aroused  Elsie  from  her 
crouching  position  by  the  bed ;  she  arose  and  would 


have  forced  her  way  to  the  corpse,  but,  with  one  arm 
still  around  the  dead  Isabel,  lifted  her  face  from  the 
bosom  where  it  had  rested  and  put  the  wife  gently 
back  with  her  hand. 

"  Not  now,  not  now,  Elsie  Ware ;  he  is  mine  now, 
all  mine.  The  law  gave  him  to  you  living,  but  laws 
do  not  reach  him  here — in  death  he  is  mine,  mine  for- 
ever and  ever !" 

Elsie  still  struggled  to  approach  the  pillow  where 
that  pale  head  was  resting. 

"  Would  you  keep  the  wife  from  her  husband  ?" 
she  exclaimed,  amid  her  sobs  pressing  forward  with 
the  impatience  of  a  still  untamed  spirit. 

"  He  is  your  husband  no  longer,"  replied  Isabel, 
lifting  the  pale  forehead  tenderly  to  her  bosom  and 
turning  her  face  full  upon  that  of  her  companion,  yet 
speaking  in  a  gentle  voice.  "  There  was  a  vow  in 
Heaven  before  he  made  one  to  you — a  holy  vow, 
which  God  alone  will  recognize — I  respected  your 
earthly  rights  while  he  lived,  but  now,  Elsie  Ware,  I 
reclaim  my  own.  My  place  is  close  by  the  dead ;  no 
human  being  shall  come  between  my  heart  and  his 
now  that  it  has  ceased  to  beat." 

Still  Elsie  pressed  fonx^rd.  Isabel  lifted  the  marble 
head  from  her  bosom  and  laid  it  so(\ly  on  the  pillow. 

"  Elsie  Ware,"  she  said,  in  a  low  solemn  voice, 
"  I  will  oppose  you  no  longer ;  but  when  you  ap- 
proach the  dead,  remember  that  by  this  time  he  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  falsehood  which  placed  you  in  his 
bosom !" 

Elsie  shrunk  back  and  fell  crouching  to  her  knees 
again ;  the  dead  was  free  to  her  approach,  but  she 
dared  not  touch  her  false  lips  to  the  forehead  that  had 
been  pillowed  upon  her  heart  so  often  in  life.  While 
the  sound  of  her  con>'ulsive  weeping  filled  the  room, 
Ii<abel  bent  softly  over  that  beloved  clay  again,  with 
her  shivering  fingei-sshe  put  back  the  damp  curls  from 
the  marble  forehead,  bent  her  cheek  to  it  and  mur- 
mured tender  words,  as  mothers  do  over  their  sleep- 
ing infants.  A  blessed  calm  lay  upon  her  heart ;  a 
sweet,  tranquil  grief  from  which  all  bitterness  ^"as 
swept  away — and  thus  it  was  in  the  presence  of  the 
dead  that  truth  and  falsehood  were  revealed. 


RUTH. 


BT  XRt.  LYDIA  J.  PIEaSGN. 


"  Tht  God  shall  be  my  God !"  Strong  was  the  faith 
Of  that  fair  Moabiteas  who  forsook 
Her  native  country  and  her  father^*  house 
'For  IsraersGnd.    There  is  no  spot  on  earth 
Where  suushine  is  so  bright,  the  dew  so  pure. 
Or  grass  so  green,  as  in  our  native  land ; 
And  by  our  father's  hearth-stone  gushes  up 
The  only  fuont  of  human  tenderness 
In  which  the  heart  can  bathe,  and  fear  no  ill. 

Bat  Ruth  had  heard  of  God.    She  could  uol  slay 
Where  men  bowed  down  to  demons ;  so  she  broke 
All  her  heart's  idols,  and  went  trembling  forth. 
Poor,  and  a  widow,  to  a  stranger  land. 
To  seek  the  living  God.    No  dream  of  love. 
Or  wealth,  or  fame  allured  her.    Meek  of  heart 


Was  that  fair,  gentle  creature  who  went  forth 
To  glean  her  bread-corn  in  the  field  of  him 
With  whom  she  might  find  grace. 

Well  didst  thou  prove. 
Thou  young  devoted  proselyte  to  God, 
That  '*  He  is  a  reMrarder  of  all  those 
That  diligently  seek  Him."    Couldst  thou  then 
While  gleaning  barley,  'neath  the  burning  sun 
Have  looked  into  the  future,  thou  hadst  seen 
Love,  wealth,  and  princely  honors  waiting  thee  i 
And  thy  descendants,  an  illustrious  line 
Of  kings  and  prUices,  reaching  down  to  Him 
Of  whose  dominion  there  shall  be  no  end, 
And  thy  name  "  written  for  posterity," 
And  honored  to  the  latest  hour  of  time. 
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Had  she  been  hut  n  daughter  of  mine 
I  M  have  taught  her  to  hem  and  to  i»cw ; 
But  her  mother,  a  charming  wonvin, 
Could  not  attend  to  such  trifles,  you  know. 


Song — Charming  Woman. 


"Why  on  earth,  Cornelia,  do  you  persist  in  having 
that  child  (aught  music?"  said  Mr.  Langtree  to  his 
sister ;  ''  she  has  not  a  particle  of  talent  for  it,  and 
hates  it  to  boot." 

*'  I  never  saw  a  child  yet  that  was  fond  of  prac- 
ticing," replied  Mrs.  Robinson,  coldly.  "  Upon  the 
same  principle,  that  '  she  does  not  like  it,'  I  suppose, 
I  am  to  give  up  arithmetic  and  grammar  with  music." 

"  Not  at  all.  T/iey  are  necessary,  and.  beside,  re- 
quire no  peculiar  talent  to  acquire,"  answered  Mr. 
Langtree.  *'  If  Fanny  had  any  ear,  I  would  not  say  a 
word  in  opposition  to  your  present  system.  But  here 
she  has  been  practicing  an  hour,  and  has  certainly 
struck  two  false  notes  to  one  true.  It  is  enough  to 
put  one's  teeth  on  edge  to  hear  her,"  continued  Mr. 
Langtree,  whose  nice  musical  sense  had  undergone 
torture  during  the  aforesaid  hour. 

"  What  are  false  notes,  uncle?"  said  the  little  girl, 
quitting  the  piano  as  she  heard  the  last  words  of  the 
above  dialogue.  "  My  teacher  scolds  me  so  about 
them,  and  I  sing  as  well  as  I  can — I  am  sure  I  do  not 
know  what  ho  meant." 

"  Come  to  the  piano,  and  let  me  see  if  I  can  show 
you,"  said  Mr.  Langtree,  good-hiunoredly,  and,  nm- 
ning  his  fingers  over  the  keys,  hummed  a  few  bars 
first  correctly  and  then  incorrectly,  pointing  out  the 
difference  to  the  child,  who  shook  her  little  head  as 
she  answered  to  his 

"  Don't  you  see  it  now ?" 

"  I  see  it,  but  I  don't  hear  it" 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  seeing  and  not 
hearing,  Fanny,"  said  Mr.  Langtree. 

"  Why,"  said  she,  *'  when  I  look  at  the  piano  I  see 
you  do  not  strike  the  same  keys,  but  it  sounds  to  me 
all  the  same." 

"Ah,  well,"  said  her  uncle,  quitting  the  instrument, 
''  you  are  tired  and  stupid  now,  may  be  you  will  com- 
prehend better  another  time." 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Robinson,  approaching  them  and 
fixing  a  severe  look  upon  her  daughter ;  "  Fanny  is 
not  stupid,  but  she  is  naughty ;  it  is  nothing  but  will- 
fulness and  laziness,  and  I  '11  cure  her  of  both,"  she 
added  with  emphasis.  *'  You  have  practiced  very  ill, 
miss,  and,  as  I  told  you,  you  shall  not  go  out  t(vday, 
nor  have  any  dessert  after  dinner,  and  now  go  and 
prepare  your  French  lesson— not  a  word,"  ahe  added 


imperiously,  seeing  the  child  about  to  speak,  "  but  do 
as  I  bid  you." 

Tears  started  from  the  little  girl's  eyes  as  she  obeyed 
in  silence. 

**  Poor  Fan  I"  said  her  uncle,  as  the  door  closed 
upon  her.  "  I  am  sorry  my  ujtcrfcrence  has  procured 
her  this  punislmient,  which  she  certainly  does  not 
merit,  and,  moreover,  the  nature  of  which  I  do  not 
like.  Y(»u  are  making  her  already  attach  most  undue 
importance  to  her  meals,  which  will  end  in  her  being 
a  perfect  little  epicure." 

Mrs.  Robinson  colored  as  she  answered, 

"  She  is  punished  for  willfulness  and  inattention.  I 
do  not  see  what  your  interference  has  to  do  with  the 
matter." 

**  I  do,  if  you  do  not,"  replied  her  brother,  co<.illy. 
**  You  are  angry  with  me  because  I  said  Fanny  had 
no  talent,  and  that  your  system  of  edncaition  is  wrong; 
but,  as  you  cannot  make  me  go  without  my  dessert  for 
saying  so,  therefore  poor  Fan  must  pay  the  penalty. 
It  is  just  what  I  have  always  said,  that  nine  times  out 
often,  when  a  child  is  punished,  it  is  the  jKirent,  and 
not  the  child,  who  deserves  it." 

Mrs.  Robinson  felt  herself  too  angry  to  reply  im- 
mediately to  this,  and  after  a  few  minutes'  silence  she 
only  said, 

"  I  know  you  have  very  peculiar  notions,  as  most  old 
bachelors  have.  According  to  your  views,  I  should 
let  Fanny  grow  up  without  any  education  at  all." 

**  No,"  he  replied ;  "  but  you  should  consult  nature 
in  the  undertaking,  and  not  darken  the  brightest  and 
freshest  period  of  her  existence  by  forcing  her  to  learn 
what  it  is  not  in  her  natiu^  to  actjuire." 

"  Consult  nature  !"  repeated  his  sister,  contemptu- 
ously. "  What 's  a  child's  nature  ? — to  play  with  a 
doll  and  eat  sugar-plums ;  and  am  I,  forsooth,  to  let 
her  play  with  dolls  and  eat  sugar-pliuns  for  the  rest  of 
her  days?" 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  but  you  are  not  to  make  her 
shed  imnecessary  tears,  for  which  the  future  may 
have  no  compensation.  God  only  knows  what  bitter 
j  drops  she  may  be  called  upon  to  weep  hereafter,  and, 
were  she  a  daughter  of  mine,  I  would  secure  sunshine 
and  happiness  for  her  childhood,  the  only  portion  of 
life  that  is  within  a  parent's  control,  and  for  the  happi- 
I  ness  of  which  he  is  responsible." 
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«  Pshaw,"  said  Mrs.  Robinson,  impatiently,  *'  you 
do  attach  so  much  importance  to  a  child's  tears.  Fan's 
arc  dried  ere  now,  I  Ml  answer  for  it ;  the  dew-drop  on 
the  rose  is  not  more  evanescent." 

**  A  very  pretty  simile,  which  suits  those  who  are 
careless  about  causing  them,"  pursued  ^Ir.  Langtree ; 
"  the  thorn  upon  the  rose  would  be  more  accurate — 
tiny  but  sharp.  That  childhood's  sorrows  are  evan- 
escent is  one  of  God's  providences,  for  if  they  were 
as  lasting  as  they  are  keen,  the  earliest  years  of  our 
lives  would  be  wretched  indeed.  Let  any  one  look 
back  to  their  own  youth,  and,  if  they  have  any  memory 
at  all,  they  will  remember  some  of  the  bitterest  griefs 
they  have  ever  knoN^Ti.  If  I  had  children  I  would 
certainly  study  their  young  hearts  and  consult  their 
natures  more  than  I  think  is  generally  done." 

**  I  wish  to  Heaven  you  had,  and  half  a  dozen  of 
them,"  thought  Mrs.  Robinson,  "and  then  you  would 
soon  be  cured  of  these  line  notions;"  but  she  only  said 
aloud,  "  Then  I  am  to  dismiss  Fanny's  masters,  and 
let  her  run  wild  by  way  of  securing  her  this  *  sun- 
shine' you  talk  of." 

"  You  are  not  to  cram  her  with  what  she  never  can 
digest;  force  accomplishments  upon  her  for  which 
she  has  no  talent,  nor,  above  all,  punish  her  for  hav- 
ing no  ear." 

•  "She  ha.H  ear  enough,"  said  Mrs.  Robinson,  haugh- 
tily, "  if  she  only  cht>oses  to  open  them.  Persever- 
ance and  application  are  all  that  are  needed  to  make 
children  learn  any  thing  you  choose  to  teach  them." 

"  Tlicn  you  recognize  no  original  difference  in  ca- 
pacities nor  peculiar  gifts  of  nature?"  remarked  Mr. 
Langtree. 

"  Certainly  I  do,"  replied  his  sister ;  "  but  they  are 
rare — geuiiw  of  the  highest  grade,  for  iu.Htance,  like 
beauty.  Fanny  is  no  beauty,  and  I  do  not  expect  to 
make  her  one;  that  is  a  direct  gili  from  Heaven,  but," 
added  she,  with  an  expression  of  the  utmost  deter- 
mination, "I  can  moke  her  accomplished  and  Iwilir 

"  In  spite  of  nature  and  thanks  to  no  one,"  said  Mr. 
Langtree,  laughing.  "  Well,  we  will  see  who  will 
conquer." 

Mrs.  Robinson  was  a  widow  with  an  only  child,  the 
little  Fanny,  whose  education  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed so  much  at  large,  and  whose  career  she  was 
resolved  should  realize  the  visions  that  had  been  dis- 
appointed in  her  own.  Like  most  persons,  she  de- 
termined that  all  the  defects  of  her  own  education 
should  l>e  remedied  in  that  of  her  child.  She  was  not 
accomplished,  thereibre  Funny  should  be,  and  she  had 
married  poor,  but  so  should  not  Fanny.  With  a  crav- 
ing vanity  and  restless  ambition,  that  nothing  had  yet 
satisfied,  she  attributed  all  the  mortiiications  she  had 
met  with  to  want  of  early  culture,  and  believed 
that  she  could  have  sung  like  a  Malibran  and  talked 
like  a  Corinna  if  her  mother  had  only  pursued  the 
system  she  intended  for  Fanny,  and  tliat  had  not  her 
parents  yielded  to  her  foolish  fancy  for  the  first  young 
man  that  had  addressed  her,  she  might  now  have  been 
at  the  head  of  some  brilliant  establislunent  where  she 
would  have  had  that  distinction  her  heart  panted  for. 
In  short,  Fanny's  bclleship  and  Fanny's  marriage 
were  to  be  that  "  balm  of  Gilead"  which  she  had  not 


yet  found  on  earth.  Wo  to  the  child  whose  future  is 
expected  to  do  so  much !  The  different  hours  were 
only  marked  by  different  studies,  and  play  and  relaxa- 
tion would  have  been  left  altogether  out  of  the  scheme, 
had  not  Mr.  Langtree  kindly  hinted  at  the  bright  eyes 
and  glowing  tints  to  be  acquired  through  them  alone. 

Mr.  Langtree  saw  that  all  these  expectations  were 
probably  doomed  to  disappointment,  for  his  little  niece 
wras  as  like  what  her  father  had  been,  as  he  recollected 
him  a  boy  at  school^  as  it  was  possible  to  imagine, 
and  certainly  never  were  husband  and  wife  more  un- 
like than  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson  proved  to  be.  He 
had  been  a  plain,  kind-hearted,  honest  man,  as  obtuse 
and  good-humored  as  his  wife  was  restless  and  ambi- 
tious. They  had  jt^ged  on  together  a  few  years  at 
opposite  ends  of  th<ik chain,  which  galled  her  but  never 
troubled  him,  as  he  might  rather  be  compared  to  the 
anchor  of  which  she  was  the  buoy,  the  cable  of 
which  being  suddenly  snapped  asunder  she  would 
have  sailed  down  the  stream  of  time,  uncontrolled 
and  unhampered,  had  she  not  been  arrested  by  the 
strong  hand  of  poverty.  Small  means  are  great  so- 
berers.  Mrs.  Robinson  found  herself  compelled  to 
cut  her  pattern  to  her  cloth,  that  is,  live  quietly  and  in 
comparative  obscurity.  She  had  formerly  fumed  at 
her  husband,  but  there  was  no  use  in  chafing  now 
against  circumstances.  She  had  only  to  submit.  Her 
brother  resided  with  her,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  in- 
come she  was  compelled  to  put  up  with  his  advice, 
which,  luckily  for  Fanny,  alwa^'s  came  to  the  side  of 
good  i^ense  and  humanity. 

"  Well,  Fanny  love,"  said  her  uncle,  whose  kind 
heart  mourned  over  the  pimislunent  he  had  unwarily 
drawn  upon  her  ;  "  dry  your  eyes.  If  you  would  like 
to  go  to  the  opera  with  me  this  evening  I  '11  lake  you." 

"  No,  thank  you,  uncle,"  said  the  little  girl ;  "all 
those  big  fiddles  make  such  a  noise  that  they  make 
my  head  avhe." 

"  Why,  you  monkey,"  said  Mr.  Langtree,  laughing, 
to  call  such  music  'noise.'  No  matter,  if  you  don't 
want  to  go,  you  shant.  If  there  is  any  thing  else  you 
would  like  to  have  you  had  better  speak  quick,  for  I 
am  in  good  humor  now." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  child,  throwing  her  arms  roimd  his 
neck,  "  yes,  there  is  the  prettiest  pattern  for  working 
in  worsteds  at  Pesos'.  It  is  a  little  dc^  with  long  ears 
and  something  in  his  mouth,  I  don't  know  what  ex- 
actly," (it  would  have  puzzled  older  people  to  de- 
termine) and  on  Fanny  went  in  her  description,  get- 
tuig  quite  excited  with  the  recollection,  when  sud- 
denly she  stopped,  and  her  countenance  changed  as 
she  said  sorrowfully,  "  but  I  suppose  mamma  would 
not  let  me  work  it  if  you  were  to  give  it  to  me." 

"  Why  not?"  inquired  her  uncle. 

"Because,"  she  said,  turning  her  earnest  young 
face  toward  him,  "  she  never  lets  me  sew.  She  says 
it  makes  me  stoop,  and  besides  is  a  loss  of  time.  Oh," 
continued  she,  with  animation,  "  how  I  mean  to  sew 
when  I  have  got  through  with  learning  every  thing." 

Mr.  Langtree  only  lauglied  and  said, 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  you  have  decided  against  the 
opera,  for  it  is  beginning  to  rain." 

"  Is  it  ?"  said  Fanny  in  an  accent  of  disappointmeat, 
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*'  oh,  I  am  SO  sorry !  Now  I  shall  not  be  aUe  to  go 
to  Sunday-school  to-morrow." 

"  What  is  to  prevent  you  ?" 

**  Mamma  never  lets  me  go  in  bad  weather — she 
says  I  will  take  cold.  Bat  I  never  take  odd  when  I 
go  in  the  rain  to  take  my  dancing  lesson,  and  so  I 
should  not  think  I  would  now— would  you  ?"  she  said 
innocently,  turning  to  her  uncle,  who  only  smiled  in 
silence. 

And  thus  Fanny's  education  went  on,  and  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  she  was  very  much  what  she  had  been 
at  six,  neither  musician  nor  dancer,  speaking  French 
but  hating  Frenchmen,  a  simple-hearted,  straight- 
forward good  girl,  without  either  taste  or  talents  for 
society,  and  loving  her  uncle  Langtree  better  than 
any  one  in  the  world,  and  only  longing  for  the  time  to 
come  when  she  should  be  married,  that  "  mother  need 
not  fuss  about  her  dress  or  care  how  she  looked ;" 
for  she  said  to  her  old  confidant,  Mr.  Langtree, 

^*  Mother  always  wants  me  to  look  better  than  I 
can,  and  there  is  no  use  in  that,  is  there  V* 

"  None  in  the  world,  I  should  think,'*  said  Mr. 
Langtree,  with  a  hearty  burst  of  laughter,  highly 
diverted  at  the  form  in  which  Fanny  had  couched  her 
mother's  ambitious  and  somewhat  unreasonable  ex- 
pectations. 

CHAPTER  n. 

The  best-laid  schemes  o'  mice  and  men 

Gang  aft  a-gley^ 
And  lea'e  as  nought  but  grief  and  pam, 

For  promised  joy. — Bums. 

"  That  is  rather  a  pretty  girl,"  said  young  Rives,  as 
he  saw  a  new  face  in  one  of  our  gayest  ball-rooms ; 
"who  is  it?" 

"Miss  Robinson,"  replied  the  person  he  addressed; 
"  a  very  nice  girl,  and,  by  the  way,  you  are  a  marry- 
ing man  and  she  is  just  the  wife  for  you.  Let  me  in- 
troduce you." 

"  No,  thank,  you,"  replied,  Mr.  Rives,  "  I  don't 
want  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Robinson's — I  know  the 
mother  and  that  is  quite  enough." 

"  Well,  and  what  has  that  got  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter ?"  inquired  the  other.  "  Because  Mrs.  Robinson 
;3  not  to  your  taste  it  does  not  follow  that  the  young 
lady  may  not  be." 

"  Yes  it  does  though,"  replied  Mr.  Rives ;  *'  how 
can  you  expect  any  thing  like  truth  and  simplicity 
from  the  daughter  of  such  a  worldly,  ambitious  wo- 
man as  Mrs.  Robinson  ?  Of  course,  the  girl  is  but  a 
second  edition  of  the  mother,  newer,  fresher,  and 
better  got  up,  I  admit,  but  still  must  be  the  same  in 
essentials." 

"Nonsense I"  answered  the  first  speaker;  "never 
let  yourself  be  runaway,  man,  by  prejudice  founded 
on  theory.  I  have  seen  many  a  simple,  true-hearted 
daughter  of  an  artificial  mother,  and  many  an  artifi- 
cial daughter  of  a  simple-minded  mother.  There  is 
just  as  apt  to  be  reaction  as  imitation  in  such  cases, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  individual.  So 
do  n't  prejudge  poor  Miss  Robinson  before  you  know 
her.    Come  and  be  introduced." 

The  young  man  yielded  accordingly,  and,  just  as 
25 


he  made  his  bow,  some  one  happened  to  be  speaking 
of  the  performance  of  the  last  night's  opera,  which 
had  been  "  Lucia  de  Lammermoor." 

"  I  have  not  seen  it,"  said  Mr.  Rives,  addressing 
Fanny.  "  It  is  taken  from  Scott's  novel,  I  presume. 
Is  the  plot  adhered  to  throughout?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Fanny,  quietly.  " I  never 
read  the  novel." 

"  Oh,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Robinson,  in  her  moet 
silvery  accents,  "  ycu  are  not  thinking  of  what  you 
are  saying.  You  remember  the  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor," and  from  the  inflexion  on  the  words  "  you  re- 
member," Rives  saw  that  Mrs.  Robinson  meant  that 
Fanny  should  remember  whether  or  no,  but  Fanny 
did  not  take  the  hint,  for  she  replied — 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  remember  what  I  never 
read,  mamma,  and  that  I  never  read  the  novel  I  am 
very  sure." 

"  Then,"  said  Mrs.  Robinson  playfully,  but  really 
vexed  that  Fanny  would,  as  usual,  persist  in  telling 
truth  in  contradiction  to  her  views  and  hints,  which 
Fanny's  frank  but  not  very  quick  mind  never  seemed 
to  catch ;  "  then,  at  least,  dorCt  sa^  so^ 

"  Why  not  ?"  persisted  Fanny,  opening  her  eyes  in 
uncomprehending  surprise  at  her  mother's  advice. 

"Why  not,  indeed?"  said  the  young  man,  in  whose 
opinion  she  had  risen  at  once.  "  I  like  your  frank- 
ness. Miss  Robinson,"  and,  turning  to  Mrs.  Robinson 
as  her  daughter  spoke  to  some  one  else,  he  said, 
"  such  unsophisticated  simplicity  is  worth  all  the 
learning  in  the  world.    Why  would  you  destroy  it?" 

"  It  may  to^^,"  thought  Mrs.  Robinson,  struck  with 
the  idea  that  Fanny's  simplicity  might  charm.  ^'  There 
are  some  men  who  like  that  kind  of  thing,"  and,  for 
the  first  time,  the  mother  was  consoled  for  the  daugh- 
ter's truth;  tliat  truth  which  she  had  hitherto  regarded 
as  a  terrible  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  her  suc- 
cess, for  it  must  be  admitted  that  Fanny's  frankness 
bordered  on  brusquerie,  and  that,  spite  of  all  her  mo- 
ther's training,  she  was  often  absolutely  blunt.  But 
the  contrast  between  the  mother  and  daughter  took 
most  so  by  surprise,  that  few  blamed  as  inelegant 
what  they  found  so  refreshing.  Music  was  naturally 
touched  on  in  the  course  of  conversation,  and  he  said, 

"You  area  musician.  Miss  Robinson?"  to  which 
Mrs.  Robinson  replied, 

"  Oh,  yes,"  with  a  decision  of  manner  that  implied 
that  she  was  a  proficient. 

"  Only  after  a  fashion,  Mr.  Rives,"  said  Fanny, 
smiling.  "My  music  does  not  amount  to  much — I 
have  no  ear." 

Mrs.  Robinson  was  really  vexed,  and  took  Fanny 
to  task  afterward  for  such  unnecessary  frankness. 

"  There  is  no  u.se,  Fanny,"  she  said  angrily,  "  in 
telling  ever}' one  what  you  don't  know,  particularly 
as  you  never  tell  what  you  do.  Really  it  is  too  hard, 
after  all  the  money  I  have  spent  upon  your  music, 
that  you  should  not  have  even  the  reputation  of  it." 

"I  am  sure,  mamma,"  said  Fanny,  good  humoredly, 
"  you  need  not  reproach  me  with  the  expense  of  it, 
for  certainly  I  dropped  more  tears  than  you  have 
dollars  over  that  old  piano.  I  think  it  has  cost  me  the 
most  of  the  two." 
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And  so  iheyweat  oo;  Mn.  Hdbiamm  teUing  fibs  ' 
vfciHi  Fanoy  «N*mp  contradicted,  u>  the  great  aiiinie> 
bkhI  of  their  frindi,  who  oould  not  help  oAea  tmii- 
mg  at  Fanoy '«  interpasing  with  *^  oh,  mother,  haw 
eaa  yoo  uy  •o?*'  or  **dear,  mother,  how  yoa  fofg^** 
when  3Its.  RobinoD  was  weariag  op  some  time  ■ 
that  ooly  wanted  troth  to  be  very  fae." 

Mr.  Rives  seemed  quite  taken,  and  more  even  by 
Fanny's  jgnoranoe  than  by  her  acqairements';  for  the 
one  be  had  been  prepared,  bat  the  other  was  avowed 
with  soch  naivete  that  he  thoogfat  it  charming.   There' 
was  nothing  brflliant  aboot  him  inthewayof  amatcb, 
and  therefore  Mrs.  Robinson  did  not  pay  moch  anen- 
tion  to  his  admiration  for  Fanny,  and  oooseqiaently 
was  taken  quite  by  surprise  in  the  coarse  of  some  ] 
iBooths  by  his  ofiering  hand  and  heart  with  all  the  ' 
earnestness  of  serious  afiection.    It  was  a  surprise 
however  that  had  nothing  of  diMgreeable  in  it,  as  it  | 
had  been  a  part  of  Mrs.  Robinson's  expectations  that  I 
Fann}'  should  r^ect  some  two  or  three  before  she 
finally  decided,  and  young   Rives   Mrs.   Robinson  | 
thoi^lfat  a  very  creditable  ofier  to  re/u^s.    But  bow  ' 
was  the  feeling  heightened,  and  that  any  thing  but  , 
pleasantly,  when  she  found  that  Fanoy  had  no  idea  of  ! 
refuBtng  him.    On  the  contrary,  she  stoutly  persisted 
that  she  liked  him,  and  saw  no  reason  why  she  should 
not  marry  him,  and  appealed  as  usual  to  Uncle  Lang- 
tree  for  support  and  oounienance,  and  begged  his  in- 
tercession. 

'*  Why,  really,  Cornelia,"  said  he,  "  I  see  no  rea- 
sonable grcMind  for  your  disapprobation.  Rives  is  a  I 
young  man  of  good  character,  and  in  good  business,  < 
and,  if  Fanoy  likes  him,  I  see  every  prospect  for  her 
happiness." 

"  Is  this  then  to  be  the  end  <^  all  my  pains,  all  my 
toilmg,"  said  Mrs.  Robinson  with  bitterness,  "  that  j 
Fanny  is  to  settle  down  thus,  without  either  fortune  or 
distinction  ?    Fanny,"  she  said,  and  the  tears  started 
to  her  eyes,  "  I  did  hope  to  see  you  at  the  bead  of  , 
such  an  ei«labluhment  as  Melville's.    But  my  whole  i 
life  has  been  a  disappointment — and  this  is  the  bit- 
terest of  them  all." 

Fanny  was  touched  by  her  mother's  evident  di5tress, 
and  she  said  more  gently — "  But,  mamma,  I  do  not 
want  such  an  establishment  as  that.  You  know  I  have 
no  taste  for  display." 

"  Come,  Fanny,"'  said  her  uncle, "  What  is  your 
beau  ideal  ?    Let  us  have  it.    Love  in  a  cottage?" 

"  No,"  said  Fanny  laughing ;  "  love  in  a  nice, 
pretty  little  two-stury  house,  well  furnished  and  sup- 
plied with  ever>'  comfort.  And,  uncle,"  she  con- 
tinued with  animation,  '*  when  you  come  to  drink 
tea  with  mc,  I  '11  give  you  the  nicest  soft  waffles  you 
ever  ate  yet." 

There  was  something  so  prosaic,  so  unsentimental, 
yet  so  rational  in  this  i>peecb,  that  Mr.  Langtrce  could 
not  rchtraiu  his  laughter,  which  was  '^  long  and  loud," 
without  any  control. 

"  T  on  my  word,  Fanny,  I  should  not  think  there 
was  much  danger  of  your  being  dirappointed  in  your 
vision)*.  I  think  they  are  such  as  mortality  may  attain. 
Love  and  soft  waffles,  hey!  'Pains  and  penitence* 
have  had  the  eflect  I  always  prophesied.    However, 
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Fan,  if  yoa  are  a  bit  of  an  cpienre.  yooH  oaly 
the  better  boosekeeper." 

And  Fanny  being  called  £hn  the  room,  Mr.  Lai^ 
rued  to  his  sister  and  said— 
Cornelia,  I  woold  not  advise  yoa  to  oppose  this 
maniage.  Yoa  had  heller  yield  with  a  good  grace, 
for  yield  yoa  11  kare  to  in  the  end,  and  what  most  be 
dose  at  last  had  better  be  dose  at  first.  Wfaentwo 
yoang  people  have  made  np  their  minds,  and  there  is 
no  reasooabSe  ofafection  to  their  wishes,  depend  upon 
it,  they  will  have  their  own  way.  Besides,  I  think 
myself  that  yoo  oaght  rather  to  be  pleased  than  others 
wise.  It  is  not  a  brilliaat  match,  I  admit ;  but  yet,  I 
do  not  think  Fa^y's  chance  of  making  soch  a  ca«- 
qoest  very  probable.  I  certainly  love  Fan  dearly. 
She  is  a  good  girl,  bat  no  beauty,  and  not  what  I 
should  call  very  attractive.  If  yoa  do  n't  want  her  to 
be  an  old  maid,  yoa  had  better  let  her  marry  Frank 
Rives." 

This  was  oomfcig  to  the  point,  and  a  point,  too, 
which  made  Mrs.  Robinson  shudd^.  Such  doubts 
and  fears  had  thrilled  in  her  own  bosom  before  now, 
and  Mr.  Lai^;tree  sent  them  home  with  a  sImx^  that 
brought  her  to  her  reason  at  once.  She  sighed  heavily 
as  she  said — 

*'  Well,  if  you  say  it  must  be.  so  be  it.  I  will  not 
o|^>o6e,  although  I  cannot  approve  it." 

"  He  that  ruleth  his  own  spirit  is  greater  than  he 
that  taketh  a  citv."    Mrs.  Robinson  had  often  felt 
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equal  to  the  *'  taking  the  city,"  for  she  liad  resolution 
and  energy  suAcient  for  any  ^knergency;  but  the 
"  ruling  her  o\«-n  spirit**  was  a  task  $he  had  never 
attempted,  whether  as  a  feat  beyond  ber  powers  or 
beneath  them  we  do  not  undertake  to  say. 

Her  consent  was  given,  however,  and  the  thing 
settled,  but  no  sooner  was  it  thus  settled  than  she  be- 
came, as  her  servants  expressed  it.  **so  cross  thne 
was  no  living  in  the  hou:^e  with  her.*'  Nothing  went 
right,  nothing  pleased  her.  She  was  indignant  at  be- 
ing congratulated,  and  vexed  when  >he  was  not.  Mr. 
Langtrec  saw  tliat  this  irritation  ot'  spirit  would  not 
subside  until  the  marriage  \«-as  over,  and  therefore 
backed  Mr.  Rives  in  his  petition  for  naming  an  early 
day;  and  Fanny  being  only  in  loojrreat  a  hurry  to  get 
away  and  take  refuge  in  her  own  house,  the  allair 
was  soon  arranged,  the  wedding  over  and  Fanny  gone. 

Mrs.  Robinson  sat  down  and  cried  heartilv  as  the 
bridal  carriages  drove  off,  but  whether  her  tears  were 
shed  for  Fanny  or  herself  she  could  not  perhaps  have 
told  even  while  she  wept.  It  was  the  termination  of 
many  a  bright  dream  and  brilliant  vision,  the  rainbow 
ending  in  the  shower. 

A  few  weeks  had  passed  away,  and  ^Irs.  Robinson 
and  Mr.  Langtrce  were  to  dine  with  Fanny.  Her 
husband  expected  several  strangers,  and  this  being 
her  first  dinner,  \%'as,  of  course,  quite  an  event  in  her 
domestic  economy.  But,  alas !  when  it  made  its  ap- 
pearance, that  it  was  the ^rst  was  very  evident.  The 
soup  was  miserable,  the  fish  half  boiled.  Roast  turkey 
boldly  faced  roast  venison,  and  the  currant  jelly  was 
forgotten.  In  short,  it  was  a  dinner  c^  mistakes.  Mr. 
Rives  cast  an  expressive  look,  half  distress  and  half 
reproach,  at  his  young  wife,  who  colored  crimson, 
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and  in  her  embarraMment  said,  "  No,  thank  you/'  not  [  band  was  mortified  to<hiv.  donMMl  iinn»  it.  km  wmM 
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Yet  blithe  as  auminer — *t  is  the  distant  strain 
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and  in  her  embanttment  taid,  "No^  thank  you,"  not  I  band  was  mortified  to-day,  depend  upon  it,  he  would 
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and  in  her  embarraaBment  said, "  No,  thank  yoa,"  noC 
hearing  what  was  said,  to  some  one  who  asked  her  to 
take  wine. 

She  \e(i  the  table  mentally  resolving  to  get  Miss 
Leslie's  Book  on  Cookery  before  she  slept,  and  never 
again  to  trust  her  husband's  temper  or  her  own  com- 
fort to  the  native  skill  of  a  new  cook. 

*<  Well,  Fanny,"  said  Mrs.  Robinson  to  her  daugh- 
ter, tSier  they  withdrew  to  the  drawingroom,  **I 
think  your  husband  must  have  been  proud  to  hear  you 
conversing  at  the  head  of  your  table  to  foreigners  in 
their  own  language." 

**He  might  have  been,"  she  replied  sorrowfully, 
"  if  he  had  not  been  so  ashamed  of  the  dinner — but  I 
rather  think  if  he  had  said  frankly  what  he  thought 
he  would  have  said,  '  there  was  no  acc<xnplishment 
like  cooking.' " 

"  Mr.  Hives  did  not  expect  to  find  a  cook  in  my 
daughter,"  said  Mrs.  Robinson  haughtily. 

"  No,  certainly  not,"  replied  the  young  wife,  "  but 
every  mistresses  a  family  should  know  how  to  direct , 
and  that  I  mean  to  set  about  learning  at  once.  Ah ! 
Uncle  Charles,"  she  continued,  as  her  mother  turned 
away, "  do  you  remember  how  often  I  used  to  say 
that  I  should  be  glad  to  be  married,  if  it  were  only  to 
be  done  with  my  education,  and  here  I  am  just  be- 
ginning, at  the  useful  part  of  it  at  least.  You  would 
laugh  at  me  of  an  evening  stitching  coarse  wristbands 
and  cutting  up  old  calico  for  the  sake  of  learning  how 
to  sew  and  shape." 

"Take  comfort,  Fenny,"  said  her  uncle  kindly, 
"  these  things  are  easily  learnt,  and  though  your  bus- 


band  was  mortified  to-day,  depend  upon  it,  he  would 
have  been  more  so  if  every  thing  had  been  perfect  on 
bis  table  and  his  wife  had  shown  herself  a  mere  do- 
mestic drudge." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Fanny,  brightening,  "  and,  as 
you  say,  it  is  easily  learnu  What  comes  ati  naturd 
comes  readily." 

*'  Fanny  seems  very  happy,"  said  Mr.  Langtree,  as 
he  walked  home  with  Mrs.  Robinson. 

"  Yes,"  "She  answered,  "very,"  but  her  tone  was 
so  dispirited  and  sad,  that  her  brother  saw  that  the 
conviction  gave  her  little  comfort,  for  though  Fanny 
was  happy,  it  was  not  in  her  way,  and  she  could  not 
comprehend  the  fact. 

"  And  what  should  you  ask  more,"  continued  be, 
"  than  her  happiness  ?  You  did  all  you  could  to  give 
her  other  tastes,  but  she  is  as  God  made  her  " 

"  I  know  what  you  have  always  thought,"  said  Mrs. 
Robinson ;  "  and  though  in  some  p^irticulars  I  may 
have  erred,  yet  uptxi  the  whole,  I  think,  l^havc  been 
in  the  right.  Without  all  the  pains  and  education  that 
have  been  bestowed  upon  Fanny  she  would  have  been, 
it  must  be  confessed,  very  home-spun." 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  in  that,"  replied  Mr.  Lang- 
tree,  more  struck  than  he  had  ever  been  before  by 
any  argument  of  his  sister  in  favor  of  her  views,  **  but 
af\er  all  nature  is  a  good  model.  Cultivation  improves, 
forcing  spoils  her.  Children  are  like  plants,  the  sun 
and  air  and  some  pruning,  and  a  fair  opportunity,  are 
what  ihcy  require;  but /or<^  fruits  and  flowers  have 
no  second  bloom  or  racy  flavor,  and  I  think  the  pre- 
sent system  of  cramming  produijos  parallel  oilbots. 
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SwKaT  spot  of  earth,  with  umbrage  never  sere 
Of  mightiest  woods  embowered,  and  dewy  lawiis 
Wooing  the  glimpses  of  the  sun  between. 
And  flowers  thai  love  the  shade,  and  opening  buds 
That  coart  the  noontide  ray— meet  home  is  here 
For  those  rare  spirits,  flowers  of  the  mortal  world, 
Most  beautiful  and  best,  where  all  was  gtxxl 
When  the  Creator  saw  it  in  the  prime, 
Ere  knowledge  tainted  innocence,  and  sin 
Crept  with  that  Icnowledge  in,  wliieh  is  not  life. 

I  see  your  white  walls  shinuig  through  the  gloom 
Of  the  long  dim- wood  cloisters,  steeped  in  calm 
Of  holiest  quietude,  beneath  the  eye 
Of  the  far  azure  through  the  gauzy  fleece . 
Of  snnmier  clouds  its  glory  smiling  down 
On  that  fair  home  of  the  fairest. — 

But  no  sound 
Comes  to  my  ear  firoro  dewy  lawn,  or  glade 
Wood-girdled,  voice  of  man,  nor  song  of  bird. 
Nor  streamlet's  riiq;>Ung  melody— all  mote- 
All,  but  the  solemn  whispers  of  the  breeze 
Holding  strange  converse  with  the  spirits  that  dwell 
In  the  green  leaves  and  gnarled  branches  old 
Of  the  nymph-haunted  foresters. 

Yet  panse ! 
There  comes  a  gentle  murmur  on  the  air. 
Sweeter  than  rippling  streams,  clearer  than  song 
Of  rarest  warblers,  gentle,  faint,  and  low. 
Yet  blithe  as  summer— *t  is  the  distant  strain 


Of  girlish  voices  musically  shrill. 

Half  heard,  half  lost,  yet  floating  on  the  air 

In  purest  symphonies. 

Lo !  it  has  ceased 
And  all  again  is  silence.    Can  it  be 
These  pleasant  woods,  these  lawns  so  de%\'y  bright, 
These  fair  white  walls,  are  but  the  pomp  of  wo, 
The  pride  of  the  prison-house !    Can 't  be  that  here 
Imprisoned  maids,  inunured  from  light  of  day, 
Waste  their  sweet  hanoonies  of  soul  and  heart, 
Their  founts  of  love  and  bliss,  thus  barren  madC; 
Self-mortified  and  fruitless  ? 

Stranger,  no ! 
There  come  no  groans  upon  the  summer  wind. 
No  bitter  tears  of  the  heart  belie  the  strain 
That  wells  so  joyously  from  the  young  lips  we  heard 
Hymning  the  Lord  of  Life ! — No— knowledge  here, 
Clogged  with  no  curse,  allures  the  fair  and  bright 
Toward  Heaven,  not  bars  the  gales  of  Paradise, 
Nor  makes  of  Earth  a  HelL    And  Georgia's  daughters 
Are  belter  taught  the  immortal  aim  and  end 
Of  being,  than  to  lock  their  inborn  charms 
Against  their  sweetest  uses,  and  cry  shame, 
By  scorning  Nature's  law,  on  Nature's  Ood — 
But  in  their  innocent  girlhood,  traixMsd  to  arts 
The  old  world  knew  not,  think  to  be— like  tnaid» 
Of  olden  time,  renowned  in  classic  lore^ — 
Proud  wives  and  Iiappy  mothers  of  brave  men. 

H.  W.  UESBERT. 
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Sbcoicd  VnuK. 

Bear  where  thou  go^it  the  words  of  love ; 

Say  all  that  words  can  say, 
Changeless  affection's  strength  to  prove, 

Bat  speed  apon  thy  way. 
Oh  !  like  yon  river  coald  I  glide 

To  where  my  heart  would  be ; 
My  bark  woald  soon  outsail  the  tide, 

That  harries  to  the  sea. 

Row,  on,  &c. 


Thixd  VxasB. 

But  yet  a  star  shines  constant  still 

Through  yonder  cloudy  sky. 
And  hopes  as  bright  my  bosom  fill, 

FrcHn  faith  that  cannot  die ! 
Row  on,  then,  row !    God  qwed  thy  way ! 

Thou  mast  not  linger  here ; 
Storms  hang  about  the  closing  day ; 

To-morrow  may  be  clear. 

Row  on,  &€. 


REVIEW    OF    NEW    BOOKS. 


Whims  emd  Oddities^  in  proM  and  ver m,  by  Thonuu  Hood, 
Esq.    FhUadelphia :  Lea  f  Blanehardf  ont  «oZ. 

We  are  glad  that  a  republication,  in  a  cheap  form,  of 
these  rieli  and  racy  pleasantries  has  been  undertaken  in 
oar  city.  The  book  is  morally  certain  of  a  sale.  The 
name  of  Thomas  Hood  is  known  wherever  language  is 
pat  upon  the  rack.  Every  civilized  Englishman  who  uses 
words  is  acquainted  with  the  great  word-twister.  He  is 
Uw  acknowledged  monarch  of  Pun-land.  All  other  lumi- 
ovies  **  pale  their  inefleciuai  fires"  before  the  quick  sparkle 
of  his  multitudinous  quibbles.  He  has  mode  punning  a 
kind  of  genius.  He  has  redeemed  it  from  the  detractions 
of  the  dull  and  pedantic.  Any  man  may  now  play  upon 
words,  without  having  his  friend  point  significantly  to  the 
gallows,  and  murmur  that  "  he  who  makes  a  pun  would 
pick  a  pocket."  What  King  James,  and  Bacon,  and  Shak- 
■peare,  and  Denne,  and  Cowley,  could  not  do— what  Can- 
fldng,  and  the  whole  Anti-Jacobin  club  could  not  effect- 
has  been  done  by  Thomas  Hood.  The  analogies  of  sound 
•re  now  as  much  prized  as  those  of  thought.  The  fact 
that  the  greatest  men  in  all  ages  have  displayed  a  love  for 
this  kind  of  wit,  must  be  admitted  as  a  strong  argument  in 
its  favor.  The  '<  verbal  Unitarians,"  as  Hood  calls  his  op- 
ponets,  have  been  compelled  to  abate  the  insolence  of  their 
censures,  and  relax  the  grimnese  of  feature  with  which 
they  once  frowned  defiance  on  double-meanings.  Tlie 
great  family  of  Words  which  might  be  supposed  most  in- 
terested in  the  issue  of  the  struggle,  have  willingly  given 
tip  their  frames  to  the  torture,  and  suffer  mart>Tdom  daily. 
The  priests  in  the  Inquisition  of  Verbiage,  with  their 
racks,  wheels,  scourges,  and  hot-irons,  are  doing  what  is 
oalled  a  *'  fair  business ;"  and  every  shriek  drawn  from 
the  agonies  of  n  tortured  word  i»  registered  as  a  pun. 

Hood,  then,  lias  so  for  affected  the  legislation  of  letters 
as  to  turn  quibbling  from  a  crime  into  a  fashion ;  but  his 
own  popularity  as  a  humorist  is  not  indebted  altogether  to 
his  word  twistings.  He  has  one  of  the  most  singular  minds 
ever  deposited  in  a  human  brain.  Whims  ojid  Oddities 
come  from  him,  because  he  is  himself  a  whim  and  oddity- 
He  seems  of  different  natures  mixed.  He  has  the  fancy, 
if  not  the  imagination,  of  a  poet,  and  some  touches  of 
pathos  almost  equal  to  the  most  brilliant  scintillations  of 
his  wit.  Behuid  his  most  gprotesque  nonsense,  there  is 
generally  some  moral,  satirical,  or  poetic  meaning.  He 
oAen  blends  feeling,  fancy,  wit,  and  thoughtfulness,  in  one 
queer  rhyme,  or  quaint  quibble.  The  very  extravagance 
of  his  ideas  and  expression ;  the  appearance  of  strain  and 
effort  in  his  puns ;  the  portentous  jumbling  together  of  the 
mort  dissimilar  notions  by  some  merry  craft  of  fancy ;  and 
the  erratic,  dare-devil  invasion  of  the  inmost  sanc^aries 
o€  conventionalism,  have,  in  his  writings,  a  peculiar 
charm,  which  we  seek  for  in  vain  among  his  imitators,  or 
among  the  tribe  of  extravagant  wits  generally.  We  do 
not  believe  he  would  be  so  fine  a  humorist  if  he  were  not 
so  much  of  a  poet.  There  is  a  vein  of  genial  kindliness  hi 
his  nature,  which  modifies  the  mocking  and  fleering  tend- 
dencies  of  his  wit.  Seriousness  seems  engaged  in  a  co- 
quetry with  ridicule,  in  many  of  his  poems,  and  the  quick 
alternations  from  one  to  the  other  produce  a  succession  of 
"  brisk  shocks  of  surprise." 


Two  of  the  most  felicitous  of  Hood's  punning  poems,  are 
the  lachrymose  ballads  of  <<  Salty  Brown,  and  Ben  the  Car* 
pcnter,"  and  «  Faithless  Nelly  Gray."  The  mockery  in 
these  exquisite  moreeaus,  of  the  plaintive  style  of  the  mo- 
dem ballad,  glistens  with  wit  and  humor.  They  are  so 
well  known  that  to  extract  from  them  would  be  an  im- 
pertinence. "  The  Wee  Man"  is  another  queer  specimen 
of  his  drollery.  In  the  poem  called  "Jack  Hall,"  (Jack- 
all)  the  resurrecticmist,  he  commences  with  wailing  the 
custom  of  disinterring  bodies,  and  remarks  with  much 
log^eal  feeling : 

*T  is  hard  one  cannot  lie  amid 
The  mould  beneath  a  eoflin  lid, 
But  thus  the  Faculty  will  bid 

Their  rogues  break  thro'  it ! 
If  they  do  nU  toant  us  there^  why  did 

TKey  send  us  to  it  T 

The  situation  of  the  lover,  who  comes  to  sentimentalixe 
over  his  mistress's  grave,  is  thus  vividly  portrayed : 

The  tender  lover  comes  to  rear 

The  mournful  um,  and  shed  his  tear — 

Her  glorious  dust  he  cries  is  here  ! 

Alack!  alack! 
The  while  his  Sacluirissa  dear 

Is  in  a  sack  ! 

Here  is  a  grave  aiKi  singular  pun  : 

Death  saw  two  players  playing  at  cards, 
But  the  |§rnme  was  not  worth  a  dump. 

For  he  quickly  laid  them  flat  with  a  spade, 
To  wait  for  the  final  trump ! 

Hood's  wit  plays  about  the  tomb  somewhat  daringly,  bat 
still  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  disturb  its  sanctities.  In  the 
ballad  of  "  Mary's  Ghost"  he  makes  the  poor  spirit  lament 
the  distribution  of  her  former  body  among  the  physicians. 
She  cries— 

O  William  dear !  O  William  dear ! 

My  xt»\  eternal  ceases ; 
AlnsI  my  everlasting  peace 

Is  broken  into  pieces. 

The  body-snatchers,  they  have  come, 

And  made  a  snatch  at  me ; 
It 's  very  hard  them  kind  of  men 

Wont' let  a  body  be. 

After  much  agonizing  description,  respecting  the  dif^)si- 
tion  of  the  several  parts  of  her  once  compact  t'rame,  she 
concludes : — 

The  cock  it  crows — I  must  be  gone ! 

My  William,  we  must  part ! 
But  1  MI  be  yours  in  death,  altho' 

Sir  Astley  has  my  heart. 

Don't  go  to  weep  upon  my  g^ve, 

And  thuik  that  there  I  be  ; 
They  have  n't  left  an  atom  there 

Of  my  anatomic. 

The  poem  of  the  "  Last  Man"  is  a  mixture  of  the  horri- 
ble, the  imaginative,  and  the  ludicrous.  It  should  be  read 
in  connection  with  Campbell's  solemn  lines  on  the  same 
theme.  We  wish  that  the  publishers  of  the  "  Whims  and 
Oddities"  had  selected  some  of  the  poems  of  Hood  which 
have  appeared  since  that  work,  in  the  Comic  Annual  and 
New  Monthly  Magazine.  The  success  of  this  reprint  will 
probably  embolden  them  to  give  the  American  public  two 
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or  three  more  volumes  from  the  tame  teeming  pen.  There 
are  nameroos  pieces,  not  included  in  the  present  collection, 
which  are  worthy  of  being  more  generally  known  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  the  book,  without  abenison  on 
the  author  who  has  afforded  the  world  so  much  matter  for 
merrlment.  Hearty  laughter  is  an  inq)ortant  element  of 
comfort,  and  those  who  provoke  it  without  sacrificing 
good  taste  and  morality,  are  j^lanthropists  to  some  degree. 
We  sincerely  trust  that  Hood  prospers  in  all  hi^  literary 
q>eculations,  and  that  words  are  still  left  in  the  dictionary 
to  twist  and  tarn.  We  hope  that  his  puns  bring  him  in  a 
good  living;  and  can  hardly  dream  that  want  should  ever 
attack  one,  whose  every  conqxMition  suggests  a  good 
livtijf-hood. 


Tfu  Light  of  the  Light  Houu^  and  Other  PoenUy  bjf  Epes 
Snrgent.    New  York :  James  Motcati  f  Co. 

This  is  the  first  collected  edition  of  Mr.  Sargent's  poems 
we  have  seen,  and  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  it 
offers  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  character  and  merits 
of  his  muse.  It  is  evident  that  a  collection,  composed  of 
pieces  produced  nt  various  periods  of  life,  and  prompted  by 
varying  impulses  of  feeling,  must  contain  poems  of  differ- 
ent degrees  of  excellence.  There  are  several  pieces  not 
particularly  distinguished  from  the  flood  of  verse  now 
deluging  the  land,  and  therefore  worthy  of  no  particular 
comment.  Two  or  three  bear  evidence  of  being  manufac- 
tured ''for  the  occasion,"  with  the  usual  economy  of 
thought  and  emotion.  Here  and  there  we  meet  with  a 
lame  line  or  a  trite  image.  But,  taking  the  collection  as  a 
whole,  we  think  that  it  must  be  allowed  to  contain  much 
fine  poetry,  and  to  place  the  author  in  a  prominent  station 
among  our  poets,  even  if  he  had  not  attained  that  position 
before  its  publication.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  his 
themes,  or  his  mode  of  treating  them,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  he  describes  no  scenery  that  he  has  not  seen, 
and  versifies  few  emotions  which  he  has  not  felt.  He  is  no 
mere  metrical  trifler,  playing  daintily  with  thought  and 
passion,  and  "  pleased  with  the  rattle"  of  his  rhymes,  hut 
a  m:m  of  fancy  and  sentiment,  who  has  too  much  of  the 
material  of  poetry  in  him  to  need  the  affectation  of  the 
poetaster. 

It  is  diflicult  to  fix  on  one  general  term  to  describe  a 
poet,  whose  heart  and  brain  have  been  exercised  on  a  va- 
riety of  topics,  and  who  varies  his  mamier  with  his  theme. 
When  we  have  clutched  an  epithet  which  seems  to  cover 
the  extent  of  his  range,  he  often  contrives  to  elude  its  ap- 
plication by  displaying  some  quality  which  clashes  with  it. 
As  we  hunt  him  through  lyric  after  lyric,  he  still  manages 
to  dodge  our  analysis ;  and  if  we  run  oar  knife  into  that 
part  "  where  he  is,"  we  find,  with  the  Hibernian,  that 
''  he  is  not  there  "  In  the  present  collection  of  Mr.  8ar- 
trent's  poems  there  is  oradi  of  this  variety,  but  there  is 
likewise  a  unity  of  spirit  in  all  his  writings.  A  general 
healthiness  of  thought  and  sentiment  animates  and  gives 
freshness  to  his  eompoettiona.  He  is  no  pnling  versifier, 
wailUig  over  fictitious  sorrows,  and  ravenous  for  sympathy. 
Without  any  lack  of  sensibility  or  thoughtfolness,  he  still 
docs  not  brood  over  his  own  conscioosneiB  until  he  has 
turned  his  individual  peculiarities  into  idioeyncra^ee.  He 
has  evidently  leA  his  mind  open  to  outward  objects,  and 
aimed  to  describe  them  as  they  appear  to  his  eye,  not  as 
they  appear  to  his  whim.  He  ean  mingle  thought  and 
emotion  with  description,  without  destroying  the  essential 
features  of  either.  In  most  of  his  poems  relating  to  the 
sea,  there  is  much  vividness  of  representation,  combined 
with  feeling  and  fancy.    We  look  at  the  ocean  with  his 


eyee  and  sympathies,  it  is  true,  but  we  feel  cmfident  that 
he  has  not  distorted  the  i^q;)earances  of  things,  to  meet  the 
wants  of  rhyme,  imagery,  or  eccentricity. 

We  think  that  a  few  extracts  will  display,  better  than 
the  most  labored  criticism,  the  truth  to  nature,  the  fiae 
affluence  of  fancy,  the  force  and  tenderness  of  feeling, 
and  the  graceful  facility  of  expression  which  chara<y 
terise  Mr.  Sargent's  best  efforts.  We  begin  with  the 
Light  of  the  Light  House,  a  most  pure  and  beautiful  pro* 
duct  of  imagination  and  sentiment.  We  select  a  few 
stansas;  • 

But  O  !  Aurora's  crimson  light. 

That  makes  the  watch-fire  dim. 
Is  not  a  more  transporting  sight 

Than  Kllen  is  to  him. 
He  piiieth  not  for  fields  and  brooks, 

wild- flowers  and  singing  birds, 
Fbr  summer  smiltth  in  her  tookSj 

And  singeth  in  her  words. 

The  ocean's  blue  is  in  her  eyes, 

Its  coral  in  her  lips, 
And  in  her  cheek  the  mingled  dyes 

No  sea-shell  could  ecli()se  ! 
And,  as  she  climbs  the  weedy  rocks, 

And  with  the  sunshine  pinys, 
Tlie  wind  that  lifts  her  goUk-n  looks 

Seems  more  to  love  their  rays. 

"When  the  smoothed  ocean  sleeps  unstirred, 

And,  like  a  silver  band, 
The  molten  waters  circling  gird 

The  island's  rim  of  sand, 
She  nms,  her  tiny  feet  to  lave, 

And  breaks  the  liquid  chain, 
Then  laughs  to  feel  the  shivered  ni'ave 

Coil  down  to  rest  again. 

The  sea-fog,  like  a  fallen  cloud, 

Rolled  in  and  dimmed  iis  fire ; 
Roared  the  gale  louder  nnd  more  loud, 

And  sprang  the  billows  higher ! 
!\l>>ve  the  gale  that  wuiled  ond  rang, 

Above  the  booming  swell. 
With  steady  and  sonorous  clang. 

Pealed  furth  the  light-house  bell ! 

"  Shells  nnd  9ea-weed*,"  a  w.x'xen  of  short  poems  record- 
ing a  summer  voyage  to  Cuba,  display  to  much  advantage 
Mr.  Sargent's  power  in  themes  relating  to  the  ocean. 
"  To  a  lAiid  Bird,"  "  A  Calm,"  ••  The  Gulc,"  "  Tropical 
Weather,"  are  characterized  by  that  force  and  freshness 
of  description  which  can  only  come  from  actual  observa- 
tion of  the  scenes  represented.  **A  Life  on  the  Ocean- 
Wave,"  "  A  Night  Storm  at  Sea,"  and  "  A  Summer  Noon 
nt  Sen,"  are  also  excellent.  In  the  "  Lampoon"  there  is 
mneh  sharpness  and  energy  of  expression,  and  a  fleering 
fearleiRiess  of  tone.  "  Midnramer  in  the  City"  is  very 
fine.  "  Rockall"  contains  many  noble  lines,  and  the  dic- 
tion generally  is  lofty  and  majestic.  We  extract  the  com- 
ineneemeQt: 

Pale  ocean-rock,  that  like  a  phantom  shape, 

Or  tome  mvsterions  q>irit's  tenement, 

Riseit  amid  this  wilderness  of  waves, 

Lonely  and  desolate — thy  spreading  base 

kjdiaikted  in  the  sea's  unmeasured  depths, 

Waere  rolls  the  huge  leviathan  o'er  sands 

OliHeriiig  witl^ shipwrecked  treasures.    The  strong  wind 

Flings  up  thy  sides  a  veil  of  feathery  ipray 

With  smibeams  interwoven,  and  the  hues 

Which  mingle  in  the  rainUiw.    From  thy  top 

The  seabirM  rise  and  sweep  with  sidelong  flight 

Downward  upon  their  prey ;  or,  with  poised  wings, 

Skim  to  the  horison  o'er  the  glittering  deep. 

It  would  not  be  diflicult  to  select  other  speciroeni  of 
Mr.  Sargent's  poetical  powers,  equally  worthy  of  pane- 
gyric. We  hope  that  he  will  redeem  his  promise  to  r^ 
print  his  other  productions,  including  the  tragedy  of  '<  Ve- 
lasco." 


Tn  BiTTu-aioiTH»'--1ii  ihE  Jolr  number  wa  ihaK 
gira  No.  3  of  "  ni  AnmioM  BttU-Ontrnd  Plata,"  a 
iDott  spirii^  and  cflHilvfl  engrftTin; ,  Wa  art  f  lad  to  ka 
thai  thueaterpruapromiMalobemiufialuoiief  udhBTa 
laken  occaiion,  in  th«  pnMpecliu,  npcn  tbti  eorar,  to  mut 
■n  iuinnnlioa  which  wu  luned  mfler  the  ima  of  Iba 
M«y<mmbo. 

Om  PosnuiT  Gilloit.— The  likaneai  of  JmEt  Fnn- 
MOax  CooFDi  will  neil  (ppeuin  "  Our^ortrall  QsUarr 
of  American  AulhonJ'     ProtshLy  la  llie  Aoguat  Diuobei'. 


Ufa  of  lbs  lale  King  ofSwedea,  fi 

Oul  Booi  Ti»L»,— The  Hat 
"  ffial'i  Huicrg  o/rtt  PuriUBU,' 


clBUBKlRilI,"  Noa.  iTe.aii.aadaereiii  "TiiLifii^ 

Andrew  JoAtteK,"  No.  four,  wilh  anfravinfi;  and  *' M. 
Ckmll^t  MUhBt/try,"  edited  by  O.  8.  Bedford,  M.  D., 
Ululraled  with  two  hand  red  and  tixtaan  wood  engrannffa; 
a  very  vaefit]  bock  lo  medical  men. 

We  have  leceived  from  Megan.  Lindiay  k  Blockinoi 
ihe  anmaing  "  YaMb«  Suriet"  of  Judge  HalibanoD,  In  one 
handaonH  volDine  ;  alao,  IVdib  Ihe  aame  gentlemen,  "  Tin 
Bamdmaid,"  by  Frederlk*  Bremer,  pnbtiiliBd  in  Boaun 
by  HeiBK  Monroe  k  Co. 


Anmla  of  PhUadelphia,  haa  in  preva  a  new  and  greall 

e  of   "Graham"     enlarged  edition  of  Ihii  work.    More  Ihan  aiily  pageai 

the  book  are  occupied  with  anecdotei  and  memoritDd 

hetq.  a  ikotch  of  the     concembigtbo  "  Germantown  Bailie,"  coliecTcdbyhin 

pcrmiiaiud  to  read  the  ptoof  aheeti  and  to  make  otec 
!  facta  for  a  foTthcomlng  anieLc,  to  be  vriuen  for  our  nai 
ra  haw  acDt  tii  "  I^  i  iinmbcr  by  one  of  "  Our  ComttUnttui,"  Mr.  C.  J.  Peleraii 
iw,"  by  Eugene  Bne;  '  Thii  anicle  will  accompany  a  qtiriled  engraring of  th 
rilh  portiaiti  on  rieel,  a  |  "  Battle -Groimd,"  prepared  for  the  Magazine  by  Rawdcr 
,    Alao,  "  aHUxm'i  D4-     Wright  k  Hatch. 
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vent  a  wasleful  or  needleaa  supply  of  maletia].    Among  tbe  Imntr  class  i 
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POOR    GENEVIEVE. 


BY  TAMES  K.  PAULDIXG,  ArTHOR  OF   "  THE  DUTCHMAW'u  FISXSmE,"  ETC. 


Shortly  ader  the  coDclusioa  of  the  late  war,  a 
geutleman,  distinguisbed  as  a  Bcholar,  a  wit,  and  a 
politician,  who  stood  high  iu  the  walks  of  literature, 
and  had  risen  to  the  most  dignified  offices  by  his  talents 
and  worth,  was  proceeding  up  the  Mississippi  in  one 


brain,  but,  after  rubbing  his  eyes  and  gazing  awhile, 
recognized  a  female,  with  a  cap  such  as  French  at- 
tendants generally  wear,  a  p'ain  gown,  and  a  black 
silk  apron,  with  a  sweet,  gentle,  and  expressive  face, 
apparently  bearing  the  impression  of  deep  solicitude. 


of  the  first  steamboats  that  ever  plied  on  the  bosom  of  j  Perceiving  him  to  be  awake,  she  inquired,  in  a  voice 
that  mighty  stream.  He  was  a  self-made  and  t^nK-  |  of  exi^uisite  melody,  if  he  wanted  any  thing.  Instead 
sustained  man,  somewhat  past  the  period  of  blooming    of  answering  the  question,  thesick  man,  whom  I  shall 


youth ;  but  his  person  was  striking,  his  countenance 
highly  intellectual,  his  manners  polished  by  intimate 
intercourse  with  society,  his  voice  exceedingly  melo- 
dious, and  his  eye  capable  of  discoursing  most  elo- 
quent   muLsc.     During  the  course  of  the  voyage, 


call  Ilartland,  though  that  was  not  his  real  name, 
asked  two  or  three  others,  in  a  low,  feeble  tone. 

**  Wheie  am  I — and  who  are  you  ?" 

"  You  are  in  Si. ,  and  I  am  poor  Genevieve, 

your  servant — can  I  do  any  thing  for  you,  sir?" 


which  was  not  in  the  most  favorable  season  of  the  O,  a  nuri»e  they  have  provided  for  me,  I  suppose, 
year,  he  became  gradually  indisposed,  and  finally  so  thought  Hartlaiid,  I  shall  therefore  stand  on  no  cere- 
ill  that,  at  his  own  request,  he  was  put  on  shore  at  mony  with  her.  "  My  good  girl,  I  will  thank  you  for 
one  of  those  little  old  French  villages,  between  the  a  glass  of  something  to  quench  my  thirst — ^I  am  burn- 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  and  St.  Louis,  whose  size  bears  no     ing  up,  I  believe." 

proportion  to  their  age,  and  whose  growth  is  so  slow  |  Genevieve  took  his  hand,  and,  after  holding  it  a 
that,  like  the  current  of  a  stagnant  stream,  it  is  next  to  |  little  while,  laid  it  softly  down  on  the  bed,  saying,  as 
impossible  to  tell  whether  they  are  advancing  back-  j  if  to  herself,  ''  It  does  indeed  burn  like  fire."  The 
ward  or  forward.  The  agitation  of  removal,  and  the  touch  of  her  hand  was  so  soft,  that  Ilartland  could  tell 
heat  of  a  summer  day,  so  aggravated  his  disease,  that  she  pitied  him  with  all  her  heart  At  this  mo- 
which  was  a  bilious  fever,  that  he  became  partially  ment  the  physician  came,  and  our  traveler  recognized 
delirious,  and,  being  without  a  servant,  might  have  in  him  an  old  acquaintance,  a  senator  whom  he  had 
fared  but  indifl*erently,  a  stranger  in  a  strange  place,  j  known  at  Washington,  and'a  very  eminent  man  in 
had  not  an  elderly  lady,  who  happened  to  be  looking  his  profession.  He  felt  extremely  grateful  at  having 
out  at  a  neighboring  window,  been  charitable  enough  so  gentle  a  nurse,  and  so  able  a  physician.  Yet  his 
to  have  him  conducted,  or  rather  carried,  to  her  house.  |  recovery  was  so  slow  that  it  did  no  great  credit  to 
Here  he  was  placed  in  bed,  and  immediately  attended  either  nurse  or  doctor,  for  it  was  nearly  six  weeks 
by  a  physician,  who  administered  to  him  so  success-  >  before  his  fever  was  fairly  broken, 
fully,  that  the  next  morning  his  delirium  had  subsided  During  that  time  he  relapsed  more  than  once,  and 
into  one  of  those  low  desperate  fevers  so  harassing  .  theie  were  periods  when  all,  and  himself  among  the 
to  the  constitution,  so  diflicult  to  cure.  rest,  despaired  of  his    recovery.     Day  and   night 

His  returning  consciousness  disclosed  to  him  the  Genevieve  was  his  attendant,  we  might  almost  saj 
form  of  one  of  those  ministering  angels  called  woman,  j  his  guardian  angel.  It'  he  opened  his  languid  glassy 
sitting  at  his  bedside,  as  if  awaiting  an  opportunity  |  eyes  in  the  day,  she  was  silting  by  his  bedside ;  and  if 
to  present  his  medicine,  or  perform  some  kind  office,  he  asked  ior  any  thing  at  night,  he  was  administered 
The  sick  traveler  at  first  took  it  for  a  vagary  of  his  ^  to  by  her  gentle  hand,  and  southed  by  her  gentle  voice. 
1 
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At  such  times  he  was  occasionally  puzzled  by  a  vague 
perception  that  he  had  somewhere  seen  her  before ; 
but  it  passed  away,  like  a  dream,  when,  with  all  his 
efforts,  he  could  neither  recall  the  time  noih  the  occa- 
sion. More  than  once  he  thought  he  saw  her  wiping 
tears  from  her  eyes,  as  he  awakened  from  his  miser- 
able intervals  of  partial  oblivion ;  but  he  ended  in  be- 
ing convinced  that  it  was  a  mistake,^ince  what  was 
the  to  him  or  he  to  her.  Genevieve  had  said  she  was 
his  nurse  "Poor  Genevieve;"  she  was  therefore  hired 
for  her  services,  and  her  attentions  were  to  be  repaid 
in  money.  Still  his  soul  could  not  resist  the  sacred 
impulse  of  gratitude,  and  he  promised  before  his  Ma- 
ker that,  whether  he  lived  or  died,  he  would  make  her 
ample  amends. 

At  length  he  became  convalescent,  and,  in  propor- 
ti<m  as  he  recovered,  Genevieve  gradually  relaxed  in 
her  attendance,  which  was  now  supplied  by  a  male 
servant.  Hartland  was  a  little  hurt  at  this,  and  in- 
deed seriously  missed  the  soft  voice,  and  gentle,  com- 
passionate look  of  Genevieve.  "  I  suppose  her  month 
is  up,"  thought  he,  in  a  pet,  "and  she  is  waiting  to  be 
engaged  for  another."  Still  Genevieve  came  some- 
times, though  not  so  often  as  before ;  and  Hartland, 
being  now  recovering  from  a  stale  of  almost  infant 
helplessness,  began  to  study  her  a  little  more  atten- 
tively. There  was  something  about  her  that  puzzled 
him.  Though  dressed  like  a  'waiting  maid,  her  ap- 
pearance and  demeanor  did  not  seem  to  belong  to  that 
class,  and,  in  the  conversations  he  had  with  her,  she 
discovered  a  well  cultivated  mind,  stored  with  that 
polite  information  becoming  in  a  well-bred  woman. 
Everything  she  said  or  did  exhibited  a  quiet,  lady- 
like simplicity  and  decorum.  There  was  also  some- 
thing in  her  deportment  toward  him  so  different  from 
that  which  usually  exists  between  the  nurse  and  the 
patient,  that  Hartland,  half  the  time,  did  not  know 
how  to  behave  himself.  He  sometimes  insisted  on 
her  being  seated,  but  she  always  declined  with  a  look 
of  humility  that  sunk  into  his  heart.  At  first  he  was 
puzzled,  next  interested,  and  finally  there  stole  into 
his  heart  one  of  the  softest  of  all  possible  feelings  for 
Genevieve,  compounded  of  full-grown  gratitude  and 
new-bom  love. 

One  day,  while  the  doctor  was  with  him,  it  sud- 
denly occurred  to  Hartland  to  inquire  where  he 
was,  how  he  came  there,  and,  most  especially,  to 
whose  kindness  he  was  indebted  for  such  benevo- 
lent attentions;  hinting  at  the  same  time  that  he 
presumed  it  was  the  doctor  who  had  interposed  in  his 
behalf. 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  replied  his  friend  ;  *'  I  knew 
nothing  of  your  situation  till  I  found  you  here." 

"  Indeed ! — and  how  came  I  here  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you,  for  you  ought  to  know,  in  order  to 
return  thanks  in  the  proper  place.  You  are  in  the 
house  of  Mademoiselle  de  F— ,  a  young  lady  of 
French  extraction,  a  great  heiress,  of  lands,  mines, 
and  what  not,  extending  no  one  knows  where ;  and, 
withal,  a  most  beautiful,  amiable,  accomplished  wo- 
man. She  is  a  ward  of  mine,  or  rather  was,  for  she 
is  now  of  age,  and  might  have  married  long  ago,  but 
for  a  singular  scruple  which  she  encourages  at  the 


risk  of  passing  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  single 
blessedness." 

"  Ah !"  rejoined  Hartland,  who  found  himself  not  a 
little  interested  about  the  heiress;  "ah,  and  what 
may  this  scruple  be  ?" 

"  She  imagines,  or  rather  fears,  it  is  her  great  pos- 
sessions that  attract  so  many  admirers  wherever  she 
goes ;  and  faith,  notwithstanding  her  beauty  and  ac- 
complishments, she  is  probably  in  the  right  She  is 
waiting  to  be  loved  for  herself  alone,  and  from  being 
almost  always  surrounded  by  frivolous  or  interested 
admirers,  has  contracted  a  sort  of  contempt,  if  not  aver- 
sion, to  men,  which,  in  spite  of  the  feminine  gentle- 
ness, not  to  say  tenderness,  of  her  disposition,  displays 
itself  in  a  uniform  indifference,  if  not  haughtiness,  to- 
ward almost  all  those  who  aspire  to  her  good  graces. 
She  once  told  me  she  never  saw  but  one  man  toward 
whom  she  felt  almost  irresistibly  attracted,  and  he 
treated  her  as  if  she  was  nobody." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  her,"  answered  Hartland, 
"  for,  independent  of  the  obligations  I  owe  her,  she 
must  be  something  of  a  curiosity.  Such  humility  is 
not  often  coupled  with  wealth,  beauty,  and  accom- 
plishments. But  you  have  not  yet  told  me  how  I 
came  to  be  here." 

"  You  were  seen  by  a  good  old  aunt  who  resides 
with  the  young  lady,  and  who  happened  to  be  looking 
out  of  the  window  as  you  were  landed,  in  a  state  of 
partial  delirium.  She  apprised  Mademoiselle  de  F — 
of  the  circumstance,  who  immediately  gave  directions 
to  have  you  brought  here." 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  owe  her  obligations  which  I 
can  never  repay." 

"That  is  more  than  you  know,"  said  the  doctor, 
smiling. 

"  I  should,  however,  at  least,  like  to  thank  her. 
Where  does  she  hide  herself?  How  happens  it  I 
have  never  by  any  chance  seen,  or  heard  her  voice  ? 
and  when  will  she  permit  mo  to  express  my  grati- 
tude ?" 

"  It  would  not  be  etiquette,  you  know,"  replied  the 
doctor,  again  smiling  with  a  sweetness  I  never  saw 
in  any  other  man.  "  It  would  not  be  etiquette  for  a 
young  lady  to  vu«it  a  young  single  getleman,  like  you, 
in  his  bed-chamber.  But,  in  a  few  days,  I  shall  let 
you  out  of  the  cage,  and  then  you  will  see  her.  Take 
care  of  yourself;  the  citadel  is  inviting,  but  will  cost 
a  long  siege,  and  perhaps  not  surrender  at  last." 

The  doctor  then  rose  to  depart,  when  Hartland, 
with  a  degree  of  hesitation  w^hich  surprised  himself, 
and  the  color  rising  in  his  pale  cheek,  asked — 

"  But,  doctor,  now  I  think  of  it,  who  is  the  gentle, 
kind,  attentive  nurse,  to  whom,  I  verily  believe — 
meaning  no  reflection  on  your  skill — I  am  indebted 
for  my  recovery.  I  owe  her  much,  and  you  must  put 
me  in  some  way  of  expressing  my  obligatiims." 

"  She  is  paid  for  her  attendance,"  replied  the  doc- 
tor, carelessly,  "  and  will  accept  of  nothing  from  you, 
except  what  you  will  not  perhaps  be  willing  to  bestow 
on  her." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  doctor  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  answered  he,  as  he  departed  with  an- 
other significant  smile. 
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Hartland  fell  into  a  reverie.  The  words,  "  she  is 
paid  for  her  attendanoe,"  grated  harshly  on  his  ears. 
He  wished  it  had  been  voluntary,  for  then  he  could 
l|Bve  ascribed  it  to  some  motive  that  would  have  flat- 
tered his  self-love,  or,  to  do  him  justice,  appealed  to 
his  gratitude  and  affections,  and  merited  a  different 
acknowledgement  than  mere  sordid  money.  He 
tried  hard  to  persuade  himself  that  he  owed  poor 
Genevieve  nothing  but  her  wages,  while  his  heart 
told  him  that  such  attentions  as  she  had  paid  him 
could  never  be  bought  with  gold.  But  what  could  the 
doctor  mean  by  bis  mischievous  smiles,  and  the 
equivocal  phrase  of  "  she  will  accept  of  nothing  from 
you,  but  what  you  will  not  perhaps  be  willing  to  be- 
stow on  her"  ?  Hartland  could  ^ke  nothing  of  this, 
and  became  buried  in  a  perplexity  of  thought,  from 
which  he  was  roused  by  the  steps  of  Genevieve,  who 
entered  the  room  with  slow  timidity,  and  asked,  in 
trembliug  accents,  after  his  health. 

"  I  am  quite  well,  dear  Genevieve,  thanks  to  your 
blessed  kindness,  which  I  can  never  repay."  ^ 

"  My  wages  are  already  paid,"  answered  she,  with 
apparent  simplicity;  "  and  now  that  you  are  quite  re- 
covered, I  am  going  away.  I  came  to  bid  you  fare- 
well, to  express  my  wishes  for  your  happiness,  and 
to  ask  of  you  sometimes  to  remember  poor  Gene- 
vieve." 

There  was  something  exquisitely  touching  in  her 
voice,  her  look,  and  the  dewy  lustre  of  her  eyes,  as 
she  pronounced  these  words,  which  entered  the  very 
soul  of  Hartland. 

"  Genevieve,"  said  he,  "  sit  down  by  me,  and  hear 
what  I  am  going  to  say.  Nay,  I  insist  upon  your  be- 
ing seated,  for  you  have  much  to  hear,  and  it  does  not 
become  one  who  owes  his  life  to  you  to  be  seated 
while  you  are  standing." 

**  It  does  not  become  one  like  me  to  be  seated  in 
the  presence  of  one  like  you,"  replied  Genevieve,  in 
a  low  and  thrilling  voice  of  deep  humility,  as  Hartland 
with  respectful  violence  compelled  her  to  place  her- 
self by  his  side  on  t^e  sofa. 

"  GJenevieve,"  said  he,  "  you  have  saved  my  life ; 
is  there  any  wish  of  your  hear^  ungratified,  any  thing 
within  the  power  of  man  to  do  that  will  contribute  to 
your  happiness,  or  that  of  any  one  dear  to  you  ?  If 
there  is,  I  here  pledge  the  soul  which  was  bestowed 
on  me  by  my  Maker,  and  the  life  which  you  have 
preserved,  to  do  what  man  can  do  to  repay,  as  far  as 
possible,  obligations  that  can  never  be  canceled.  Tell 
me,  Genevieve — dear  Grenevieve ! — for  you  are  very 
dear  to  me — ^telf  me  in  what  way  I  can  prove  to  you 
I  am  not  ungrateful.  Do  not  leave  me  with  a  load  of 
obligation  on  my  heart  that  will  weigh  me  down  to 
the  earth  with  a  sense  of  absolute  degradation.  My 
life  will  be  comparatively  worthless,  imless  you  per- 
mit me  to  consecrate  it  to  your  happiness." 

"To  my  happiness!"  reiterated  the  trembling  girl. 
<*My  happiness  does  not  depend  on  wealth  or  benefits. 
I  can  accept  nothing  from  you  except — except  your 
kind  remembrance.  I  am  already  paid  my  wages, 
and  my  object  was  simply  what  I  said.  I  came  to 
bk]  fareweU,  and  wish  you  health  and  happiness." 

She  was  rising  to  go,  but  Hartland  detained  her. 


**  Genevieve,  you  do  not,  or  will  not  comprehend 
me.    I  love  you,  sincerely,  tenderly,  faithfully." 

"  And  you  prove  it  by  thus  insulting  me." 

"  Insulting  you,  Genevieve !  Do  you  take  me  for 
such  a  wretch  ?    Is  such  a  declaration  insulting  ?" 

**  From  one  like  you  to  one  like  me,  it  is  more  than 
insulting^it  is  degrading  to  one,  dishonorable  in  the 
other.  But  it  is  time  I  should  go,  if  I  wish  to  pre- 
serve, as  a  source  of  future  gratificaticm,  the  remem- 
brance of  having  humbly  administered  to  the  wants  of 
one  who  has  repaid  by  wishing  to  degrade  me." 

Again  she  made  an  effort  to  leave  him,  but  Hart- 
land detained  her. 

"In  the  name  of  Heaven,  what  do  you  mean,  Gene- 
vieve ? — what  do  you  suspect,  that  you  thus  reproach 
me  with  insulting  and  degrading  you  ?  Do  you  think 
me  such  a  brute  and  villain  as  to  do  one  or  the  other  ? 
Is  the  profler  of  a  sincere  and  ardent  love  from  an 
honest  man  to  a  virtucHis  woman,  insult  and  degr&dtf 
tion  ?  Is  the  devotion  of  a  tnie  heart,  that  I  would 
tear  from  my  bosom  if  I  thought  it  capable  of  deceiv- 
ing or  betraying  oae  who  has  filled  it  to  overflowing 
with  love  and  gratitude,  insult  and  d^radation  ?" 

Those  alone  who  have  seen  Hartland  in  the  balls  of 
legislation,  mowing  down  hearts  with  his  irresistible 
eloquence,  can  judge  of  the  efiect  of  his  words  on 
Genevieve. 

"  Tell  me — tell  me,  Genevieve,"  added  he,  "  what 
you  think  and  what  you  fear  ?" 

"  Are  you  not  the  great  orator,  statesman,  author?' 
Is  not  your  name  on  every  tongue,  your  words  in 
every  mouth?  Do  you  not  stand  high  amcHig  tho 
highest  of  your  country,  and  may  you  not  aspire  to  be 
still  higher  ?  and  am  not  I  a  menial  without  wealth, 
name,  or  family  to  render  me  worthy  of  sharing  your 
himors  ?  No,  sir — I  understand  you  but  too  well.  You 
would — you  would — "  she  burst  into  tears,  and  could 
proceed  no  further. 

"  I  would  make  you  my  wife,"  cried  Hartland, 
with  a  tone  and  expression  that  could  not  be  mistaken. 
"  My  dear,  dear  wife,  to  live  with  me  and  be  my  love 
forever." 

"What,  poor  Genevieve!"  almost  shrieked  she« 
"  Me — your  nurse — ^your  servant — your — " 

"  Preserver !"  interrupted  Hartland.  "  Yes,  I  would 
ensure  the  happiness  of  my  future  life,  by  sharing  if 
with  one  who,  in  her  humble  garb  and  humble  occu- 
pation, has  proved  to  me  that  neither  grace  nor  dignity, 
virtue  nor  refinement,  is  confined  to  any  situation  of 
life,  or  dependent  on  wealth  and  splendor.  Will  you 
consent  to  trust  your  happiness  with  me  ?  Will  you 
be  mine  forever?" 

"Are  you  really  in  earnest?"  faltered  she,  with 
tears  and  trembling.    "  What,  poor  Genevieve !" 

"Poor  Grenevieve! — are  you  not  rich  in  virtue, 
grace,  and  beauty ;  and  is  not  such  a  heart  and  mii^ 
as  yours  worth  all  the  wide  lands  and  rich  mines  of 
your  mistress,  whom  I  am  yet  to  see  and  thank  for 
her  kindness?  Yes,  *Poor  Genevieve,*  I  am  in 
earnest — serious  and  solemn  as  a  man  can  be  at  the 
moment  when  the  happiness  of  his  life  hangs  on  the 
decision  of  a  moment." 

Genevieve  wept  as  she  reclined  on  his  shoulder  for 
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a  few  moments,  then  stated  away  before  he  was 
aware  of  her  intention,  and,  turning  toward  him  as 
she  retreated  through  the  door  a  face  full  of  inex- 
pressible tenderness,  exclaimed — 

"  You  shall  see  me  again,  and  receive  my  answer.'* 

Hartland  did  not  know  exactly  what  to  make  of  all 
this.  But  he  had  felt  the  heart  of  Genevieve  throb 
against  his  side,  and  seen  her  parting  look.  Neither 
could  be  mistaken,  and  he  remained  in  the  happy  an- 
ticipation that  all  would  end  as  he  wished.  From 
this,  in  the  lapse  of  some  hour  or  two,  he  was  roused 
by  the  entrance  of  Genevieve  in  her  bonnet  and  cloak, 
who  delivered  a  message  from  Mademoiselle  de  F — , 
purporting  that  she  desired  to  see  him,  if  he  felt  him- 
sdf  strong  enough  to  leave  hid  room. 

Hartland  sought  to  detain  her  a  moment,  for  the  an- 
swer she  had  promised.  But  she  only  replied  with  a 
look  and  accent  he  could  not  comprehend.  ''  You 
will  receive  it  soon  from  my  mistress." 

"Pshaw!"  exclaimed  he  in  a  pet;  "  what  care  I 
for  your  mistress  ?'* 

"  But  you  must  care  for  her,  and  love  her  too,  for 
she  is  far  more  worthy  of  your  heart  than  Poor 
Genevieve* 

"  If  I  do  may  my — " 

"Hush!  do  not  s\^ear,  lest  you  should  forswear 
yourself  the  next  minute.  Remember  what  I  say. 
In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  you  will  forsake  poor 
Genevieve.  You  will  not  acknowledge  your  love 
for  her  in  the  presence  of  my  mistress." 

"Ck)mel"  cried  Hartland,  seizing  her  hand,  "lead 
me  at  once  to  your  mistress,  and  put  me  to  the  test." 

Genevieve  did  not  reply,  but  led  him  into  a  capa- 
cious apartment  whose  windows,  reaching  to  the  floor, 
opened  on  a  terrace  overlooking  a  little  river  that 
'  skirted  a  green  lawn,  as  it  coursed  its  way  to  eternal 
oblivion  in  the  bosom  of  the  great  father  of  waters. 
No  one  was  there  to  receive  him,  and  Genevieve  im- 
mediately left  the  room,  merely  saying,  "  I  will  tell 
my  mistress  you  are  here."  He  remained  a  few 
minutes  looking  out  on  the  scene  before  him,  but  un- 
conscious of  its  loveliness,  when  he  was  roused  by 
the  opening  of  a  door,  and  turning  round  perceived  a 
female  advancing  with  hesitating  steps  and  head  in- 
dioing  toward  the  earth.  Her  face  was  entirely  hid 
by  a  thick,  black  veil,  which  descended  below  her 
waist,  and  prevented  the  contour  of  her  figure  from 
being  seen. 

Hartland  advanced  to  pay  his  compliments  and  ex- 
press his  acknowledgments,  which  he  did  with  his 
usual  grace  and  ^ency.  But  the  lady  made  no  reply, 
and  for  a  few  moments  seemed  greatly  agitated.  At 
length  she  slowly  put  aside  her  veil,  and  at  once  dis- 
dosed  the  face  of  Genevieve,  glowing  with  blushes 
of  modest  apprehensive  delicacy,  her  eyes  cast  down 
and  her  bosom  swelling  with  emotion.  In  an  instant 
he  comprehended  all. 

"  Genevieve !" — he  exclaimed—"  Is  it  possible  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  well-remembered,  persuasive, 
gentle  voice  which  had  so  often  soothed  his  pains,  and 
quieted  his  impatience  in  the  hours  of  sickness.  "  Yes, 
once  poor  Genevieve,  your  nurse — now  rich  and 
happy  Genevieve,  for  now  she  has  found  in  the  man 


she  would  have  selected  from  all  the  world,  one  who 
loves  her  for  herself  alone.  Hartland,  dear  Hartland, 
will  you  forgive  me  ?  It  is  the  last  time  I  will  ever 
deceive  you." 

Hartland  was  not  obdurate,  and  the  forgiveness 
was  accorded  by  folding  Genevieve  in  his  arms,  and 
imprinting  on  her  lips  the  first,  sweetest  kiss  of  love. 

"  How  can  I  ever  repay  you  for  your  gentle  cares 
and  noble  generosity  to  a  stranger  ?"  at  length  be  said. 

"  By  always  remembering  and  loving  poor  Gene- 
vieve. But  you  are  not  so  much  a  stranger  as  you 
think.  No  one  in  this  wide  land  is  ignorant  of  yoor 
name ;  but  I — I  am  old  acquaintance." 

"You,  Genevieve K 

"  Yes.  I  see  I  lAust  humble  my  vanity,  by  intro- 
ducing myself  to  your  notice.  Do  you  remember 
traveling  North  about  ten  years  ago,  and  accidentally 

falling  in  company  with  the  family  of  Mr.  M ,  a 

Creole  gentleman,  consisting  of  his  wife  and  his  nieoe, 
a  little  girl  scarcely  eleven,  and  very  small  for  that 
age  ?  Yes — well,  I  was  that  little  girl ;  but  you  know 
it  is  the  fashitHi  among  us  to  consider  tiny  women  like 
me  not  as  angels,  but  nobodies.  I  was  not  named  to 
you,  nor  do  I  know  that  you  ever  heard  me  called  by 
any  name  but  Jenny.  At  all  events,  you  took  no 
other  notice  of  me  than  sometimes  to  pat  my  head  in 
passing,  and  once — I  shall  never  forget  it — ^you 
stooped  down  and  gave  me  a  kiss,  in  sport.  I  had 
often  heard  you  spoken  of  in  terms  that  called  forth 
my  admiration,  and  that  kiss  was  never  forgotten. 
You  do  nU  know  how  early  the  flower  begins  to  bud 
in  our  spring.  We  parted,  you  to  forget,  I  to  remem- 
ber you  forever.  I  knew  you  the  moment  you  were 
brought  hither ;  and  now  you  have  my  history.  Th» 
humble  person,  and  all  that  I  inherit  is  yours,  and,  be 
assured,  I  will  forgive  your  infidelity  should  you  for- 
sake your  humble  nurse,  poor  Genevieve,  for  her 
mistress." 

"  Forsake  poor  Genevieve !"  cried  Hartland. 
"  When  I  do,  may  my  tongue  become  mute,  and  my 
mind  a  desert.  No !  dearest  girl,  I  must  be  without 
memory  and  without  gratitude,  when  I  forget  her  who 
hovered,  and  watched,  and  sometimes  wept — ^was  it 
not  so,  sweet  Genevieve  ?— over  the  dark  days  and 
nights  of  my  pain  and  weakness,  and  whom  I  more 
than  once  imagined  I  mu.st  have  known  in  some  pre- 
vious state  of  existence,  for  I  could  not  divest  myself 
at  times  of  the  impression  that  I  had  somewhere  seen 
you  before.  No,  my  beloved  one,  should  you  ever, 
in  our  journey  through  life,  perceive,  or  fancy  you 
perceive,  any  diminution  of  my  love,'  you  have  only 
to  dress  and  look  as  you  did  at  my  bedside,  and  be* 
come  poor  Genevieve  again,  to  retrieve  my  heart, 
once  more  and  forever." 

"  Ah,  me !"  exclaimed  she,  "  I  see  I  must  make  up 
my  mind  to  always  having  a  formidable  rival.  But  I 
will  try  to  reconcile  myself  to  the  calamity,  and  be 
content  to  share  your  heart  w^ith  poor  Genevieve." 

Just  at  this  moment  the  doctor  came  in,  and,  seeing 
how  matters  stood,  at  the  first  glance,  began  good- 
humoredly  to  banter  his  friend. 

"  Well,  Hartland,  the  mystery  is  disclo^d,  I  per- 
ceive.   You  first  fell  in  love  with  the  nurse,  and  have 
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deserted  her  for  the  iniBtreas.    The  exchange  is  very 
■ensible,  judicious,  and  prudent." 

"  It  is  no  exchange,  doctor.  She  shall  always  be 
poor  Genevieve  to  me— the  object  of  my  unchanging 
love,  and  eternal  gratitude." 

Genevieve  looked  at  the  doctor  with  a  smile  of 
proud  consciousness,  which  he  returned  with  one  of 
approving  afiection.  The  Good  doctor  passed  from 
this  world  but  a  little  while  ago,  and,  when  he  died, 
the  suflering  victims  of  poverty,  disease,  and  sorrow 
lost  their  most  benevolent  friend — his  country,  one  of 
her  most  noble  citizens.  He  united  the  courage  of  a 
hero  with  the  softness  of  a  woman,  and  joined  the 
most  devoted  attachment  to  his  native  land,  with  a 
generous,  enlarged  philanthrophy  that  comprehended 
all  mankind.  He  was  the  friend  of  the  human  race, 
but  his  countrymen  were  his  brothers. 


Genevieve  and  Hartland  still  survive.  The  former 
has  never  had  any  cause  to  regret  her  eiqMriment  on 
the  disinterestedness  of  mankind;  and  the  latter, 
while  steadily  pursuing  a  lof^  career  of  honorable 
ambition,  blesses  the  hour  when  be  3rielded  to  the 
dictates  of  love  and  gratitude.  If  at  any  time  he 
seemed  to  forego  the  delight  of  mutual  confidence, 
and  the  enjoyments  of  domestic  happiness,  in  the  high 
pursuit  of  well-earned  fame,  his  wife  had  only  to  pat 
on  her  homely  gown,  her  little  nurse's  cap,  and  black 
silk  apron,  and  become  poor  Genevieve  again,  to 
awaken  all  his  early  love,  and  win  him  back  to  the 
hallowed  shrine  of  home.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the 
rich  heiress  is  not  jealous  of  poor  Genevieve.  They 
live  together  in  the  most  perfect  harmony,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  say  which  loves  the  other  best. 


CHANGES. 


Hero  *8  panflies  for  thoughts.    Ophelia. 


BT  XICHAED  PBXIf  SaflTH. 


Ai<L  thbigs  on  earth  are  subject  to  a  change. 

Where  firm-linsed  mountaiiu  once  uprearcd  their  heads, 

Snow-capped  amidst  the  clouds,  now  valleys  smile, 

And  shepherds  pipe  to  flocks  in  flowery  meads. 

Rivers  forsake  their  channels  and  become 

As  rippling  brooks,  that  with  a  tiny  voice 

Babble  of  former  greatness.    Mighty  seas. 

Where  navies  battled  and  the  strong  whale  dwelt. 

Now  wash  the  axle  of  the  globe  we  tread, 

Ne'er  to  be  seen  by  inortal  eye  again. 

Nations,  that  iu  their  pride  and  magnitude 

Threatened  to  burst  the  confines  of  this  globe, 

Have  passed  away,  and  scarcely  left  behind 

A  record  of  their  names.    The  giant  Rome 

Has  dwindled  to  a  pigmy.    Macedon 

Is,  as  it  were,  a  village  among  nations ; 

Of  Carthage  scarce  a  single  stone  remains 

To  designate  her  grave ;  and  Egypt  now. 

Though  once  the  sun  that  hurled  back  rays  to  Heaven, 

Is  in  Egyptian  darkness. —  • 

All  things  change ! 
Say,  where  is  now  the  race  of  Pericles, 
The  Ptolemies  and  Ceesars  ?    Ixx>k  among 
Ths  refuse  of  nunkind,  you  Ul  find  them  there, 
Unmindful  of  their  name ;  and  what  they  are 
To  us,  the  men  we  magnify  will  be 
To  after  agesw — 

Naught  is  lasting  here ! 
Wealth  taketh  wings  and  fleeth  as  a  bird 
While  Penury  usurps  her  empty  temple. 
Friendship  gives  place  to  hate,  and  love  to  soom ; 
Pride  is  o'ertoppled  by  humility; 
Courage  forsakes  the  strong  man's  heart  to  fear. 
And  Avarice — that  yellow  devotee 
Who  would  far  rather  starve  for  lack  of  bread 
Than  take  one  glory  fh>m  the  golden  god 
His  own  hands  fashioned — plays  the  prodigai. 
Our  rooted  ptmiota  have  not  nerve  to  stay. 
E'ea  Time,  who  changes  all  things,  in  hiatom, 


Wearied,  must  drop  his  sythe  and  crush  his  glass, 
And  in  his  second  childhood  sink  to  sleep. 
And  rise  regenerate — Eternity. 

And  what  is  man  for  man  to  magnify, 
Though  made  but  little  lower  than  the  angels, 
And  crovnied  with  glory  and  with  loving  kindness .' 
The  dust  we  tread  on  was  perchance  a  flower ; 
i  The  ox  consumed  it,  and  that  shrub  became 
His  flesh  and  blood ;  then  man  consumed  the  ox, 
And  made  the  creature  human,  of  that  flesh 
That  rises  in  God^s  image  on  that  day. 
When  spectral  myriads  of  forgotten  nations 
Stalk  from  the  earth  and  deep  to  meet  their  doom, 
And  in  celestial  armor  feel  a  dread 
That  human  weakness  knew  not. — We  are  told 
All  things  were  made  for  his  use ;  he  consumes 
Fish,  flesh  and  fowl,  and  various  fruits  of  earth 
Combine  to  form  and  mingle  in  his  frame, 
Making  themselves  immortal  by  the  change, 
And  subject  to  immortal  punishment. 
Better  remain  the  fruit,  the  fish,  the  fowl. 
Than  live  as  human,  an^to  rise  immortal 
As  some  must  rise ! — 

O !  strange  metemptychosiB ! 
Lo !  man  returns  to  mother  earth  again, 
And  from  his  dust  new  shrubs  and  beasts  are  fed, 
Who  in  like  manner  are  by  man  consumed, 
Thtoogti  countless  generations,  making  thus 
Even  the  grave  prolific,  till  earth's  surface. 
By  transmutation,  has  at  last  become 
The  human  family  and  not  its  grave : 
Flrah  of  our  flesh  and  bone  of  human  bone. 
That,  Saturn-like,  devours  her  own  creation 
To  feed  an  after  progeny,  and  fatten 
On  the  stark  limbs  and  heart's  blood  of  her  children. 
There 's  nanght  on  earth  wherein  we  find  no  cl 
aave  empty  pockets ! 


BERKSHIRE. 


FT  CATHAVIXX  M.  SEDGWICK,  AUTHOR  OF  "HOPE  LESLIE,"  ETC. 


Some  men  are  born  to  riches  and  some  to  honors, 
but  among  all  the  kind  appointments  of  Providence 
ODC  of  the  kindest  is  to  have  our  destiny  cast  amidst 
beautiful  scenery — to  be  bom  and  bred  where  the 
loveliest  forms  of  nature  abound — to  have  the  heart 
early  linked  to  them;  they  remain  through  life  a 
revelation  of  God's  goodness  and  love,  memorials  of 
the  absent  and  the  dead,  in  all  changes  unchanged, 
and  still  eloquent  when  the  voices  of  living  friends 
have  ceased  forever. 

This  is  the  blessed  inheritance  of  the  natives  of 
Berkshire,  the  western  county  of  Massachusetts,  one 
of  the  most  lovely  regions  of  our  immense  country. 
Till  recently  it  has,  from  its  sequestered  position,  re- 
mained in  obscurity.  Its  communication  with  its 
own  capital,  even,  has  been  impeded  by  the  high  and 
ragged  hills  that  enclose  it.  But  now  the  hills  are 
brought  low,  and  the  rough  places  are  made  smooth. 
Man  has  chained  to  his  car  a  steed  fleeter  than  the 
rein-deer,  and  stronger  than  the  elephant,  and  we 
glide  through  our  mountain  passes  with  a  velocity 
more  like  the  swiftness  of  lovers'  thoughts  than  any 
material  thing  to  which  we  can  liken  it.  "  I  thank 
God  that  I  have  lived  to  the  days  of  railroads !"  said 
an  old  lady  of  eighty-nine,  seated  in  her  rocking-chair 
^in  a  car,  in  which  she  was  going,  during  the  pleasant 
hours  of  the  day,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  to  visit 
her  grandchildren. 

'*And  what  may  that  child  live  to  see?"  said  a 
gentleman,  pointing  to  an  infant  of  a  month  old, 
sleeping  on  a  sofa  in  the  "  ladies'  car"  as  comforta- 
bly as  if  it  had  been  in  its  nursery  cradle — what,  in- 
deed! 

That  section  of  the  western  railroad  which  traverses 
the  wild  hills  of  Berkshire  is  a  work  of  immense  labor, 
and  a  wonderful  achievement  of  art.    The  pleasure 
of  our  citizens  in  surveying  it  is  not  impaired  by  the 
galling  C(Hisciousness  that  thpre  is  yet  a  foreign  debt 
to  pay  for  it,  or  doubtful  cr»lit  involved  in  it.    No 
biases  of  disappointed  creditors  mingle  with  the  shrill 
whistle  of  the  engine.    The  last  farthing  of  the  locm 
ef  "  Baring,  Brothers  &  Co."  is  paid,  and  the  new 
course  of  busmess  and  rapid  increase  of  travel  pro- 
mises a  future  fair  return  to  our  commonwealth  and 
its  citizens  for  the  investments  made  with  an  intelli- 
gent and  generous  calculation  of  future  advantage, 
and  general  good.    In  these  days  when  men  are  all  in 
a  bustle  "  making  haste  to  be  rich,"  it  is  a  proof  of 
wisdom  and  high  intelligence  to  sacrifice  the  present 
to  the  future.     The  prostrate  w(Mrshiper  before  the 
gdden  calf  loses  sight  of  the  noblest  objects  beyond  it. 
Berkshire  lies  midway  between  the  Connecticut  and 
the  Hudson.    After  leaving  the  wide  meadows  of  the 


Connecticut  basking  in  their  rich  inheritance  of  allu- 
vial soil  and  unimpeded  sunshine,  you  wind  throogli 
the  narrow  valleys  of  the  Westfield  river,  with  masses 
of  mountains  before  you,  and  woodland  heights  crowd- 
ing  in  upon  you  so  that  at  every  pufT  of  the  engine  the 
passage  visibly  contracts.  The  Alpine  character  of 
the  river  strikes  you.  The  huge  stones  in  its  wide 
channel,  which  have  been  torn  up  and  rolled  down  by 
the  sweeping  torrents  of  spring  and  autumn,  lie  bared 
and  whitening  in  the  summer's  sun.  You  cross  and 
recross  it,  as  in  its  deviations  it  leaves  space  on  one 
side  or  the  other  for  a  practicable  road. 

At  "  Chester  Factories"  you  begin  your  ascent  of 
eighty  feet  in  a  mile  for  thirteen  miles !    The  stream 
between  you  and  the  precipitous  hill-side,  cramped 
into  its  rocky  bed,  is  the  Pontoosne,  one  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Westfield  River.  Alas !  for  Mr.  Dickens, 
who  talks  about  the  **  slimy  rivers  of  America."   Has 
he  ever  seen  our  sparkling  mountain-brooks,  (rivtrt 
we  believe  ihey  call  them  in  England,)  so  clear  that, 
as  we  have  heard  an  amateur  trout-fisherman  say, 
"  you  may  drink  every  drop  of  them."    Has  he  ever 
sailed  up  the  Hudson,  or  seen  the  Conneclicut,  or  any 
of  our  pure  northern  waters  ?  Pure  enough,  one  would 
think,  to  wash  clear  the  misty  eye  of  prejudice.    As 
you  continue  your  progress  upward  amidst  the  rocky 
hills,  the  traveler  perceives  a  resemblance  to  the  wild 
valley  of  Chamouni,  and  (bating  the  snow-covered 
Alps !)  the  valley  of  the  Ponioosne  is  little  less  striking. 
As  you  trace  this  stream  to  its  mountain-home  it 
dashes  along  beside  you  with  the  recklessness  of  child- 
hood.   It  leaps  down  precipices,  runs  forth  laughing 
in  the  dimpling  sunshine,  and  then,  shy  as  a  mountain 
nymph,  it  dodges  behind  a  knotty  copse  of  evergreens. 
In  approaching  the  "  summit  level,"  you  traverse 
briilges  built  a  hundred  feet  above  other  mountain 
streams,  tearing  along  their  deep-worn  beds ;  and  at 
the  "deep-cut"  your  passage  is  hewn  through  solid 
rocks,  whose  mighty  walls  frown  over  y«i. 

Mountain  scenery  changes  with  every  changing 
season — we  might  almost  say  with  every  change  of 
atmosphere.  In  the  spring,  while  the  skirts  of  winter 
still  hang  over  this  high  cold  region,  and  the  trees 
seem  afraid  to  put  out  their  buds,  the  Pontoosne 
breaks  forth  from  its  icy  bars,  and  leaps  and  rushes 
on  as  if  with  conscious  joy  for  its  recovered  liberty. 
It  is  the  first  sound  that  breaks  upon  the  wearisome 
lingering  of  winter,  and  its  music  strikes  upon  the  ear 
like  the  sweetest  of  human  sounds,  the  morning  song 
of  a  child  waking  one  from  a  dreary  dream. 

In  summer,  as  there  is  little  on  these  savage  hills 
of  what  is  peculiar  to  summer,  flowers  and  fruitfnl- 
,  it  is  a  happy  chance  to  make  this  pass  when 
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piles  of  clouds  hide  the  hot  sun,  and  the  rain  is  pour- 
ing down  in  sheets,  when  every  little  dropping  rill 
that  has  dried  away  in  the  summer's  heat  is  suddenly 
swelled  into  a  waterfall,  and  over  the  hanks  and  down 
the  clifls  they  come  pouring  and  leaping,  reminding 
one  of  that  wild  fable  of  German,  imagining  Undine 
and  all  her  clan  of  water-spirits  doing  their  whimsical 
feats. 

In  autumn  the  beeches  and  maples  on  the  hill-sides 
are  glowing  with  a  metallic  brightness,  softened  and 
set  off  most  exquisitely  by  the  evergreen  of  the  tower- 
ing pines,  the  massive  cones  of  the  Norway  firs,  and 
the  graceful  plumy  hemlocks  that  intersperse  them. 

In  winter  the  art  that  sends  you  swiftly  and  securely 
through  these  stern  solitudes  is  most  gratefully  felt. 
The  trees  bend  creaking  before  the  howling  blast,  the 
tnow  is  driving  and  drifting,  here  it  is  piled  on  either 
side  in  solid  walls  above  your  car,  and  there  the 
hideous  roots  of  the  upturned  stumps  are  bare.  Even 
the  hardy  mountain  children  have  shrunk  from  the 
biting  blast,  sod  the  whimpering  dog  has  begged  an 
inside  berth.  You  see  no  little  tow-head  with  its 
curious  eyes  peering  at  you  through  the  icy  window, 
you  hear  not  even  the  salute  of  a  bark.  On  you  glide, 
by  the  aid  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  and  inge- 
nious contrivances  of  art,  through  a  country  whose 
face  is  still  marked  with  the  savage  grandeur  of  its 
primeval  condition.  To  give  the  transition  to  the 
smiling  valleys  below  the  full  force  of  contrast,  it 
should  be  made  in  summer.  Then,  you  slide  down 
amid  green  pastures,  meadows  and  orchards.  You 
glance  at  Hinsdale  and  Dalton,  and  enter  Pittsfield, 
famed  for  its  lofty  elm,  the  last  veteran  of  the  original 
forest,  (now,  alas!  a  dying  veteran,)  for  its  annual 
fairs,  its  thriving  Medical  Institution,  and  for  its  rural 
wealth,  possessing  as  it  does  within  the  limits  of  its 
township  perhaps  more  cultivable  land  than  any  other 
equal  district  in  Massachusetts. 

Pitts-field  is  the  metropolitan  village  of  Berkshire, 
and  tlie  whole  county  must  yield  to  it  in  working-day 
prosperities.  It  has  its  depot,  its  rival  hotels,  board- 
ing-schooU,  its  bakery,  fruit-shops,  and  groceries,  and 
its  compact  rows  of  sh(^s.  It  has,  too,  the  distinc- 
tive charm  of  New  England  village  scenery,  its  long 
streets,  shaded  as  a  bower,  with  detached  houses 
surrounded  with  pleasure-grounds.  In  refinement  and 
rural  beauty  Pittsfield  is  inferior  we  think — perhaps  it 
is  a  home  prejudice — to  some  of  our  more  secluded 
and  unambitious  villages.  But  each  has  its  peculiar 
charm  to  its  own  denizens,  and  those  who  have  had 
their  birth-place  in  the  rudest  and  roughest  will  say, 
as  the  woman  said  of  her  ill-favored  child,  "  she  is 
not  a  beauty,  but  I  love  that  look !'' 

Of  all  the  towns  of  Berkshire  Williamstown  per- 
haps best  deserves  the  traveler's  notice — not  for  its 
scenery  alone,  though  that  is  unsurpassed.  It  lies 
under  the  bioad  shadow  of  Saddle  Mountain,  and  its 
wide,  beautiful  plain  is  completely  encircled  by 
mountains,  from  which  one  should  see  the  mist  roll 
away  in  the  golden  days  of  autumji.  The  ascent  to 
"  Greylock"  is  made  from  Williamstown ;  the  grand 
natural  curiosity  of  '*  The  Hopper"  is  in  a  cleft  of  its 
mountains.    The  Hoosack  winds  among  its  hiUa,  and 


the  wild  scenery  of  Adams  and  Cheshire  is  in  its 
neighborhood.  But  these,  as  we  have  hinted,  are  not 
its  only  attractions.  Its  college  has  been  instituted 
fifty  years,  and  has  educated  more  than  a  thousand 
young  men,  for  the  most  part  the  sons  of  our  farmers 
and  mechanics,  persons  of  means  so  limited  that  but 
for  the  moderate  expenses  of  education  here  they 
could  have  received  none.  The  intellectual  and  moral 
education  is  of  the  highest  order.  The  sympathies  of 
the  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  college  are  with  the 
rural  classes,  he  having  sprung  from  our  yeomanry. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  proclaim  his  praise,  and  if  it 
were,  such  proclamation  would  be  less  agreeable  to 
him  than  to  any  one  who  knows  him.  But  we  may 
be  permitted  to  say  that  his  character,  and  his  eminent 
gifts  as  an  ethical  writer,  illustrate  and  give  power  to 
the  institution  over  which  he  presides.  Williamstown 
was  the  first  to  institute  a  society  of  Alumni.  The 
first  astronomical  observatory  in  the  United  States 
was  erected  there,  and  there  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hoosack  were  vows  made  of  a  deeper  interest  and 
holier  consecration  than  those  of  the  Swiss  heroes  at 
Grutli. 

We  have  entered  Berkshire  by  a  road  far  superior 
to  the  Appian  Way.  On  every  side  are  rich  valleys 
and  smiling  hill-sides,  and  deep-set  in  their  hollows 
lovely  lakes  sparkle  like  gems.  From  one  of  these, 
a  modest  sheet  of  water  in  Lanesborough,  flows  ocrt 
the  Housatonic,  the  minister  of  God's  bounty,  brings 
ing  to  the  meadows  along  its  course  a  yeasty  renewal 
of  fertility,  and  the  ever-changing,  ever-present  beauty 
that  marks  God*s  choicest  works.  It  is  the  most 
judicious  of  rivers ;  like  a  discreet  rural  beauty  it 
bears  it  burdens  and  does  its  work  out  of  sight ;  its 
water  privileges  for  mills,  furnaces  and  factories  are 
aside  from  the  villages.  When  it  comes  near  to  themes 
as  in  Stockbridge,  it  lingers  like  a  lover,  tiuus  and 
returns,  and  when  fairly  off  flies  past  rolling  wheels 
and  dinning  factories  till  reaching  the  lovely  meadows 
of  Barrington  it  again  disports  itself  at  leisure. 

The  mere  summer  visiters  to  Berkshire  know  little 
of  the  various  beauties  of  the  Housatonic.  To  them 
it  is  a  mere  chance  acquaintance,  seen,  perchance 
admired,  and  forgotten.  But  we  who  have  lived  in 
its  companionship  feel  that 

»*  loveliest  there  the  spring  Aayt  come. 
With  blosAonu  ami  birds  ana  wild  bees'  hum, 
The  flowers  of  summer  are  fairest  there, 
And  freshest  the  breath  of  the  summer's  air ; 
And  sweetest  the  golden  autumn  day, 
In  silence  sunshine  glides  away." 

Ye  whose  childhood  and  youth  have  passed  away 
along  its  course,  who  are  familiar  with  its  loneliest 
and  loveliest  places,  whd  have  seen  the  first  dawning 
of  the  summer's  morning  on  its  waters,  and  the  eve- 
ning mist  coming  forth  from  its  bosom,  do  ye  not  re- 
member the  first  venturing  of  your  little  feet  on  its 
pebbly  shallows,  w^hen  sire  or  elder  friend  pealed  for 
you  the  willow  wand  that  grew  on  its  banks— ^  ye 

not  recall  the  first  bold  plimge  into  its  deeper  water 

the  first  hardy  attempt  to  swim  its  small  breadth? 
Have  ye  not  trodden  every  pathway  along  its  banks, 
and  sat  there  for  hours  gazing  and  musing,  dropping 
in  an  idle  pebble,  or  »kUt9nng  it  over  the  surface? 
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Have  ye  not  climbed  some  blasted  tree,  wreathed 
with  grape  vines,  to  gather  the  bunches  of  fox  grapes, 
deeming  them  (blissful  ignorance!)  good  as  grapes 
oould  be  ?  Have  ye  not  there  filled  your  baskets  with 
the  pearly  clusters  of  the  elder,  or  other  "  herb  of 
power''  ?  Have  ye  not  caught  there  your  first  strings 
of  flat  fish,  pretty  dace,  and  bull-heads ;  or  perchance 
there  baited  your  hooks  for  nobler  victims,  for  perch, 
pickerel,  or  trout,  and  with  the  true  angler's  spirit  sat 
the  whole  day,  fish  or  no  fish,  "  equal  to  either  for- 
tune"? 

Is  not  the  memory  of  parent,  brother  or  sister,  or 
school-friend,  parted  frcnn  you  long  ago,  blended  with 
the  familiar  paths  along  this  stream?  There  you 
went  together  in  the  mellowing  spring-time,  in  the 
summer's  soH  twilight,  in  the  glowing  autiunn.  Go 
there  alone  now,  their  voices  and  their  footsteps  will 
8tiU  ring  on  your  hearts. 

Nature's  magnificence  suggests  worship,  and  it  was 
in  obedience  to  that  suggestion  probably  that  the 
ancients  placed  temple  on  the  highest  accessible  ele- 
vations. There,  where  the  first  beam  of  day  touches, 
where  the  last  twilight  lingers,  and  over  which  the 
stars  keep  their  solenm  watch,  was  their  fitting  sites. 
Thank  God !  we  also  have  these  natural  worshiping 
places;  but  as  yet  the  highest  points  in  Berkshire, 
Saddle  Mountain,  at  the  north,  and  Taghconick,  (Hart 
Mountain,)  at  the  south,  have  been  little  explored. 
We  are  just  beginning  to  ascend  difficult  heights  and 
seek  hidden  treasures  of  beauty,  for  that  best  use^ 
enjoyment.  A  few  pilgrims  to  Nature's  shrines  have 
gone  up  to  Greylock,  the  summit  of  Saddle  Mountain. 
It  is  a  long  and  diificult  ascent,  and  none  but  valiant 
pedestrians  should  attempt  it,  for  though  our  mountain- 
trained  horses  may  carry  them  safely  up,  yet  the  de- 
scent down  the  dizzying  steeps — the  horse  sinking  at 
every  step  tu  his  fetlock  in  the  soft  spongy  soil — is,  if 
not  hazardous,  startling  to  weak  nerves.  Once  there, 
indeed,  the  "  soul  partakes  the  enlargement  of  the 
visicHi,"  and  weariness  is  forgotten.  The  view  has 
the  character  of  our  other  better  known  mountain 
views,  and  is  unsurpassed  by  any  that  we  have  seen. 
A  sea  of  woodland  is  before  you,  God's  garners  await- 
ing his  children's  diligent  hands,  and  bountiful  water- 
courses, and  open,  cultured  valleys  thick  set  with 
happy  homes. 

Saddle  Mountain  is  ascertained,  we  believe,  by 
recent  measurement  to  be  the  loftiest  elevation  in 
New  England  except  the  White  Hills.  Its  form  is 
indicated,  but  not  well  described  by  its  name.  The 
outline  along  the  summit  has  the  wavy  form  of  the 
saddle,  but  there  the  resemblance  ends.  Its  soft  swell- 
ing sides  gently  rounding  out  from  the  conical  form, 
and  its  isolated  position  give  it  a  faint  resemblance  to 
Somma  and  Vesuvius.  From  its  shape  and  position 
to  the  sun  its  lights  are  most  changing  and  various. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  in  our  northern  clime,  it  has 
at  times  the  amethyst  hue  of  the  islands  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  and  again  a  vesture  of  as  soft  and  melting 
blue  as  Soractes  in  its  magic  atmosphere.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  voluptuous  coloring  of  the  south  more 
beautiful  than  the  quick  succession  oi  brilliant,  clear 
lights  and  deep  shadows  that  play  over  Saddle  Moun- 


tain; and  when  the  leaden  clouds  gather  in  heavy 
masses  over  it,  and  wrap  it  in  a  mantle  of  dark  blue 
shadow,  deepening  into  blackness,  it  has  the  stem 
aspect  that  best  characterizes  the  scenery  of  northern 
latitudes.  Taghconick  lies  on  our  southern  boimdary. 
In  this  range  of  mountains,  and  just  within  our  bcM-ders, 
is  the  fall  of  <'  Bash-Bishe ;"  the  "  Eagle's  Nest,"  on  a 
pile  of  crags  and  precipices,  hangs  over  it.  Other  like 
treasures  may  be  hidden  in  the  unexplored  depths  of 
Taghconick.  The  name,  Bash-Bishe,  is  evidently  a 
corruption  of  a  very  common  Swiss  name  for  a  water- 
fall, and  it  was  early  given  (as  the  name  of  Bhigi  to  a 
part  of  the  mountain)  by  Swiss  emigrants  who  settled 
in  the  neighborhood.  To  them  what  a  memorial  most 
this  wild  beauty  in  its  mountain  fastness  have  been  of 
their  Stanbach,  Giesbach,  and  Riechenbach! 

Nature  breathes  a  mysterious  influence  into  Iks 
soul  of  man — and  man's  soul  in  turn  inspires  her  Dials 
forms.  We  can  never  see  Taghconick  without  thiak* 
ing  of  a  friend  whose  mind  first  knit  itself  to  the  oah 
ward  world  under  its  shadow — that  toxaik  has  since 
sent  its  light  far  over  the  civilized  world. 

"Monument  Mountain,"  standing  "like  the  fra9> 
ment  of  some  mighty  wall,"  needs  no  note  of  ours. 
Our  truest  poet  has  multiplied  its  images,  and  dis- 
persed them  to  the  reading  world. 

Richmond  Hill,  our  Richmond  Hill,  is  yet  UDBmif, 
but  with  its  view  of  the  whole  range  of  the  Kaatskilht 
—of  the  Hudson,  of  lakes,  valleys,  villages  and  hills, 
like  the  multitudinous  waves  of  the  sea,  it  is  as  supe- 
rior in  charms, to  the  Richmond  Hill  near  LfOndoD, 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  Thompson,  as  Diana  and 
all  her  nymphs  are  to  a  sleeping  beauty. 

In  o\ir  hill-country  every  township  has  some  sum- 
mit towering  above  its  fellows,  called  "  Prospect 
Hill"  or  "Bald  Head,"  and  held  by  its  visiters  and 
lovers  to  be  pre-eminent  in  beauty — but  we  have  no 
space  to  note  them,  nor  to  describe  our  ice-g^ens  and 
the  magic  efiect  of  torch-light  parlies  through  them, 
nor  the  pic-nics  on  the  woodland  borders  o(  our  lakes, 
nor  the  merry  chorus  of  young  voices  that  we  have 
heard  chiming  in  with  the  mountain  song  of  "  West 
Brook,"  and  "  Roaring  Brook."  One  word  we  muit 
say  of  our  names. 

Nothing  can  be  belter  than  a  descriptive  name,  be 
it  ever  so  homely,  known  from  time  immemorial,  and 
familiar  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country. 
These  are  charmed  words,  "  open  sesames"  to  the 
imagination,  so  that  whenever  thoy  are  spoken  the 
place  and  its  accompaniments  rise  to  the  mind's  eye. 
Such  are  "  Greylock"  and  "  Monument  Mountain" 
and  "  Taghconick."  A  recent  surveyor  of  our  county 
has  proposed  to  change  this  name  to  MoutU  JSverttt^ 
and  has  actually  so  written  it  down  I  All  honor  be  to 
the  name  of  our  accomplished  minister,  but  it  must 
not  eflace  the*name  of  Taghconick — that  is  conse- 
crated by  an  elder  baptism.  We  would  gladly  oblite- 
rate such  accidental  designations  as  "Great  Pond" 
and  "  Little  Pond,"  and  we  regret  that  the  settlers  of 
Berkshire  did  not  preserve  the  Indian  names,  signify- 
ing the  upper  and  lower  valleys  of  the  Hdusatonic, 
instead  of  calling  them  Pittsfield  and  Stockbridfge,  the 
one  illustrating  the  family  name  of  a  land  purchaser, 
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and  the  other  transmitted  from  the  parent  country. 
Fine  names  our  people  will  not  adopt  any  more  than 
they  will  stick  fine  feathers  in  their  felt  hats,  and  they 
are  right,  for  they  have  no  associations  with  them ; 
but  why  should  we  not  recur  to  the  Indian  names 
while  tliey  are  to  be  got,  and  while  the  country  is 
young  enough  to  grow  up  with  them?  We  have 
lately  obtained  a  few  of  these  names  from  some  old 
Indian  pilgrims  from  the  West  to  this  home  of  their 
childhood.  The  name  of  "  Great  Barrington*'  was 
Ma-hai-we.  Is  not  this  euphonious  sound  better 
suited  to  one  of  the  loveliest  villages  of  Berkshire 
than  its  present  name,  half  pretending  and  half  insig- 
nificant ?  The  "  Great  Pond,"  in  Stockbridge,  is  to 
**  ears  polite"  the  lake,  but  in  this  country  of  lakes 
this  does  not  sufiiciently  designate  it.  It  is  sometimes 
called,  by  the  christening  of  a  little  girl,  "  The  Moun- 
tain Mirror" — this  is  happily  descriptive,  but  too  fine 
— the  "  Looking-Glass"  would  perhaps  have  taken 
better.  Its  Indian  name  is  Qui-tchee-schook — this  is 
too  long  for  our  busy  times,  but  its  English  equivalent, 
"  the  bowl,"  is  short  and  simple  and  perfectly  descrip- 
tive. No  bowl  was  ever  more  beautifully  formed  or 
let,  or  ever,  even  in  old  Homer's  genial  verse, 
•parkled  more  invitingly. 

The  little  lake  on  the  southern  verge  of  Lenox, 
black  with  the  shadows  of  the  surrounding  uplands, 
Fahquinnipahquok  (dark  water.)  The  circling  mea- 
dow at  the  eastern  entrance  of  Stockbridge,  enclosed 
by  the  hills  and  looking  as  if  a  velvet  carpet  had  been 
throMm  over  a  lake,  and  that  by  some  sudden  charm 
had  been  transformed  to  solid  ground,  was  called 
Fach-waang-choock.  The  long  marsh  that  skirts 
Stockbridge  on  the  north,  wild  as  the  witches'  heath 
in  Macbeth,  was  Pang-qiia-seek.  We  have  found 
other  Indian  names,  but  they,  like  these,  are  of  local 
interest.  We  have  mentioned  a  few  to  encourage 
others  by  our  success  to  seek  such  as  may  belmg  to 
places  of  note. 

Our  subject,  we  are  aware,  borders  on  egotism,  and 
we  should  not  have  chosen  it  for  a  magazine  of  so 
wide  a  circulation  as  Mr.  Graham's,  had  it  not  been 
suggested  by  the  oall  made  on  the  "  Sons  of  Berk- 
shire," wherever  dispersed,  to  meet  together  in  their 


hill-country — to  come  up  to  their  Jerusalem  to 
worship. 

Should  this  slight  notice  of  our  common  binh-p!ace 
meet  the  eyes  of  any  among  them,  let  it  remind  them 
that  this  meeting  has  been  appointed  for  August,  1844. 
In  the  name  of  Berkshire  we  bid  her  sons  c(Mne ! 
Come,  and  bring  back  to  us  the  teachings  of  your  ex- 
perience, the  wisdom  ye  have  learned  in  other  lancb. 
Come,  and  i«hed  on  us  the  brightne^w  of  your  honors, 
or  let  us  partake  the  grace  of  your  humility. 

If  ye  are  somewhat  overburdened  with  the  sordid 
cares  of  life,  come ;  cm  your  native  green  hills  ye 
may  forget,  for  awhile,  the  **  bank-note-world." 

If  time,  or  sorrow  and  loss,  harther  than  time,  hav^ 
grayed  your  hair,  diminished  your  light,  and  made 
your  step  slow  and  hca\')'  on  your  mother  earth,  come, 
and  tread  again  the  homestead.  Here  the  sun  will 
again  shine  as  brightly,  and  the  air  blow  as  freshly  as 
when  you  were  boj-s. 

If  ye  have  not  been  true  to  the  generous  purposes 
of  your  youth,  come  in  the  vigor  of  your  manhood 
and  rekindle  your  enthusiasm  at  the  altars  where  it 
first  burned. 

And  if  there  be  who  have  wandered  from  the  way 
of  right,  come— the  spirit  of  father  and  mother  will 
meet  the  returning  prodigal  at  the  threshold  of  his  old 
home. 

But,  above  all,  if  ye  have  kept  your  aflections 
heavenward  and  your  hearts  warm,  come,  and  feel 
how  joyous  is  their  beat  in  uuimjii  with  the  gathered 
friends  of  your  boyhood !  Come,  and  sea  again  the 
sun  rise  and  set  where  it  rose  and  set  to  the  eye  of 
your  childhood — thread  the  pathways  to  the  *'old 
pasture,"  "  the  orchard,"  **  the  meadow,"  the  nutting, 
hunting,  fishing-grounds — loiter  round  the  old  school- 
house — go  to  the  meeting-house — to  the  haunts  of  your 
first  loves,  the  point  in  life  where  each  discovered  a 
new  yrorld — and,  finally,  come,  and  listen  to  the  small 
still  voice  where  your  dead  lay ! 

Come  with  your  wives  and  your  children ;  come — 
we  conclude  in  the  words  of  the  classic  lay  that  has 
saluted  your  ears  in  many  a  merry  moonlit  evening — 

Come  with  a  call, 
"  Como  with  a  good- will  or  come  not  at  all." 
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Not  like  the  fire  that  by  rude  force  is  spent. 

But  like  the  flame  that  doth  itself  conmime, 
In  peace  then  flew  away  the  soul  content. 

And  left  the  gentle  body  for  the  tomb ; 
And  like  onto  a  soft,  clear,  silver  light, 
,  That  slowly  dies  away  for  want  of  food, 
That  tardily  doth  lose  its  flame  so  bright. 
Retaining  still  its  lostroos  habttnde. 


Not  pale,  but  white  and  spotless,  more  than  snow 

Fresh  fallen  upon  a  gently  rising  hill, 
While  not  a  single  breath  of  wind  doth  blow, 

Like  one  fatigued,  she  seemed  to  sleep  ut  will. 
As  if  calm  rest  had  closed  her  beaming  eye, 

The  spirit  then  had  made  its  heavenly  race. 
HTwas  that  which  oft  the  thoughtless  call  to  die;- 

E*en  death  was  kyvely  bn  her  lovely  face. 
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Sallfst,  in  his  book  on  CatiIiBe*8  conspiracy,  gives 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  Athens  owes  her  fame  less  to 
lier  real  greatness,  than  to  the  patriotic  genius  of  her 
writers.  The  remark  is  self-contradictory,  for  no- 
where, but  in  the  bosom  of  a  great  people,  could  so 
many  illustrious  authors,  of  such  various  characters, 
have  acquired  the  knowledge  and  felt  the  motive  to 
excel ;  yet  ill-founded  as  it  is,  it  is  of  use  to  show  the 
jealousy,  which  the  Roman  felt,  of  Athenian  prc- 
cmineooe  in  the  judgment  of  future  ages. 

Greece  and  Rome  must  ever  be  rivals  for  the  regard 
of  the  student,  whether  his  favorite  pursuit  be  mere 
literature,  the  progre^cs  of  society,  the  science  of 
government,  the  philosophy  of  morals,  the  refining 
beauty  of  Art,  or  the  more  doubtful  glory  of  warlike 
adiievement.  Plutarch  but  accommodated  himself  to 
this  necessary  comparison,  when  in  his  matchless 
biographies  he  weighed  each  famous  Greek  against  a 
famous  Roman. 

To  the  American,  who  is  permitted  to  bear  the  two 
most  uob!e  names  on  earth,  Christian  and  Republican, 
the  study  of  tbo^e  nations  ought  to  be  especially 
attractive.  In  their  ethics  and  spiritual  philosophy  he 
may  see  how  far  short  the  best  cfibrts  of  man's  best 
mind  fall  of  the  divine  beauty  in  the  simple  teachings 
of  the  Sage  of  Galilee ;  and  learn,  af\er  having  won- 
dered thnt  reason  unassisted  by  revelation  could  attain 
so  far,  and  wept  that  it  could  go  no  farther,  to  rest 
with  a  firmer  trust  and  a  more  grateful  love  on  those 
truths  which  God  has  caused  to  be  "  vrrittcn  for  our 
learning,  that  we  through  patience  and  comfort  in  the 
Scriptures  might  have  hope."  It  is  only  the  superficial 
thinker  who  talks  lightly  of  ancient  heathen  wisdom, 
and  considers  its  existing  remains  as  of  no  value  He 
best  knows  the  blessing  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness, 
who  has  talked  with  the  mighty  spirits  of  the  past  in 
their  region  of  the  shadow  oC  death ;  and  never  does 
the  Bow  of  Promise  beam  in  such  lively  colors,  as 
when  we  see  it  spanning  that  mysterious  cloud  of 
former  darkness,  which  no  heathen  hope  had  strength 
to  pierce.  Nor  should  we  forget  that  the  great  apostle 
of  our  faith  M'as  he,  who,  under  xhe  afflatus  of  inspira- 
tion, brought  a  mind  trained  in  the  logic  and  philoso- 
phy of  the  Grecian  schools  to  the  demonstration  of 
Christianity. 

The  republican  may  discover  in  their  forms  and 
changes  of  government,  a  dim,  confused  foreshadow- 
ing of  our  own  free  institutions,  and  rejoice  that  the 
fatal  causses  of  their  dovi'nfall  have  been  so  happily 
obviated  by  the  provisions  of  that  s^-stem,  which, 
while  it  makes  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  the  basis 
of  its  strength,  preserves  in  just  balance  the  delegated 


functions  of  legislation,  judiciary  and  execatire. 
an  examination  is  the  more  important,  as  every 
which  has  wriUen  in  our  language  the  history  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  has  been  stroogl  j  biased  in  Ikiv 
of  aristocratic  government  The  reader  of  BCitfoei, 
Gillies  (even  in  his  translations  of  AristolIe*b  pkflo- 
sophical  treatises)  and  the  rest,  must  be  ever  od  lui 
guard  against  concealments,  misstatements,  and  fahe 
inferences,  designed  or  unintentional,  which  cait  ctmr 
tempt  upon  republican  principles,  and  mlaim  thi 
generous  lover  of  equal  rights.  Indeed,  the  hirtoiy 
of  the  whole  wcxrld,  except  what  we  have  of  it  ii 
the  Bible,  needs  to  be  re-written.  The  time  hm 
come  when  wc  can  no  longer  be  satisfied  to  ed 
biographies  of  a  few  great  captains  or  lawgivers,  and 
records  of  ciianging  dynasties,  history.  We 
histories  of  the  pfoylt,  of  their  cooditioo, 
opinions  and  movements.  Mr.  Prescott,  in  his  1^ 
mirable  work  on  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  habella, 
and  Mr.  Bancroft,  in  that  history  of  our  own  land 
which  will  bear  his  name  illustrious  to  the  last  age  of 
time,  have  nobly  set  the  example  of  philosophic  hi»> 
tor)'.  No  other  historians  have  shown  such  sympathy 
with  the  people,  and  they  could  have  acquired  it  no- 
where but  in  republican  America.  May  they  be  fol- 
lowed by  others  from  among  us,  who  will  vindicale 
the  importance  oC  the  many  from  the  neglects  of  the 
few! 

But  the  calm  inquirer  into  the  history  of  ancieitt 
republics  will  find  no  cause  of  fear  for  our  own  gov- 
ernment and  people,  except  so  far  as  we  may  tolerale 
wrong  in  violation  of  our  political  creed,  but  will 
rather  be  encouraged  to  write  upon  the  architrave  of 
that  system,  whose  foundation  is  the  freedam  of  the 
people,  and  whose  strong  simple  pillars  are  law,  in- 
telligence, virtue  and  religion,  not  the  wish  of  a  doubl- 
ing patriot,  "  Esto  prrpetua  .''*  but  the  bold  prophecy 
of  a  heart  confident  in  the  supreme  power  of  truth, 
"JErit  in  perpetnum .'" 

The  Athenian  is  the  most  attractive  of  the  Grecian 
States,  and,  in  many  regards,  more  interesting  than 
the  Roman.  Rome  was  the  more  stupendous,  Athens 
the  more  graceful.  Rising  from  a  farther  antiquity, 
Athens  is  original,  Rome  more  like  a  copy ;  while  m 
letters,  art  and  philosophy  Athens  is  the  acknowle4ged 
mistress.  The  Latin  authors  are  more  familiar,  be- 
cause more  easily  read,  but  the  Greek  well  repay  our 
harder  study  and  open  to  us  the  fountains  of  all  cfaasic 
beauty  and  delight.  Some  critics  have  given  the  pabn 
to  the  Latin  historian,  but  the  rushing  enei^  of  De- 
mosthenes bears  down  even  tlie  high-toned,  sonorous 
o  Tlurlwall  is  an  excepdon. 
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eloquence  of  his  Roman  rival,  and  no  sufficient  umpire 
would  place  the  elegant  Mantuan  upon  a  pedastal  as 
high  as  that  from  which  the  Father  of  poetry  looks 
down  on  all  ages.  (We  give  Homer  to  Athens  be- 
cause she  first  collected  and  edited  his  works.)  Cicero, 
notwithstanding  his  imitations  and  plagiarisms,  as  a 
moralist,  and  Horace  as  a  lyrist,  and  Juvenal  as  a 
satirist,  would  have  the  writer^s  suffrage  over  all  the 
Greeks,  but  Rome  never  produced  a  dramatist  worthy 
of  being  named  in  the  same  hour  with  the  three  great 
Greek  tragic  writers,  or  in  many  respects  with  the 
comic  Aristophanes.  It  remained  for  one  in  our  own 
language  to  combine  the  supernatural  grandeur  of 
JEschylus,  the  chastened  sublimity  of  Sophocles,  and 
the  truthful  tenderness  of  Euripides,  with  the  pungent 
wit  (and,  alas !  too  often  the  conceits  and  the  grossness) 
of  the  licentious  friend  ofthe  young  Alcibiades. 

It  is  of  Athens  we  would  treat,  and  Athens  in  her 
palmiest  day,  the  time  of  Pericles.  The  brief  space 
allotted  to  this  essay  will  not  permit  the  writer  to  say 
much  on  the  various  topics  which  will  present  them- 
selves, nor  will  the  intelligence  of  his  readers  allow 
him  the  vanity  of  hoping  to  say  any  thing  new ;  but  if, 
while  he  causes  to  flit  rapidly  across  the  mirror  of 
educated  memory  persons  and  scenes  already  familiar 
from  c<niverse  with  books,  he  can  impress  a  few 
useful  lessons,  his  reward  will  be  greater  than  he 
deserves. 

A  slight  review  of  the  political  history  of  Athens 
will  prepare  us,  without  ^*aste  of  time,  better  to  un- 
derstand the  condition  of  the  Athenian  people  at  the 
time  of  that  unparalleled  demagogue,  who,  without 
office,  ruled  by  the  strength  of  mind  and  the  unscru- 
pulous cunning  of  ambitious  tact. 

The  early  history  of  Greece  is  lost  in  that  Cinune- 
rian  darkness  from  which  its  first  settlers  came. 
There  are  changes  of  fashion  in  history  as  well  as  in 
the  shape  of  our  garments,  and  it  is  the  present  mode 
among  the  learned  to  treat  as  fabulous  much  of  their 
legends  which  the  Athenians  themselves  considered 
as  true,  from  well-established  tradition.  Indefatigable 
Germans,  bold  as  indefatigable,  and  their  disciples  in 
Britain  and  th'is  country,  have  not  hesitated  to  pro 
notmce  heroes  and  lawgivers,  whose  names  are  writ- 
ten upon  the  heights,  the  plains  and  the  shore  of 
Attica,  mere  mythical  personages,  whose  only  exist- 
ence is  in  the  dreams  of  the  poet,  or  philosophical 
fables  of  the  mysteries.  We  may,  however,  venture 
to  inquire  whether  the  creation  of  such  myths  does 
not  argue  a  strength,  ingenuity  and  refinement  of  con- 
ception utterly  inconsistent  vtrith  the  condition  of  mind 
in  those  ages  from  which  they  came ;  and  whether,  as 
we  know  that  the  Esoterical  teachers  did  use  many 
real  events  and  persons  as  the  material  for  their 
mythism,  they  may  not  have  employed  facts  and  per- 
sons originally  true  in  other  if  not  in  all  cases?  How- 
ever strong  the  evidence  of  immigration  from  India 
may  be,  is  it  necessary  to  deny  frequent  and  strong 
infusions  fr<xn  Egypt?  Or  can  we  hesitate  to  doubt 
tiiat  the  Athenians,  with  cicada  in  their  hair  and  the 
boast  of  Autochthonous  origin  on  their  lips,  were 
made  to  admit  the  story  of  Egj'ptian  colonista  without 
strong  evidence?    That  the  Fdasgi,  whoever  they 


were,  held  Attica  before  the  coming  of  Cecrops,  is 
very  evident,  but  no  ingenious  etymologies  nor  inters 
linkings  of  scattered  sentences  and  obscure  inferences, 
which  erudite  men  have  employed  to  prove  that  Ce- 
crops never  existed,  are  sufficient  to  destroy  the  testh 
mony  of  tradition.  We  should  believe  that  the  myths 
were  founded  on  traditionary  facts  rather  than  trad^ 
tion  upon  myths ;  for  it  is  most  unphilosophical  to  bo 
licve  that  the  main  current  of  a  generally  received 
tradition  is  false,  especially  where,  as  in  this  case, 
it  is  opposed  to  national  pride  and  pretension.  Much 
of  the  Hellenic  system,  like  its  incMupambly  perfect 
language,  must  have  grown  upon  its  soil,  but  that  it 
did  not  receive  many  ingredients  from  Micred  Egypt, 
it  would  be  a  denial  of  analogy  to  assert.  These 
questions  arc,  ho%%'ever,  too  abstruse  for  our  present 
discussion.  We  shall,  therefore,  while  we  aie  far  from 
vouching  for  its  entire  authenticity,  record  the  popular 
account  ofthe  rise  of  Athens  from  Pelasgic  obsctvity 
to  Attic  splcnd<v. 

It  was  about  155G  B.  C.  that  Cecrops,  a  warlike  and 
philosophical  adventurer  from  Eg)'pt,  sailed  throc^ 
the  Cyclades  in  search  of  a  new  home  for  himself  and 
companions,  and  found  on  the  coast  of  Attica  (so 
called  from  a  word  signifying  shore)  a  sheltered  bay, 
with  a  lofty  and  almost  impregnable  rock  a  few  miles 
frcnn  the  sea.  The  advantages  of  an  opportunity  for 
commerce,  with  a  place  of  defence  against  wandering 
pirates,  determined  them  there  to  remain.  The  Pe- 
lasgi,  the  rude  people  who  claimed  the  country,  Mr'ere 
quickly  subdued,  rather  by  the  superior  policy  (^  the 
colonists  than  furce  of  arm.*«,  and  easily  united  by 
Cecrops  into  one  government  with  his  followers. 
They  inhabited  the  land  abuut  the  foot  of  the  rock, 
while  the  Egyptians  held  the  rock  itself,  which  ufter^ 
ward  acquired  the  name  of  Acropolis,  or  Height  of 
the  City.  Other  tribes  and  territories  weie  soon 
added  to  the  dominion  of  Cecrops,  who  proved  him- 
self, by  his  wiiKlom  and  moderation,  worthy  of  his 
new  sceptre.  He  divided  his  subjects,  for  the  more 
ready  administration  of  justice,  into  four  tribes,  and 
encouraged  them  in  the  practice  of  social  virtues. 
The  first  of  these  bore  his  own  name,  and,  although 
his  successor  was  a  native  of  the  country,  we  may 
infer,  with  reason,  that  the  descendantA  ofthe  Eg}-ptian 
colonists  claimed  a  certain  degree  of  nobility.  But 
Cecrops  rendered  the  most  esbential  service  to  Athens 
(which  derived  its  name  from  a  title  of  Minerva,  its 
tutelary  deity,)  by  the  attention  which  he  paid  to  com- 
merce; and,  as  in  modern  republics,  the  free  and 
generous  spirit  of  the  merchants  inspired  the  Atheni- 
ans with  a  noble  love  of  liberty,  which  afterward 
elevated  their  state  to  such  commanding  eminence 
over  the  other  states  of  Greece  and  the  Archipelaga 

Tlie  population  of  Attica  continued  to  increase 
rapidly.  For  the  soil,  being  rough  and  barren,  oflered 
little  temptation  to  predatory  enemies,  while  it  gave 
greater  stimulus  to  an  invigorating  indu»try.  Hie 
comparative  freedom  and  security  of  the  government 
drew  many  from  the  less  regulated  neighboring  coun- 
tries. The  benign  climate  allured  more  adventurers 
from  Asia,  and  the  arts,  which  languished  in  the 
warmer  countries  of  their  birth,  flourished  into  luxu- 
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nuee.  enrchio^  and  refining  ibe  people, 
whick,  tbeir  cummerce  wu  exleodiog  and  exerted  a 
tCroDser  jid'jence  upon  their  number»  and  prosperity. 
We  ve  D'j?.  therefrjre,  Mi/prcMd  to  find  the  sevealh 
king  (anocber  Cecrop»)  from  tbe  Elg^-pcian  obliged  to 
difidi;  h»  peop!e  into  twe'Te  tribes,  giving  a  separate 
jorMictioa  to  each,  tbe  eflect  of  which  was  greatly 
to  weaken  tbe  central  power ;  indeed,  it  prodooed  the 
fini  germ  of  the  popular  aotboriiy.  Confleqoently 
Theitem  f\'2^$D  B.  C.)  modeled  ibe  goremment  anew, 
and  onitrd  ibe  people  in  one  commonwealth,  inslitm- 
iag  for  the  preservation  of  tbe  union  a  grand  religious 
prooemion,  in  honor  o(  Minerva,  called  Panathensea, 
or  servioe  of  ihe  united  Athenians,  as  tbe  whole  peo- 
p!e  engaged  in  it.  In  accomplishing  the  revolution. 
it  was*  oecev^ry  for  him  to  yield  much  of  ibe  roj-al 
prerogative,  wbich,  bov^-ever,  be  did  cheerfully,  fur 
be  wa«  a  gfMxl  and  patriotic  king.  Theseus  made  tbe 
ilffvt  distinction  of  ranks  among  tbe  people,  di%'iding 
them  into  nobles,  farmer*,  and  mechanics.  Tbe  no- 
bles had  the  choice  of  magistrates,  tbe  care  of  laws, 
and  tbe  management  of  religioixs  rites.  The  mass 
wail  consulted  in  their  general  assembly  on  great  na- 
tional question}!,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  diaco\'er 
what  induence  they  were  permitted  to  exert. 

At  tbe  death  of  Codrus,  who  devoted  himself  to 
death  in  a  battle  with  tbe  Dorians,  on  hearing  that  tbe 
Delphic  oracle  bad  promised  victory  to  that  nation 
wbcMC  king  should  be  slain,  the  Athenians  determined 
that  no  one  after  him  shinild  be  allowed  tbe  title  of 
king;  and  the  son  of  Codrtis  succeeded  him  (1070 
B.C.)  a!!»  Arcbon,  or  Chief  of  Athene.  The  change 
of  title  to«>k  away  much  frotn  tbe  power  of  the  office, 
and  ihc  archon  wuh  made  suh>ervient  in  a  degree  to 
the  wilf  of  the  people.  Thi.s  was  the  t^econd  im- 
portant step  of  popular  freedom.  Under  the  archons 
they  continually  gained  upon  the  privileged  orders, 
until  in  1!\4  B.  C.  the  term  of  the  arcbou>hip  ^\'as 
limited  to  ten  )ears,  another  proof  of  popular  ad- 
vance. Seventy  years  after^'ard  the  terra  ^"as  re- 
strained to  one  year,  and  divided  among  nine,  chofi>en 
from  iiimilies,  free  citizens  for  several  generations.  A 
separate  jiiri>diction  wa.H  assigned  to  each,  and  they 
thus  acted  an  checks  upon  one  another.  Still  the 
oflk«  remained  with  the  few  powerful  from  family  or 
wealth,  and  the  people  becoming  weary  of  their  par- 
tial decisions,  demanded  a  written  code  of  laws,  or 
constitution,  which  hhould  protect  while  it  governed 
all.  To  this  important  work  (the  formation  of  the 
first  Constitution,  except  that  given  by  Heaven  to  the 
Jews)  Draco  was  called  by  the  popular  voice.  His 
laws,  though  absurdly  severe,  and,  therefore,  counter- 
acting their  own  authority,  kept  tbe  state  for  a  time 
in  quiet.  But  the  power  of  the  rich,  owing  to  the 
high  rate  of  interest,  and  the  right  of  the  creditor  to 
require  personal  service  of  the  insolvent  debtor, 
oiicratcd  strongly  against  the  safety  of  the  people; 
and  they,  aided  by  the  jealous  di.ssensions  of  the  rich 
among  themselves,  succeeded  in  appointing  the  great 
Solon  to  the  ollice  of  constructing  a  new  coiu«titution. 
His  provisions  were  intended  to  balance  the  power  of 
the  a^i^loc^ac!y  by  that  of  the  people.  He  divided  the 
whole  into  four  classes,  according  to  a  census  of  pro 


perty.  Tbe  higher  officers  were  limited  to  tbe  im 
dass,  the  lesver  to  tbe  second  and  third,  while  the 
fourth,  "  Theces,'^  had  a  voice  only  in  tbe  geaeral  as* 
sembly.  But  to  that  general  assembly  he  gave  the 
right  of  decidii^  appeals  taken  from  the  other  courts, 
which  brought  tbe  more  important  causes  before 
them,  and  so  gave  to  tbe  people  an  immense  influenoe. 
A  council  of  five  hundred,  (Solon  oMde  it  four  hundred, 
bat  its  number  was  soon  increased,)  chosen  by  loC 
from  tbe  several  tribes,  bad  a  certain  previous  joris- 
diction.  and  ordered  tbe  call  of  tbe  general  aasemUy. 

Tbe  place  of  holding  tbe  assembly  was  the  F^rrx, 
an  extensive,  circular,  roofless  enclosure,  a  little  lo 
tbe  left  of  the  Piraan  gate,  remarkable  for  nothing 
but  its  size  and  antique  simplicity,  having  been  built 
in  the  time  of  Theseus.  There  the  democrmcy  of 
Athens  passed  their  sovereign  decrees,  after  having 
been  addressed  by  their  orators  from  the  Bemay  or 
pulpit  of  living  rock,  which  coounanded  the  whole 
multitude,  generally  from  five  to  six  thousand  in  num- 
ber. Tbe  debates  were  conducted  first  by  those  citi- 
zens who  were  more  than  fifty  j'ears  €€  age,  and 
afterward  by  any  who  chose  to  speak.  Tbe  question 
was  taken  by  a  show  of  bands,  and  the  resoh  an* 
nounced  by  tbe  chairman,  w1k>  held  the  office  only 
one  day,  and  never  again.  Tbe  session  was  opened 
by  the  sacrifice  of  a  black  pig  to  Ceres. 

In  addition  to  these  arrangements  Solon  fixed  Ihe 
rate  of  interest  at  twelve  per  cent,  and  made  Ihe 
debtor's  person  free,  but  forfeited  his  goods,  except  the 
necessary  implements  of  his  trade,  for  be  considered 
idleness  a  crime  no  man  should  be  forced  to  commit 
By  an  agrarian  law,  he  prohibited  an  inordinate  ac- 
quisition of  landed  estates  in  any  one  man's  hands,  a 
regulation  excusable,  if  at  all,  from  the  narrow  extent 
of  the  Attic  territory'. 

Still,  liberal  as  u-as  the  constitution  of  Solon,  it  was 
defective  in  making  mere  riches  the  basis  of  political 
distinctions,  and  the  jealous  factions  of  the  richer 
families  disturbed  the  state  by  constant  quarrels. 

Thus,  about  thirty-five  years  after,  PisistrattB,  a 
noble  by  birth,  and  a  man  of  the  highest  talents,  raised 
a  party  among  the  populace,  and,  under  pretence  of 
confirming  their  liberties,  established  himself  as 
T)Tant  (another  name  lor  king.)  of  Athens.  Notwith- 
standing the  bold  means  by  which  he  acquired  power 
and  the  hateful  title  under  which  he  reigned,  his  rtde 
y:^s  mild,  his  private  life  virtuous  and  pure,  by  which 
he  won  the  admiration  of  his  country-men.  He  and 
his  son  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  world,  for  having 
first  collected  and  published  the  scattered  books  of 
Homer.  He  also  established  a  public  library,  tbe 
first,  it  is  believed,  in  the  world.  But  the  reign  of  a 
despot,  however  clement,  was  not  to  be  long  tolerated, 
and,  after  many  stniggles  commenced  by  HarmodiiB 
and  ArLstogiton  in  circimistances  very  similar  to 
those  attending  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  from 
Rome,  tbe  Piaistratidse  were  driven  from  Athens 
forever. 

Clisthenes  introduced  a  new  engine  of  democratic 
power,  called  the  Ostracism,  or  vote  of  shells,  by 
which  they  paid  their  great  men  the  compliment  of 
banishing  them  from  Athens,  out  of  fear  lest  their 
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popularity,  like  that  of  Pisistratus,  might  become 
dangerous  to  liberty.  If  six  thousand  citizens  wrote 
the  name  of  a  citizen  upon  their  shells,  which  they 
used  as  ballots,  he  was  exiled  for  ten  years ;  a  mea- 
sure (^  doubtful  authority,  though  it  has  been  ap- 
proved by  Aristotle  and  Montesquieu. 

The  aristocracy  still  maintained  the  ascendant  until 
Pehicles  arose,  (470  B.  C.)  and,  having  obtained  the 
ostracism  of  Cimon,  flattered  the  people  by  a  great 
increase  of  their  power.  GiAed  with  extraordinary 
eloquence,  and  a  mind  of  great  strength,  which  had 
been  cultivated  under  the  best  masters,  he  soon  won 
the  popular  confidenc«.  He  enlarged  the  jurisdiction 
of  their  courts,  paid  the  people  out  of  the  public 
treasury  largely  for  every  service,  and  pleased  them 
with  feasts  and  spectacles  until  Athens  became  in 
form  a  democracy,  yet  was  ruled  by  the  will  of  this 
one  man,  who,  though  he  never  held  any  high  civil 
office,  was  master  of  Attica  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
Such  was  the  political  condition  of  Athens  at  tlie  time 
of  which  we  would  speak. 

Serious,  and  in  the  end  fatal,  evils  had  entwined 
their  serpent  folds  around  the  liberties  of  the  Atheni- 
ans. One  was  their  method  of  deciding  important 
questions  on  sudden  emergencies,  by  popular  assem- 
blies. The  selfish  cunnmg  of  the  demagogue  weighed 
the  scale  against  the  wisdom  of  caution  and  the  ad. 
vice  of  candor,  so  that  eloquence  became,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  Athenians,  the  most  valuable  acc(Hn- 
plishment  a  man  could  possess.  The  mischief  was 
greater  from  the  fact  that  the  people  were  but  one 
state,  and  not  divided,  as  with  us,  into  sections  which 
might  have  acted  as  checks  upon  each  other.  The 
happy  expedient  of  representative  delegates  would,  if 
it  had  been  adopted  by  them,  have  prevented  their 
downfall  for  a  long  time. 

Another  great  evil  was  the  extent  to  which  servile 
labor  was  employed  by  them.  In  other  states  of 
Greece,  it  was  considered  scarcely  respectable  to  live 
dependent  upon  the  labor  of  slaves.  But  in  Attica 
the  very  reverse  opinion  prevailed.  They  thought  it 
impossible  to  have  a  free  government,  or  even  a 
household,  without  slaves.  All  the  handicrafts  were, 
with  few  exceptions,  carried  on  by  slaves.  The 
mines  and  quarries,  and  even  the  land,  were  worked  by 
them,  so  that  while  the  entire  population  of  Attica  was 
five  hundred  thousand,  the  ratio  of  slaves  to  the  free 
population  was  as  three  to  one,  or  four  to  one  o(  the 
citizens.  The  efiect  was  on  the  one  hand  to  increase 
the  consequence  of  the  rich  by  freeing  them  from  a 
healthy  dependence  upon  the  poor,  and  on  the  other 
to  make  honest  labor  less  honorable  because  shared 
with  the  slave.  The  common  people,  disdaining  toil, 
lounged  idly  in  the  public  squares,  dependent  upon 
the  insidious  bribes  of  the  rich,  and  ready  for  any  new 
excitement  or  timiult.  No  people  can  long  maintain 
a  free  government  where  a  large  majority  is  not 
of  those  whose  hands  are  hardened  by  daily  toil, 
and  whose  bread  is  earned  by  the  sweat  of  their 
face. 

Similar  mischief  was  produced  by  the  sources  of 
the  Athenian  revenue,  derived  from  the  silver  mines 
of  Laurion,  which,  being  very  extensive,  though  en- 
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tirely  within  the  Attic  territory,  were  farmed  to  great 
advantage  by  the  slate,  es^cially  af\er  the  time  of 
Themistocles,  beside,  the  profit  accruing  from  the  ap- 
plication of  capital ;  from  the  spoils  of  victory,  which 
alone  filled  the  treasury  to  overflowing;  and,  in  the 
time  of  Pericles,  from  the  treasure  of  the  confederates 
for  defence  against  invasion  from  the  East,  which 
was  deposited  at  Athens,  and  claimed  by  the  Atheni- 
ans as  their  own,  because  of  their  superior  services. 
These  riches  aflTorded  demagogues  among  them  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  powers,  that  of  corrupting  the 
people  by  their  own  money.  Indeed,  all  wealth 
which  is  not  the  legitimate  reward  of  labor  corrupts, 
but  never  advances,  the  true  prosperity  of  a  natioo ; 
and  it  would  seem  from  the  experience  of  all  nations, 
that  a  government  is  liable  to  be  perverted  in  precise 
proportion  as  the  mccms  of  maintaining  it  are  not 
taken  directly  from  the  pockets  of  the  people  them- 
selves. 

The  establishment  of  colonies,  (over  which  the 
mother  country  held  a  strong  hand)  and  the  extension 
of  territory  by  conquest,  inflated  the  pride  of  the  peo- 
ple, increased  their  baneful  because  too  easy  wealth, 
and  involved  them  in  mischievous  wars  and  more 
mischievous  alliances.  Far-sighted,  even  beyond  his 
ordinary  sagacity,  was  that  counsel  of  our  country's 
father,  who  dissuaded  from  the  lust  of  conquest,  and 
gave  us  the  maxim  "  Friendship  with  all  nations,  alli- 
ance with  none."  The  fate  of  Athens  is  but  one  of 
many  proofis  that  the  Eternal  Lawgiver,  who  decrees 

"  Tlml  where  iruill  is 


^i 


Sorrow  muist  answer  it, 

has  also  determined,  that  they  who  encroach  upon  the 
liberties  of  others  shall  lose  their  own. 

The  state  of  morals  at  the  same  time  was  very  bad, 
far  worse  than  the  partial  judgment  of  their  historians 
admits  it  to  have  been.  The  progress  of  philosophy, 
especially  through  the  teaching  of  Anaxagoras  and 
his  greater  pupil,  Socrates,  the  best  of  all  the  ancients, 
had  shaken  the  faith  of  the  educated  classes  in  the 
popular  religion,  without  establishing  a  better  in  its 
place ;  while  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  supersti- 
tiously  zealous  in  the  worship  of  their  gods,  gained 
from  their  fabled  examples  and  the  rites  of  their  wor- 
ship, only  evinced  far  greater  impurity. 

The  best  test  of  social  condition  is  the  place  which 
women  hold  in  it ;  and  there  is  unfortunately  mufh 
uncertainty  respecting  the  condition  of  Athenian  wo- 
men. Some  writers  consider  them  as  having  been 
generally  degraded  in  character  and  influence. 
Others  are  inclined  to  claim  more  for  them  than 
they  deserve.  We  hold  a  middle  opinion.  That 
there  virere  virtuous  and  high-minded  women  among 
the  Athenians,  no  one  ought  to  doubt  who  has  read 
the  beautiful  descriptions  of  female  character  which 
.£schylu8  and  Sophocles,  and  even  the  woman-hater, 
Euripides,  presented  on  the  stage  amidst  the  accla- 
mations of  the  theatre.  The  exquisite  aflections, 
which  sanctify  the  heart  of  woman  for  her  offices  as 
wife  and  mother,  could  not  have  been  lost,  and  must 
have  been  felt  by  the  husband  and  the  son ;  and  the 
dramatists  delight  in  pictures  of  filial  devotion  and  a 
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lore.    One  canool  doubt  that  tbe  Alcestis,  and  nmg  the  favor  of  TirtooiB  women  by  TDrtuous  acta, 

the  Clytemoestra  of  the  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  Iphigenia  j  were  almost  tmknown  at  Athena.     The  moraJa  of 

heraelf,   Antigone    and    Electra,  must    have   been  society  were  rotten  at  the  core.    The  reader  would 

modeled  from  real  examples.     More  delightful  ex-  be  only  shocked  were  the  reality  unveiled  farther, 

hibitiaiis  of  woman's  tenderness,  constancy-  and  devo-  but  it  is  right  that  we  should  know,  and  that  our  wo- 

tkm  cannot  be  found  out  oi  the  Christian  school.    It  men  diould  know,  how  poor,  beside  the  domestic 

might  be  shown  that  Shakspeare  himself  was  in  some  peace  and  morals  of  Chrirtianity,  was  the  best  refine- 

manner  a  copyist  of  these  types  of  moral  beauty.    In  ment  of  Heathen  life ;  that  our  women  should  feel  how 

the  story  of  Hamlet  there  are  strong  coincidences,  to  much  they  owe  to  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  for  their 

say  the  least,  with  that  of  Orestes,  and,  in  the  writer's  most  common  privileges ;  and  that  our  men  should 

judgment,  the  sister  of  Orestes  has  far  more  dramatic  confess  how  important  an  agency  female  character  is 

parity  than  even  Ophelia  brain-fevered  for  her  lover,  destined  to  exert  under  tbe  Evangelical  system. 

The  daughter  of  CEdipus  wears  the  same  features,  What  idea  the  Athenians  bad  of  female  excellenoe 

that  we  admire  and  b!ess  in  the  faithful  child  of  Lear,  may  be  learned  from  a  funeral  oration,  attributed  to 

If  we  read  of  Agameomon^s  murderous  wife,  or  of  Pericles  by  Thucydides.    After  praising  the  Athenian 

the  Colchian  Medea,  so  do  we  of  Hamlet*s  mother  people  in  a  very  extravagant  manner,  and  comforting 

and  the  blood-stained  Lady  Macbeth.    Still  it  mu»t  the  sons  and  brothers  of  the  slain  warriors,  the  only 

be  owned  that  the  name  of  not  a  single  woman  of  notice  that  he  takes  of  their  widows  is  to  advise  them 

the  age  of  Pericles  remarkable  for  her  \irtues,  has  "  to  behave  themselves  in  such  a  manner  that  tbe 

reached   us,   though    Tbeodoia    and   Aspasia,   and  men  may  have  no  occasion  to  talk  about  them,  ill  or 

others  as  corrupt,  are  known  to  ts  all.    No  doubt,  had  well.'-    From  other  writers  of  the  same  period,  we 

the  women  been  the  historians,  the  tables  might  have  learn  that  they  were  remarkaUe  only  for  any  thing 

been  turned.  else  but  a  passion  for  keeping  great  numbers  of  rare 

The  women  of  the  lower  orders  were  notoriously  birds.  There  was  also  an  old  law  on  their  books  for- 
dissolute,  and  it  is  difiicult  to  suppose  that  the  virtue  bidding  a  woman,  going  upon  a  journey,  to  carry 
of  any  could  have  been  strictly  preserved,  when  with  her  any  more  baggage  than  a  hand-basketr  This 
from  their  tender  years  they  D«*ere  made  to  join  in  law  could  not  have  been  strictly  enforced,  for  we  see 
the  most  corrupting  religious  ceremonies,  bearing  by  the  works  of  art  which  have  come  down  to  os 
emblems  and  listening  to  chants  which  were  vile  in  that  it  was  impossible  for  women  to  be  more  elegantly, 
the  extreme,  though  called  sacred.  It  is  an  absurd  though  tix>  scantily,  draped.  We  must  not,  how- 
thing  to  say  that,  because  religion  is  necessary-  to  ever,  infer  from  the  same  authority  that  the  Attic 
humanity,  a  false  religion,  so  groe«s  as  that  which  women  were  handr^ome,  though  the  men  were.  Tbe 
deified  Bacchus,  Venus,  and  MercurA*.  to  say  nothing  beauties  ot'  Athens  were,  with  few  exceptions,  from 
of  the  rest  of  the  abandoned  denizens  ot*  Olympus,  the  islands, 
could  be  otherwise  than  corrupting.  Such,  alas !  was  the  state  oC  morals  at  Athens  in 

The  respectable  Athenian  women'  remained  most-  the  time  of  Pericles,  the  sure  precursor  of  her  decay, 
ly,  though  not  so  strictly  as  is  generally  sup]M»ed,  Yet  the  power  ol'  .Athens  i^-as  at  xim  time  almost  in- 
within  the  interior  apartments  of  their  houses,  poorly  credibly  great.  The  walls  of  the  city  were  twenty- 
educated,  if  at  all.  They  rarely  went  abroad,  and  two  miles  in  circumference,  but  they  included  the 
still  more  rarely  persuaded  their  uneasy  democrats  Pelasgicum,  a  space  about  the  Acropolis  uninhabited 
of  husbands  to  remain  at  home,  when  there  were  so  tVum  superstitious  motives,  much  other  waste  land. 
many  festi\*als  and  processions,  and  p4.>liiical  meetmgs  and  heights  with  precipitous  sides.  The  number 
to  attend,  and  the  benign  climate  encouraged  them  to  of  her  free  citirens  could  have  been  at  no  period 
lounge  in  the  gates  or  market  places,  asking  and  tell-  naore  than  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  thousand, 
mg  the  news,  which  ever>-  day  brought.  On  the  There  were,  however,  large  numbers  of  forej^pners 
other  hand,  many  foreign  women,  whi^^e  trade  \*-as  permitted  to  reside  there  for  purposes  of  trade,  on 
ain,  with  their  fascinations  increased  b\-  mental  ac-  pajring  a  certain  tax.  These  may,  with  the  floating 
oomplishments,  like  the  far-famed  Aspasia,  received  ■  pL^tulaiion  of  mariners  and  others,  have  amounted  to 
open  attention  and  gallantry,  offered  without  shame,  ,  some  sixty  thousand ;  the  rest  of  the  five  hundred  thoo- 
or  seeming  sense  of  wrong,  from  the  mo6t  distinguished  sand  inhabitants,  \^-e  have  already  seen,  were  slaves. 
citizens,  and  even  the  wisest  men.  This  was  a  state  Tet  was  she  superior  to  all  the  rest  of  Greece,  and 
of  things  likely,  above  all  others,  to  pm  contempt  her  sway  extended  over  miIliof»  of  people.  Cer- 
upon  virtue,  and  encourage  the  practice  ot'  vice,  tainly,  no  other  nation  so  snail  has  produced  so  many 
The  moral  power  oC  home,  the  refining  influence  of  generals,  poets,  orators,  philosophers,  and  statesmen, 
chaste  female  mind,  the  eimobling  ambition  of  win-  worthy  of  undying  fame.                   [To  be 


WHO    SAYS    THAT    POETRY    IS    CHEAP? 


Thzt  say  that  bard5.  in  ih«<  dull  prosy  times, 
Fre«zc  on  their  wiu.  and  starve  upon  their  rhymes : 
Bat  1  for  mine  most  nchtf  was  repaid. 


By  the  sweet  bounty  of  a  generoos 
She  for  a  a.wplet  gave  a  pricelea 
And  changed  doll  inqaratioa  ialo 


NEW    YEAR'S    EVE,    1844. 


A    FRAGMENT. 


BT  TAMSS  BUSAELL  LOWKLL. 


Thb  night  M  calm  and  -beaotifal ;  the  snow 
Sparkles  beneath  the  clear  and  froety  moon 
And  the  cold  stars,  ns  if  it  took  delight 
In  its  own  silent  whiteness ;  the  hushed  earth 
Sleeps  in  the  soft  arms  of  the  embracing  blue, 
Secure  as  if  angelic  squadrons  yet 
Encamped  about  her,  and  each  watching  star 
Gained  double  brightness  from  the  flashing  amw 
Of  winged  and  unsleeping  sentinels. 
Upward  the  calm  o(  infinite  silence  deepens, 
The  sea  that  flows  between  high  heaven  and  earth, 
Musing  by  whose  smooth  brink  we  sometimes  find 
A  stray  leaf  floated  from  those  happier  shores, 
And  hope,  perchance  not  vainly,  that  some  flower, 
Which  we  had  watered  with  our  holiest  tears, 
Pale  blooms,  and  yet  our  scanty  garden's  best, 
O'er  the  same  ocean  piloted  by  love. 
May  find  a  haven  at  the  feet  of  God, 
And  be  not  wholly  worthless  in  his  sight. 

O,  high  dependence  on  a  higher  Power, 

Sf)Ie  stay  for  all  these  restless  faculties 

That  wander,  Ishmael-like,  the  desert  bare 

Wherein  our  human  knowledge  hath  its  home. 

Shifting  their  light-framed  tents  from  day  to  day, 

With  each  new-found  oosis,  wearied  soon, 

And  only  certain  of  uncertainty ! 

O,  mighty  humbleness  that  feels  with  awe, 

Yet  with  a  vast  exulting  feels,  no  less, 

That  this  huge  Minster  of  the  Universe, 

Whose  smallest  oratries  are  glorious  worlds. 

With  painted  oriels  of  dawn  and  sunset ; 

Whose  carved  ornaments  are  systems  g^and, 

Orion  kneeling  in  his  starry  niche, 

The  L>'re  whose  strings  give  music  audible 

To  holy  cars,  and  countless  splendors  more. 

Crowned  by  the  blazing  Cross  high-hung  o'er  all ; 

Whose  organ  music  is  the  solemn  stops 

Of  endless  Change  breathed  through  by  endless  Good  ; 

Whose  choristers  are  all  the  morning  stars ; 

Whose  altar  is  the  sacred  human  heart  w 

Whereon  Love's  candles  burn  unquenchably, 

Trimmed  day  and  night  by  g«itle-haiided  Peace : 

With  all  its  arches  and  its  pinnacles 

That  stretch  forever  and  forever  up, 

Is  foimded  on  the  silent  heart  of  God, 

Silent,  yet  pulsing  forth  ezhaustless  life 

Through  the  least  veins  of  all  created  things. 

Fit  musings  these  for  the  departing  year ; 
And  God  be  thanked  for  such  a  crystal  night 
As  fills  the  spirit  with^^ood  store  of  thoughts, 
That,  like  a  cheering  fire  of  walnut,  crackle 
Upon  the  hearth-stone  of  the  heart,  and  cast 
A  mild  home-glow  o'er  all  Humanity ! 
Yes,  though  the  poisoned  shafts  of  evil  doubts 


Assail  the  skyey  panoply  of  Faith, 

Though  the  great  hopes  which  we  have  had  for  man, 

Foe*  in  disguise,  because  they  based  belief 

On  man's  endeavor,  not  on  God's  decree. — 

Though  these  proud-visaged  hopes,  once  turned  to  fly, 

Hurl  backward  many  a  deadly  Parthian  dart 

That  rankles  in  the  soul  and  maken  it  sick 

With  vain  regret,  nigh  verging  on  despair, — 

Yet,  in  such  calm  and  earnest  hours  as  this. 

We  well  can  feel  how  every  living  heart 

That  sleeps  to-night  in  palace  or  in  cot, 

Or  ujirtKjfed  hovel,  or  which  need  hnih  known 

Of  other  homestead  than  the  arching  sky. 

Is  circled  watchfully  with  seraph  fires ; 

How  our  o^vn  erring  will  it  is  that  hangs 

The  flaming  sword  o'er  Eden's  unclosed  gate. 

Which  gives  free  entrance  to  the  pure  in  heart, 

And  with  it:»  guarding  walls  doth  fence  the  meek. 

Sleep  then,  O  Earth,  in  thy  blue-vaulted  cradle, 

Bent  over  always  by  thy  mother  Heaven ! 

We  all  are  tall  entnigh  to  reach  God's  hand, 

And  angels  are  no  taller :  looking  back 

Upon  the  smooth  \vake  of  a  year  o'erpast. 

We  see  the  black  clouds  furling,  one  by  one, 

From  the  advancing  majesty  6(  Truth, 

And  something  won  for  Freedom,  whose  least  gain 

Is  as  a  firm  and  r<x;k-built  citadel 

AMierefrom  to  launch  fresh  battle  on  her  foes  ; 

Or,  leaning  from  the  time's  extremest  prow. 

If  we  gaze  forward  through  the  blinding  spray, 

And  dimly  see  how  much  of  ill  remains, 

How  many  fetters  to  be  sawn  asunder 

By  the  slow  toil  of  individual  zeal. 

Or  haply  rusted  by  salt  tears  in  twain. 

We  feel,  with  something  of  a  sadder  heart. 

Yet  bracing  up  our  bruised  mail  the  while. 

And  fronting  the  old  foe  with  fresher  spirit. 

How  great  it  is  to  breathe  with  human  breatli. 

To  be  but  poor  foot-soldiers  in  the  ranks 

Of  our  old  exiled  king.  Humanity ; 

Encamping  after  every  hard-won  field 

Nearer  and  nearer  Heaven's  happy  plains. 

Many  great  souls  have  gone  to  rest,  and  sleep 
Under  this  armor,  free  and  full  of  peace : 
If  these  have  left  the  earth,  yet  Truth  reroiins, 
Endurance,  too,  the  crowning  faculty 
Of  noble  minds,  and  Love,  invincible 
By  any  weapons ;  and  these  hem  us  round 
With  silence  such  that  all  the  groaning  clank 
Of  this  mad  engine  men  have  made  of  earth 
Dulls  not  some  ears  for  catching  purer  tones, 
That  wander  t'rom  the  dim  surrounding  vast, 
Or  far  more  clear  melodious  prophecies. 
The  natural  music  of  the  heart  of  man. 
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Which  fay  kind  Sorrow's  miniAtry  halh  learned 

That  the  true  sceptre  of  all  power  is  love 

And  humbleness  the  palace-gate  of  truth. 

What  man  with  soul  so  blind  as  sees  not  here 

The  first  faint  tremble  of  Hope's  moming-iJtnr, 

Foretelling  how  the  God-forged  shafts  of  dawn, 

Fitted  already  ou  their  golden  string, 

Shall  soon  leap  earthward  with  exulting  flight 

To  thrid  the  dark  heart  of  that  evil  faith 

Wliose  trust  is  in  the  clumsy  arms  of  Force, 

The  ozier  hauberk  of  a  ruder  age  ? 

Freedom  I  thou  other  name  for  happy  Truth, 

Thou  warrior-maid,  whose  steel-clad  feet  were  never 

Out  of  the  stirrup,  nor  thy  lance  uncouclied. 

Nor  thy  fierce  eye  enticed  from  its  watch, 

Tliou  hast  learned  now,  by  hero-blood  in  vain 

Poured  to  enrich  the  soil  which  tyrants  reap ; 

By  wasted  lives  of  prophets,  and  of  those 

Who,  by  the  promise  in  their  souls  upheld. 


Into  the  red  arms  of  a  fiery  death 

Went  blithely  as  the  golden-girdled  bee 

Sinks  in  the  sleepy  poppy's  cup  of  flame ; 

By  the  long  woes  of  nations  set  at  war, 

That  so  the  swollen  torrent  of  their  wrath 

May  find  a  vent,  else  sweeping  off  like  straws 

The  tliousand  cobweb  threads,  grown  cable-huge 

By  time's  long-gathered  dust,  but  cobwebs  still, 

Wliich  bind  the  Many  that  the  Few  may  gain 

Leisure  to  wither  by  the  drought  of  ease 

What  heavenly  germs  in  their  own  sodls  w^ere  sown  ;- 

By  all  these  searching  lessons  thou  hast  learned 

To  throw  aside  thy  blood-stained  helm  and  spear 

And  with  thy  bare  brow  daunt  the  enemy's  front, 

Knowing  that  God  will  make  the  lily  stalk, 

In  the  soft  grasp  of  naked  Gentleness, 

Stronger  than  iron  spear  to  shatter  through 

The  sevenfold  toughness  of  Wrong's  idle  shield. 


NOON    IN    THE    GROVES    OF    THE    HURON. 


BT  LOUIS  L.   NOHLE. 


O,  WHAT  a  dazzling  noon !  beneath  this  elm, 
Whose  foliage,  like  n  still  cloud,  sleeps  within 
Its  patient  arms,  how  the  delicious  shade 
Steals  to  the  very  fountain  of  my  life ! 
Sinking,  I  feel  the  slumber  that  now  steeps 
The  glowing  landscai)e  and  the  fainting  air. 

And  sweet  is  sleep  upon  the  flowery  slope, 
Quiet  the  beauty  of  this  glittering  hour : 
But,  couched  between  these  roots  of  the  old  elm. 
Till  the  low  sun  comes  kindling  through  the  fringe 
Of  his  green  hood  to  fright  the  timorous  sliadow. 
Far  sweeter  will  it  be  to  watch  and  mu«« 
Over  the  feeling  heart  and  vivid  mind 
Moving  amid  the  beautiful  repose. 
Morn  hath  her  freshness,  Eve  her  tenderness. 
Midnight  mysterious  voices,  visions,  where 
The  empty  darkness  broods,  and  where  the  pool 
And  starry  dew  deep  in  the  darkness  shine. 
To  wake,  subdue,  to  fright  with  fancies  vnUi ; 
But  when  from  noontide  brilliance  sink  the  bees 
Into  the  hidden  flowers,  then  thoughts  serene 
Into  the  still  abyss  of  nature  pass. 
And  see  bright  visions  of  the  eternal  home. 

I/)ne  wilderness,  of  all  the  rolling  hours 
Is  this  thine  own,  thy  chosen  one  for  dreams  ? 
Is  the  bee-murmur  but  the  sound,  the  soft 
Sweet  music  of  thy  breathing?  do  they  tell, 
Like  silvery  bells,  the  time,  those  liquid  tones, 
In  the  cool  chambers  of  the  feathery  nests? 
Or  hast  thou  holy  service,  and  dost  keep 
Thy  countless  creatures  motionless  and  hush, 
While  thou  art  bent  and  breathless  at  the  throne 
Of  thy  resplendent  lord?    Calm  as  the  eye 
Of  deep  devotion  is  the  lake ;  above, 
Meek  willows  bow  each  on  the  other's  bosom ; 
Along  the  brink  iris  and  harebell  listen 
To  their  uplooking  images  below. 
Call  it,  O  Solitude,  thy  solemn  hour 
Of  worship, — the  calm  fellowship  of  woods, 
Elarth,  waiting  waters,  and  the  lingering  winds. 


In  one  great  act  religious  to  the  Power 
That  pours  into  the  breast  of  each  its  life. 
And  heavenly  beauty  o'er  the  robes  of  all. 

O,  Nature,  in  thy  loneliness,  how  like 
Some  ancient  temple  of  the  Gothic  form ! 
Lo !  yonder  wood,  on  endless  labyrinth 
Of  cloister,  shadowy  aisle,  and  pillared  arch  : 
And  yon  dark  grove,  that  spreads  soft  evening  oe'r 
One  half  the  lake,  a  vast  cathedral  stands. 
Through  windows  high,  antique,  and  huge  of  frame. 
Steals  in  the  lustrous  hour  on  breathless  wing, 
Ijeaving  her  silvery  footsteps  in  the  maze 
Of  leafy  galleries,  and  the  dim  \'aults 
Dapple  with  glory.    Stillness,  how  profound, 
Dreams  in  its  hollow  shade, — stillness  as  when 
Anthems  arc  hush,  and  gone  the  multitude. 

O,  Silence,  how  thou  dost  unchain  the  spirit 
And  call  it  forth  to  wander ! — how  a  sound, — 
A  drop  of  melody  from  airy  cell 
Becomes  sublime ! — can  make  the  soul  to  pauae. 
And  listen  for  an  echo  or  an  answer 
From  the  unnumbered  caves  where  music  sleeps ! 
I      Sweet  thrush,  that  broken  strain  which  thou  didst  fling 
i)   From  the  gfreeu  threshold  of  thy  lot'ty  bower 
Into  this  Lord's-day  quiet,  makes  the  fancy 
On  her  swift  pinions  poise,  and  every  bough 
People  with  unseen  minstrels  like  thyself. 

And  shall  not  I,  ye  veiled,  ye  voiceless  choirs, 
Like  you  keep  my  concealment,  nor  disturb 
The  universal  sabbath,  till  the  west 
Pipes  to  his  breezy  banquet  the  warm  woods  ? 
Yea,  ^%^ll  I  wait,  and  woo  the  grateful  shade ; 
Blending  ^nth  your  wild  preludes  this  my  song, 
Mine  intellectual  harping,  till  what  time 
Sounds  the  lone  forest  with  the  evening  bass 
Of  its  invisible  organ,  and  ye  pour 
From  your  ten  thousand  rustling  seats  glad  strains 
i     Into  the  swelling  tide  of  harmony. 
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fore  Kunrifc  the  next  morning  reached  Mount  Airy. 
A  thick  fog  shrouded  the  face  of  the  country,  conceal- 
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The  defeat  on  the  Brandy  wine  disheartened  neither 
Congress  nor  the  army.  It  was  still  thought  that  Phi- 
ladelphia might  be  saved.  The  Americans  were  soon 
sufficiently  recruited  to  take  the  field  again,  and  in- 
terpoeed  themselves  between  the  enemy  and  city  by 
moving  in  a  semicircle  around  it  to  the  west  and  north. 
For  some  time  the  two  armies  manceuvered  along  the 
Great  Valley,  an  extensive  district  between  two  chains 
ofhills,  beginning  about  fifteen  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
Washington  was  disinclined  to  another  battle,  but 
yielded  to  the  general  opinion ;  and  the  two  armies 
came  in  sight  of  each  other  on  the  Lancaster  road, 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  city.  But  the  advanced 
parties  had  scarcely  met,  when  a  violent  storm  of  rain 
arose  which  separated  the  combatants ;  and  so  much 
damaged  were  the  arms  and  ammunition  of  the 
Americans,  that  they  were  not  in  a  condition  the  next 
day  for  action.  The  British  accordingly  entered  Phi- 
ladelphia unopposed  on  the  26th  of  September,  1777. 

It  is  now  believed  that  the  storm  which  separated 
the  armies  "wbs  most  fortunate  for  the  Americans. 
But  General  Wayne,  whose  knowledge  of  the  country 
w^as  accurate  and  extensive,  never  ceased  to  regret 
that  Washington  did  not  attack  the  British  in  their  ill- 
chosen  camp  in  the  Great  Valley.  It  was  during  the 
manoDuvrcs  in  this  district,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
21st  of  September,  that  the  surprise  and  defeat  of 
Wayne  occurred.  The  bayoneting  of  many  of  his 
soldiers  in  cold  blood  has  given  the  afiair  the  name  of 
the  Paoli  massacre. 

Washington,  having  failed  to  save  the  capital,  de- 
termined to  annoy  its  conquerors  in  every  possible 
way.  Their  supplies  from  the  country  were  cut  off; 
an  active  warfare  was  carried  on  along  the  Delaware ; 
and  a  favorable  opportunity  to  attack  them  impa- 
tiently desired.  The  chance  soon  presented  itself. 
Intelligence  was  received  that  Howe,  already  weak- 
ened by  the  absence  of  several  detachments,  had  de- 
termined to  send  a  large  force  against  Fort  Mifilin. 
Washington  resolved  to  seize  this  moment  of  false 
security,  and  surprise  the  camp  the  enemy  had  formed 
at  Germantown,  when  a  victory,  like  that  of  Trenton, 
might  not  be  improbable. 

Two  great  roads  lead  out  of  Philadelphia  to  the 
northward :  one  skirting  the  east  bank  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill for  several  miles,  called  Ridge  Road ;  the  other 
keeping  half  way  between  that  river  and  the  Dela- 
ware. The  latter  road,  about  three  miles  from  the 
city,  branches  into  two,  of  which  the  eastern  part  is 
called  the  Old  York  Road,  and  the  other  the  German- 
town  Road.  On  this  one  the  borough  of  that  name  is 
2* 


situated.  It  is  a  long  straggling  town,  beginning  about 
five  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  extending  along 
both  sides  of  the  road  for  nearly  two  miles.  At  the 
centre  of  the  village  is  the  market-house,  where  the 
School-House  Lane  comes  into  the  main  street,  from 
the  west,  at  a  right  angle.  On  the  opposite  side  is 
Church  Lane,  merely  a  continuance  of  the  former. 
By  these  means  a  communication  is  kept  up  between 
the  Ridge  Road  on  the  west  and  the  Old  York  Road 
on  the  east.  On  the  main  street,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  south  of  the  market-place,  is  a  settlement  called 
Nicetown. 

The  main  body  of  the  British  was  encamped  in 
Germantown,  Cornwallis  only  occupying  the  city  with 
the  light-horse  and  grenadiers.  The  troops  lay  in  force 
behind  School-House  Lane,  extending  on  the  left  to 
the  Schuylkill,  while  parties  were  pushed  to  the  right 
as  far  as  the  Old  York  Road.  The  40th  regiment  lay 
a  mile  north  of  the  market-place,  in  a  camp  of  log 
huts  just  back  of  Mr.  Chew's  mansion,  a  large  and 
imposing  stone  house  a  few  rods  east  of  the  main 
road.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  highway  the  33d 
was, encamped.  A  picket  was  posted  at  Mount  Airy, 
a  mile  in  advance  of  Chew's.  From  Mount  Airy  the 
road  continues  rising  on  a  gentle  elevation  almost  two 
miles  further,  to  Chestnut  Hill,  when  it  plunges  into  a 
wide  and  beautiful  valley;  and  then  runs  east  and 
north  to  Skippack,  where  the  Americans  lay. 

The  attack  was  well  planned.  The  divisions  of 
Sullivan  and  Wayne,  flanked  by  Conway's  brigade, 
were  to  march  down  the  main  road  through  Chestnut 
Hill,  and  assail  the  leA  wing  of  the  enemy.  This  de- 
tachment was  under  the  command  of  Sullivan.  The 
divisions  of  Stephens  and  Greene,  led  by  the  latter, 
were  to  take  a  circuit  by  the  Limekiln  Road,  and,  en- 
tering the  town  at  the  market-place,  assail  the  British 
right  wing.  Armstrong,  with  the  Pennsylvania  militia, 
was  to  move  along  the  Ridge  Road,  until  he  could 
turn  the  enemy's  led  wing  and  fall  upon  his  rear. 
The  militia  of  Jersey  and  Maryland,  under  Small- 
wood  and  Forman,  were  to  proceed  along  the  Old 
York  Road,  and  turning  the  right  of  the  enemy,  also 
to  attack  his  rear.  The  brigades  of  Nash  and  Maxwell 
were  to  act  as  a  reserve.  The  heaviest  body  of  our 
army  was  thus  to  be  precipitated  against  the  right  of 
the  foe,  with  the  hope  of  pushing  him  into  the  Schuyl- 
kill or  forcing  him  to  surrender. 

The  American  army  began  its  march  at  seven 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  October ;  and  be- 
fore sunrise  the  next  morning  reached  Mount  Airy. 
A  thick  fog  shrouded  the  face  of  the  country,  conceal- 
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ing  Dhjecui  al  the  ilixunRC  of  a  few  pac»«.  A  T^t- 
■a«at  iVuni  Cunway'n  hrigailc  and  one  from  ihe  •econd 
Htrylaml  brigailu  moved  in  ihe  advance :  Iben  came 
SuUivanV  Jiviiuun,  and  al^er  it  Wayne'a.  The  picket 
at  Allen'*  huuM;,  at  Mount  Airy,  wbb  IromediBiety 
■ltack«d,  Inil  aloofl  it*  grouod  until  a  body  of  light 
infantry,  lying  a  nhon  distance  bebind,  could  ann  and 
ORne  to  ilii  (support.*  Coovay  aavt  formed  bia 
brigade,  but  the  vnnuydid  not  give  way  tinlil  Sullivan 
arriviMl.  The  American  iroopii  were  marehajed  in 
■he  lane  luading  from  Allen's  to  the  Ridge  Soad. 
Rushing  i>n,  Ihey  drovo  tbe  foa  before,  until  Ibey 
mchod  an  orchard  whero  Ibe  40lb  regiment  had 
iMNily  tabvn  a  puailiuni  here  a  sharp  eunSici  occur- 
nd;  but  the  Brilish  wure  again  forced  to  give  ground, 
•nd  retired  for  sumo  disisncc  until  they  reached 
Chew's,  JDiu  whiuh  five  companiea  tbrew  tbeinielves 
with  OuIoikI  Muagrave,  and  began  10  barricade  tbe 
doors  and  windows,  while  tlw  remainder,  with  Iba 
33d,  cuntinuvd  tin  retreat. 

I.  Before  this  uiM^urnid,  however,  and  as  soon  aa 
the  British  began  to  retire,  Sullivan  sent  word  1 

«  flulliTBn'i  letter  lu  ihs  Prcaidimt  of  New  Hampihii 


General  Washington,  nho  remained  with  the  rcaerra, 

that  tbe  enemy's  left  wing  had  given  way  ;*  and  de- 
sired him  to  order  Wayne  to  advance  on  tbeir  r^. 
Wayne  accordingly  pushed  rapidly  forward,  keeping 
In  the  Getdi  to  the  tefl  of  tbe  road,  while  Sullivan  re- 
mained on  tbe  right,  ipctiDing  in  bis  march  toward 
the  Wissahlcbon.  Such  part  of  Conway's  brigade  as 
bad  been  in  tlie  advance  at  McnnI  Airy  was  now 
moved  to  the  rear  and  right  to  support  tbe  Sank  of 
Sullivan's  division;  while,  as  nothing  had  yet  been 
beard  from  Armstrong,  a  regimcDt  froai  Wayne's 
division  and  another  from  Sullivan's  were  detached 
to  prevent  tbe  enemy  from  turning  tbe  Hglit.  Aa  Sul- 
livan approached  Chew's  house  he  inclined  again  to- 
ward the  road,  but  passed  without  baiting,  althmgh 
Grcd  on  from  Ihe  windows.  This  port  of  the  bsiUle 
baa  been  very  generally  mininderBtPod.frraii  the  erro- 
neouB  impression  that  Sullivan's  division  was  checked 
at  Chew's ;  but  Colonel  Pickering,  who  was  present 

hsd  <lcriItSi''lSr!Jhole  left  » 
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at  this  pointi  establishes  the  fact  that  Sullivan  pushed 
on  without  a  minute's  delay.*  His  men  were  in  high 
spirits,  and  continued  driving  the  enemy  before  them, 
advancing  with  much  rapidity  notwithstanding  the 
broken  character  of  the  ground  and  the  numerous 
fences  they  were  forced  to  remove.  But  with  the 
usual  recklessness  of  half  drilled  troops,  they  kept  up 
an  incessant  firing,  though  the  thick  fog  prevented 
them  from  seeing  the  enemy  distinctly.  This  waste 
of  ammunition  attracted  the  notice  of  Washington, 
who  sent  word  to  Sullivan  to  be  more  careful  of  his 
cartridges. 

By  this  time  the  enemy,  recovering  from  his  first 
alarm,  had  prepared  to  meet  the  asBault.t  Generals 
Gray  and  Agnew  drew  up  their  men  in  School  Lone,! 
and  crossing  it  advanced  to  the  encounter.  At  the 
same  time,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  a  warm  engage- 
ment was  raging  on  the  enemy's  right  ;^  while,  from 
the  American  rear,  a  brisk  ^ing  was  heard  at  Chew's. 
For  awhile  Sullivan  maintained  his  ground,  but 
finally,  to  use  his  own  words,  his  men  "  finding  them- 
selves unsupported  by  any  other  troops,  their  car- 
tridges all  expended,  the  force  of  the  enemy  on  the 
right  collecting  to  the  left  to  oppose  them — being 
alarmed  by  the  firing  at  Chew's,  so  far  in  our  rear,  and 
by  the  cry  of  a  light-horseman  on  the  right  that  the 
enemy  had  got  round  us — and,  at  the  same  time,  dis- 
covering some  troops  fiying  on  our  right,  (our  men,) 
retired  with  as  much  precipitation  as  they  had  before 
advanced,  against  every  eflbrt  of  their  officers  to  rally 
them." 

But,  meantime,  the  memorable  conflict  around 
Chew's  house  had  occurred.  The  delay  this  occa- 
sioned to  Maxwell's  brigade  and  to  Wayne's  division 
was  generally  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  defeat, 
until  the  appearance  of  Gen.  Wilkinson's  "  Memoirs 
of  My  Own  Times,"  in  which  the  popular  notion  was 
attacked :  with  what  justice  we  shall  hereafter  see. 

II.  Sullivan  passed  Chew's  without  loss.  Maxwell, 
who  followed  next,  had  not  yet  reached  the  house, 
when  Washington  despatched  Col.  Pickering  to  order 
Sulli\'an  to  husband  his  ammunition.  The  aid,  gallop- 
ing ahead,  met  Sullivan  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred yards  below  Chew's,  and  in  returning  was  fired 
on  from  the  windows.  He  escaped,  however,  imhurt, 
and  when  he  reached  Washington  found  a  ocmsulta- 
tion  going  on,  in  the  presence  ci  his  excellency,  be- 
tween General  Knox  and  several  officers  of  lower 
rank,  whether  it  was  best  to  advance  regardlesa  of 
the  garrison  in  Chew's  or  pause  to  carry  the  mansion. 
Colonels  Hamilton  and  Reed  had  already  urged  an 
advance ;  and  Col.  Pickering  now  added  his  opinion, 
remarking  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  leave  a  single 
regiment  to  observe  the  house.  But  Knox  insisted  that 
it  was  against  all  military  rule  to  leave  so  strong  a 
post  in  the  rear ;  and  the  conunander-in^chief,  who 
always  placed  great  reliance  in  this  officer's  opinion, 

#  Pickering's  Letter.  N.  American  RevUufj  vol.  xxiii., 
page  425. 

f  All  hour,  at  least,  had  elapsed  since  the  attack  on  the 
picket  at  Allen's  house. 

I  J.  F.  Wulson  and  Major  Howard.— j4ji«.  Reg. 

^  Major  Howard's  Letter  to  Col.  Pickering,  Baltimore, 
January  20ih,  1827.  Major  Howard  was  in  the  tiattle,  on 
the  left  of  Sullivan's  division. 


followed  the  advice.  A  parley  was  beaten,  and  a 
flag  sent  forward  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the 
house ;  but  the  bearer  was  fired  on,  as  had  been  pre- 
dicted by  the  younger  officers.  The  whole  division  of 
Maxwell  was  now  ordered  up,  and  the  artillery, 
which  had  been  obliquely  battering  the  house,  was 
planted  in  front.  But  every  attempt  to  dislodge  the 
enemy  proved  abortive.  The  artillery  was  too  lights 
for  the  thick  stone  walls,  and  a  party  detached  to  bat- 
ter down  the  door  had  already  b^n  repulsed  with 
loss.  Nor  were  the  attempts  made  to  fire  the  building 
crowned  with  more  success.!  The  thick  fog  was  of 
great  service  to  the  British,  for  it  enabled  them  to  fire 
from  the  roof  unseen ;  and  it  is  probable  that  most  of 
the  execution  was  done  from  this  quarter.^  An  i&- 
cessant  discharge  of  musketry  was  also  kept  up  from 
the  cellar  windows,  and  ft-om  the  casements  of  the 
second  story. 

III.  While  the  battle  had  thus  been  going  on  in  this 
quarter,  Wayne,  keeping  in  the  fields  some  distance 
to  the  east  of  Chew's,  had  been  advancing  steadily 
against  the  foe,  his  line  of  march  being  parallel  to,  but 
at  some  distance  from  Sullivan's.  He  had  proceeded 
somewhat  less  than  half  a  mile  when  the  heavy  firing 
from  the  rear  attracted  his  attention.^  Unlqckily 
there  had  been  no  commimication  kept  up  between 
the  heads  of  columns,  and  ignorant  of  Sullivan's  suc- 
cess, Wayne  feared  that  this  general  had  been  defeated 
and  was  now  hard  pressed  in  the  direction  of  the 
firing.  He  instantly  retraced  his  steps,  diverging  to- 
ward the  road,  but  still  keeping  on  the  east  of  Chew's. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  house,  he  brought  up  his  artillery 
and  attacked  it;  but  met  with  no  more  success  than 
Maxwell.  Woodford's  brigade,  which  properly  be- 
longed to  Stephens'  division,  having  in  its  advance 
become  entangled  with  Wayne's,  and  separated  from 
our  left  wing,  took  part  in  this  assault.  ||  Chew's  man- 
sion appears  thus  to  have  been  the  great  point  in  the 
battle. 

rV.  During  these  transactions  on  the  part  of  the 
reserves  and  a  portion  of  the  right  wing,  the  divisions 
of  Greene  and  Stephens  had  been  advancing  against 
the  enemy ;  and,  by  this  time,  had  fallen  into  some 
confusion  from  the  darkness  of  the  morning,  the  in- 
equalities of  the  groimd,  and  the  absence  of  com- 
mimications  between  the  heads  of  columns.  Wood- 
ford's brigade,  as  we  have  just  seen,  became  separated 
from  the  rest  of  Stephens'  command.  The  others 
pushed  forward  nearly  to  the  market-place,^  driving 
back  the  enemy  in  such  disorder  that  his  officers  gal- 
lopped  to  the  rear  and  many  of  his  men  began  to  cry 
for  quarter,  nmning  toward  the  Americans.  This 
movement  was  unhappily  mistaken  by  a  portion  of 

•  The  guns  were  only  six-pounders. 

f  Two  tmdies  of  those  who  attempted  to  fire  the  house 
were  found,  after  the  action,  on  the  spots  where  thej  fell. 
One  by  the  board  fence  joining  the  bouse  to  the  kitchen 
out-liouse ;  the  other,  with  a  bundle  of  stiaw,  at  the  N.W. 
window.    J.  F.  Watson. 

I  J.  F.  Watson.  We  believe  this  gentleman  was  the 
first  to  notice  publicly  the  fact  that  the  British  fired  from 
the  roof. 

4  Wayne's  Letter  to  Gates.  See  also  Sullivan's 
Letter. 

II  Marshall,  who  was  in  this  brigade. 

^  Stephens'  exculpator>'  letter  to  Washington,  October 
7lh,  1777. 
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our  troops  for  a  charge ;  a  panic,  like  that  which  had 
Already  infected  Sullivan^n  division,  seized  them,  the 
contagion  spread,  and  the  whole  detachment,  in  that 
quarter,  look  to  flight,  their  officers  in  vain  crying 
out  that  they  ran  from  victory. 

Greene,  who  led  the  other  division  of  the  right 
wing,  penetrated  also  a  considerable  distance  on  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  town;  but  he  appears  to  have 
retreated  immediately  after  Stephens  fell  back.  It 
was  high  time.  The  enemy,  having  triumphed  on 
his  left,  had  brought  up  a  portion  of  his  victorious 
troops,  under  General  Gray,  to  the  assistance  of  his 
right,  while  his  reserves  were  rapidly  concentrating. 
There  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  success ;  to  have 
lingered  on  the  ground  would  have  invited  ruin.  Colo- 
nel Mathews  fell  a  victim  to  his  daring  in  these  cir- 
cumstances. He  had  been  among  the  boldest  in  this 
irregular  attack,  where,  on  account  of  the  fog,  each 
regiment  fought,  as  it  were,  by  itself  and  in  ignorance 
of  its  fellows ;  and  now,  either  unacquainted  with  the 
general  retreat  or  hazarding  victory  to  the  last,  he 
was  suddenly  surrounded  and  captured  with  nearly 
his  whole  force.  One  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners 
whom  he  had  made  were  re-taken.  It  is  a  tradition 
in  Germantown  that  Mathews  might  have  escaped  in 
the  fog  but  for  the  cheers  of  his  men  when  the 
pr^ners  fell  into  their  hands.  The  shouts  guided  the 
enemy  to  the  Virginians,  and  thus  these  brave  troops, 
the  last  to  resist,  became  the  victims  of  an  over- 
whelming force. 

rV.  The  Americans  were  now  everywhere  in  full 
retreat.  Sulli^Tm  had  first  fallen  back,  and  was  fol- 
loweil,  as  we  ha\'e  seen,  by  Stephens  and  Greene. 
Armstrong  had  approached  the  He^j^ians  on  the  right, 
but  fotmd  them  in  superior  force,  and  was  recalled 
before  he  could  get  into  action,  by  the  retreat  of 
Sullivan.  Smallwood^s  militia,  though  they  reached 
Branchtown,  on  the  Old  York  Road,  acted  discredit- 
ably, and  made  no  stand.  Stephens,  whose  divisi(» 
had  been  least  in  action,  was  deputed  to  cover  the  re- 
treat, which,  in  general,  >**as  conducted  with  order,* 
The  British,  however,  pursued  the  Americans  as  far 
aa  the  Blue  Bell,  on  the  Skippack  road,  a  distance  of 
eight  miles  from  the  market-place  \^  Germantown. 
Comwallis«  with  a  squadron  itf  light  horsemen,  ar- 
rived from  Philadelphia  at  the  close  of  the  action,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  pursuit.  His  greoadierS) 
advancing  at  a  quick  tr^^.  had  already  reached  Nioe- 
tovrn  when  the  battle  ended.! 

Such  was  this  raenii^rabte  conflict,  perhaps  the 
most  c\Ynplt<«ted  of  the  '«-ar.  Its  details  are  but  im-  ^ 
perfectly  understood ;  for,  owing  to  the  thick  fog,  thei 
brx^ken  character  of  the  gn^nd,  and  the  distance  at 
which  the  attacking  ci^umns  i>peratc\i  from  each 
other,  no  two  per9ons  ol*  tho^  whi^  partOi>k  in  it  agree 
m  ewry  thing.    But  in  no  battle  are  the  witnesses  the 

*  ^<^«t)»  \m«  <«»hi<rr<>«)  uy  intnxicatioa  aiid  mifcott- 
4wt  <l«inn|r  ik«  rrtrmi,  i>n^  o('  the  t'cw  umes  at  wkich 
Wa«)uii|[t(Vi  uwkI  an  «-«t)i.  mtml  wh«n  ht  heard  d*  this 

rH(.ktn  t<^i»1  Kmt  th<>y  tini  ».^  »xNi'y  itwir  general**  oont- 

i  S>'««»<'  '.T■.i^.:cw^Hi  tvA-sv  ru;. nms  u^xn-ani  Phiiaii^'phia 
iRv  «u>fy,    net   tkcee   fnnuMiien  at  Nicelown J.   F. 


best  amhorities,  except  for  such  events  as  traiuipire 
immediately  under  their  own  eyes.  We  have,  there- 
fore, followed  the  difierent  writers  only  so  far  as  they 
speak  from  personal  observation.  In  some  cases  we 
have  had  to  reconcile  contradiction,  in  others  to  fill 
up  a  hiatus  from  local  anecdotes. 

The  battle  of  G«rmantown  has  been,  at  variouB 
times,  the  subject  of  much  controversy;  and  two 
very  different  views  have  been  taken  of  it  by  military 
men.  Several  unwarrantable  assertions  have  been 
made  respecting  it,  by  British  and  American  authors. 
It  is  necessary,  to  a  perfct  imderstanding  of  the  battle, 
that  we  should  examine  these. 

1.  Howe's  official  account  conceals  the  fact  that  he 
was  surprised.  In  corroboration  of  the  English 
general.  Judge  Johnson  narrates  a  story  in  his  life  of 
Greene,  that  Pulaski,  then  commanding  the  American 
horse,  having,  on  the  advance,  retired  to  a  farm-home 
to  seek  repose,  was  discovered  asleep  by  a  party  of 
the  enemy,  who  rettirned  to  their  camp  and  gave  the 
alarm.  But  this  tale  is  clearly  a  mistake.  It  is  not 
probable  that  Pulaski,  who  had  then  just  joined  the 
Americans,  would  commit  so  tmsoldierlike  an  act 
during  the  advance,  or  that  Washington,  if  the  oooot 
had  been  guilty,  would  have  continued  him  in  aoch 
high  favor  as  he  then  and  afterward  enjoyed.  Bat 
the  surprise  of  Howe  does  not  rest  on  such  negative 
testimony.  His  own  officers  declined  to  answer  the 
question,  put  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, *' whether  or  not  the  general  luid  been  sur- 
prised ?"*  Moreover,  J.  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  to  whose 
indefatigable  researches  among  the  old  inhabitants  of 
Germantown  we  have  been  indebted  (or  more  than 
one  curious  fact,  informs  us  that  Christopher  Sowers, 
who  was  in  the  main  street  of  Germantown  during 
the  early  part  of  the  battle,  saw  Howe  ride  up  the 
road  attended  by  several  officers  from  LiOgan's  house, 
where  he  had  slept,  and  that,  stopping  some  distance 
before  he  reached  the  market-place,  he  said  quite 
loud,  ''My God!  what  shall  we  do?  We  are  cer- 
tainly surrotmded."  He  then  rode  on.  This  anecdote 
»  too  characteristic  to  be  imtrue. 

2.  It  is  the  popular  notion  that  Scdlivan  was  stop- 
ped at  Chew's,  and  that  this  consequ^it  dday  lost  the 
battle.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  division  immedi- 
ately tmder  the  command  of  Sullivan  was  not  checked 
here.  The  error  has  arisen  from  the  inaccivacy  of 
former  writers,  who  have  confoimded  Sullivan's  divi- 
sion with  the  American  right,  of  which  the  general's 
personal  command  comprised  little  more  than  a  half; 
the  other  half,  led  by  Wayne,  parted  company  witb 
Sullivan  before  they  reached  Chew's,  and  did  not,  as 
we  have  seen,  again  rejoin  him.  Sullivan  w«s  not. 
therefore,  defeated  by  any  delay  on  his  put  at  ChewV 
He  pushed  on  as  fast  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  and 
the  obstinacy  of  the  enemy  would  pennit.  But  when 
he  approached  the  centre  of  the  village,  instead  of 
findii^  a  tumtilttious  anny  of  diMrdered  troops,  he 
saw  the  fresh  battalions  of  Gray  and  Agnew  drawn 
up  to  receive  him.   At  least  an  hour  had  eli^ised  since 


*  Tbe  iocompe:eiKT  ci  Howe  was  a  sabjeet  of  general 
remark  axikira:  hij^  vi^er».  See  Stedman.  Se«,  alio. 
Sauiit's  Lecn&res  oq  Moden  HistorT. 
War.*' 
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the  first  assault  at  Allen's  house,  and  thus  ample  time 
had  been  aflbrded  the  enemy  to  prepare  for  defence, 
which  he  appears  to  have  done  with  coblness  and 
alacrity.* 

Three  battalions  of  the  third  brigade,  under  Major 
General  Gray,  and  the  whole  of  the  fourth,  under 
Brigadier  General  Agnew,  had  been  drawn  up  in 
School  Lane,  immediately  ahead  of  their  encampment ; 
one  portion  of  these  troops  was  now  advanced  against 
Sullivan's  front,  while  the  remainder,  diverging  to  the 
right,  appeared  on  his  flank,  and  led  him  to  suppose 
that  the  enemy's  other  wing  was  collecting  against 
him.f  The  result  is  known.  A  retreat  speedily  en- 
sued.  The  flight  has  been  attributed,  by  more  than 
one  writer,  to  an  unaccountable  panic.  But  the  causes 
of  the  alarm  appear  to  be  simple  and  few.  There  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  men  in  this  division, 
as  well  as  their  general,  apt>ear  hitherto  to  have  la- 
bored under  the  delusion  that  the  two  regiments  they 
had  been  beating  and  pursuing  were  the  British  left 
wing;  and  now,  wlien  they  suddenly  beheld  the  glitter 
of  the  enemy's  bayonets  ahead,  and  were  simultane- 
ously halted,!  they  naturally  fell  from  a  state  of  high 
excitement  and  a  belief  in  victory  into  that  apprehen- 
sive condition  when  the  slightest  alarm,  even  with 
the  most  veteran  troops,  is  sufficient  to  cause  genera] 
terror.  To  increase  the  danger,  they  were  fatigued, 
short  of  ammunition,  and  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  their 
companions.  They  knew  themselves  to  be  in  the 
heart  of  the  enemy's  camp,  with  many  chances  that 
they  were  already  environed.  To  pause,  in  so  criti- 
cal a  moment,  was  almost  sure  defeat.  The  slightest 
cause  was  sufficient  to  kindle  the  flame.  At  this  in- 
stant the  parley  beat  at  Chew's  was  heard,  and  in- 
stantly magnified  into  the  signal  of  retreat.  Suddenly 
a  light  horseman  cried  out  they  were  surrounded,  and 
simultaneously  the  British  were  seen  on  the  left  flank. 
No  further  confirmation  was  wanting.  The  men  in- 
stantly took  to  flight,  nor  could  all  the  efforts  of  their 
officers  restrain  them. 

3.  But  General  Wilkinson,  in  his  "  Memoirs  of  My 
Own  Times,"  a«iserts  that  the  delay  at  Chew's  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  loss  of  the  battle,  and  even  re- 
gards Washington's  pause  there  as  a  providential  in- 
terference. He  bases  this  opinion  on  the  fact  that 
only  the  front  line  of  the  enemy  was  engaged,  and  says 
that,  if  the  second  line  had  been  brought  up,  with  the 
grenadiers  from  Philadelphia,  a  force,  ten  thousand 
strong,  would  have  been  concentrated  around  the 
market-place,  in  which  event,  if  Washington  had 
pushed  on  with  Nash  and  Maxwell's  brigades,  he 
would  have  been  committed,  with  his  centre  and  left 
wing  only,  to  an  action  with  the  whole  British  army. 
But  this  aspect  of  the  case  throws  out  of  view  the 
whole  of  Sullivan's  division.  Indeed,  Gen.  Wilkin- 
son is  rather  obscure  upon  this  point ;  but  he  appears 
to  think  that  Sulli\'an  would  have  been  defeated  in 
any  event.  Now  we  have  inquired  into  the  causes  of 
that  general's  defeat,  and  though  no  delay  on  kit  own 

*  General  Howc't  orders  of  the  following  day. 
f  Annual  Register. 

I  J.  E.  Howard  to  Col.  Pickering,  January  29th,  1887. 
Major  Howard  alludes  particularly  to  this  halt. 


part  at  Chew's  contributed  to  it,  it  is  nKire  than  pro- 
bable that  he  would  have  maintained  his  ground  but 
for  circumstances,  nons  ofuhitk  would  havt  oecurrtd 
if  Wajrne  had  aided  him  on  the  left,  and  Waahingtoa 
followed  with  the  reserves.  There  would  then  have 
been  no  delay  in  the  arrival  of  ammunition,  no  con- 
sequent halt  before  School  Lane,  no  movement  of  the 
enemy  on  the  exposed  left  flank.  The  panic  would 
not  have  occurred.  The  whole  weight  of  our  right 
wing  and  reserves  would  have  been  precipitated  on 
the  frcnt  line  of  the  foe,  their  centre  pierced,  and  their 
wings  separated.  In  a  short  time  Greene  would  have 
come  up,  and  a  decisive  victory  resulted. 

4.  But  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  the  British 
would  have  been  totally  overthrown,  as  some  sanguine 
spirits  had  conjectured,  before  the  camp  broke  up  at 
Skippack.  The  enemy,  as  proved  by  the  fortieth 
regiment,  gave  ground,  sullenly  disputing  every  inch. 
And  whatever  view  we  may  take  of  the  probable  re- 
sult if  there  had  been  no  halt  at  Chew's,  we  mutt 
deny  to  the  militia,  destined  to  turn  the  wings  of  the 
enemy,  any  permanent  efl*ect ;  for  Smallwood's  men 
behaved  so  cowardly  as  afterward  to  be  jeered  by  the 
inhabitants;*  while  the  numerical  force  of  the  Hessians 
opposed  to  Armstrongt  precluded  any  rational  hope 
of  success  in  that  quarter.  In  these  circumstances- 
no  matter  what  the  event  at  the  market-place— it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  drive  the  enemy  into 
the  Schuylkill,  or  sturound  him  as  with  a  net.  A  por- 
tion of  his  left  wing,  and  probably  some  battalions  of 
his  right  might  have  been  captured ;  but  there  is  good 
cause  to  believe  the  rest  would  have  eficeted  a  re- 
treat. The  second  line  was  only  half  a  mile  in  the 
rear ;  the  grenadiers  were  already  at  Nicetown;  with 
reserves  so  strong  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  changed  his  defeat  into 
a  rout.  Any  ill-advised  eflbrt  to  that  purpose  might 
have  brought  on  a  catastrophe  similar  to  that  which 
befell  the  victorious  Austrians  at  Marengo. 

5.  The  causes  of  the  defeat  are,  therefore,  such  as 
are  succinctly  stated  in  the  last  edition  of  Marshall. 
They  were  the  wiiste  of  ammunition  (mi  the  part  of 
Sullivan's  men,  the  pause  of  Maxwell  and  Wayne  at 
Chew's,  the  fatigue  of  the  troofts,  the  fog,  the  broken 
character  of  the  groimd,  and  the  distance  from  each 
other  at  which  the  heads  of  columns  nec^sarity  at- 
tacked. This  opinion  was  the  one  entertained  by  in- 
telligent officers  in  the  camp  at  the  time,  and  was 
in  general  favor  until  the  appearance  of  Wilkinson's 
memoirs.  We  have  shown  the  fallacious  grounds  on 
which  that  general's  assertion  rests. 

6.  But  the  battle,  though  lost  by  the  Americans,  was 
of  material  benefit  to  their  cause.  It  accustomed  our 
troops  to  face  the  disciplined  and  well-appointed  ar- 
mies of  the  enemy ;  gave  them  confidence  in  them- 
selves and  in  their  officers,  and  paved  the  way  for  fu- 
ture victories.  It  taught  the  English  general  that  he 
was  in  the  presence  of  a  watchful  and  wary  foe, 
whom  neither  late  defeat  nor  the  loss  of  the  capital 
could  intimidate.  And,  lastly,  it  circimiscribed  the 
operations  of  the  British,  and  forced  them  to  retire  for 
safety  into  Philadelphia. 

*  J.  F.  Watson.  f  Armstrong  to  Gates. 
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There  are  numerous  interesting  traditions  connected 
with  the  battle,  most  of  which  have  been  collected  by 
Mr.  Watson  in  his  Annals.  He  computes  the  num- 
ber of  the  enemy  encamped  at  first  in  Germantown, 
at  twenty  thousand,  but  this  is  an  exaggeration,  as 
shown  by  the  army  returns.  Most  of  the  fighting  oc- 
curred in  the  ploughed  fields,  on  the  northeastern  side 
of  the  town.  Mathews,  with  his  brave  Virginians, 
was  captured  in  that  quarter,  at  what  is  now  P. 
Kelley's  Hill.  There  is  a  rising  ground  near  the 
market-place,  which  was  the  most  advanced  position 
of  the  English  until  the  action  closed.  Old  inhabi- 
tants describe  the  battle  as  a  scene  of  apparently  in- 
eoitricable  confusion.  After  the  first  fire  there  ap- 
peared to  be  no  order ;  the  ranks  were  not  kept,  and 
the  aid-de-camps  galloped  furiously  up  and  down, 
the  men  stepping  aside  that  they  might  pass.  Boys 
ascended  to  the  roofs  of  houses,  or,  with  the  reckless- 
ness of  childhood,  accompanied  the  forces  on  the 
flank.  There  is  a  tradition,  in  one  family,  that  the 
grandmother,  then  a  girl,  clambered  into  a  tree  to  see 
the  conflict,  and  that,  when  the  pursuing  enemy  ap- 
proached after  the  defeat,  she  cried,  '^  Huzza  for 
General  Washington !"  Generally,  however,  the  in- 
habitants closed  their  houses,  and  sought  shelter  for 
the  women  and  children  in  cellars.  One  man,  on  the 
Limekiln  Road,  was  killed  accidentally  while  peeping 
out  beneath  hid  cellar-door  at  the  battle.  The  conflict 
began  at  sunrise,  and  terminated  before  eleven  o'clock. 
The  retreat  went  oflT  in  silence ;  witnesses  compare 
it  to  a  great  outbreak  suddenly  hushed. 

Howe  advanced  no  farther  than  the  market-place ; 
Washington  did  not  go  beyond  Chew's  House.  Gen. 
Agnew,  while  leading  on  his  troops,  was  killed  by  a 
shot  fired  from  behind  the  wall  of  the  Menonist  grave- 


yard ;  he  was  borne  down  the  street  to  a  house  now 
occupied  by  Mr.  Wistar,  in  the  front  parlor  of  which 
he  died.  He  lies  in  the  lower  grave-yard,  and  a  head- 
stone has  been  placed  for  him  by  a  patriotic  citizen. 
General  Nash  fell  on  the  American  side ;  the  citizens 
of  Germantown  and  Norristown  have  just  erected  a 
monument  to  him,  at  the  place  of  his  interment,  in 
Montgomery  county.  The  American  loss  was  200 
killed,  600  wounded,  and  400  prisoners.  Hiey  lost 
fifty-four  commissioned  officers.  The  British  had  but 
one  commissioned  ofiioer  captured ;  their  killed  were 
100,  their  wounded  400. 

They  still  show  blood  on  the  floor  of  Chew's  Hoow, 
and  the  front  door  battered  and  full  of  shot.  One  per- 
son only  was  killed  inside  the  house,  but  thirty  dead 
bodies  were  picked  up  outside  after  the  battle  was 
over.  Howe  had  his  quarters  at  Logan's  house,*  and 
also  at  the  large  mansion  opposite  the  market-plaoe, 
subsequently  the  residence  q(  Gen.  Washington,  and 
now  in  possession  of  Samuel  B.  Morris,  Esq.  Here 
William  IV,  then  a  lad,  was  domiciliated  with  Howe, 
his  relative.  Oppo^te  to  the  seat  of  Pierce  Butler, 
Esq.,  on  the  Old  York  Road,  a  barricade  was  erected 
at  the  time  of  the  battle.  A  board  fence  is  still  stand- 
ing in  Germantown  much  f>erforated  with  balls.  The 
graves  of  the  slain  are  pointed  out  everywhere. 

The  plan  of  the  battle,  accompanying  this  sketch, 

was  corrected  from  that  in  Sparks'  Washington. 

*  This  house  was  built  in  1727,  and  was  an  imposing 
structure  in  tho«e  days.  After  the  battle  of  Germantown. 
it  was  saved  from  fire  by  a  happy  thought  of  the  house- 
keeper. The  soldiers  despatched  to  biuni  it  had  gone  to 
the  barn  for  the  necessary  straw,  when  an  English  officer 
rode  up  and  inquired  for  a  couple  of  deserters.  "Oh! 
they  have  just  run  into  the  born  to  hide  theraiclves.^'  mid 
the  housekeeper.  The  officer  followed,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  representations  of  the  men,  t(X)k  them  away.  Af- 
terward the  house  was  left  uiunolosted. 


THE    WANING    MOON 


BY  WILLIAM  CITLLKN   BRYANT. 


I  'vc  watched  too  late ;  the  morn  is  near. 

One  look  at  Gtxl'S  broail,  silent  eky ! 
Oh,  hopes  and  A^nslies  vainly  dear. 

How  in  your  very  strength  ye  die ! 

Even  while  your  glow  is  on  the  cheek. 

And  scarce  the  high  pursuit  beg^n, 
The  heart  grows  faint,  the  hand  grows  weak. 

The  task  of  life  is  left  undone. 

See,  where,  npon  the  horizon's  brltn. 
Lies  the  still  cloud  in  gloomy  bars, 

The  waning  moon,  all  pale  and  dim, 
Goes  up  amid  the  eternal  stars. 

Late,  in  a  flood  of  tender  light. 
She  floated  through  the  ethereal  blue, 

A  softer  sun,  that  shone  all  night 
Upon  the  gathering  beads  of  dew. 

And  still  thou  wanest,  pallid  moon ! 

The  encroaching  shadow  groNVs  apace ; 
Heaven's  evcrUisting  watchers,  soon, 

Shall  see  thee  blotted  from  thy  place. 


Oh  Night's  dethroned  and  crownless  queen  ! 

Well  inay  thy  sad,  expiring  ray 
Be  shed  on  those  whoso  eyes  have  seen 

Hope's  glorious  visions  fade  away. 

Shine  then  for  forms  that  once  were  bright, 

For  sages  in  the  mind*s  eclipse, 
For  those  whose  words  were  spells  of  might, 

But  falter  now  on  stammering  lips. 

In  thy  decaying  beam  there  lies 
Full  many  a  grave,  on  hill  and  plain, 

Of  those  who  closed  their  dying  eyes 
In  grief  that  they  had  lived  in  vain. 

Another  night,  and  thou  among 

The  spheres  of  heaven  shalt  cease  to  shine. 
All  rayless  iji  the  glittering  throng 

AVhoee  lustre  late  was  quenched  in  thine. 

Yet  soon  a  new  and  teikler  light 
From  out  thy  darkened  orb  shall  beam, 

And  broaden  till  it  shine  all  night 
On  glistening  dew  and  glimmering  stream. 


VALENTINE'S    DAY. 


OR     A    LOVER'S     REMINISCENCES 


BT  nUJICES  8.  OSGOOD. 


Yoa  ray  each  soul,  in  realms  above, 
Will  seek  with  faith  divine 

The  twin-soul  it  was  formed  to  love ; 
Ah !  then — ^will  yours  seek  mine  ? 


They  called  her  a  sad  coquette ;  but  tbey  were  mis- 
taken. A  proud,  pure  and  earnest  spirit  like  that  of 
Mary  Maclane  could  never  stoop  to  the  trifling  arts 
by  which  too  many  of  her  sex  secure  the  conquest  of 
an  hour.  I  cannot  tell  whether  Mary  was  pretty  or  not. 
In  her  presence  there  was  no  time  to  think  of  beauty. 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  could  tell  even  the  color  of  her 
hair  or  her  eyes ;  though  I  think  the  latter  were  of  a 
deep  violet  hue,  veiled  by  remarkably  long  and  jet- 
like lashes.  I  have  a  faint  impression  that  her  mouth 
resembled  a  dewy  crimson  rose-bud  more  than  any 
thing  €lse;  and  I  believe  her  form  was  perfect.  I 
suppose  it  must  have  been,  from  the  piquant  reply  a 
witty  poet  made  to  her  one  day,  after  begging  her  to 
give  away  the  dress  she  wore,  because  it  did  not  be- 
come her — 

''  To  whom  shall  I  give  it  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Oh !  to  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  of  course !  It  would 
fit  no  one  else." 

As  I  said  before,  in  her  presence  there  was  some- 
thing besides  beauty,  and  more  than  beauty  to  think 
of.  Grace,  gayety  and  sweetness,  with  the  inde- 
scribable but  exquisite  charm  of  naivete,  in  manner, 
look  and  speech,  combined  to  render  her  irresistible. 
The  envious  or  ill-judging  of  her  own  sex  declared 
her  eccentric,  and  therefore  aflectcd.  She  was  eccen- 
tric, if  to  act  herself— a  self  so  diflerent  from  the 
commonplace,  stereotyped  people  around  her — was  to 
be  so.  Frank,  truthful,  trusting  and  nobly  independ- 
ent, she  retained  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  childhood, 
with  the  dignity  and  spirit  of  a  woman,  true  to  herself 
and  her  divine  destiny.  ASected !  it  was  all  tho  rest 
of  the  fashionable  world  who  were  aflected,  not  she. 
It  was '  they  who  belied  their  own  natures,  who 
assumed  a  manner,  who  moulded  their  dress,  their 
attitudes,  their  tones,  even  their  smiles,  to  the  one 
model  of  the  day.  She  trusted  her  own  soul  and 
uttered  it  in  mien  and  look  and  word.  She  revered 
too  deeply  the  divinity  within,  to  hide,  to  smother  or 
deny  it.  She  was  as  natural,  and  simple,  and  incapa- 
ble of  art  or  affectation,  as  the  birds  and  the  flowers 
which  she  loved,  and  which  loved  her  in  return. 

And  they  called  her  a  coquette !  because  afiection- 
ate,  and  confiding,  pining  for  sympathy  and  tenderness, 
she  looked  for  good  in  all  around  her — and  finding  it, 
for  who  would  not  have  been  good  for  her  and  to  her. 
She  imagined  the  perfection  of  her  ideal  in  each  new 
suitor  for  her  love,  and  in  turn  in  each  was  disap- 
pointed. 


"  I  will  not,"  said  Mary,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  " 
cannot  compromise  my  sympathies.  I  cannot  sacri- 
fice my  integrity  of  heart  to  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
which  pronounces  me  a  coquette  because  I  have  been 
deceived.  Though  I  die  single,  I  will  be  true  to  the 
divine  sentiment  of  love  within  me,  which  will  be 
ratified,  if  not  in  this,  surely  in  a  future  life.  I  will 
keep  my  soul  virgin  till  it  meets  the  twin-soul  which 
is  its  destiny.  It  is  not  /  that  these  men  love.  They 
have  no  knowledge  of  me.  They  have  taken  a  fancy 
to  my  looks,  my  tones,  my  manners  perhaps ;  but  they 
are  strangers  to  my  heart.  Were  there  one  among 
them  destined  for  that  heart,  believe  me,  Clarice,  in 
the  words  of  a  dear  friend — 

*'  *  It  wrmid  spriiijf  like  a  falchion  bright,  glowing  and  true. 
To  the  hand  thai  lU  worth  ajid  iu  temper  best  knew.' 

*'When  some  affectionate  and  judicious  visiter 
kindly  tells  me  that  I  am  called  a  flirt,  I  think  of  the 
lines  I  read  to  you  once ;  perhaps  you  do  not  remem- 
ber them. 


(( 


They  tell  me  I  was  false  to  thee ; 

But  they  are  false  who  say  it ', 
The  vow  I  made  was  pure  and  free, 

And  time  shall  ne'er  betray  it. 

•*  *  I  laid  my  heart  on  virtue's  shrine, 
I  loved  truth,  honor,  kindness ; 
I  love  them  still,  I  thought  them  thine. 
Too  soon  I  wept  my  blindness. 

"  '  'T  is  tkou  wert  false,  to  them  and  me. 
My  worship  still  I  cherish. 
My  love,  still  true,  has  turned  from  thee. 
To  find  them  or  to  perish.' " 


I  felt  interested  in  Mary  Maclane  before  I  saw  her. 
It  was  her  voice  that  first  magnetized  my  heart.  She 
had  arrived  the  day  before  at  the  hotel  where  I  was 
staying.  It  was  said  she  had  just  dismissed  a  wealthy 
suitor,  who  had  received  encouragement  sufficient  to 
warrant  his  expectations  in  proposing.  I  had  heard 
much  of  the  Kentucky  belle,  and  while  dressing  for 
dinner  was  resolving  that  I  would  avoid  an  introduc- 
tion ;  for  I  had  an  unafllected  dread  of  a  coquette.  The 
tones  of  a  guitar  from  the  next  room  broke  in  upon 
my  reverie,  and  the  next  momenta  sweet,  pore  voice 
commenced  the  following  song — 

I  loved  an  ideal, 

I  sought  it  in  thee, 
I  found  it  unreal, 
'  As  stars  in  the  tea ; 
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And  shall  I,  di<daiiiing 

An  instinct  divine, 
By  falsehood  profaning 

That  pure  hope  of  mine  ? 

Shall  I  stoop  from  my  yisiou, 

So  lofty,  so  true. 
From  the  light,  all  Elysian, 

That  round  me  it  threw  ? 

Oh !  guilt,  unforgiven, 

If  false  I  could  be. 
To  myself  and  lo  Heaven, 

While  constant  to  thee  ! 

Ah,  no  :  though  all  lonely, 

On  earth  be  my  lot, 
I  '11  brave  it,  if  only 

That  trust  fail  me  not ; 

The  trust  that,  in  keeping 

All  pure  from  control. 
The  love  that  lies  sleeping. 

And  dreams  in  my  soul. 

It  may  wake  in  some  better 

And  holier  sphere, 
Uulx>uiid  by  the  fetter 

Fate  hung  on  it  here ! 

The  deep  feeling  that  thrilled  through  the  voice,  the 
high  and  pure  sentiment  of  the  song,  affected  me 
strongly,  and  when,  in  the  evening,  an  interesting  and 
distinguished-looking  girl,  a  stranger,  whose  name  I 
had  not  learned,  was  led  to  the  piano,  I  was  not  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  same  clear  tones  which  had  so  en- 
chanted me  before. 

I  begged  an  introduction  to  the  lady,  and  almost 
started  back  in  dismay  when  it  look  place.  It  was 
Mary  Maclane  herself. 

The  instant  our  eyes  met,  hers  seemed  to  fill  visibly 
with  light,  and  then  the  long  lushes  drooped  suddenly 
over  a  cheek  that  had  grown  strangely  pale  with  that 
momentary  emotion.  An  evident  ellbrl  restored  her, 
however,  immediately  to  her  wonted  graceful  self- 
possession,  but  I  could  not  so  easily  recover  mine.  I 
fell  at  once  that  the  good  or  evil  genius  of  my  life 
was  before  me,  embodied  in  that  slight  girl. 

Was  I  in  love  ? — at  first  sight !  1,  who  had  always 
avoided  a  flirt  as  I  would  a  beautiful  serpent — to 
whom  the  rattle  of  the  former  seeemed  almost  as 
fatal  to  moral  safety,  as  that  of  the  latter  to  physical. 

Weeks  flew  by,  aud  we  became  intimate  friends. 
Mary  knew  that  1  loved  her,  although  no  word  had 
betrayed  it,  and  I  was  sure  that  she  returned  my 
love.  She  was  surrounded  by  distingui^hed  and 
wealthy  admirers,  who  had  not  my  reasons  for  silence 
on  the  subject ;  but,  though  courteous  lo  all,  her  soul 
remained  loyal  to  mine.  Mine  was  the  sudden  and 
beautiful  blush,  and  mine  the  endearing  smile;  her 
sweet  voice  faltered  only  for  me,  and  ever  took  a 
deeper  and  fuller  tone  when  replying  to  my  own,  for 
then  her  heart  was  in  it.  But  I  was  too  proud  to 
marry  a  rich  woman,  and  loo  poor  for  a  poor  one, 
and  so,  as  Mary  was  an  heiress,  I  cherished  my  love 
in  silence.  Fatal  mistake !  Had  I  possessed  but 
half  her  generous  and  noble  independence,  I  should 
have  thrown  pride,  that  petty  pride  to  the  winds.    I 


should  have  been  ashamed  to  name  it  in  the  same 
breath  with  my  love,  even  to  myself;  for  was  it  not 
a  profanation  of  her  to  give  a  thought  to  her  paltry 
weath? 

Now  and  then  I  could  detect  a  tearful  wonder  in 
her  suddenly  uplifted  eyes  because  I  did  not  corrobo- 
rate by  words  the  aflection  which  almost  every  look 
and  act  involimtarily  betrayed,  and  so,  to  relieve  in 
part  my  own  feelings  and  to  soothe  hers,  which  I 
feared  were  wounded,  I  sent  her,  on  Valentine's  day, 
some  verses ;  the  handwriting  was  disguised,  but  I 
said  "  if  she  loves  me  as  she  should,  she  will  feel  that 
they  are  mine" — and  so  she  did  I  was  present  when 
the  servant  handed  them  to  her.  A  soft  blush  burned 
in  her  delicate  cheek  as  she  read  ;  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  and,  averting  her  face  from  my  gaxe,  she 
hastily  wrote  something  beneath  them  with  a  penciL 

Instantly  I  feared  that  I  had  gone  too  far,  and  ask- 
ing  to  see  the  lines,  I  coolly  read  them  aloud,  ridicul- 
ing both  the  language  and  the  sentiment,  as  I  weal 
on,  with  a  criticism  so  calm  and  so  severe,  that  poor 
Mary  seemed  utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  think.  From  that 
moment,  however,  she  assimied  toward  me  a  dignified 
and  distant  demeanor,  avoiding  me  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, aud,  though  I  think  suffering  intensely,  preserving 
an  out^^'ard  serenity  which  I  would  have  given  world* 
to  imitate.    The  verses  were  as  follows : 

To  Mart. 

Rare  bird  of  the  West !  where  the  pride  of  the  prairie 
Can  buust  of  no  blossom  to  rival  your  blush, 

Oh  I  fold  for  one  moment  your  wing  wild  aud  airy, 
And,  while  I  sing  to  you,  your  sweet  warble  hush. 

Fair  bird  of  the  W^est  I  where  the  sky  henl  above  you. 
So  fondly  it  lent  half  its  light  to  your  eye,  [y^^Uj 

Where  llie  wild-tiowcr  you  tripped  over  kH)ked  up  to  love 
And  the  happy  wave  paused  o'er  your  picture  to  sigh. 

You  dreamed  not,  while  sporting  in  freedom  aud  pleasure, 
Of  cages  aud  nets  that  would  teller  your  w^iug, 

Bui  oh  :  let  me  warn  you — too  rare  is  the  treasure— 
The  fowler,  the  huutcr  have  boih  heard  you  sing  I 

They  ore  up,  on  ihe  track — oh  I  be  prudent  aiui  wary — 
They  have  nets,  ihey  have  cuges,  o(  iron  aud  gold ; 

Look  well  to  your  pinion,  sweet  bird  of  the  prairie. 
And  shame,  with  that  blue  eye,  the  false  and  the  bold. 

There  is  one  who  would  cherish,  and  love  the  least  ringlet 
That  floats  o'er  your  young  cheek,  or  kisses  your  neck, 

Who  would  guard  every  w^ave  of  your  exquisite  winglet, 
And  toil  for  earth's  treasures  your  beauty  to  deck ; 

But  he  has  no  claim  to  your  lightest  smile,  Mary, 
He  can  but  sing  truly,  though  may  be  too  bold ; 

Look  well  to  your  pinion,  wild  bird  of  the  prairie, 
Beware  of  their  cuges  of  iron  and  gold ! 

Beneath  them  Mary  had  traced,  in  a  trembling,  deli- 
cate hand,  the  following  verse  : 

Je  ne  chante  que  pour  toi ! 

I  fold  my  wings ;  I  heed  not  now 
The  idler's  gaze,  the  flatterer's  tone ; 

I  turn  from  every  lighter  vow, 
I  sing  for  thee  alone ! 

Soon  after  this  Mr.  Maclane's  afiairs  became  deeply 
involved,  and  unable  to  meet  his  engagements,  to  avoid 
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public  diitgrace  he  urged  to  his  daughter  the  neoeMity 
of  marrying  one  of  her  wealthy  suitors,  "Jlho  had 
oflered  on  that  condition  to  assist  him.  Mary  had  but 
an  hour  to  decide,  and  her  reply  was  the  following 
letter  to  her  father  : 

"  I  have  had  a  severe  struggle,  bat  I  feel  that  in 
complying  with  your  wishes  I  can  wrong  only  myself; 
for  a  man,  who  can  be  willing  to  accept  a  reluctant 
hand  without  a  heart,  and  who  can  make  such  the 
condition  of  his  aid  to  a  friend  in  the  hour  of  need,  is 
not  worthy  of  a  thought.  He  can  have  no  Wrt  to 
wrong.  Were  he  a  better,  a  nobler  being,  I  should 
refuse  him ;  for  I  should  feel  that  I  could  have  no 
right  to  injure  and  betray  a  pure  soul  by  linking  it  for 
life  to  a  mere  tutmej  even  to  save  your  honor,  my  | 
father. 

**  As  it  is,  I  accept  this  man ;  but,  in  so  doing,  I  shall 
explain  to  him,  as  frankly  as  to  you,  my  feelings  with 
regard  to  him.  It  will  make  no  diflerence  to  him ; 
for  he  cares,  not  for  my  heart,  not  for  my  love,  or 
my  respect,  but  for  my  capability  of  ministering  to 
his  pride,  of  ornamenting  his  establibhment.  He  will 
show  off  whatever  of  beauty,  wit,  or  grace,  I  may 
possess,  as  he  would  his  fine  pictures,  or  his  spirited 
horse.  I  accept  him,  then,  but  upon  one  condition ; 
I  choose  to  be  wedded — no !  not  wedded,  I  will  not  so 
profane  the  word — ^I  choose  to  be  bound  to  him  by  a 
magisuate,  not  by  a  clergyman ;  no  man  of  Gkx],  for 
me,  shall  thus  belie  bis  holy  calling,  his  sacred  office, 
and  the  divine  institution  of  marriage.  Where  love 
hallows  the  tie,  let  religion  sanction  it  also;  but  in 


this  affair  of  barter  and  exchange,  the  civil  law  will 
be  all  sufficient  surely." 

Mary  was  right ;  it  did  make  no  difierence  to  him^ — 
to  the  soulless  fool  who  bought  her.  So  they  were 
wedded,  and  by  a  magistrate  too.  In  this  she  per- 
sisted, in  spite  of  her  father's  remonstrance,  "  for  the 
poor,  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a  word." 

The  world  inveighed  against  the  heartless  coquette, 
as  it  persisted  in  calling  her,  and  declared  that  I  had 
been  shamefully  treated ;  that  I  had  at  first  been  led 
on  by  the  freest  encouragement,  and  then  deserted  for 
a  wealthier  man. 

And  Mary  smiled  serenely  at  the  slander,  and  years 
since  I  sent  Mary  the  first  Valentine  I  ever  wrote.  I 
now  send  her  the  last.  It  is  a  song,  which  I  onoe 
heard,  and  which  impressed  me  deeply  at  the  time. 

"  Oh !  call  it  by  some  better  name. 

For  Friendship  is  too  cold. 
And  love  is  now  an  earthly  flame, 

AVhose  shrine  must  be  of  gold ; 
And  Passion,  like  the  sun  at  noon, 

That  biuriu  o'er  all  he  sees, 
Awhile  as  warm,  will  set  as  soon, 

Oh !  call  it  none  of  these ! 

"  Imagine  something  parer  far. 

More  free  from  stain  of  clay, 
Than  Frienddbip,  Love,  or  Passion  are. 

Yet  human  still  as  they ; 
And  if  thy  Up,  for  love  like  this, 

No  mortal  word  can  frame, 
Go  ask  of  angels  what  it  is. 

And  call  it  by  that  name !" 


THE    WIFE'S    JE*ALOUSY. 


BT  XABT  L.  LAWSOn. 


WnENKV.R  I  hear  him  breathe  her  name 

I  turn  away  and  sigh, 
Yet  wherefore  should  I  think  of  this — 

It  is  a  dream  gone  by ; 
Her  smile  no  longer  can  enchant, 

Her  power  now  is  o'er. 
Yet  half  life's  promise  would  I  give 

To  hear  that  name  no  mure. 

He  ne'er  shall  know  my  jealous  thoughts, 

Forbid  it,  love  and  pride, 
I  check  the  burning  tears  that  fall, 

Aiui  try  my  grief  to  hide ; 
I  even  question  of  the  past, 

His  dearest  memories  share. 
And  yet  my  heart  is  pained  to  hear 

She  was  so  very  fair. 

The  feeling  now  is  half  eflaced, 

And  ofl  his  lip  is  gay, 
Yet  sometimes  from  my  happy  smile 

He  coldly  turns  away, 
A«  if  my  cnrcle*s  words  recalled 

Srime  thought  still  fraught  with  pain. 
And  when  again  he  seeks  my  side 

I  strive  to  smile  in  vain. 
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'Tis  true  he  told  me  she  was  false, 

With  less  of  grief  than  pride, 
But  whispered  that  her  heart  was  his, 

Although  his  rival's  bride ; 
He  said  that  love  as  deep  as  theirs 

Must  last  through  weary  years ; 
He  knew  not  that  these  words  awoke 

The  source  of  bitter  tears. 

I  watch  his  every  word  and  tone 

With  restless  anxious  eyes, 
I  grieve  whene'er  his  brow  is  sad 

And  tremble  when  he  sighs. 
For  then  I  think  his  thoughts  have  flown 

To  scenes  when  she  was  near, 
And  words  of  gentle  kindness  fall 

Unheeded  on  mine  ear. 

I  know  these  dreams  are  worse  than  weak 

Tlmt  bind  me  in  their  spell, 
Yet  though  I  struggle  and  coudenm. 

Their  force  I  caimot  quell ; 
Oh !  let  us  other  seek  like  me 

To  read  a  dear  one's  breast ; 
No,  let  the  years  unshared  by  thee 

In  endless  silence  rest. 


/ 


THE    WIDOWER. 

OR    THE    FIRST    AND    SECOND    WIFE 


BY  F.  B.  P.,  AVTHOfc  OF  "  A  MARRIAG^  OF  C05VEXIKNCE." 


CHAPTER  I. 

Briffht  be  the  place  of  thy  soul ! 

No  lovelier  spirit  than  tbiuc 
E'er  burst  from  its  mortal  control, 

In  the  orbs  of  the  blessed  to  shine. — Bynm. 

*'  My  poor  Zimmerman,  who  will  now  understand 
thee?"  was  the  dying  exclamation  of  a  wife  whose 
love  and  devotion  have  been  rendered  immortal  by 
the  genitis  of  her  husband. 

Not  less  passionate  and  disinterested  were  the  last 
sighs  of  one  whose  name  and  perhaps  even  memory 
have  now  passed  from  the  very  circle  of  her  im- 
mediate acquaintance. 

Mrs.  Hughes  had  married,  at  an  early  age,  one  to 
whom  she  was  devoted  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  first 
and  enthusiastic  attachment;  an  attachment  which 
had  withstood  opposition,  and  combatted  difficulties, 
for  Mr.  Hughes  was  young  and  poor,  having  nothing 
but  his  profession  and  talents  to  begin  with.  That 
profession  and  those  talents  were  appealed  to  and  re- 
lied on,  however,  by  the  youthful  pair  with  all  the 
confidence  of  certainty,  and,  although  they  were  very 
far  from  carrying  the  same  conviction  to  their  ma- 
turer  and  more  prudent  friends,  yet,  as  isaisual  in 
such  cases,  youth,  hope  and  enthusiasm  triumphed 
over  doubts,  caution  and  reflection. 

The  daily  toil  for  daily  bread  bringing  in  its  train  of 
cares,  anxieties,  and  perplexities,  is  a  bitterer  task 
thf>n  the  young  and  sanguine  are  aware  of;  and  soon 
was  the  brow  of  the  youthful  husband  darkened  and 
his  temper  soured  by  the  many  trials  of  a  life  of 
poverty  and  labor.    His  wife,  however,  was  of  a  no- 
bler  spirit   and    purer  heart.     The  love  that  had 
prompted  her  to  the  sacrifice  she  had  made,  sustained 
her,  not  only  without  repining  but  with  cheerfulness 
and  sweetness  under  the  hardships  of  her  lot.    Her 
first  thoughts,  her  only  sighs  were  for  her  husband's 
trials,  and  to  lighten  his  caies,  secure  his  comforts, 
and  enliven  his  home,  was  the  ruling  motive  of  her 
life.    The  daily  and  almost  hourly  sacrifices  she  made 
for  that  end,  can  scarce  be  understood  but  by  a  wife, 
and  which  we  fear  were  not  always  fully  appreciated 
by  her  husband.    The  talents  to  which  both  the  hus- 
band and  wife  had  appealed  with  such  confidence  in 
their  more  youthful  days,  were,  for  once,  not  over- 
rated, and  the  exertions  that  poverty  had  compelled 
Mr.  Hughes  to  make  during  the  first  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  of  their  marriage  had  brought  him  forward  and 
made  him  marked  among  the  rising  young  men  of  the 
day. 
Twenty  years  had  now  elapsed  since  their  marriage. 


Their  days  of  trial  and  poverty  were  over.  BIr. 
Hughes  was  distinguished  at  the  bar,  and  fiees  were 
beginning  to  pour  in  in  abimdance.  His  mind,  no 
longer  harassed  by  the  wants  of  to-morrow,  was  re- 
gaining its  early  cheerfulness,  and  his  temper,  not 
tried  by  the  petty  details  of  poverty,  was  losing  iu 
irritability  and  impatience.  Whether  his  character 
would  also  soften  in  its  tone  of  selfishness  and  exac- 
tion, was  not  left  for  his  wife  to  ascertan.  Her  coor 
stitution,  never  strong,  had  been  enfeebled  by  cares 
and  suflering,  the  birth  and  loss  of  several  children. 
And  now,  at  a  moment  when  her  husband's  prosperity 
seemed  to  promise  her  that  happiness  she  had  sus- 
tained life  to  this  time  in  the  hope  of  attaining,  she 
was  snatched  (rom  him  after  a  short  illnesSi  leaving 
an  only  child,  a  girl  about  ten  years  of  age. 

The  anguish  of  the  tmhappy  widower,  in  the  first 
weeks  of  his  bereavement,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  dying  wife  had  not  overrated  her  influence 
and  usefulness  in  repining  chiefly  at  her  call  from 
earth  on  his  account. 

Thus,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  distinguished  and 
prosperous,  was  Mr.  Hughes  left  as  he  deemed  him- 
self desolate  and  alone. 

The  first  bitterness  of  his  grief  passed  with  the 
lapse  of  some  weeks,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  sense 
of  sadness  and  loneliness  harder  even  to  bear  than 
the  violence  of  more  acute  suflering.    He  retiu"ned 
after  the  business  of  the  day  to  that  desolate  mansion, 
where  the  welcome  oC  no  wife  awaited  him,  and  the 
long  and  weary  evenings  passed  unrefreshed  by  con- 
versation, uncheered  by  the  sight  of  a  familiar  face. 
His  child,  too  young  to  be  left  to  the  care  of  servants, 
had  been  withdrawn  to  the  abode  of  its  maternal 
grandmother,  and  thus  two  months  had  passed  whra 
one  evening,  the  oppressive  stillness  of  his  house  be- 
ing more  than  he  could  bear,  he  took  his  hat  and 
walked  over  to  a  neighbor's,  whose  cheerful  lights  he 
had  watched  many  a  night  with  a  mixture  of  sadness 
and  something  that  approached  almost  to  envy.    The 
entrance  of  the  mourning  widower,  however,  seemed 
to  dampen  the  mirth  and  silence  the  himi  of  the  ani- 
mated group   assembled   in   Mr.    RusselPs   parlor. 
Every  face  instantly  lengthened,  the  smiles  vanished, 
the  children  were  hushed,  and  the  assiuned  sympa- 
thetic sadness  with  which  he  was  received  was  any 
thing  but  what  he  had  come  to  seek.    Conversaticm 
was  now  carried  on  in  an  under  tone  by  the  groups 
scattered  about  the  room,  from  whence  many  a  glance 
of  surprise  and  almost  inquiry  was  directed  to  him, 
and  he  could  not  but  feel  himself  a  restraint  upon  the 
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hilarity  of  the  young,  and  an  embarraasmenl  to  the 
elderly.  After  a  short  and  somewhat  awkwaard  visit 
he  rose  to  leave.  The  relief  of  his  absence  was  evi- 
dent,  even  to  himself,  in  the  animation  with  which 
the  rooms  again  echoed,  and  which  he  distinctly  heard 
ere  he  closed  the  hall  door.  A  feeling  of  impatience, 
amounting  almost  to  anger,  crossed  him  as  he  quitted 
the  house.  He  stopped  for  a  moment  and  gaied  at 
his  own  darkened  abode,  which,  even  in  that  light, 
looked  widowed  and  forlorn.  Where  to  turn  his  foot- 
steps he  knew  not.  Places  of  public  amusement 
were  forbid  him  alike  by  decorum  as  by  feeling. 
He,  therefore,  paced  the  streets  an  hour  before  he 
could  gather  courage  to  return  home. 

*' What  did  Hughes  want,  my  dear  ?*'  asked  Mrs. 
Russell. 

'^  Nothing.  It  seems  he  only  came  to  pay  a  visit,*' 
replied  her  husband. 

**  How  oddjlk  exclaimed  one  of  the  circle.  "  How 
unfeeling!  Why,  his  wife  has  not  been  dead  a  fort- 
night." 

"  A  fortnight !  my  child,"  said  Mrs.  Russell,  "  you 
forget.  Mrs.  Hughes  died  the  first  of  November,  and 
this  is  January." 

"  Well,  well,"  returned  the  young  lady,  who,  being 
very  young,  expected  a  degree  of  affliction  under  be- 
reavements, from  widowers  particularly,  that  ex- 
perience perhaps  may  modify.  "  Well,  well,  it  *s  too 
soon  for  him  to  be  out  visiting.  He  ought  to  be 
ashamed.  I  hope  he  wont  come  again,  for  one  do'nt 
know  what  to  do  or  say  on  such  occasions.  It  seems 
almost  an  insult  to  laugh  and  talk  just  as  usual,  and  yet 
y^  can't  tell  him  you  are  sorry  his  wife 's  dead,  and  it 's 
very  awkward,  so  I  hope  he  will  stay  away  in  future." 
And  thus  was  Mr.  Hughes  and  his  visit  disposed  of. 

He  certainly  left  the  house  with  no  wish  of  return- 
ing ;  but  the  same  sense  of  loneliness  urged  him  again 
in  the  course  often  days  to  sally  out  for  society,  and, 
the  ice  being  broken  by  having  once  been  to  Mr.  Rus- 
sell's, he  found  it  easier  to  call  there  again  tlian  go 
elsewhere.  This  time  he  was  more  fortunate.  The 
younger  members  of  the  family  were  out  with  their 
father.  Mrs.  Russell  and  her  sister,  Miss  Lee,  were 
sitting  alone.  One  held  a  book,  while  the  other  was 
sewing.  The  quiet  home  scene  accorded  with  his 
feelings.  Miss  Lee  was  an  intelligent  gentlewoman, 
about  thirty,  whose  good  taste  and  tact  taught  her  to 
receive  Mr.  Hughes  in  her  usual  natural  manner; 
neither  assuming  a  sorrow  she  did  not  feel,  nor  run- 
ning in  the  opposite  extreme  of  trying  to  amuse  him. 
Mrs.  Russell  continued  her  sewing,  and  talked  to  him 
of  his  child,  and  thus  the  hours  passed  quietly  and 
agreeably  until  he  was  surprised  by  the  clock  striking 
half  past  ten,  when  he  took  his  leave,  not,  however, 
before  Mrs.  Russell  had  kindly  said, 

''  Come  in  often  and  see  us,  Mr.  Hughes.  You 
will  always  find  some  of  us  at  home  of  an  evening." 

^'  He  is  a  sensible,  agreeable  man,"  remarked  Miss 
Lee,  as  he  quitted  the  house,  **  and  might,  I  should 
think,  under  Jifierent  circumstances,  be  even  bril- 
liant." 

"He  is  considered  very  clever,"  returned  her  sister. 
"  I  know  my  husband  thinks  the  world  of  him.    Poor 


fellow !    His  loss  must  be  severe,  for  his  wife  was  ■ 
Icfirely  woman." 

Mr.  Hughes  now  began  to  visit  at  Mrs.  RasselPs 
pretty  regularly  one  or  twice  a  week.  The  family 
was  large  and  gay,  composed  of  young  people  of  all 
ages,  who,  with  their  friends  that  were  ever  going 
and  coming,  made  a  happy  and  animated  scene.  They 
had  become  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  Mr.'  Hughes, 
and  soon  ceased  to  descant  upon  his  "  shocking  want 
of  feeling"  in  coming,  as  in  fact  they  had  ahnost  for- 
gotten by  this  time  that  he  had  ever  had  a  wife,  and, 
as  he  chiefly  talked  to  "  Aunt  Lee,"  or  *'  mother,"  his 
presence  was  beginning  to  be  looked  upon  as  quite  a 
thing  of  course. 

Six  or  seven  months  had  ^now  elapsed  since  he  be- 
came a  widower,  when  one  evening  at  Mr.  Russell's, 
as  he  crossed  the  room  to  join  Miss  Lee,  he  caught  a 
quick  look  from  her  brother-in-law's  eye,  and  saw  a 
smile  exchanged  between  himself  and  wife.  He  un- 
derstood it  at  a  glance,  was  startled  and  surprised, 
and  felt,  for  the  first  time,  that  he  was  again  a  free,  in 
fact  a  young  man.  The  sensation  was  a  new  but  not 
unpleasant  one.  His  spirits  rose,  although  they  yrete 
somewhat  fluttered,  and  he  made  his  visit  shorter  than 
usual,  leaving  Miss  Lee  a  little  puzzled  by  the  unusual 
excitement  c^  his  voice  and  manner. 

That  look  between  the  husband  and  the  wife  re> 
turned  again  and  again  to  his  mind.  It  evidently  had 
reference  to  the  sister.  True,  she  was  full  fifteen 
years  younger  than  himself,  and  was  but  a  child  when 
he  had  married.  But  what  then?  She  was  intelligent 
and  very  pleasing,  though  no  longer  very  young. 

And  then  his  mind  glanced  back  to  his  wife,  and  his 
heart  reproached  him  as  it  caught  him  in  the  act  of 
thinking  already  of  supplying  her  place.  The  idea 
was  hastily  dismissed  (or  the  time,  but  it  returned 
ever  and  anon,  not  to  be  dwelt  upon  as  a  thing  that 
should  be,  but  as  one  that  might.  Unconsciously  it 
lent  an  animation  to  his  manner  in  addressing  Miss 
Lee,  and  he  could  not  but  feel  that  her  eye  brightened 
and  her  countenance  softened  as  she  listened  to  him. 

The  summer  was  now  coming  on,  and  the  Russells 
were  about  quitting  the  city  for  the  warmer  months, 
and  Mr.  Hughes,  upon  the  eve  of  starting  for  the 
country  to  visit  his  child,  who  was  with  his  mother- 
in-law,  bade  them  a  cordial  farewell,  hoping  to  see 
them  again  early  in  the  fall. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Through  all  his  limbs  a  youthful  vigor  flies, 
Gazuig  spectator*  scarce  believe  their  eyes. 

Bat  Jason  is  the  most  surprised  to  find 
A  happy  change  in  body  and  in  mind. 

In  sense  and  constitution  the  same  man 
As  when  his  twentieth  active  year  began. 

[Medta  and  Jason,  Mytholosical  ffaMe«.] 

Winter  had  now  set  in,  and  lights  streamed  from 
every  window  of  one  of  New  York's  wealthiest 
mansions.  Music  proclaimed  the  dance,  and  Mr. 
Hughes  was  one  among  the  gay  assemblage  that 
thronged  the  rooms. 

"  Why,  Hughes,  what  success  you  widowers  have 
with  the  women !"  said  a  young  man,  gaily  address- 


G  B  A 


AMS      HAGAZIZE. 


mgMtn.  •<  Hete  I  k«re  becB  tiyiiv  for  Ike  iMt  hdf 
lo  ipcak  to  ti«t  pretty  MIm  HofiMB,  bolkhe 
oeagroHed  byiros  flat  there  Int  beat  bo 
Idrne." 
Tte  other  — "'^^^^  tad  the  cxprcanoB  of  gratified 
thet  crowed  to  I'lMMriiiMje  atbeaeid 
iboiB  ''woMBi's  pitraad  qnidt 
Uuie  aeeorded  wiik  tbe  eettimeM  be  onered. 

**  Mim  Hofcin  it  verf  faeadioine,'^  be  fxwiiniiral, 
•'wad  BOt  Tcry  joaig,  I  Aboold  iBnsiDe,'' 


M 


**  Sbe  can't  be  more  tbaa  three  or  four  and  tvesty,** 
Kplied  the  other,  with  tome  rarpriie. 

**  No,  I  loppoae  aot,  bat  she  most  be  full  that/*  ro- 
joMfd  Mr.  Hngfaet,  deeidedlf,  and,  a«  be  said  it,  the 

tge^  croHed  his  mind. 
!'*    UeaveB  help  the  omb  !    He  has 
rapid  progieas  in  his  estimatioa  of  himself  and 
since  be  was  embarrassed  by  the  tboqgfat  of 
Lee's  yooth. 

A  change  had,  indeed,  "  oan»e  o*er  the  ^irit  of  his 
Avam,"  daring  the  last  three  months  of  his  existence. 
Onoe  again  in  gay  and  fa>hiooable  life,  be  was  re- 
onved  with  an  attention  and  playful  flattery  by  the 
bwiBifnl  and  young  be  had  been  a  stranger  to  erea  in 
his  more  yoothfol  days.  As  a  middle-aged,  married 
man,  be  had  rarely  freqoenled  scenes  of  the  kind,  and 
then  eadured  them  rather  as  a  penance  than  a  plea- 
Hire,  not  to  be  soon  incurred  again. 

The  year  following  his  widowhood  had  debarred 
him,  as  we  have  seen,  from  even  the  ordinary  plea- 
sores  that  general  society  may  confer.  What  wooder, 
then,  that  it  burst  upon  him  now  in  all  the  brilliancy' 
of  its  norelty  and  freshness  of  its  fauer)',  with  a 
charm  that  dazzled  and  delighted  him. 

A  man  of  talents  and  distinction,  with  a  first  rate 
basiness  and  capital  income,  he  was  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  best  matches  in  the  city.  Behdd  the  se- 
eret  that  threw  such  a  new  pleasure  orer  scenes  that 
he  had  once  found  so  dull.  Beauties  were  flattered 
by  his  admiration,  and  belles  vied  with  each  other  in 
endeavoring  to  win  his  attentions ;  but  the  most  in- 
toxicating drop  in  the  whole  cup  of  flattery  was  the 
teosation  of  youth  it  inspired.  Talk  of  "  the  Jirst 
firoshness  of  spring !"  It  was  nothing  to  the  second, 
at  least  so  be  found  it.  The  first  he  had  taken,  like  the 
air  of  heaven,  as  a  thing  of  course,  but  the  second 
tnmed  his  brain.  He  was  now  free  to  choose,  to 
'*  bless  contending  beauties,"  and  be  entered  society 
with  a  zest  and  relish  that  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of 
forty'^five.  At  first  he  had  liked  to  talk  of  his  <<  little 
girl,"  and  enlist  the  interests  of  his  fair  listeners  for 
his  ''motherless  child,"  but  gradually  be  ceased  to 
talk  of  his  daughter,  and  answered  hastily  when  she 
was  spoken  of,  and  was  seriously  annoyed  when 
questioned  as  to  her  age.  He  now  no  longer  hesitated 
at  the  youth  of  any  of  the  belles  he  most  admired,  and 
thought  any  age  "suitable"  that  was  not  over  twenty. 

"Fanny,"  said  Mrs.  Hathaway  to  her  beautiful 
young  daughter,  "  why  did  you  leave  me  last  evening 
immediately  after  I  introduced  Mr.  Hughes  to  you  ?" 

"  I  was  going  to  waltz  with  Frank  Constant,  mam- 


»> 


Why,  vamma?     What  sbonU 
old  widower  for?    Iwaaiedto 
CKd!  my  desu>,  I  don't  know  what  yoB  caD  old. 
To  be  sore  be  »  no  longer  a  boy.  aad  does  not 
bal  he  is  as  yoodrfnl  in  his  feelings  as — "^ 

**  Yes,"^  i«id  the  lovely  beauty.  iniernqBing 
Biotber,  '^and  it 's  ja<t  that  which  make»>  him  so  i 
He  feels  so  yoang  and  be  looks  so  oid  that  tbe 
trnst  is  motrt  amusing.*' 
*'He  ooBverses  most  asreeabtv.^  oootinned  her 

ihCT. 

''Does  be?^  she  asked  careleaiJT,  and  then 
tiBoed  with  more  animation;  **bow  cfa^pmingty  Frank 
Constant  does  waltz.'' 

'*  How  does  he  talk  ?*^  inquired  her  mother. 

"  Oh,  be  Ulks  well  enough,"  she  answered  hastily, 
as  if  that  was  "neither  here  nor  there,"  "  bat  he  docs 
keep  step  most  beaut  ii'ully,**  and  she  dnsped  her  little 
hand»  with  deiighi  as  sbe  spcke.  "  How  I  do  ioie 
dancing,"  sbe  added. 

"  I  wish,  my  dear,"  oontinoed  her  mother,  "  thai 
yon  would  attend  to  what  I  say.  Don't  dance  ao 
much  with  Constant  again,  and  don*t  let  him  talk  to 
you  while  you  are  dancing  with  others.'' 

"  Why  not,  manmia  ?    He  is  very  pleasant." 

"  He  is  an  idle  young  man,"  refriied  her  mother. 
"  has  no  property,  and,  beside,  if  you  allow  v 
to  be  engrossed  by  triflers  in  this  way,  men  of 
will  not  wish  to  approach  you." 

Fanny  was  on  the  point  of  ^ying  that  she  did  not 
desire  they  should,  for.  by  "  men  ol'  sen:se,"  sbe  saw 
her  mother  meant  Mr.  Hughes,  when  Mrs.  Hathaway 
continued  to  say, 

'*  Mr.  Hughes  was  quite  attentive  to  Helen  French 
last  evening." 

"  Was  he  ?"  said  her  daughter,  with  more  inlerest, 
for  Helen  French  was  her  particular  friend  and  rival. 

"  Yes ;  and  she  seemed  ver}*  anxious  to  attract  his 
admiration.  When  he  asked  who  you  were,  she 
afiected  to  mistake  him  and  did  not  answer,  and  I  saw 
she  was  quite  annoyed  when  he  turned  to  me  and 
asked  to  be  introduced  to  you." 

"Was  she?"  cried  Fanny,  with  great  glee.  "Then 
I  wont  dance  once  with  Frank  Constant  to-night,  and 
she  shall  not  talk  a  bit  to  Mr.  Hugbes." 

Enchanted  at  the  thought  of  teasing  Helen  Frendi, 
even  at  the  expense  of  her  own  amusement  for  the 
evening,  the  young  beauty  anticipated  the  coming  ball 
with  even  more  than  ordinar)'  impatience. 

Once,  however,  in  the  brilliant  throng  mingling 
with  the  dancers,  Fanny  bad  well  nigh  forgotten  her 
resolution  of  tbe  morning,  when,  chancing  to  glance 
across  tbe  room,  she  saw  Helen  French  talking  with 
great  animation  to  Mr.  Hughes.  Mrs.  Hathaway  was 
standing  near  them.  Fanny  immediately  crossed,  and, 
coming  up  to  her  mother,  said,  with  the  prettiest  and 
moat  child-like  air  of  tmoonaciouaness, 
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"  Mamma,  wont  3roa  hold  my  bouquet  ?"  and  as  she 
spoke  she  bowed  si  i^tly  and  smiled  very  sweetly  to 
Mr.  Hughes,  who  sprang  forward  with  empressement 
as  he  said, 

"  Permit  me.  Miss  Hathaway,''  as  he  took  the  per- 
fumed and  glowing  flowers  from  her  hand,  scarce 
more  fresh  and  beautiful  than  she  who  held  them,  and 
continued  by  her  side  conversing  with  more  thttn  his 
usual  animation,  and  putting  forth  all  his  powers  to 
amiBe  the  youthful  belle. 

He  succeeded  wonderfully,  for  she  absolutely 
listened  and  almost  foi^ot  the  dance,  and  quite  refuse^ 
Frank  Constant  who  came  to  petition  for  a  waltz. 

"Who  is  that  lady  looking  at  us?"  she  said,  sud- 
denly interrupting  him.  "  She  is  standing  near  the 
door,  is  rather  pale,  and  has  very  dark,  sad  eyes." 

Hughes,  looking  in  the  direction  Fanny  indicated, 
started  and  coined,  as,  muttering  to  himself  **  Good 
God !  how  old%e  looks,"  with  evident  embarrass- 
ment he  crossed  to  speak  to  Susan  Lee,  whom  he 
now  met  for  the  first  time  in  m^my  months,  as  she 
rarely  frequented  scenes  of  the  kind,  and  he  had  not 
called  at  Mrs.  Russell's  since  his  return  to  town. 

If  he  was  shocked  at  meeting  her,  she  was  not  less 
pained  at  seeing  him.  Not  that,  like  him,  shie  was 
struck  by  his  appearance  of  age,  although  he  certainly 
did  look  many  years  older,  contrasted  by  the  youthful 
beaux  and  belles  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  than 
when  she  had  seen  him  in  the  domestic  ch-cle,  but  she 
had  not  kept  pace  with  him  in  retracing  time,  and 
did  not  expect  to  find  him  looking  younger  than  she 
knew  him  to  be.  But  she  was  pained  to  see  him,  as 
she  thought,  acting  an  undignified  part,  for  that  he 
bad  become  what  is  contemptible  in  a  woman  and 
despicable  in  a  man,  a  coquette,  was  too  evident. 
She  saw  that  it  was  his  vanity  to  excite  the  vanity  of 
others,  and  she  sighed  in  sadness  and  disappointment, 
as  she  bad  looked  up  to  him  as  well  as  liked  him. 
His  manner  was  hurried  and  embarrassed  in  inquiring 
after  her  sister,  for  his  conscience  told  him  that  he 
had  not  returned  their  hospitality  as  he  ought,  when 
Fanny  Hathaway,  passing,  said, 

"  Mr.  Hughes,  my  bouquet,  if  you  please,"  and  he 
was  at  her  side  in  a  moment,  not  to  quit  it  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening. 


aiAPTER  m. 

O,  wad  some  pow'r  the  giflie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us ! 
It  wad  frac  monie  a  blunder  free  us. 
An'  foolish  notion. — Bums. 

' '  Ton  my  word,  Hughes,  you  shame  the  young  men 
in  the  way  you  carry  all  before  you.  There 's  Con- 
stant looking  as  if  he  would  call  you  out  before  the 
evening 's  over,  if  you  do  n't  give  him  a  chance  with 
that  pretty  little  girl  yonder,"  said  ooe  of  his  friends 
as  he  turned  from  Fanny  Hathaway,  to  whom  he  had 
been  talking  half  the  evening. 

Hughes,  flushed  with  an  expression  of  gratified 
vanity  as  he  said,  following  Fanny  with  his  eyes, 

"  She  is  a  pretty  creature,  so  fresh  and  full  of  life. 
Not  fully  developed  yet  in  mind  and  chuacter,  but 
3» 


lovelier  to  me  for  that.  '  A  rose  with  all  its  sweetest 
leaves  yet  folded.'" 

"  That  is  a  good-looking  fellow,  that  Constant,"  re- 
sumed his  friend,  "  and  as  he  is  evidently  in  earnest, 
which  I  presume  you  are  not,  I  would  not  interfere 
if  I  were  you,  Hughes." 

*'  And  why  should  not  I  be  in  eaipest  too?"  was 
the  first  quick  feeling  that  flashed  across  Hughes, 
much  nettled  at  his  friend's  quiet  assumption  of  the 
improbability  of  the  thing.  It  is  true  he  had  not 
given  it  a  serious  thought  befcve,  but  as  he  asked 
himself  "  why  not  ?"  he  almost  answered  *'  I  will." 
The  triumph  too  over  the  young  and  handsome  Con- 
stant flattered  him  more  than  the  most  brilliant  suc- 
cesses he  had  ever  won  in  his  profession.  Those  he 
had  borne  like  a  man,  but  this  he  felt  very  like  a  wo- 
man, and  he  renewed  his  attentions  to  Fanny  with 
redoubled  ardor. 

"  Did  you  notice  Fanny  Hathaway's  flirtation  with 
Mr.  Hughes  this  evening,  Emily,"  said  Miss  Russell 
to  her  sister. 

"  Notice  it  ?  to  be  sure  I  did,"  she  replied,  "  and  so 
must  every  one  else  in  the  room.  You  remember  we 
used  to  think  him  rather  old  for  Aunt  Sue,  and  now 
he  is  after  Fanny.    How  absurd !" 

"  The  older  the  men  are,  the  younger  they  seem  to 
think  their  wives  must  be,"  replied  the  other  sister. 
*^  The  surplus  of  years  on  their  side  must  be  subtracted 
from  the  lady's." 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  Emily,  "  and  what 's  worse,  they 
actually  succeed  in  getting  what  they  want.  One 
would  think  that  like  wine  they  improve  with  age." 

"  They  are  worth  more,  and  that  is  the  secret," 
continued  Miss  Russell.  "  And  the  beauty  of  it,  too, 
is  that  they  never  seem  to  suspect  that  their  establish- 
ments have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  business.  I  do 
verily  believe  Mr.  Hughes  thinks  Fanny  is  in  love 
with  him." 

«  Perhaps  she  is,"  said  Miss  Lee,  who  just  then 
entered  the  room.  "You  know  he  is  remarkably 
agreeable." 

"  Nonsense !"  said  her  niece ;  "  a  girl  don't  fall  in 
love  with  her  grandfather,  let  him  talk  as  he  will.  By 
the  way,  I  think  when  the  Prayer  Book  forbade  a  man's 
marrying  his  grandmother,  the  same  prohibition 
should  have  been  extended  to  a  grandfather.  For- 
bidding the  first  was  quite  unnecessary.  I  wish  I 
could  say  as  much  for  our  sex." 

The  weeks  fled  on  and  spring  was  at  hand. 

"Well,  my  love,"  said  Mrs.  Hathaway  to  her 
daughter,  "and  so  you  have  really  accepted  Mr. 
Hi!ighes  ?  How  happy  you  make  me,  my  child,  for  I 
feel  confident  of  your  happiness  with  a  man  of  his 
character  and  station,  which  I  could  not  have  done  in 
giving  you  to  a  young  man  like  Constant.  And  yon 
are  happy,  satisfied  yourself,  my  love?" 

"  Perfectly,  mamma." 

"  You  really  like  Mr.  Hughes.  Prefer  him  to  Con- 
stant?" 

"  Certainly  I  do,"  replied  Fanny  decidedly. 

"  Oh,  my  darling,  how  happy  I  am,"  exclaimed  the 
delighted  mother.  "With  the  same  fortune  and 
station  you  would  chooae  Mr.  Hughes  ?" 
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Now  Mn.  Halbswsf  lad,  in  tbe  excaemem  of  the 
mMoeot,  pcwbed  matters  too  fmr,  for  Faosif  exclaimed, 

^  Wilii  the  HOie  fortupe  and  HalioD !  No  indeed, 
«*— «*-*^  How  caa  you  thiak  to?  Frank  Coonaat 
j»  to  haiMboBue,  aad  then  he  it  yooa^  too,"  aaid  ahe, 
looiUDg  very  •eriooi. 

"  How,  FaBB|^'  laMl  Mra.  Hathaway,  much  alann- 
ed.  **  Do  yon  like  CmtaBt  ?  Let  me  undentand  you, 
my  child." 

'*  Tea,  mamma,  I  like  him — but  I  do  nU  care  about 
him,"  aaawered  Fanny  careleaaly. 

'^Yoo  like  him,  but  you  don't  care  about  bim!** 
repeated  Hn.  Hathaway,  much  emljarraMcd  by  her 
daifsbler't  manner  of  expreming  ber>eif,  for  it  must 
be  owned  that  Fanny's  definitions  were  not  quite  as 
dear  aa  her  thoughts  were  rapid.  Mrs.  Hathaway 
aioertained,  howerer,  to  her  satisfaction,  upon  farther 
examination  into  the  subject,  that  Fanny  was  in  lore 
with  neither.  She  would  have  preferred  her  younger 
admirer  with  ecpml  advantages,  but  that  was  all.  In 
&ct,  Fanny  was  a  girl  of  a  good  deal  of  character  and 
■o  imagination.  Young  as  she  was,  she  already  knew 
that  money  was  necessary  to  her  happiness,  and  a 
good  deal  of  it,  too,  sbe  suspected.  She  saw  Constant 
juit  as  he  was,  gay,  handsome  and  agreeable,  but  she 
did  not  think  him  worth  the  sacrifices  she  would  be 
called  upon  to  make  if  she  married  him,  and  there- 
fore without  a  regret  she  chose  hui  rival.  When 
Mrs.  Hathaway  fully  ascertained  this  fact,  and  heard 
her  daughter  talk  with  perfect  calmness  and  decLHi(m 
on  the  subject,  sbe  felt  satisfied  that  the  rei^ult  would 
be  for  her  kapptness.  "  He  is  very  much  in  love  with 
her,"  she  argued  to  herself,  "  and  will  i^urround  her 
with  every  luxury  and  indulgence.  And  Fanny  will 
make  an  excellent  housekeeper,  and  men  of  his  age 
think  a  great  deal  of  their  comforts;"  and  she  joyfully 
gave  her  consent  when  appealed  to  by  Mr.  Hughes. 

As  to  his  feelingh,  they  need  scarcely  be  dwelt  on. 
Captivated  by  her  beauty,  enchanted  wiih  her  youth, 
he  was,  in  most  expressive  phrase,  tiAicnIonsly  happy. 

"  Ah,  Constant,"  exclaimed  one  of  his  young  friends, 
"  so  you  have  lost  your  belle.  Fanny  Hathaway  is 
actually  engaged  to  Mr.  Uugheh,  ch !" 

**  So  I  hear,"  replied  Constanl.  "  It  is  all  her  mo- 
ther's doings.'  That  woman  is  made  up  of  mercenary, 
ambitious — " 

'* Pshaw!  Constant,  don't  abuse  Mrs.  Hathaway 
because  Fanny  chooses  to  marry  Hughes." 

**  I  do  n't  care  who  she  marries,"  replied  Constant 
somewhat  savagely,  "  but  I  hate  to  sco  such  a  sacri- 
fice. It's  disgusting,"  he  continued  with  much  ex- 
citement. 

"  Come,  come,  Constant,  do  n't  talk  of  sacrifices," 
continued  his  friend  coolly.  *'  If  Mrs.  Hathaway  is 
worldly,  depend  upon  it.  Miss  Hathaway  is  the  mo- 
ther's own  child.  Think  you  her  mother  could  ever 
have  forced  her  to  marry  a  poor  clergyman  if  he  had 
not  been  to  her  taste  ?  Never." 
Constant  was  silenced. 

Mr.  Hughes  was  now  impatient  to  be  married.  He 
wanted  to  travel  during  the  summer ;  give  himself  one 
good  holiday  before  he  returned  to  busy  life  again,  and 
he  must  have  his  beautiful  little  wife  with  him. 


"Why  deSayr  he  urged  with  Mis.  Haihvny. 
"  No  matter  for  preparaikms.  We  can  nnke  tkcB 
after."  he  aaid  smiling.  *'  I  miat  famish  my  booR, 
bat  I  woald  prefer  postponing  it  till  the  &U,  when  I 
can  have  Fannv's  taste  to  assist  me." 

Tbe  little  bride  elect  joined  her  mother  aad  lover 
just  in  time  to  hear  the  last  phrase,  and  sbe  exdahned 
with  ycat  nairtti, 

*'  Oh,  pray  do.  Yon  men  have  no  taste,  and 
nothing  about  5uch  things,  and  I  would  mach 
choosing  for  myself." 

.Mr.  Hughes,  who  was  delighted  with  every 
proof  of  her  ^'  youth  and  freshness,"  coald  not 
smile  at  this,  for  he  knew  that  had  she  been 
years  older  »be  would  have  felt  as  all  women  do  opoa 
that  most  delicate  of  subjects  to  a  bride  witboal  lbr> 
tune — furniture.  But  Fanny  was  too  young  for  anch 
scruples,  and  though  Mrs.  Hatbaamy  caught  bar 
breath  somewhat  quickly  at  her  dauber's  franknem, 
yet  when  she  saw  it  succeed  so  ^-ell,  was  quite  as 
well  pleased  that  it  had  happened,  for  sbe  had  her 
own  doubts  as  to  Mr.  Hughes'  taste,  and  felt  that  sbe 
w^ould  rather  the  important  busine^ss  was  left  to  Fanny. 

There  was  now  nothing  to  wait  for  but  tbe  bridal 
perapbemaiia,  as  that  was  indispensable  even  to 
Funny,  and  Mr.  Hughes'  impatience  was  obliged  to 
\^'ait  the  plca5ure  of  half  the  milliners  and  mantaa- 
makers  in  town.  In  the  course  of  time,  however, 
the  last  dress  was  sent  home  and  all  was  ready.  Tbe 
happy  day  arrived,  and,  surrounded  by  a  large  party, 
the  ceremony  took  place. 

A  prettier  bride  surely  was  never  seen  than  the 
youthful  Mrs.  Hughes,  as  she  received  her  friends  a 
few  daj's  after,  attired  in  her  bridal  dre^s  of  snowy 
white,  with  its  graceful  veil  of  delicate  lace  confined 
to  her  small  head  by  a  wreath  of  exquisite  white  roses. 

She  might  have  passed  for  a  vision  of  Youth,  Inno- 
cence and  Love,  l»ad  it  not  been  for  the  bridegroom 
who  stood  at  her  side. 

CHAPTER  ^^ 

But  och  !  I  backward  caat  niy  e'e 

On  prtJspecU  drear  I 
An'  forward  iho'  1  canun  we, 

I  guess  aii'  fear. — Bumi. 

The  summer  months  had  fled,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hughes  had  been  settled  some  weeks  in  town,  when 
he  said  to  her  one  afternoon, 

"  Fanny,  I  have  business  in  Washington  next  week. 
I  must  start  on  Monday.  Will  you  go  with  me,  love  ?" 

"  Next  week?"  she  answered.  *'  Oh  no,  you  know 
the  new  furniture  will  be  home  next  week,  and  I 
would  much  rather  stay  and  see  it  all  arranged." 

Mr.  Hughes  looked  a  little  disappointed  at  her  pre- 
ferring the  furniture  to  his  society,  but  as  she  con- 
tinued gaily, 

"  I  will  have  it  all  in  order  before  you  return,  and 
every  thing  will  look  so  bright  and  beautiful  you  wont 
know  the  house." 

Reassured  by  this,  thinking  it  was  to  adorn  and  en- 
liven his  home  that  she  preferred  remaining,  be 
answered, 

*'  Every  pUce  must  lo(^  bright  where  you  are,  my 
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beautiful  love  ;*'  but  be  found  Fanny  was  not  to  be  flat- 
tered from  ber  resolution,  and  be  gave  tbe  matter  up. 

Tbe  fortnight  of  his  absence  was  most  busily  and 
happily  occupied  by  Mrs.  Hughes,  in  directing  changes 
and  movements,  which  indeed  made  her  husband 
doubt  at  first,  on  his  return,  whether  it  was  his  own 
house  which  he  was  entering,  and  which  had  been 
furnished  about  five  years  before  Mrs.  Hughes'  death, 
and  had  been  arranged  by  her  solely  and  entirely  with 
a  view  to  his  comfort.  Being  an  indolent  man,  who 
hated  the  trouble  of  mounting  stairs,  his  wife  had 
converted  tbe  back  parlor  into  his  library ;  the  small 
room  which  opened  off  being  his  study,  sacred  from 
all  intrusion.  As  he  now  entered  and  glanced  about, 
seeing  nothing  but  mirrors  and  ottomans,  he  said  in 
amazement, 

"Why,  Fanny,  what  have  you  done  with  my 
books?" 

*'  Oh,  they  are  all  up  stairs,"  she  cried.  I  have  had 
the  l^ck  room  in  the  second  story  arranged  as  the 
library.  Is  it  not  all  beautiful  ?"  she  exclaimed,  as 
she  threw  her  arms  around  him  in  an  ecstasy  of  de- 
light, rather  at  her  furniture  than  at  seeing  him  again ; 
and  then  as  she  drew  him  about,  pointing  out  with 
great  volubility  and  delight  all  she  had  done,  it  was 
not  in  the  heart  of  man,  not  certainly  of  one  in  love, 
and  who  had  been  so  long  absent  from  home  too,  to 
find  fault  with  a  creature  so  young  and  beautiful. 
Besides,  the  thing  was  done,  and  it  would  be  more 
trouble  to  get  the  books  back  than  to  let  them  stay,  so 
he  contented  himself  with  saying,  as  he  seated  himself 
on  the  sofa  and  drew  his  little  wife  beside  him, 

"  And  so  you  have  moved  my  books  up  stairs.  The 
little  room  is  ray  study,  I  suppose?" 

"Oh  no!"  she  answered,  "that  is  my  dressing- 
room.  You  can  study,  you  know,  in  the  library.  I 
have  fitted  it  up  with  rose-colored  curtains" — and  on 
she  went  with  a  history  of  its  furniture,  which  she 
told  with  such  childish  glee  that  he  could  not  but  be 
amused  in  spite  of  himself. 

"  Fanny,  dearest,"  said  her  husband  after  tea,  as  he 
took  something  from  his  pocket,  "  hand  me  the  light." 

''What  is  that?"  she  asked,  as  she  approached 
him.    "  What  have  you  there  ?" 

"  Only  a  cigar,"  he  answered. 

"  A  cigar !"  she  exclaimed.  "  Why,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  ?" 

"  I  am  going  to  smoke,"  said  he,  smiling.  "  What 
else  should  I  do  with  a  cigar?" 

"  Smoke !"  she  exclaimed.  "  Smoke  in  my  beau- 
tiful rooms !  You'll  ruin  my  curtains ;  (she  spoke  as 
if  the  furniture  had  been  earned  by  the  sweat  of  her 
brow  and  not  his ;)  I  can't  permit  such  a  thing.  Why 
what  a  Goth  you  are  to  think  of  it !"  she  continued 
playfully,  as  she  took  his  fingers  in  her  little  hand  and 
drew  the  cigar  away. 

"  Nay,  nay,  Fanny,"  said  he  seriously,  "  it  will  not 
hurt  the  curtains.  Besides,  there  is  no  other  place  to 
smoke." 

"  Oh,  you  must  not  smoke  at  all,"  she  replied. 

"  Not  smoke !"  he  answered  aghast,  for  smoldng 
was  one  of  his  pet  comforts,  and  then  he  coDtiniied 
more  stoutly,  "  but  I  mutt,  ao  hand  me  the  light." 


"  No,"  she  answered  gayly,  but  with  equal  decision, 
"  not  here.  But  do  you  really  want  your  cigar  very 
much,  'very  bad,'  as  the  children  say?" 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  do,"  he  answered  half  smiling, 
though  much  annoyed. 

"Well,  then,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do;  I'U  give 
you  up  the  basement  room,  and  you  may  smoke  there 
until  you  can't  see,  if  you  like ;"  and,  without  waiting 
his  answer,  she  rang  and  said,  "  John,  take  lights  in 
tbe  basement  room,"  but  seeing  that  her  husband  did 
not  look  as  delighted  with  this  concession  as  she  ex- 
pected, she  added,  "  Oh,  I  '11  go  down  with  you,"  as  if 
she  supposed  that  were  all  that  was  necessary  to 
make  any  arrangement  charming.  "  Come,"  she  said, 
putting  her  hand  in  his,  "  I  do  n't  mind  smoke  for  a 
little  while,"  and  in  a  moment  he  found  himself  de- 
scending the  stairs,  and  saying  to  himself,  for  the  first 
time  since  he  had  known  her,  with  a  sigh,  "Ah, 
she  is  very  young." 

Mounting  to  his  books,  and  descending  with  his 
cigar !  This,  then,  was  the  excellent  housekeeping  of 
which  Mrs.  Hathaway  had  talked  so  much,  and  from 
which  he  had  promised  himself  so  much  comfort. 

As  time  wore  on,  however,  the  lover  became 
merged  in  the  natural  selfishness  of  the  man  and  in 
the  growing  requirements  of  middle  age,  and  Fanny 
found  that  her  husband  could  stoutly  insist  upon  his 
own  wishes,  and  thwarted  her  little  plans  with  the 
utmost  coolness,  in  spite  of  all  her  pretty  willfulness, 
which  bad  triumphed  so  siiccessfully  in  the  earlier 
days  of  thei^  marriage.  Partly  from  carelessness,  and 
partly  from  resolution,  however,  she  did  many  things 
without  consulting  him  that  secured  her  a  much  larger 
portion  of  her  own  wishes  than  he  would  otherwise 
have  allowed  her.  And  in  fact  it  soon  came  to  this — 
where  she  could  have  her  own  way  in  spite  of  him, 
she  had  it,  and  where  she  could  not  she  had  to  yield. 
It  is  true,  in  many  things  he  indulged  her  to  an  ex- 
treme. But  then  it  was  the  indulgence  that  is  ex- 
tended to  a  spoiled  child.  Sometimes  to  an  excess, 
and  sometimes  as  unreasonably  withheld  as  at  other 
times  granted.  In  short,  it  was  jiL<»t  according  to  his 
himior,  and  like  a  true  spoiled  child  she  considered 
herself  most  ill-treated  whenever  she  had  not  all  she 
wanted.  Money  was  one  of  the  sources  of  her  vexa- 
tions. Not  but  that  her  husband  was  liberal  to  a  fault 
— that  is,  in  permitting  her  to  run  up  bills.  But  be 
never  gave  her  money.  Now  every  woman  knows 
that  fiAy  dollars  gives  more  pleasure  in  the  hand  than 
a  hundred  in  accdints.  But  he  had  some  old  fashioned 
notion  about  her  not  knowing  its  value,  or  that  she 
would  lose  it,  as  if  the  best  way  to  teach  was  not  to 
intrust  her  with  what  she  must  necessarily  expend. 

And  this  was  one  of  her  many  complaints  to  her 
mother,  and  even  to  some  of  her  friends,  for  Fanny 
was  very  communicative,  much  more  so  than  suited 
her  husband's  taste,  and  many  a  time  he  yielded  at 
once  when  Fanny  would  begin  to  say  to  some  guest, 
in  a  tone  of  expostulation — 

"  Now  can  you  see  what  difference  it  can  possibly 
make  to  Mr.  Hughes  if  I  go  to  Long  Branch  this  stnn- 
mer  instead  of  Rockaway  ?  He  can  oome  to  see  me 
but  once  a  week  wbetever  I  am." 
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To  which  he  would  hastfly  interpose  with,  "  I  am 
sure,  Fanny,  I  have  no  objections  to  your  doing  as 
you  please  about  it." 

To  which  she  was  ver>'  apt  to  answer,  "  I  am  very 
glad  >t>u  have  changed  your  mind,  for  the  other  day 
you  were  so  cross  about  it." 

But,  notwithstanding,  the  complaints  were  constant 
of  "  my  husband  wri^,"  and  "  my  husband  «wi/." 

Ten  years  thus  passed,  and  time  did  not  soden  the 
obstinacy  and  selfishness  of  Mr.  Hughes,  who  was 
really  now  adding  the  wants  of  increasing  years  to 
the  indolence  of  natural  temperameut ;  nor  did  it 
supply  Mrs.  Hughes  with  the  affection  and  considera- 
tion she  had  never  felt  for  him  in  her  younger  days. 
Consequently  all  the  causes  of  discontent  which  she 
had  then  felt  were  in  full  existence  now,  joined  to 
which,  the  woman  had  awoke  in  her  heart,  and  she 
yearned  for  that  sympathy  she  could  not  hope  to  find 
in  a  man  of  her  husband's  years. 

*Tis  true,  she  was  proud  of  him.  Proud  of  his 
talents  and  his  station,  but,  as  we  have  said  before, 
she  had  no  imagination  which  could  make  those 
talents  throw  a  charm  over  more  unpleasant  qualities. 
Her  sense  oi  disappointment  was  incautiously,  and 
perhaps  unconsciously,  expressed  to  a  young  friend 
one  (foy,  who  was  admiring  some  of  her  ornaments, 
and  exclaimed  with  enthusiasm — 


*'  Oh,  Mrs.  Hughes,  I  mean  to  marry  just  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Hughes,  whenever  I  can  find  him,"  to 
which  she  replied  with  earnest  sadness  in  her  eyes, 
and  true  moumfulness  in  her  voice, 

*'No,  no,  Henrietta,  never  marry  an  old  man. 
Don't  be  the  fool  I  was." 

Did  every  married  woman  who  has  made  a  similar 
sacrifice  express  herself  with  equal  frankness,  we  be- 
lieve there  are  none  who  would  not  be  found  uttering 
the  same  sentiment 

That  her  husband  oHen  repeats  to  himself,  and 
alwa}^  with  a  sigh,  "  She  is  very  young,"  is  no  less 
true.  But  whether  the  reproach  is  uttered  vdth  the 
same  bitterness  with  which  she  made  hers,  -we  think 
doubtful,  as  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  her  beauty 
is  still  some  compensation  for  her  youth. 

But  now  that  he  is  "  getting  into  years"  far  past  the 
"  middle  age,"  his  comforts  neglected,  his  wishes  no- 
cared  for,  could  the  spirits  of  the  departed  look  down 
upon  earth,  what  would  be  the  feelings  (Mf  that  wife 
whose  whole  study  during  life  had  been  to  jHonole 
his  happiness  and  pleasure,  and  whose  place  had  beea 
supplanted  in  little  more  than  one  short  year. 

Gould  that  be,  would  there  not  then  be  heard  a  vmoe 
whispering  in  accents  all  mournful  and  low, 

"  My  poor  Zimmerman,  who  does  noiw  understand 
thee?" 


MIDSUMMER    NIGHT. 


BY  K.   \V.  CLARK. 


How  sweet  at  morning's  earliest  hour 

To  watch  ihe  first  faint,  glimmering  ray 
Of  light,  that  wakes  Ih'e  slumbering  tlower, 

And  ushers  in  the  new-born  day. 
To  list  the  liglitsome  matin  song, 

Poured  gayly  forth  from  warbling  throats ; 
"While  echo  blithely  bounds  along, 

And  catches  up  the  falling  notes. 

And  when  the  brilliant  orb  of  day 

Has  reached  his  summer's  noontide  hour, 
^is  sweet  in  some  cool  grot  to  stray. 

Or  rest  within  some  vine-clad  bower 
Near  where  the  deep  blue  waters  roll ; 

Or  by  some  leaping,  laughing  rill, 
^^'ho8e  gentle  murmurs  5(K>the  the  soul 

And  all  its  troubled  passions  still. 

And  sweet  it  is,  when  twilight  throws 

Her  dusky  curtain  o'er  the  day, 
When  clouds  are  blushing  like  the  rose. 

As  bathed  in  sunset's  light  they  lay  ;— 
To  banish  all  of  worldly  love. 

To  steal  from  worldly  cares  away. 
And  soar  on  wings  of  faith  above 

To  that  bright  world  where  all  is  day. 


But  sweeter,  far  more  sweet  to  me, 

Is  the  calm,  quiet  noon  of  night, 
When  silence  sits  on  rock  and  tree, 

And  reigns  o-er  plain  and  mountain  lieight. 
When  clouds  the  ethereal  arch  unveil, 

And  golden  s)>angles  stud  the  sky ; 
AVliile  dimly  lighting  hill  and  dale, 

The  silver  moon  looks  down  from  high. 

On  such  a  night,  the  flowery  glen 

Where  once  there  roamed  a  jo3rou8  pair. 
With  saddened  steps  I  seek  again ; 

No  kindred  spirit  meets  me  there — 
Ah  yes — the  midnight  chime  is  pcaliii^, 

A  voice  breathes  sweetly  by  my  side  j 
A  seraph's  form  is  by  me  kneeling, — 

It  is  my  lost,  my  spirit  bride. 

Then  give  to  me  midsummer's  night. 

When  skies  are  cl^  and  winds  are  calm : 
Than  all  the  rosy  hours  of  light 

It  has  for  me  a  greater  charm, 
For  then  the  angelic  throng  above 

Receive  from  God  the  blissful  power 
To  visit  scenes  of  earthly  love. 

And  keep  the  midnight  trystiiig  hour. 


ALEXANDER    IN    JERUSALEM. 


VT  mS.  LTOIA  H.  •lOOVBmr. 


With  flashing  eye  and  warlike  pomp  came  on 

The  Ck>nqneror  of  Tyre.    A  mighty  host, 

Their  spear*  bright  gleaming,  in  his  footsteps  trod, 

O'er  green  Judea's  voles.    Darkly  his  brow 

Knit  with  its  vengeful  purpose  to  chastise 

The  haughty  nation  that  refused  its  aid 

In  his  extremity.    The  Grecian  sword 

Is  sharp,  and  ready  for  its  monarch's  will. 

— Oh,  daughters  of  Jerusalem !  lament 

Your  glory  in  the  dust.    How  can  ye  bear 

To  see  Jehovah's  dedicated  courts. 

The  holy  and  the  beautiful,  profaned 

By  Heathen  hands.    How  will  ye  bear  to  bow 

Yonr  stately  necks,  and  take  the  captive's  lot. 

To  tend  some  Argive  loom,  or  watch  the  eye 

Of  tyrant  mistress,  smothering  in  your  hearts 

Lost  Zion's  melodies. 

It  was  a  time 
Of  dread  in  Solyma.    Unceasing  cries 
Of  supplicatiim,  from  the  prostrate  soul, 
By  hearth  and  altar  rose. 

Lo !  from  the  gates 
A  train  goes  slowly  forth.    Levite  and  priest, 
Clad  in  their  temple-robes.    No  arms  they  bear. 
But  through  the  olive-groves  their  measured  tread 
Is  timed  to  solemn  sound  of  chant,  and  prayer 
Unto  the  God  of  Abraham.    At  their  head 
Moves  the  high-priest,  appareled  gloriously, 
The  mitre  and  the  radiant  breast*plate  on ; 
While  with  the  glorious  majesty  of  one 
Who  lays  aside  ail  thought  of  earthly  trust, 
He  nobly  leadeth  on  to  martyrdom. 
— And  thus  the  august  procession  winds  its  way 
O'er  palm-crowned  flapha,  from  whose  breezy  height 
They  marked  the  advancing  foe. 

Like  forest  pin^ 
The  bristling  Thracian  lances,  and  the  steeds 
Of  Theasaly,  whose  feet  disdained  the  ground, 
The  Macedonian  bucklers,  prompt  to  form 
In  fearful  phalanx,  and  the  serried  pikes 
Of  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  allies  fierce. 
And  full  of  hate  to  Judah,  swept  along 
In  terrible  array. 

They  meet !    They  meet ! 
The  embattled  Greek,  and  Salem's  white-robed  sons. 
Scarce  wait  the  impatient  host  their  leader's  word. 
— ^^Vhy  leaps  he  from  his  chariot  ?   What  strange  spell 
Is  on  his  spirit,  that  the  Jewish  priest 
He  greets,  profoundly  reverent,  and  adores 
The  awful  name  that  on  his  forehead  flames. 

Deep  consternation  filled  the  victor-ranks, 
As  thus,  with  graceful  act,  the  monarch  spake. 
— ''  I  had  a  vision !    Hear  me,  chiefs  of  Greece ! 
Warriors  of  Asia,  hear !    In  mine  own  land, 
While  yet  I  planned  the  unattempted  war, 
Deep  sleep  fell  on  me.    By  my  side  there  stood, 
Wrapped  in  the  mantle  of  prophetic  dreams, 


A  lofty  form,  of  grave  andgodlike  port, 
Who  bade  me  go  and  eon^pter. 

Mid  the  siege 
Of  wave- washed  Tyre,  while  worn  with  care  we  strove, 
As  strove  our  wearied  sires  'neath  Ilion's  towers. 
To  make  her  girdling  wall  a  belt  of  flame, 
While  from  each  fierce  asaaoh  she  seemed  to  rise 
But  more  impregnable,  how  oft  these  words — 
Go  forth  ttmd  eonqutr — echoed  in  my  soul, 
To  drive  away  despair,  and  urge  the  toil. 
Protracted,  yet  victorious. 

Chiefs  and  friends ! 
Behold  the  man  whom  in  my  trance  I  saw, 
At  Macedonian  Dia.    By  his  robe, 
His  silver  beard,  his  eye  in  league  with  Heaven, 
His  solemn  brow,  the  music  of  his  voice, 
I  know  him.    None  beside  of  womaa  bom 
Could  move  me  thus. 

Yet  not  to  him  I  bow, 
Bat  to  that  God,  who  to  his  sight  unsealed 
Fate's  mystic  scroll,  and  with  more  sure  decree 
Than  Delphic  oracle,  upheld  my  course 
To  victory." 

The  son  of  Philip  ceased, — 
And  kindling  with  his  vrarmth,  the  shouting  host 
Gave  praise  and  homage  to  the  King  of  kings. 
Then,  in  the  holy  temple,  sacred  rites 
Were  lo  Jehovah  paid,  while,  side  by  side, 
Gentile  and  Jew,  as  brethren,  kneeling  marked 
The  wreathing  clouds  of  incense  richly  rise 
From  priestly  censers,  and  the  blood  of  beasts 
O'erflow  the  altars. 

With  attentive  ear 
Rapt  Alexander  listened,  as  the  priest 
Read  the  prophetic  page.    His  wondering  sonl. 
More  than  the  legends  of  Olymjoan  Jove, 
Revolved  the  visions*  of  the  captive  seer, 
In  Shushan's  palace,  or  beside  the  banks 
Of  Ulai's  murmuring  tide.    Before  him  rushed 
Symbolical  and  dread,  in  pageant-train, 
Lion,  and  ravening  bear,  and  spotted  pard, 
Instinct  with  virings,  and  homed  goat  that  scornsd, 
The  earth  he  trod ;  and  last,  a  mighty  throne 
LeA  at  a  stroke  untenanted,  and  rent 
By  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 

So,  musing  much. 
On  what  these  things  should  mean,  and  touched  with  awe. 
The  Macedonian  hero  went  his  way, — 
F<Mrgetting  not,  with  grateful  zeal,  to  loose 
The  Persian  ydce  from  Judah's  humbled  neck. 

•  "AAer  sacrifices  had  been  offered  to  God,  in  the 
temple,  the  high-priest  showed  Alexander  those  pasnges 
in  tne  prophecy  of  Daniel  which  are  spoken  of  tost 
monarch ;  and  which  denote  him  as  plainly  as  if  he  had 
been  named.  We  may  easily  figure  to  ourselves  the  joy 
and  admiration  with  which  he  was  filled,  at  hetfii^  itten 
clear,  and  advantageous  promises.  Before  he  left  Jerusa- 
lem, he  assembled  the  Jews,  and  bade  them  ask  any  favor 
whatsoever."    Moilin,  5tk  Volt 


THE  BANKRUPT'S  DAUGHTERS. 


A    TALE    OF    XEW    YORK. 


.  c. 


It  w9»  the  taonumg  ai  the  mtw  year  IST7. 
itep^umtd  dock  o(  the  Ostj  Hall  Ittd  dumed  eJereD, 
aad  Ike  BHmcal  aoles  of  Mr».  EUcwxxth »  tadfme 
pmdmUj  ttfntmMmg  Tmat  dnm  by  laqghiiy  bom 
omer  becb  of  rcao,  wetc  yet  rimtiBf  sweltj  upoo 
iIk  ear, »  a  gay  aaKsiUage  thronged  the  lertlmie  of 

a  fplcadid  ■amioB  in  6 street.   SmSiBgly  paaed 

iIk  crowd  alon^  the  Tanited  corridor.    There 
Ike  yooMg  Uoods  of  analocracy— tbe  dashing 

exi 


^qr  and  pdisbed  foreigBer— and  not  Ihoee  alone — the 
frrhsnf,  modest  yoong  stndenU  and  dcrfcs  wrre 
alike  hastening  to  pay  their  derom  to  the  iair  ladies 
of  the  mansion.  The  doon  of  the  honrioas  drawmg- 
rooBS  flew  open  as  by  magic,  and  their  names  being 
aanoanced  by  the  anendants  in  waiting,  the  risiters 
were  osbered  into  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Ellsworth 
and  her  daqghters,  who  with  courteous  grace  reoeired 
the  cordial  salutations  of  a  new  year's  mtUinte. 

Mrs.  Ellsworth,  altboi^  in  reality  past  her  fiftieth 
year,  c^Lrried  so  much  of  lajeunestt  in  her  sweet  en- 
gaging cMUkteoance  and  manner,  that  even  the  greatest 
CQtmoisseor  of  beamy  woold  have  deemed  her  ten  years 
younger.  She  wore  a  robe  of  black  velvet,  dosely 
fitting  her  majestic  person,  a  turban  of  exquisite 
finish  was  folded  oser  her  raven  hair,  on  wbich  the 
finger  of  time  had  not  yet  lingered,  or  left  one  trace 
of  his  all-conqueriog  presence  on  the  lofty  intellectual 
brow  it  shaded. 

Dora,  the  eldest  of  the  lovely  family  group  sur- 
rounding Mrs.  Elliiworth,  was  in  her  twentieth  year. 
Although  she  inherited  not  the  rare  beauty  of  the  mo- 
ther, her  countenance  beamed  with  intelligence  and 
goodness.  Her  figure  was  tali  and  commandiDg — her 
complexion  a  dark  brunette,  too  dark  perhaps  for 
beauty — nor  were  her  features  Icm  objectionable — but 
her  eyes,  those  deep-set  giorioos  orbs,  were  re- 
splendent with  the  truth  and  purity  of  the  soul  within. 

Marion,  the  bewitching  Marion,  was  two  years 
younger  than  her  sister,  and  one  of  those  bright  and 
beautiful  beings,  embodying  an  angel's  form  and  pu- 
rity, whom  to  look  upon  vb  to  love,  and  whose  cheer- 
ful, animated  spirit  cast  a  halo  on  all  around  her. 
She  was  even  taller  than  Dora,  yet  every  motion 
was  grace.  She  was  very  fair,  with  a  bloom  <m  her 
cheek  resembling  the  half-blown  bud  of  the  almond 
blosaom— her  hair  was  of  that  peculiar  shade  of  brown 
which  catches  a  gleam  of  light  from  every  sunbeam, 
and  so  luxuriant,  tliat  when  unconfined  by  comb  or 
bodkin,  it  fell  around  her  like  a  mantle.  Her  eyes 
were  dark  hazel,  in  which  one  could  read,  as  in  a 
mirror,  every  passing  emotion  of  her  innocent  heart. 


Grouped  arooad  a  waaOL  ttbie, 
bounties  of  Sc  Xichoiaes.  were  three  bcaiatilal 
on  this  day  {eamlnr  d*  r»#«j  enaacipaied  finaa  te 
uuiscii.  DoQs.  whips,  b>3«»-bQii», 
books,  et  cetera,  were  scanered  in  deiicicAil 
sioa,  each  linje  approprialed  mass  a  ui.aiun 
precioos  than  the  mieer  s  gold.  The  good  ^  S 
or  SamUi  Chnu,  had  (ailed  in  hxs  vocatioa  on  Clnl- 
mas,  but  had  not  neglected  to  repair  the 
New  Tear* s  ere.  ladeed  it  u  i 
as  brisk  and  merry  as  wfaea  in  his  mote  pal^j  dqs 
he  careered  over  the  steep  roG£»  of  the  koBMl 
buigheifc  of  New  Amsaerdam.  that  he  is  aaar  a  linie 
prone  to  forgetfnlnea»,  and  sometimes  vUrla  v^piAy 
past  the  ekimu%fys  even  of  whoie  blocks  of  ilwilliBy 
without  halting  or  diiburtheniag  his  ckihhrn  dfli|ll' 
ing  n»edley.  But  if  so.  (as  in  the  present  iaatuioej 
he  never  fails  to  more  than  compensate  for  tke  oaui- 
sion.  Indeed  it  has  been  statedly  those  who  have  fol-> 
lowed  up  the  anciem  usage  of  dancing  the  aid  year 
out  and  the  new  year  in.  and  by  thoee  too  whcae 
veracity  may  be  relied  on,  that  the  good  saint  has 
been  seen  in  the  ver\'  act  of  crowding  his  treasures 
into  the  stockings  of  ht«  linle  friends,  nay,  sometiDes 
the  jovial  old  lellow  i»  so  delighted  with  the  meiiiment 
going  on  around  him,  that  leaving  **  Dancer  and 
Prancer,"  to  paw  the  icicled  roof,  he  joins  merrily  m 
the  sport,  bis  pigton-urings  and  doubie  shujies  out- 
doing the  agility  even  of  one  of  his  own  dancing-jacks. 

Of  those  who  paid  their  respects  to  Mrs.  ElUswofth 
and  her  Io\*ely  daughter?,  were  two  at  whose  approadi 
the  eye  (^  Dora  kindled  with  un.<uppressed  pleasure, 
and  the  eloquent  blood  mounted  to  her  dark  die^ 
while  a  brighter  glow  mantled  the  sweet  face  of  Blarion. 
Heedless  of  the  minute  space  of  time  allotted  by  fash- 
ion for  a  new  year's  vLsit,  the  young  men  still  lii 
on — and  left  at  last,  only  to  return  again  and 
And  at  evening  when  the  shutters  were  closed,  and 
the  happy  family  grouped  around  the  brilliant  draw* 
ing-room,  when  the  music  sounded,  amd  the  little  feet 
of  the  children  tripped  lightly  over  the  rich  carpet,  the 
happiness  of  the  two  sisters  was  made  perfect  by  the 
prince  of  their  affianced  lovers,  Philip  HamiltOB, 
and  CjTil  Vandelju. 

"Will  not  our  dear  father  join  us  this  evening?** 
asked  Marion  of  her  mother,  ''  or  has  he  not  yet  ccoft* 
pleted  that  long  list  of  visits  I  saw  him  noting  down 
yesterday  ?" 

*'  Your  father  Ls  not  verj'  well,"  replied  Mrs.  £Us> 
worth !  ''  he  complains  of  a  severe  headache,  and 
therefore  will  not  leave  his  room  this  evening.'* 

*'  Let  me  go  to  him,"  cried  Dora,  quingiD^  v^ 
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'*  perhaps  he  would  like  me  to  bathe  his  temple 


11 


"  No,  I  will  go,"  interrupted  Marion ;  "  I  will  give 
him  such  a  charming  sketch  of  this  delightful  day  as 
shall  banish  all  headache  from  his  pillow." 

With  a  kiss,  Mrs.  Ellsworth  assured  them  their 
kindness  was  unavailing,  as  it  was  their  father's  wish 
to  remain  perfectly  quiet.  Therefore  the  two  sisters 
joined  once  more  with  Fhilip  and  Cyril  in  the  merry 
games  of  the  children,  and  the  evening  passed  off  in 
unalloyed  happiness. 

It  was  morning — a  bright  fire  blazed  from  the  grate, 
— the  rich  crimson  curtains  were  pertly  drawn  aside 
to  admit  the  cheerful  beams  of  the  sun— beautiful 
rose-bushes,  japonicas  and  geraniums  were  arranged 
about  the  room,  and  little  Canary  birds,  concealed 
within  the  fragrant  bosquet,  poured  forth  their  mellidu- 
ous  notes.  Such  was  the  breakfast  room  of  Mrs. 
Ellsworth.  The  two  sisters  were  already  there — Dora 
now  and  then  glancing  at  the  neatly  spread  breakfast- 
table,  to  see  that  all  was  arranged  as  her  mother 
would  wish — while  Marion  was  striving  to  coax  one 
of  her  refractory  Canary  pets  to  sing — now  trilling  her 
own  sweet,  bird-like  voice,  then  feeding  him  with 
dainty  bits  of  sugar,  scarce  whiter  than  her  own  fairy 
fingers. 

*At  length  Mrs.  Ellsworth  entered  the  room.  She 
was  very  pale,  and  her  cheeks  bore  traces  of  recent 
tears. 

"  My  dear  mother,"  cried  both  girls,  springing  to 
her  side,  ''what  is  the  matter? — is  our  dear  father 
sick?" 

"  No,  my  daughters,"  she  replied ;  '*  your  father  is 
well,  and  will  join  us  in  a  few  moments." 

Mr.  Ellsworth  soon  came  in — he  seemed  greatly 
agitated,  and  as  bis  children  fiew  to  meet  his  warm 
embrace,  he  hastily  wiped  a  tear  from  his  eye. 

Dora  and  her  sister  looked  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  silently  wondered  what  could  have  caused  the 
cloud  of  grief  which  rested  on  the  features  of  both 
dear  parents. 

The  breakfast  was  removed  nearly  untouched,  and 
then,  drawing  his  children  to  his  arms,  and  fondly 
kissing  them,  Mr.  Ellsworth  said, 
•''  My  dear  children,  I  have  that  to  communicate  to 
you  which  greatly  distresses  me,  the  more  on  your 
account,  my  loves,  and  that  of  yoiu'  poor  mother,  than 
on  my  own.  Dora,  Marion,  your  father  is  a  ruined 
man! — a  bankrupt!  Yes,  years  of  unremitting  m- 
dustry  in  the  counting-house,  the  fortune  left  too  by 
my  father  has  all  gone ! — lost  forever,  through  the 
treachery  of  one  on  whose  probity  I  would  have 
staked  my  life — and  now,  my  children,  we  are  b^- 
gars !"  And  the  heart-stricken  man  here  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands  and  wept. 

Mrs.  Ellsworth  arose,  and,  placing  her  hand  gently 
cm  the  shoulder  of  her  husband,  said, 

"  Look  up,  William,  we  surely  are  not  beggars — 
look  at  our  dear  children,  are  they  not  treasures,  to 
our  hearts  more  precious  than  the  gold  of  Ophir  ?" 

Mr.  Ellsworth  took  the  hand  of  his  wife. 

"  Yes,  my  dearest  Anna,  they  are  indeed  preciow." 

*'  Then  why,  father,  do  you  weep  for  us?"  cried 


Dora,  throwing  her  arms  around  his  neck ;"  we  are 
young,  and  we  can  work  for  you  and  our  dear  mo- 
ther." 

"And  for  little  Anna  and  the  boys,'*  mtermpted 
Marion,  her  beautiful  face  smiling  through  her  tears, 
like  a  sunbeam  through  an  April  cloud. 

'*Ah,  my  poor  children,"  said  Mr.  Ellsworth, 
^^vfork!  your  delicate  hands  are  not  fitted  to  the 
drudgery  of  life !  It  was  my  heart's  ambition,  my 
sweet  girls,  to  see  you  adorning  that  high  station 
claimed  by  your  birth  and  wealth,  courted  and  ad- 
mired in  those  circles  you  were  formed  to  grace! 
Alas,  to  what  has  my  friendship  for  a  villian  reduced 
me!" 

"  It  is  for  our  younger  children  we  have  most  cause 
for  regret,"  said  Mrs.  Ellsworth ;  "  as  for  these  dear 
girls,  as  the  wives  of  Fhilip  Hamilton,  and  CyrH 
Vandelyn,  they  will  contmue  to  move  in  the  same 
sphere  they  have  ever  done." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  wife,"  replied  Mr.  Ellsworth,  "  the 
heart  of  man  is  mercenary.  Philip  and  Cjril,  it  is 
true,  appear  possessed  of  high  and  noble  feelings — ^to 
soar  far  above  the  more  sordid  views  of  the  mass  of 
mankind— and  to  love  our  daughters  (or  their  own 
dear  sakes,  yet  to  marry  the  daughter  of  a  man  worth 
his  hundreds  of  thousands^  and  of  him  a  banJbrupif 
are  two  very  different  things — the  love  plighted  to  the 
Jirst  may  Jiever  be  given  to  the  tecond  I" 

"  O,  father,  father,  you  wrong  them  both  by  such 
an  unjust  supposition !"  cried  Dora  and  Marion,  their 
cheeks  glowing  in  ardent  vindication  of  their  lovers. 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure  you  do,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Ellt- 
worth;  '*  it  is  for  ourselves  to  hesitate  in  bestowing 
portionless  brides  on  those  honorable  young  men." 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  ring  at  the  door,  and 
Fhilip  and  Cyril  entered  in  fine  spirits.  AAer  the 
usual  salutations,  Fhilip  added, 

"  The  morning  is  so  fine,  we  have  called  to  invite 
the  girls  to  a  sleigh-ride.  Shall  it  be  Yonkers  or  Flat- 
bush  ?    Come,  Dora,  Marion,  quick,  get  your  things." 

*'  Cloaks,  hoods,  tippets,  mufls,  moccasins !"  inter- 
rupted Cyril,  laughing,  "for 

"  What  pleasure  can  compare 
To  a  sleighing  with  the  fair. 
In  the  eve — morning !" 

Then  for  the  first  time  noticing  the  dejection  ap- 
parent on  the  countenances  of  all,  he  hastily  added, 

"  But,  good  heavens,  what  is  the  matter  ?  my  dear 
sir,  Mrs.  Ellsworth,  Marion !"' 

''Dearst  Dora,"  cried  Fhilip,  "what  has  hap- 
pened?" 

Foor  Marion  looked  at  her  lover,  and,  perfectly 
overcome  by  her  emotion,  burst  into  tears  and  left 
the  room. 

"  For  God's  sake,  tell  me  what  this  means !"  ex- 
claimed Cyril. 

"  Yes,  you  shall  know  all,"  replied  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Dora  extended  her  hand  to  Fhillip,  who  raised  it 
affectionately  to  his  lips,  and  then  followed  her  mo- 
ther from  the  room. 

Did  the  two  sisters  fear  the  result  of  the  communi- 
cation they  knew  their  father  was  about  to  make? 
Ob,  no!    With  all  the  ingenuouanen  of  their  own 
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pure  natures,  they  doubted  not  for  an  instajit  the  fkith 
of  their  lovers. 

Ah,  youth— {)eautifiil  spring-time  of  the  heart ! 
when  deception  and  suspicion  are  alike  unknown, 
while  yet  the  beautiful  flower  of  trustfulness  blooms 
side  by  side  with  budding  hopes  and  fancy — ere  yet 
the  germs  of  envy  or  selfishness  spring  up  to  over- 
shadow this  bright  little  Eden  of  life's  first  imagin- 
ings— how  lovely  thou  art  in  thy  freshness  and  purity ! 

In  silence,  but  not  in  doubt,  did  the  mother  and 
daughters  await  the  termination  of  the  conference. 
At  length  there  was  a  light  tap  at  the  door — the  heart 
of  Dora  throbbed  tumultuously,  while  Marion,  face, 
neck,  and  brow  suffused  with  blushes,  clasped  the 
hand  of  her  sister  convulsively  in  her  own. 

Philip  Hamilton  entered  alone,  and  folding  Dora 
to  his  bosom,  cried, 

"  A  thousand  times  dearer  to  me  than  ever,  my 
sweet  Dora !  Ah,  madam,"  he  continued,  raising  the 
hand  of  Mrs.  Ellsworth  to  his  lips,  '*  never  before 
was  I  so  happy  that  I  might  claim  of  you  the  name  of 
son,  and  you  too,  my  dear  tUur^^  turning  to  the 
agitated  Marion. 

"  Whn-e  is  Cyril  ?"  trembled  on  her  lips ;  but  she 
repressed  the  inquiry,  for  her  heart  answered,  *'  he  is 
striving  to  cheer  my  poor  father." 

At  that  moment  the  street  door  was  violently  closed, 
and  as  Marion  looked  from  the  window  she  saw  Cyril 
spring  into  the  sleigh,  and  drive  rapidly  from  the  door. 

She  trembled  violently,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her 
happy  life,  her  heart  felt  the  chilling  sensation  of 
distrust — it  was  but  momentary. 

"  Dear  Cyril,  he  has  only  gone  on  some  business 
for  my  father — how  kind !"  and  once  more  the  eye  of 
Marion  sparkled,  and  her  heart  beat  healthfully  as 
she  repelled  the  sickening  doubt. 

Alas,  poor  Marion !  must  thy  bright  flower  of  trust- 
fulness so  soon  fade  and  wither ! 

Philip  remained  with  the  family  during  the  day, 
striving  to  cheer  the  despairing  husband  and  father — 
suggesting  such  plans  as  seemed  most  feasible  for  the 
present  emergency — oflcring  his  ovm.  fortune  to  sus- 
tain if  possible  the  credit  of  the  house,  and  aiding 
Mrs.  Ellsworth  in  drawing  a  bright  picture  of  the  fu- 
ture, whereon  the  heart-sick  father  might  rest  his 
eyes. 

To  Marion  the  hours  wore  wearily  away,  for  Cyril 
came  not.  The  day  faded,  and  the  bright  moon  shone 
down  on  the  glittering- roofs,  and  the  countless  multi- 
tude thronging  the  busy  streets,  the  sleighd  flew 
merrily,  and  cheerily  sounded  the  bells  on  the  clear, 
frosty  air,  but  still  he  came  not !  At  every  step  ap- 
proaching the  house,  the  heart  of  Marion  throbbed 
with  hope,  and  the  little  hand  trembled  as  it  sought  to 
guide  the  needle  amid  the  rich  flowers,  glowing  un- 
der her  tasteful  skill,  but  her  cheek  paled  as  that  step 
grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  a  tear  unbidden  gemmed 
the  bright  wreath ! 

It  was  strange,  but  the  name  of  Cjril  Vandelyn 
was  not  mentioned  that  evening.  Mr.  Ellsworth  had 
roused  himself  from  the  first  dread  blow— he  spoke 
with  calnmess  of  his  misfortunes,  and  even  with 
cheerfulness  of  future  projects.    But  when  his  eye 


fell  on  Marion,  again  his  brow  clouded,  and,  presaiog 
her  to  his  heart,  his  warm  tears  fell  on  'her  cheek. 
Mrs.  Ellsworth  was  very  pale— 4hose  few  hours  of 
mental  suflfering  seined  to  have  wrought  the  work  of 
years  on  her  angelic  countenance — yet  was  she 
neither  sad  nor  gloomy,  but  met  this  reverse  of  fortune 
with  the  fortitude  of  a  noble-minded  woman — her 
sympathies  all  for  her  husband — ^her  fears  for  her 
children— ^r^e/^  forgotten.  As  she  viewed  the  pen- 
sive face  of  Marion  bent  over  her  embroidery,  her 
heart  foreboded  evil  to  this  sweet  child;  nor  yet  could 
she  divine  the  cause  of  such  emotion,  for  not  even  to 
herself  would  she  admit  the  possibility  that  Cyril  could 
desert  that  young,  beautiful,  and  confiding  being, 
merely  because  the  golden  chalice  was  dashed  from 
his  lips !  And  then  she  turned  to  the  generous,  noble- 
minded  Philip,  and  to  the  calm,  happy  face  of  Dora, 
and  the  heart  of  the  fond  mother  glowed  w^ith  love 
and  thankfulness. 

Poor  Marion !  How  sorrowfully  passed  that  Icqg 
sleepless  night — the  first  thy  young  heart  hath  ever 
known !  Yet  such  is  the  sanguine  nature  of  youth, 
that  as  the  darkness  paled  so  vanished  distrust,  and 
the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  peeping  through  her  window 
illumined  the  heart  of  Marion  with  hope  and  cooil- 
dence. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  a  stately  carriage, 
drawn  by  richly  caparisoned  steeds,  turned  into  B 
street,  and  drew  up  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

"i?0  has  come!"  cried  Marion,  involuntarily  springs 
ing  to  her  feet,  as  she  recognized  the  equipage  of  the 
Vandelyns,  and  then,  as  if  fearful  she  had  betrayed 
too  much,  and  deeply  blushing,  she  as  quickly  re- 
sumed her  seat. 

A  footman  in  gorgeous  livery  descended,  received 
a  note  from  the  white-gloved  fingers  of  a  gentl^nan 
within  the  carriage,  which  he  placed  in  the  band  of 
the  attendant  in  waiting,  then  springing  to  his  post, 
the  high-mettled  horses  pawed  for  a  moment  the  ice- 
crusted  pavement,  then,  with  arched  necks  and  toss- 
ing heads,  pranced  proudly  down  the  street  with  their 
luxurious  burthen. 

What  pencil  could  portray  that  bright  glow  of  lore 
and  joy  which  irradiated  the  speaking  countenance  of 
Marion — what  diamond  could  match  in  brilliancy  the 
lustre  of  those  beautiful  eyes,  as  she  awaited  with 
trembling  hope  the  entrance  of  Cj'ril  ? 

'-  A  note  for  Miss  Marion."  And  the  billet,  written 
on  the  finest  of  paper,  and  enclosed  in  an  el^^ant  en- 
velope, was  placed  in  her  hand. 

Marion  glanced  her  eye  over  the  first  few  linc»— 
the  paper  dropped  from  her  hand,  and,  with  a  low 
moan,  she  tottered  to  the  sofa,  and  fell  senseless  into 
the  arms  of  her  mother. 

Dora  caught  up  the  highly  perfumed  billet,  and 
read, 

"Miss  Ellsworth— Accept  my  sympathy  for  that 
most  distressing  event  which  has  occurred  in  your 
family,  an  event  which  is  as  a  poisoned  da^g^  to  m& 
happiness!"  (He  tm'ght  have  said  love.)  "Yoy 
must  be  aware  from  the  exalted  rank  you  h€tv€  held  in 
society  J  that  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  praprittM  doe 
that  high   circle.     One  nuist  sometimes  yiekl  the 
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foDdest,  die  longest  cherkhed  wishes  of  their  hearts, 
to  that  which,  to  a  prtjttdieed  mind,  may  appear  m^r- 
C9narjf.  Your  father  is  a  hatikrupt  I  Need  I  say 
how  deeply  I  regret  this  cruel  stroke  of  fortune,  for 
I  love  you  peusionateiyy  detnaedly!  yex  for  reasons 
above  stated  can  no  longer  think  of  continuing  an  en- 
gagement, which  the  good  sense  of  my  sweet  Marion 
must  acknowledge  as  being  so  laugttal.  If  I  can  at 
any  time  be  of  service  to  yourself  or  your  respected 
family,  conunand  me.  Ctkil  Vandelyn." 

"Contemptible  puppy!"  exclaimed  Philip,  as  he 
finished  reading  this  insolent  note  which  "Don.  had 
placed  in  his  hand,  her  cheeks  glowing  with  indigna- 
tion, and  her  eyes  flashing  through  the  tears  which 
pity  for  her  unhappy  sister  had  called  forth. 

"  My  dear  mother,"  said  she,  "  instead  of  repimng 
at  our  loss  of  fortune,  we  should  exult^  for  it  has 
saved  Marion  from  a  villain !" 

"  Yes,  and  proved  to  us  a  true  friend,"  added  Mrs. 
Ellsworth,  aflectionately  extending  her  hand  to  Philip. 

The  failure  of  so  extensive  a  firm  as  "  Ellsworth  & 
Co.,"  was  of  course  soon  bruited  abroad.  Rumor 
with  her  thousand  tongues  was  bus)%  and  the  name  of 
that  high-minded  honorable  merchant,  which  the 
breath  of  slander  had  never  dared  assail,  was  now 
calumniated  and  reviled. 

O,  Mammon,  what  sceptre  of  magic  power  thou 
wicldest !  waving  it  ever  around  the  child  of  thy  favor 
in  such  dazzling  rays  of  light  as  mocks  the  eye  that 
would  strive  to  penetrate  the  glittering  evolvcments 
to  discern  if  aught  of  guile,  of  perfidy,  or  fraud, 
darken  the  brow  thou  hast  encircled  with  the  magic 
badge  of  thy  dominion.  Well  may  thy  hand-maid. 
Fortune,  be  deemed  hlifid^  as  she  trips  along  thy  gol- 
den-misted paths,  scattering  the  countless  treasures  of 
thy  mines,  with  undiscerning  prodigality! 

But  mighty  as  thou  art,  there  is  a  power  can  hurl 
the  sceptre  from  thy  hand,  scatter  that  dazzling  halo 
thou  hast  formed,  and  bring  forth,  to  the  scanning  eyes 
of  an  ill-natured  world,  the  mortal  cm  whom  thou 
hast  lavished  thy  bounties ! 

That  power  is  Adversity !  He  lifts  his  iron  front, 
and  thy  magic  sway  is  ended.  He  rends  with  ruth- 
less hand  the  bedazzling  circle — tears  off  the  gorgeous 
drapery  cn-viTapping  in  such  mazy  folds  the  child  of 
wealth,  and  leaves  him  to  the  bitter  blasts  of  calunmy 
and  malice,  to  envy's  long  suppressed  spleen,  to  the 
taunting  rebuke  of  avarice,  the  peering  eye  of  criti- 
cism, to  **  ghastly  poverty,"  and  the  chill  grasp  of  de- 
spair ! 

The  veriest  wretch  that  gleans  the  refuse  from  the 
street  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger,  is  more  to  be 
envied !  for  he  hath  never  drank  from  the  sparkling 
font  of  plenty,  has  never  walked  forth  encircled  with 
the  lustrous  halo  of  riches !  In  all  his  miMryA<  still 
has  the  happiness  of  passing  unheeded  and  unknown. 
He  inspires  no  slander,  no  malice  but  from  the  beasts 
whose  pittance  he  may  have  robbed,  envy  owes  him 
no  grudge,  the  eye  of  criticism  falls  not  on  him. 
A\'arice  avoids  that  simken  eye  and  pale  haggard 
cheek ;  poverty  a/(m«  he  claims^  but  the  cup  she  <^rs 
is  mixed  by  the  hand  of  contentment. 
4 


But  thouy  poor  victim  of  adversity,  what  will  be- 
come of  thee ! — thy  brows  no  l(Miger  adorned  with  that 
magic  circlet — the  sceptre  of  wealth  no  longer  wav- 
ing around  thee — the  face  of  thy  fellow  man  tuns 
coldly  from  thee. 

Hast  thou  virtue  ?    Of  what  doth  it  avail  thee ! 

Hast  thou  honesty  ?  Who  will  trust  thee,  that  thoo 
mayest  prove  it  I 

Hast  thou  been  kind  and  liberal  in  thy  halcyon  days 
of  prosperity  ?  Who  now  remembers  it,  or  rewards 
thee! 

But  despair  not,  O  man  of  sorrows ! 

Hast  thou  virme — then  cherish  it. 

Art  thou  honest — let  not  the  trials  of  thy  present 
lot  tempt  thee  to  swerve  from  the  paths  of  truth  and 
rectitude,  although  the  sceptre  of  wealth  may  again 
dazzle  thine  eye  in  the  distance ! 

If  thou  hast  been  kind  to  the  poor  and  needy,  then 
withdraw  not  nciw  thine  hand  from  thy  brother  in  dis- 
tress. Thy  mite  shall  be  returned  to  thee  fourfold — 
thou  wilt  yet  be  rewarded — God  will  bless,  with  an 
all-bountiful  hand,  thy  virtuous  endeavors ! 

The  victim  of  adversity,  deprived  of  the  magical 
influence  of  wealth,  Mr.  Ellsworth  now  found  himself 
a  mark  for  the  shafts  of  calumny  and  distrust.  This 
was  the  more  painful  to  a  man  of  such  high  moral 
rectitude,  and  bitter  indeed  was  the  lesscm  he  received. 
He  found,  in  many  instances,  that  where  he  had  most 
trusted,  where  he  had  most  befriended,  ho  now  met 
with  the  ieast  kindness  or  c(»nmiseration.  AH 
craved  etpitdly  their  ^^  pound  of  fiesh^^  and  having 
yielded  up  every  dollar  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  these 
harpies,  cryfng,  like  the  horse-leech,  "^W,  give^^ 
Mr.  Ellsworth,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  found  himself  cast 
penniless  upon  the  wide  world! 

With  that  happy  consciousness,  however,  of  having 
acted  as  a  man  of  honor,  he  encouraged  neither  gloom 
nor  despondency,  but  roused  every,  energy  of  his  soul 
to  meet  with  resignation  this  sudden  reverse  of  fate. 
And  now  having  lieen  made  to  feel  how  shallow  were 
the  professions  of  the  many  who  in  his  days  of  pros- 
perity had  fa>^'ned  around  him,  courting  his  slightest 
word  or  favor,  he  rejoiced  the  more  in  those  few 
(comparatively)  whose  sterling  friendship  ^\7i8  not  ex- 
hausted, as  the  last  chink  of  gold  grew  faint  on  the 
ear,  for  he  had  friends,  and  warm  ones  too,  who  were 
both  able  and  willing  to  assist  him. 

In  the  mean  time  many  were  the  vexations  which 
Mrs.  Ellsworth  was  fated  to  encounter.  Such  hosts 
oi  dear  friends  9A  thronged  in  upon  her  for  the  first 
few  days — their  demeanor  as  diverse  as  their  dress. 
Some  with  the  wo-drawn  mouth,  and  upturned  eye  of 
mock  sympathy,  others  with  the  cold  unfeeling  stare 
of  unblushing  eflfrontery,  some  with  flippant  oflScioos- 
ness,  c(»nmenting  upon  the  uncertainty  of  riches,  and 
again  others  with  prying  curiosity  striving  to  detect 
under  the  calm,  lady-like  deportment  of  Mrs.  Ells- 
worth and  her  daughters,  that  mortification  And  abject 
humiliation  which  their  own  low  minds  adju^^ed 
them. 

"  Dear  me !"  saj's  one,  "  how  sorry  I  am !  So  they 
say  you  will  be  obliged  to  give  up  this  beautiful  house, 
— ^what  a  pity !  dear  me,  do  n*t  you  feel  horribly  ?" 
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"  Of  cowrie^'*  says  another,  "  you  will  part  with 
your  cook — I  hear  she  gets  up  such  superb  dinners — 
such  exquisite  French  dishes,  that  I  am  dying  to  pes* 
lesa  her !" 

QMOth  another,  "Your  coachman, is  so  careful,  I 
really  must  engage  him—and  that  cunning  little  foot- 
boy  too,  indeed  I  shall  persuade  Mr.  Faddle  to  pur- 
chase the  whole  establishment.'* 

<<  My  dear  Mrs.  Ellsworth,"  cries  a  fourth,  squeez- 
iog  her  hand  and  looking  so  aifectiooatef,  "those  mag- 
nificent pier-glasses  I  must  have,  and  those  blue  and 
silver  curtains,  and  as  dear  Dora  I  suppose  will  not 
retain  that  superb  harp,  I  must  have  it  for  Cleminta." 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  heartless  remarks  which 
Bifrs.  Elleworth  beard  daily  repeated.  But,  their  curi- 
onty  unsatiated  where  there  was  so  little  to  feed  on, 
these  summer  friends  vanished  one  by  one,  leaving 
her  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  her  family,  and  of  the 
few  sincere  friends  whom  the  breath  of  misfortune 
hed  not  swept  away,  and  to  the  arduous  part  she  had 
now  to  sustain  in  a  life  which  from  her  earliest  in- 
fancy had  been  passed  amid  all  the  luxuries  which 
wealth  could  bestow. 

The  splendid  mansion  in  B street,  with  all  its 

ricli  appointments  and  equipage,  was  now  given  up, 
and  a  neat  two-story  house  in  one  of  the  most  retired 
itreels  in  the  city  received  the  family  of  the  once 
affloent  merchant 

How  often  do  we  find  those  persons  whom  we 
deem  most  liable  to  sink  under  misfortunes,  suddenly 
rouse  lh«nselves  to  an  energy  and  resolution  of 
which  we  did  not  believe  them  capable — as  the  tender 
sapling  lifts  its  green  head  uninjured  from  the  same 
blast  which  uproots  the  lofty  oak  by  its  side ! 

Such  was  the  case  with  Marion  Ellsworth.  Her 
friends  bore  her  to  her  chamber  from  the  swoon  into 
which  she  had  fallen  on  reading  the  note  of  her  per- 
fidious lover,  and  placed  her  on  the  couch — ^the  win- 
dow curtains  were  closely  drawn,  so  as  to  exclude 
almost  every  ray  of  light,  and  for  hours  the  heart- 
stricken  girl  lay  silent  and  motionless  where  they  had 
placed  her,  scarce  heeding  the  caresses  of  her  weep- 
ing sister,  or  the  affectionate  inquiries  of  her  another 
bending  over  her  with  such  tender  solicitude. 

At  length,  rousing  herself,  as  by  some  sudden  re- 
solve, she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  Dora  and  demanded, 

"  That  note,  Dora— Ai>  note — ^where  is  it  ?" 

"  It  is  here,  dear  Marion." 

"  Give  it  me,  sister ;  now  raise  the  curtain  that  I 
may  once  more  read  the  proof  of  his  imworthiness." 

Taking  the  note  from  the  trembling  hand  of  Dora, 
Marion,  with  a  slight  shudder,  withdrew  it  from  the 
rich  envelope.  As  she  read,  the  color  once  more  re- 
turned to  her  pallid  cheek,  her  e^'es  sparkled  with  in- 
dignati(Hi,  and  raising  herself  from  the  couch,  and 
tearing  the  heartless  billet  as  she  spoke,  said, 

"  It  is  all  over  nowj  my  dear  mother !  I  should  be 
unworthy  your  affection  if  I  bestowed  another  thought 
on  the  contemptible  writer  of  that  letter.  Had  the 
hand  of  death  removed  him  from  me,  I  could  have 
mourned  for  him  with  tears  of  bitterness  and  despair, 
moomed  for  hini  with  a  love,  God  knows  how  sin- 


cere— ^had  he  been  beguiled  by  a  brighter  eye,  or 
more  blooming  cheek,  I  could  have  forgiven  him,  and 
prayed  for  his  happiness.  But  when  I  find  myself  de> 
serted  because  I  now  lack  that  gold  which  he  ever 
afiected  to  despise — that  the  misfortunes  of  my  father 
are  made  the  plea  of  sundering  ties  so  hdy,  my  love, 
once  so  true  and  tender,  changes  to  contempt  alone. 
O,  were  it  not  for  the  distress  brought  on  those  I  love 
by  the  loss  of  fortune,  I  could  bless  the  hand  of  that 
perfidious  friend  who  has  robbed  us  of  our  wealth, 
for  it  has  rescued  me  from  a  misery  worse  than  death, 
— the  misery  of  finding  myself,  when  too  late,  united 
to  one  who  only  gave  a  heartless  hand,  that  he  might 
grasp  the  portion  of  the  rich  man's  daughter. 

And  from  that  time  Marion  seemed  a  changed  being. 
Her  constitution  having  ever  been  delicate,  she  was 
habituated  to  cling  to  her  mother  and  more  energetic 
sister,  with  all  the  trusting  reliance  of  a  child.  But 
now,  with  an  energy  and  determination  which  asto- 
nished her  friends,  she  stepped  forth  to  sustain  and 
encourage  her  parents  and  Dora  under  the  perplexing 
trials  which  had  so  suddenly  fallen  upon  them.  Her 
countenance,  it  is  true,  was  no  longer  radiant  with 
the  brightness  of  unsullied  happiness — nor  were  her 
sweet  warbling  notes  longer  heard  echoing  through 
the  house^but  there  was  no  step  so  fleet  in  the  many 
little  vocations  which  now  devolved  upon  the  hi^aly 
accomplished  daughters  of  the  bankrupt  merchant — 
no  hand  so  willing — ^no  voice  more  cheerful  than  Mac 
rion's. 

In  the  mean  while  Philip  had  exhausted  all  the 
eloquence  of  love,  to  induce  Dora  to  yield  consent  to 
an  immediate  union — a  demand  in  which  he  was  sus- 
tained by  her  parents,  who  were  unwilling  to  with- 
draw their  child  from  that  sphere,  of  which  she  was 
one  of  the  brightest  ornaments.  But  the  warm-hearted 
girl  could  not  be  tempted  by  all  the  allurements  of 
wealth  and  fashion. 

"  Xo,  Philip,"  said  she,  "  I  cannot  leave  my  pa- 
rents, or  my  dear  Marion.  Think  you  I  should  find 
enjoyment  amid  the  riches  and  elegancies  to  which 
you  would  lead  me,  when  I  knew  that  those  I  so 
fondly  love  were  in  obscurity  and  poverty  ?  No,  dear 
Philip,  I  should  feel  myself  unworthy  yoiw  love,  did 
I  consent  to  such  abandonment.  You  are  free,  ifymt, 
will^'*  she  added,  smiling  llirough  her  tears,  "but 
never  until  the  dawning  of  a  brighter  day  to  my  be- 
loved parents  can  I  be  your  wife." 

"  Excellent  girl,"  cried  Philip,  pressing  her  to  his 
heart,  "  you  make  me  ashamed  of  my  own  selfish- 
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No  sooner  were  the  family  settled  in  their  new 
abode  than  both  Dora  and  Marion  b^an  to  devise 
some  manner  by  which  their  accomplishments  might 
be  rendered  profitable,  not  only  to  aid  their  father  in 
the  daily  incurring  expenses  of  the  family,  but  also  lo 
enable  them  to  bestow  upon  the  three  younger  children 
some  of  those  advantages  of  education  which  they 
had  themselves  enjoyed. 

Dora  touched  the  harp  and  piano  with  perfect  skill 
both  of  which  instnmients  the  generosity  of  Philip 
had  retained  her ;  she,  therefore,  malgre  the  dissuasive 
arguments  of  her  lover,  commenced  giving  leeaoos  ia 
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music.  Marion  possessed  exquisite  taste  in  painting 
and  in  fine  needle-work.  She,  too,  soon  had  a  small 
number  of  pupils,  and  in  her  leisure  hours  her  nimble 
little  fingers  wrought  such  beautiful  specimens  of 
fancy-work,  as  found  a  ready  sale  at  the  Broadway 
Depository  for  such  articles. 

Their  little  menage  was  neatness  itself.  Only  one 
servant  had  Mrs.  Ellsworth  brought  with  her  from 

B street,  but  she  was  faithful  and  industrious, 

while  the  two  sisters  vied  with  each  other  in  reliev- 
ing their  mother  from  all  care  or  trouble. 

Through  the  influence  of  a  friend,  Mr.  Ellsworth 
obtained  an  office  in  the  custom  house,  which  yielded 
some  small  profit,  and  in  a  very  few  months  this 
affectionate  family,  hurled  as  it  were  fr<xn  the  very 
apex  of  opulence  and  grandeur,  were  not  only  con- 
tented but  happy  under  their  changed  position  in  life. 

Would  that  the  wives  and  daughters  of  many  a 
ruined  merchant  migl^  be  found  filling  the  praise- 
worthy, self-sacrificing  part^  of  Mrs.  Ellsworth  and 
her  daughters — then,  in  lieu  of  the  discord  which  too 
oft  prevails,  might  the  scene  of  domestic  life  resemble 
the  harmony  of  musical  instruments,  and  there  might 
the  toil-worn  man  of  business  find  indeed  a  shelter  and 
a  solace  from  the  rough  storms  of  life. 

One  morning,  as  Marion  was  leaving  some  work  at 
the  depository,  a  party  of  young  ladies  entered  with 
whom  she  had  once  been  an  associate,  but  who  could 
not  now  have  recognized  her  under  the  thick  green 
veil  which  shaded  her  features.  They  appeared  en- 
gaged in  some  interesting  topic,  and  as  they  looked 
over  the  beautiful  articles  upon  the  counter,  they 
chatted  at  intervals  upon  the  engrossing  subject. 

"  Well,  it  is  most  scandalous,"  cried  one,  **to  think 
of  his  eloping  with  that  French  dansettse  !  I  declare, 
I  can  hardly  credit  the  report." 

"  It  is  no  report,  I  assure  you,"  rejoined  another, 
''  it  is  a  fact.  But,  for  my  part,  I  am  not  at  all  sur- 
prised at  it — yoM  know,  he  meanly  deserted  that  sweet 
Marion  Ellsworth,  on  account  of  her  father's  failure, 
and  they  say  Mademoiselle  Ninon  is  quite  rich.  Of 
course,  he  knew  his  mother  would  never  give  her 


consent  to  such  a  misallianee^  therefore  I  think  it  per- 
fectly in  character  that  he  should  fly  off  with  the  bird 
to  secure  its  golden  plumages" 

**  It  is  too  bad,"  said  a  third ;  "  Cyril  Vandelyn  was 
such  a  divine  fellow !  with  an  air  so  distingtU  as  if 
he  scorned  to  breathe  the  same  atmosphere  inhaled 
by  other  people.  I  declare,  if  I  was  that  Ellsworth 
girl,  I  could  tear  my  father's  eyes  out  for  losing  his 
money !" 

''O,  don't  say  so,  Sylvia,"  interrupted  the  last 
speaker;  "Miss  Ellsworth  can  never  be  sufficiently 
thankful  for  having  escaped  an  arch  hypocrite." 

Concluding  their  purchases,  the  party  now  left  the 
store,  litde  aware  who  had  thus  unavoidably  over- 
heard their  conversation. 

There  was  an  unwonted  pallor  on  the  cheek  oS  Ma- 
rion, and  a  trembling  of  her  fair  hand  as  she  completed 
the  business  which  brought  her  there.  She  lad  re- 
garded Cyril  with  too  mu6h  sincerity  of  aflTection  to 
hear  this  renewed  proof  of  his  perfidy  unmoved.  Al- 
though the  love  of  Marion  was  past,  her  heart  disen- 
thralled from  that  sweet  bondage  which  had  linked 
her  young  trusting  spirit  to  a  future  of  hopes  so  brig^- 
hucd  in  their  fleetness,  there  was  still  a  latent  feeling 
of  interest  in  his  fate,  for  which  she  will  find  her  ac- 
quittal in  the  heart  of  every  young  and  amiable  girl, 
and  she  could  not  but  sigh  as  she  thought  of  the  pro- 
bable miser}'  he  had  brought  upon  himself  by  the  rash 
act  be  had  committed. 

The  next  morning  the  columns  of  a  daily  paper  an- 
nounced, with  much  mysterimis  palpability,  the  elope- 
ment oi  the  distinguished  C —  V — ,  only  son  of  a 
wealthy  widow,  with  the  bewitching  little  figurante^ 
Mademoiselle  N — ;  adding  with  much  flippant  wit, 
"  The  heart  of  this  renowned  fashionist  must  be  only 
penetrable  to  the  gcldm-iipped  arrows  of  Cupid,  as 
it  is  well  known  he  was  but  lately  aflianced  to  the 
lovely  and  highly  accomplished  daughter  of  *■  a  fallen, 
housed  for  what  says  Hudibras — 

"  •  MoiKy  has  a  power  above 

The  stars  and  fate  to  manage  love. 
Whose  arrows  learned  poets  hold, 
That  ntvtr  miss,  are  (tpped  xeUh  g^ldP  '* 

\V<mclu9i(m  in  our  next. 
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Thsrs  ^8  natight  of  the  earth. 
Or  its  winsome  mirth, 

That  I  love  so  wildly  well- 
As  my  own  prood  <m«/ 
Who  boweth  to  none, 

And  her  heart-dream  none  can  tell. 

In  her  peerless  gait, 

And  with  grace  elate. 
She  gUdeth  a  very  queen — 

In  the  flush  of  youth, 

And  the  zone  of  truth, 
Right  beautiful,  I  ween. 


Like  a  star-beam  bright, 

In  its  quivering  light, 
Is  the  glance  of  her  deep  blue  eye 

Her  smile  is  as  fleet 

As  when  air-clouds  meet 
In  the  laughing  summer  sky. 

'Tii  gleeaome  to  hear 

The  wind-harp  clear. 
On  the  marge  of  a  moonlit  sea — 

But,  weary  and  lone, 

The  voice  of  my  own 
Is  music,  the  sweetest,  to  mt. 


THE    WOMAN    TAKEN    IN    ADULTERY. 


Holy  Gospel,  according  to  St.  John,  chap.  viii.  versea  1 — 12. 
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Without  the  city  walls,  the  son  of  man 
Had  watched  all  night  upon  the  stony  ridgc, 
Beyond  the  Brook  of  Kedron,  which  overlooks 
The  fatal  town,  and  Moriah's  Mouht  sublime, 
Crowned  by  the  temple  of'ihc  living  God, 
And  ^loa's  stream  oracular,  and  the  vale 
Named  of  Jehosaphat,  where  soon  shall  stand 
The  Abomination  making  desolate — 
There  with  his  Father,  till  the  stars  were  pale, 
In  holiest  commune  on  that  lonely  sleep, 
The  Mount  of  Olives. 

Now  the  sun  arose, 
And  through  the  stillness  of  the  early  morn 
Volumed  and  white  up*soared  the  savory  smoke 
Of  morning  sacrifice,  and  pealed  aloft 
The  silver  trumpets  their  sonorous  praise. 
O'er  Zion. 

Then  he  ceased  from  prayer,  and  came 
Again  unto  the  temple,  and  went  in, 
And  all  the  people  gathered  to  his  Wf)rds, 
Breathless  and  mute  with  awe,  the  while  he  sate 
Teaching. 

But  while  the  sweet  and  solemn  sound. 
The  words  of  Him  who  spake  as  never  man 
Spake,  or  shall  speak,  filled  every  listeniug  soul 
With  wisdom  that  is  life,  a  throng  of  Scribes 
And  Pharisees  came  hasting  through  the  doors. 
And,  haling  a  fair  woman  toward  his  place, 
Set  her  before  him  in  the  midst. 

She  was 
Indeed  most  fair,  and  young,  and  innocent 
To  look  upon.    Alas !  that  such  as  she 
So  should  have  fallen !  \ 

Pale  she  stood,  and  mute. 
Her  large  soft  eyes,  that  wont  to  swim  in  light, 
Burning  with  tearless  torture ;  cheek  and  brow 
Whiter  than  ashes,  or  the  snow  that  dwells 
On  Sinai.    Thus  she  stood,  a  little  space. 
Gazing  around  with  a  bewildered  glare 
That  had  no  speculation  in  'l — 

Then  sank 
In  her  disordered  robes,  a  shapeless  heap, 
At  a  tall  pillar's  base,  her  face  concealed 
In  the  coarse  muffiings  of  her  woollen  gown, 
And  the  redundance  of  her  golden  hair, 
Part  fairly  braided,  part  in  wavy  flow 
Disheveled,  over  her  bare  shoulders  spread, 
Purer  than  alabaster — nought  beside 
Exposed,  save  one  round  arm  the  bashful  face 
With  slenderest  fingers  hiding,  while  the  drops 
Oozed  through  them  sl«)W  and  silent — she  wept  now. 
When  none  beheld  her  I — and  one  rosy  foot, 
Unsandaled,  peering  from  the  rufSed  hem 
Of  her  white  garb— all  else  a  drifted  mass 


Of  draperies  heaving,  like  the  ocean's  swell. 
To  that  unspoken  agony  within 
Rending  the  bosom,  unsuspect  of  man. 
But  seen  of  the  All-seeing. 

Up  they  spake — 
"  Master,  this  woman  in  the  adt  was  ta'en 
Sinning.    Now  Moses  taught  us,  in  the  law. 
That  whoso  docth  thus,  shall  surely  die 
Stoned  by  the  people — But  what  sayest  thou  ?" 
Thus  said  they,  tempting  him,  that  they  might  have 
Of  sin  to  accuse  the  sinless. 

Jesus  stooped, 
Silent,  and  with  his  finger  on  the  ground 
Traced  characters,  as  though  he  heard  them  not. 
But  when  they  asked  again  importuimte, 
He  raised  himself  in  perfect  majesty, 
Calm,  and  inscrutable,  reading  their  souls 
With  that  deep  eye  to  which  all  hearts  arc  known, 
From  which  no  secrets  can  be  hidden. 

Then, 
"  He  that  is  here,  among  you,  without  sin," 
He  said — <'  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her." 
Then  stooped  he  agaiii,  and  on  the  ground 
Wrote  as  before. 

A  mighty  terror  fell 
On  those  which  heard  it,  in  their  secret  M^nU 
Convicted.    One  by  one,  they  slunk  away, 
The  eldest  first,  as  guiltiest,  to  the  last ; 
Till  none  were  left,  but  Jesus  in  the  midiit 
Standing  alone,  and  at  the  colunui's  base 
The  woman  groveling  like  a  trampled  worm. 
They  two  were  in  the  temple — but  they  two, 
Of  all  the  croM'd  that  thronged  it  even  now — 
The  sinful  mortal,  and  her  sinless  God. 

"When  Jesus  had  arisen,  and  beheld 
That  none  were  left  of  oil,  save  she  alone ; 
"  Woman,"  he  said  unto  her,  "  Woman,  where 
Be  now  those  thine  accusers  ?    Hath  no  man 
Condemned  thee  ?" 

And  she  answered — "No  man.  Lord." 
"  Neither  do  1" — Jesus  replied  to  her — 
*<  Condemn  thee.    Go,  and  sin  no  more." 

And  she 
Arose,  and  went  her  way  in  sadness ;  and 
The  grace  of  Him,  to  whom  the  power  is  given 
To  pardon  sins,  sank  down  into  her  soul, 
Like  gentle  dew  upon  the  drooping  herb 
That  under  that  good  influeiice  bI(X)ms  again. 
And  sends  its  odors  heavenward — 

And  perchance 
There  vrva  great  joy  above,  in  those  bright  h»>sta 
Who  more  rejoice  o'er  one,  that  was  a  slave 
To  sin  and  hath  repented,  than  o'er  ten, 
So  just,  that  they  have  nothing  to  repent. 
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Without  the«  its  bowers  teem  lifeless  aud  lonely.  I      And  its  bowers  no  more  appeared  lifeless  or  lonely. 
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WESTERN    VIEWS. 


NO.  I.  — CAVE  m    THE  ROCK,  ON  THE  OHIO 


In  out  last  we  announced  that  a  series  of  Southern 
and  Western  Views,  engraved  in  most  elegant  style, 
would  appear  in  the  present  volume  of  Graham's 
Magazine.  The  beautiful  scenery  of  the  West  and 
South  has  been  shamefully  neglected  by  sketcfaers  and 
tourists,  while  every  nook  of  rural  beauty  to  be  found 
in  the  East  has  been  taken,  and  sent  forth  belauded  in 
gilt-edged  quartos.  We  purpose  in  "Graham"  to 
distribute  our  favors,  and  by  engraving  remarkable 
places  in  every  part  of  the  country,  to  give  a  National 
rather  than  a  sectional  interest  to  the  Magazine.  We 
commence  with  a  spot  well  known  to  travelers  on  the 
Western  waters,  "  Cave  in  Rock,"  on  the  Ohio. 

This  remarkable  natural  curiositiy  is  situated  on  the 
Ohio  river,  a  few  miles  below  Shawneetown,  Illinois. 
The  approach  to  it,  as  yon  descend  the  stream,  is  pic- 
turesque. Bold  blufls  running  out  into  the  current, 
diversified  here  and  there  with  green  valleys  opening 
between,  afibrd  a  constantly  varying  scene  of  rock, 
meadow  and  woodland.  Above  and  below  the  cave 
are  high  precipices  of  lime-stone,  principally  covered 
with  ceckrs.  The  scenery  still' retains  much  of  the 
wild  aspect  it  wore  before  civilization  had  intruded 
on  it,  and  when  nothing  broke  the  silence  of  the 
traveler's  voyage  except  the  dip  of  his  oars,  the 
scream  of  the  eagle,  or  the  whoop  of  the  hostile 
savage. 

The  entrance  to  the  cave  is  nearly  semi-circular, 
and  is  on  a  level  with  the  river  when  the  latter  is 
high.  The  passage  is  about  twenty  feet  in  altitude,  and, 
a  few  yards  from  the  mouth,  leads  into  a  spacious 
apartment,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  and 


nearly  as  wide.  This  room  has  an  aperture  in  the 
centre  of  the  roof,  not  unlike  the  funnel  of  a  chimney, 
which  is  said  to  lead  to  an  upper  chamber,  beautifully 
adorned  with  lime-stone  formations  resembling  the 
fantastic  carvings  of  a  Gothic  cathedral.  At  one  end 
of  the  cave  is  an  opening  that  leads  to  a  deep  vault 
extending  far  into  the  heart  o(  the  rock.  If  a  stone  is 
cast  into  this  abyss,  its  reverberations  are  not  returned 
for  several  seconds.  The  English  traveler.  Ash,  who 
visited  the  cave  several  years  ago,  asserts  that  he 
lost  himself  in  it,  on  which  occasion  he  fired  a  pistol 
which  exploded  with  a  noise  like  thunder;  but  the 
marvels  which  he  tells  have  very  properly  thrown  a 
discredit  on  his  general  veracity,  without  winning 
credit  for  his  extravagant  stories.  We  are,  therefore, 
inclined  to  doubt  his  statement,  that  he  found  the 
bones  of  more  than  one  human  skeleton  scattered 
about  the  floor. 

Toward  the  close  o(  the  last  century  this  cave  was 
infested  by  a  band  of  robbers,  commanded  by  one 
Mason,  whose  depredations  are  yet  borne  in  mind  by 
the  veterans  of  that  region.  The  voyage  down  the 
Ohio  was  then  performed  in  arks,  which,  moving 
lazily  with  the  current,  occupied  weeks  in  the  dis- 
tance that  now  requires  but  days.  There  was  little 
to  relieve  the  monotony  of  this  dull  progress ;  while 
the  slow  pace  at  which  the  arks  moved  ensured  their 
capture  by  the  canoes  of  Indians  or  robbers.  Mason 
availed  himself  of  this,  and  plundered  and  often 
murdered  the  unwary  travelers.  At  length,  however, 
in  171>7,  the  gang  was  broken  up.  The  cave  is  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  a  bandit's  retreat. 


O    HALLOW    MY    HOME.  — A    SONG 


BT  THS  POOB  SCHOLAR. 


O,  HALLOW  my  home  with  thy  presence,  sweet  maid  ! 
For  thee  have  I  twined  the  brood  leaf  into  bowers, 

For  thee  have  I  trained  the  catalpa  to  shade 

A  lone,  lovely  spot  in  a  far  forest  glade, 
Midst  the  falling  of  fruit,  aiid  the  fragrance  of  flowers — 

Then  hallow  that   home,  that  was   made  for  love 
only, 

Without  thee  its  bowers  seem  lifeless  and  lonely. 

4* 


And  she  hallowed  my  home  with  her  presence,  sweet 
maid! 

And  we  sat  in  the  shade  of  its  bowers  and  flowers, 
And  wildly  we  wandered  ihro'  grove  and  ihro'  glade, 
And  sweetly  she  sang  as  together  we  strayed. 

While  swift  as  our  thoughts  flew  the  glad,  golden  hourii ; 
She  hallowed  that  home  that  was  made  for  love  only, 
And  its  bowers  no  more  appeared  lifeless  or  lonely. 


REVIEW    OF    NEW    BOOKS. 


Pomu.     Bjf   Frmuti  Anm  Bmtler,     PkOadelpkiaj  John 
PmmgUm^  1  vol.  Vhno. 

There  are  few  persons  in  our  land  who  coald  appear 
M  an  authoress,  with  more  certainly  of  a  respectful  and 
kindly  consideration  of  her  claims,  than  Mrs.  Butler.  The 
rery  mention  of  her  name  sends  the  mind  back  to  those 
days  when  thousands  of  eyes  and  thousands  of  hearts  bore 
witness  to  her  histrionic  triumphs — ^when  envy,  and  cavil, 
and  criticism,  were  all  overborne  and  silenced  in  the 
gcaeral  tribute  of  admiration  to  her  genius.    Those  who 
preserve  a  vivid  recollection  of  her  Juliet,  her  Constance, 
ker  Julia,  can  easily  transfer  to  the  reading  of  these  poems 
the  tones  and  expression  which  thrilled,  and  UAed,  and 
■wed  the  heart,  in  those  great  delineations  of  passion  and 
■entiment.    Indeed  her  compositions  seem  to  have  caught 
the  hue  and  tone  of  the  characters  she  represented,  and 
•Qggest  her  presence  to  the  mind  as  we  read.    They  are 
emphatically  utterances  of  the  soul.    They  are  all  ex- 
pressive of  hopes,  memories,  sorrows,  experiences,  re- 
grets, wishes,  idealizations  of  sentiment,  which  belong  to 
one  being.    They  are  almost  wholly  individual ;  and  all 
pertake  of  the  strength  and  elevation  of  feeling,  the  "  high 
and  hearted"  sentiment,  of  the  authoress.     Jargon  is 
toipetimes  allowable  in  criticism,  especially  when  it  is 
expressive,  and  therefore  we  make  no  apology  for  sapng 
that   in   her    poems,   "subjectivity  leads   objectivity  in 
chains."  Her  mind  m<xlifies  the  aspect  of  outward  nature, 
and  subordinates  the  appearances  of  thiiifrs  to  tlic  \'nr}'ing 
moods  of  her  sensibility.    She  *ecms  to  see  objects  with 
different  eyes  from  others,  and  to  link  them  with  different 
inward  emotions.  The  faculty  of  observing  things  in  "  dry 
light,"  abstracted  from  her  own  individual  feelings,  she 
docs  not  seem  to  possess,  or,  at  least,  not  to  possess  when 
her  heart  is  in  that  excited  state  from  which   poetry 
firings.    There  arc  no  laws  to  the  ajuilogies  of  the  fancy, 
except  those  unconsciously  acknowledged  in  the  general 
mind,  by  which  nn  object  is  declared  a  false  or  correct 
tymbol  of  a  spiritual  fact,  according  as  it  denies  or  con- 
firms the  healthy  experience  of  thoughtful  or  impulsive 
natures.    Poetry  has  been  defined  as  expression.    The 
poet  fixes,  condenses,  and  embodies  what  is  fleeting  and 
onrealized  to  the  generality  of  minds.    He  gives  form  to 
abstractions,  by  discerning  the  abstract  spirit  which  lies 
hid  in  forms.    In  the  surprise  occasioned  by  linking  to 
some  visible  object  an  unuttered  thought  or  emotion  of  our 
own  minds— or  by  some  subtlety  of  phrase  or  peculiar 
music  of  expression,  giviiig,  as  it  were,  the  very  tone  by 
which  it  can  be  hfard  by  the  heart — the  great  charm  of 
poetry  consists.    The  first  is  an  appeal  to  the  eye,  the 
second  to  the  ear ;  in  both  we  discern  that  another  soul  is 
possessed  of  the  same  thought  or  feeling  which  is  dimly 
perceived  by  our  own,  and  has,  superadded,  the  power  of 
giving  it  adeqiiate  expression.    But  there  are  shades  of 
thought  and  emotion — conditions  and  moods  of  mind — 
peculiar  experiences — which  are  confined  more  tp  indi- 
▼idual  natum;   and  in  their  expression  we  have  less 
interest.    Their  claim  upon  the  attention  arises  principally 
from  the  knowledge  and  affection  we  have  for  the  persons 
whoso  mental  stale  tbey  represent.    They  are  not  likely 
to  be  generally  appreciated,  l»ecau3e  they  deal  with  senti- 
ments, or  mtHlificitioiis  of  sentiment,  not  generally  felt. 
We  find  in  them  objects  associated  with  feelings  which 


our  own  hearts  do  not  echo,  or  which  seem  to  ne  to  have 
no  natural  analogy  with  them.  We  feel  that  tboogfa  they 
may  be  true  relatively  to  the  nature  or  condition  of  the 
poet,  they  are  not  true  tiniversally.  Where  the  power 
used  in  their  expression  is  sufficiently  great  to  create  an 
artificial  sympathy,  the  effect  is  not  enduring.  Tlie  anb- 
jective  nature  of  so  much  of  Mrs.  Butler's  poetTy,  is  so 
far  intereMing  as  it  suggests  her  to  the  mind.  Rend  with 
her  tones,  informed  with  her  qurit,  considered  as  a  record 
of  the  personal  experience  of  one  who  hna  attraeted  ao 
mnch  just  admiration  in  another  department  of  nrt,  and 
whose  mind  has  a  natural  bias  for  the  hennc  and  impas- 
sioned, it  cannot  but  have  attracticms. 

We  think  that  the  poetic  feeling  in  these  poems  is 
greater  than  the  poetic  faculty,  although  the  latter  is  by 
no  means  wanting.  In  many  of  them  there  is  a  rush  and 
sweep  of  sensibility,  not  accon^xinied  by  correqxNiding 
quickness  of  fancy  or  force  of  imagination.  Images  are 
sometimes  seized  upon  without  a  due  regard  to  their  ori* 
ginality  or  novelty,  and  sometimes  without  regard  to  their 
strict  appropriateness,  in  the  hurried  morement  of  the 
author's  feelings.  There  is  some  repetition,  some  wmdi- 
ness,  some  commonplace  in  the  volume.  The  glooes, 
which  is  almost  uniformly  spread  over  the  whole,  is  oAen 
oppressive  from  its  monotony.  Her  feelings  shed  a  sable 
hue  over  outward  things,  and  accommodate  their  appear- 
ances to  her  moods.  Thus  she  speaks  of  the  "  skwdtUriag 
leaves,"  a  forcible  and  fancifhl  epithet,  but  not  one  which 
WDuld  be  suggested  by  any  imagination  not  "  wrapped  in 
thoughts  of  gloom."  In  the  "  Prayer  of  a  Lonely  Heart," 
one  of  the  best  pieces  in  the  volume,  the  sorrow  rises  to 
agony,  and  the  verse  swells  and  rushes  with  the  tumult  of 
passionate  feeling.    In  a  "  Sonnet"  we  are  told  of 

the  sharp  biting  file 
Of  action,  fretting  on  the  tightened  chain 
Of  rough  existence. 

In  an  "  Impromptu"  we  have  the  following  confession : 

Castalia,  famed  of  jrore,  the  spring  divine, 
Apollo's  smile  upon  its  current  wears : 

Moore  and  Anacrcon  found  its  waves  were  wine, 
To  me  it  flows  a  sullen  stream  of  tears. 

In  the  "  Lines  on  a  Sleeping  Child,"  a  subject  which, 
however  much  it  may  inspire  fear  and  trembling  hope, 
would  not  seem  calculated  to  conjure  up  the  dark  and 
bitter  fancies  which  Mrs.  Butler  has  clustered  round  it, 
we  have  many  stanzas  like  these : 

How  oft,  as  day  by  day  life's  burthen  lies 
Heavier  and  darker  on  thy  fainting  soul. 

Wilt  thou  toward  Heaven  turn  thy  weary  eyes. 
And  long  in  bitterness  to  reach  the  goal. 

How  o(i  shall  doubt,  despair  and  anguish  claq> 
Their  knotted  arms  around  thine  aching  brow. 

Oh,  living  soul !  hail  to  thy  narrow  cage ! 

%>irit  of  light,  hail  to  thy  gloomv  cave ! 
Welcome  to  longing  youth,  to  loathing  age. 

Welcome,  immortal,  welcome  to  the  grave ! 

In  another  connection  we  have  a  soimet  on  the  *<  poison- 
ous laurel  leaf,"  according  to  Mrs.  Butler,  a  *<  noisome 
weed"  the  "nightshade  of  the  soul,"  "beneath  whose 
boughs," 

All  fair  and  gentle  buds  hang  withering. 
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In  some  Unef  to  a  tUr, 

that  in  the  pnrple  clouds 
Hang'st  like  a  dew<<lrop  in  a  violet  bed ; 
First  gem  of  eveniiw.  glittering  on  the  thronds 
Mia  whose  dark  toiak  the  day  lies  pale  and  dead, 

the  "  fearfnl  thought"  comes  to  her  that  it  may  be  a  world 
of  sorrow  and  sin  that  she  sees  twinkling  afar  off  in  infi- 
nite space,  jpbrhaps  a  hell,  whose  inhabitants  are  doomed 
to 

Unchanging  wo,  and  endless  misery, 
And  mourning  that  hath  neither  days  nor  hoars ; 

and  a  poem,  whose  sabject  promised  something  more 
hopeful  ends  thus  gloomily : 

Earth  has  one  boon  for  all  her  children— death : 
Open  thy  arms,  oh.  mother !  and  receive  me ! 
Take  off  the  bitter  ourthen  from  the  slave, 
Give  me  my  birthright !  give— the  grave,  the  grave ! 

In  a  *'  Song"  which  precedes  these  lines  to  a  star,  there 
is  a  striking  thought,  introduced,  it  would  seem,  in  the  very 
craft  and  ingenuity  of  misery,  to  darken  the  sky  above  as 
well  as  the  earth  beneath.  The  idea  is,  that  when  we,  in 
the  very  lost  stage  of  despair,  gaze  at  some  bright  orb  that 
rolls  in  beauty  and  splendor  over  our  heads,  to  extract  a 
ray  of  consolation  from  its  contemplation,  the  thought 
should  intrude  itself,  that  perhaps  some  poor  heart, 

aching,  or  breaking,  in  that  distant  sphere. 
Gazes  down  on  this  dark  world,  and  longs  to  aepart 
From  its  own  dismal  home,  to  a  happier  one  here. 

"  The  Parting"  is  a  piece  of  incarnate  gloom. 

The  earth  was  drunk  with  heaven's  tsort, 

And  each  moaning  autumn  breeze 
Shook  the  burthen  of  its  weeping 

Off  the  overladen  trees. 

The  song  of  the  nightingale  makes  her  exclaim,  "  how 
passing  sad !"  and  some  very  beautiful  lines  to  the  melan- 
choly of  its  note,  close  with 

I  prithee,  cease  thy  song !  for  from  my  heart 
Ttiou  hast  made  memory's  bitter  waters  start, 
And  filled  my  weary  eyes  with  the  soul's  rain. 

Indeed  we  are  almost  as  certain  that  most  of  Mrs. 
Butler's  poenis  will  close  with  some  gloomy  thought 
or  fancy,  as  we  are  that  every  obituary  notice  and  "  lanes 
to  a  Dead  Infant"  will  close  with  the  word  heaven.  We 
gladly  acknowledge  that  the  imagination  of  the  authoress 
thrives  on  such  nutriment,  and  that  many  of  her  moat 
powerful  and  beautiful  passages  are  inspired  by  sadnees  j 
but  still  we  could  wish  that  her  note  was  more  varied. 
We  feel  provoked  at  times,  at  the  intrepidity  with  which 
she  confronts  and  overthrows  what  has  the  show  of  hap- 
piness, and  places  sorrow  and  pain  on  its  ruins.  Her 
melancholy  seems  somewhat  like  that  which  has  been 
well  described  as  the  characteristic  of  one  of  the  greatest 
of  poets.  ''  Neither  love  nor  glory,  neither  the  conflicts 
of  the  earth  nor  the  hope  of  heaven  could  dispel  it.  It 
twined  every  consolation  and  every  pleasnre  into  its  own 
nature.  It  resembled  that  noxions  Sardinian  soil  of  which 
the  intense  bitterness  was  said  to  be  perceptible  even  in 
its  honey."  In  the  ease  of  Mrs.  Butler,  however,  we  be- 
lieve this  to  be  a  melancholy,  resulting  not  so  much  from 
the  actnal  contaet  of  sorrow  as  from  its  ideal  oontemplar 
tion.  There  is  no  luxury  finer  than  the  Inznry  of  wo, 
when  it  is  assisted  by  an  ezcnrsive  fancy  and  a  strong 
sensibility.  It  soon  generates  a  talent  for  themistfaUe. 
It  enables  the  mind  to  traverse  aU  creation  in  search  of 
images  and  illustrations  to  adorn  the  hearse  and  the  tomb. 
It  takes  pleasure  in  shutting  out  oonsdation  after  consola- 
tion from  the  soul's  view.  A  felicitous  turn  of  expreMion, 
by  which  sadness  may  be  elicited  from  pleasure,  confers 
as  much  satisfaction  to  the  mind  in  this  state,  as  an  epi- 
gram does  to  a  wit.    We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  indulg- 


ing in  extravagant  hopes  of  bliss,  or  in  allowing  oar  wiAes 
to  overleap  possibility,  bat  still  we  have  often  harbored  a 
desire  to  possess  the  misery,  with  all  its  attendant  eotta- 
sies,  of  many  subjective  poets.  We  think,  although  it 
may  enervate  the  sonl,  and  distort  the  show  of  things, 
that  it  produces  an  inward  delight  to  which  few  real  en- 
joyments are  comparable.  The  sense  of  pleasure  we  have 
in  seeing  a  fine  tragedy  finely  performed,  and  in  synqni- 
thizing  deeply  with  the  sorrows  of  the  characters,  prcrfMbly 
comes  nearest  to  it  in  bliss.  Even  where  sorrow  is  real, 
having  ito  source  in  actual  misfcvtone  or  calamity,  the 
imagination  harmonizes  and  softens,  while  it  exaggerates 
it.    Shelly  tell  us, 

most  men 

Are  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong ; 
They  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  s<Mig. 

The  power  of  fitly  expressing  sorrow  is  often  iu  allevi- 
lion.  It  is  the  sense  of  having  unutterable  wrongs  which 
gives  the  sharpest  pangs.  When  Shakspeare  puts  into 
Hamlet's  mouth  that  magnificent  apostrophe  to  the  ^*  brave 
o'erhanging  firmament,"  he  shows  his  wisdom  in  "y**^"g 
the  grandest  expression  of  the  beauty  of  the  heaveiw  oome 
from  one  to  whom  they  are  seemingly  nothing  but  a  ^'  fool 
and  pestilent  collection  of  vapors." 

Although  we  think  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  Mm. 
Butler's  poems  to  be  too  mournful  and  despairing  for 
general  sympathy,  and  that  her  fancy  works  too  exclu- 
sively in  the  service  of  the  rhetoric  of  sorrow,  we  are  by 
no  means  blind  to  the  merits  of  her  volume.  She  has  a 
deep  feeling  of  the  sublime,  and  a  quick  sense  for  the 
beautiful.  The  impassioned  earnestness  and  nnoonven- 
tional  daring  with  which  she  gives  expression  to  grief, 
constitute  a  wide  difference  between  her  and  the  tribe  of 
wailing  bards,  who  snivel  instead  of  weep,  and  have  not 
energy  enough  fur  anguish.  She  has  no  dnintiness  and 
effeminacy  in  her  nuise.  Her  tone  is  uniformly  high,  loud 
and  heroic.  A  few  extracts,  which  we  take  at  random 
from  her  poems,  will  show,  we  think,  that  her  poetic  feel- 
ing and  power  are  beyond  dispute. 

Oh :  turn  those  eyes  away  from  me ! 

Though  sweet,  yet  fearful  are  their  rays ; 
And  though  they  beam  so  tenderly, 

I  feel,  I  tremble  'neath  their  gaze. 
Oh,  mm  those  eyes  away !  for  though 

To  meet  their  glance  I  may  not  dare, 
I  know  their  light  is  on  my  brow. 

By  the  warm  blood  that  mantles  there. 

In  some  beautiful  lines  "  To  the  Spring,"  the  spirit  of 
hope  is  addressed,  and  suggesto  some  good  images.  We 
wish  that  the  success  of  the  invocation  in  this  case  would 
prompt  many  other  prayers  to  the  same  source  of  joy. 
The  following  fancy  is  fine : 

Thy  breath  is  on  the  waters,  and  they  leap 
From  their  bright  winter-wuven  fetters  free. 

In  a  familiar  epistle,  written  somewhat  jauntily,  there 
is  the  following — 

Hear'st  thou  the  chiming  ocean  tide. 

As  gentlv  on  the  pebbly  beach 
It  lays  its  head,  then  ebbs  away. 

Or  round  the  rocks,  with  nearer  reach. 
Throws  up  a  dood  of  silvery  spray  ? 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  mournfully  beautiful  and 
sweet  in  Mrs.  Butler's  volume,  than  this  on  "  Woman's 
Love." 

A  maiden  meek,  with  solemn,  steadfast  eyes, 

Full  of  eternal  constancy  aiid  faith. 
And  smiling  lips,  through  whose  soft  portal  sighs 

Truth's  holy  voice,  with  ev'ry  balmy  breath. 
So  journeys  she  along  life's  crowded  way. 

Keeping  her  soul's  sweet  counsel  from  all  sight; 
Nor  pomp,  nor  vanity,  lead  her  astray, 

Nor  aught  that  men  call  dazzling,  fair,  or  bright : 
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For  pity,  lonietiines,  dotb  she  puue,  and  itay 
TboM  whom  she  meeteth  moaniing,  for  her  heart 
Knows  well  in  suffering  how  to  bear  its  port. 

Patiently  lives  she  throogh  each  dreary  day, 
Lookinff  with  little  hone  nnto  the  morrow ;      * 
And  stul  she  walketh  oand  in  hand  with  sorrow. 

A  "  Sonnet,'*  on  page  97,  has  a  glow  and  intensity  which 
make  it "  felt  in  the  blood,  and  felt  along  the  heart." 

^There  *s  not  a  fibre  in  mj  trembling  frame 
Tiliat  does  not  vibrate  when  thy  step  draws  near, 
There  *8  not  a  pulse  that  throbs  not  when  I  hear 
Tliy  voice,  thy  breathing,  nay,  thy  very  name. 
When  thou  art  with  me,  everv  sense  seems  dull, 
And  all  I  am,  or  know,  or  feel,  is  thee ; 
My  soul  grows  faint,  my;  veins  run  liquid  flame, 
And  m]r  bewildered  spirit  seems  to  swim 
In  eddying  whirls  of  passion,  dizzily. 
When  thoo  art  gone,  there  creeps  into  my  heart 
A  cold  and  bitter  consciousness  of  pain : 
The  light,  the  warmth  of  life,  with  thee  depart. 
And  I  sit  dreaming  o'er  and  o'er  again 
Thy  greeting  clasp,  thy  parting  louk,  and  tone ; 
And  suddenly  I  wuke — and  am  alone. 

There  are  many  grand  lines  in  the  "  Epistle  from  the 
Rhine,"  some  of  which  we  cannot  forbear  extracting.  In 
this  poem  the  verse  has  a  quicker,  gladder  spring,  and 
there  is  more  variety  and  freshness  of  thought  than  in 
most  of  the  other  pieces  in  the  volume. 

Who  shall  recall  the  shadowy  train 
That,  in  the  magic  light,  my  brain 
Conjured  upon  the  glassy  wave, 
From  castle,  convent,  crag  and  cave  ? 
Down  swept  the  Lorcl  of  AUemain, 
Broad-browed,  dccp-chested  Charlemagne, 
And  his  fair  child,  who  tottering  bore 
Her  lover  o'er  the  treacherous  floor 
Of  new-fallen  snow,  that  her  small  feet 
Alone  might  print  that  tell-tale  sheet. 
Nor  other  trace  show  the  stern  guara. 
The  nightly  path  (>f  Egiiihiird. 
What  waviiig  plumes  and  banners  past, 
With  trumpet  clang  and  bugle  blast, 
Ami  on  the  ni^ht-wind  faintly  borne, 
Strains  from  trial  mighty  hunting-horn, 
"Which  through  these  wixxl.-*,  in  other  da>-s, 
Startled  the  echoes  of  the  chase. 
On  trooped  the  vision :  lord  ojid  dame. 
On  fiery  steed  and  paltry  tame. 
PilgT'ims.  with  palms  and  cockle  shells. 
And  motley  fools,  ^ith  cap  and  bells. 
Princes  and  Counties  Palatine, 
"Who  ruled  and  reveled  on  the  Rhine, 
Abbot  and  monk,  with  many  a  torch. 
Came  winding  from  each  convent  porch, 
And  holy  maids  from  Nonneuwertn, 
In  the  pale  ni(K)nlight  all  came  forth ; 
Thy  love,  Roland,  among  the  rest. 
Her  meek  hands  folded  on  her  breast. 
Her  sad  eyes  turned  to  heav'n,  where  thou 
Once  more  shah  hear  love's  early  vow ; 
That  vow,  which  led  thee  home  again 
From  RonccvttUes'  bloody  plain. 
That  vow,  that  ne*cr  again  was  spoken 
Till  death  the  nun's  drear  oath  had  broken. 

We  take  leave  of  Mrs.  Butler's  volume  with  a  high 
retpect  for  her  fjowers,  and  a  hope  that  this  will  not  be 
her  only  contribution  to  the  literature  of  her  adopted 
country.  No  one  can  read  her  poems  without  feeling 
their  strength  and  beauty.  Few  would  desire  to  review 
her  compositions,  except  in  that  spirit  of  friendly  criticism, 
which  is  tolerant  of  defects  and  warm  in  the  praise  of 
beauties.  We  have  spoken  of  what  we  deemed  the 
blemishes  of  her  volume,  more  on  accotmt  of  the  effect 
we  think  they  will  have  on  its  circulation,  than  of  any 
desire  to  intrude  our  advice  upon  her  attention.  As  it  is, 
we  do  not  think  it  can  be  carefully  read,  in  the  spirit  with 
which  it  was  conceived  by  herself,  without  admiration. 
Many  might  regret  tho  oppressive  and  sorrowful  indi- 
viduality which  is  so  perversely  prominent  in  her  poems, 
but  no  one  can  withhold  his  praise  to  the  pa»!iion  and 
imagination  with  which  it  is  so  often  accompanied. 
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Parker  WUli*.    New  York,  Clark  f  Dutim,  1  vol. 

We  are  glad  that  Mr.  WiUis*s  poems  have  at  last  been 
collected  in  a  form  worthy  of  their  station  in  oar  litera- 
ture. The  present  volume  is  one  of  great  mechanical 
beauty ;  and  although  the  expenditure  of  paper  does  not 
realize  Backbite's  ideal,  of  a  "rivulet  of  tjext  flowing 
through  a  meadow  of  margin,"  the  bordov  of  the  page  are 
still  sufficiently  wide  and  white.  The  type  is  of  a  nze  to 
make  it  welcome  to  all  eyes.  The  book  has  a  laxurious 
appearance  which  harmonizes  well  with  the  rich  fancy 
and  sentiment  spread  all  over  its  pages.  We  can  cordially 
commend  the  volume  to  all  who  desire  a  handsome  md 
complete  edition  of  one  of  our  first  and  most  popular  poets, 
and  most  delightful  of  prose  writers. 

The  first  quality  which  strikes  the  reader  of  Willis's 
poems,  is  their  freedom  and  facility  of  expremion.  He  is 
not  a  man  of  many  words,  and  yet  there  is  none  of  the 
I  hard,  aphoristic  show  of  condensation.  He  seems  to 
write  hurriedly — ^to  take  such  expressions  and  images  as 
fall  readily  in  his  way — ^to  be  careless  of  labored  elegance, 
and  yet  he  is  preserved  by  some  inexplicable  good  fortime 
from  falling  into  meanness,  confusion,  or  harshnesa  of 
language.  His  words  appear  to  drop  or  spring  from  his 
mind  without  effort  or  pain.  His  style  varies  easily  with 
each  change  of  thought  and  emotion,  and  in  ever  charac- 
terized by  grace  and  freedom.  At  times  he  seem  to  be 
on  the  very  verge  of  failure,  but  he  recovers  himself  with 
a  light  ease  and  quickness  of  movement  which  disdains 
the  very  imagination  of  danger.  This  control  over  him* 
self  and  his  expression,  even  while  he  appears  careleai 
both  of  what  he  utters  and  its  mode  of  utterance,  lends  a 
charm  to  his  writings  which  it  is  difficult  to  analyze. 
Tliere  are  few  authors  who  ore  so  perfectly  gifted  with 
the  power  of  expression — with  the  ability  to  do  complete 
justice  to  the  thought  and  emotion  they  possess.  Indeed 
the  fineness  of  Willis's  workmanship  often  blinds  us  to  the 
commonness  of  the  raw^  material.  He  exercises  his  in- 
ventive faculties  as  much  in  the  adornment  and  expressicm 
of  thought  as  in  its  creation.  His  fancy  seems  to  select 
his  words — to  catch  at  those  subtle  terms  which  embody 
not  merely  his  meaning,  but  the  minute  shades  and  tints 
of  his  meaning.  "What  he  himself  says  of  Keats'  "  un- 
reachable delicacy  in  the  use  of  language,"  is  true  to  a 
great  extent  of  his  own  style.  ^'  He  plucks  his  epithets 
from  the  profoundest  hiding  places  of  meaning  and  asso- 
ciation. He  wrote  with  a  nib  inevitable — its  forked  pursuit 
certain  detection  to  the  elusive,  reluctant,  indispensable 
best  word.  The  sense  of  satisfaction  aches  while  yoa  read 
his  poetr>' — so  clear  to  the  bottom  of  the  capability  of 
language  drops  his  plummet-word." 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  turn  over  a  page  of  Willis's  verse 
or  prose  without  lighting  on  illustrations  of  this  verbal 
felicity.  If  an  attempt  were  made  to  separate  his  ideas 
from  his  expression,  and  give  them  in  any  other  language, 
we  should  instantly  feel  that  the  charm  was  gone.  Style 
has  been  called  by  Wordsworth  the  incarnation  of  thought, 
in  opposition  to  the  common  phrase,  that  it  is  the  dress  of 
thought.  This  is  particularly  true  of  Willis.  In  his  dic- 
tion we  have  the  embodiment  of  his  mind  and  character. 
Any  other  style,  or  collocation  of  words,  used  to  express 
the  same  fancies,  feelings  and  individual  characteristies, 
would  be  found  to  be  an  impertinence.  It  would  exprtm 
quite  another  man.  The  subtle  spirit  animating  the  whole 
would  evaporate. 

If,  in  one  word,  we  were  asked  to  express  the  charac- 
teristic of  Willis's  mind,  that  word  would  most  certainly 
be  fancy.  This  seeiuH  to  us  the  predominant  faculty  of  his 
iiature,  and  it  i.i  certninly  most  atliuent  and  mexhaustible 
in  analogies,  in  images,  in  odd  verbal  combiiuttioiis,  in 
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inimitable  tnnui  of  expreMion.  It  worki  with  equal 
facility  and  grace  in  the  •errice  both  of  sentiment  and 
hamor.  It  gives  airiness,  vivacity  and  pictnresqueiiess  to 
his  style,  and  festoons  with  illiutrations  the  commonest 
topic  that  his  pen  t(»iches.  It  lends  to  his  wit  iu  peculiar 
flavor,  and  to  his  sentiment  its  most  delicate  and  winning 
grace  and  sweetness.  It  can  idealize  trifles,  lighter  than 
air,  and  make  them  sparkle  with  superadded  brilliancy. 
With  the  same  ease  it  can  cluster  moumful  images  roimd 
«  sorrow  and  regret.  It  glows  and  glitters  in  the  intensest 
passion,  as  if  it  had  never  furnished  wit  with  a  cunning 
phrase,  or  scattered  its  wealth  over  pertness  and  frippery. 
It  appears  at  home  on  all  themes.  Grave,  gay,  serene, 
sacred,  secular,  loving,  misanthropic,  cosmopolitanr-at 
one  time  with  viw  la  bagatdU  for  its  motto,  at  another 
requieseat  in  pace — ^following  the  bent  of  every  mood  of 
mind,  and  seemingly  as  pleased  with  the  drawing-room  as 
with  nature — the  minion  of  petulance,  of  whim,  of  mirth, 
of  indignation,  of  heartlessuess,  of  heartiness,  of  aflection 
— fleering  at  us  at  one  time  from  the  pedestal  of  fashion, 
at  another,  leaning  heart-broken  over  the  tomb, — flying 
through  space,  and  pitching  itself  back  into  time,  to  gather 
illustrations  for  the  flimsiest  or  most  solemn  theme — 
alwa>'«  active,  acute,  excursive,  tireless — it  seems  the 
most  obedient,  delightful,  merry,  sober,  unscrupulous,  un- 
opiiiionated,  tricksy  Ariel  of  the  mind  ever  placed  in  the 
head  of  a  New  England  Prospero,  to  do  whatever  work  it 
pleased  him  to  impose.  This  pliancy  of  fancy,  though  it 
sometimes  grates  upon  the  sensibility,  and  suggests  the 
idea  of  insincerity,  constitutes  the  singular  fascination  of 
Mr.  Willis's  writings.  Whatever  charges  have  been 
brought  against  ihem,  they  have  never  been  accused  of 
dullness.  As  long  as  he  has  this  sprite  by  him  they  never 
will.  And,  for  our  own  port,  we  do  not  see  cause  for  the 
frequent  allegation  of  heartlessuess.  No  man  is  always 
on  atiltd.  A  life  of  continued  passion,  or  continued  serious- 
ness, would  be  a  short  life.  The  custom  of  poets,  gene- 
rally, is  to  show  only  one  side  and  one  condition  of  their 
minds.  They  rarely  give  us  their  whole  inward  nature, 
but  only  certain  faculties  of  it,  when  those  faculties  are 
wrought  into  intense  excitement.  It  is  this  fact  which 
accounts  in  some  degree  for  the  discrepancy  existing  be- 
tween the  lives  and  the  writings  of  authors.  Far  from 
thinking  that  the  variety  of  moods  observable  in  Willis, 
ranging  as  they  do  from  deep  feeling  to  the  most  careless 
cosmopolitjuiism,  are  proofs  of  insincerity,  we  deem  them 
the  best  evidences  of  truth.  We  have  little  doubt  that  the 
best  things  he  has  written,  serious  or  light,  always  pro- 
ceeded from  the  feeling  uppermost  at  the  time.  Had  he 
written  tragedies  in  his  merriest  moods,  or  kept  to  badi- 
nage in  his  most  sorrowful,  he  would  have  been  really 
guilty  of  the  charge,  no  matter  how  consistent  in  gloom 
or  glee  his  published  compositions  might  have  been.  It 
would  be  an  improvement,  in  strictness  of  definition,  at 
least,  to  say,  not  that  he  is  insincere,  but  that  he  is  versa- 
tile ;  and  his  sincerity  consists  in  making  his  writings  an 
image  of  his  mind.  In  his  own  words  is  the  vHioIe  secret — 
"  Oh,  from  the  different  stories  of  the  mind— from  the 
settled  depths  and  from  the  eflisnrefcent  rarface— how 
diflerent  looks  the  world!— of  what  different  stuff  and 
worth  the  link  that  binds  us  to  it !" 

With  this  versatility  of  faculty  and  feeling  and  fearless- 
ness in  iu  cxprMsion,  and  this  aflluence  and  pliancy  of 
fancy,  we  must  of  course  expect  in  a  volume  of  Willis's 
poems,  not  only  variety,  but  sometimes  contradiction,  in 
thought  and  sentiment.  To  one  who  is  not  tolerant  of 
clashing  ideas  and  emotions  in  poets,  however  much  ex- 
perience may  show  their  naturalness,  it  may  seem  strange 
that  the  author  of  "  Absalom"  should  have  written  "  Lady 
Jane,"  or  that  there  should  be  but  a  few  pages  journey 


from  "Dawn"  to  "Helen  in  a  Huff."  To  us  it  appears 
but  a  change  in  position,  or  object,  or  tone  of  feeling. 
Tiliere  are  times  when  we  are  all  philanthropists,  and 
other  periods  when  we  are  all  misanthropes.  Frivolity 
and  meditation,  sentiment  and  mockery,  pride  and  abase- 
ment, principle  and  whim,  enthusiasm  and  nonchalance, 
are  registered  in  the  experience  of  all  minds.  There  are 
moments  when  our  souls  are  thrilled  and  awed  by  the 
spirit  of  devotion ;  there  are  moments  when  they  are  torn 
and  convulsed  with  passion;  there  are  moments  when 
they  are  caught  ai^  charmed  with  frippery  and  fashion. 
A  man  writing  continually,  and  at  the  same  time  writing 
naturally,  is  pretty  sure  to  give  expressimi  to  all  three  of 
these  states  of  mind.  At  one  time  he  appears  all  devotion ; 
at  another  all  passion ;  at  another  all  worldliuess ;  and  in 
this  he  is  as  consistent  as  human  nature.  His  insincerity 
would  be  shown  in  a  parrot-like  repetition  of  the  phrase- 
ology of  one  state  of  mind  while  he  was  really  in  its 
opposite. 

Mr.  Willis's  sacred  poems,  most  of  them  the  productions 
of  his  youth,  have  probably  been  the  most  extensivetf 
circulated  of  his  writings.  Many  of  them  have  ^on  the 
honor  of  an  admittance  into  school-books.  Every  boy  can 
repeat  "  The  Leper"  and  "  Hagar  in  the  Wilderness." 
This  wide  popularity  is  not  more  owing  to  the  subjects 
than  to  their  mode  of  treatment.  With  some  faults,  and 
possibly  some  affectations,  hardly  discernible  unless  ex- 
amined for  the  purpose  of  detecting  them,  their  general 
tone  is  high,  pure  and  holy.  The  flowing  harmony  of  the 
blank  verse,  in  which  most  of  these  poems  ore  written, 
evinces  how  early  he  had  mastered  the  mechanism  of  his 
art.  The  delicacy  in'  the  use  of  language,  arooimting  at 
times  to  daintiness,  which  they  display,  show  that  his 
command  of  the  niceties  of  expression  was  an  early  acqui- 
sition, or  that  he  was  "to  the  manner  bom."  Of 
poems  so  well  known  it  would  be  useless  to  speak 
much  at  length.  "A  Child's  First  Impression  of  a 
Star,"  "The  Belfry  Pigeon,"  "The  Widow  of  Nain,'* 
are  among  the  roost  popular.  No  one  can  read  any  of 
these  youthful  pieces  without  observing  their  naturalness. 
The  very  faults  mingled  with  their  excellences  are  signs 
of  their  truth,  for  they  are  illustrations  of  individual 
characteristics.  The  feeling  in  the  poems  gushes  worm 
and  full  from  the  heart.  There  is  no  appearance  of  labor, 
in  churning  up  emotions  for  the  occasion.  The  atmo- 
sphere of  beauty,  which  surrounds  them  all,  is  likewise 
a  pure  emanation  from  the  soul.  The  lines  "To  My 
Mother  from  the  Appenines,"  and  the  "  Lines  on  Leav- 
ing Europe,"  among  the  most  recent  of  his  serious  pieces, 
are  beautiful  tributes  of  affection. 

The  poems  of  passion  in  this  collection  are  mostly  the 
products  of  Mr.  Willis's  riper  experience  of  life,  and  dis- 
play to  greater  advantage  the  extent  of  his  intellectual  le- 
sources.  They  are  of  various  degrecM  of  merit  and  popa- 
hirity.  Of  the  long  poems  we  like  "  Lord  Ivon  and  Hit 
Daughter"  best.  The  intensity  of  passion,  the  swiA,  sharp 
expression,  the  clear,  i^t  imagery  of  the  piece,  are  ad- 
mirable both  for  their  excellence  and  their  appropriata- 
ness.  The  diction  of  this  dramatic  sketch  would  alooa 
be  sufficient  to  stamp  Mr.  Willis  as  an  artistic  poet.  The 
felicity  with  which  the  movement  of  the  verse  obey*  the 
varying  impulses  of  feeling,  and  the  (skill  evinced  in  per^ 
vading  the  fancy  with  the  predominant  passion,  are  of 
high  merit.  "Melanie"  displays  uncommon  power  of 
description,  great  sweetness  and  force  of  style,  and  a  do- 
minion over  the  softest  as  well  as  the  intensest  feelings  of 
the  heart.  The  verse  lingers,  trips,  sweeps,  or  rushes 
along,  as  the  sentiment  of  the  moment  dictates.  "The 
Dying  Alchemist,"  "  Parrhasius,"  "  The  Scholar  of  Thebat 
Ben  Khoral,"  "  The  Wife's  Appeal,"  "  To  a  Face  Be- 
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lored,"  are  forcible  in  ooncepUoo,  contun  many  lines  of 
great  beauty  and  power,  and  for  their  general  execntimi 
deaerre  lagii  praiae.  It  woold  be  easy  to  select  at  random 
paatages  from  these  which  woald  make  the  fortone  of 
eommon  rhymers.  In  all  we  perceive  that  felicity  and 
fiidlity  of  ezpreieion,  that  delicate  tact  and  "  nib  ineri- 
lable"  in  choosing  the  best  phrase,  that  affluence  and 
ijaickness  of  fancy,  ^diioh  we  have  already  noticed.  The 
verse  also  has  a  continuity  and  flow  which  makes  it  read 
often  like  exquisitely  balanced  and  harmoiu(Kis  prose.  The 
lines  melt  into  each  other  wiih  grace  and  ease,  and  the 
thought  or  emotion  expressed  is  never  split  up  into  tcn- 
tyllaUe  pieces,  in  order  to  satisfy  that  pedantry  of  sound, 
which  demands  that  the  termination  of  each  line  shall  be 
dialiiietly  apparent  to  every  ear. 

We  cannot  refrain  extracting  a  few  sentences  in  illus- 
tration (rf*  tome  of  the  qualities  we  have  indicated.  It  is 
difficult  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Willis  by  these  solitary  gems 
of  thought  and  fancy,  plucked  carelessly  from  their  casing, 
•8  in  the  original  setting  they  depend  so  much  for  their 
effect  upon  their  connection  with  the  general  flow  and  feel- 
ing of  the  poems  in  which  they  shine. 

His  only  wealth  a  book  of  |>oetry. 

With  which  he  daily  crept  into  the  sun, 

To  cheat  sharp  pains  with  the  bewildering  dreams 

Of  beauty  he  had  only  read  of  there. 


-She  sat  enthroned 


Anud  the  court ;  and  never  twilight  star 
Sprang  with  such  sweet  surprise  upon  the  eye 
As  she  with  her  rare  beauty  on  the  gaze 
Of  the  gay  multitude. 


-She  broke  my  heart 


As  kindly  as  the  fisher  hooks  the  worm — 
Pitying  me  the  while. 

Oh !  they  had  made  her  even  ns  themselves ; 
And  her  young  heart  was  colder  than  the  sUib 
Unsuuu'd  beneath  Pentelicus. 

I  look  upon  a  face  ns  fair 

As  ever  made  a  lip  of  heaven 
Falter  amid  its  music  prayer. 

Kii^  of  the  heart's  deep  mysteries ! 

Your  words  have  ^%nngs  like  lightning  wave ! 
This  hour,  o'er  hills  and  distant  sea», 
They  fly,  like  flower-seeds,  on  the  breeze, 

And  sow  the  world  with  love ! 

The  air 


Is  like  a  breathing  from  a  rarer  world ; 

It  has  come  over  gardens,  and  the  flowers 
Tliat  kissed  it  are  betrayed ;  for  as  it  parts 
With  its  invisible  finders  ray  loose  hair 
I  know  it  has  been  trifling  with  the  rose. 
And  st(X)ping  to  the  violet.    There  is  joy 
For  all  Grxl's  creatures  in  it.    The  wet  leaves 
Are  stirring  at  its  touch,  and  birds  are  singing, 
As  if  to  breathe  were  music,  and  the  grass 
Sends  up  its  modest  odor  with  the  dew, 
Like  the  small  tribute  of  humility. 


-The  gem 


That  sparkles  in  your  hair  imprisons  lifht 
Drunk  in  the  flaming  Orient ;  and  gold 
Waits  on  the  bidding  of  those  girlish  lips 
In  measure  that  Aladdin  never  knew. 

Every  reader  of  Mr.  Willis  is  aware  that  passages  like 
these  are  almost  the  common  products  of  his  muse. 

There  are  some  poems,  in  this  collection,  illustrative  of 
the  peculiar  vein  of  wit  and  humor  which  sparkle  in  Mr. 
Willis's  prose.  They  are  of  differ ent  degrees  of  merit, 
but  all  bear  the  mark  of  his  versatile  though  individual 
mind.  His  wit  is  a  faculty  tolerant  of  the  errors  and 
weaknesses  it  delights  to  expose.  It  plaj's  round  its  vic- 
tim, pats  him,  fleers  at  him,  laughs  at  him,  pricks  him,  and 
yet  views  him  with  a  feeling  of  kindliness.    Willis  is  too 


good-humored  for  severe  satire,  unlefli  proiroked  by  i 
der  directed  against  blmself.  He  is  most  felicitous  whei 
he  touches  the  foibles  ai^  affectations  of  social  life,  tad 
an>lands,  with  sly  irony,  its  selfishness  and  shallow  fe^ 
ing.  He  gives  the  impression  that  he  is  a  man  liviag  a 
the  world,  and  getting  a  living  by  the  world,  and  there- 
fore willing  to  take  it  as  it  goes,  although  he  is  careful  to 
inform  us  that  he  is  not  deceived  by  its  "  gilded  seeming,** 
or  its  unreal  mockeries.  The  insight  into  the  eoamiOB 
springs  of  human  action,  which  his  writings  ^play,  is 
quite  remarkable  in  a  poet  with  so  warm  a  feeling  for  the 
ideal.  Those  who  are  contented  with  the  brilliam  fri- 
volity of  some  portions  of  his  compositions,  and  denre  to 
see  no  more  in  them  than  floats  airily  on  the  enrface 
'*  pleased  with  their  rattles,  and  tidded  with  their  stiwa," 
—can  hardly  appreciate  the  satire  which  so  often  mdei^ 
lies  their  whimsicalities,  and  the  bitter  good  sense  which 
is  hid  in  their  light  and  grotesque  fopperies. 

The  poem  of  "  Lady  Jane,'*  written  in  the  metre  of 
"  Don  Juan,"  and  aiming  at  a  jaunty  blending  of  senti- 
ment and  cynicism,  is  the  best  of  Mr.  Willis's  semi-lm- 
morons  poems.  We  wish  that  he  had  completed  the  d^ 
sign  with  which  he  evidently  commenced.  It  is  now 
little  more  than  a  brilliant  fragment,  and  is  closed  by  the 
reader  with  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction.  It  contains  much 
wit,  fancy,  eloquence  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  but 
little  completeness.  We  admire,  however,  its  geaenl 
animation,  and  the  brisk,  dare-devil  metrical  intrepidity  of 
its  movement.  It  has  some  personalities,  and  some  feeble* 
neases,  which  we  could  wish  out  of  it,  but  portions  of  it 
are  in  Willis's  finest  style.  The  following  staniMs,  oa 
Mrs.  Norton's  singing,  would  save  it,  if  it  contained  no* 
thing  else  of  value : 

She  had  a  low,  sweet  brow,  with  fringed  lakes 

Of  an  unfathom'd  darkness  couch'd  below ; 
And  parted  on  that  brow  in  jetty  flakes. 

The  raven  hair  swept  back  with  wavy  flow. 
Rounding  a  head  of  such  a  shane  as  makes 

The  old  Greek  marble  with  the  goddess  glow. 
Her  nostril's  breaching  arch  might  threaten  storm- 
But  love  lay  in  her  lips,  all  hushed  and  warm. 

And  small  teeth,  glittering  white,  and  cheek  whose  red 
Seem'd  Pas.Mun,  there  asleep,  in  rosy  nest : 

And  neck  set  on  as  if  to  bear  a  head — 
May  be  a  lily,  may  be  Juno's  crest — 

So  lightly  sprang  it  trom  its  snow-white  bed ! 
So  proudly  r«Kle  above  the  swelling  breast ! 

And  motion,  effortless  as  stars  awaking 

And  melting  out,  at  eve,  and  morning's  breaking. 

And  song — for  in  those  kindling  lips  there  lay 
Music  to  "w'mj^  all  utterance  outward  breaking, 

As  if  upon  the  ivory  teeth  did  play 
Angels,  who  caught  the  words  at  their  awaJcing, 

And  sped  them  with  sweet  melwlies  away — 
The  hearts  of  those  who  listened  with  them  taldng* 

Oi'  proof  to  this  last  fact  there 's  little  lack ; 

Ana  Jules,  poor  lad !  ne'er  got  his  truant  rack ! 

In  reading  Willis's  productions,  we  are  struck  with  the 
intellectual  courage  they  evince.  In  his  expression  of 
himself,  he  is  careless  of  what  "  Mrs.  Grundy  will  say,** 
or  what  Miss  Betty  will  say.  In  literature  he  ever  di^ 
plays  the  quiet  self-possession  of  one  who  has  "  the  free- 
dom of  the  city."  He  manages,  without  bluster  or  bravado, 
to  write  out  his  feelings  and  his  whims,  and  cas^lessly  to 
leave  the  result  to  fortune.  He  is  troubled  with  no  fear- 
not  even  the  fear  of  his  own  reputation.  He  has  paid  the 
usual  penalties  of  fame — received  numerous  malignant 
hints  to  be  more  cautious  and  hypocritical  in  the  exjires- 
sion  of  his  mind,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Through  all  the 
mutations  of  his  popularity,  through  detraction,  sarcaam 
and  hatred,  he  has  preserved  an  openness,  a  freedom  from 
cant,  a  good-humored  carelessneM  of  misrepresentation, 
quite  uncommon  in  the  irritable  tribe  to  which  he 
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And  ia  this  he  has  done  wuely.  He  poaeeMet,  more  per- 
haps than  any  American  author,  the  fympathieB  of  his 
readers.  He  mingles  with  them,  instead  of  UAing  hinnelf 
above  them.  By  being  willing  to  make  them  his  confi- 
dants, he  gains  their  confidence.  The  very  faulta-  which 
criticism  would  decry,  only  knit  him  closer  to  the  public. 
Here,  they  say,  we  have  a  man  who  is  playing  no  game 
to  win  our  respect  by  speaking  to  us  from  a  transient  ele- 
vation, ami,  though  we  do  u't  approve  of  all  he  says,  we 
like  the  sincerity  of  his  utterance.  The  fine  essays  that 
appear  weekly  in  the  New  Mirror,  hi  which  his  fancy 
oAen  creates  a  world  of  amusement  out  of  nothing,  are  ex- 
amples of  this  genial  quality.  We  trust  that  he  will  make 
a  selection  from  these,  and  publish  them  in  a  separate 
volume.  Such  a  book  woukl  contain  some  of  the  most 
pleasing  essays  in  the  language.  Indeed  a  collection  of 
his  best  prose  writings  would  be  almost  as  certain  of  as 
large  a  circulation  as  the  present  edition  of  his  poems,  if 
issued  in  a  style  of  similar  elegance. 


A  AVtr  SfXTxt  of  the  Agf.    Edited  by  R.  H.  Horru,    New 
York  :  Harper  ^  Brothers.    1  t?o/.,  12ino. 

This  book  is  to  be  praised  for  the  difficulties  it  has  mas- 
tered, as  well  as  for  its  merit  as  a  literar}'  production.  It 
contains  critical,  biographical,  and,  in  some  cases,  personal 
notices  of  the  eminent  English  men  and  English  women 
of  the  present  day,  all  of  whom  have  their  own  set  of 
admirers,  their  own  codes  of  criticism,  their  ^wn  cliques 
of  friends,  and  their  own  whims,  bigotries,  and  vanities. 
The  olMtacles  in  the  way  of  a  successful  treatment  of 
such  a  design,  by  one  who  lives  among  the  authors  of 
whom  he  treats,  and  participates  in  many  of  their  preju- 
dices, is  obvious  at  the  first  glance.  In  England,  the  ani- 
mosities of  party,  the  jealousy  of  cliques,  personal  hostility, 
social  bickerings,  wounded  pride,  oflcnded  vanity,  all 
ufTcct  the  opinions  which  writers  express  for  each  other, 
nnd  which  critics  express  for  writers.  The  authors  no- 
ticed in  Mr.  Home's  book  are  still  living,  most  of  them 
subject  to  public  and  private  prejudices,  ami  each  of  them 
possessing  some  traits  of  character  which  require  fairness 
and  acumen  in  the  critic  to  be  rightly  analyzed  and  esti- 
mated. It  is  useless  in  such  a  book  to  expect  strictly  im- 
partial criticism.  Mr.  Home  is  a  spiritualist,  and  must 
necessarily  look  at  literature,  to  a  great  extent,  from  his 
own  point  of  view.  He  must,  at  times,  sink  the  judge  in 
the  advocate.  But,  estimating  the  work  with  reference 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  it  would  be  imjtist  to 
deny  its  great  merit.  There  may  be  exceptions  taken  to 
separate  criticisms,  some  of  the  authors  may  be  thought  to 
be  placed  too  high  aixl  others  too  low  in  the  sliding  scale 
of  fame,  but  the  general  character  of  the  whole  work  is 
tolerant,  catholic,  and  acute. 

The  critism  on  Dickens,  though  it  has  at  times  a  patron- 
izing air,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  suggests  the  "  Me- 
moirs of  P.  P.,  Clerk  of  the  Parisli,"  is  the  best  account  of 
his  genitis  we  have  ever  seen.  The  source  of  his  p(^a- 
larity,  and  the  high  mental  and  moral  qualities  exercised 
in  his  writings,  are  accurately  distinguished.  The  notice 
of  Bulwer  has  some  faults,  springing,  as  we  should  think, 
from  personal  prejudice.  A  high  statiou  is  awarded  him  as 
a  novelist,  but  too  low  an  estimate  is  taken  on  his  dramas. 
"  Zanoni"  is  praised  very  warmly  as  **  a  truly  original 
work ;  a  finished  design ;  embodying  a  great  principle,  and 
pervaded  by  a  leading  idea."  #  •  #  «'  A  certain  pecu- 
liarity of  style  has  laid  it  open  to  the  charge  of  imitation, 
and  many  of  the  ideas  and  sentiments  gathered  from  Plato, 
from  Schiller,  Richter,  and  Goethe,  have  induced  superfi- 
cial readers  to  deem  it  a  compilation.  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer 
has  been  heard  to  declare  his  opinion  that  it  was  quite 


fair  to  take  any  thing  from  an  older  author— if  yon  could 
improve  it."  When  Bulwer  took  the  character  of  Made- 
line, in  "  Eugene  Aram,"  from  Scott's  Minna  Troil,  did  he 
improve  it  ?  The  notices  of  Macaulay  and  Talfourd  are 
principally  valuable  as  biographies.  We  are  told  that  the 
article  on  Milton,  which  obtained  Macaulay  so  much 
reputation,  hardly  contains  a  sijigle  paragraph  which  his 
mature  judgment  approves.  Thomas  IiigoUby  is  treated 
with  considerable  sharpness,  in  a  criticism  of  much  truth 
and  vigor  of  compositiim.  The  conclusion  of  this  verbal 
flagellation  is  pithy  and  to  the  purpose.  ,"T}ie  present 
age  is  bad  enough  without  such  assistance.  AVherefort 
an  iron  hand  is  now  laid  upon  tlie  shoulder  of  Thomas  In- 
goUrtiy,  and  a  voice  murmurs  in  his  ear,  <  Brother  !--iio 
more  of  this.'"  Harriet  Martineau  and  Mrs.  Jameson 
are  well  contrasted  and  felicitously  drawn.  The  yoking 
together  of  Wordsworth  and  Iieigh  Hunt,  may  not  please 
the  lovers  of  either.  The  l.itier  we  think  is  too  much 
praised,  or  rather  pufled.  Carlyle,  Henry  Taylor,  Sheri- 
dan Knowles,  Macready,  Landor,  the  Howitts,  Hood, 
Hook,  Mrs.  Shelley,  Aiiuworth,  are  treated  with  varioui 
degrees  of  fairness  and  ability,  and  aflTord  abundant  Txm» 
terials  for  meditation.  * 

The  criticism  on  Tennyson  is  perhaps  the  most  labored 
and  subtle  which  the  book  contains.  A  very  elevated 
rank  is  claimed  for  him.  A  theory  of  poetry  is  invented 
for  his  convenience,  aitU  some  poets  are  sacrificed  to  his 
munes.  We  conrunend  it  to  the  s«^>ber  attention  of  all  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  laughing  at  Tennyson  as  a 
senseless  mystic  and  professor  of  imreason ;  and  particu- 
larly to  our  pleasant  friend  who  "  does"  the  damning  for 
the  Southern  Literary  Messenger.  It  is,  altogether,  the 
most  sympathizing  and  most  analytical  review  of  Tenny- 
son which  has  apeared,  and,  with  some  abatements  for  ex- 
aggeration, the  most  searching  and  correct.  The  writer 
evolves  from  the  writings  of  the  pout  the  laws  by  which 
he  judges  of  thc-ni.  Whore  a  poet  is  a  truly  original  man 
of  genius,  and  possesses  such  a  combination  of  qtmlities 
as  necessarily  leads  him  away  from  common  modes  of  ex- 
pression and  c(»nimon  codes  of  criticism,  this  course  is 
evidently  more  proper  than  to  apply  to  him  laws  deduced 
from  other  works,  illustrative  of  other  points  of  character 
and  conditions  of  feeling,  and  intended  to  serve  quite  an- 
other purpose.  A  critic  who  would  judge  of  Tennyson's 
"(Enone"  as  he  woiUd  judge  of  MacauUiy's  "Lays  of 
Rome,"  would  act  about  as  wisely  as  if  he  condemned 
Wordsworth  out  of  Pope  and  Shakspeare  out  of  Sophocles. 

Those  who  desire  to  know  a  great  deal  about  living  En- 
glish authors,  not  easily  learned  from  their  writings,  should 
obtain  Mr.  Home's  book.  It  not  only  contains  much  just 
and  philosophic  criticism,  expressed  with  cousideraUe 
force  and  felicity,  but  gives  anecdotes  and  traits  of  chn- 
racter  which  are  not  elsewhere  to  be  obtained. 


Religion  in  America  ;  or  an  Account  of  the  Origin^  Progrus^ 
Relatiim  to  the  Sfotc,  and  Present  Condition  of  the  Evem- 
gtlieal  Churches  in  the  United  SlaUs.  With  Notices  of  the 
Unevangelieal  DenomittationSf  by  Robert  Bairdf  Author  of 
L'lmto  de  ligliu  arse  Vetat  dans  la  NoveUe  AngleUm, 
Harper  f  Brothers^  New  York. 

This  work  has  been  before  us  for  some  time,  and  would 
have  received  an  earlier  notice,  but  that  its  grave  end 
elaborate  character  required  a  careful  perusal.  It  is  a  re- 
print from  an  English  edition,  which  has  received  very 
great  favor  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  Indeed,  it  if 
evident  that  the  work  was  written  to  answer  the  inquiries 
of  European  Christians  and  moral  economists,  and  we  are 
grateful  to  the  author  for  the  calm,  convincing  and  de- 
termined manner  m  which  he  has  vindicated  the  character 
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The  Potts  and  Poetry  of  Ameriea^  with  a  Historical  In- 
troductioiff  by  Rufus  W.  Grisrvold.  Voius  of  the  Nighty 
and  Other  Poetnfj  by  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 
Poems^  by  William  Cullen  Bryant.  Teeumseh ;  or  the 
West  Thirty  Years  Since^  a  poem  by  George  H.  Colton. 
Washington^  a  National  Poem." 

Under  this  head  ihe  London  Foreign  Quarterly  Re- 
view contains  a  vulgar  and  abusive  article,  not  so  much 
on  American  literature  as  on  American  laws  and  insti- 
tution«(.  The  Foreign  Quarterly  has,  for  several  years 
back,  and  ever  since  the  fraudulent  l»ankruptcy  of  Mr. 
Richter,  to  whom  it  is  indebted  for  its  existence,  ex- 
hibited such  manifest  symptoms  of  decay,  that  it  be- 
came necessary  for  its  conductors  to  truckle  to  the  ;  his  perceptive  faculties  are  sufficiently  strong  to  seize 
worst  feelings  of  the  parlor  readers  of  England  to  on  individual  qualities ;  but  his  mind  is  not  of  that  philo- 
drag  out  a  weak  and  sickly  existence.  When  the  j  soph  ical  cast  which  is  necessary  to  a  proper  apprecia- 
Foreign  Quarterly  conlined  itself  strictly  to  foreign  tion  of  wa/w^w/ characteristics,  either  in  the  manners 
literature,  it  was  sufficiently  poor  to  be  laid  aside;  j  and  customs  of  a  people,  or  in  their  literature.  He 
for,  w^hile  the  more  educated  classes  of  England  al-  |  never,  for  a  single  moment,  carries  his  investigations 
ways  looked  upon  it  as  an  exceedingly  doubtful  au-  below  the  mere  surface  of  things;  he  gives  the  reader 
thority,  it  commanded  neither  the  respect  nor  the  at-  ,  no  insight  into  the  causes  of  phenomena ;  he  does  not 
tention  of  the  literati  on  the  continent.  But  now  that  ,  even  classify  these  phenomena,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
it  has  opened  its  pages  to  that  particular  portion  of .  some  general  conclusion,  but  appears  content  with 
partisan  warfare  which  is  spurned  by  the  Qucurterly  j  flinging  a  term  of  reproach  at  each,  without  being 
and  Blackwood's,  as  inadmissible  in  good  company. 


the  Foreign  Quarterly  we  here  allude  to,  can  donbt 
the  fact  that  it  wtLs  written  by  a  person  as  little  quali- 
fied to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  national  literature 
of  a  country,  as  he  is  capable  of  seizing  the  national 
characteristics  of  a  people.  He  lacks  for  either  a 
proper  standard  of  comparison ;  for,  in  all  his  re- 
marks about  America  and  her  literature,  he  does  not 
even  once,  by  accident,  refer  to  aught  but  what  is 
English ;  and,  even  where  he  obtrudes  on  the  reader 
his  wearisome  English  compari.sons,  his  remarks  are 
trivial  as  his  style,  and  the  whole  current  of  his  pre- 
dominant ideas.  The  English  critic  of  American 
poetry  has  just  talent  enough  to  be  a  genre  painter ; 


it  has  justly  fallen  into  contempt.  While  Blackwood's 
and  the  Quarterly  speak  the  views  of  the  party,  and, 
in  a  measure,  set  the  fashions  of  the  day,  the 
Foreign  Quarterly  is  content  with  acting  the  part  of  a 
toady  to  its  powerful  colleagues.  The  criticism  of 
the  former  assumes  in  the  latter  the  more  congenial 
form  of  low-bred  abuse. 

The  conductors  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly  are  pro- 
bably convinced  that  there  must  be  as  many  difTerent 
grades  of  literature  as  of  society ;  and,  with  that  pecu- 
liar modesty  for  which  the  English  have  always  been 
distinguished,  selected  for  themselves  that  which  most 
suited  their  condition  in  life,  and  their  standing  in  the 
world  of  letters.  Xo  one  who  has  read  the  article  of  I  lishers 
5 


particularly  nice  in  his  selection ;  for,  to  judge  from 
the  elegance  of  his  diction,  he  has  never  been  in  a 
habit  of  mixing  with  that  class  of  English  society 
which  makes  a  certain  degree  o(  attention  to  form  a 
necessary  condition  of  its  intercourse.  Were  the  im- 
sparing  critic  of  American  poets  and  poetry  a  dealer 
in  calicoes,  he  could  not  be  more  zealous,  nor  more 
ill-bred  in  disparaging  the  manufactures  of  a  rival 
establishment  than  he  has  shown  himself  in  his  paper, 
in  the  Foreign  Quarterly,  in  reference  to  our  literature. 
His  whole  essay,  the  very  animus  of  his  critique,  par- 
takes of  this  commercial  spirit,  and  we  shrewdly  sus- 
spect  that  his  cast igat ion  of  American  authors  was 
**  done  to  order,"  and  paid  for  by  the  London  pub- 
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"  American  poetry/'  he  says,  "  always  remindB  us" 
(him)  "  of  the  advertiflement  in  the  newspapers  headed 
*  The  Best  Substitute  for  Silver'— if  it  be  not  the 
genuine  thing,  it  '  looks  just  as  handsome,  and  is 
miles  out  of  sight  cheaper.' " 

Our  critic  does  not  appear  to  like  this  American  no- 
tkn  cf  going  into  the  manufacture  of  "  cheap  arti- 
cles''— the  secret  of  the  unexampled  prosperity  of 
England ;  for,  if  we  mistake  not  the  man,  he  himself 
commenced  his  career  with  a  successful  "shilling" 
publication,  or  rather  as  "  a  penny-a-liner"  for  a  Lon- 
don newspaper.  He  knows  from  experience  the 
practical  advantages  derived  from  adapt  ii^  himself 
and  his  works  to  the  capacity  of  the  largest  number, 
and  is,  from  that  very  reason,  disposed  to  encourage 
a  diffisrent  kind  of  business  in  others. 

"  We  are  Oair  from  regarding  it  as  a  just  ground  of 
reproach  to  the  Americans,"  8a>'s  the  same  high- 
minded  commercial  agent  of  the  London  booksellers, 
''  that  their  poetry  is  little  better  than  a  far-off  echo  of 
the  father-land,  but  we  think  it  m  a  reproach  to  them 
that  they  should  be  eternally  thrusting  their  preten- 
sion to  the  poetical  character  in  the  face  <^  educated 
nations." 

Apart  from  the  exceeding  vulgarity  in  which  this 
thought  is  conceived,  we  would  ask,  what  civilized 
people,  or  what  gtntlfmaii  has  ever  complained  about 
the  literary  or  poetical  pretension  of  any  nation  being 
"thrust  in  his  face?"  Who  cares  what  A  and  B 
think  of  their  waret),  except  the  man  who  keeps  the 
opposition  shop  o\'cr  the  way,  and  takes  care  to  ad- 
vertise in  the  papers  that  "ever)-  box  not  marked 
with  his  signature  is  counterfeit." 

It  is  usual  in  literar)'  criticisms  to  refer  to  the 
eternal  staadard  of  the  classics,  or  to  the  standard 
works  of  modem  writers  generally,  without  national 
distinctiun ;  but  our  critic's  erudition  does  nut  seem  to 
be  el)ual  to  this  task.  He  prefers,  like  other  English 
shopmen,  to  exhibit  a  printed  catalogue  of  his  recent 
manufactures,  *'  all  shining  and  fashionable,  and  suit- 
able to  the  taste  of  the  quality,"  and  then  to  challenge 
his  ri\'als  (as  he  conceives  them)  for  a  similar  \'aricty 
of  productiiHi. 

"Within  the  same  period,  (SO  years,)"  he  exclaims, 
with  the  same  triumphant  exultation  with  which  a 
quack  at  an  Italian  fair  points  to  his  own  picture  as 
that  of  the  greatest  living  physician,  "  England  has 
given  birth  to  Bums,  Blocnnfield,  Byron,  Coleridge, 
Shelley,  Keats,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Moore,  Crabbe, 
Wilson,  Campbell,  Rogers,  Scott,  Montgomery,  Barry 
Cornwall,  Leigh  Hunt,  Joanna  Baillie,  Tennyson, 
Talfourd,  Knowles,  Ingolsby,  and  others  who  live  in 
the  world's  memory,  and  who  were  oppressed  by  a 
difliculty  from  which  America,  as  a  nation  with  man- 
ners and  inspirations  of  her  own,  was  exempt — that 
of  having  been  preceded  by  an  illustrious  set  of  poets 
who  had  already  occupied  so  large  a  space  as  to 
render  it  a  work  of  genius  in  itself  to  strike  into  'fresh 
fields,  and  pastures  new.' " 

Here  our  itnpartial  critic  gives  the  death-blow  to  his 
own  reasoning,  if  this  figure  of  speech  be  admissible 
in  reference  to  his  vulgar  remarks  about  the  origin 
and   progress  of  America.     He    labors  very  hard, 


throughout  his  whole  insignificinf  paper,  to  prove 
that  the  manner  in  which  this  cootineBt  was  settled, 
and  the  elements  of  its  crvilixatioD,  were  such  as 
must,  naturally,  have  been  hostile  to  the  creation  and 
Gultivatioo  of  poetry ;  yet,  in  the  sune  breath,  this 
ill-bred  literary  English  shopkeeper  enters  "man- 
ners and  inspirations  of  our  own"  to  our  debit,  m 
order  to  increase  the  commercial  balance  in  fiivor  of 
the  Bloomfields,  the  Wilsons,  the  Ingolsbys,  &c! 
As  if  the  whole  modem  literature  of  Europe  were 
not  engrafted  on  the  ancienls— as  If  Sophocles  bad  not 
lived  before  Shakspeare,  and  Dante  before  Milton ; 
and  as  if ,  in  fine,  the  American  poets  were  noteqaally 
"  preceded  by  an  illustrious  race  of  poets,"  and,  m 
addition  to  this,  "  oppressed,"  at  home  and  abroad, 
with  such  idle  and  senseless  comparisons  as  our  critic 
would  institute  in  bis  paper  in  the  Foreign  Qonrterly! 
Or  as  if  poetry  were  the  mere  reflection  of  the  ex- 
ternal nature  that  surrounds  a  people,  and  the  man- 
ners and  customs  which  characterise  it  as  a  nation — 
and  as  if  these  could  do  ai^t  but  give  tone  and  color 
to  those  sentiments  which,  in  all  countries  and  at  all 
times,  have  been  the  sources  of  true  poetry !  As  if 
love  and  death,  pain  and  pleasure,  in  all  sfanpes  and 
metamorphoses,  were  not  the  eternal  themes  of  the 
poets,  and  as  if  the  American  bard,  inq>ired  by  the 
same  muse,  and  expressing  his  feelings  in  the  same 
language  as  the  English,  could  strike  into  "fresh 
fields,  and  pastures  new,"  with  the  same  facilty  that 
a  calico  printer — the  beau  ideal  and  standard  of  com- 
parison of  our  critic— can  hit  on  a  new  pattern  for  a 
lady's  dress  that  shall  become  the  fashicm  of  the  day. 
Scarcely  has  our  critic  finished  his  self-laudation, 
in  which  our  ''  manners  and  peculiar  inspirations  as  a 
nation"  are  adduced  as  proofs  of  our  want  of  poetic 
capacity,  liefore  he  attempts  to  convince  his  readers 
that  we  lack  the  very  element — ^the  raw  material — 
out  of  which,  according  to  his  notion,  poetry  can 
alone  be  manufactured. 

"  One  grand  element  is  wanted,"  he  observes,  al- 
most with  an  air  of  pity,  "  for  the  nurture  of  the 
poetical  character  in  America — she  has  no  traditions. 
She  started  at  once  into  life,  rude,  rugged,  savage, 
self-cxmfident.  She  has  nothing  to  fall  back  upon  in 
her  history — ^no  age  of  gold — no  fabulous  antiqiuity— 
no  fair>'-land.  If  she  had  carved  a  national  poetry 
out  of  her  {>eculiar  circumstances,  she  would  have 
solved  a  philosophical  doubt  which  can  never  again 
be  tested  by  an  experiment  so  vast  and  perfect  in  its 
kind.  By  a  National  Poetry  we  mean  a  poetry 
moulded  and  modified  by  the  nati(M>al  mind,  reflactii^ 
the  character  and  life  of  the  people,  and  repoaii^ 
upon  the  universal  faith.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
thing  to  be  grown  in  a  season,  like  maize  or  carrots, 
or  to  be  knocked  up  on  a  sudden,  like  a  log-house." 

Now  all  these  things,  if  true,  would,  indeed,  furnish 
the  best  apology  fn-  our  literature  being  as  3ret  inferior 
to  that  of  England,  France,  or  Germany — countries 
that  have  had  a  more  or  less  national  existence  for 
more  than  fifteen  centuries,  and  in  whom  there  aie 
thousands  upon  thousands  who  have  not  only  the  dis> 
position,  but  also  the  leisure  to  cultivate  letters.  Yet, 
with  our  limited  means,  and  our  short  «»urtf»nfift^  an^ 
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vrhat  is  more,  with  our  young  and  active  population 
being  yet  engaged  in  subduing  nature,  we  have  al- 
ready, according  to  the  critic's  own  admission,  pro- 
duced some  poets  worthy  of  the  name,  and  who  have 
become  standard  writers  even  in  England.  This 
would  seem  to  demonstrate  the  proposition  that  the 
portion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  which  is  denominated 
Anglo-American,  possesses,  at  least,  that  intensity  of 
feeling  and  that  talent  for  reproduction  which  are 
necessary  for  creating  and  cherishing  a  taste  for 
literature  in  gooeral,  and  for  poetry  in  particular ;  but 
our  critic,  who  writes  and  reasons  **  to  order,*'  draws 
from  it  quite  a  diflferent  conclusion.  With  him,  what 
we  have  done  is  no  proof  of  what  we  may  do  again, 
or  how  much  more  may  be  accomplished  under  more 
favorable  circumstances.  He  asserts  that  we  are  too 
young  to  be  poets,  but  does  not  reflect  that  this  is  a 
fault  which  necessarily  corrects  itself  from  day  to 
day ;  and  that  the  day  may  come  when  the  golden 
age  of  Anglo-American  literature  may  correct  the  de- 
cline and  degeneracy  of  the  English.  Italy  had  a 
classical  literature  when  the  chief  delight  of  the  Eng- 
lish nobility  consisted  in  bull-baiting,  and  Milan  and 
Venice  furnished  the  best  manufactures  in  silk  and 
cotton,  when  the  old  Saxon  and  Anglo-Saxon  chivalry 
consisted  principally  of  swine  herds.  England  im- 
ported her  laws  and  institutions,  her  trial  by  jury,  and, 
at  last,  her  very  language  from  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  yet  England  possessed  a  classic  literature 
when  the  Saxon  language  on  the  Continent  was  yet 
too  barbarous  to  admit  of  literary  culture.  The 
classic  literature  of  Germany,  in  fine,  does  not  yet 
date  back  a  full  century,  though  the  Germans  generally 
lacked  neither  civilization  nor  leisure  to  attempt  what 
our  critic  would  call  "  national  poetry." 

The  fact  i.s,  poetry  differs  from  calico  printings- the 
only  standard  of  comparison  to  which  our  English 
critic  seems  to  be  willing  to  refer — in  this  respect, 
that  it  descends  from  Heaven,  a  direct  emanation 
from  the  Divinity,  and  a  special  glA  or  revelation  to 
man,  instead  of  being  made  to  order  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  a  particular  market. 

Eugland,  till  now,  has  not  produced  more  than  one 
really  great  dramatic  writer,  and  who  scarcely  dreamt 
that  his  works  would  go  down  to  posterity ;  but  the 
poet  Shakspeare  is  as  little  the  product  of  the  peculiar 
civilization  o(  England  in  the  seventeenth  century  as 
Peter  the  Great  was  the  ofl!spring  of  the  peculiar  bar- 
barism of  Russia  at  the  same  period.  The  vices  of 
these  men  belong  to  their  age,  their  virtues  are  essen- 
tially their  own.  William  Shakspeare,  or  "  William 
the  Great" — as  the  German  poet  Heine  calls  him — has 
been  as  great  a  reformer  of  the  taste  and  manners  of 
his  countrymen,  as  Peter  Alexiowich  has  been  the 
political  regenerator  of  the  Moscovites.  England  and 
Russia,  respectively,  owe  them  a  lasting  debt  of  grati- 
tude— for,  without  them,  both  might  still  be  barbarous 
— but  it  would  require  a  larger  amount  of  reasoning 
ban  our  critic  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  seems  to  be 
possessed  of,  to  prove  the  reciprocity  of  the  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  truly  great  men,  in  reference 
to  their  respective  countrymen. 

The  sneer,  therefore,  that  ''the  (our)  lack  of  poetical 


machinery  (our  critic  still  thinks  of  the  manufacture 
of  calico,)  is  felt  so  forcibly  that  the  poets  (of  America) 
are  obliged  to  borrow  foreign  agencies,  and  woHc  at 
second  hand,"  means  nothing,  though  it  proves  the 
extremely  trivial  tradesman-like  view  the  writer  m 
the  Foreign  Quarterly  takes  of  history,  literature,  and 
the  arts.  Shakspeare  himself  ''borrowed  foreign 
agencies"  whenever  it  suited  his  purpose.  He  drew 
liberally  on  the  classics,  and  searched  the  chronidea 
of  the  west  and  south  of  Europe  for  delineation  of 
character;  though  Goethe,  the  most  competent  critic  of 
modem  times,  assures  us  that  his  Greeks  and  Romans 
are,  after  all,  but  Englishmen.  He  went  to  Italy  to  de- 
pict the  master  passion,  (the  climate  of  England  being 
probably  too  cold  and  damp  for  it,)  and  to  the  Baltic- 
to  delineate  Hamlet,  the  most  finished  character  of  aUi 
his  plays.  But  is  he,  on  that  account,  less  of  a  Brilidii 
poet?  Does  not  every  nation  draw  the  greater  pait 
of  its  civilization,  and  of  its  art  and  science,  neces- 
sarily from  those  which  preceded  it?  Did  not  the 
Romans  inherit  the  civilization  and  arts  of  the  Greeks; 
and  are  not  the  modem  Christian  nations  of  Europe, 
to  this  very  hour,  indebted  to  heathen  mytholc^  for 
some  of  the  most  striking  figures  of  their  poets ;  and 
does  our  English  shopkeeper  critic  call  this  leas 
"  working  at  second  hand,"  than  when  the  American 
poet's  fancy  travels  across  the  Atlantic  in  search  of  a 
metaphor  that  has  been  familiar  to  his  progenitors? 

But  it  would  be  honoring  the  writer  in  the  Foreign 
Quarterly  too  much  were  we  seriously  to  enter  on  a 
refutation  of  his  commonplace,  or  reply  in  earnest  to  - 
his  trivial  remarks  on  American  literature  and  the 
arts.  What  he  thinks,  says,  or  writes,  in  regard  to 
our  poets,  is  a  matter  of  entire  indifference  to  us ;  but 
his  paper  is,  in  other  respects,  deserving  of  some  no- 
tice. It  shows  what  points  in  our  character,  and,  in 
consequence,  in  our  literature,  are  particularly  ob- 
jectionable to  our  brethren  across  the  water ;  enabling 
us,  thereby,  to  form  a  pretty  correct  opinion  as  to  the 
motives  which  may  prompt  the  severity  of  our  trans- 
atlantic censors. 

The  great  oflence  of  our  poets,  according  to  the  no- 
tion of  our  critic,  and  which  it  is  not  probable  the 
English  will  soon  forgive,  is  self-laudation.  They 
eternally  "  hjinn  the  praises  of 

<  The  smartest  nation 
In  all  creation ;' 

and  ring,  forever,  the  changes  on  '  liberty  and  mili- 
tary glory.' "  This  gives  us  the  first  insight  into  the 
cause  of  their  want  of  popularity  across  the  water. 
Our  mere  attempt  at  rhyming,  painting,  sculpturing, 
composing,  &c.,  might  be  pardoned,  if  it  were  not  for 
our  ^regions  egotism,  which  makes  us  think  that  we 
are  really 

*'  The  smartest  nation 
In  all  creation." 

This,  then,  is  the  place  where  the  shoe  pincfa^* 
and  a  place,  too,  which  is  most  likely  to  be  discovi^ 
by  an  Englishman ;  for  if  there  be  a  nation  on  ^^ 
given  eternally  to  instituting  comparisons  be^v'Ma 
itself  and  others,  that  nation  assuredly  is  the  ]i>gli>h. 
But  there  is  yet  another  reason  for  this  morbd  sensi- 
bility on  the  part  of  English  writers,  whii^  is  this : 
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They  know,  from  their  own  history,  that  a  nation  is 
pretty  nearly  equal  to  what  it  thinks  it  can  acccnnplish ; 
and  that  the  old  vulgar  belief  that  "  an  Englishman  is 
equal  to  five  Frenchmen,"  has,  in  reality,  made  him 
equal  to  two.  They  do  not,  on  this  account,  relish 
our  eternal  boast  that  we  are 

"  The  snmrtPst  nntion 
In  all  creation," 

unless  we  add  to  it,  "  but  one ;"  because  every  such 
idea  may  virtually  increase  our  strength,  and  make  us 
forgetful  of  the  respect  we  owe  our  seniors. 

Were  we  a  people  exchwively  devoted  to  the  fine 
arts,  were  we  like  the  Italians,  or  even  the  (Jermans, 
the  English  would,  no  doubt,  treat  us  with  great  libe- 
rality. They  would  with  pleasure  listen  to  an  Ameri- 
can opera,  cherish  the  modest  American  poet,  and 
encourage  the  unassuming  American  painter;  but 
threatening  to  rival  them  in  the  manufacture  of  cali- 
cos, being,  par  excellence^  a  people  of  common  sense, 
of  industry,  commerce  and  enterprise,  and  last,  though 
not  least,  being  puffed  up  with  the  notion  that  we  are 

"  The  smartest  nation 
In  all  creation," 

we  cannot  find  favor  with  those  who,  in  these  very 
respects,  claim  to  be  superior  to  all  others. 

The  English  are  not  an  imaginative  people.    They 
appreciate,  as  a  nation,  only  those  arts  which  contri- 
bute to  the  comforts  of  life.    Even  their  taste  for  the 
arts  is  cultivated,  like  their  grapes  and  other  fruits  of 
more  congenial  climes,  in  glass-houses.  Their  school 
of  historical  painters,  we  opine,  is  yet  to  be  establish- 
ed; their  architects  maybe  properly  appreciated  from 
the  fact  that  there  L*  not  a  single  public  or  private 
building  in  London,  that  is  not  more  or  less  a  carica- 
ture of  all  modem  and  ancient  rules  of  taste.    Their 
houses,  mostly,  like  our  own,  are  comfortable  within, 
but  destitute  of  design  or  harmony  without ;  and  every 
Continental  musician  know^  that  the  most  refined  and 
aristocratic  English  audience  is  not  likely  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  performance  on  an  instrument  which  Is 
entirely  out  of  tune.    The  only  art  in  which  the  Eng- 
lish excel  is  poetry ;  because  that  appeals  to  the  feel- 
ings through  the  medium  of  the  unJerstaiuling — the 
only  medium  through  which  an  Englishman  can  be 
brought  to  comprehend  any  thing.   And  yet  that  same 
nation  continually  finds  fault  witha^^r  want  of  imagina- 
tion, and  o/^r  exclusive  "devotion  to  business;"  for- 
getting that  oitr  artists,  humble  though  their  preten- 
sions may  be,  succeed  by  popularity,  and  theirs, 
almost  exclusively,  by  patronage.     There  must  be 
something  national  in  our  poets  or  they  would  not  exist. 
In  England  there  is  enough  accumulated  wealth  to 
maintain  a  legion  of  artLsts,  and  yet  their  number,  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  is  smaller  than  that  of 
vay  other  country— except,  perhaps,  our  own. 
The  English,  as  our  readers  may  be  aware,  do  not 
'^^mble  the  Greeks,  and  certainly  not  the  Athenians : 
^V  occupy  a  place  between  Rome  and  Carthage, 
and^re,  therefore,  the  last  people  in  the  world  that 
ough  to  reproach  us  with  the  want  of  taste.    Our 
principal   crime,   in  this  respect,  consists   in  being 
desceni^jd  from  them,  and  requiring,  consequently, 
wane  tim^  to  outgrow  our  hereditary  deformity.  Even 


the  defects  of  our  fashionable  society,  the  fertile  theme 
of  British  tourists  and  penny-a-liners,  are  a  sort  of 
scrofula  (or  king's  evil)  entailed  on  us  by  our  pro- 
genitors, which  it  will  require  a  healthy  climate  and 
rigorous  exercise  to  overcome.  If  any  one  have  a 
desire  to  see  these  very  defects  ridiculed  in  the  most 
pleasant  and  inoffensive  manner,  let  him  nuike  the 
tour  of  the  Continent,  and  he  will  see  them  in  full 
relief,  on  every  stage  from  Stockholm  to  Naples,  in 
the  well-known  character  of  "  an  Engiishman.^* 

We  poor  Americans  are  only  known  in  France  as 
*^de3  Ajiglais  reriforees,^^  which,  translated  into  our 
language,  means  nothing  else  than  '*  reinforced  Eng- 
lishmen," a  sort  of  finh  proof  (^  John  Bull.  It  » 
natural  that  the  individuality  of  the  English,  and  their 
consciousness  of  power,  should  be  heightened  in  a 
country  in  which  every  man,  by  the  very  charter  of 
the  land,  is  made  a  peer  and  a  constitutional  adviser 
of  the  government ;  but  it  seems  somewhat  strange 
that  the  English  should  hold  these  improvements  on 
their  character  in  such  little  favor. 

In  Italy  the  English  are  divided  into  two  classes : 
"  gli  Inglesi  damif'*  and  "gii  Inglesi  salvatidy^ 
(tame  and  wild  Englishmen,)  for  which  they  seem  to 
have  revenged  themselves  by  dividing  «/«,  their  inno- 
cent ofilspring,  into  the  European-fashioned  peqple  on 
the  Atlantic  seacoast,  and  the  half-horse  and  faalf- 
aligator  race  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Every  nation 
that  is  a  few  days  older  than  her  neighbors  is  fond  of 
classifying  civilization  by  age;  not  reflecting  on  this 
circumstance,  that  the  oldest,  in  the  natural  course  of 
events,  is  necessarily  nearest  its  decline. 

The  picture  our  critic  draws  of  our  rude  manlinejis. 
may  be  terrifying  and  disgusting  to  the  sickly  hN-per- 
civilization  of  a  London  dandy ;  but  an  American,  we 
feel  assured,  is  any  thing  but  displeased  to  be  called. 
"  a  real  nine-foot  breast  of  a  fellow,  steel-twisted  and 
made  of  horse-shoe  nails,  the  rest  of  him  being  made 
of  cast-iron  and  steel  springs."    There  is  nothing  so 
contemptible  as  a  democracy  put  on  its  good  l>eha\nor, 
just  on  the  point  of  being  introduced  into  a  fashionable 
drawing-room.    The  democracy  of  France  was  re- 
spected just  as  long  as  it  had  teeth  to  bite  as  w^U  as  a 
tongue  to  speak :  when  Napoleon  had  the  large  dia- 
mond put  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  to  show  the  British 
Ambassador  that  France  was  not  yet  bankrupt  or 
destitute  of  ornament,  his  real  moral   power  was 
already  on  the  decline. 

The  portion  of  our  national  poetry  which  seems  to 
give  the  greatest  oflence  to  our  critic  across  the  water. 
is  that  which  may  be  denominated  "  patriotic  •"  to 
wit,  "  Hail  Columbia"  and  "  The  Star-5fpengled  Ban- 
ner." lie  dt»es  not  condescend  to  mention  "  Yankee 
Doodle,"  because  that,  he  well  knows,  -was  originaUy 
an  Englixh  composition,  and  adopted  by  the  Ameri- 
cans only  in  derision  of  their  invaders  after  the  battle 
of  Bimker  Hill. 

"  Hail  Columbia,"  he  says,  "  opens  like  a  cannon- 
ade," but  he  does  not  compare  it  to  the  English 

"  God  save  Great  George  our  king  >» 
which,  in  its  second  verse,  is  scarcely  more  peaceably 
inclined,  and  threatens,  beside,  destruction  to  all  the 
world ;  though  the  epithet  <<  great*'  is  here  evidently 
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lued  only  as  a  metaphor.  The  "Great  English 
George,"  we  conceive,  is  a  pretty  good  off-set  against 
"  the  heaven-bom  band  of  Columbia,"  without  enter- 
ing further  on  the  poetical  merits  of  either.  "  The 
reason  of  the  unexampled  popularity  of  Hail  Colum- 
bia," says  our  London  critic,  "  is  because  it  flatters 
the  heroic  qualities  of  the  people."  If  this  be  really 
so,  it  accounts,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  aversion  to 
it  evinced  by  the  writer  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly. 
There  are  few  middle-aged  men  whose  good  nature 
will  allow  them  to  look  with  complacency  on  a  lusty, 
half-grown  boy :  they  cannot  divest  themselves  of  the 
idea  that  he  grows  up  to  be  a  man,  when  they  will 
will  be  on  the  other  side  of  fifty. 

"  The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  he  continues,  "  is 
constructed  on  the  same  principle,  and  blows  the 
*  heaven-bom'  bubble  with  equal  enthusiasm ;  closing 
with  the  vivacity  of  a  cock  that  knows  when  to  crow 
on  the  summit  of  its  odoriferous  hill."  Here  the 
critic's  ill-nature  and  the  nastiness  (we  b^  our  read- 
ers' pardon  for  using  a  term  for  which  we  cannot,  at 
this  moment,  find  a  proper  substitute)  of  his  associa- 
tions are  apparent.  He  would  like  to  imitate,  in  his 
style,  the  characteristic,  though  at  times  well-applied, 
grossness  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith ;  but  mistakes 
vulgarity  for  strength.  His  essay's  may,  afler  this, 
circulate  in  good  English  society,  but  we,  young  people, 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  do  not  feel  disposed  to  in- 
troduce persons  into  our  parlors,  who  are  so  exceed- 
ingly familiar  with  appliances  that  are  more  properly 
placed  in  the  inmiediatc  neighborhood  of  stables. 


In  conclusion,  our  peculiarly  high-scented  English 
critic  admits  that,  after  all,  we  do  number  about  half 
a  docen  real  poets,  capable  of  laying  the  foundation 
of  a  national  literature ;  but  of  these,  one  ot  two  have, 
unfortunately,  been  so  long  in  Europe  as  scarcely  to  be 
recognized  as  Americans.  This  is  on  a  par  with  his 
usual  sagacity,  and  a  new  proof  of  the  shopkeeper- 
view  he  takes  of  poetry.  He  doubtless  believes  that 
the  talent  for  poetry  may  be  acquirtd  like  the  art  of 
printing  calicoes,  and  that  our  Yankee  versifiers  are 
obliged  to  go  to  England  to  learn  the  trade. 

But  we  have  already  devoted  too  much  space  to  a 
subject  deserving  so  little  attention.  The  time  is 
passed  when  superannuated  English  literary  dandiM 
could  give  a  small  portion  of  our  people  the  least  un- 
easiness ;  and  we  are  certainly  not,  at  this  day,  to  be 
put  out  of  humor  by  the  little  knot  of  literary  trades- 
people that  surrounds  the  Foreign  Quarterly.  How- 
ever young  wo  may  appear  in  the  eyes  of  our  elder 
brethren,  we  are  quite  old  and  strong  enough  to  apply 
to  ourselves  the  old  French  adage,  '^  on  petU  dire 
tout  a  une  grcmdt  ?iation"  (one  can  say  every  thing 
to  a  great  nation ;)  and  can  only  assure  our  English 
critics  that  we  shall  henceforth  look  upon  every  new 
attempt  to  disparage  our  laws  and  institutions  as  an 
additional  proof  of  our  growing  importance,  and  an 
involuntary  tribute  paid  to  that  energy,  perseverance 
and  enterprise  which,  in  less  than  a  century,  have 
raised  us  from  mere  colonic  to  a  position  among  the 
family  of  nations,  both  flattering  to  our  pride  and  ex- 
citing the  jealousy  of  our  rivals. 
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FROM    THE    GERMAN   OF    SIMON    DACH. 


BT  UXNBT  W.  L02fOrXLLOW. 


The  following  ixjein,  from  the  liOW  German  of  Simon  Dach,  though  appnrcntly  written  in  a  tone  of  great  tendemcBS, 
is,  in  fact,  a  satire  upon  the  lady  of  hi«  love,  who  proved  untrue  to  him.  In  after-life,  he  could  not  forgive  himself  for 
having  taken  thid  poetical  revenge.  The  song  seemed  to  haunt  him  even  on  his  death-bed,  and,  after  a  violent  spasm 
of  pain,  he  exclaimed,  "  Ah !  that  wob  for  the  song  of  *  Anke  von  Tharaw.'  " 


Akneb  of  Tliaraw,  my  true  love  of  old. 
She  L4  my  life,  and  my  goods,  and  my  gold. 

Annie  of  Tharaw,  her  heart  once  again 
To  me  has  surrendered  in  joy  and  in  pain. 

Annie  of  Tharaw,  my  riches,  my  good ! 
Thou,  O  my  soul,  my  flesh  and  my  blood ! 

Then  come  the  wild  weather,  come  sleet  or  come  snow. 
We  will  stand  by  each  other,  however  it  blow. 

Oppression,  and  sickness,  and  sorrow,  and  pain, 
Shall  be  to  our  true  love  as  links  to  the  chain. 

As  the  palm-tree  standeth  so  straight  and  so  tall. 
The  more  the  hail  beats,  and  the  more  the  rains  fall. 

So  love  in  our  hearu  shall  grow  mighty  and  strong. 
Through  cro«0es,through  sorrows,  through  manifold  wrong. 

Shonldst  thou  be  torn  from  me,  to  wander  alone 
In  a  desolate  land  where  the  sun  is  scarce  known; 

Through  forests  I  '11  follow,  and  where  the  sea  flows, 
Through  ice,  and  through  iron,  through  armies  of  foes. 
5* 


Annie  of  Tharaw,  my  light  and  my  sun. 

The  threads  of  our  two  loves  are  woven  in  one. 

Whate'cr  I  have  bidden  thee  thou  hast  obeyed. 
Whatever  forbidden  thou  hast  not  gainsaid. 

How  in  the  tunnoil  of  life  can  love  stand, 

Where  there  is  not  one  heart,  and  one  mouth,  and  one  hand  ? 

Some  seek  for  dissension,  and  trouble,  and  strife ; 
Like  a  dog  and  a  cat  live  such  man  and  wife. 

Aimie  of  Tharaw,  such  is  not  our  love. 
Thou  art  my  lambkin,  my  chick,  and  my  dove. 

Whate'er  my  desire  is,  in  thine  may  be  seen ; 

I  am  king  of  the  household,  and  thou  art  its  queen. 

It  is  this,  O  my  Annie,  my  heart's  sweetest  rest. 
That  makes  of  us  twain  but  one  soul  in  one  breast 

This  turns  to  a  heaven  the  hut  where  we  dwell ; 
Wliile  wrangling  soon  changes  a  home  to  a  hell. 


THE    BANKRUPT'S    DAUGHTERS. 

A    TALE    OF    NEW    YORK. 


BT  lOUI.  C.  H.  BrTLES. 


{Conclmdid/rom  pagt  30.) 

Ijt  an  elegantly  fumisbed  apartment  in  one  of  the  We  will  bring  her  over  from  France,  or  shall  we  ga 

praicipal  hotel*  of  Philadelphia.  Ml  a  Iad\'  and  gentle-  there,  Ninon ! 

man.    The  lady  was  90  "i-erj*  small — so  child-like  in        '*  O,  tnon  Dieu.  que  je  tm's  heurtust .'"  intermpted 

form  and  feature — that  no  one  could  have  thought  her  Ninon,  clasping  her  hands. 

more  than  fifteen,  although  in  reality  she  w-as  several  "  In  fact,"  continued  CjtiI,  **  I  have  determined  to 
years  older.  Her  form  \*-a<  of  the  most  perfect  satu-  return  immediately  to  New  York,  and  as  my  wcife, 
metry,  her  dainty  little  foot  encased  in  white  satin,  mal^ri  the  hauteur  of  my  aristocratic  mother,  3rou 
and  the  moat  fairy-like  hand  playing  with  a  richly  shall  l*  received  and  courted  by  the  very  ilitt  of  so- 
gemmed  jforte-bovqufty  damping  a  fragrant  cluster  of  ciety ;"  then  in  a  careless  tone  he  added,  "  mats  vous 
tea-rotes  and  heliotrope.  Her  face  was  prett)',  her  avfz  raison.  ma  fie,  to  keep  your  money." 
eyes  and  teeth  superb,  with  features  whose  naturally  "AA,  mon  cher  man.'''  intemipled  Ninon,  every 
areh  expression  seemed  to  denote  them  formed  more  feature  glowing  with  delight ;  "  ah.  you  no  moqutr 
for  mirth  and  pleasure  than  for  the  shade  of  unusual  me!  Will  you  e7i  rente  indeed  take  me  evei^wbeie 
disratbfaction  which  now  rested  upon  them.  with  you  eomme  you  own  chere  femme — yoa  will  not 

A  seine  had    evidently  occurred,   followed  as  it  have  shame  of  ;wwrrf  Ninon?*' 
would  seem  by  a  long  and  m«x)dy  silence.    The  little        "  Asliamed  of  yon,  my  angel  !'*  exclaimed  Cjxfl ; 

lad}*  sat  beating  a  paf-ieul  with  her  fair}*  foot  upon  "but  come  ki^s  me — I  must  leave  you  for  a  little 

the  velvet  footstool,  and  the  gentleman,  with  a  hea\y  while — I  niu>i  see  the  German,  and  make  his  mind 

frown  darkening  hi«<  handriome  features,  continued  U>  ea*y  alnml  the  paltr}'  five  hundred." 
tap  his  boot  impatiently  with  the  pc»int  of  hi*  riding-  .      *'  O.  I  so  heurfusf — <o  vcr)\  very  happy,"  said  Ni- 

whip.    At  length,  rising  abruptly,  he  approached  the  non,  then  throwing  her  arms  around  the  neck  of  her 

lady  and  said,  in  a  half  coaxing,  half  angr}-  tone,  husband  and  looking  fondly  up  in  his  face,  she  added. 

"  Come,  come,  Ninon,  this  is  all  nonsense,  you  '*  ah,  pardon  me,  mon  ami.  dat  I  was  so  very  me- 

must  let  me  have  the  money!*'  chante  to  refuse  de  little  money — wait  U7i  jtetite  mo- 

**  Non,  monsieur,"  replied  the  lady,  firmly.  ment,  mon  cher  mari^'  and  a^*-ay  tripped  the  happy 

"  But  I  tell  you  I  must  have  it — I  cannot  do  without  Ninon,  warbling  the  air  of  a  little  'waltz. 
it — there  is  the  five  hundred  I  lost  last  night  to  that        "  Famously  managed,  by  Jove!"  cried  a  gentleman, 

ever  luck-}'  German  (confound  him !)  l)esides  several  advancing  on  tip-toe  through  the  foIding-d«.K>rs,  which 

other  debts  of  honor;    come,  Ninon,  give  me  the  had  evidently  been  ajar.   '•  Capital,  faith  !     And  so  you 

mone}'."  have  won  the  gold  by  promising  her  she  shall  figure 

"  I  tell  you  lion,  noii,;^  again  replied  the  little  lady;  iu  the  hnin-ton  of  New  York !  )ui !  h-.i !  ha  !    Goud ! 

"  norts  avons  been  married  one,  two,  tree,  foiir  week,  And  the  little  ft>oI  really  thinks  she  is  your  trife  .'" 
and  deja  already  you  spend  Uau  coup  of  dc  Vargfnt        *'  Time  enough  to  undeceive  her.  Stunpitz.  when  the 
much  money.    Pourquoi  you  take  all  de  T argent  o(    money  is  all  gone.  You  heard,  she  began  to  grow  a  little 

your  wife  when  you  one  so  riehe  man?"  suspicious— lailh,  I  hare  iLsed  her  purse  pretty  freely, 

"  Pourqnoi  !  jtonrqnoi .'  indeed,"  interrupted  C>Til,  but  the  bait  I  tlutiw  out  took  lamously,  you  heard !" 
with  a  gesture  of  impatience.  "  Yes,  yes,  but  upon  my  honor  it  is  a  scoundrelly 

"  You  do  tell  me  you  cJiere  wife  no  more  danser,  business  after  all.    For  my  own  part,  if  I  had  sup- 

tben  pourqiioi  you  from  her  take  all  de  little  money  ?  posed  her  as  iimocent  and  unsuspecting,  I  would  have 
Non,  non,  I  will  no  give  you  any  more — it  is  all^ur    thro^^-n  up  my  office  of  priest  at  your  nuptials — the 

ma  pauvre  mere."  poor  thing  loves  you,  too !" 

**  Ah,  ma  che  re  Ninon — ma  petite  fee, '^  cried  CyrW.        "  Tir-ril-le-ril-lil-re-ra,"  ;»i"rt>M</^r/J?  CjTil.      "Your 

now  assuming  the  fondest  tone  and  manner;"  you  conscience    grows    W(.»nderfully    tender,    Stanpitz ! 

know  how  I  love  you,  you  know  these  ^  tiro,  tree ,  Since  you  find  her  so  charming,  perhaps  you  "would 

fourtPuW  have  l)een  the  happiest  of  your  CjTil's  life !  like  to  make  her  Mrs.  Stanpitz!    I  am  at  your  ser- 

At  present,  ma  mi^wnne,  my  afiairs  are  rather  em-  vice — ^bul  hark  !    She  is  coming — to  cover — to  cover, 

barrassed,  for  my  mr^hcr  lias  the  control  of  my  im-  And  Stanpitz  quickly  retreated  tlu-ough  the  folding- 

mense  fortune,  but  it  will  soon  be  in  my  ou-n  hands,  doors,  just  as  Ninon  sprang  laughing  into  the  room, 

and  then,  cA/r**  Ninon,  you  shall   have  the  retinue  and,  holding  out  a  heavy  purse  through  which  gleamed 
and  splendor  of  a  princess,  and  your  pauvre  mere,  too.  ■  the  sheen  of  gold,  cried, 
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"  Voiiaf  mon  ami — here  is  five,  six  hundred  dollar  in 
dis  little  bourse  J  et  voila  encore  one,  two,  tree  hundred 
in  de  bills.  C^est  toia — it  is  all  de  money  of  Ninon — 
e^est  4  toiy  moti  ami." 

*^ Petite  ange"  exclaimed  Cyril,  "but,  my  dear 
Ninon,  I  cannot  take  it — it  is  all  the  money  you  have. 
No,  no,  keep  it — ^think  you  I  would  be  so  selfish  as  to 
deprive  my  dear  little  wife  de  tout  son  argent^ 
migiion .'" 

A  suppressed  laugh  was  here  heard  from  the  other 
room. 

"  Quel  bruit  noise  dat !"  said  Ninon,  listening,  "  it 
is  noting — ^but  you  must,-  take  de  purse  and  de  bills. 
AJtj  oi/i,  ton  ehere  Ninon  te  prie  to  take  de  money !" 

"  But  is  it  a//,  a//,  Ninon  ?"  asked  Cyril. 

"  Ow^,  c^cst  tout  all — but  den  I  Iiave  beau  coup  much 
diamans  and  de  bijouterie  very,  very  rirfie." 

"Well,  well,  my  charming  girl,  I  will  take  the 
money,  since  you  so  much  desire  it,  and  pay  the  Ger- 
man. Adieu,  mon  angCj  I  will  bring  you  some  bon- 
bouuicrs  from  Parkinson's,"  and,  with  a  hurried  em- 
brace, CyTil  parted  from  the  victim  of  his  artifice,  and 
joined  Stanpitz  in  the  hall.  With  a  nod  and  smile  of 
intelligence,  the  two  were  soon  on  their  way  to  a 
famous  gambling  house,  there  to  spend  the  earnings 
of  the  poor  danseiise. 

Midnight  sounded,  but  Cyril  returned  not,  and  the 
faint  dawning  of  day  already  appeared,  and  still 
Ninon  sat  patient  and  sad  awaiting  the  return  of  her 
husiband. 

Poor  child,  how  slowly  passed  the  hours  I 

"  Ah,  he  will  be  here  soon,"  she  thought,  as  her  re- 
peater told  the  hour  of  twelve,  and,  restored  to  all 
her  wonted  cheerfulness  by  the  happy  idea,  she  be- 
gan warbling  a  song  of  her  own  dear  France,  now 
and  then  stopping  to  listen  for  the  well-known  step,  or 
tripping  to  the  window,  and,  shading  her  face  with  her 
little  white  hands,  peer  out  into  the  darkness,  as  if  she 
could  detect  the  loved  form  of  her  husband  approaching. 

One  o'clock  I  "He  must  come  soon,"  and  again 
her  heart  grew  light.  Seating  herself  on  a  low  tabou- 
ret^ she  look  the  rich  flowers  from  her  porte-bouquct ^ 
and  began  twining  them  into  a  wreath,  warbling  as 
she  did  so  in  a  low  sweet  voice.  The  wreath  finished, 
like  a  child,  she  flew  to  the  mirror  and  arranged  it 
amid  the  bright  tresses  of  her  ebon  hair,  smiling  as 
she  thought  how  Cyril  would  laugh  at  her  novel 
toilette.  Like  a  sylph,  she  then  with  noiseless  step 
flew  roimd  and  round  the  apartment,  in  all  the  grace- 
ful movements  of  one  of  her  own  pretty  dances. 

Two  o^ clock.  Thre^  o* clock  sounded !  And  now 
poor  Ninon  grew  weary  and  sad.  Once  motQ  she 
seated  herself,  and  taking  a  miniature  of  Cyril  from 
her  bos<xn,  looked  long  and  mournfully  up(Hi  the  face 
of  her  betrayer,  gemming  with  her  tears  the  inani- 
mate semblance,  not  more  void  of  feeling  than  the 
crafty  original.  At  length,  overcome  by  fatigue  and 
sadness,  her  head  drooped  on  the  couch,  and,  while 
still  listening  with  eager  intenseness,  her  eyes  uncon- 
sciously cl(^»ed.  With  the  wreath  still  fresh  and  fra- 
grant around  her  temples,  the  tears  yet  on  her  now 
pale  check,  and  the  miniature  clasped  tightly  to  her 
breast,  poor  Ninon  slept. 


Just  as  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  gleamed  on  the 
roofs  and  spires  of  this  beautiful  city,  the  door  of 
Ninon's  chamber  softly  opened,  and,  flushed  with 
wine,  and  evidently  harassed  in  mind,  Cyril  Vandelyn 
entered.  As  his  eye  fell  on  Ninon,  whose  attitude 
plainly  denoted  her  afi*ectionate  vigils,  something  like 
jnty  for  a  moment  relaxed  his  stem  features.  He 
was  about  to  awaken  her,  when  a  sudden  thought 
seemed  to  strike  him.  First  gently  approaching 
Ninon  to  see  that  she  really  slept,  he  advanced  to  the 
dressing-bureau,  and,  opening  a  drawer,  drew  f(Hlh 
the  jewel-casket  of  the  poor  young  girl ;  pressing  the 
secret  spring,  the  cover  flew  open,  and  the  dazzling 
brilliancy  of  a  diamond  necklace,  and  other  rich  gems, 
met  his  eye.  With  eager  trembling  hands,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  search  the  case,  and  found  indeed,  as  the 
unsuspecting  Ninon  had  assured  him,  great  wealth  of 
diamonds,  and  other  valuable  jewels.  Glancing  again 
at  Ninon  to  see  that  she  still  slept,  he  placed  the  cas- 
ket in  his  bosom,  and,  closing  the  drawer,  once  m(Mre 
approached  the  sleeper — stooping  and  imprinting  a 
kiss  upon  her  brow,  he  said, 

"  Awake,  chcre  Ninon — awake,  dearest — why  are 
you  sitting  here,  poor  child  ?" 

"  Ahi  michaut^'*  cried  Ninon,  awaking  and  throw- 
ing her  little  arms  aroimd  his  neck,  "  where  you  been 
so  very,  very  long  terns  ^  mon  ami  ?" 

With  great  apparent  fondness,  Cyril  assured  her  he 
had  been  unavoidably  detained  upon  some  very  urgent 
business,  growing  out  of  the  aflair  with  the  German — 
and  then,  entreating  her  to  go  to  rest,  he  threw  him- 
self upon  the  couch  and  slept!  Ninon,  too,  soon 
closed  her  eyes  again ;  but  now  a  smile,  not  tears^ 
trembled  on  her  half  closed  lips. 

Cyril  did  not  sleep  long — rising  softly  from  the 
couch,  and  assuring  himself  that  he  held  the  rich  cas- 
ket sale,  he  noiselessly  opened  the  door,  and  left  tHe 
apartment. 

It  was  near  noon  ere  Ninon  awoke  from  the  re- 
freshing sleep  into  which  bhe  had  fallen.    Surprised 
to  find  how  long  she  had  slept,  and  that  Cyril  had  led 
her  again,  she  hastily  arose.     Her  toilet  was  soon 
I  completed — putting  back  her  beautiful  hair,  and  sim- 
!  ply  arraying  herself  in  a  neat  morning  dress,  she 
awaited  her  husband's  return.    But  the  day  wore  ofl*, 
I  and  poor  Ninon,  in  an  agony  of  doubt  and  fear  lest 
some  accident  had  detained  him,  grew  every  hoar 
more  and  more  miserable.    At  length  a  servant  an- 
nounced, 

"  A  gentleman  to  speak  with  madam." 

Springing  from  her  seat,  she  stood  almost  breath- 
less awaiting  the  entrance  of  the  person — ^for  she  felt 
sure  he  came  to  announce  heavy  tiding;;. 

Heavy  tidings  indeed  to  thee,  poor  Ninon ! 

'The  door  opened,  and  the  German,  Stanpitz,  en- 
tered. Without  waiting  for  him  to  address  her,  Ninon 
exclaimed, 

"Oh,  ou  est  mon  mart — mine  husband?  JEtt  il 
malade — sick  is  my  husband  ?" 

"Compose  yourself,  madame,"  replied  Stanpitz, 
with  an  air  of  great  sympathy ;  "  Mr.  Vandelyn  is 
well,  but  it  grieves  me  to  say  that — '* 

"OA,  mon  Dieu!  qu\st-ce  que  c'est!"  interrupted 
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NinoD,  cAaxpiDg  her  huub,  and  trembliiig  in  every 
limb. 

«  Madame,  I  regret  to  inform  yon  that  Mr.  Vande- 
lyn  has  left  the  city/' 

" Gone  [—parti J  man  mart?" 

"Yes,  he  hBB  gone  I — and,  madame,  the  tnith  must 
be  told  you,'*  continued  Stanpitz,  "  and,  although  my 
heart  bleeds  to  be  the  bearer  of  such  intelligence,  my 
duty  and  my  copscienoe  bid  me  speak.  Yon  have 
been  the  victim  of  villany— your  confidence  and  love 
betrayed!  How  shall  I  say  it?  Alas!  madame,  to 
ciblain  your  gold,  Vandelyn  took  the  advantage  of 
your  youth,  of  your  guileless  afTection,  and  betrayed 
yon  into  a  false  marriage !  It  was  no  priest  per- 
formed the  nuptial  ceremony — you  are  not  his  icife  ! 
and  now,  having  acccxnplisbed  his  \7icked  designs, 
he  has  abandoned  you.  forever !" 

As  Stanpitz  proceeded,  the  countenance  and  bear- 
ing of  Ninon  changed.  Standing  proudly  erect,  with 
her  little  head  thrown  back,  her  eyes  flashing,  and 
cheeks  glowing  with  indignation,  she  stamped  her 
foot  in  anger,  and  exclaimed, 

"  CPest  /a«a>— false — ^what  y<m  say !  You  dare  no 
repeter  enjcore  again  that  mon  mart  is  one  villain! 
Quitter  dis  apartement  dis  minute,  instant — ^you  are 
one  very  bad  man — allez  vite  P* 

"  No,  Mademoiselle  Ninon,"  replied  Stanpitz,  "  I 
cannot  leave  you  under  such  a  mistake — what  I  tell 
you  is  true,  upon  my  honor !" 

"  Honor— ^  dofic!"  interrupted  the  excited  girl. 

"  Yes,  doubt  as  you  will,  it  is  true.  VandeljTi  has 
gambled  your  money,  stoleu  yourjewcls^  and  has  now 
left  you  forever  I''  rejoined  the  Germy. 

"  It  is  fal»e — false !"  again  said  Ninon. 

"  It  is  not  falsCy  mademoi;$elle.  Search  for  your 
jewels — you  wUl  not  find  them — and  if  you  still  doubt, 
look  here."  So  saying,  Stanpitz  threw  otF  his  cloak, 
and,  with  great  dexterity  concealing  his  own  light  hair 
under  a  gray  pcrruque^  he  stood  before  Ninon  in  the 
clerical  garments  of  a  veneruble  priest !  In  a  solemn 
and  altered  voice  he  then  said, 

*'  Wilt  thou  tcU-e  this  man  to  &«•,"  ^c. 

Ninon  gazed  wildly  upon  him  for  a  moment,  then, 
with  one  long  shriek,  fell  senseless  upon  the  floor. 

"  O,  confound  it,"  muttered  Sianpilz,  wrapping  his 
cloak  around  him,  and  hastily  removing  \he  jjerrnqji^^ 
**  who  would  think  thei^c  actresses  had  so  much  feel- 
ing?   What  am  I  to  do?— a  pretty  scrape  I  am  in !" 

Pulling  the  l)ell  violently,  and  telling  the  servant 
that  Madame  Vandelyn  had  received  some  distressing 
intelligence,  the  cold-hearted  accomplice  of  Cyril  now 
left  the  house. 

Another  New  Year  had  in  turn  succeeded  the  day 
in  which  the  family  of  Mr.  Ellsworth  were  first  in- 
troduced to  the  reader — but  mark  the  contrast !  No 
sumptuous  equipage  comes  whirling  to  the  door — no 
throng  of  the  gay  and  fa8hi(Miable  surround  the  en- 
trance. Of  ail  that  sycophantic  crowd,  how  few  now 
remember  them  in  their  obscurity!  But  how  little 
power  have  such  tpJunmra  to  disturb  the  equanimity 
of  minds  bu  far  above  them  as  those  whom  they  now 
avoid. 


Had  they  by  mesmeric  art  (no  other  could  have 
drawn  them)  looked  into  that  comparatively  homble 
apartment,  they  would  have  seen  as  happy  and  cbeer- 
full  a  group,  faces  as  bright  and  as  beaotiftil,  as  thoae 
in  whose  light  they  had  basked  at  the  dawning  of  only 
the  last  new  year. 

With  the  exception  of  the  harp  and  piano  of  Don, 
there  was  not  an  article  of  luxury  in  that  little  parlor. 
The  furniture  was  chosen  for  neatness  and  for  lae— 
yet  such  an  air  of  comfort,  and  even  el^;anoe,  was 
thrown  over  all  by  the  presiding  genius  of  taste,  that 
even  an  e}'e  accustomed  only  to  the  refined  luxuries 
of  the  wealthy-great  would  have  been  arrested  by  the 
pervading  charm  which  breathed  around. 

With  persevering  industry  the  two  sisters  continued 
the  task  they  had  voluntarily  assumed,  and  had  now 
a  large  number  of  pupils.  By  this  means  they  were 
ei^led  to  place^their  little  brothers  at  a  seminary  in 
the  environs  of  the  city,  while  their  young  sister  was 
receiving  at  home  the  best  of  guidance  and  instnie* 
tion  from  their  mother  and  themselves. 

Thus  time  sped  on  with  this  happy  family — ^happier 
perhaps  than  if  the  hand  of  adversity  had  not  robbed 
them  of  their  wealth — for  it  had  elicited  their  deep 
self-sacrificing  love  one  for  the  other — drawn  forth 
their  strength  of  mind,  and  brought  to  light  those  hid- 
den resources  each  possessed  (ix  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment, independent  of  the  wwld's  smile  or  frown. 

One  bright  morning  in  June,  Mrs.  Howard,  a  3roang 
friend  of  the  girls,  came  running  in. 

*'  My  dear  Mrs.  Ellsworth,"  said  she,  **  I  have 
come  to  carry  ofl*  Maricm  for  a  few  da>'8.  My  hus- 
band and  doctor  have  put  their  w^ise  heads  together, 
pronounced  me  a  delicate  creature,  and  prescribed 
coutr^*^  air,  new  milk,  sipping  dew,  and  snuffing  rosea. 
I  must  have  Marion  with  me— she  looks  pale,  or  at 
least  I  choose  to  fancy  she  does,  but  I  promise  you  I 
will  restore  her  to  you  with  a  cheek  as  red  as  Dora's 
is  this  moment,  hiding  behind  the  curtain,  merely  be- 
cause she  sees  tliat  intolcraUe  Hamilton  coming  up 
the  steps." 

Mrs.  Ellsworth  readily  yielded  her  assent,  and  Ma- 
rion, delighted  with  this  pleasing  arrangement,  foimd 
herself  a  few  hours  before  sunset  passing  through  the 
lovely  scenery-  uf  the  Hudson. 

'*  Now  guess,"  said  Mrs.  Howard,  as  she  and  Ma- 
rion seated  themselves  upon  the  deck,  that  they  might 
better  view  the  lofty  palisades  which  they  were 
rapidly  nearing;  *' guess  where  I  am  going  to  take 
you  ? — you  cant  ? — well — not  to  one  of  tho«e  splendid 
seats,  I  assure  you,  which  adorn  the  banks  of  this  no- 
ble river,  nor  to  those  fair)'  cottages  sprinkling  the 
interstices  of  the  glorious  hi^ilands,  neither  to  one  of 
those  pretty  villages,  like  the  one  your  eyes  are 
straining  after  yonder.  To  none  of  those  shall  I  bon- 
duct  you — but  listen.  In  one  of  the  most  retired  nooks 
on  the  banks  of  the  Catskill  river,  stands  an  old- 
fashioned  farm-house,  and  therein  dwells  a  clever  old 
man,  and  his  equally  clever  wife,  by  the  name  of 
Watkins.  He  was  a  tenant  c^  my  father's  when  I 
was  yet  a  little  girl,  and  Margaret,  now  Mrs.  Watkins 
a  servant  of  my  mother's.  Well,  these  two  simple 
creatures  fell  in  love  with  each  other,  were  married, 
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and,  as  a  re>%'ard  for  their  long  faithful  services,  my 
father  presented  them  with  this  farm  on  the  Catskill. 
I  could  think  of  no  situation  so  well  calculated  to  re- 
store my  health,  where  I  might  enjoy  perfect  quiet, 
with  all  the  delights  of  rural  life  combined,  as  tlwre — 
and  so  there,  Marion,  lies  our  destined  port.  Wat- 
kins  will  meet  us  at  the  landing,  and  to-morrow  morn- 
ing you  shall  breakfast  upon  the  new  milk,  fresh  eggs, 
and  golden  butter  of  Dame  Margaret." 

The  day  was  just  dawning  as  the  boat  touched  the 
landing  at  Catskill.  The  party  were  ready  dressed, 
and  in  a  few  moments  seated  in  a  light  wagon,  con- 
ducted by  Farmer  Watkins,  were  wendii^  their  way 
through  the  hills.  Up  ro«e  the  sun,  gilding  the  misty 
summits  of  the  mountains,  and  breaking  the  light  va- 
por enrobing  hill  and  valley,  away  it  floated,  leaving 
the  earth  jtparkling  with  dew-gems,  and  the  bright 
dancing  leaves,  as  if  in  sport,  sh(K>k  their  light  drops 
over  the  gay  plumage  of  the  little  bongsters  chirping 
through  the  branches.  All  nature  wore  a  face  of  glad- 
ncbs,  and,  to  Mrs.  Howard  and  Marion,  so  long  ec- 
custonied  to  the  confinement  of  the  city,  the  charm 
was  as  novel  as  it  was  delightful.  After  descending 
a  steep  hill,  commanding  a  lovely  view  of  the  adjacent 
country,  they  turned  into  a  narrow  road  which  wound 
along  the  hill-side,  and  in  a  few  moments  Watkins 
drew  up  at  the  door  of  a  stone  cottage,  built  in  the 
Dutch  style,  with  its  high  gambrel  roof,  and  little 
stoop  in  front.  It  stood  at  some  distance  from  the 
road,  and  the  footpath  leading  from  the  gate  to  the 
door  was  bordered  with  lilacs,  snow-balls,  and  the 
low  red  rose,  now  all  in  full  blossom.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  farm-house  stood  the  large  substantial 
barn.  The  cattle  were  lowing  in  the  yard — a  goodly 
number  of  cows,  each  with  her  tinkling  bell,  were 
just  being  turned  forth  to  browse  in  the  adjoining 
wood's — the  sheep  were  frolicking  in  a  meadow  on 
the  hill-side,  while  a  noisy  family  of  geese,  ducks, 
and  fowls,  were  disputing  their  breakfast  around  the 
kitchen  door,  a  shrill  note  of  triumph  now  and  then 
uplifted  from  chanticleer  proclaiming  the  victory  he 
has  won  for  his  own  especial  brood. 

Mrs.  Howard  and  Marion  were  welcomed  wi!h 
cordial  hospitality  by  the  good  dame,  and  a  stout-built 
blushing  Dutch  damsel.  The  days  flew  ofl'  delight- 
fully. Marion  was  never  tired  of  her  rambles  around 
the  farm,  or  in  sketching  the  lovely  landscape  which 
met  her  eye  at  every  point  of  view. 

She  followed  the  dame  to  her  milking,  assisted  in 
the  churning,  mixed  the  dainty  curds  for  the  little 
Dutch  cheeses,  fed  the  chickens,  and  at  evening  when 
the  old  farmer  took  his  pipe  and  sat  smoking  in  the 
stoop,  with  the  dame  knitting  by  his  side,  she  would 
warble  her  own  little  songs,  or,  if  it  suited  more  the 
taste  of  her  hearers,  (having  caught  the  air  from  the 
nasal  notes  of  the  Dutch  damsel,)  she  would  pour 
forth  in  tones  so  plaintive  the  sorrows  of  "  Barbary 
Allen,"  and  **  Beautiful  Nancy,"  as  brought  the  tears 
into  their  eyes. 

And  now  fancy  Marion  setting  ofi*  with  Dolly  in 
search  of  strawberries.  A  little  sun-bonnet  shades 
her  laughing  face,  and  a  smooth  checkered  apron  of 
Dame  Watkins,  which  the  good  woman  insists  upon 


tying  around  her  little  waist  to  protect  her  light  ging* 
ham  from  the  fruit,  almost  conceals  her  slender  figure. 
Af\er  rambling  some  time  through  the  meadows,  spring- 
ing over  fences  and  ditches,  they  at  last  arrived  at  a 
field  whose  surface  was  thickly  netted  with  the  wild 
strawberry  vine.  Eagerly  now  they  both  b^;an  filling 
their  baskets,  Marion  listening  patiently  as  she  did  so 
to  the  long  doleful  stories  of  spools  and  witches  with 
which  her  companion  usually  favored  her.  They  had 
been  thus  engaged  for  some  hours,  and  Dolly  had  al- 
ready asserted  her  opinion  that  the  sun  was  "  e^sn 
almost  doicfij^^  when  suddenly  the  silver  laugh  of  Mrs. 
Howard  rang  ou  the  ear  of  Marion — ^with  a  merry 
laugh  in  answer,  she  raised  her  head  and  found  her 
friend  already  at  her  elbow,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a 
gentleman.  Deeply  blushing,  Marion  now  sprang 
hastily  to  her  feet.  . 

''  O,  never  blush,  Marion,"  said  Mrs.  Howard,  still 
laughing,  "  this  is  only  my  cousin,  Rensetlear  Howard, 
and  this  young  lady,"  she  continued,  turning  to  her 
companion,  "  with  cheeks  as  red  as  her  strawberry- 
tipped  fingers,  is  Miss  Marion  Ellsworth." 

Both  parties  bowed  laughingly  at  this  novel  intro- 
duction. 

"  Rensellear  has  just  popped  in  upon  us,"  continued 
Mrs.  Howard,  "  in  a  fit  of  wonderful  kindness,  to  see 
if  I  am  about  to  die — poor  fellow !  he  has  been  so 
anxious,  I  dare  say,  since  he  heard  of  my  illness,  for 
thinking  Maci  would  so  well  become  his  pale — " 

♦'  Oh,  cousin,  cousin,  how  you  rattle  on  I"  interrupted 
the  gentleman ;  ''  I  trust  Miss  Ellsworth,  at  least, 
will  give  me  credit  for  the  solicitude  I  have  felt  for 
you,  which,  I  am  happy  to  find,  has  no  warrant  in 
your  bright  eye  and  healthy  countenance." 

"  You  must  know,  Marion,  this  young  gentleman, 
having  been  one  of  my  old  beaux,  cannot  yet  get  over 
the  habit  of  saying  pretty  things  to  me.  So  now 
carry  the  basket,  Rensellear,  and  for  your  supper  you 
.  shall  have  a  share  of  these  fairy-picked  strawberries, 
in  a  bowl  of  Dame  Margaret's  delicious  cream." 

Thus  saying,  the  lively  little  party  proceeded  on 
their  return  to  the  farm-house,  where  the  evening 
passed  delightfully  away. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Rensellear  Howard  to  have 
left  the  farm-house  the  next  morning,  as  he  had  merely 
come  up  from  New  York  (where  he  had  arrived  a 
few  days  previous  from  the  Continent,)  to  see  his  in- 
valid cousin.  By  her  request  he  consented  to  remain 
another  day ;  but  another  and  yet  another  passed,  and 
finally  a  week  flew  by,  and  young  Howard  said  no 
more  about  leaving. 

And  what  was  tlie  consequence  ? 

Why,  that  he  fell  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with 
Marion. 

And  Mari(Xk? 

To  her  ear,  never  had  the  birds  warbled  so  sweetly, 
— the  roses,  how  fragrant  and  beautiful!  and  how 
pleasant  the  solt  summer  wind,  as  it  came  in  playful 
shadows  over  the  forest  boughs,  or  across  the  verdant 
meadow,  gently  bathing  her  cheek  with  the  sweets  of 
the  wild  flowers  gathered  by  its  breath !  Could  it  be 
Love  thus  sporting  with  Zephyr  over  forest  and 
meadow,  bathing  his  wings  with  the  dew  of  roses. 
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and  infusing  his  own  alluring  notes  in  the  gentle 
melody  of  the  birds! 

At  length  there  came  letters  which  compelled  youi^ 
Howard  to  delay  no  longer.  To  his  cousin  he  re- 
vealed his  love  for  Marion;  but  from  Marion  he 
parted  with  merely  a  gentle  pressure  of  the  hand,  and 
a  look  to  which  it  is  more  than  probable  the  same 
mischievous  little  god  imparted  a  magnetic  influence. 

Although  the  sun  shone  as  brightly,  and  bird  and 
flower  were  still  as  beautiful  as  when  the  eye  of 
Howard  fell  on  them,  yet  to  Marion  it  seemed  their 
charm  was  lost;  and  so  observable  was  this  ennui 
of  her  imagination  that  even  the  good  dame  observed, 
that  somehow  "  Miss  Marion  wa'nt  half  so  chipper- 
Uie  as  before  Mr.  Howard  went  away." 

In  about  a  week,  the  ladies  themselves  returned  to 
the  city. 

For  the  first  few  days,  in  the  pleasurable  excite- 
ment of  her  return,  Mrs.  Ellsworth  and  Dora  noted 
no  change  in  Marion,  but  as  that  excitement  wore 
«way  they  could  not  but  observe  she  was  less  uni- 
formly cheerful,  and  often  seemed  deeply  lost  in 
thought.  But  when  one  morning  Mrs.  Howard  came 
tripping  in,  accompanied  by  Eensellear,  the  vivid 
blush  and  agitation  of  Marion  proved  at  once  an  easy 
8(riuti(m  to  the  mystery  of  her  late  demeanor. 

From  this  time  young  Howard  became  a  constant 
visitor,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  it  was  not  long  ere, 
with  the  perfect  approbation  of  her  parents,  Marion 
consented  to  be  his.  Must  she  be  deemed  fickle? 
Will  not  the  utter  worthlessness  of  Cyril  Vandclyn 
free  her  from  such  imputation  ?  Had  he  been  less 
base,  Uss  reckless  of  truth  and  honor — had  aught  but 
his  own  sordid  hand  crushed  her  young  hearths  first 
devotion,  she  might  still  have  loved  on.  But  when 
once  aroused  and  convinced  of  the  unworthiness  of 
the  object  on  whom  those  afiections  were  placed, 
with  praiseworthy  resolution  her  heart  rose  triumph- 
ant from  such  reproachful  bondage. 

The  wheel  of  Fortune  seemed  now  once  more  to 
revolve  in  favor  of  Mr.  Ellsworth.  By  the  death  of  a 
distant  relative,  of  whom  he  vtzs  the  nearest  kin,  the 
bankrupt  and  his  family  were  once  more  placed  in 
affluence,  yet  neither  Mr.  Ellsworth  nor  hu  wife  felt 
any  desire  to  mingle  again  with  the  falsities  of  the  gay 
world.  A  beautiful  residence  on  the  bcmks  of  the  East 
river  was  purchased,  and  thither  Mr.  Ellsworth  de- 
termined to  remove,  and  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
days  free  from  the  turmoil  of  the  city,  in  the  tranquil 
enjoyment  of  literature,  and  the  charms  of  nature.  It 
was  also  settled  that  early  in  the  ensuing  spring,  the 
faith  and  constancy  of  Philip  Hamilton  should  be  re- 
warded by  the  hand  of  Dora ;  and  Marion  had  also 
promised  that  at  the  same  time  when  her  sister  should 
become  Mrs.  Hamilton,  she  would  complete  the  happi- 
ness of  her  lover,  by  changing  the  name  of  Ellsworth 
for  the  more  digiiijied  title  of  Mrs.  Rensellear  Howard. 

As  Dora  and  Marion  were  one  morning  looking 
over  the  gay  and  fanciful  assortment  d'uru  marchaitde 
de4  mod&Sy  the  extreme  beauty  and  delicacy  of  a  small 
wreath  of  flowers  attracted  their  notice. 

"How  beautiful!"  exclaimed  Dora;  ''look,  Marion, 


sea  how  exquisite  is  the  finish  of  each  tiny  bud  and 
leaf!" 

"  It  is  indeed  beautiful,  miss,"  said  the  milliner, 
''and  the  poor  young  creature  who  made  it  was 
beautiful,  too." 

"  Is  it  possible  this  wreath  was  made  here  ?"  said 
Marion. 

"  Yes,  miss ;  it  was  made  by  a  young  Frendi  wo- 
man who  used  to  bring  us  many  wreaths  and  boaqueta 
all  finished  with  equal  beauty  as  this  (»ie,  but  she 
looked  miserably,  poor  thing,  and  it  is  now  six  weeks 
or  more  since  she  has  been  here." 

"  But  where  does  she  live  ? — what  is  her  name  V* 
demanded  Marion. 

"  Indeed,  miss,  I  cannot  tell  you.  She  was  always 
very  sad,  and  spoke  but  little.  I  alwaj's  paid  her  for 
her  flowers  whenever  she  brought  them  in,  bat  I 
know  nothing  more  of  her ;  the  last  time  she  was 
here  she  seemed  so  feeble  that  she  could  hardly  sup- 
port herself." 

"  And  yet  you  did  not  inquire  her  residence !"  said 
Marion,  in  a  reproachful  tone. 

"  The  poor  creature  looked  so  sick  and  so  sad," 
said  one  of  the  young  girls  of  the  establishment,  '*  that 
I  asked  her  for  her  address,  thinking  I  would  go  and 
see  her  very  soon,  iMit,  dear  me,  we  have  been  so 
hurried,  I  declare  I  had  forgotten  all  about  her." 

After  searching  among  old  shop-bills,  fragments  4:^ 
gauze  and  ribbon,  the  thoughtless  young  lady  at  length 
succeeded  in  finding  the  card  of  the  poor  French 
Jieuriste. 

Dora  noted  it  on  her  tablets,  determined  to  find  her 
if  possible,  and  to  render  her  that  assistance  whicii, 
from  the  account  she  had  just  heard,  it  was  evident 
she  stood  in  need.  Accordingly  the  same  ademocn 
the  two  sisters  found  themselves  in  one  of  thoe«e  nar- 
row cross  streets  leading  from  the  Bowery,  where, 
aAer  a  long  search  for  the  number  indicated,  they  at 
length  came  to  a  miserable  wooden  building  of  two 
stories,  from  ever>'  window  of  which  streamed  articles 
of  clothing  drying  in  the  wind,  denoting  it  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  many  families.  After  knocking  some  time, 
(for  bell  there  was  none,)  a  poor  meagre-looking  Irish- 
woman opened  the  door,  and,  upon  beholding  her  un- 
commop  visiters,  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  surprise, 

"  Please  Gkxl,  and  what  do  the  likes  of  3*0  be  after 
looking  for  here,  I  '11  wonder  ?" 

"  My  good  woman,"  said  Dora,  "  we  merely  wished 
to  ask  if  there  is  a  young  I'>ench  woman  lodges  here, 
Madame  Florine." 

"  And  bless  your  innocent  face,  and  why  not  ?"  re- 
plied the  woman,  "but,  poor  craiter !  it 's  conie  too  late 
you  are,  I  'm  thinking."  - 

"  Then  she  is  very  sick  ?"  inquired  Marion. 

"  Sick  is  she?  and  faith  it 's  not  sick  she  is  at  all, 

at  all,  she  ^s  in  the  de&d  thraw,  she  is,  the  craiter ! 

but  if  it  is  to  sec  her  ye  'd  be  liking,  it 's  me  -will  show 
ye  up  thim  stairs." 

Half  terrified  to  find  themselves  in  such  a  miserable 
place,  which  seemed  thronged  with  human  beings, 
peering  at  them  from  every  door  and  corner,  the 
trembling  sisters,  clinging  closely  to  each  other,  fol- 
lowed the  woman  up  the  creaking  stairs.    Throwing 
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open  the  door  of  a  small  chamber,  a  sight  calculated 
to  appal  the  stoutest  heart  burst  on  their  view.  In 
one  comer  of  the  roomj  on  a  low  bedstead,  scarcely 
covered  by  a  few  miserable  clothes  thrown  around 
her,  was  extended  the  form  of  the  poor  French  wo- 
man. On  a  table  by  the  side  of  the  bed  lay  the  dead 
body  of  an  infant,  on  which  the  eyes  of  the  dying  mo- 
ther were  turned ;  everything  about  the  room  denoted 
the  most  abject  poverty  and  wretchedness. 

As  the  door  opened,  a  low  moan  testified  the  un- 
happy woman  still  breathed.  So(\ly  approaching  the 
bed,  Dora  took  her  pale  emaciated  hand,  and,  in  a 
gentle  voice,  inquired  how  she  felt.  But  the  sufierer 
made  no  answer,  and  appeared  to  be  totally  uncon- 
scious o(  their  presence. 

"  Has  she  no  physician  ?''  inquired  Dora  of  the 
Irish  woman. 

"  Is  it  the  doctor  you  mane?"  answered  the  woman, 
"  and  where  wud  the  money  be  after  c<nning  from  to 
pay  them  ?  Ah,  it 's  ye  rich  folks  that  can  die  wid  the 
doctors  at  yer  elbows,  and  the  praist  to  the  fore,  God 
bless  em !  but  for  the  likes  of  us,  och !  sorrow  a  bit  of 
a  doctor — barring  the  praist — " 

"  Run  quick,  my  good  woman,"  interrupted  Ma- 
rion, "  for  a  doctor,  and  we  will  pay  you  liberally." 

Thus  encouraged  the  woman  quickly  descended  the 
stairs,  leaving  Dora  and  Marion  alone  in  the  chamber 
o£  the  dead  and  dying. 

Silent  and  tevful  they  stood  by  the  bed-side  of  the 
poor  foreigner.  The  pale,  emaciated  face  on  which 
they  looked,  although  shaded  by  the  hand  of  death, 
bore  evident  traces  of  having  once  been  lovely — the 
little  attenuated  hands  lay  motionless  on  the  covering 
of  the  bed,  while  her  long  black  hair,  damp  with  the 
dews  of  death,  had  escaped  from  the  little  muslin  cap, 
and  fell  around  her  as  a  pall. 

For  a  time  there  was  no  sound  in  that  desolate 
chamber,  save  the  sobs  of  the  sisters,  and  now  and 
then  a  heavy  sigh  from  the  sufierer.  At  length,  with 
a  moan  as  if  in  pain,  the  poor  woman  suddenly  turned 
her  head,  and  her  eyes  fell  on  the  face  of  Marion.  A 
ray  of  joy  for  an  instant  illuminated  her  countenance, 
and  in  a  faint  voice  she  exclaimed, 

*^  Ak,  c'est  une  angeP^  Then,  clasping  her  hands 
together,  the  lips  of  the  dying  woman  moved  as  if  in 
prayer — one  sigh,  and  the  spirit  was  released! 

At  this  moment  the  Irish  woman  returned,  followed 
by  a  physician. 

"  She  is  dead  I"  cried  Dora. 

Hastily  approaching  the  bed,  the  physician,  after 
feeling  the  lifeless  hands,  raised  the  covering  from  the 
chest  to  see  if  life  was  indeed  fully  extinct,  and  as  he 
did  so  his  eye  fell  on  a  miniature  richly  set  with  bril- 
liants which  rested  on  the  bosom. 

««What  is  this?"  he  exclaimed;    "why  here  is 


wealth,  and  from  all  appearances  this  poor  girl  must 
have  suflered  from  want !" 

** Is  it  the  picter?"  said  the  woman,  "ah,  yer 
honor,  niver  would  she  give  that  up— och,  it 's  hungry 
she  was,  and  cauld,  but  that  picter  was  all  her  com- 
fort, rest  her  soul !  and  when  the  little  babby  was 
bom  as  lies  there,  it 's  often  and  often  I  Ve  seen  her 
look  in  its  little  innocent  face,  and  smile  when  she 
see  the  hair  and  the  eyes  of  the  poor  babby  was  all 
the  same  as  the  picter." 

"  Dora,  look !"  faltered  Marion,  as  her  eye  rested 
on  the  miniature. 

It  was  that  of  Cyril  Vandelyn— the  same .  that  had 
been  painted  and  set  for  her!  and  there  then  on  that 
wretched  pallet,  forlom  and  broken  hearted,  the  vio> 
tim  of  his  perfidy  had  just  yielded  up  her  last  breath ! 
Pauvre  Ninon! 

At  the  same  hour,  in  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
gambling  houses  of  Paris,  were  seated  Cyril  Vandelyn 
and  the  German  Stanpitz. 

After  thus  basely  deserting  the  innocent  victim  of 
his  villany,  Cyril  had  embarked  immediately  for  Eih 
rope,  where  he  determined  to  remain  until  the  stigma 
attached  to  his  disgraceful  conduct  should  be  forgotten. 
He  first,  however,  addressed  a  most  penitential  letter 
to  his  mother,  in  which  he  tdd  her  he  had  been  duped 
into  a  marriage  with  a  person  whom  he  could  neithor 
respect  nor  love — that,  allured  by  her  fascinating  man- 
ners and  the  edat  of  being  the  favored  lover  when  so 
many  were  sighing  at  the  feet  of  the  fair  danseuse,  in 
an  evil  hour  he  had  consented  to  marry  her,  and 
found  his  error  only  when  too  late.  He  then  went  on 
to  say,  that  now,  feeling  no  other  sentiments  but  hate 
and  Hcora,  he  bad  determined  to  leave  her  forever-^ 
he  should  remain  on  the  Continent  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  requested  his  mother  would  send  him  funds 
to  meet  his  expenses. 

This  false  and  wicked  letter  Mrs.  Vandelyn  re- 
ceived, and,  placing  full  reliance  on  the  tmth  of  her 
son's  statement,  only  rejoiced  that  he  had  broken  from 
such  disgraceful  bondage.  She  gladly  assented  to  bis 
remaining  abroad,  and  remitted  him  the  most  liberal 
sums  of  money.  In  the  pursuit,  therefore,  of  every 
pleasure,  and  of  every  vice  which  Paris  afibrds  for 
the  libertine,  the  days  of  Cyril  Vandelyn  were  passed, 
while,  in  a  foreign  land,  far  from  kindred  or  friends, 
the  poor  young  Ninon  was  struggling  on  in  poverty 
and  despair. 

But  at  the  same  hour  when,  in  that  abode  of  misery 
and  wretchedness,  this  victim  c^  misfortune  breathed 
her  last  sigh,  retribution  came !  A  quarrel  took  place 
at  the  gambling-house,  between  Cyril  and  Stanpitz — 
high  words  ensued,  swords  were  drawn,  and  Cyril 
fell,  mortally  wounded,  by  the  hand  of  the  German. 
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At  his  last  gasp  poor  Ralph  was  lying, 
With  fear  and  pain  devoutly  sighing; 


"  Courage,"  quoth  Tom,  "  you  'U  toon  recover. 
If  not,  't  is  nothing  when  once  over."     Gxoxur. 
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The  superiority  of  virtue,  over  mere  genius,  was 
probably  never  exemplified  on  a  scale  of  greater  mag- 
nificence, or  more  completely  demonstrated,  than  in 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  these  two  illustrious  persons. 
As  a  man  of  genius  Napoleon  was  without  doubt 
superior  to  Washington,  but  his  virtues  bore  no  com- 
parison to  thoi$e  of  the  other.  In  the  activity  and 
comprehensiveness  of  his  mind ;  in  that  clearness  of 
perception  which  enabled  him  to  foresee  and  over- 
come the  obstacles  which  impeded  his  course,  and 
achieve  an  unparalleled  succession  of  triumphs,  few 
men  either  of  ancient  or  modern  times  equaled  him. 
In  these  respects,  Washington  was  not  his  peer  per- 
haps ;  and  yet,  when  we  consider  the  relative  positions 
of  the  two,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  he  was  not  much 
his  inferior.  He  certainly  excelled  him  in  wisdom, 
though  he  may  have  been  his  inferior  in  genius. 

The  mind  of  Washington  was  equal  to  the  full  and 
entire  comprehension  of  the  sphere  in  which  he  acted ; 
and  his  sagacity  in  pointing  out  the  probable  events  of 
the  future,  as  well  as  guarding  against  either  present 
or  remote  contingencies,  is  everywhere  strikingly 
displayed,  not  only  in  his  acts  but  opinions.  His  let- 
ters to  Congress,  during  the  progress  of  the  Kevolu- 
tion,  are  principally  occupied  with  pointing  out  ap- 
proaching danger,  or  recominending  the  bc^t  means 
for  avoiding  it ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubled,  that  had  his 
advice  and  exhortations  l)ecn  properly  aliondcd  to, 
the  struggle  for  lil>erly  would  have  l>eon  far  less  pro- 
tracted and  sanguinary.  But  he  was  not,  like  Napo- 
leon, an  absolute  monarch  <>r  lender,  the  master  of  his 
people.  He  was  the  servant  of  his  countrymen,  and 
could  advise,  but  not  direct  nor  control  their  actions  or 
opinions,  except  by  the  force  of  his  reasoning  and  the 
weight  of  his  character.  These  conMituJed  almost  the 
only  authority  he  exercised,  except  in  his  military 
capacity ;  and  thus  silnnletl,  his  means  were  never  in 
any  degree  correspondent  with  the  greatness  of  his 
designs,  or  the  ditiiculties  which  beset  him  at  every 
moment  of  his  military  career.  We  are  not,  there- 
fore, to  judge  of  his  talents  by  the  victories  he  gained, 
but  by  the  delcats  which  he  avoided  ;  and  his  crown- 
ing merit  as  a  warrior  is,  that  of  having  performed 
great  things  with  weak  instruments  and  comparatively 
insignificant  means. 

Napoleon,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  more  early  stages 
of  his  career,  was  the  absolute  leader  of  an  infuriated 
multitude;  a  nation  of  thirty  millions  of  people,  acting 
under  the  intlucnce  of  an  enthusiasm  of  which  the 
world  lurnishes  few  examples,  as  to  its  extent  or  its 
consequences.  This  alone  had  previously,  under 
leaders  of  far  inferior  capacity,  achieved  a  succession 
of  victories  over  the  veteran  irtx^ps  of  Europe.  Na- 
poleon placed  himself  at  the  head  of  an  irresistible 
impulse,  which  \s-as  sufficient  in  itself  to  carry  him  to 
the  summit  of  glory.    As  emperor,  he  reaped  the 


benefits  of  this  national  enthusiasm,  which  had  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  a  warlike  nation  and  armiea 
inured  to  victory,  as  well  as  rendered  all  but  in- 
vincible by  an  ardor  atmost  equal  to  enthusiasm,  a 
confidence  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  snccetMB 
amounting  to  prodigies.  With  such  instnunents, 
aided  by  the  pos.session  of  absolute  power  over  a  rich 
and  mighty  people,  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  con- 
quer nations,  governed  by  enfeebled  monarchs  reign- 
ing over  subjects  rendered  un warlike  by  having  for 
centuries  relied  on  standing  armies  for  protection,  and 
disaffected  or  indifferent  toward  a  government  of 
which  they  experienced  little  but  the  oppressians. 
But  liad  he  been  placed  in  the  situation  of  Washinp* 
ton,  equally  circumscribed  in  his  means  and  his 
authority,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  for 
want  of  the  virtues  of  that  pure  and  illustrious  man, 
rather  than  from  any  inferiority  of  genius,  he  wodd 
have  failed  in  accomplishing  the  great  object  of  free* 
ing  his  own  country,  or  subjecting  others. 

Napoleon  was  interior  to  Washington  in  patriotism. 
He  was  not  born  in  France;  it  was  not  his  native 
land,  endeared  to  him  by  the  ties  and  associations  of 
childhcMxl.    He  loved  glory  better  than  France,  and 
sacrificed  his  adopted  country  on  the  altar  of  insatiable 
ambition,    ^\*ilhout  doubt,  the  position  he  occupied 
often  entailed  on  him  the  necessity  of  warring  in  self- 
defence,  even  when  he  seemed  the  aggressor.    It  was 
indi<peM>al»le  that  he  >hould  be  Cocsar  or  nothing; 
to  overturn  the  thrones  of  others,  or  cease  to  reign 
him>elf.    In  this  point  of  view,  they  may  be  called 
defensive  wars,  partaking  in  the  sentiment  of  patriot- 
ism, because  the  glory  and  safety  of  France  vk'crc 
ideutiiied  with  his  iiwn.    But  these  motives,  however 
they  might  have  mingled  incidentally  with  other  more 
powcrt'ul  inciieincnls,  cannot  justify  his  conduct  to- 
ward i^pain,  or  his  invasion  of  Russia.     His  throne 
was  tt-X)  well  established  at  these  times  to  fear  either 
one  or  the  other,  and  an  impiirtial  jKisterity,  while  it 
pardons  many  of  his  apparent  aggressions,  will,  in  all 
probability,  denounce  these  as  the  offspring  not  of 
patriotism  but  of  a  boundless  ambition,  inoapaUe  of 
being  >atiatcd  by  the  acquisition  of  glory  or  power. 

If  we  turn  toward  Washington,  we  shall  see  at  a 
glance  that  ambition,  if  it  at  all  iniluenced  his  accept- 
ance of  the  command  of  armies  which  scarcely  had 
an  existence  at  the  time,  was  only  a  latent  motive, 
that,  of  itself  aU»ne,  could  not  have  stimulated  him 
to  assume  a  station  which  presented  in  perspective  a 
very  remote  and  doubtful  triumph  on  one  hand,  an 
ignominious  death  on  the  other.  He  was  undoubtedly 
fully  aware  of  the  obstacles,  difficulties  and  disc<Hirage- 
ments  which  presented  themselves  on  everj'  hand; 
of  the  power  of  the  in\'ader  and  the  weakness  of  his 
opposers.  That  he  act^pted  this  arduous  and  dis- 
I  couraging  command    with  doubt    and  hesitation   is 
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apparent  from  the  letter  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton, announcing  that  event,  as  well  as  the  testimony 
of  his  nearest  connections,  whom  he  either  consulted, 
or  who  witnossed  his  struggles.  The  love  of  his 
country,  and  a  sense  of  her  wrongs,  were,  without 
doubt,  the  great,  if  not  the  sole  motives  which  induced 
him  to  take  on  his  shoulders  a  burthen  perhai»  as 
great  as  ever  man  bore,  and  to  persevere  in  bearing  it 
in  the  midst  of  disappointment  and  defeat,  joined  to 
unmerited  censure  and  national  ingratitude  That  the 
desire  of  gain  did  not  in  the  least  influence  his  decision 
is  apparent,  from  his  stipulating  that  he  should  receive 
nothing  for  his  services  but  the  remuneration  of  his 
actual  expenditures ;  and  that  the  love  of  power  was 
equally  absent  from  his  mind,  is  demonstrated  by  its 
resignation  the  moment  his  country  was  free. 

The  ambition  of  Washington  was  a  virtue,  that  of 
Napoleon  a  vice.  The  lunits  of  the  one  was  the  free- 
dom and  independence  of  his  country ;  that  of  the 
other  the  subjugation  of  a  world.  One  struggled  for 
the  rights  of  his  countrymen;  the  other  aimed  at  pros- 
trating the  rights  of  nations.  One  freed,  the  other 
enslaved  his  country.  Finally,  Wa.shinglon  drove  the 
enemy  from  his  native  soil,  while  Napoleon  eventually 
drew  his  enemies  into  the  heart  of  France,  to  subju- 
gate her  capital,  levy  contributions,  and  reinstate  on 
the  throne  the  very  family  whose  misgovernment  had 
involved  her  in  so  many  calamities. 

In  dignity  of  mind ;  in  patience  under  privation ;  in 
fortitude  under  calamity  and  disappointment;  in  for- 
bearance under  provocation ;  in  self-possession  under 
misfortune,  and  moderation  in  success,  Wa.shington 
was  far  above  Napoleon,  who  knew  how  to  command 
others  but  not  himself  The  finest  feature  in  the 
composition  of  Washington,  and  that  which  gives 
him  a  superiority  over  all  other  characters  in  history, 
was  that  equal  aud  harmonious  combination  of  quali- 
ties which  distinguished  both  his  head  and  his  heart. 
They  fonued  a  consummate  whole ;  a  perfect  edifice, 
every  part  of  which  corresponded  witli  the  other,  and 
the  api>arent  greatness  of  which  is  diminished  in  the 
contemplation  of  its  sjinmelry.  Instead  of  having 
our  admiration  attracted  to  any  one  particular  point, 
or  our  wonder  excited  by  some  monstrous  dispropor- 
tion, the  mind  dwells  with  a  delightful  complacency 
on  the  perfect  whole,  as  the  eye  rests  on  the  calm 
beauties  of  a  simimer  sunset,  when  nature  combines 
all  her  harmonies  in  one,  and  exhibits  at  a  single  view 
her  greamess  and  her  beauty.  Tliere  was  no  master- 
passion  in  his  mind,  swallowing  up  or  overshadowing 
all  the  rest ;  and  in  his  virtues  there  was  nothing  ex- 
cessive. We  see  no  camefs  hump  in  the  formation 
of  his  mind ;  no  disproportioned  projection  producing 
wonder  without  exciting  admiration.  Like  the  star 
of  the  mariner,  he  was  always  the  same;  alway's 
shining  bright  and  clear  without  dazzling  the  eye; 
always  pointing  one  way,  '*  true  as  the  needle  to  the 
pole." 

Nor  do  I  believe  that,  on  a  closer  examination,  his 
military  genius  will  sufier  much  in  comparing  it  with 
that  of  Napoleon.  To  combine  and  direct  small 
means  to  the  successful  attainment  of  great  ends,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  evidence  of  greater  skill,  than  is  ex- 
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hibited  in  the  conduct  of  vast  enteprises,  with  means 
fully  adequate  to  the  object.  The  direction  of  a  small, 
ill-provided,  undisciplined,  and  discontented  army, 
dispirited  by  past  disasters,  and  anticipating  others  to 
come,  is  certainly  not  less  difficult  than  leading  a  well 
constituted  force,  provided  with  every  thing  neces- 
sary, and  flushed  with  victory,  to  new  conquests.  In 
one  case,  patience,  fortitude,  forbearance,  perse- 
verance, an  insight  into  human  motives  and  passions, 
and  a  consummate  skill  in  their  management,  is  indis- 
pensable ;  in  the  other,  the  machine  may  be  said  to 
govern  itself,  and  perform  its  evolutions  by  the  innate 
force  of  its  own  principles  of  action.  All  critics  in 
the  art  of  war  unite  in  placing  the  di^iculties  of  con- 
ducting a  defensive  war  far  above  those  of  an  oflensive 
one,  and  giving  the  preference,  not  to  the  general  who 
^ins  the  victory,  which  is  often  a  mere  affair  of  acci- 
dent, but  to  him  who  maintains  a  successful  defence 
against  a  superior  force,  and  preserves  his  army  in 
the  midst  of  disaster  and  defeat.  I  know  not  among 
all  the  great  actions  of  Napoleon  one  displaying 
greater  intrepidity,  enterprise  and  skill,  than  was  ex- 
hibited by  AVashington  at  the  successive  battles  of 
Trenton  and  Princeton;  and  if  we  are  to  estimate 
their  importance  by  their  consequences,  the  most 
celebrated  conflicts  of  ancient  and  modern  times, 
where  hundreds  of  thousands  were  engaged,  and  tens 
of  thousands  fell,  beccnnc  insignificant  in  the  compari- 
son. History  records  that  these  bloody  and  tremendous 
contests  produced  for  the  most  part  no  permanent 
results.  The  possession  of  a  town,  or,  at  most,  the 
temporary  occupation  of  a  portion  of  the  country,  was 
all  that  was  acquired  in  exchange  for  the  sacrifice  of 
hecatonilw ;  and  even  when  victory  led  to  the  con- 
quest of  states,  experience  has  generally  shown,  that 
the  final  result  was  a  re>toration  of  the  spoil  to  its 
ancient  proprietors,  or  another  change  of  masters  in 
the  person  of  some  new  conqueror.  But  these  victo- 
ries of  Washington,  though  gained  by  hmall  numbers, 
over  numlHifs  not  much  greater,  were  followed  by 
consequences  at  this  moment  far  more  momentous, 
than  all  those  of  Napoleon  combined.  They  laid  a 
foundation  for  the  successful  termination  of  a  struggle 
which  gave  liberty  to  a  new  world,  and  whose  prin- 
ciples are  now  at  work  to  achieve  a  similar  triumph 
in  the  old.  The  victories  of  Napoleon  have  all  ended 
in  merely  transferring  France  from  the  dynasty  of 
Bourbon%)  that  of  Orleans. 

Still,  the  unsullied  glory  of  Washington  must  ever 
rest  more  on  his  virtues  than  on  his  genius ;  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  he  has  now  become,  and  will  remain, 
so  long  as  the  records  or  traditions  of  past  times  are 
preserved,  one  of  the  bright,  if  not  the  brightest  light 
of  future  ages ;  the  safest  and  noblest  example  for 
imitation;  the  model  of  a  patriot;  the  incarnation  of 
the  spirit  of  a  republican  hero.  In  his  life  and  actions, 
both  in  public  and  private,  we  see  the  triumph  of  vu> 
tue,  and  what  wonders  she  can  accomplish.  It  is 
there  most  clearly  demonstrated,  that  it  is  not  alone  to 
the  qualities  of  the  head  that  men  are  indebted  for  the 
brightest  honors,  the  most  imperishable  fame,  but  that 
those  of  the  heart  have  a  still  higher  claim  to  the  ad- 
miration of  mankind.    In  his  person,  virtue  may  be 
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Mid  to  have  resumed  her  lawful  supremacy,  and  the 
example  cannot  but  have  the  most  salutary  efTectfi, 
by  giving  to  public  admiraticm  a  proper  directioo,  and 
to  public  gratitude  the  noblest  object  of  devoti(m.  In 
most  other  heroes  the  splendor  of  their  achievements 
throws  all  their  defects  and  vices  into  the  shade ;  but 
had  not  Washington  been  finally  successful,  he  would 
have  stood  where  he  stands  now,  with  only  this  difler- 
enoe,  that  instead  of  being  the  deliverer,  he  would 
have  been  equally  venerated  as  the  great  martyr  of 
his  country. 

The  fate  of  these  two  great  men  of  modem  times 
has  been  as  different  as  was  the  constitution  of  their 
minds.  One  was  crushed  under  the  vast  fabric  of 
ambition  he  had  reared  on  the  necks  of  millions,  and 
cemented  with  their  blood;  the  other  rose  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  glory,  by  limiting  his  ambition  to^ 
giving  liberty  to  his  countr)^  He  did  not,  like 
Napoleon,  after  quelling  foreign  enemies,  turn  his 
fword  on  her  bosom,  and  become  a  still  more 
deadly  foe  by  enslaving  her  himself.  The  moment  of 
his  greatest  triumph  was  when,  instead  of  fomenting 
the  discontents  of  an  army  which,  under  his  auspices, 
had  freed  the  country,  and  making  it  the  instrument 
of  riveting  her  chains,  he  sternly  rebuked  the  in- 
cendiaries who  had  incited  it  almost  to  mutiny,  and, 
by  the  authority  of  his  name  and  his  virtues,  at  once 
crashed  the  meditated  treason.  The  second  great 
triumph  was  when,  having  finished  the  war  and 
secured  the  liberties  he  had  so  long  toiled  to  attain,  he 
surrendered  his  sword  to  the  President  of  Congress, 
at  Annapolis.  The  third  and  last  was,  when,  after 
eight  years  of  labor  as  chief  magistrate,  in  maturing 
the  infant  government,  establishing  its  foreign  and  in- 
ternal fK)licy,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  perfecting  its 
practical  (^ration,  he  finally,  while  still  in  possession 
of  all  his  faculties,  and  of  the  love  and  veneration  of  his 
country,  retired  from  public  life,  and  at  one  and  the 
same  moment  gave  to  his  successors  an  example  of 
*  sublime  moderation,  to  his  fellow-citizens  one  of  the 
.noblest  lessons  of  political  wis<lom  that  ever  emanated 
from  the  pen  of  mortal  man.  What  a  contrast  to  the 
fate  of  Napoleon,  who  was  unquestionably  among  the 
greatest  of  men,  and  who  wanted  nothing  to  make 
him  perhaps  the  greatest  the  world  ever  saw,  but  the 
virtues  of  Washington. 

Without  doubt  the  different  spheres  of  action  in 
which  these  two  illustrious  men  respectively  moved, 
may  have  had  a  material  influence  on  their  character 
and  conduct.  Both  undoubtedly  frequently  acted  under 
the  pressure  of  impelling  circumstances,  or  strong 
necessity.  I  do  not,  therefore,  join  in  echoing  the  in- 
discriminate censures  heaped  on  the  head  of  Napoleon 
by  that  bitter,  unscrupulous,  and  unrelenting  spirit 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  British  press.  During 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was  contending  with 
England  for  the  empire  of  the  Old  World,  as  is  now 
sufiUciently  demonstrated  in  the  preponderance  as- 
Bomed  by  that  power  since  his  downfall,  and  in  such 
a  struggle  there  is  no  otlier  alternative  than  the  sub- 
mission or  annihilation  of  one  or  other  of  the  parties. 
What  therefore  appears  to  us  the  frenay  of  un- 
chastened  ambition,  may  have  been  nothing  more 


than  self-defence,  which  is  sometimes,  nay  often, 
compelled  to  assume  an  oflfensive  attitude  of  preven- 
tioa.  It  is  not  always  that  the  invader  is  the  aggres- 
sor ;  and  it  is  at  all  times  perfectly  justifiable  to  antici- 
pate a  blow  we  see  coming,  by  striking  the  adversary 
befcM-ehand.  Nor  do  I  wish  to  elevate  Washington  at 
the  expense  of  another.  He  cannot  shine  brighter  by 
the  force  o(  contrast  or  through  any  invidious  com- 
parisons. He  is  among  the  greatest  of  men,  because 
he  possessed  the  greatest  virtues,  and  was  blessed  by 
Providence  with  a  vast  and  comprehensive  sphere 
for  their  exercise.  With  him  the  Temple  of  Fame 
is  the  Temple  of  Virtue. 

The  grand  structure  sought  to  be  reared  by  Napo* 
Icon  has  fallen  and  buried  that  mighty  OKMrtal  under  its 
ruins.  He  attempted  to  push  the  world  aside  from  its 
course,  and  succeeded  for  a  time.  But  the  bow  seems 
to  have  been  bent  the  ^nrong  way,  and  finally  broke, 
or  recoiled  on  himself.  His  actions  were  splendid 
almost  beyond  ccnnparison,  and  bis  genius  equally 
grand.  But  I  apprehend  there  was  some  great  funda- 
mental error  in  the  course  of  his  career,  and  cannot 
help  suspecting  it  was  in  not  giving  liberty  to  France. 
It  would  seem  that  nothing  can  permanently  flourish 
which  is  foimded  in  a  radical  principle  of  wrong. 
Kingdoms  may  be  conquered,  nations  trodden  under 
foot,  and  for  a  brief  period  it  may  seem  that  force  is 
triumphant  over  right,  but  there  is  a  worm  in  the 
chaplet  of  glory  acquired  by  such  means  which  will 
soon  cause  it  to  w^ither  and  die.  There  is  a  natural, 
irresistible  tendency  in  every  thing  deranged  by  vio- 
lence to  come  in  its  right  place  again,  either  by  a 
speedy  reaction,  or  by  going  round  in  a  circle,  and 
endmg  where  it  began.  It  would  seem  that  truth  alone 
is  everlasting,  and  that  nothing  can  permanently  en- 
dure which  is  founded  in  wrong  or  hostile  to  \'irlue. 

The  career  of  Napoleon  ended  in  hopeless  exile, 
on  a  barren  rock  in  the  lone  and  melancholy  ocean ; 
that  of  Washington  closed  in  more  than  meridian 
splendor,  amid  the  blessings  of  his  country  and  the 
increasing  admiration  of  the  world.  One  left  behind 
him  little  else  than  the  wrecks  of  his  career ;  the 
other  founded  a  vast  confederation,  every  day  in- 
creasing in  space,  in  numbers  and  prosperity,  and 
which  will  continue  to  do  so,  only  just  in  proporticm 
as  it  adheres  to  his  maxims  and  imitates  his  example. 
Napoleon  was  a  bright  but  scorching  luminary, 
scourging  the  earth  with  consuming  fires ;  Washing- 
ton a  genial  sun,  mild  yet  radiant ;  enlightening  with- 
out dazzling;  warming  without  consuming.  Both 
exhibit  great  moral  lessons  to  the  contemplaticm  of 
mankind ;  one  as  a  solemn  warning,  the  other  as  a 
glorious  example. 

They  were  emphatically  the  two  great  men  of  the 
age,  and  naturally  come  into  comparison  with  each 
other,  not  only  on  that  score,  but  because,  singular  as 
it  may  seem,  they  both  greatly  contributed  to  the  liber- 
ties of  mankind ;  one  directly,  by  building  up  a  mag- 
nificent edifice  of  Freedom  in  the  New  World ;  the 
other  incidentally,  by  prostrating  the  ancient  fabrics 
of  despotism  in  the  Old,  and  demonstrating  the  utter 
weakness  of  kings,  when  unsupported  by  the  con&> 
dence  and  affections  of  the  people. 


THE  FLOWER  AND  GEM. 


OR  THE  CHOICE  OF  GRACE  GORDON 


BT  PKA?ICES  8.  OSGOOD. 


I  AM  not  surei  dear  reader,  that  yoa  would  have 
called  Grace  Gordon  beautiful.  I  used  to  take  it  for 
granted  she  was,  because  I  never  could  keep  my  eyes 
or  my  heart  from  her  when  she  was  present.  Grace 
was  a  brunette.  Do  you  like  brunettes  ?  I  hope  you 
do ;  if  you  do  n*t  you  wont  "  take  an  interest,"  as  my 
little  sister  used  to  say,  when  she  had  newly  arranged 
her  baby-house ;  she  would  tottle  to  the  head  of  the 
stairs  and  call  out,  in  her  little  shrill,  bird-like  voice, 
*' Father— mother — ^Fanny!— come  and  take  an  in- 
terc!«t !"  I  wish  my  call  to  you  would  be  answered 
as  promptly  as  hers  always  was. 

At  any  rate,  if  Grace  was  not  a  beauty,  she  was  a 
darling ;  a  wild,  sweet,  sunny,  frolicsome  creature, 
with  great,  shy,  antelope  eyes,  that  would  nH  look  up 
when  they  were  wanted,  and  a  mouth  whose  smile 
was  bewildering.  I .  loved  Grace  for  a  thousand 
reasons,  but  chiefly  because  she  was  once  the  cause 
of  my  being,  in  my  own  private  opinion,  a  heroine. 
From  a  child  I  had  always  had  an  ardent  desire  to  be 
a  heroine,  in  some  way,  I  hardly  cared  what.  I  was 
a  pet,  and  was  seldom  crossed,  and  therefore  to  he 
crossed  was  my  chief  ambition.  At  three  years  of 
age,  I  used  cither  to  try  to  be  naughty  or  pretend  to 
be,  for  the  express  purpose  of  tnduring  the  ptmish- 
mcnt.    Then  I  was  a  martyr,  and  I  gloried  in  it. 

But  let  us  return  to  Grace.  I  will  tell  you  a  secret, 
sweet  reader;  but  you  must  promise  not  to  betray  me; 
for  worlds  I  would  not  confide  it  to  any  one  but  you. 
May  I  trust  to  your  honor  ?  Well,  then,  I  had  a  lover 
once !  That  is,  I  imagined  him  a  lover ;  it  was  a 
poetical  license  on  my  part ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
do  n't  suppose  he  cared  *'  an  individual  straw,"  to 
quote  from  a  quaint  friend  at  my  elbow,  about  me. 
He  was  a  tall,  dark,  mysterious-looking,  Lara-like 
man,  whom  I  adored,  or  fancied  I  did,  for  no  earthly 
reason,  that  I  can  remember,  except  that  he  was  poor, 
— that  bis  name  was  Percy,  and  that  he  had  a  Byron 
mouth,  a  stem,  deep  voice,  which  used  to  thrill  me 
with  fear  and  delight.  Well,  I  was  only  fiAeen  years 
old  and  he  was  thirty,  and,  I  suppose,  he  looked  upon 
me  as  a  mere  child,  for  he  used  to  pet  me,  and  bring  me 
sugar-plums,  and  call  me  his  "  little  hummingbird."  I 
was  proud  of  his  attentions,  and  fancied  I  had  an  ex- 
clusive right  to  them.    Alas !  I  was  dolefully  deceived. 

He  did  not  say  he  loved  ine ; 

Yet,  oh  I  he  used  to  bring,  . 
To  deck  my  braided  trewcd, 

The  fairest  flowers  of  spring ! 

He  did  not  say  he  loved  me ; 
But,  in  his  earnest  eyes, 


I  thought  I  saw  the  secret, 
A  thousand  times,  arise. 

He  did  not  say  he  loved  me  ; 

He  did  not  breathe  a  vow ; 
1  needed  no  cunfession ; 

I  read  it  on  \m  brow. 

I  met  it  in  his  glances ; 

1  heard  it  in  his  tone ; 
I  asked  not  if  he  loved  me ; 

\ftli  he  was  mine  own .' 

He  did  not  say  he  loved  me ; 

Yet,  oh !  he  used  to  sing, 
Such  songs  as  thrill  the  spirit,  * 

While  feeling  tunes  the  string ! 

But  false  his  dark  eye's  smiling. 
And  false  my  dream,  as  brief; 

Alas !  for  man's  beguiling ! 
For  woman's  fond  belief ! 

He  did  not  say  he  loved  me ; 

Why  did  he  ever  bring, 
To  braid  umid  my  tresses, 

The  token-flowers  of  spring  \ 

Why  did  he  look  so  fondly  ? 

W^hy  did  he  speak  so  low? 
Oh  :  if  he  di<l  not  love  m^. 

He  should  have  told  nie  w^y  ! 

Grace  Gordon  came  to  our  village  on  a  visit,  from 
her  home,  in  the  far  West ;  a  party  >%*as  made  for  her 
the  night  after  her  arrival,  and  every  one  was  charmed 
with  the  young  stranger.  Beautiful,  witty,  aflec- 
tionate  and  gay,  she  was  the  very  being  to  bewitch 
my  grave  and  dignified  cavalier;  and  the  moment  I 
saw  her  I  felt  a  presentiment  of  evil.  He  veas  intro- 
duced, and  oh!  how  my  childish  heart  ached  as  I 
watched  his  noble  head  bending  over  her  chair,  and 
heard  the  low  tones  which  I  knew  were  thrilling  her 
soul.  Yes !  I  knew  it  by  the  sudden  lifting  and  drop- 
ping of  those  lovely,  yet  unfathomable  eyes,  by  the 
alternate  dimple  and  blush  deepening  on  her  cheek,  and 
I  went  home  with  a  soul  full,  as  I  fancied,  of  anguish, 
pride,  passion,  and  grandly  beautiful  resolve.  Perey 
was  poor  and  so  was  I.  Miss  Gordon  was  compara- 
tively rich,  and  had  many  nnfluential  friends,  who 
might  be  of  service  to  him  in  his  career.  It  would 
be  a  capital  match;  every  one  had  said  so  at  ibo 
party;  and  I  would  do  all  in  my  power  to  bring  it 
about.  He  came  as  usual  the  next  day.  In  his  man- 
ner toward  me  there  was  more  "empreatement"  than 
before,  and,  from  the  way  in  which  be  qpoke  of 
Grace,  I  found  that  my  imagination  had  gone  too  far— 
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that  she  had  not  made  so  deep  an  impression  as  I 
though ;  but  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  be  a  heroine, 
and  I  was  not  to  be  cheated  out  of  my  position  in  that 
vny.  I  had  determined  to  be  great,  and  great  I  was. 
I  assumed  a  gayety  and  indiflerenoe  I  did  not  feel ;  I 
called  his  attention  to  a  thou;j>and  little  graces  in  my 
rival  which  he  had  not  thought  of  before ;  I  told  him 
anecdotes  of  her  wit  and  generosity  which  charmed 
him;  lastly  I  took  him  to  see  her,  and  afterward 
avoided  him  as  much  as  possible.  To  complete  the 
romance,  I  thought  myself  in  duty  bound  to  compose 
tome  heart-rending  verses  on  the  occasion,  which,  if 
I  rightly  recollect,  ran  thus : 

I  cannot  forget  him ! 

I  've  locked  up  my  bouI  ; 
But  not  till  hiB  image 

Deep,  deep  in  it  »tolc. 

I  caimot  forgvt  him ! 

The  Future  can  cast 
No  flower  before  me, 

So  sweet  as  the  Past. 

I  turn  to  my  books ; 
But  his  voice,  rich  and  rare, 
-         Is  blent  with  the  genius 

That  speaks  to  me  there. 

I  tune  my  wild  l>Te, 

But  I  think  of  the  praise, 
Too  precious,  too  dear, 

Which  he  lent  to  my  lays! 

I  cannot  forget  hira ! 

I  try  to  be  guy. 
To  quell  the  wild  sforrow 

That  rise*  aluTiy ; 

But  wilder  and  darker 

It  swells,  as  I  try  j 
If  Hmvtn  could  forget  him. 

So  nevi-r  can  1 1 

I  caiuiot  forget  him  I 

I  loved  him  too  well .' 
His  smile  amuj  endearment, 

Hid  whisper  a  spell. 

I  fly  from  his  presence  ; 

Alas !  it  is  vain ; 
I  see  him — 1  hear  him — 

He 's  with  me  again ! 

He  hauntif  me  forever  : 

I  worship  him  yet ; 
Oh  !  idle  endeavor  I 

I  cajuiot  forget ! 

Grace  and  I  became  very  intimate,  and  the  affair 
went  charmingly  on,  until  a  rich  and  fashionable  ad- 
mirer of  hers,  by  the  name  of  Wallers,  followed  her 
to  the  village.  Then  I  perceived  an  indecision,  a 
shade  of  coquetry,  in  her  manner  which  alarmed  me. 
Percy  was  too  proud  to  bear  with  caprice,  and  I 
trembled  lest  his  ri\-al  should  carry  off  the  prize. 

One  evening  I  called  for  her  on  my  way  to  a  party. 
She  was  standing,  half  dressed,  at  the  glass,  and  turn- 
ing toward  me  as  I  entered,  she  said,  half  in  sport 
and  half  in  earnest,  "  Faimy,  which  shall  I  wear?" 
In  one  hand  she  held  out  a  half-blown  moss-rose,  in 


the  other,  a  magnificent  wreath  of  leaves,  formed  en- 
tirely of  emeralds  and  gold. 

"  Oh !  the  moss-rose,  dear  Grace,  by  all  means,'' 
I  replied. 

*'  You  little  know,  Fanny,  how  much  depends  upon 
my  choice  I — but  I  will  hesitate  no  longer,"  and,  lay- 
ing down  the  jewels,  she  twined  the  flower  in  a  rich, 
dark  braid  that  fell  upcm  her  neck.  I  had  uncoo- 
sciously  sealed  my  own  fate — ^the  rose  had  been  sent 
by  Percy,  the  emerald  wreath  by  his  rival,  and  the 
former  was  accompanied  by  the  following  lines, 

To  Gbacb. 

If  o*er  your  cheek  the  blush  that  plays. 
When  he  who  loves  you  dares  to  praise, 

Be  sent  by  'wakened  Feeling  there, 
Nor  bloom  to  win  the  worldling's  gaze, 
Oh !  deign  my  simple  glA  to  take, 

And  braid  it  in  your  lustrous  hair  ! 
For  mine,  dear  Grace,  and  Love*a  swe«t  sake. 

Beside  the  blush,  the  rose-bud  wear  ! 

If,  in  your  voice,  the  cadence  low 
That,  soft  replying,  falters  so. 

Be  taught,  by  Truth  and  Love,  to  thrill. 
If  from  your  htart  its  accents  flow. 
Then  deign  my  token-flower  to  take. 

And  wear  it  with  a  gpracious  will ! 
Oh !  flower  of  flowers !  for  Love's  sweet  soke. 

Be  tender  and  be  truthful  still ! 

But  if  the  tone,  the  blush,  be  part 
Of  changeful  woman's  wily  art. 

If  that  soft  smile,  s^)  fond  yet  shy, 
Speak  not  the  language  of  the  heart. 
If  that  dark  Ia«h  droop  not  to  hide 

The  tell-tale.  litive,  within  thine  eye, 
Tlien  give  to  air  the  blossom's  pride. 

As  I,  the  hope,  thou  doom'st  to  die ! 

Grace  wore  the  rose;  and  oh!  how  enchanting! y  she 
blushed,  as  she  caught  Percy's  dark  and  eloquent  ej-es 
bent  fondly  upon  her,  on  entering  the  room,  at  Mrs4 
HalPs.  He  was  by  her  .side  in  a  nioraent.  and  one 
glance  at  the  pair,  as  he  led  her  to  a  seat,  showed  me 
my  doom  was  scaled.  Never  before  or  since  were 
my  spirits  so  buoyant,  so  strangely  wild  and  liirht,  2^ 
on  that  eventful  evening,  and  never  before  or  since 
has  my  smile  been  assumed  to  hide  a  heart  so  dark 
and  sad. 

I  was  bridemaid  at  the  wedding;  but  it  'was  so 
long  ago  that  I  had  forgotten  I  was  ever  iu  love  with 
Percy  Howard,  imtil  last  night,  at  a  gay  party  given 
by  his  wife,  she  pointed  out  to  me  the  emerald  wreath 
worn  in  the  fair  hair  of  Mrs.  Walters,  the  bride  for 
whom  the  party  was  made— a  pretty,  but  insipid-look- 
ing girl— and  whispered,  as  she  did  so,  *'  I  would  tuA 
give  my  withered  rose— I  have  it  now,  dear  Fanny— 
for  all  the  gems  she  wears  I" 

"Grace,  dear  Grace,"  I  exclaimed,  clapping  my 
hands  with  delight,  "  it  is  just  the  thing !  May  I  put 
you  in  a  story?  I  must  write  one  for  GoUiam  to- 
morrow, and  I  w^ant  material  sadly."  * 

"And  I  am  your  *  dernier  resort?*    Well,  Fanny 
victimize  me  if  you  will ;  but  do  n't  tell  for  the  world 
that  I  gave  you  leave  to  do  it  I"    Dear  reader  keep 
her  secret. 
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That  I  might  hive  with  me  such  thoughts,  and  please       I     And  they  will  all  prove  sad  enough  to  sting.        i.  b.  b. 
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SOUTHERN  VIEWS. 


NO.  II.  — GEORGIA  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 


We  present  in  this  number  a  most  charming  pic- 
ture from  the  burin  of  Smillie,  representing  one  of  the 
most  popular  Southern  institutions.  We  feel  assured 
that  the  plan  adopted  in  "  Graham,"  of  giving  noted 
scenes  of  the  West  and  South,  in  the  present  volume, 
mii^t  enhance  the  value  of  the  work  to  its  numerous 
readers,  all  over  the  Um'on. 

Georgia  Female  College  is  located  in  the  centre  of 
the  State  of  Greorgia.  It  was  founded  in  1838,  and 
has  been  in  successful  operation  since  that  time. 
The  object  of  its  founders  was  to  furnish  to  females 
an  opportunity  for  as  thorough  and  as  extensive  an 
education  as  was  afforded  to  the  other  sex  by  our  col- 
leges. This  the  institution  now  ofiers.  Every  de- 
partment included  in  a  college  course,  together  with 
the  various  departments  of  an  ornamental  education, 
is  filled  by  competent  teachers.  The  plan  and  course 
of  instruction  is  the  same  as  those  of  our  best  colleges, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ancient  languages,  a  know- 
ledge of  which  is  not  necessary  to  graduation.  The 
College  is  well  supplied  with  apparatus  for  the  illus- 
tration of  every  department  of  science. 

At  tlie  time  the  College  went  into  operation,  it  was 
certainly  in  advance  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  female  education;  but  the  opinion  is  gaining  ground, 
both  in  our  own  country  and  in  Europe,  that  as 
thorough  a  disciplinary  education  should  be  afforded 
to  the  one  sex  as  to  the  other.  This  is  plainly  indi- 
cated by  the  establishment  of  Queen^s  College  for 
Fenialcit,  in  Glasgow ;  by  a  largo  institution  recently 
establirihed  in  Liverpool,  and  another,  supplementary 
to  female  boarding  schools,  at  Hackney,  one  of  the 
firmest  advocates  of  the  latter  being  the  accomplished 
Mrs.  Mary  Howitt.  In  all  of  these,  sound  learnbg  in 
its  \ixrious  departments,  including  even  the  higher 
branches  of  pure  mathematics,  is  the  fundamental  ob- 
ject. But  these  are  not  the  only  indications  that  a 
mo»t  radical  change  is  now  working  in  the  public 
mind  on  this  vitally  important  subject.  Numerous 
volumes  within  the  last  few  months  have  appeared  in 
England  aiming  directly  or  indirectly  to  this  im- 
portant point,  and  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
literary  journals  are  lending  their  aid  to  help  on  the 
much  desired  change.     The  editor  of  the  London 


Atheneum  in  a  recent  number  of  his  journal  asks, 
"  How  is  it  that  for  ages  the  training  of  woman  has 
been  deemed  of  less  importance  than  that  of  man?" 
No  answer  can,  in  reason,  be  given  to  the  question, 
but  that  it  has  resulted  from  prejudice  and  from  igno- 
rance of  the  true  objects  of  education. 

The  following  extract  from  a  little  work  recently 
published  in  Edinburg,  "A  Plea  for  Women,"  by 
Mrs.  Hugo  Reid,  places  the  object  of  education  in  its 
true  light,  and  the  basis  of  equality  of  mental  dis- 
cipline of  the  two  sexes. 

"  The  incalculable  greatness  of  the  evil  influence 
which  ignorance  in  its  women  must  bring  to  bear  on 
any  community,  and  the  evident  tendency  of  a  race  of 
truly  enlightened  women  to  produce,  in  their  turn,  a 
more  enlightened  race  of  men,  are  certainly  very 
good  public  reasons  for  ^he  discontinuance  of  this 
system  toward  women.  But  far  from  being  the  only 
reasons,  as  is  often  assumed,  neither  o{  these  is  the 
best  or  truest  argument  for  doing  away  with  a  system 
so  partial  and  injurious.  Tlie  intrinsic  value  of  a  hu- 
man soul,  and  its  infinite  capability  of  improvement, 
are  the  true  reasons  for  the  culture  o(  any  human  be- 
ing, woman  no  less  than  man.  The  grand  plea  for 
woman  sharing  with  man  all  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation is,  that  every  rational  being  is  worthy  of  culti- 
vation, for  his  or  her  own  individual  sake.  The  first 
object  in  the  education  of  every  mind  ought  to  be  its 
own  development.  Doubtless  the  improvement  of  the 
influence  exerted  upon  others  will  be  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, but  it  ought  never  to  be  spoken  of  as  the 
;  first  inducement  to  it.  It  is  too  much  the  custom, 
even  of  the  most  liberal  in  these  matters,  to  urge  the 
education  and  enlightenment  of  woman  rather  as  a 
means  improving  marij  than  as,  in  itself,  an  end  of  in- 
trinsic excellence,  which  cert^^ly  seems  to  us  the 
first  and  greatest  consideration." 

We  rejoice  at  these  signs  of  the  times,  and  we  shall 
still  more  heartily  rejoice  when  the  notion  that  mental 
development  by  severe  study  is  unnecessary  for  wo- 
man is  exploded,  and  when  justice  shall  be  done  her 
by  our  legislators  in  foimding  institutions  for  her  men- 
tal culture  as  well  as  for  our  sons.  D. 


PAIN    IN    PLEASURE. 


A  TUOVGUT  lay  like  a  flower  upon  mine  heart, 
And  drew  around  it  other  thoughts,  like  bees 
Fur  multitude  and  thirst  and  sweetnesses, — 
Whereat  rejoicing,  1  desired  the  art 
Of  the  Greek  whistler,  who  to  wharf  and  mart 
Could  lure  the  insect-swarms  from  orange  trees, 
That  I  might  hive  with  me  such  thoughts,  and  please 
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My  soul  so  always.    Foolish  counterpart 

Of  a  weak  man's  vain  wishes. — While  I  spoke, 

The  thought  I  called  "  a  flower"  grew  nettle-rough 

The  thoughts  called  "  bees"  stung  me  to  festering ! 
Oh,  entertain  (my  heart  cried  as  it  woke) 
Your  best  and  gladdest  thoughts  bat  long  enough, 
And  they  will  all  prove  lad  enough  to  sting.        i.  b.  b. 


THE    INDIAN    LOVERS. 


A     LEGEND     OF     THE     SUSQUEHANNA 


BT  S.  H.  VA5  BCXaCHOTK5. 


TsKOUGH  yonder  vale  a  river  flowv 

In  varying  beanty  tow'rd  the  sea : 
Now  calm,  as  if  it  sought  repose, 

Now  dashing  on  as  wildly  free 
As  the  storm-qiirit  when  he  flings 
A  tempest  from  his  airy  wings. 

*Andsee!  a  little  verdant  isle, — 

So  softly  br^ht,  so  dreamy  fair 
You  deem  it  transient  as  a  smile 

And  look  to  see  it  fading  there, — 
Divides  the  silver  stream  in  twain, 
Next  moment  to  onite  again. 

On  that  fair  isle  in  dayv  of  yore 

A  solitary  wigwam  stood : 
A  chieHain's  home :  with  one  rude  door 

Opening  upon  the  flood ; — 
Another— opposite — looked  o-er 

The  island's  flower-enameled  breast. 
Unshaded  all,  from  shore  to  shore, 
Save  by  one  giant  elm  that  bi>re 

AloA  his  stately  crest. 

And  stalwart  warriors,  old  and  iroong. 
There  the  wild  notes  of  battle  sung 

And  danced  to  the  mad  sound ; — 
And  there  oft  blazed  the  council  fire, 
And  there,  when  Wak  had  quenched  his  ire. 

The  calumet  went  round. 
And  there,  beneath  the  outspread  arms 
Of  that  old  elm,  the  soft  alarms. 
The  o'erfond  hopes,  the  jealous  fears, 
Of  love  were  breathed  in  lovers'  ears. 

Full  often  launched  a  youthful  brave 
His  light  canoe  upon  the  wave. 
And,  skimming  o'^  the  silver  tide, 
Moored  it  upon  the  island-side : 
And  oft,  when  sober  eve  had  flung 
Her  dusky  mantle  o'er  the  isle. 
The  soul  of  that  bold  warrior  hung 
Entranced  upon  a  maiden's  smile. 
And  who  that  saw  that  maiden,  who 

That  marked  her  form's  unrivaled  grace. 
And  the  bright,  rich  blood  glov^ing  through 

The  soft  brown  of  her  childlike  face ; 
And  who,  that  saw  her  raven  hair 

In  glossy  waivlets  wildly  flowing 
O'er  neck  and  rounded  shoulders  fair, 

And  bo84>m  with  wild  rapture  glowing ; — 
And  who,  that  saw  the  kindling  light 

Of  her  dark  eye,  gazing  into  it. 
And  dreamed  of  some  dark  lake  at  night, 

With  some  bright  planet  trembling  through  it. 
Would  pause  to  ask  what  was  the  spell 
Flung  round  that  warrior  youth  so  well, 
That  nerved  his  arm  with  double  power 
Against  his  foes  in  battle's  hour, 


That  winged  his  footsteps  in  the  dbaae. 

That  sped  his  light  bark  o'er  the  water, 
Toward  that  fairy  trysting  place, 

To  meet  the  island  ehieHain's  daughter  ? 
And  who,  that  marked  his  noble  form. 

His  open  brow  and  eagle  eye, 
The  air  that  breathed  around  him,  warm 

With  nature's  easy  maiesty. 
Would  marvel  that  the  maiden  gave 
Her  wild,  warm  heart  to  the  yooug  brare ! 

O !  pore  as  the  glad  waves  that  kiaa 

The  isle  with  gentle  mnrmuringa. 
Or  the  soft  breeze  whose  highest  bUaa 

Seems  lingering  there  to  balm  its  wings ; 
Aye,  pure  as  the  nnsnllied  light 

The  soul  receives  from  Heaven  above, 
Or  Heaven  itself: — and  scarce  leas  bright 

Was  that  young  maiden's  dream  of  love. 

But  hark !  from  )*onder  wood-crowned  bill 
Sounds  the  wild  war-whoop  loi^  unA  shrill ! 
A  hurried  word,  a  brief  embrace, 
And  the  young  warrior  clears  the  apace 
To  where  lies  mo«>red  his  light  canoe, 
And.  waving  there  a  last  adieu. 
Shoots  like  au  arrow  o'er  the  stream. 
And  echoes  back  the  martial  scream ! 
From  rock  and  bush,  from  crag  and  tree. 

A  thousand  painted  warriors  sprii^ ! 
And  O !  it  stirs  the  heart  to  see 

That  young  brave's  goodly  foUoMring. 

But  sad  is  the  heart  of  the  young  Indian  maid, 

For  her  lover  has  gone  to  the  Avar : 
And  a  deep  voice  hath  whispered  her  spirit,  and  said. 

'•  Thou  shalt  see  thy  bold  warrior  no  more." 

How  oft  in  the  midst  of  the  soul's  highest  joy 

A  cloud  of  dread  portent  appears, 
And  the  bliss  of  the  morning,  that  knew  no  all<>y. 

Is  turned  before  evening  to  tears. 

Two  moons  have  wasted,  and  the  >var. 

That  harried  our  young  brave  a>vay 
From  his  fair  island  love,  is  o'er : 

His  spirit  chafes  at  each  delay 
That  keeps  him  from  the  maiden's  aide, 
For  now,  with  all  a  victor's  pride, 
He  comes  to  claim  her  for  his  bride. 
The  trophies  that  must  win  the  prize. 
The  red  scalps  of  his  enemies, 
Which  the  old  island  chief  requires 
Of  him  who  to  his  girl  aspires. 
Grim  witnesses  of  valiant  blows 

In  brave  undinching  battle  dealt 
UpiMi  the  U^ies  of  his  foes. 

Hang  in  full  number  at  his  belt. 
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What  wonder  if  his  thooghts  outran 

His  footsteps,  rapid  though  they  be. 
And  ere  the  race  is  well  begun 

Have  reached  the  g^l,  and  revel  free, 
With  Hope  and  Fancy  picturing, 
In  hues  bright  as  a  seraph's  wing, 
A  scene  of  beauty  and  of  bliss 
That  mocks  all  earthly  loveliness? 
What  wonder  if  no  thought  of  rest 
Finds  lodgment  in  his  manly  breast  ? 
Though  night  in  gloom  the  way  enfolds. 
Still  onward  his  sure  course  he  holds ; 
And  though  the  stars  appear  by  turns, 

And  hide  beliind  the  clouds  away, 
One  light  within  his  bosom  bums 

That  will  not,  cannot  let  him  stray. 

But  lo !  on  yonder  height  appear 

Tlie  first  light  footsteps  of  the  mom ; 
And  now  tli'  impatient  brave  draws  near 

That  smiling  vale,  his  journey's  bourne : 
Before  him  rises,  stern  and  wild, 
The  last  high  riilge  of  mountains,  piled, 
A  frowning  and  forbidding  screen. 
His  prr^ess  and  his  hopes  between : 
O !  ever  thus,  at  every  stage 
Of  lifers  uncertain  pilgrimage, 
Some  envious  mountain  intervenes 
To  shut  out  hope's  long  cherished  scenes : 
Thus  at  each  step  our  day-dreams  here, 

In  Fancy's  bright  vale  ranging  free. 
Fade,  one  by  one,  and  disappear 

Behind  some  stern  reality ! 

And  now  the  gallant  youth  has  gained 


The  iummit  of  that  mountain  height, 
And,  rapidly  as  light,  o'erscanned 

The  valley  as  it  looms  in  sight : 
But  lo !  what  horror  hath  assailed. 

And  blasted,  as  it  were,  his  eyes? 
He  who  in  battle  never  quailed 

Nor  winked  before  his  enemies ! 
Why  stands  he  fixed  and  rooted  now 
Upon  the  frowning  mountain's  brow, 
Amid  those  pines  that,  thunder-riven, 
Still  point  their  shattered  tmnks  to  heaven  ? 
Alas !  alas !  the  lightning  wing 

Of  sudden,  dark,  relentless  wo 
Has  scathed  his  soul,  just  hovering 

Upon  the  verge  of  bliss  below ! 
Before  him,  where  the  smiling  vale 

With  its  bright  stream  and  sunny  isle, — 
Caressed  by  each  soft  summer  gale- 
Looked  heavenward  ever,  with  a  smile, 
Now  rolls  in  majesty  and  might — 

From  mountain-side  to  mountain-side, 
Hiding  each  loved  scene  from  his  sight — 

One  sweeping,  rushing,  foaming  tide  I 

A  glance  hath  told  that  eager  youth 

The  sad,  the  paralyzing  truth, 

That  from  the  island,  sire  nor  daughter 

Hath  'scaped  to  tell  the  fearful  tale 
Of  the  mad  havoc  of  the  water 

In  its  first  rush  upon  the  vale ; — 
For  yonder,  in  the  tangled  top 

Of  the  dro^vned  willow,  just  in  view — 
Their  only  means,  their  only  hope — 

Lies,  half-submerged,  their  bark  canoe  ! 
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They  keep  his  memory  yet — 
That  geutle-souled,  that  meek-eyed,  dreaming  boy ! 
They  speak  of  him,  as  if  there  were  a  joy 

Even  in  their  sad  regret, 
To  breathe  liis  name  who  gladdened  once  their  eyes — 
Like  a  meek  angel  in  a  mortal's  guise ! 

Still  speak  they  of  the  child 
Who  from  the  merriest  sport  would  steal  away, 
\Vhere  his  young  brothers  gathered  at  their  pUiy, 

To  seek  some  dim- wood  wild ; 
\Vhcre  through  the  boughs  the  blue  sky's  summer  smile 
Shone  on  his  heart,  in  quiet  joy  the  while. 

All  creatures  shared  his  love ; 
His  pure  heart  flowed  in  kindness  out  to  all 
Freely  as  do  the  warm,  glad  sunbeams  fall. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  dove, 
Moaning  in  secret,  ceased  when  he  was  near, 
And  rang  the  woodland  robin's  note  more  clear. 

But  childhood  passed  away ; 
Cares  that  he  could  not  brave  come  o'er  his  track- 
Awhile  he  struggled  on  the  world's  grim  rack, 

Keeping  his  heart  at  bay ; 
But  vainly  shrinking  spirits  war  with  pride—  • 

The  world  looked  coldly  on  him— «Qd  he  died ! 


Ilis  was  no  coward  heart 
That  feared  to  meet  misfortune ;  he  could  bear, 
If  men  but  loved  him,  any  weight  of  care. 

But  could  not  dwell  apart. 
Checking  his  proud  desires,  since  none  might  knuw 
From  what  far  height  the  poet's  feeluigs  flow. 

And  so  he  early  died ; 
A  spirit  walking  the  dull  earth  alnnc — 
Its  bright  and  heavenly  nature  never  kno^vn ! 

The  glory  and  the  pride 
Of  a  pure  soul  forever  lost  to  earth, 
Crushed  by  man's  avarice  in  its  hour  of  birth. 

There  are  proud  names  in  song ; 
Lays  caught  from  Heaven  have  pealed  from  earthly  lyres, 
And  bards  have  taught  the  world  their  glorious  fires 

To  higher  spheres  belong ; 
Men  own  their  power  when  Time  has  tried  their  strain, 
Yet  doom  the  Nameless  Bard  to  wo  and  pain  ! 

They  see  the  light  afar, 
Blind  to  the  jewel  glowing  at  their  feet, 
Till  death  has  claimed  a  life  at  best  too  fleet ; 

While,  like  a  new-born  star, 
Another  soul,  released  from^arthly  wrong, 
Has  joined  the  glorious  Brotherhood  of  Song ! 
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Let  us  now  turn  to  the  more  pleasing  view  of  her 
arts  and  letters. 

The  time  we  choose  for  this,  is  that  between  the 
years  440  and  436  B.  C.  Pericles  had  then  been  for 
more  than  twenty  years  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and 
during  nearly  the  whole  time  exerting  his  great  influ- 
ence Emd  taste  in  encouraging  the  liberal  Arts  and  the 
embellishment  of  the  city.  For  this  purpose  he  freely 
used  the  treasure  of  the  allies,  which  he  transferred 
fr(»n  Delos  to  Athens,  asserting  that  as  the  Athenians 
Had  driven  off  the  Persians,  they  had  a  right  to  the 
funds  contributed  for  the  war.  The  abundance  and 
beauty  of  the  Pcntelican  marble,  quarried  at  but  a 
small  distance  from  the  city,  greatly  facilitated  his  de- 
signs; without  it,  indeed,  their  execution  would  have 
been  impracticable.  Yet  with  all  these  advantages, 
we  cannot  choose  but  wonder  that  art,  which  was 
itself  in  infancy  when  Pericles  was  in  his  cradle, 
could  in  so  short  a  time  have  attained  an  excellence 
which  has  since  received  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

The  Atlienian  people  strongly  seconded  the  cflbrts 
of  Pericles  to  beautify  iheir  city,  now  doubly  dear 
because  once  lost  by  invasion,  and,  as  ihcy  fondly 
thought,  doubly  secured  by  the  Persian  defeat.  The 
artist  was  encouraged  to  put  forth  his  best  skill  for  the 
gratiflcation  of  their  passionate  wish,  and  in  the  lull 
of  peace  ambition  sought  that  fame,  which  >;s'as  no 
longer  to  be  won  upon  the  sea  or  the  battle-field,  in 
the  graceful  triumphs  of  art  and  letters.  The  Athe- 
nians crowned  not  only  the  victorious  general  or  na\'al 
commander,  but  also  the  poet,  the  architect,  the  his- 
torian, the  musician,  painter  and  sculptor. 

The  AcrojMjlis  was  most  dear  to  Athenian  pride.  It 
was  a  precipitous  rock  distant  several  miles  from  the 
Piraeus,  rising  to  the  height  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet,  accessible  only  on  the  western  side,  and  there  by 
a  sharp  acclivity.  The  summit  was  nearly  plane, 
about  a  tliousand  feet  long,  and  in  no  part  more  than 
five  hundred  feet  wide.  Upon  it  and  around  it  were 
clustered  the  richest  and  most  numerous  treasures  of 
Athenian  skill  and  magnificence,  for  it  was  sacred 
by  a  thousand  associations,  religious  and  patriotic.  It 
was  the  first  object  that  the  home-bound  mariner  saw 
as  he  turned  the  Cape  of  Sunium,  and  there,  like 
i£geus  the  father  of  Theseus,  were  the  Athenians 
wont  to  ascend  and  look  for  the  expected  fleet  with 
omens  of  victory.  From  its  western  height  they  saw 
spread  around  and  beneath  them  their  proud  city,  with 
its  mighty  ^^'alls  reaching  the  harbor,  where  lay 
awaiting  a  summons  to  conflict  and  victory  their  mul- 
titude of  many-banked  galleys.  Thence  they  looked 
on  Salamis,  whose  shores  were  once  washed  red  with 


the  blood  of  their  enemies,  and  by  turning  their  glance, 
they  saw  winding  over  the  mountain  the  road  to  Maim- 
thon,  and  the  more  distant  Platea.  No  wonder  they 
adorned  that  height,  and  invoked  the  genii  of  paint- 
ing,  sculpture  and  architecture  to  enrich  the  deco- 
ration. 

On  the  western  cliflf,  at  the  entrance  of  the  platfono, 
stood  the  Propylon,  or  the  Portico,  the  work  of 
Mnesicles  the  architect.  It  was  of  the  purest  Pen- 
telican  marble,  which  in  its  ruins  to  this  day  sparkles 
like  snow  on  which  a  golden  sunbeam  has  fallen. 
Its  fronts,  eastern  and  western,  were  each  sixty  feel 
broad,  with  six  fluted  Doric  columns,  twenty-nine 
feet  high,  supporting  a  noble  pediment  adorned  by 
most  exquisite  sculptures,  and  enriched  by  a  profusion 
of  golden  and  painted  decorations.  On  the  western 
side  there  are  two  projections  or  wings,  with  three 
columns  each.  The  sacred  processions  passed  through 
the  columns  of  the  Propylaea,  there  being  on  either 
side  of  the  chariot-way  a  grand  flight  of  steps.  On 
either  side  stood  a  building.  That  on  the  right  was 
the  temple  of  Victory,  whose  statue  ^^iis  wingless,  in 
memory  of  the  fatal  mistake  of  Theseus,  who  forgot 
to  announce  his  victory  by  hoisting  a  white  sail  as  he 
came  round  Smiium,  and  thus  caused  the  suicide  of 
his  father ;  or  as  some  say  from  the  proud  notion  of 
the  Athenians  that  victory  would  never  leave  their 
citadel.  This  building  had  four  Ionic  columns  on  its 
outer  and  three  on  its  inner  fr(»it,  and  its  friexe  i»e* 
sented  bculptures  of  the  battle  of  Marathon.  That  on 
the  left  was  the  Poecile,  the  walls  of  which  were 
occupied  with  historical  paintings  by  Polygnotus. 

About  three  hundred  feet  from  the  Propylon  was  the 
matchle^s  Parthenon,  or  temple  of  the  Virgin  Miner- 
va, the  pride  of  Greece,  the  glory  of  architecture,  and 
the  admiration  of  all  succeeding  ages.  It  stood,  or  ra- 
ther stands,  for  though  in  ruins,  the  classic  pilgrim  may 
still  admire  its  beauty  and  lament  its  decay,  up<m  an 
elevation  suflicient  to  give  its  perfect  proportions  full 
display,  without  the  artifice  of  a  high  basement,  by 
which  so  many  of  our  buildings  are  lifted  up  to  view. 
But  three  steps  sulficcd  to  enter  upon  its  platform. 
The  whole  building  stood  upon  the  ground  about  227 
feet  in  length,  by  101  in  breadth,  and  its  height  to  the 
top  of  its  pediment  66  feet.  It  had  eight  fluted  Dorki 
columns  on  each  front,  and  seventeen  on  each  side, 
six  feet  in  diameter,  and  thirty-four  in  height.  Wiihin 
each  front  range  was  a  second  screen  of  colunms, 
five  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  forming  a  vestibule 
to  the  lofty  door,  to  which  there  was  an  ascent  c^  two 
stepsi»  Each  pediment  contained  a  span  eighty  feet 
wide,  which  was  filled  with  sculpture  of  colooBtl 
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groups,  that  on  the  western  side  representing  the 
contest  of  Minerva  and  Neptime  for  the  tutelary  rule 
of  Athens,  and  that  on  the  other  the  birth  of  Minerva, 
full  grown  and  full  armed,  from  the  head  of  Jupiter. 
There  were  nearly  twenty  figures  in  each.  Each 
metope  (the  space  between  the  tri^yphs,  or  the 
grooved  ornaments  representing  the  extremities  of  the 
ancient  rafters)  of  which  there  were  ninety-tw^  in 
number,  a  little  more  than  four  feet  square,  described 
by  figures  in  alto  relievo  various  scenes,  battles  of  the 
Amazons,  struggles  of  Centaurs  and  Lapithce,  or  ex- 
ploits of  early  Athenians;  and  on  the  uninterrupted 
friese  along  the  inner  fronts  was  seen  the  crowd  of  a 
Panathenaic  procession.  These  figures,  most  of  them 
seen  at  the  height  of  forty  feet,  are  worthy  of  intense 
praise,  whether  considered  as  groups  or  single  figures. 
The  ancient  critics  were  unbounded  in  their  admira- 
tion of  them,  and  the  modems  are  justified  by  the  re- 
mains in  the  Elgin  collecti(Hi  if  they  agree  with  the 
suffrage  of  antiquity.  The  interior  of  the  Parthenon 
was  divided  into  two  compartments,  the  smaller  of 
which  was  the  Opisthodome,  or  treasure-house,  of 
Athens,  and  the  larger  the  peculiar  shrine  of  the  virgin 
goddess  where  stood  her  lofty  statue.  The  proud 
grandeur  of  the  whole,  and  the  exquisite  beauty  of  its 
detail,  require  the  genius  of  an  architect  and  the  pen 
of  a  poet  to  describe  them.  It  hoA  ever  been  the  study 
of  the  emulous  architect,  content  to  imitate,  but  never 
dreaming  of  excelling  the  work  of  far  antiquity. 

Such  was  the  temple  that  crowned  the  Acropolis. 
It  was  the  shrine  of  virgin  Truth,  and  its  Pentelican 
was  white  as  snow  new  fallen  to  earth.  It  was  the 
shrine  of  deified  Wisdom,  simple  in  harmonious  purity 
and  massive  in  majestic  strength.  It  was  the  shrine 
of  female  excellence,  and  its  Doric  proportions  were 
moulded  with  scarcely  less  than  masculine  vigor  yet 
feminine  grace.  So  plastic  did  the  marble  seem  to 
have  been  beneath  the  chisel,  that  it  was  as  though  the 
goddess  had  descended  from  the  sky  with  a  spotless 
cloud  about  her,  and  when  she  reached  the  spot  she 
would  consecrate,  it  had  gentiv  sunk  into  the  form 
her  celestial  taste  had  chosen,  and  with  a  touch  of  her 
Gorgon  aegis  she  had  turned  it  into  stone.  Yet  not 
before  the  gigantic  shapes  of  gods  had  started  forth  in 
crowded  grandeur  on  its  fronts,  the  multitude  of  wor- 
shipers in  graceful  confusion  rushed  along  its  archi- 
traves, the  infuriate  but  beautiful  Amazon  struggled 
in  fight  with  victorious  Greeks,  and  the  Centaurs  com- 
bining in  wonderful  anatomy  the  trunk  and  limbs  of 
the  war-horse  with  the  other  parts  of  man,  resisted  in 
vain  with  trampling  hoof  and  bloody  spear  the  venge- 
ful Lapithse,  rising  in  wrath  from  the  dishonored 
banquet. 

There  were  other  buildings  on  the  Acropolis,  but  as 
they  were  replaced  by  those  of  more  modem  date 
we  need  not  speak  of  them.  But  near  its  south- 
eastern base  the  splendid  taste  of  Pericles  displayed 
itself  in  the  Odion^  or  Concert  House,  and  the  Theatre 
of  Bacchus,  which  he  completed  and  adorned.  The 
Odeon  was  built  with  the  fantastic,  though  not  un- 
graceful, design  of  imitating  the  tent  of  Xerxes,  sur- 
mounted by  a  circular  roof  which  was  constracted 
with  the  spai^  of  the  Persian  ships  taken  at  SaUunis. 


The  Theatre,  or  Temple  of  Bacchus,  was  semicircu- 
lar in  form,  and  capable  of  containing  thirty  thousand 
spectators,  being  built  against  the  side  of  the  Acropolis, 
and  with  ranges  of  seats  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  around 
the  concavity,  rising  above  each  other  as  they  re- 
ceded from  the  centre.  Ancient  authors  however 
give  us  a  much  better  idea  of  its  interior  than  its  ex- 
ternal architecture. 

Other  buildings,  built  shortly  before  or  after  the 
time  of  Pericles,  might  claim  our  attention,  but  those 
we  have  briefly  described  will  give  some  faint  idea  of 
the  perfection  and  splendor  to  which  Athenian  archi- 
tecture was  brought  by  the  energy  and  genius  of  that 
extraordinary  man,  aided  by  Phidias,  Mnesicles,  Icti- 
nus  and  Callicrates.  We  wonder  the  more  when  we 
consider  the  short  time  which  sufficed  for  the  con- 
struction of  these  prodigies  of  magnificence  and  skill ; 
the  Parthenon  having  been  completed  ,in  less  than 
fifteen  years,  the  Propylsea  in  still  less,  and  all  in 
twenty-five. 

Sculpture  rivaled  architecture  in  rapidity  of  im- 
provement, or  rather  they  went  hand  in  hand.  Phidias, 
in  his  daring  and  colossal  genius,  left  his  predecessors 
by  rapid  strides  far  behind.  His  statue  of  Minerva, 
in  the  Parthenon,  was,  with  its  pedestal,  forty  feet 
high,  yet,  notwithstanding  its  size,  so  anxious  was  he 
to  excel  in  the  fineness  of  its  execution,  that  he 
wrought  it  of  ivory  upon  a  frame  of  wood,  but  bo 
curiously,  that  it  seemed  to  be  one  entire  piece,  ex- 
quisitely polished.  The  robe  of  the  goddess  was  of 
beaten  gold,  in  value  at  least  550,000  dollars,  and 
made  in  such  a  way  that  it  might  be  removed  at  plea- 
sure, as  it  was  when  Phidias,  having  been  accused  of 
purloining  some  of  the  precious  metal  allowed  him 
for  the  purpose,  weighed  it  before  the  assembly  of  the 
people.  In  her  right  hand  stood  a  statue  of  Victory, 
six  feet  high,  and  her  left  supported  a  spear.  Her 
helmet,  her  breast-plate  and  sandals  and  girdle  were 
covered  with  emblematic  figures,  and  the  immense 
fcgis  at  her  side  with  the  battles  of  the  Amazons. 

Yet  wonderful  as  this  statue  was,  another,  from  the 
hand  of  the  same  master,  excelled  it  in  grandeur,  the 
Minerva  Polias,  cast  in  bronze,  from  the  spoils  of 
Marathon,  the  height  of  which  was  so  great  that  the 
mariner  on  doubling  Sunium  (a  distance  of  forty  miles) 
saw  the  top  of  her  helmet  and  spear,  as  she  sat  in  the 
open  translucent  air  on  the  Acropolis.  Another 
Minerva,  by  Phidias  also,  in  bronze,  and  on  the  Acro- 
polis, sent  as  a  present  to  Athens  by  the  Lenmians, 
excelled  both  in  beauty;  while  a  statue  of  Jupiter 
Olympius,  at  Elts,  of  gold  and  ivory,  is  said  by  the 
voice  of  antiquity  to  have  been  the  master  work  of 
all.  These  were  only  a  few  of  his  works,  for  Phidias 
excelled  as  much  in  rapidity  of  execution  as  in  the 
originality,  vastness  and  beauty  of  his  conceptions. 
His  skill  being  not  only  in  marble,  but  in  castings  and 
ivory,  shows  a  combination  of  talent,  giving  him  tm- 
disputed  eminence  over  every  other  sculptor,  ancient 
or  modem. 

As  might  be  inferred,  when  sculpture  had  reached 
such  perfection,  painting  had  made  no  small  advances. 
It  is  true,  that,  being  ignorant  of  oil  as  a  vehicle,  and 
also  of  many  means  of  coloring,  the  ancient  painter 
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enjoyed  far  fewer  advantages  than  the  modem,  yet 
we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  artists  about 
the  time  of  Pericles  were  eminently  successful  in 
their  exhibition  of  the  grand  and  the  beautiful.  It 
cannot  have  been,  that  those  who  had  before  them  the 
sculptures  of  Phidias  would  have  lavished  such 
praises  upon  his  brethren  of  the  pencil,  had  they  been 
Hi-deserved.  The  taste,  which  was  so  highly  culti- 
vated by  the  one  art,  would  not  have  been  satisfied  by 
poverty  in  the  other.  Indeed  such  compositions  as 
we  know  were  produced  by  them  could  not  have  been 
executed  without  much  practical  knowledge  of  per- 
spective and  coloring. 

Fanceus,  the  brother  of  Phidias,  adorned  the  sculp- 
tor's vrorks  with  his  pencil,  for,  however  repugnant  to 
modem  taste,  they  did  sometimes  paint  the  eyes  and 
countenance,  and,  perhaps,  the  drapery,  of  statues, 
as  they  painted  and  gilded  their  architecture.  Polyg- 
notus  (who  might  be  called  the  Michael  Angelo  of 
that  day  in  painting)  described,  on  the  walls  of  the 
Poecile,  the  forms  of  heroes  with  such  grandeur  of 
outline  and  expression,  that  his  men  were  said  to  look 
like  gods ;  and  he  lived  aAerward,  by  a  vote  of  the 
Amphictyonic  Council,  as  guest  of  all  Greece.  His 
style  must  have  been  very  bold,  simple  and  pure. 
Zeiuiis  and  Parrhasius  were  both  very  young  at  the 
time  of  Pericles,  but  they  soon  became  as  famous  for 
coloring  and  moral  expression  as  Polynotus  had  been 
for  vigor  of  outline. 

Lucian  describes  a  picture  by  Zeuxis,  in  which  he 
represented  a  female  Centaur  and  her  young,  while 
the  father  playfully  holds  up  a  lion's  cub  to  frighten 
his  oSpring ;  and  another  of  Jupiter  in  full  assembly 
of  the  gods.  No  one  can  doubt  that  great  ability  in 
the  execution  of  such  conceptions  must  have  been 
displayed  to  make  them  worthy  of  the  praise  bestowed 
upon  them.  So  highly  \'alucd  were  the  pictures  of 
Zeuxis,  that  be  became  one  of  the  richest  men  of  his 
day,  and  refused  to  paint  any  longer  for  money.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life  be  exhibited  some  of  his 
pictures,  at  least  his  Helen,  for  a  certain  admission 
price,  which,  or  the  large  sum  he  gained  by  it,  excited 
the  anger  of  his  brother  artu^ts,  and  led  them  to  be- 
stow upon  his  picture  a  not  very  enviable  name.  It 
was,  undoubtedly,  the  first  instance  of  such  an  ex- 
hibition. 

Parrhasius,  w^hom  Horace  designates  as  "  ille 
liquidis  coloribus,"  was  probably  yet  more  finished  in 
his  coloring.  He  is  said  to  have  had  the  skill  so  rare, 
which  Corregio  posses-sed,  of  losing  the  contours  of 
his  forms,  so  as  to  give  the  idea  of  roundness  without 
making  the  defining  line  too  distinct.  But  with  the 
grace  of  Corregio,  and  the  coloring  of  Titian,  he  had 
(alas !)  the  licentious  taste  of  the  latter,  and  it  is  not 
much  to  his  credit,  that  one  of  his  pictures  vtbs  the 
chief  favorite  of  a  Roman  Ctesar  most  notorious  for 
his  vile  tastes. 

Of  the  music  of  the  Greeks,  at  this  period,  we  know 
but  little.  The  whole  subject  is  involved  in  great 
obscurity.  Great  attention  was  paid  to  it  by  all  the 
Greeks  from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and  it  was 
considered  both  as  an  elegant  accomplishment,  and, 
for  its  moral  effects,  an  essential  part  of  education. 


The  people  paid  high  honor  to  the  best  perfonners, 
and  the  magnificent  Odeon,  erected  for  mosical  entei^ 
tainments,  shows  their  fondness  for  such  refined  en- 
joyment. They  recognized  quarter  tones  in  their 
scale,  and  seem  to  have  had  remarkable  delicacy  of 
ear.  Their  instruments,  though  they  spent  grent 
pains  in  their  constmction,  were  poor,  and  would  not 
allow  of  such  harmonies  as  those  with  which  our 
modem  masters  ravish  and  overpower  our  delighted 
sense.  Their  vocal  performances  were  probably  in 
a  nicely  modulated  recitative ;  and  indeed  their  plays 
must  have  resembled  the  modem  opera,  not  only  m 
the  choruses  and  ballets,  which  were  produced  with 
great  care  and  expense,  but  also  in  the  speaking  parts 
of  the  drama. 

The  drama  of  the  Athenians  is  worthy  of  nolioe 
from  the  moralist  as  well  as  the  scholar.  Perhaps  a 
few  remarlra  may  interest  all  our  readers. 

The  origin  of  the  drama  is  found  in  the-worshqi 
of  Bacchus ;  who,  though  vulgarly  known  to  us  as 
the  God  of  Wine,  was  a  deity  of  much  higher  preten- 
sions, being  thought  to  preside  over  production  gene- 
rally. The  hynms  or  songs  sung  in  his  honor  were  of 
a  very  serious  and  dignified  character,  and  bcsing  ori- 
ginally extemporaneous,  the  best  improvisation  on 
the  occasion  received  a  goat  as  the  prize.  Hence  the 
word  Tragedy^  or  song  of  the  goat.  Other  songs  in 
the  merry-makings  which  followed  among  the  vin- 
tagers, who  oAen  disguised  themselves  as  Satyrs, 
would  be  characterized  by  rustic  wit  and  personalities. 
Hence  came  the  word  Comedy,  or  song  of  the  Tillage, 
and  also  satire.  Gradually,  both  tragedy  and  comedy 
obtained  a  more  regulated  character,  and  assumed  the 
form  in  which  they  have  reached  us,  by  the  genius  of 
the  great  dramatic  authors  we  have  named  and  their 
followers. 

The  writer  is  far  from  agreeing  with  those  who 
think  the  modem  drama  a  good  school  of  morals.  If 
it  be  so,  it  has  had  very  few  good  scholars.  But,  it 
ought  to  be  remembered  that  at  a  time  when  there 
were  neither  schools  nor  teachers,  nor  journals,  nw 
methods  for  multiplying  books,  such  as  we  piwrriHi, 
for  the  people  at  lai^,  the  drama  furnished,  in 
the  absence  uf  better  means,  an  opportunity,  almost 
the  only  one,  of  impressing  the  multitude  with  lessons 
of  virtue,  familiar  and  public ;  and  the  tragic  wiUeia 
of  the  Greeks  are  eminently  pure  and  elevated  in  their 
sentiments.  There  is  not  a  line  in  them  all  which 
ought  to  brighten  the  bloom  of  a  modest  cheek,  l^t 
all  the  wit  of  their  comedies  cannot  reconcile  us  to 
their  grossness  and  scurrility.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  magistrates,  as  guardians  of  public  morals, 
greatly  encouraged  tragic  representations,  but  woe 
anxious  to  suppress  the  dangerous  freedom  <^  the 
farce,  which,  however,  they  found  difilcult  to  da 
(It  >^'as  suppressed  for  some  years  about  the  time  of 
which  we  speak.)  For  the  reasons  given,  the  Temple 
of  Bacchus  became  the  theatre  in  which  the  drama- 
tists exhibited  their  pieces,  at  great  personal  expeme, 
to  gain  the  applause  of  their  countrymen.  A  small 
price  was  charged  for  admission,  but  Peridcs  caused 
the  tickets  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  public  treasury. 

The  theatre  was,  as  we  have  seen,  capable  of  coib 
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taining  at  the  least  thirty  thousand  spectators.  It  was 
semi-circular  in  form,  the  straight  line  presenting  the 
stage.  The  scenery,  though  seldom  clianged,  was 
provided  at  great  cost,  and  was  very  effective.  They 
had  nearly  all  the  machinery  of  modern  theatres,  with 
pulleys  to  let  down  or  hoist  up  their  deities,  and  trap- 
doors for  ghosts  and  furies  to  issue  from.  They  made 
thunder  by  rattling  bladders  filled  with  stones  upon 
sheets  of  metal,  and  lightning  by  flashing  torches  from 
the  side  scenes.  There  were  never  more  (l^itimatcly) 
than  three  principal  performers  on  the  stage  at  a  time. 
Thespis  introduced  one,  distinct  from  the  chorus, 
iiEschylus  two,  Sophocles  a  third.  The  actors  had 
their  stature  artificially  heightened  by  boots,  called 
cothurni^  and  their  stufled  dresses  enlarged  their  size 
correspondingly.  They  also  wore  large  masks  and 
artificial  curls;  so  that,  alt(^ther,  their  figures  were 
colossal,  to  produce  a  proper  effect  upon  the  more 
distant  spectators.  These  masks  were  artificially 
contrived  to  increase  the  soimd  of  the  voice ;  to  which 
also  the  shape  of  the  stage  contributed,  and  there 
were  beside  hollow  jars  arranged  in  a  graduated  scale, 
which  swelled  the  sound  by  reverberation.  From  the 
name  Hypocrita^  or  interlocutor,  given  to  the  actors, 
has  come  our  modem  term  intimating  deception. 

Beside  the  principal  actors,  it  is  well  known  that 
there  was  a  chorus,  (originally  signifying  persons  danc- 
ing, or  moving  to  music,)  composed  of  men  and  boys, 
(females  were  not  allowed  to  act  in  the  drama,)  who, 
in  a  chanted  recitation  and  alternation  of  responses, 
kept  up  the  thread  of  the  plots  for  the  audience.  But 
this  chorus  never,  or  at  least  very  rarely,  appeared  on 
the  stage.  They  occupied  a  sort  of  pit  between  the 
stage  and  the  audience,  called  the  orchestra,  about 
which  they  moved  in  a  species  of  descriptive  ballet, 
as  they  observed  the  performance  of  the  actors,  or 
turned  to  the  audience  as  they  filled  up  the  pauses  of 
the  dialogue  or  triloguc  with  their  modulated  reci- 
tation. 

These  exhibitions  were  very  popular  at  Athens,  and 
occurred  several  times  in  the  year,  but  alwaj's  in 
daylight.  Some  writers  have  asserted  that  women 
were  not  allowed  to  attend  these  exhibitions,  but  that 
is  a  mistake.  We  know  of  several  instances  of  their 
l)eing  in  the  theatre,  particularly  one,  when  j£schylus 
brought  at  least  fiAy  furies  rushing  on  the  stage, 
whose  appearance  frightened  many  women  and  chil- 
dren into  fits,  in  consequence  of  which  the  number  of 
that  chorus  was  reduced  by  law. 

Let  us  suppose  ourselves  to  have  entered  the 
theatre,  during  a  representation,  about  the  time  of 
which  we  are  treating,  and  we  may  discover  many 
among  the  audience  whose  names  arc  familiar  to  us 
by  history. 

There,  intently  watching  the  performance,  is  one 
of  low  stature,  whose  anxious  countenance  is  indica- 
tive rather  of  genius  than  high  birth.  It  is  Euripides, 
whose  play  of  Medea  is  now  on  the  stage.  Near  him 
sits  anotlier,  evidently  intent  upon  the  performance, 
with  pleasure,  whose  handsome  countenance  has  ac- 
quired dignity  and  serenity  from  years.  It  is  his 
generous  rival,  Sophocles.  On  the  other  side  is  a 
friend  of  Euripides,  to  whose  assistance,  it  is  more 


than  suspected,  the  play  owes  much  of  its  success. 
His  face  a  mere  physiognomist  might  condemn,  but 
whose  head  to  the  eye  of  a  phrenologist  shows  great 
thought,  benevolence  and  veneration.  It  is  Socrates, 
as  yet  in  the  prime  of  life.  That  venerable  man, 
whom  the  people  regard  with  such  respect,  is  Herodo- 
tus, and  by  his  side  sits  Thucydides,  with  severe  but 
youthful  brow,  emulous  of  his  fame,  but  soon  to  ex- 
ceed it  as  the  master  historian  of  the  world.  That 
noble  personage,  surrounded  by  troops  of  friends,  and 
remarkable  for  his  brow  like  Jove,  and  the  length  of 
his  head,  which  also  rises  to  a  point,  (so  that  old  Cra- 
tinus  says  he  carries  tlm  Odeon  on  it,)  is  Pericles  him- 
self. There  seems  a  slight  but  very  beautiful  boy  by 
his  side,  wrapped  in  a  close  mantle ;  it  is  the  Milesian 
Aspasia,  who  has  assumed  such  a  du^guise,  because 
women  of  fashion  are  not  presumed  to  attend  the 
theatre.  The  young,  handsome  dandy  behind,  with 
the  dashing  robe  and  Apollo  curls,  is  the  young  Alci- 
biades,  very  clever,  very  rich,  and  very  much  of  a 
roue.  He,  not  so  young,  but  as  much  of  an  exquisite, 
who  is  whispering  some  caustic  joke,  with  curled  lips, 
into  his  ear,  is  Aristophanes,  the  most  perfect  master 
of  the  Greek  language,  the  most  unscrupulous  satirist, 
and  the  best  punster  ever  known.  There,  too,  is  a 
crowd  of  artists,  honorably  seated  in  reward  of  their 
genius;  but  you  will  look  in  vain  among  them  for 
Phidias.  He  has  been  banished,  with  his  teacher 
Anaxagoras,  on  a  false  charge  of  treason,  and  is  now 
at  El  is,  revenging  himself  upon  ungrateful  Athens,  by 
the  execution  of  his  Jupiter  Olympius,  the  greatest 
work  of  antiquity. 

The  catalogue  cannot  be  completed  here.  These 
were  but  a  few  of  the  Athenian  names  which  gave 
glory  to  the  Age  of  Pericles,  and  are  yet  written  high 
on  the  pillars  of  fame. 

The  scenes  of  all  this  splendor  liavc  long  since 
passed  away.  The  beautiful  sky  and  the  clear  atmo- 
sphere are  still  there.  Time  has  dealt  kindly  with 
the  artists'  trophies,  not  daring  even  to  dim  the  spark- 
ling purity  of  the  marble  hallowed  by  the  chisel  of 
Mnesicles  and  Phidias.  But  the  Goth  and  the  Venetian 
and  the  Turk  have  been  more  cruel,  and  the  Briton 
most  cruel  of  all.  English  gold  bought  the  sacrilegious 
privilege  of  wrenching  from  metopse,  frieze  and  pedi- 
ment, what  time  and  the  barbarian  had  spared.  The 
turbancd  representative  of  Moslem  oppression  dropped 
a  tear  as  the  last  image  of  all  those  beautiful  creations 
was  torn  from  the  wall  upon  which,  with  its  com- 
panions of  superhuman  beauty,  it  had  seemed  to  live 
for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  "to.s,-:"  ex- 
claimed the  Disdar  Aga  of  Athens,  as  he  saw  it  fall, 
from  the  very  spot  where  tlie  Olympian  may  have 
stood  to  admire  his  finished  monument  of  Athenian 
skill,  magnificence  and  taste.  The  shattered  forms  of 
that  immortal  dream  of  genius,  which  Callicrates  and 
Ictinus  had  translated  into  living  Pentelican,  are  now 
ranged  along  the  mean  walls  of  a  sombre  gallery,  in 
smoky,  misty  London,  never  again  to  reflect  from 
their  sparkling  snow  the  sun  of  Greece,  which  had 
smiled  upon  them  in  cherishing  love.  The  Parthencm, 
like  Niobe  in  her  stony  and  majestic  wo,  throws  the 
shadow  of  her  desolation  over  the  dust  of  the  glory 
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of  Greece.  Athens  lies  prostrate  on  the  Attic  shore, 
dishonored,  broken,  :«tained  by  the  foot  o{  the  spoiler, 
and  blackened  by  the  torch,  yet  retaining  in  each  in- 
snhcd  feature,  each  fractured  limb,  each  fold  of 
draper}*^,  a  dignity,  serenity  and  grace,  that  win  ad- 
miring wonder  for  her  bygone  loveliness,  and  tears 
for  her  decay. 

'*  He  wliu  hiilh  iK'nt  him  <»*or  the  rlund, 
Krc  I  he  firM  ihiv  (if  ileath  ir»  ried, 
Thu  iirt>t  d:irk  (i:iy  dt'  iiollitn<rueii«, 
The  lii."!l  ot'<l:ui{2er  itiKl  dUtn-si ; 
Before  decny'-  efHi^'im;  lingers 
Have  ftwepl  the  lines  where  iKviuty  lin{?en>, 
Aiul  marked  the  mild,  an^elie  air. 
Tlie  mpliire  of  rejuise  lh:itV  tlu.T«r. 
The  fixed  yet  teiwler  trails  mil  i*treak 
The  laii^utir  vl  lliat  [uiliid  vUvrk  : — 
Aiwl  f»nt  |f»r  llial  -ad.  shrpuded  eye. 
That  tires  nut,  wint*  not.  weeps  nut  now, 
And  i)nt  for  that  ehiil,  elian^eless  bruw, 
"Where  'eold  o]i*truetii>n*:s'  a]>afh>' 
ApiKils  the  frazin;;  mourner's  heart. 
Alt  if  to  him  it  ^\onld  iniiutrt 
Tlie  doom  lie  dre:nU  yei  dwells  npon. — 
8i>nie  moments,  uve,  a  treadirrous  hour, 
He  still  mi^'ht  douln  the  tyrant's  |X)Wer, 
So  fair,  so  ealm.  so  softly  seah.-d. 
Tlie  first,  last  hH»k  by  death  rev«'alvd. 

tSueh  is  tlie  as|»eet  f>f  that  show, 
Tis  Greeof.  hut  liviiiff  CJreeee  no  more. 
8i>  coldly  sweet,  fo  deadly  fair 
We  start,  for  son.  is  wanting!  there — 
Hers  is  the  loveliiu-ss  of  death. 
That  {Mirls  not  with  the  iMiriiiiir  hrealh, 
Jiut  beamy  with  that  fearful  bUhtm. 
Tiiu  hue  whi'-li  haunts  it  to  the  tomb, 
A  halo  eirrlini;  ronn<l  deeay, 
Expr«'ssion's  last  leceding  ray, 
The  farewell  beam  tH  feelinj;  past  awny, 
Simrk  of  that  Hame,  pen-liam-e  of  heavenly  birth. 
Which  gleams  but  waruH  nomoie  itscherislied  earth, 
f'lime  of  ilie  uiUorgotien  brave. 
■\Vhi»se  laud  irom  frhore  to  niouulain-eave, 
Wius  Kreed«ini'>  home  or  Glory's  irrave. 
iiShrinc  oi  thi-  mighty,  tan  it  be 
That  this  is  a'l  n-nu'iius  of  iliee  ?'■ 


Yet  there  is  a  light  now  falling  softly  and  sweetly 
upon  prostrate  Athens — not  the  dyina:  ray  of  mortal 
genius,  but  the  breaking  liirht  of  heaven-sent  hope. 
There  is  a  lamp  burning  within  that  mournful  sepul- 
chre, the  Word  of  Life  and  Immortality,  held  I'orth 
by  the  hand  of  American  piety,  and  fed  by  the  zeal 
of  American  Christians.  Under  the  shadow  ol'  the 
Acropolis  hinnble  missiimaries  of  the  cross,  from  this 
western  laud,  tell  the  rhildren  of  those  who  wandered 
through  the  groV(?s<»f  the  academy,  or  linarered  aroimd 
the  teacher  of  the  i)orcli,  that  the  Just  Man  of  Plato 
hath  come ;  thai  Divine  Virttie,  in  all  the  sympathies  of 
hiimnn  trial  and  duty,  has  jia^sed  triumphant  by  the 
ordeal  he  proi»osed,  of  contempt  and  slander,  the 
scourge  and  the  cross;  that  the  Ma.ster  whom  Sxratcs 
promised  to  the  young  Alci1»iades,  as  the  guide  in  the 
path  of  prayer  that  leads  to  heaven,  is  now  the  Inter- 
cessor and  Advocate  of  all  earth's  suppliants,  and  that 
*'  the  Unknown  God,  whom  their  fathers  ignorantly 


worshiped,'*  is  now  made  manifest  by  the  fcHh  «f 
Jesus.    The  young  Athenians,  in  a  school  where  ik 
Ii.<£ping  child  is  wiser  than  the  l)est  ancient  that  evw 
grew  hoary  in  the  love  of  wisdom,  recite  the  wofdi 
of  Jesus  in  the  sonorous  accents  of  DeraoatbeiMfl  hk' 
Lysias,  or  chant  their  Christian  hjiniM  In  the  I» 
measures  of  Alcteus  and  Pindar,  anoidthe  roiv 
once  echoed  to  the  boisterous  Phallic  aodtb' 
ing  Dithyramb. 

How  poor  is  the  art  and  fome  of  "'^ 
those  humble  missicmaries,  as  tbey 
mind  in  the  image  of  the  Son  of  G<" 
to  adorn  the  inner  shrine  o[  Her 
by  far  reaching  prayer  fire  frr 
their  work  I    How  ftH.'ble  a' 
seon  and  the  }*artheuon  ' 
building  of  living  stone 
qiiarn*  of  ignorance 
foundation  of  apost* 
self  I'teing  the  chi 
of  Goi\  through  tl. 
Parian  shall  crumbiv 
.the  shrine-capt  hills  Si. 
last  destiny,  but  then  sha 
Zion  of  G<k1  imperishable,  i: 

B<Muliful    Religion  I  whici 
crtx^s  and  the  altar,  feels  the  oui 
love  for  the  souls  of  distant  and  i 
clasps  in  the  faith  of  brotherhood  ti. 
faces  we  have  never  ItKiked ;  which  con 
of  selfish  and  u^eless  luxuries  into  r idles 
for  the  piM>r  in  knovvl«»dj:e ;  which  goes  fori 
nmrtyr's  iieroisra  to  win  victories  of  mercy  ovt 
somed  minds;  which  pursues  its  triimiphal  waj 
the  heavenly  gale.  .•«urroiuided  and  followed,  not  b\ 
bloixly  trophies  and  chaiiu-d  captives,  but  by  thankful 
I)enilents,  widows  smiling  in  their  sackcloth,  and 
orphans  rosy  with  joy.  and  heathen  blessing  the  nara« 
of  Jou"*  I     AVhat  have  Arms,  Arts,  J^etters,  Philoso> 
pliy  like  this  ?    AVoulil  that  this   religion  sanctified 
and  ennobled  us  all ! 

Lovely  wert  thou,  Athens,  in  thy  classic  grace. 
The  very  du>t  of  thy  nmrble-*  is  precious  in  our  eyw. 
for  the  icet  of  those  havt;  walked  upon  it  who  have 
l)eeu  the  friends  of  plea>ant  hours  iu  the  aiorniiig 
drenm.  or  when  the  midnight  lamp  slied  its  light  upoQ 
the  yellow  page  their  genius  made  vocal  with  thought 
and  the  mebxly  of  numlwrs.  But  thine  was  the  beauty 
of  a  sepulchre,  for  the  c«)rruption  was  deep  within 
thee.  Fain  would  we  turn  the  eyes  of  all  who  read 
this  story  of  Athens,  to  gaze,  in  hope  of  au  inheritance 
within  it,  upon  that  city  of  Gixl,  btiilt  for  his  i>eople, 
l)enutiful  as  love,  lastitig  as  immortality,  and  holy  as 
Himself. 


THE    YOUNG    POETESS. 


S>iiE  dwells  in  her  ideal  dreams, 

A  spirit  pure  and  high  ; 
And  Parailise  is  eaught.  in  gleaias, 

From  her  uplifted  eye  I 


She  sees  in  every  plant  a  sign 
That  p<»inis  to  things  above  : 

Of  curth,  yet  more  than  half  divine, 
'T  were  heaven  to  win  her  love ! 
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of  Greece.  Athens  lies  prostrate  on  the  Attic  shore, 
dishonored,  broken,  stained  by  the  foot  of  the  spoiler, 
and  blackened  by  the  torch,  yet  retaining  in  each  in- 
sulted feature,  each  fractured  limb,  each  fold  of 
drapery,  a  dignity,  serenity  and  grace,  that  win  ad- 
miring wonder  for  her  bygone  loveliness,  and  tears 
for  her  decay. 

"  lie  who  Iinlh  bent  him  o'er  the  dead, 
Krc  the  first  dnv  of  death  in  AmI, 
The  first  dark  day  o(  nothiiigiiegg, 
Tlie  larit  of  duiigor  uud  dlstrei^ij ; 
Before  decay's  ffTacinjr  fiupers 
Iluve  swept  the  lines  where  lieauty  lingers, 


Tlie  rapture  of  renost-  ilia 
The  fixed  yet  tciuler  traits 


^ there, 
Alt  streak 
eficek ; — 


Aiul  marked  the  mild,  aiif^elie  air. 

T 

Tlie  languor  of  that  {laliid  e 
And  hnt  for  that  .<ad,  shrouded  eye. 
That  fires  not,  wins  not.  weeps  not  now. 
And  but  for  tlint  chill,  changuU-^  brow. 
Where  '  cold  olistruction's'  apathy 
Appals  the  gazin{?  mourner's  heart, 
As  if  to  him  it  wouhl  impart 
TJie  doom  he  «lrea(U  yet  dwells  upon. — 
Some  nu)meiits,  ave,  a  treacherous  hour. 
He  still  miglit  doubt  the  tyrant's  i>ower, 
So  I'air,  st^  calm,  s(.)  softly  sealed, 
The  first,  last  l(K)k  by  death  revealed. 

Such  is  the  as|>eet  of  that  show, 
^Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more. 
So  coldly  swfct,  so  deadly^  fair 
We  start,  for  soll  is  wanting  there— 
Hers  is  the  Idveliness  of  death. 
That  ])arts  not  with  the  parting  breath, 
But  beaut)-  with  that  feurt'ul  bloom, 
The  hue  which  huunt.>i  it  to  the  tomb, 
A  halo  circling  round  decay. 
Expression's  lust  recedmp  fay, 
The  farewell  lM^am  of  feeling  past  away. 
Spark  of  that  llame,  perchance  of  heavenly  birth, 
AVliich  |{leanu>  but  warms  no  more  its  cherislied  earth. 
Clime  of  the  unforgotten  brave, 
Whose  land  from  s)n»re  to  mountain-cave, 
W:is  Freedom's  houje  or  Glory's  grave, 
Shrine  oi  the  mighty,  csut  it  be 
That  this  i»  all  renuiins  of  thee  ?"' 


Yet  there  is  a  light  now  falling  softly  and  sweetly 
upon  prostrate  Athens — nut  the  dying  ray  of  iiiorlal 
genius,  but  the  brcuking  light  of  heaven-sent  hope. 
There  is  a  lamp  burning  within  that  mournful  sepul- 
chre, the  Word  of  Life  and  Immortality,  held  tV)rth 
by  the  hand  of  American  piety,  and  fed  by  the  zeal 
of  American  Ghristian.s.  Under  the  ."ihudow  of  the 
Acropolis  humble  missionaries  of  the  cross,  from  tliis 
western  land,  tell  the  children  of  those  who  wandered 
through  the  groves  of  the  academy,  or  lingered  around 
the  teacher  of  the  porch,  that  the  Just  Man  of  Pluto 
hath  come ;  that  Divine  Virtue,  in  all  the  sympiithies  of 
human  trial  and  duty,  has  passed  triumphant  by  the 
ordeal  he  proposed,  of  contempt  and  slander,  the 
scourge  and  the  cross ;  that  the  Master  whom  Socrates 
promised  to  the  young  Alcibiades,  as  the  gtiide  in  the 
path  of  prayer  that  leads  to  heaven,  is  now  the  Inter- 
cessor and  Advocate  of  all  earth's  suppliants,  and  that 
"  the  Unknown  God,  whom  their  falliers  ignorantly 


worshiped,"  is  now  made  manifest  by  the  faith  of 
Jesus.  The  young  Athenians,  in  a  school  where  the 
lisping  child  is  wiser  than  the  best  ancient  that  ever 
grew  hoary  in  the  love  of  wisdom,  recite  the  words 
of  Jesus  in  the  sonorous  accents  of  Demosthenes  and 
Lysias,  or  chant  their  Cluristiaji  h^inns  in  the  liquid 
measures  of  Alcseus  and  Pindar,  amid  the  ruins  which 
once  echoed  to  the  boisterous  Phallic  and  the  tliimder- 
ing  Dithyramb. 

How  poor  is  the  art  and  fame  of  Phidias  beside 
those  humble  missionaries,  as  they  mould  immortal 
mind  in  the  image  of  the  Sou  of  God,  refine  its  beauty 
to  adorn  the  inner  shrine  of  Heaven,  and  bring  down 
by  far  reaching  prayer  fire  from  the  skies  to  animate 
their  work !  How  feeble  are  the  glories  of  the  The- 
seon  and  the  Parthenon  beside  the  temple  they  are 
building  of  living  stones,  hewn  and  polished  frcnn  the 
quar{\'  of  ignorance  and  sin,  and  "  built  upon  the 
foundation  of  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  him- 
self l)eing  the  chief  corner  stone,"  *'  for  an  babitatioD 
of  God  through  the  spirit."  The  Pentelican  and  the 
Parian  shall  crumble  amid  the  fires  of  the  final  change, 
the  shrine-capt  hills  sink  Ijeneath  the  flood  of  Time's 
last  destiny,  but  then  shall  that  temple  stand  upon  the 
Zion  of  God  imperishable,  and  radiating  eternal  glory. 

Beautiful  Beligion !  which,  kneeling  before  the 
cro!<s  and  the  altar,  feels  the  outrushing  in.spiration  of 
love  for  the  souls  of  distant  and  unknown  men,  and 
clasps  in  the  faith  o(  brotherhood  those  upon  whose 
faces  we  have  never  looked ;  which  converts  the  price 
of  selfish  and  useless  luxuries  itito  riches  of  wisdom 
for  the  poor  in  knowledge ;  which  goes  forth  with  a 
martyr's  heroism  to  win  victories  of  mercy  over  ran- 
somed minds ;  which  pursues  its  triimiphal  way  to 
the  heavenly  gate,  surrounded  and  followed,  not  by 
bloody  trophii^  and  chained  captives,  but  by  thankful 
l>eiiiten!s,  widows  smiling  in  their  sackcloth,  and 
orphans  rosy  with  joy,  atul  heathen  b!es.sing  the  name 
of  Jesus  I  What  have  Arms,  Arts,  Letters,  Philoso- 
phy like  this?  AVould  that  this  religion  sanctified 
and  ennobled  us  all ! 

Lovely  wcrt  thoii,  Athens,  in  thy  classic  grace. 
The  very  dust  of  thy  marbles  is  preciotis  in  our  eyes, 
for  the  Jcct  of  those  have  walked  upon  it  who  lave 
been  the  friends  of  pleasant  hours  in  the  morning 
dream,  or  when  the  midnight  lamp  shed  its  light  upon 
the  yellow  page  their  genius  made  vocal  with  thought 
and  the  melody  of  numbers.  But  thine  >^'as  the  beauty 
of  a  stjpulchre,  for  the  corruption  was  deep  within 
thee.  Fain  would  we  turn  the  eyes  of  all  who  read 
this  story  of  Athens,  to  gaze,  in  hope  of  an  inheritance 
within  it,  upon  that  city  ol'  God,  built  for  his  people, 
beautiful  as  love,  lasting  as  immortality,  and  holy  as 
Himself. 
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She  dwell*  in  her  ideal  dreams, 

A  !«pirit  pure  and  high  ; 
And  Panidise  is  caught,  in  gleams, 

From  her  upliAed  eye ! 


She  sees  in  every  plant  a  sign 
That  p(>ints  to  things  al>ovc : 

Of  earth,  yet  more  than  half  divine, 
'T  were  heaven  to  win  her  love  I 
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S*HE  ilwvlls  ill  hex  ideal  ilrcanis, 

A  :«pirii  pure  uml  liigh  ; 
And  Turndiso  is  ouught,  in  gleams, 

From  her  upUnud  eye ! 


Slie  sees  in  every  plant  a  sign 
That  points  lo  thingtt  nlH)vu  : 

Ot'earili,  yet  more  than  half  divine, 
'T  were  hcaveii  to  win  her  love  I 
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OR  THE  BOAT-RACE  OF  BROU VERSH A VEN 


BT  nSKBT  W.  HSBBKKT. 


The  Rin  had  set,  red  and  lowering^  over  the  inun- 
dated meadows,  that  lay  stretched  for  miles  on  miles 
around  the  beleaguered  walls  of  Ziriczee — beleaguered 
by  the  fierce  Spaniards*  of  Mondragone  thirsting  for 
blood,  and  insatiate  of  plunder — nor  was  it  the  great 
natural  sun  only  that  had  this  evening  sunk  beneath 
the  horizon,  the  grand  light-giver  and  adomcr  of  the 
*  world  ;  but  hope  likewise,  that  sun  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  world,  had  set  to  the  brave  men  of  2^- 
land. 

Every  thing  thus  far  had  favored  the  besiegers,  and 
the  undaunted  resolution  of  Mondragone,  in  marching 
his  tremendous  and  irresistible  legions  through  wide 
arms  of  the  sea,  and  overcoming  natural  obstacles 
deemed  hitherto  impregnable,  if  it  had  not  broken  j 
douni  the  valor,  had  yet  dispirited  the  souls  of  the  j 
stout  Protestants  of  Schowen,  and  led  them  to  con-  •> 
sider  resistance,  although  it  were  their  duty,  a  point  of 
honor  only  and  religion,  but  wholly  desperate  and 
vain. 

The  wily  leader  of  Philip's  Spanish  veterans,  at 
that  time  the  finest  and  most  famous  infantry  in  Eu- 
rope, although  as  cniel  and  licentious  as  they  were 
gallant  and  determined,  knew  far  too  much  of  strategy 
to  risk  his  men  in  ras^h  onslaughts  against  works  de- 
fended by  men  rendered  de^perate  by  the  sense  of  in- 
tolerable wrongs,  and  fighting  for  their  hearths  and 
homes,  their  own  lives,  and  their  women's  honor. 
He  left  them  to  a  foe  more  cruel  and  unsparing  even 
than  the  sword  of  the  Castilian  Papist— to  hunger, 
and,  its  companion  ever  in  besieged  and  crowded 
cities,  the  pestilence  that  slays  at  noon-day  alike,  and 
in  the  silent  night. 

When  the  amphibious  Zealanders  broke  down  their 
dykes,  and  Mifl'ered  the  wild  waters — which  for  years 
it  had  Ijeen  their  labor  to  exclude,  and  their  pride  to 
conquer — to  ptour  in  over  their  cultivated  fields, 
drowning  their  valuable  cattle,  sweeping  away  their 
rich  harvests,  covering  their  choice  lands  with  the 
barren  o<ize  and  bitter  marl  of  those  stagnant  seas, 
destroying  in  one  hour  the  fiuit  of  centuries,  the 
Spanish  general  had  drawn  off  bis  men,  and  posted 
tliem  in  >troiig  t'ori*  built  everywhere  along  the  mar- 
gins of  the  artificial  deluge,  and  mounted  with  the 
heaviest  ordnance,  determined  that  no  food  or  succors 
should  be  thrown  into  the  starving  town,  and  confident 
that  sooner  or  later  it  must  surrender  to  his  arms. 

The  efforts,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  the  confederates  had  been  from  the  be- 
ginning to  introduce  men  and  provisions,  at  it  mattered 
not  what  ri^sk  of  life,  to  the  unhappy  city. 

For  this  purpose  a  small  canal  had  been  cut  from 
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the  great  arm  of  the  sea,  separating  the  island  of 
Schowen  from  Duveland,  which  had  been  forded  by 
Mondragone  iniiis  first  advance,  and  the  banks  of  this 
lesser  cut  had  been  so  strongly  fortified  by  the  Zea- 
landers that,  while  they  retained  possession  of  their 
works,  they  could  introduce  flat-bottomed  vessels 
capable  of  traversing  the  inundation  from  the  Greve- 
lingen  Channel,  which  was  occupied  by  their  admiral, 
Boissot,  in  considerable  force ;  and  so  long  the  citizens 
of  Ziriezce  were  well  supplied  and  cheerfully  de- 
termined in  resistance. 

AHer  awhile,  however,  by  his  great  skill  in  ex- 
pedients, Mondragone  contrived  to  lock  up  the  mouth 
of  the  small  canal,  stationing  his  great  bhips  where 
the  water  was  deepest,  and  drawing  a  stacado  from 
each  side  through  the  shallows,  which  he  united  finally 
with  strong  iron  chains,  and  so  rendered  all  access 
impracticable. 

When  this  was  finished  it  became  necessary  for  the 
Protestants  to  discover  some  new  means  of  giving 
assistance  to  their  friends,  and,  with  his  wonted  en- 
ergy, the  Prince  of  Orange  had  strained  every  nerv« 
to  do  ihis  by  means  of  another  cut,  made  from  the 
same  canal;  but  here  too  the  Spaniards  anticipated 
him,  occupying  the  greater  part  of  their  forces,  and 
planting  heav)'  batteries  on  the  edge  of  the  cut,  so 
that  a  few  days  before  the  commencement  of  my 
narrative  they  had  beat  off  Count  Uohenloe,  a  German 
nobleman  of  most  unquestionable  spirit  and  resolu- 
tion, with  great  loss,  and  established  permanent  forti- 
fications on  the  spot. 

On  the  morning  which  gave  birth  to  this  red  and 
stormy  aft ernoim  the  hopes  of  the  men  of  Ziriczee  had 
been  raised  lo  the  highest  pitch  of  expectation — and 
it  was  time  that  they  should  be  rai>ed,  for  it  v^'as  many 
days  since  the  soldiers  even  and  defenders  of  the 
place  had  tasted  any  thing  but  the  flech  of  dogs  and 
horses,  while  the  bur^lieis  and  thot^e  that  were  use- 
less in  action  had  fared  even  more  wretchedly,  on  rats 
and  mice  and  the  weed»  that  grew  on  the  ramparts, 
and  even  on  soup  made  from  shoe-leather  and  sword- 
belts — the  women  only  of  the  place  and  the  sick  had 
been  supplied  with  an  ounce  or  two  of  flour  and  a 
small  modicum  of  wine  daily,  but  even  these  misera- 
ble supplies  had  now  failed ;  and  of  the  filthiest 
and  most  sordid  food  there  was  not  now  enough  left 
to  supply  the  garrison  for  another  day. 

On  this  morning,  however,  their  hopes  bad  been 
raised  by  4he  arrival  of  two  carrier-pigeons  with 
letters  from  the  Prince  of  Oiange,  anntjuncing  that  at 
noon  he  should  attack  the  Spanish  force  at  the  village 
of  Dreischer  with  such  a  power  as  would,  he  hoped, 
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ensure  success,  and  warning  them  to  bold  their  gates 
in  hand  in  readiness  to  receive  the  supplies  at  an  early 
hour  oT  the  afternoon. 

From  daybreak  they  had  been  on  the  alert,  and 
when,  at  about  ten  o'clock,  they  heard  from  the  right 
direction  heavy  discharges,  and  then  the  sustained  and 
regular  roar  o(  a  constant  cannonade,  and  that  too 
seeming  to  approach  nearer  and  nearer,  their  hearts 
became  glad  and  jocund,  and  they  felt  certain  that 
they  were  relieved  already.  At  one  o'clock  a  third 
pigeon  was  seen  winging  its  way  toward  the  city 
from  the  dense  smoke-clouds  which  had  mantled  the 
horizon  to  the  nortlieastward  in  the  blackest  gloom. 
Welcome  as  Noah's  messenger,  when  it  came  back 
wHh  the  olive  branch,  this  bird  brought,  like  those 
which  preceded  it,  good  tidings.  The  prince  had 
succeeded  in  his  first  attack,  had  ihro^^ni  the  Spaniards 
into  confusion,  and  carried  ofi*the  cannon  from  one  ot 
their  batteries — there  could  be  now  no  doubt  of  his 
mcoess,  for  he  was  winning  his  way  everywhere  at 
the  pike's  point. 

The  walls  of  Ziriczee  rang  loud  and  long  with  wild 
and  repeated  cheering,  the  towers  and  steeples  were 
dressed  out  triumphantly  with  flags  and  streamers, 
and  in  the  churches  the  Te  Deum  was  sung  prema- 
turely for  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  aid 
vouchsafed  to  them  from  on  high. 

It  was  sung  prematurely,  for  long,  and  loud,  and 
evenly  balanced  continued  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  the  roar  of  the  cannonading,  and  hopes 
rose  and  fell  alternately;  but  toward  night  it  was 
clear  that  the  sounds  of  firing  were  advancing  no 
longer  toward  the  city,  nor  stationary  even,  but  now 
receding  rapidly  toward  the  Grcvelingen  Channel,  and 
down  that  steward,  as  if  the  cunfedcrates  were  flying 
for  Outdorp  or  Goeree.  As  it  grew  darker,  the  glare 
•8  of  some  great  conflagration  could  be  diittinguished 
far  oflf  to  the  eastward,  and  within  two  hours  a  boat 
with  a  white  flag  approached  the  water-gate  of 
Ziriczee,  and  proclamation  was  made,  after  a  long 
pacific  flourish  from  a  Spanish  trumpet,  "that  the 
confederates  had  been  entirely  defeated ;  the  admiral, 
Boissot,  with  his  flag-ship  and  all  his  crew  cut  off  and 
killed,  and  the  prince  now  in  full  retreat,  and  at  this 
moment  lying  off  Brouvershaven,  to  repair  bis  shat- 
tered squadron  previous  to  bearing  ofi*  for  the  Texel." 
To  this  intelligence  was  added  an  oiler,  from  Mon- 
dragone,  of  more  favorable  terms  than  had  been  as 
yet  granted  to  any  o(  the  revolted  cities,  the  lives  and 
property  of  all  the  citizens  being  guaranteed  to  them 
on  the  general's  honor.  But  with  the  oiler  was  coupled 
a  positive  declaration  that,  in  ca^^e  of  the  town's  hold- 
ing out  beyond  twenty-four  hours,  the  garrison  should 
be  put  to  the  sword,  the  city  plundered  for  a  week, 
the  burghers  decimated,  and  the  women  given  up  to 
the  mercy  of  the  Spanish  soldiery — and  Naerden  and 
Haerlem  had  taught  men  well  to  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  those  words, ''  Spanish  mercy." 

The  governor  of  the  place,  Adrian  von  Halen,  had 
hurried  to  the  walls  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  a 
coomiunication  from  the  besiegers  was  at  hand,  and 
wlicn  be  heard  the  fatal  news  the  tears  streamed  down 
in»  withered  cheeks  to  his  gray  beard,  and  he  beat  his 


steel  breastplate  with  his  bare  hands  till  the  blood 
gushed  from  beneath  his  nails  in  the  vidence  of  his 
emotion,  unmarked  and  unheeded.  In  a  moment  or 
two,  however,  he  in  some  sort  recovered  his  equa- 
nimity, although  he  well  knew  that  longer  defence 
was  hopeless,  and  that  but  little  confidence  could  be 
placed  in  the  good  faith  of  any  Spanish  treaty. 

Directing  then  his  tnunpeter  to  reply  with  a  note 
of  parley,  he  asked  permission  to  send  out  a  boat's 
crew,  unarmed,  with  a  trusty  person  on  board,  to 
whom  a  safe  conduct  should  be  given  together  with  a 
hostage,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  fact  of  the  con- 
federates' discdknfiture  and  retreat. 

"  And,  in  case,"  he  continued,  "  all  that  you  tell  us 
is  confirmed  by  our  own  countrymen,  we  will  submit 
ourselves  at  noon  to-morrow,  and  open  our  gates  to 
Count  Mondragone,  trusting  to  his  good  iailh  and 
honor,  and  to  God's  everlasting  mercy,  fcMr  our  preser- 
vation according  to  the  terms  you  have  oflered.*' 

"And  if  we  refuse  this  permission,"  shouted  a 
harsh  voice  from  the  boat,  '*  how  will  you  help  your- 
selves then,  I  pray  you  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  replied  the  old  man ;  "  we  wiD 
cut  ofi*  our  left  arms  and  feed  upon  them,  And  fight 
you  with  our  right  hands  only,  and  when  that  food 
shall  fail  us,  we  will  kill  our  women  and  children, 
and  set  our  town  on  fire,  and  sally  out  and  fall  sword 
in  hand,  harming  our  enemies,  at  least,  to  the  end, 
and  die,  if  needs  be  we  must  die,  killing !" 

"  Tr>'  it — try  it,  at  once  I"  replied  the  voice.  "  Go 
home  and  sup  on  your  left  arm  to-night,  I  trow  it  will 
be  but  gristly  and  uprofilable  food ;  for  we  will  grant 
no  such  permission.  No!  you  must  trust  in  this,  like- 
wise, to  our  Spanish  honor— for  the  confederates  are 
beaten,  and  Boii>sot  slain  too,  that  is  certain.  If  I  had 
thought  of  it,  wc  could  have  sati:jified  your  doubts 
right  easily,  by  bringing  his  head  with  us  and  pitching 
it  over  your  walls." 

"  That  is  the  reason  why  we  doubt  you,"  replied 
Adrian ;  "  we  cannot  very  well  believe  that  had  you 
conquered,  as  you  say  you  have,  you  would  not  luTe 
brought  down  some  prisoners  to  crucify,  or  h«ng  up 
by  the  heels,  at  our  gates." 

"  We  made  no  prisonen*,  not  one !"  replied  tlie 
voice;  ''  we  killed  them  all — as  we  shall  kill  you  if 
you  do  not  yield,  and  that  too  to-morrow." 

'*  Then,  you  will  not  grant — "  began  the  governor, 
desirous  of  gaining  his  end  by  any  means,  but  he  was 
interrupted  immediately  by  the  same  stern,  roi^ 
voice — 

"  No !  no !  I  tell  you  no !  The  terms  offered  now 
are  too  gixxl  for  ye — heretic  and  rebellious  boors !" 

''  Then,  we  will  not  surrender  upon  any  terni»— 
and  look  you  to  it,  for  it  shall  cost  you  many  lives  to 
overpower  our  despair." 

And,  without  any  farther  words,  he  turned  silently 
and  sadly  from  the  walls,  and  walked  toward  the 
market-place  among  a  constantly  increasing  con- 
course of  pale,  emaciated  wretches,  wasted  and  worn 
with  pestilence  and  famine  till  scarce  a  semblance  c^ 
humanity  or  life  was  left  on  their  wan  and  haggard 
feature*.  Yet  each  one  of  those  weak  and  staggeriiw, 
nay,  almost  dying!   creatures  was  girt  about  with 
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haraeM  and  'war-weapons,  was  resolute  to  the  last 
gasp  for  his  country,  his  religion,  and  his  privilege  to 
worship  God  according  to  his  faith  and  conscience. 

At  length,  when  he  had  reached  the  open  space  in 
front  of  the  Maison  de  Ville,  one  of  the  crowd  cried 
out  to  him,  "  Speak  to  us,  Adrian— speak  to  us,  noble 
Adrian  voo  Halen — tell  us  what  we  shall  now  do." 

The  magistrate  had  already  mounted  two  or  three 
of  the  steps  leading  to  the  Gothic  doorway  of  the 
town  hall  when  this  cry  arose  and  was  reiterated  by 
two  or  three  faint  voices,  and  followed  by  a  feebler 
cheer.  Immediately  the  old  man  turned  about,  and 
addressed  them  in  a  high  and  resdute  tone. 

"  Brethren,"  he  said,  *'  and  fellow-sufTerers,  we  are 
of  a  truth  very  hard  bested,  and,  save  in  the  Almighty, 
we  have  no  hope  left  of  any  succor  or  salvation;  and, 
before  Heaven,  where  I  trust  we  shall  all  soon  be  re- 
assembled, I  know  not  well  how  to  counsel  you. 
Haerlem  and  Naerden,  my  friends,  teach  us  how 
Spaniards  keep  their  faith  with  those  who  capitulate; 
and  loth  should  I  be  to  confide  whom  I  love  to  their 
honor,  or  their  mercy.  Moreover,  brothers,  I  believe 
not  altogether  the  truth  of  this  their  proclamation.  If 
it  be  true,  why  should  they  hesitate  to  let  us  learn  its 
truth  in  our  persons  ?  If  it  be  true,  why  should  they 
offer  us  conditions  so  seeming  fair  and  honorable  that, 
for  that  very  seeming,  I  but  the  more  suspect  their 
falsehood  ?  My  advice,  therefore,  is,  at  least,  to  hold 
out  until  to-morrow.  I  think  they  will  not  hurl  them- 
selves needlessly^gainst  the  edge  oi  our  despair  by 
assaulting  as,  and  if  they  should,  why  we  can  yet 
make  a  pretty  hash  of  them,  few  as  we  are  and  feeble ; 
and  it  is  better  always  to  die  like  heroes  on  a  well- 
defended  breach,  than  to  be  slaughtered,  slave-like, 
in  our  cellars  or  our  garrets.  Let  us,  I  say,  hold  out 
mitil  to-morrow,  and  then  if  we  should  learn  that  the 
prince  is  indeed  driven  back  we  can  submit ;  or,  if 
they  then  refuse  us  terms,  we  can  set  fire  to  our 
houses,  die  to  a  man  in  the  last  ditch,  leave  to  our  op- 
pressed and  groaning  countrymen  a  proud  example, 
and  to  our  overwhelming  foes  a  solitude  which,  if  they 
will,  they  may  call  peace."* 

''  Well  said,  well  said,  Adrian  von  Halen,"  replied 
fifty  voices  from  the  multitude ;  **  well  hast  thou  said, 
and  as  thou  sayest  we  will  do." 

"  War  to  the  last !"  screamed  one  who  had  lost  the 
power  to  shout.  "  Death  rather  than  submission  to 
the  treacherous  Spaniard !" 

'*  But  tell  us,  Adrian,"  exclaimed  another,  cooler 
and  more  thoughtful  than  the  rest,  "  how  shall  we 
know  if  William  of  Nassau  have  indeed  retreated?" 

"That  is  what  I  go  now  to  deliberate  with  the 
council,"  replied  Adrian;  "  the  only  plan  I  see  is  to 
send  a  boat  across  the  inundation,  to  make  its  way 
into  the  Grevelingen  by  Brouvershaven,  seek  out  the 
fieet,  and  require  some  signal  by  which  we  may  be 
certified,  but  I  much  fear  me  it  will  be  hard  to  find  a 
messenger,  or  men  to  row  him  over,  could  we  find 
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*'  It  were  sure  death,"  answered  nearly  a  hundred 
persons  in  a  breath;  '*  they  lie  in  foroe  both  at  Bom- 

•  Solitodinem  fscinnt,  pacem  vocant^— Itwtew. 


mene  and  Brouvershaven,  and  they  have  store  of 
pinnaces  and  galleys." 

*<  No !  no  I"  cried  many  more.  "  No !  no !  we  wili 
not  go— none  of  us !  none  of  us ! — did  not  they  crucify 
Peter  Schenck  with  his  head  downward,  and  aew 
Martin  Vanderhagen  up  in  the  carcase  of  a  dead 
horse,  whom  they  caught  carrying  letters  to  Boiaiot  ? 
No !  none  of  us  will  do  that— death  is  nothing ;  bul 
tortures  like  that  are  worse  than  twenty  deaths." 

'^  Then,  Heaven  have  mercy  upon  us,"  he  replied, 
"  for  earth  has  no  hope."  And,  with  the  words,  be 
entered  the  town  house  and  ascended  the  stairs  to  the 
council  chamber,  where  six,  or  eight  old  men  and  four 
or  five  in  the  prime  of  manhood  were  assembled  about 
a  table,  covered  with  scarlet  cloth.  That  was  a 
splendid  chamber,  adorned  with  arms,  hangings,  and 
fine  pictures  of  the  great  Flemish  masters,  and  carv- 
ings in  wood-work,  and  elaborate  gildings,  and  Vene- 
tian mirrors,  and  soA  Turkey  carpets ;  and,  notwith- 
standing all  of  suffering  and  sorrow,  famine  and 
pestilence,  that  had  so  long  brooded  over  that  most 
unhappy  town,  that  chamber  had  been  preserved  in 
all  its  splendor  with  a  care  which  appeared  to  hold  it 
sacred ;  and  it  was  swept  on  this  night  and  garnished 
as  if  for  some  high  festival. 

The  men  too,  old  and  young,  who  were  gathered 
there,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  though  thin,  and  wan, 
and  ghastly,  with  not  a  hue  of  color  in  their  sunken 
cheeks,  not  a  gleam  of  life  in  their  watery  and  un- 
meaning eyes,  and  scarce  strength  enough  to  tottor  to 
and  fro  on  their  attenuated  limbs,  were  accurately  and 
even  richly  dressed— the  burgomasters  in  their  ac- 
customed suits  of  black  velvet,  with  huge  rufis  about 
their  necks,  and  massive  chains  of  gold — the  rest  in 
rich  coats  of  plate-armor,  with  gorgets  round  their 
necks,  and  heavy  swords  buckled  on  their  thighs,  too 
heavy  it  would  seem  to  be  wielded  by  arms  so  feeUe 
as  those  which  hung  listlessly  by  the  sides,  or  were 
crossed  with  an  air  of  patient  resolution  over  the  bold 
breasts  of  the  wearers. 

It  was  to  these  that  Adrian  von  Halen  entered  with 
the  sad  tidings  of  which  he  was  the  bearer,  nor  did  he 
look  to  them  with  any  thing  of  confidence  for  the  as- 
sistance which  he  needed.  For  how  could  he  expeot 
that  any  man  would  expose  himself  to  the  almost  cer- 
tain risk  of  death,  protracted  not  through  hours  alone, 
but  days  and  nights  of  excruciating  and  insufferaUe 
torture? 

Still,  he  laid  the  matter  before  them  fairly— he  tdd 
them  the  whole  import  of  the  proclamation,  and  the 
terms  offered — of  the  refusal  of  the  besiegers  to  per- 
mit any  inquiries  concerning  the  truth  of  their  tidings ; 
of  his  own  resolution,  and  that  of  the  assembled  popu- 
lation— rather  to  fire  the  town,  and  perish  in  tha 
flames,  with  all  that  was  dear  to  them  on  earth,  than  to 
surrender  uninformed  and  blindly.  He  pointed  ont 
the  ooly  method  of  obtaining  tidings,  and  asked  if  any 
there  would  volunteer  to  be  the  messenger,  in  onse 
men  could  be  found  to  row  the  boat.  Dull  looks  and 
gloomy  silence  only  replied  to  his  question— and,  when 
he  asked  each  aAer  each,  a  cold  refusal  followed. 

Then  rose  the  old  man's  courage,  and  he  said, 
"  My  masters,  I  am  an  old  man,  and  have  not  now 
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many  years  left  to  live,  even  if  it  were  peace.  I  have 
oatlived  all  that  I  loved  on  earth  these  many  years, 
except  one  being,  my  sweet  and  gentle  Gertrude ;  had 
it  not  been  for  her  I  would  have  laid  me  down  and 
died  long,  long  ago,  upon  the  grave  where  sleeps  my 
tainted  Rachel.  But  now  the  time  has  come  when 
my  death  may  well  be  of  more  use  to  my  country  than 
my.  life  has  been,  though  I  have  striven  ever  to  ad- 
vance it  in  peace  and  preserve  it  inviolate  in  war.  I, 
therefore,  will  go  now,  right  cheerfully  and  gladly,  if 
so  be,  men  can  be  found  to  man  the  boat  to  carry  me. 
Say,  gentlemen,  and  fair  citizens,  which  of  you  will 
exchange  the  sword  for  the  oar,  and  pull  the  old  man 
seaward  over  the  flats  ? — it  is  but  a  gallant  boat-race, 
if  ye  would  only  think  so." 

Still  there  was  no  response,  for,  though  there  was 
not  one  man  there  who  would  not  have  exposed  him- 
self cheerfully  to  death  on  the  breach,  or  in  the  daring 
sally,  all  shrank  aghast  from  the  idea  of  affronting  the 
barbarity  of  the  Spaniards,  exercised  as  it  had  been 
on  all  who  attempted  to  break  out  of  the  beleaguered 
town ;  and  incurring  the  penalties  denounced  against 
all  who  should  be  taken  within  the  lines  of  the  be- 
siegers— penalties  which  they  well  knew,  from  ex- 
amples too  manifestly  certain  to  be  doubted,  would 
be  unsparingly  enforced,  without  regard  to  age,  or 
tex,  or  station. 

There  was  no  answer  from  the  magnates  of  the 
town — ^the  council  was  silent,  and  heart-fallen.  Then 
the  old  man  advanced  to  the  windows  which  over- 
looked the  great  square,  and,  opening  one  of  them, 
stepped  out  upon  the  balcony,  conspicuous  in  the  glare 
of  many  torches  which  were  held  up  by  the  multitudes 
below,  and  once  more  addressed  them. 

**  Brothers, "  he  said,  "  there  is  no  need  of  many 
words.  I  will  go  forth  mys^elf,  it*  any  six  of  you  will 
come  forward  manfully  and  volunteer  to  row  me  over. 
Moreover,  out  of  my  own  private  coffers,  I  will  give 
a  thousand  guilders  to  each  man  that  will  so  offer 
himself,  and  if  he  fall  in  the  undertaking,  the  good 
town  shall  provide  for  his  wife  and  little  ones,  and  his 
name  shall  be  ennobled  forever." 

The  reply  was  a  laugh ! — yes !  a  laugh !  a  wild, 
hysterical  and  mocking  laugh!  The  proffer  of 
wealth,  of  money,  valuless  dross  and  rubbish  in  times 
inch  as  those — of  nobility,  a  mere  name  and  empty 
title,  and  above  all  of  the  town's  proctection,  when 
there  appeared  no  chance  that  the  town  would  be  in 
existence  twenty-four  hours  afterward,  seemed  so 
fantastical  and  wild,  that  the  starved,  miserable,  des- 
perate wretches  laughed — yes !  laughed  with  a  shrill, 
fearful  merriment. 

*'Out  on  you,  wretches!  Do  you  laugh?"  cried 
Adrian  severely.  "  Do  you  laugh  at  honor,  and  man- 
hood, and  faiih  to  the  last  ?  Laugh,  then,  when  you 
see  your  wives  and  daughters  writhing  in  agony  in 
the  despoiler's  arms — laugh  when  you  see  your  in- 
fants sprawling  upon  the  points  of  Spanish  pikes — 
laugh  when  your  houses  blaze  and  their  rooftrees  fall, 
— ^laugh  in  your  own  death-pangs  ! — laugh  then,  but  be 
silent  now — and,  if  ye  be  cowardly  and  vile,  be  at 
least  reverent,  and  for  shame  hold  your  peace !" 

The  stem  rebuke  checked  them  for  the  moment, 


but  after  a  little  pause  there  was  a  cry,  "  He  is  mad ! 
old  Adrian  is  mad !  Hunger  and  watching  have  made 
him  mad.  All  is  over ! — let  us  go  pray !  To  the 
churches !  to  the  churches !" 

And  with  the  cry  the  multitude  dispersed— there- 
aAer,  by  the  order  of  the  burgomasters,  proclamatioa 
was  made,  by  torch-light  and  trumpet-sound,  throogfa 
the  streets,  offering  five  thousand  guilders  each  to  any 
six  men  who  would  undertake  to  row  a  boat  with 
Adrian  von  Halen  over  the  flats  between  Bommeoe 
and  Brouvershaven,  into  the  Grevelingen  Channel, 
and  put  him  on  board  some  vessel  <^  the  Prinoe*t 
fleet.    But,  as  before,  the  reply  was  silence ! 

The  council  were  still  sitting,  although  it  would 
have  puzzled  any  one  of  them  to  say  wherefore,  for 
no  proposal  had  been  advanced  since  Adrian's  was  re- 
jected ;  and  the  magistrates  sat  round  the  board  silent 
and  utterly  cast  down,  for  every  hope  had  fled,  and, 
though  none  dared  do  that  which  each  knew  that  in 
virtue  and  in  honor  he  ought  to  do,  all  were  aahamed 
at  their  own  want  of  courage ;  all  self-convicted  of 
dastardly,  unpatriotic  selfishness.  And  sullen  fear, 
and  impenitent  remorse,  and  irresolution,  and  dcspnir 
sat  upon  every  brow  but  that  of  Adrian,  and  be 
walked  to  and  fro  the  chamber,  chafing,  like  to  a 
caged  hyena,  at  the  fate  that  barred  his  will,  and 
uttered  now  and  then  bitter,  and  violent,  and  sarcastic 
words  against  his  companions,  which  met  but  the 
same  reply  as  the  former — the  silence,  not  of  scorn, 
but  of  dismay  and  mortal  terror.    ^ 

An  hour  had  perhaps  elapsed  since  tlie  last  flourish 
of  the  trumpets  rang  through  the  streets,  and  the  last 
cry  was  heard  o{  the  heralds  making  proclamation, 
when  the  sounds  of  a  great  uproar  in  the  market- 
place, shouts,  and  tumultuous  cheering,  and  loud 
voices  came  suddenly  up  to  the  ears  of  the  counc^ 
filling  them  with  surprise  and,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of 
consternation. 

Before,  however,  they  hud  much  time  for  reflec- 
tion, the  doors  of  the  chamber  were  thro^ii  wide  open 
by  two  ushers,  the  stairs  were  sceu  through  the  aper- 
ture, lined  by  a  small  party  of  the  governor's  halber- 
diers, and  a  cry  followed  of  ''  Place !  place  for  the 
Lady  Gertrude !  Place  for  the  noble  Lady  von 
Halen !" 

The  next  moment,  a  tall,  fair,  well-formed  girl, 
very  much  emaciated,  it  is  true,  and  wearing  many 
marks  of  suffering  on  her  pale  face,  yet  with  the  traces 
still  distinctly  visible  of  the  sublimest  and  most  noble 
style  of  beauty,  walked  with  a  step  singularly  ma- 
jcstical  and  queen-like  across  the  corridor,  and  paused 
upon  the  threshold,  for  it  was  contrary  to  an  immut- 
able and  inviolate  decree  of  the  states  that  any  wo- 
man should,  under  any  circiunstances  or  oo  any  pre- 
text, intrude  her  presence  into  the  precincts  of  the 
sacred  council-chamber. 

She  paused,  for  a  moment,  on  the  threshdd,  and 
addressed  the  magnates  of  the  city  in  a  clear,  liquid 
and  unfaltering  voice,  full  of  strong,  rich  harmooy, 
but  firmer,  deeper,  and  more  resonant  than  the  ordi- 
nary tones  of  woman. 

*'  Burghers,"  she  said,  "  and  noble  men  of  Ziriczee, 
I  would  not  be  so  overbold  as  thua  to  foroe  myself 
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into  your  sdernii  conclave,  bat  that  the  sound  of  your 
proclamation  has  reached  my  ears,  and  the  cries,  and 
groans,  and  sufferings  of  my  fellow  citizens  pierced 
even  to  my  heart.  I  have  heard  what  my  great  and 
glorious  father  has  offered  to  do  in  behalf  of  this 
calamitous  and  lamentable  city,  and  how  the  city  has 
failed  to  enable  him  to  make  good  his  offer.  But  I 
thank  the  great  and  all-merciful  Grod,  whose  every 
deed  is  one  of  wisdom  and  mercy,  that,  through  this 
very  poverty  and  lack  of  spirit  in  the  men  of  Ziriczee, 
he  has  worked  out  a  deliverance  for  his  people.  Lo ! 
burgomasters,  and  thou,  father  and  governor,  I,  Ger- 
trude von  Halen,  have  succeeded  better  with  our  stout 
mariners  than  your  wisdom  and  valor,  or  your  most 
liberal  terms  of  nobility,  and  name,  and  guerd<».  I 
proffered  myself  to  go  forth  as  messenger  to  the  good 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  lo !  I  have  got  not  six,  but  sixty 
stout  oarsmen  to  waft  me  over  the  inundation,  were 
there  means  to  employ  them.  Give  me,  then,  my 
credentials,  noble  sirs,  and  let  me  begone,  for  the 
night  wears  on  rapidly,  and  it  will  much  concern  us 
whether  we  reach  Brouvershaven  in  the  mirk  morn- 
ing, or  tSier  the  sun  shall  have  arisen." 

"  TTiou,  Gertrude !"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  a  tear 
starting  to  his  eye ;  "  thou,  child  o(  my  sainted  Ra- 
chel, never,  never !" 

And  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  council  replied, 
'*  No!  no!  we  will  not  have  thee  for  our  messenger — 
no !  no !  it  is  too  pcriloi» !" 

"  But  if  ye  will  hear  reason,"  answered  the  daunt- 
less girl,  *<  I  will  show  you  at  once  why  you  will 
have  me.  To  me  it  will  be  a  gain  so  great  and  mani- 
fest, that,  were  it  not  for  the  good  it  shall  work  to  the 
city,  it  were  but  selfish  to  propose  it.  If*  no  one  go 
forth  to  discover  this  thing  w^hich  ye  would  learn, 
very  clear  is  it  that  within  three  days,  at  the  farthest, 
the  city  must  needs  yield  at  discretion — what  then 
should  I  gain  by  remaining  here — three  days  of  agony, 
famine,  and  sorrow,  and  despair,  and  no  hope  or 
chance  of  safety — three  days  with  a  choice,  at  the  end, 
of  death  or  dishonor.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I 
go  forth  as  I  propose,  the  chances  are  great  in  our 
favor  that,  steered  by  old  Dirck  Vander  Bosch,  and 
the  oars  manned  by  six  sturdy  Zealanders  from  the 
Seven  Wolden,  we  escape  safely  to  the  fleet,  where 
I  shall  be  out  of  reach  of  any  arm  that  Spain  can 
thrust  out  to  seize  me— and  this  is  the  only  thing  that 
grieves  me,  that  I  should  seem  to  fly,  and  shun  bear- 
ing my  part  of  the  sufferings  of  my  fellow  citizens 
and  friends — if  we  escape  not,  and  be  taken — "  she 
paused  and  cast  up  her  large  serene  blue  eyes  to 
heaven  with  an  expression  of  seraphic  resignati<hi, 
mixed  with  the  fortitude  of  a  dying  martyr,  and  ere 
she  continued  her  father  interrupted  her. 

"  Well !  Gertrude,  if  you  be  taken—" 

*'  Still,"  in  her  turn  she  interrupted  him,  "  there  is 
the  choice  between  death  and  dishonor." 

"  The  Spaniards  leave  no  choice !"  answered  the 
old  man,  with  a  fearful  expression  of  horror  and 
hatred  on  his  marked  features. 

"  They  cannot  but  do  so— they  who  are  lords  of 
their  own  souls,  and  fear  not  to  die,  never  need  fear 
dishonor.    I  have  conversed  with  our  good  minister, 
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and  am  informed  thoroogfaly— and  of  this  be  sura, 
Adrian  von  Halen,  that  no  dishonor  or  disgrace  shall 
e'er  befall  the  girl  who  bears  thine  unblemished  nam0. 
For  the  rest,  a  Holland  maiden's  breast  can  meet  a 
dagger's  edge  as  boldly  as  a  Roman  matron's.  But 
God,  I  feel  and  know,  will  bless  my  undertaking,  and 
I  shall  yet  succeed  fmd  save  all  of  you— -now  speed 
me  on  my  way;  for  the  fast  race-boat,  which  won 
the  prize  last  year,  lies  manned  and  ready  in  the  canal 
hard  by  the  lust  haus  in  our  garden,  and  Vander 
Bosch  is  grumbling  before  this,  I  am  sure,  that  we 
are  not  already  under  way." 

Overpowered  by  her  determination,  and  convuio6d 
in  part  by  her  reasoning,  they  offered  no  more  op/pOh 
sition  to  her  will,  but  made  out  instantly  her  missives 
to  the  prince,  and  rising  one  and  all  accompanied  the 
noble  and  heroic  girl  to  the  place  of  embarkation. 

The  boat,  a  long  light  narrow  skifl*,  very  low  in  the 
water,  lay  by  the  little  garden  dock,  in  a  cut  from  tha 
canal  which  joins  the  water-gate  of  Ziriczee  to  the 
river  falling  into  the  Grevelingen  Channel  at  Brouver- 
shaven, and  was  fully  manned  by  six  powerful,  wild- 
looking  Zealanders,  with  their  faces  all  seamed  and 
scarred  by  the  wounds  which  they  had  received  in  the 
terriUe  naval  encounter  by  which  the  maritime  states 
had  for  the  time  won  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  and 
displaying  their  indomitable  resolution  and  utter 
hatred  of  the  Spanish  yoke  by  the  badges  which  they 
had  adopted  and  wore  in  their  caps,  crescents  of  silver 
with  the  motto  in  embroider}',  <*  Turks  rather  than 
Papists."  Old  Vander  Bosch,  the  pilot,  the  most  fa- 
motis  in  those  waters,  having  made  up  his  mind  to  in- 
cur the  risk  for  the  sake  of  his  patron's  daughter,  was 
now  all  anxiety  to  be  off,  and  cut  all  leave-taking  and 
parting  admonitions  very  short  by  his  continued  grum- 
bling. 

But  he  could  not  prevent  old  Adrian  from  clasping 
his  good  and  noble  child  to  his  heart,  and  whispering 
in  her  ear,  "  Remember,  Gertrude,  should  you  suc- 
ceed in  reaching  the  prince's  fleet  in  safety,  and 
should  you  never  sec  me  any  more,  which  would  be 
nothing  strange,  it  is  my  last  wish  that  you  should 
give  your  hand,  as  you  have  given  your  heart  long 
ago,  to  young  Fleureant  von  Alleyne.  Bear  thou  my 
greeting  to  him.    God  speed  you,  girl,  and  bless  you." 

And  the  next  moment  she  was  wrapped  in  a  huge 
boat-cloak  of  blue  serge,  with  a  rough  fur  cap  cover- 
ing her  luxuriant  golden  hair,  and  reclining  in  the 
stem  sheets  of  the  skifi*,  while  the  crew  plied  their 
long  oars  powerfully  but  noiselessly  in  the  muf&ed 
row-locks,  making  the  light  boat  fly  over  the  stagnant 
waters  of  the  canal  with  a  motion  as  elegant  and 
steady  as  that  of  a  swallow  on  the  wing. 

The  water-gate  was  opened  silently,  and  the  boat 
shoe  out  into  the  open  country,  all  deluged  now  for 
leagues  on  leagues  of  distance  with  the  foul  stagnaai 
waters  which  lay  rotting,  motionless,  and  tidelcss,  over 
the  devastated  fields.  The  night  was  very  dark  and 
misty,  and  for  an  hour  or  more  they  pulled  rapidly 
and  uninterrupted,  except  by  the  hoarse  clang  of  the 
mighty  flocks  of  aquatic  fowl  which  rose  at  times  m 
myriads  from  some  shoal  place,  or  floating  reed-bed, 
through  the  dull  channel  of  the  little  river,  half  stream 
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and  half  canal,  the  muddy  banks  of  which  peered  out 
at  intervals  above  the  surface  of  the  flood,  with  here 
and  there  a  stunted  willow  pining  and  fading  from 
excess  of  the  very  moisture,  which  it  so  dearly  loves 
in  moderation. 

At  the  end  of  the  time  I  have  mentioned,  a  hoarse, 
giu^ling  sound  began  to  be  heard  as  of  a  strong  but 
sullen  current,  and  the  accelerated  motion  of  the 
boat,  which  now  floated  rapidly  on  the  waters,  in- 
dicated that  tliey  were  approaching  something  like  a 
sluice,  or  waterfall. 

"  In  with  the  bow  oar,  Oost,"  whispered  the  old 
pilot ;  "  catch  hold  of  you  clump  of  bullrushes,  and 
then  get  out  upon  the  bank  and  crawl  as  silently  as 
may  bo  along  the  water's  edge  to  the  sluice,  und  see 
there  that  all  is  clear,  and  then  bring  us  back  tidings 
as  quickly  as  may  be." 

His  orders  were  obeyed  as  soon  as  they  were 
uttered,  tlie  boat  was  made  fast  to  tlie  shore,  the  tall 
Zcalandcr  stepped  out  upon  the  bank,  and,  throwing 
himself  flat  on  his  face  in  the  mud  and  ooze,  stole 
forward  with  a  motion  as  guarded  and  as  silent  as 
that  of  a  serpent  winding  upon  its  prey.  Ten  minutes 
had  perliaps  passed  and  Vander  Bosch  was  beginning 
to  grow  impatient,  when  a  little  plash  was  heard 
dose  by  the  spot  where  they  were  lying,  and  the 
man,  Oost,  raised  his  head  from  the  other  side  of  the 
bank,  but  did  not  rise  to  his  feet. 

*'  Come,  come,"  said  the  pilot,  somewhat  roughly, 
and  rather  too  loud  for  caution,  '^  we  arc  losing  time 
sadly — >tep  aboard,  man ;  is  all  clear  ?" 

"  HuAh  I  hush,  Dirck,"  answered  Oosl.  '•  Be  quiet, 
and  pass  me  out  the  cros.vbow  and  quarrels,  they  are 
under  the  bow  thwart.  The  water  is  niuning  over 
the  sluices  merrily  enough  to  carry  three  times  our 
burthen,  but  here  liave  the  cunning  Dons  ported  a 
sentinel  on  the  platl'onu  close  beside  it.  There  he  is 
pacing  up  und  down,  with  his  long  lirelock  und  his 
match  ready  lighted,  huiiuiiiug  the  war-song  of  the 
Cid.  But  give  me  llie  cross-bow,  und  1  '11  soon  put  a 
stop  to  his  music." 

Without  a  word,  Dirck  Imnded  him  the  weupous, 
and  he  returned  as  silently  as  he  had  come,  and  for 
a  few  moments  no  sound  reached  their  cars — but  by 
and  by  there  came  a  sudden  harsh  clang  on  the  &till 
night-air,  followed  by  one  deep  groan,  und  a  sulicn 
plunge  in  the  water. 

The  heart  of  Gertrude  bomided  fearlully,  and  then 
a  death-like  sickness  came  over  her,  und  she  felt  thut 
she  must  faint — but  at  the  moment  old  Vunder  Bosch 
cried  aloud,  "Well  done!  well  done!  Oost  has 
settled  his  hash !    Give  way,  men,  quick,  give  way." 

And  the  long  oars  dipped  into  the  water,  and  the 
spray  flashed  from  them,  and  in  un  instant  the  boat 
was  whirling  like  a  bubble  on  the  swift  sullen  waters 
that  gurgled  through  the  cut  which  had  bef)n  made  in 
the  bank  to  admit  the  inujidatiou  to  the  meadows. 

The  momentary  bustle  di:>pelled  the  sense  of  sick- 
ness and  sufii)cution,  and  the  next  moment  the  skill' 
shot  past  the  little  platform,  now  vacant  of  its  hapless 
watcher,  und  .shut  ihrouijh  ihe  narrow  chaMn  in  the 
bank.  Oust  stepping  silently  into  his  pluce,  and  re- 
suming his  seat  without  checking  the  way  of  the  little 


vessel,  just  as  it  entered  the  sballo^'er  waters  of  the 
artificial  lake. 

"  There  is  no  lime  to  lose^  Dirck,"  he  said ;  "  they 
will  be  relieving  that  fellow  before  an  hour,  and  ten 
to  one  they  will  fancy  that  lie  has  deserted,  and  will 
be  cracking  ofi*  their  muskets  and  alarming  the  gar- 
risons." 

"  It  can't  be  helped,  Oost.  It  can't  be  helped, 
man,"  answered  the  old  pilot,  replenishing  his  pipe 
and  striking  a  light,  for  he  hud  not  dared  to  smoke 
while  in  the  canal  for  fear  of  detection.  "  Wo  are 
in  for  it  now,  and  all  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  pull  our 
best,  and  keep  a  course  for  the  Brouvershaven  mouth, 
there  is  no  other  place  where  we  can  cross  the  bank 
and  get  out  to  sea — all  will  be  sale  if  we  can  make 
it  before  daylight.  So  take  a  pull  all  round  at  the 
black  bottle  of  Schiedam,  aud  then  pasa  it  this  way 
to  me,  and  give  way  jollily." 

All  night  they  pulled  steadily  and  the  light  boat 
made  rapid  way  through  the  water,  wherever  it  was 
deep  enough  to  float  her,  but  there  were  many  banks 
and  shoals,  and  the  channels  were  so  intricate  and 
diflicult  to  find,  and  they  had  to  put  back  so  many 
times,  and  to  make  so  many  circuitous  deviations 
from  their  course,  that  the  skies  began  to  brighleo, 
and  the  mist  to  clear  away,  long  ere  they  reached  the 
neighborhood  of  Brouvershaven. 

At  length,  though  it  was  still  quite  daik,  except 
where  in  the  east  the  sky  was  dappled  with  a  few 
tiny  gray  streaks,  it  became  perfectly  clear,  and  they 
might  see  the  waters  stretching  out  on  every  side  of 
llieni,  dusky  but  bright  us  a  s^hiulowcd  mirror,  with 
here  and  there  black  jwtches  of  seaweed,  or  bare 
spots  of  clevuted  mud,  or  vast  llocks  of  aquatic  birds 
breaking  their  gloomy  sheen.     Beyond  this,  un  all 
sides,  was  visible  the  low  range  of  sand  hills  which 
divided  the   inimdation  from   the  sea,  looming  up 
black  against  the  transparent  sky,  with  here  and 
there  u  Spanish  watch-lire  si)arkling  cheerfully  out  vh" 
the  shadows,  und  showing  them  the  ^xisilioa  of  the 
out-p«)sts  of  their  fcK»s.     Directly  ahead  of  them,  al 
about  eight  miles'  distance,  were  burning,  perfectly 
distinct  und  visible,  the  lights  of  the  fort  at  Brouver- 
shaven, which  had  been  stonned  a  few  days  before 
the  investment  of  Ziriczee,  and  tilled  with  a  Spanish 
garrison. 

''  llxis  is  bad,  Mistress  Gertrude.  I  fear  this  is 
very  bad — it  will  be  broad  day  before  we  get  ofl*the 
batteries,  and  unless  there  comes  in  a  sea-mist  with 
this  wind,  which  is  blowing  up  a  little  fresh,  I  do  not 
see  how  we  shall  clear  them.  They  have  boats,  too ! 
It  looks  very  bad." 

"But  will  there  not  be  a  mist?  I  thought  there 
always  was  a  mist  in  the  morning." 

"Not  al^\iiys,  lady,  not  always,  and  I  am  afraid 
there  will  be  none  to-day.  Look  how  hard  aud  dr>' 
the  day  breaks  yonder.  Il'  it  is  as  clear  below  down 
to  the  water-line,  as  it  is  there  above  the  hills,  it  is 
all  over  with  us ;  but  I  cannot  see,  and  until  I  can  see 
I  must  say  nothing.  But  keep  a  good  heart  never- 
theless. Give  way,  my  merry  men,  give  "way.  this 
is  the  greut  dee]),  and  there  is  water  enough  and 
more.    Give  way  I  give  way !" 
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Thus  they  went  on,  closings  gradually  with  the 
lights  of  Brcnivcrshaven,  and  drawing  toward  the 
river  again,  into  which  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  pass  before  they  could  gain  the  open  sea.  It 
was  now  gray  and  glimmering  daylight,  not  wanting 
above  half  an  hour  of  daybreak. 

"Hold  water,"  exclaimed  Vander  Bosch;  "now, 
Oost,  look  out  ahead,  man — where  is  the  sluice  ? — 
is  it  beside  the  second  or  the  third  windmill  ?" 

"  The  third — the  third,  to  be  sure,"  cried  Oost,  as 
the  boat  lost  its  way  for  an  instant ;  "  steer  straight 
upon  that — the  channel  is  deep  all  the  way,  but  very 
narrow,"  and  with  the  words  he  was  again  bending 
to  his  oar,  when  the  pilot  again  exclaimed, 

"No!  no  I  look  out,  I  say,  Oost;  your  eyes  are 
keener  than  any  of  ours  here ;  look  out,  I  say,  and 
tell  me  what  those  black  things  are— there,  a  mile  off, 
right  in  our  line !" 

Oost  now  shipped  his  oar  Und  looked  out  earnestly. 
"They  are  boats,"  he  said;  "by  Heaven!  they  are 
boats,  but  I  see  no  men  in  them  at  all — there  are 
three  lying  together  about  a  cable's  length  to  the  east 
of  the  channel,  and  one  moored  close  to  the  western 
shore  of  it.  But  I  can  see  no  men ;  if  there  be  any  men 
they  are  all  asleep  on  the  thwarts,  or  in  the  bottom." 

"What  in  the  fiend's  name  is  to  be  done  now  ?'* 
exclaimed  Vander  Bosch,  evidently  very  much  per- 
plexed. 

"  Why,  steer  straight  on  the  single  boat — ^we  will 
out  knives,  board  her  before  they  know  we  are  along- 
side, and  have  them  all  overboard  before  they  can 
give  an  aiann.  We  shall  bo  within  a  short  mile  of 
the  sluice  then !" 

'*  There  is  nothing  else  for  it,  I  believe,"  said  the 
pilot;  "yet  it  is  a  great  risk — steady  now  and  to- 
gether. Set;,  see,  there  comes  the  sun,  and  now 
wc  open  Brouversliaven  mouth,"  he  added,  fixing  a 
long  eager  glance  on  the  horizon  at  the  embouchure 
of  the  little  river,  which  might  now  be  seen  failing 
into  the  sea  on  the  horizon. 

"Aye!  aye!  and  God  be  praised  there  comes  the 
mist — we  sliall  do!  we  shall  do  yet,  I  trust — give 
way  I  cheerily  now,  give  way.  If  the  mist  conies 
in  before  we  clear  the  sluice  we  are  but  lost  men!" 

Speedily  they  shot  on,  and  gallantly  over  the  stag- 
nant lake ;  and  now  they  neared  the  boat,  a  large  ilat 
barge  which  lay  close  to  the  channel,  with  a  Spanish 
flag  furled  round  a  stall' in  the  stern,  but  no  signs  of 
any  men  on  board.  The  other  three  boats,  which  lay 
moored  to  stakes  at  about  three  hundred  yards'  dis- 
tance, were  sharp  fast-looking  skifls ;  but  their  crews 
too,  if  they  had  any  on  board,  were  buried  in  sleep. 

They  were  now  within  twenty  fathoms  of  the 
barge,  when  the  pilot  made  a  signal  to  the  four  bow- 
men who  laid  in  their  oars  and  drew  their  short 
heavy  cutlasses,  and  the  long  two-edged  knives 
which  they  used  in  the  right  hand. 

"  Into  her  at  once,"  he  whispered,  "  as  I  lay  her 
alongside — there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose — kill  all  as 
quietly  as  may  Ix;." 

'•  GoikI  Go«1  !  but  this  is  very  horrible ! — must  this 
thing  be  ?  Oh,  spare  them,  if  it  be  po-^sible,  my  good 
Dirck,  spare  them !" 


"  It  is  not  possible,  lady.  Get  you  down  into  the 
bottom  of  the  boat.  Nay !  it  must  be  so.  Cover  her 
with  the  cloak,  Jan  Stein !  Ila !  I  see  a  sail  out  sea- 
ward— two — ^four— eight!  By  the  light  of  heaven! 
it  must  be  the  prince,  and  he  is  not  a  league  beyond 
the  forts — cheerily  now !  on  board  them !" 

As  he  spoke  the  skiff  shot  alongside  the  barge,  and 
in  an  instant  the  stout  S^alandcrs  sprang  dh  board 
her,  with  their  cutlasses  flashing  in  the  first  sunbeams. 
A  few  fierce  blows  were  made  at  the  sleepers,  the 
barge  was  crowded  with  men,  and  replied  to  only  by 
groans  of  anguish.  But  anon  the  rest  sprang  to  their 
arms,  and  for  a  minute  or  two  there  was  a  fierce  and 
furious  contest,  but  it  was  too  unequal,  and  one  by 
one  the  sleepers  were  stabbed  and  thrown  over- 
board, and  as  yet  no  alarm  had  been  given,  when  the 
last  man,  the  very  lastj  even  as  the  death-blow 
reached  him,  discharged  a  pctronel.  On  the  instant, 
a  loud  shout  followed  from  the  other  boats,  and 
eighteen  or  twenty  men  sprang  up  on  their  thwarts, 
and,  seeing  what  was  in  progress,  uttered  a  long 
fierce  war-cry,  began  to  unmoor  the  boats  very 
rapidly,  and  fired  half  a  dozen  muskets  at  the  boat, 
although  the  distance  was  too  great  to  allow  of  their 
doing  any  execution. 

"  In  with  you  now,  and  give  way  for  your  lives !" 
cried  the  pilot;  "here  comes  the  mist — ^give  way! 
or  we  shall  never  reach  the  sluice !" 

At  the  same  moment,  a  large  sail-boat  which  lay  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  sluice  in  the  river,  fired  a 
gun  and  set  all  her  sail  to  run  down  and  intercept 
them ;  and  a  cannon  replied  from  the  fort,  which  was 
now  a  little  short  of  two  miles  distant,  showing  that 
they  were  hemmed  in  with  foes.  Still  the  old  helms- 
man was  confident  and  undaunted,  and  Gertrude, 
now  that  the  bloodshed  was  at  an  end,  arose  from 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  sat  by  his  side,  pale  in- 
deed and  agitated,  but  firm  and  silent,  with  her  head 
resting  on  the  hilt  of  a  small  double-edged  dagger, 
her  la.^t  desperate  resource,  which  was  concealed  in 
the  bosom  of  her  robe. 

The  peril  was  now  fearful,  the  little  skilf  of  the 
fugitives  lay  about  half  way  between  the  sluice  and 
the  boats  of  the  pursuers,  which  gained  on  them 
terribly,  rowed  as  they  were  by  fresh  men,  exasper- 
ated by  the  slaughter  of  their  comrades  and  burning 
for  revenge  and  booty. 

The  mist  too  was  driving  in  at  a  fearful  rate  before 
the  sea-breeze,  threatening  to  close  over  them  before 
they  should  be  able  to  shoot  through  the  sluice  into 
the  open  stream.  The  Spaniards  too  kept  up  a  rapid 
and  continuous  fire,  the  bullets  glancing  and  skipping 
over  the  waters  round  them  on  every  side,  though 
fortunately  none  took  eflfect  on  any  of  the  rowers, 
imtil  the  very  instant  when  they  whirled  through  the 
bubbling  sluice-A^^ay,  when  one  bullet  pierced  the 
brain  o{  Oost  that  he  fell  overboard,  without  a  wcwd, 
a  dead  man,  and  another  broke  the  left  arm  of  the 
steersman,  but  he  steered  the  boat  quietly  into  tlra 
mid-current  of  the  river,  and  cried  out,  "  God  be 
praised,  lady — God  be  praised — we  arc  safe ! — ^look 
up,  and  look  about  you !" 

And  Gertrude  did  look  up,  as  he  desired  her,  but  to 
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look  about  ber,  she  raw  at  a  glance  was  useleM,  f€^  the 
mist  had  closed  in  so  thick  that  no  object  was  visiUe, 
even  at  ten  vardzt'  distance.  Still  in  their  rear  sounded 
wild,  and  loud,  and  near,  the  shouts  of  the  pursuers, 
and  the  quick  dash  of  oars  approaching  every  moment. 

Still  tlio  boat  held  her  way.  *'  I  can  steer  seaward 
by  the  current  only,  and  the  foam-wreaths  on  the 
water,"  said  the  old  man,  **  which  not  one  of  these 
Spanish  lubbers  can,  I  'U  warrant  them.  And  if  this 
mist  holds  half  an  hour,  they  cannot  see  us  to  launch 
a  boat  from  Brouvcrshaven,  and  we  shall  be  safe  at 
sea.  Only  hold  that  stroke,  men,  and  we  shall  leave 
them  merrily." 

For  half  an  hour  more  they  continued  to  row 
rapidly  through  the  gloom,  at  times  hearing  the  cries 
of  their  enemies  close  beside  them,  at  times  leaving 
them  wide  and  far  behind,  owing  to  the  prfK»ution 
of  their  own  oars  being  muffled.  At  last,  a  clear  red 
g^arc  was  belched  across  the  mist,  and  the  howl  of  a 
heavy  shot  hurtled  above  their  heads.  Another! 
and  another ! 

"We  are  passing  the  batteries,"  cried  Vander 
Bosch;  "but  tush!  they  cannot  hit  us.  I  am  glad 
even  that  they  are  firing,  for  it  will  tell  the  con- 
federates, if  those  be  they,  that  we  ore  coining ;  and 
it  will  scatter  the  mist- wreaths  too,  and  I  have  no 
use  for  them  any  longer." 

He  spoke  truly,  for  in  a  little  while  the  mist  did 
begin  to  clear  away,  and  Ix^fore  another  half  hour 
had  passed  the  boat  was  rising  and  falling  over  long 
ridges  of  brijrht,  foam -('rested  waves,  linviug  now 
gained  the  i>[>en  sea,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  was 
clear  and  siniiiy,  and  the  mist  melting  on  all  sides  so 
rapidly  that  they  c<»uld  distinguish  clearly  a  dozen 
large  square-rigged  vessels  clustered  together  in  the 
offing,  with  the  flag  of  the  maritime  provinces  Hying. 
But  between  the  bout  and  these  friends  was  a  large 
pinnace  laveering,  and  seemingly  i>n  the  lookout* 
with  no  ei^iors  displayed.  t?he  was  al>out  hall' a  mile 
ahead  of  them  and  directly  in  their  course,  while 
gaining  on  tlieiu  very  fast,  though  at  a]x)iit  the  same 
distance  in  llieir  rear,  were  the  armed  row  boats  of 
their  pursuers. 

'•  Now,"  excluinie<l  Vander  Bosch,  **  if  that  pin- 
nace bo  a  Spaniard,  Mistress  (Jertrude,  we  are  all 
but  lost  Hollanders  !  and  you  were  belter  look  to  your 
dagger's  point — but  if  she  be  one  of  ours,  the  Dons 
were  better  sheer  olF  while  they  have  yet  the  time  I" 

"  Which  do  you  think  she  is  ? — ^Mhich  do  you  think 


she  is?"  exclaimed  the  girl,  now  more  alarmed  than  the 
had  been  during  the  whole  of  that  perilous  adventure. 

"  NoC  a  Don,  lady !"  he  replied ;  but  almost  as  be 
spoke  a  puff  of  white  smoke  burst  from  one  of  ber 
bow-ports,  and  a  broad  yellow  ensign  ran  up  to  ber 
mast-head. 

"  Thunder  and  lightning !  and  ten  thousand  devils !" 
shouted  the  steersman,  altering  his  course  on  the  in- 
stant, "  we  are  all  lost." 

Then  followed  some  twenty  minutes  of  rapid,  difli- 
cult  manceuvering,  in  which  the  skiff's  crew  strained 
ever)'  nerve  to  escape,  but  in  vain.  The  effect  onhr 
being  to  protract  the  agony  and  to  bring  the  pursuing 
bctats  close  up  to  them,  and  themselves  close  under 
the  guns  of  the  pinnace. 

At  this  moment,  just  as  the  Spaniards  in  the  lead- 
ing boat  tlircw  out  the  national  flag  and  set  up  their 
war-cry  of  *'St.  Jago  for  Castile,"  in  haughty 
triumph,  the  pinnace  came  to  the  wind  suddenly  so 
as  to  open  her  broadside  upon  them,  while  Gertrude's 
skiff  passed  athwart  her  bows.  Do'W'n  came  the 
Spanii«h  flag  in  an  instant,  and  up  soared  the  ensign 
of  the  confederates,  and  flash  after  flash,  roar  after 
roar,  outspoke  her  ready  cannon,  while  the  wiTei 
were  lashed  into  madness  by  the  fierce  stonn  of 
round  and  grape  shot  which  swept  their  surface 

The  smoke  cleared  off,  and  but  one  of  the  Spanish 
boats  was  visible,  crippled  and  crawling  off  as  well 
as  she  could — the  others  sunk  with  all  on  board  them, 
— but  the  survivors  attracted  not  the  notice  of  the 
pinnace,  for  Gertrude's  skiff  had  hooked  on  to  her 
channels,  and  in  an  instant  the  licroic  girl  was  on 
board  and  in  the  arms  of  the  gallant  Fleureant  von 
Alleyne,  her  young  and  brave  commander. 

My  tale  is  told — the  object  was  accomplished — that 
night  the  prince's  fleet  stood  in  to  the  shore,  and 
made  the  appointed  signal,  and  Ziriczee  was  in  con- 
sequence surrcndcHKi  on  fair  terms,  and  for  once  the 
Spaniards  kept  to  the  terms  which  they  granted 
honorably,  and,  save  a  forced  contribution,  no  wrong 
was  done  to  the  citizens.    It  was  not  very  long  be- 
fore in  a  safer  place  the  noble  Gcrtnide  was  clasped 
in  the  embrace  ol'  her  father ;  nor  much  longer  before 
she  was  the  happy  bridti  of  Fleiuxjant  von  AJleyne; 
and  though  the  times  in  which  they  lived  wore  peril- 
ous, and  turbulent,  and  stormy,  I  never  heard  that 
any  storm,  or  turbulence,  or  peril  disturbed  their 
wedded  da\'s,  or  that  either  of  them  regretted  ever 
the  tcnuination  of  the  Boat-Race  of  Brouverslmvcn. 


SONG    OF    THE    AVENGER. 
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Cold,  coM  ha  tlio  marble  brncath  which  she  sleeps 

I«  the  form  nf  a  itUter  once  lovely  and  tair — 
Heart-brokrn  she  died,  and  the  wild  one  that  weeps 

llalh  »lnin,  for  her  sake,  the  vile  heartless  betrayer. 
In  the  prove  at  the  hour  of  twilight  he  8<»ughl  her — 

She  loved,  fur  the  tongue  of  ilie  vilUiiii  had  lied — 
Poor  girl  1  \vlu:n  rihe  knew  that  to  i«hanie  he  hod  brought  her, 

Like  a  fair  flower  broken,  site  sorrowed  and  died. 


I  heard  the  sad  tale  in  the  land  of  the  stranger, 

And  oh !  how  I  cursed  the  cross  wind,  and  cold  wmve 
Tliat  batfled  my  barque,  as  I  flew  to  avenge  her ! 

I  came  but  to  slay — it  was  too  late  to  save  ! 
I  found  out  the  wronger — my  arm  was  the  stroiigei^— 

He  fell — but  the  thorn  is  still  festering  here 

Thougli  my  heart's  vengeful  fire  is  burnuig  nu  longer 

And  the  flame  of  my  eye  has  been  drowned  with  a  tear. 


BESSIE'S    NEW    BONNET. 


BT  MRS.  M.  N.  M^DOXiLLD. 


The  stage-coach,  which  three  times  a  week  tra- 
versed the  roads  between  New  York  and  the  village 
of  B.,  stood  at  the  hotel  door  in  one  of  the  great 
thoroughfares  of  our  city,  about  to  start  for  its  usual 
journeying.  The  neighlx)ring  clocks  were  striking 
seven,  and  as  the  last  note  rang  over  the  busy  streets 
the  coachinan  appeared  beside  his  vehicle.  He  drew 
forth  with  an  air  of  some  importance  his  silver  time- 
piece, put  it  to  his  ear  for  a  moment,  deliberately  re- 
set it,  compared  it  with  the  gold  repeater  of  an  old 
gentleman  at  hand,  and  called  aloud  as  he  looked  into 
the  inn- yard — "Horses,  boys,  horses!  time  the  Blue- 
Bird  was  off." 

This  summons  was  immediately  responded  to,  the 
ostlers  led  out  and  arranged  the  harness  of  four  grays, 
who  were  to  travel  the  first  stage  of  twelve  miles; 
passengers  came  out  from  tlie  breakfast-room  of  the 
hotel  and  gave  directions  about  the  stowing  of  their 
luggage,  while  the  coachman  smoothed  his  new 
beaver,  and  drawing  on  his  gloves — for  our  Jehu  of 
the  Blue-Bird  was  a  gentleman  of  ton  among  his 
brethren — stepped  forward  to  announce  that  all  was 
ready.  The  male  passengers  were  already  on  the 
door-steps,  impatient  to  be  off,  and,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments' delay,  came  forth  the  females.  First,  an 
elderly  Quakeress,  in  her  neat  unsoiled  attire,  then  a 
young  mother  with  an  infant  in  her  arms,  who,  being 
disturbed  in  its  morning  slumbers,  gave  strong  indica- 
tions of  being  rather  a  noisy  traveler,  and  then  fol- 
lowed a  modest-looking  country  girl,  attended  by  a 
spruce  city  youngster.  She  carried  in  her  own  hand 
a  light  wicker- basket,  of  no  very  large  dimensions, 
while  her  companion  bore  to  the  edge  of  the  side- 
walk that  horror  of  all  travelers,  a  bandbox. 

''  Pass  that  'ere  box  up  this  way,  young  man,"  said 
the  coachman,  who  had  mounted  to  his  seat  and  was 
arranging  a  variety  of  parcels  on  the  top,  "  there 's  no 
room  for  sich  baggage  ituide." 

"  Will  it  gosai'ely  tliere,  sir?'*  asked  the  yotmg  girl, 
looking  up  anxiously  as  the  box  was  liAed  with  a 
swing  and  tbro\^'n  down  in  the  place  prepared  for  it, 
"  I  'm  very  particular  about  it.'* 

"  Could  n*l  ride  safer  no  where,  ma*am,"  replied 
the  coachman;  "just  slips  in  betwixt  the  old  gentle- 
man's valise  and  this  'ere  carpet  beg,  as  slick  as  can 
be." 

The  girl  gazed  a  moment  wistfully  at  her  box,  and 
then  turned  to  take  leave  of  her  companion. 

"  Good-bye,  Cousin  Robert.** 

"Good-bye,  Bessie,  hope  you*ll  have  a  pleasant 
ride,  love  to  all  friencb." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  carrying  my  box, 
and  I  hope  you  '11  come  to  B.  this  summer." 


"  Thank  you— should  like  it— can't  tell— think  of 
going  to  the  Springs  or  Niagara.  Now  let  me  help 
you  in,"  and  in  a  few  minutes  every  body  waa  seated, 
and  Bessie,  ensconcing  her  trim  little  person  in  the 
smallest  possible  corner,  nodded  once  more  to  Cousin 
Robert,  and  they  drove  off. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning  in  the  early  part  of  June, 
the  sun  shone  brightly  on  every  object,  the  streets 
were  thronged  with  people,  and  to  the  quiet  folks  in 
the  stage-coach,  who  were  most  of  them  returning  to 
the  stillness  of  a  country  life,  it  seemed  a  scene  of 
bewilderment.  Every  one  was  hastening  along,  as  if 
every  thing  depended  upon  the  speed  of  his  own 
movements;  carts,  omnibuses  and  carriages  passed 
in  constant  and  rapid  succession ;  sweeps  were  giving 
out  their  melodious  notes,  and  radish-girls  and  match- 
boys  awakening  the  echoes  with  their  shrill  and  dis- 
cordant cries. 

As  they  rattled  over  the  stones,  the  din  of  revolving 
wheels  precluded  the  possibility  of  any  thing  like  con- 
versation, and  each  one  made  his  own  comments  on 
the  scenes  around  tliem,  but  as  they  advanced  into 
the  country,  leaving  the  busy  town  behind  them,  the 
females  began  to  use  their  tongues  a  little,  and  the 
men  became  talkative  in  due  proportion.  The  mother 
of  the  baby,  having  lulled  its  wailing,  entertained  the 
Quakeress  with  a  long  account  of  measles,  hooping- 
cough,  etc.,  particularly  dwelling  on  the  baby's  last 
sickness,  and  describing  minutely  the  delicate  opera- 
tion of  lancing  its  gums.  Two  old  gentlemen  on  the 
front  seat  discussed  meanwhile  the  relative  merits 
of  ^avorite  candidates  for  office.  A  (all  man,  with  an 
extremely  long  nose  and  brown  wig,  talked  of  the 
races  with  a  fat  fellow  opposite  him ;  two  little  boys, 
returning  to  school  after  a  fortnight's  vacation,  were 
staring  out  at  the  window  and  munching  biscuits  and 
gingei bread;  while  our  friend  Bessie,  quite  alone,  for 
no  one  addr^sed  her,  sat  musing  on  a  variety  of  plea- 
sant things. 

Bessie  was  a  farmer's  daughter,  and  "  her  face  was 
her  fortune,"  or  very  nearly  so,  and  a  pretty  face  it 
was,  for  blue  eyes,  white  teeth,  and  rosy  cheeks,  with 
a  gentle,  good-humored  expression  diffused  over  them, 
are  always  pretty,  and  even  Cousin  Robert,  with  all 
his  high  notions  of  beauty  and  fashion,  could  not  but 
admire  his  simple  country  relative,  and  thought  there 
was  many  a  showy  Broadway  belle  who  would  give 
much  for  such  a  cheek  of  "  nature's  pure  carnation," 
or  an  eye  "  so  deeply,  darkly,  beautifully  blue.** 

Bessie*s  wants,  fortunately  for  herself,  were  few,' 
but  among  them  had  been  that  of  a  new  bonnet.    She 
had  worn  her  old  one  three  summers,  it  had  become 
far  too  small  for  her,  and  was  moreover  so  faded  that 
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all  her  ingenuity  in  turning  and  twisting^-and  Bevsie, 
in  common  with  most  of  her  sex,  powessed  no  little 
knack  at  such  work — availed  not  to  hide  the  blemishes. 
Time  had  touched  the  poor  hat  with  his  destroying 
finger,  and,  after  much  consultation,  Mrs.  Bond  had 
decided  that  **  Bessie  must  go  to  town  and  buy  a  new 
one."  An  extra  number  of  eggs  were  accordinly  sent 
to  market,  and  Bessie  made  up  her  butter  in  the  pret- 
tiest forms,  to  ensure  a  rapid  sale,  so  that  by  the  time 
she  yjns  ready  to  tci  out,  the  money  had  been  col- 
lected, and  put  carefully  by  in  a  silken  purse,  very 
rarely  in  use,  to  purchase  the  wished  for  bcmnet. 
What  a  long  list  of  commi^ions,  too,  there  was  to  be 
oxecuted ;  what  pairs  of  gloves,  and  papers  of  pins, 
and  tapes  and  buttons  to  be  bought,  how  many  ear- 
rings and  breast-pins  to  be  mended,  and  how  manv 
■aid,  "  Bessie  Bond  is  going  to  town,  you  had  better 
lend  by  her  for  what  you  want,  it's  such  a  good 
chance."  Then  there  were  grandmother's  spectacles, 
they  must  by  no  means  be  forgotten,  for  she  A^'anted 
them  mended  sadly,  and  mother's  shawl  to  be  taken 
to  the  dyer's,  and  the  oceans  of  love  to  carry  to  every 
member  of  Cousin  Bartlett's  family,  where  Bessie 
was  to  stay,  so  that  the  poor  girl  seemed  in  danger  of 
foi^etiing  even  the  main  object  of  her  journey,  in  the 
multiplicity  of  aflairs  hhe  utis  called  on  to  attend  to 
by  twr  neighbors. 

The  day  at  last  came  round  that  bore  the  timid 
country  girl  to  the  home  of  her  city  relations,  where 
she  was  most  kindly  welcomed.  Cousin  Bartlett,  who 
was  an  experienced  hand  in  shopping,  immediately 
ofiered  to  chaperone  her,  and  she  knew  all  the  cheap- 
est store;^,  and  where  the  greatest  bargains  were  to  be 
made,  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  week,  by  dint  of  great 
perseverance  and  untiring  industry,  every  thing  slie 
had  to  buy  was  bought,  and  every  trust  lulfilled,  and 
the  new  l>onnet  purchased,  one  of  the  prettiest  straw 
cottages  that  ever  shaded  a  blooming  check,  trimmed 
with  a  pure  white  ribbon,  which  every  body  said  was 
becoming,  and  Bessie's  looking-glass  suid  so  too,  and 
she  was  now  returning  home  again,  quite  liappy  that 
all  was  over,  for  Bessie  loved  the  country,  not  merely 
because  it  was  her  home,  but  for  the  love  of  nature 
and  of  nature's  works.  There  glowed  in  her  pure 
and  gentle  heart,  a  love  for  all  created  things,  and  the 
brightest  plumed  bird  or  the  meanest  crawling  worm 
called  forth  alike  her  kindly  feelmgs.  :She  saw  and 
appreciated  the  charms  of  natural  scenery,  and  gaze<I 
with  delight  upon  the  rising  or  the  setting  sun,  and 
although  she  might  have  expressed  her  admiration  in 
homely  phrase,  she  felt  with  the  most  redned  lover  of 
Nature, 

**  The  charm  of  hill  and  vale  and  baMiIiiig  brook, 
Thu  golden  sun»hiiiu,  and  the  plcosaiu  brcezo 
Swaying  the  troc-lops." 

But  Bessie's  heart  was  not  with  Nature  now,  she 
leaned  back  in  the  couch,  and  her  eye  caught  the 
familiar  objects  as  they  s«?cmcd  to  fly  past,  but  she 
heeded  them  not,  she  was  rct*iilling  one  by  one  the 
incidents  of  her  visit — "  It  will  please  grundniothcr 
to  hear  of  this,"  and  "  Fatlxer  will  be  glad  to  know 
that,"  and  "  I  must  not  forget  Cousin  Bartlett's  mes- 
sage about  the  cap."    Then  came  thoughts  of  home — 


who  would  be  the  first  to  meet  her — if  they  would 
not  all  lie  glad  to  see  her  again — if  they  would  admire 
her  new  bonnet,  and  if  Harry  Davis  would  not  think 
she  looked  well  in  it,  and  with  the  name  of  Harry 
Davis  came  up  a  scose  of  pleasant  recollections  that 
held  lier  a  willing  captive — what  he  had  said  when 
they  last  met,  and  how  he  happened  to  be  at  his  own 
gate  just  at  the  very  minute  the  stage  passed  the 
morning  she  came  a^'ay,  and  half  unconsciously  the 
little  maiden's  heart  whispered,  that  if  Harry  Bivis 
should  ask  her  to  be  his  wife,  perkapt,  if  father  and 
mother  did  not  oliject.  she  mif^ht  say  "  yes." 

Tlie  stopping  of  the  coach  to  take  up  a  passenger 
from  a  fann-hmise  broke  in  up<m  thc^o  reflections. 
The  new  comer  was  a  fanciful  looking  lady,  with  an 
infmite  quantity  of  luggage,  and  as  the  coachman 
threw  parcel  after  parcel  to  the  roof  of  the  ccack 
Bessie  tremblMl  for  her  new  bonnet. 

**  I  hope  my  box  is  quite  safe,  sir?"  she  said,  as  the 
man  fastened  the  door  and  adjusted  the  curlains. 

"  All  in  prime  order,  ma'am,"  was  tlie  reply,  and 
again  tliey  rattled  on. 

At  the  first  watering-place  the  gentlemen  left  their 
scats,  and  the  ladies  brushed  the  dust  off  their  drew*, 
and  called  for  several  glasses  of  water,  and  a  pisle  of 
crackers.    The  baby  opened  its  eyes  and  sat  eiect, 
astonish!^  at  the  strange  place  in   which    it  hid 
awakened,  while  Bessie  put  her  head  out  of  the  win* 
dow,  and  l<K)king  up  espied  the  edge  of  her  new 
bandbox  in  its  calico  cover,  and  felt  quite  comfort- 
able to  know  that  it  was  so  fur  free  from  harm. 
During  the  next  stage,  the  fanciful  lady  became  ei* 
trt'mcly  tulkativc,  and  she  and  Bessie  being  seated 
fi'.T  a  vis^  she  addressed  most  of  her  conversation  lo 
our  little  friend,  .•^o  that  time  Hew  by  unheeded,  and 
the  lady  «'xprcssc<l  great  regret  that  they  muAl  part  so 
soon,  when,  at  the  entraniH!  of  a  green  lane,  the 
hors<'s  drew  u)».  and  two  stout  lads  canne  out  lo  wel> 
come  their  siMrr,  wh(»  joyfully  pn^pared  to  alight. 

'*  You  must  l)e  right  careful  of  thin,  young  mister,*' 
said  the  coachman,  as  he  handed  the  important  boi 
to  the  fi)rcni<)st  oi'  the  boys,  "  for  I  guess  it  bokb 
something  wondrous  fine,  the  young  lady  i*eeined  to 
scarctl  al)OUt  it." 

"Rather  think  it  does,"  replied  Tom,  laughing, 
and  slin^'in^f  it  on  his  arm.  while  hi.n  brother  lakinr 
the  lmsk«»t  from  his  sister's  hand,  the  trio  paid  their 
rustic  adieus  to  tlK>s<'  they  were  leaving,  and  as  the 
horses  dashed  onward  were  lost  in  the  x^'indings  of 
the  lune. 

*'All  well  at  home,  Tom?"  was  Bessie's  fint 
question. 

**  Just  as  you  left  us,"  was  Tom's  laconic  reply. 

"  How  is  that  dandy  chap,  Bob  Bartlett  ?"  inquired 
Sam,  from  the  other  side. 

"  Did  you  get  all  those  things  on  your  list,  Bess?'' 
asked  Tom,  "  and  is  this  yoiir  new  hat?" 

"  V«»s,  that  is  my  new  hat,  and  I  hope  you  will  all 
like  it;  CoiLoin  Bartlett  said  she  hadn't  seen  such  a 
lx»auly  this  spring." 

"  Which,  you  or  the  hat  ?"  said  Sam. 

"  O  the  hat,  to  be  sure,"  said  his  sister,  half  bloshng. 

"  There  can't  be  many  furbelowa  aboiA  it,**  wtd 
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Tom,  raising  it  a  little  as  he  spoke,  "  for  it  'a  as  light 

as  a  feather." 

"  O  it  is  a  straw  one,  you  know ;  mother  thought  it 
would  be  prettiest ;  I  fastened  it  carefully  in  the  box, 
to  keep  it  from  shaking  about,  and  this  morning 
Cousin  Bartlett  tied  it  in  that  nice  cover,  and  I  'm  as 
glad  as  can  be  that  I've  got  it  safely  home  at  last." 

"Look,  there  is  mother,  and  grandmother,  and 
Annie  on  the  porch,"  said  Sam,  as  a  turn  in  the  lane 
brought  them  in  view  of  a  neat,  substantial,  low-built 
farm-house,  and  Bessie,  quickening  her  pace,  crossed 
with  light  foot  the  shining  brook,  bounded  through 
the  white  gate,  and  in  a  moment  was  exchanging 
warm  greetings  with  all. 

Of  course,  every  one  asked  fifty  questions  at  onoe, 
and  grandmother  was  impatient  for  her  spectacles, 
which  she  said  she  had  missed  all  tlie  week,  though 
the  good  o!d  soul  had  not  been  able  to  use  them  for 
a  month  boibre ;  and  fatlier  said  if  she  had  happened 
to  bring  a  newspaper  he  should  be  glad  to  sec  it,  and 
that  was  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  basket,  as  those 
things  are  sure  to  be  which  are  first  wanted,  and  as 
one  article  after  another  was  taken  out,  that  the 
paper  might  be  forthcoming,  they  were  seized  on  by 
ready  hands,  and  the  prices  asked,  and  the  quality 
examined,  and  little  Annie  was  tr>'ing  on  a  pair  of 
new  green  glov^  before  her  sister  had  been  at  home 
half  an  hour. 

"  So  you  got  your  now  bonnet,  I  see,"  said  the  old 
lady,  peering  through  her  recovered  glasses  at  the 
box  which  Tom  had  placed  upon  the  table. 

"  Ye.*»,  I  brought  it  quite  safely,  though  it  came  upon 
the  top  of  the  coach,"  said  Bessie  smiling,  "  and  it  is 
all  trimmed  ready  to  wear  at  chiu-ch  on  Sunday.  I 
suppose  you  all  want  to  see  it,  so  if  you  will  please 
take  it  out,  mother,  I  can  put  up  these  things  again." 

Mrs.  Bond  eagerly  accepted  the  office  of  exhibitor, 
and  while  grandmother,  Annie  and  the  boys  gathered 
roimd  her,  proceeded  to  take  off  and  fold  up  the 
covering,  observing  that  it  must  be  washed  and  sent 
home  to  Cousin  Bartlett  by  the  first  chance.  She 
then  deliberately  untied  the  tape  which  fastened  the 
lid,  and  gently  raised  it,  each  leaning  forward  over 
the  table  to  catch  the  first  glimpse,  when  lo !  the  tox 
teas  empty  ! 

The  exclamations  of  the  astonished  group  called 
Bessie  from  her  occupation  of  folding  ribbons  and 
picking  up  buttons,  and,  pale  with  dismay  and  dis- 
appointment, she  sat  down  in  the  nearest  chair. 
"  And  I  took  all  that  trouble  with  an  empty  box^^*  was 
all  she  could  say  as  the  tears  started  into  her  eyes. 

"  Somebody  has  stolen  it,"  cried  Tom,  *'  I  Ml  ride 
after  the  coach  and  see  about  it." 

"  Yes,  it  must  have  been  stolen,  indeed,"  said  poor 
Bessie,  "but  how,  I  cannot  thmk.  There  was  a 
strange-looking  man,  I  remember,  on  the  top  with 
the  driver." 

"  And  he  has  got  it,  child,  you  may  be  sure,"  said 
her  grandmother,  "  for  thieves  always  take  the  top 
of  the  coach." 

"  And  you  are  sure  this  is  your  box  ?"  said  Sam. 

"  Quite,  quite  sure  of  it,  there  is  a  blue  rabbit  on 
the  lid." 


"  Exactly  so,"  said  Sam,  taking  it  from  the  table. 

Mrs.  Bond  involuntarily  re-examined  the  box,  ob- 
serving "  there  is  five  dollars  gone,"  and  telling  Tom 
he  had  better  lose  no  time. 

"  Aye,  saddle  the  horses,  boys,  and  we  Ul  be  off  at 
once,"  said  the  farmer,  "  and  here  is  Harry  Davis 
coming  up  the  lane,  he  '11  go  too,  I  promise." 

Harry  dismounted  and  was  met  at  the  door  by 
Tom,  who,  in  few  words,  told  the  story  of  the  stolen 
bonnet.  The  young  man  instantly  offered  to  accom- 
pany, or  rather  to  precede  them,  as  his  horse  was 
already  saddled.  Tom  had,  however,  been  most 
expeditious,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  two  were 
seen  galloping  down  the  lane,  and  were  followed 
soon  after  by  the  feu'mer  and  his  son  Sam. 

The  coach  was  overtaken  at  the  next  stopping- 
place,  about  three  miles  distant,  but  no  tidings  wero 
to  be  gained  of  the*  missing  treasure.  All  the  pas- 
sengers were  there,  and  even  the  strange-looking 
man  who  had  occupied  a  part  of  the  driver's  seat 
was  calmly  smoking  his  cigar  with  a  face  of  un- 
doubted honesty.  The  coachman  declared  loudly 
that  he  had  never  left  his  horses  except  for  about 
fifteen  minutes,  when  they  dined,  and,  if  stolen  at  all, 
it  must  have  been  stolen  then.  At  any  rate,  all 
baggage  with  him  was  taken  at  the  risk  of  the  o\%niers, 
and  he  should  not  consider  himself  accountable  for 
any  lost  property.  Nothing  further  could  therefore 
be  done  at  present ;  it  was  finally  settled  that  Farmer 
Bond  should  ride  to  W.  the  next  morning,  to  make 
inquiries,  and  they  all  returned  slowly  to  the  farm. 

Poor  Bessie's  chagrin  was  scarcely  to  be  concealed 
even  before  Harry  Davis,  who  came  in  with  Tom, 
and  was  persuaded  to  stay  to  supper,  at  which  time 
every  circumstance  of  the  purchasing  and  packing  of 
the  luckless  bonnet  was  recounted  afresh,  and  Bessie 
was  not  sorry  that  Harry  wished  them  an  early  good- 
night, as  she  longed  to  forget  her  sorrow  and  her 
weariness  in  quiet  sleep. 

The  next  morning  a  number  of  the  neigboring 
dames  came  in  to  hear  what  news,  and  to  see  what 
finery  Bessie  had  brought  home  with  her,  and  all 
with  one  voice  lamented  and  bewailed  the  lost  hat. 
One  thought  the  boys  ought  to  be  sent  out  to  search 
the  roads;  another  declared,  if  it  were  hers,  she 
would  have  every  one  of  the  passengers  in  the  coach 
arrested  and  examined  before  a  magistrate,  not  ex- 
cepting the  old  Quakeress  herself;  while  a  third  pro- 
nounced it  the  most  wonderful  and  mysterious  aflair 
she  had  ever  heard  of  The  farmer,  in  the  mean 
while,  had  gone  over  to  W.,  where  the  coach  stopped 
for  dinner,  but  had  returned  without  success,  and 
Bessie  once  more  set  about  brwthing  and  trimming 
the  discarded  silk,  with  a  secret  assurance  that  she 
should  never  see  again  its  beautiful  and  spotless 
successor. 

Thus  the  day  wore  on,  till  the  long  shadows  on  the 
grass,  as  the  sun  sunk  behind  the  hills,  warned  Mrs. 
Bond  that  the  hour  for  supper  drew  near.  The  table 
was  set  out,  the  family  assembled,  the  old  farmer  had 
just  asked  a  blessing,  and  was  bidding  Bessie  cheer 
up,  for  they  would  send  an  advertisement  to  the 
paper,  and  maybe  something  lucky  would  yet  come 
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to  paM>,  vrhen  who  should  come  trudging  qp  to  the  ; 
kitchen  door,  but  Hany  Davis,  bearing  in  his  hand  a 
bandbox. 

"O!  the  hat!  youVc  found  Bessie's  hat,  I  know 
you  have,  for  you  smile,"  cried  Annie,  springing 
from  her  seat  and  running  toward  him. 

"Why,  Harry!"  exclaimed  both  the  boys  in  a 
breath. 

"Why,  Harr>'!"  was  echoed  b\'  the  farmer  and 
his  wife,  while  Bessie  hastened  to  take  the  box  from 
him,  saying  joyfully,  "Where  on  earth  did  you 
find  it?" 

Harry  came  in  and  took  the  chair  that  ii-as  handed  ' 
to  him  by  the  old  lady  herself,  and  then  pniceeded  to  ' 
tell,  that  w^hile  they  were  all  wondering  alxnit  it  at  ; 
supper  the  previous  evening,  a  sudden  thought  had  , 
struck  him,  which  he  immediatelv  decided  to  act  ' 
upon.    That,  as  the  nights  were 'fine,  he  liad  set  off. 
instantly,  changed  his    horse  upon   the  road,   and  , 
reached  the  city  at  daybreak,  and  repaired  to  Mrs.  ' 
Bartlett's  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  gain  admit-  ; 
tance,  where  he  told  the  »tory  of  the  stolen  hat  with- 
out loss  of  time.    That  the  good  lady  was  much 
astonished,  and  how  she  went  up  stairs  and  found,  to 
her  still  greater  surprise,  that  she  had  in  haste  tied  up 
the  wrong  box,  and  that  the  new  b«)nnel  was  safe  in 
the  closet ;  how  he  had  staid  to  breakfast,  and  then 
jogged  home  nsrain.  and  was  very  glad  if  Miss  lV.?ssie 
was  please<l  with  what  he  had  done. 

Ever)'  body  ^^•us  loud  in  iheir  thanks,  except  the 
pers*)n  who  ousht  to  liavi*  \x^vn  the  nu^l  ol)lig«*d.  but 
Harry  Sfomcd  quite  satisfied  with  flic  lew  words  she 
offered  hiiri,  accc^npanicd  as  they  were  by  a  smile 


and  a  blosh,  which  said  more  than  words  could  have 
done. 

The  boys  now  demanded  to  see  the  mighty  affair 
that  had  occasioned  all  this  fuss;  so  the  box  was 
opened,  and  there,  sure  enough,  was  the  prettiest 
straw  hat  in  the  world,  with  its  white  ribbon  outside, 
and  its  neat  pink  flowers  within.  Then  the  farmer 
desired  Bessie  to  put  it  on,  for  it  was  the  face,  he 
said,  that  set  off  the  bonnet  aAer  all,  and  when  she 
had  placed  it  lightly  over  her  smooth  brovi*n  hair, 
and  looked  round  with  heightened  color,  Harry  Davis 
was  a  lost  man. 

Supper  was  a  menry  meal  that  nigfat  at  Farmer 
Bond's,  and  aHer  it  was  over,  Harr>'  had  a  long  mes- 
sage for  Bessie  from  Coiusin  Bartlett,  but  as  the 
kitchen  axtis  rather  warm,  the  whole  parly  adjourned 
to  the  porch,  till  at  la^t  the  farmer  went  off  to  bed, 
for  he  had  lHH»n  hard  at  work  all  day,  and  Mrs.  Bond 
'\\*alke<l  away  to  lo<'>k  after  her  dairy,  and  Tom  and 
Sam,  two  as  'cute  boys  as  ever  lived,  began  to  think, 
from  certain  sign«»,  that  th^y  were  no  longer  wanted, 
and  so  Harrv  « ton  had  a  clear  coast.    And  then  came 
the  imp<irtant  question,  "  Could  she  be  happy  with 
an  honest  man  who  loved  her?"    And  Bessie,  blieb- 
ing  ten  times  more  than  ever,  thought  she  tm'^ jVti 
so.  to  make  a  long  story  short,  the   little  maidea 
really  promis<'d  to  become  Mrs.  Harry  Davis,  and  to 
wear  her  new  b<.>nnet  for  the  first  time  as  his  bride. 
The  weddinir  and  the  merry-making  came  off  in  due 
time,  and  not  a  few  c»f  the  wise  ones  dec!are<l  they 
had  always  saul   it   would  be  a  mat<*h,  and  never 
doubttNl  that  lit»ssie  Bond  w«'nt  to  Now  York  on  pur- 
pose to  biiv  her  weddinji  finer\'. 


SYMPATHY. 


TWO      SONNETS 


BY  ELIZABETH  OKXH  SXITH,  AUTHOB  OF  "  THE  fIXLESS  CHILD,"  ETC, 


I. 

I  wocLD  not  l)c  alone ;  within  I  find 

All  ^crms  vf  human  feeling,  ojid  their  voire, 
Though  hutfhed,  n  lingering  echo  Ivaveit  behind. 

As  inuAic  bird»  the  desiTt  r<.>ck  rejoice. 
Waking  a  isud,  low  cadence,  that  when  parsed 

Shall  make  the  w^Iitude  more  heu\^'  weigh. 
Tlius  let  me  he  responsive  Vt  the  last 

To  all  that  human  heart*  may  rightly  swniy. 
Wlmt  though  ♦'ach  day  a  ne\v-lK>rn  grief  di«.*lo*e  I 

The  "cloud  return"  although  the  "  rain''  be  o'er  I 
The  cloud  its  fold  of  "  silver  lining'*  shows, 

Which  hope  reveals  more  brightly  evermore — 
And  thus  d«»th  every  warm,  impulsive  thrill, 
That  comes  to  human  hearts,  mfore  blessed  make  them  still. 


II. 

I  WT»uld  not  be  alone ;  the  monarch  bird 

Comer*  from  his  cloud-pncom]mssi>il  height  acain 
To  listen  where  uffectiMn's  vitice  i*  henril, 

''  And  stirreth  up  hii4  nest ;''  oh  not  in  vain  ! 
The  wing  that  steadied  upwanl  in  ihe  nimnday  sun, 

And  spurned  the  tempest  with  a  cold  disdain 
From  litve  alone,  that  high  empyrean  won; 

Ilome-luring  love,  when  that  pritud  flight  is  done, 
Gently  as  dove  he  fwldeth  up  llie  wing, 

And  tames  the  fierceness  of  Ihe  Ivnruiug  eye, 
Where  the  loved  One  hath  heard  the  breezes  ring 

Around  the  swaying  pine,  and  deemed  him  nigh. 

Warm  from  the  nest  he  takes  his  IteaveuwarU  tiigfat. 

For  love  hath  lent  hhn  wings  to  a^tar  where  all  U  brigfaL 


DAVID    HITNT. 

A     STORY     OF     WESTERN     LIFE 


BT  XBS.  AKN  8.  STSPHEKTS. 


It  was  a  wild  clearing  in  the  heart  of  a  Western  !  **  1 9ay,  Ike — Ike  Shaw,  halloa,  this  way  a  minute !'' 
foreat.  A  tall,  athletic  man  was  at  work  in  one  '  and  as  David  Hunt  uttered  this  shoot  he  swung  his 
corner,  and  each  lusty  stroke  of  his  axe,  as  it  was  hat  in  the  air;  an  unnecessary  signal,  for  his  voice 
swung  into  the  heart  of  a  giant  chestnut,  reverberated  might  have  been  heard  for  into  the  woods, 
cheerily  through  the  woods.  The  morning  was  The  young  hunter  turned  and  came  across  the 
bright,  and  the  air  rich  with  the  commingled  perfume  ,  clearing,  and  though  he  swung  his  rifle  about  with  a 
of  nios.ses,  flowers  and  foliage  gathered  up  from  the  <  da»>hing  air,  David  could  sec  that  his  face  was  crim- 
wilderness.  The  early  sunshine  danced  among  the  son  as  he  drew  near,  but  a  fine  handsome  face  it  was, 
boughs  over  our  woodman's  head,  and  every  blow  David  could  not  deny  that,  though  he  did  exert  him- 
of  his  axe  brought  a  storm  of  dew  down  to  the  .  self  to  look  ferocious,  and  got  up  a  frown  as  he  ap- 
daisies  and  strawberry  vines  which  he  was  treading  •  proached  that  seemed  much  out  of  place  on  that  broad 
to  death  beneath  his  heavy  shoes.  I  frank  forehead. 

Though  the  morning  was  deliciously  cool  and  "Well,  Ike,  what  brings  you  in  these  parts  so  soon 
breezy,  the  workman  stopped  now  and  then  to  inhale  I  again?"  inquired  David  Hunt,  putting  on  his  old 
a  deep  breath  and  wipe  the  perspiration  from  his  -  straw  hat  and  folding  his  arms  over  his  broad  chest, 
forehead,  and  at  each  time  he  cast  a  glance  of  good-  after  a  fashion  which  he  had  very  much  admired  in 
naturod  anxiety  overihe  logs  rolled  together  in  heaps,  Othello  during  the  only  visit  he  ever  made  to  the 
and  the  forest  of  newly  made  stumps  that  stood  theatre  while  on  his  journey  "  out  West"  from  the 
glistening  in  the  sunshine,  yet  full  of  sap  and  with    New  England  States. 

tufts  of  green  still  clinging  to  their  broken  berk.  |  "Don't  think  of  settling  in  these  diggins,  nor  any 
But  though  his  eye  took  in  every  object  which  lay     thing,  do  you?" 

between  him  and  the  log  cabin  that  stood  on  the  op-  j  "  Well,'  said  I.«aac  Shaw,  blushing  still  more 
posite  verge  of  tha  clearing,  it  invariably  lingered  deeply,  "  I  do  n't  know  how  it  will  be.  A  chap  can't 
last  and  longest  on  the  ihong  of  newly  cut  leather  always  make  his  home  in  the  woods,  you  '11  agree  to 
which  from  the  distance  he  could  just  see  dangling  ,  that,  I  suppose?" 


through  a  gimb!et-hole  in  the  door  from  the  wooden 
latch  which  secured  it  within. 
Honest  Duvid  Hunt.    There  was  hunger  and  some 


David  nodded  his  head  and  replied, 

"  Jujit  so,  Ike." 

"  Well,"  continued  Ike,  gathering  coinage  from 


little  desire  for  rest  in  those  frequent  glances  toward  his  companion's  assent,  "  I  have  a  sort  of  notion  to 
the  slender  cloud  of  smoke  that  went  curling  up  from  settle  down  before  long,  and  clear  up  a  farm  for  my- 
the  stick-chimney  of  his  dwelling.  At  last  he  planted  self  Game  is  getting  scarce,  and  I  begin  to  feel 
his  axe  against  the  massive  tnink  which  it  had  half  rather  lonesome  camping  out  a  nights  so  much.'* 
cut  away,  and  was  rolling  down  his  shirt  sleeves,  j  "And  how  are  you  a  going  to  pay  for  the  land?" 
when  the  latch-string  began  to  vibrate  before  his  '•  inquired  David,  folding  his  arms  more  tightly  over 
eye,  and  after  a  moment  the  cabin  door  opened  and  a  his  chest;  "  wild  land  is  cheap  out  here,  true  enough; 
young  man  came  out  with  a  rifle  in  his  hand,  and  but  yet  government  won't  be  satisfied  with  any  thing 
dressed  in  a  green  hunting  shirt.  less  than  cash  on  the  nail." 

"Halloa!"  exclaimed  David  Hunt,  with  a  sort  of  "I  know  that,"  replied  the  young  man  with  a 
half  whistle  as  he  buttoned  his  wristband ;  "  arly  and  brightening  eye,  "  but  I  hav  n't  been  so  idle  as  some 
late  that  chap  is  always  a  hanging  round  my  premises.  :  folks  might  think.    I  've  got  three  hundred  dollars  oat 


I  calculate  it  a'nt  very  difficult  to  guess  why  the  gal 
was  so  long  a  getting  breakfast." 
David  had  scarcely  buttoned  his  second  wristband 


at  interest  with  Judge  Church,  down  on  the  Bend." 

"  Well,  but  you  hav  n't  taken  a  notion  to  my  pro- 
perty here,    have    you?"    inquired    David,  with  a 


when  a  young  girl  appeared  in  the  cabin  door  with  a    shrewd  smile.    "  You  don't  want  me  to  sell  out,  nor 


napkin  in  her  hand  which  she  flung  up  as  a  signal 
for  breakfast. 

"  Oh,  yes,  she  can  call  me  now,"  said  David,  taking 
up  his  old  straw  hat  from  the  grass,  "  but  before  I  eat 
or  drink  I  must  know  what  brings  that  Ike  Shaw  into 
these  dig^ius  %o  often — ^wben  foxes  begin  to  prowl 
round  a  hen-coqp  in  the  day  time  it  looks  dangwoua." 
8 


nothing  ?" 

"No,"  stammered  the  young  hunter,  crushing  a 
tuft  of  wild  pinks  beneath  the  butt  of  his  rifle  to  hide 
his  embarrassment,  "  but  I  've  been  thinking—" 

"  Well,  there  is  n't  nothing  very  uncommon  in  that, 
is  there  ?"  said  David,  laughing  as  the  young  ni4ii 
hesitated  and  blushed  like  a  girl. 
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"  NO)  Mr.  Hunt,  no,  I  may  as  well  out  with  it/' 
cried  Shaw,  setting  down  his  rifle  hard  and  speaking 
with  desperate  rapidity ;  "  I  meant  to  speak  with  yoa 
about  it  in  a  day  or  two,  but  as  we  are  on  the  subject 
supposing  we  finish  it  at  once.  There  is  Hannah, 
your  daughter — ^we  have  been  acquainted  three  years 
come  fall,  and  if  you  a'nt  willing  to  let  her  keep 
bouse  for  me,  it  don't  make  much  odds  whether  I 
have  a  farm  or  take  to  the  woods  again.  One  thing 
is  certain,  I  shan't  be  very  contented  any  where." 

"  There,  now  you  've  spoken  up  like  a  man,"  re- 
plied David,  frankly  extending  his  hand ;  "  I  cannot 
qiare  the  gal,  for  since  her  poor  mother  died  she 's 
•U I  have  to  depend  on,  but  do  n't  look  so  down  in 
the  mouth  about  it.  I  '11  tell  you  what  we  can  do ; 
take  up  your  three  hundred  dollars  and  buy  the  lot 
that  lies  next  again  mine.  There  is  ray  cabin  already 
built,  and  a  housekeeper  in  it.  Hannah  wont  make 
a  worse  daughter  for  me  because  she  is  your  wi/e," 
and  David  Hunt  pointed  to  his  dwelling  with  a  smile 
OB  his  face,  yet  a  single  tear  brightened  in  his  eye, 
for  the  love  which  he  bore  his  daughter  was  the  most 
holy  feeling  of  his  life. 

« I  never  vhu  so  happy,*'  exclaimed  ^law,  grasp- 
ing the  rough  hand  of  his  father-in-law  and  graving  it 
a  vigorous  shake.  "And  Hannah,  dear  girl,  she 
thought  you  must  miss  her  help,  and  would  not  con- 
lent  to  go  away.    I  left  her  with  tears  in  her  eyes." 

"  Hannah  is  a  good  gal,"  replied  David,  drawing 
the  back  of  his  rough  hand  acro^is  his  eyes ;  '*  I  only 
hope  she  will  make  you  as  good  a  wife  as  her  mo- 
ther was  to  me,  and  she  will.  But  now  I  think  of  it, 
Ike,  there  is  that  young  fellow,  Bill  Wheeler,  from 
the  Bend.  He's  been  hanging  round  here  a  good 
deal  lately,  and  r^eems  detennincd  to  giH  my  gal  away 
from  her  old  father.  He  '»  a  ferocious  chap  to  deal 
with,  thai  Bill  Wheeler,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he 
gives  us  some  trouble  yet." 

"  Let  him  attempt  it,"  replied  Shaw.  "  I  know 
that  Hannah  loves  me,  she  told  me  as  much  this 
morning;  what  can  Bill  Wheeler  ^ay  against  that,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?" 

"  Nothing,  of  course  nothing,"  replied  Hunt, 
"  though  Bill  is  a  savage  fellow  when  any  thing  goes 
again  the  grain  with  him ;  but  see.  Hannah  is  at  the 
door,  the  breakfast  will  get  cold,  come  in  and  we 
will  talk  it  all  over."  Shaw  took  up  his  rifle,  and  the 
two  went  toward  the  house  together. 

Scarcely  had  David  Hunt  and  his  companion  closed 
the  cabin  door  after  them,  when  a  horseman  came 
from  a  cart-path  leading  through  the  woods,  and,  dis- 
mounting near  the  chestnut,  he  looked  cautiously 
around,  saw  the  great  gap  cut  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
and  driving  his  horse  back  into  the  woods  again,  tied 
it  to  a  stapling  down  in  an  abnipt  hollow  which  con- 
cealed them  from  the  clearing. 

When  the  man  appeared  once  more  in  the  open 
apace  he  took  up  David's  axe,  examined  it  closely 
while  he  dislodged  the  tiny  chips  that  clung  to  its 
edge,  and  tried  its  sharpness  with  the  ball  of  his 
thumb. 

"  The  chips  are  moist  and  green  yet,  the  helve  is 
wann  with  the  old  man's  handling.    I  may  as  well 


make  mjraelf  scarce  at  once,  for  the  old  fellow  will 
be  hanging  round  home  till  night,  I  am  certain  of  that 
from  the  way  he  has  begun  his  day's  work." 

As  William  Wheeler  muttered  these  discoatented 
words  to  himself,  he  sat  down  the  axe  and  moved 
away  as  if  to  seek  the  woods  again,  but  as  he  tamed 
his  head  and  cast  a  surly  look  toward  the  cabin  he 
gave  a  start,  his  heavy  eyebrows  worked  and  knit 
themselves  over  his  dashing  eyes,  and  with  a  half 
suppressed  oath  he  looked  around  as  if  to  ascertain 
some  means  of  reaching  the  cabin  which  might  not 
expose  his  person  to  the  inmates. 

"  There  were  two.  I  saw  them  throo^  the  win- 
dow. Who  is  he?  Let  me  make  him  out — let  me 
but  fasten  an  eye  on  him  and  he  is  done  for." 

Once  more  he  sent  an  oath  through  his  grindiBf 
teeth,  and  plunged  into  the  hollow  where  hia  hone 
was  tied.  The  fine  animal  turned  his  head  tad 
greeted  his  coming  with  a  low  nel^h,  but  his  bratil 
master  liAed  his  heavy  boot  and  gave  the  poor  crea* 
ture  a  kick  that  made  him  wheel  and  run  back  wilk 
a  violence  that  ahnost  tore  the  sapling  up  by  tho 
roots. 

"  By  Jove,  you  had  better  stop  that,"  exi^imed  iki 
man,  infuriated  by  the  noise,  and  giving  the  bridfe  a 
savage  jerk. 

"Stand  still,  stand  still,  or  I'll  bleed  yoowitha 
new-fashioned  lancet,"  he  exclaimed  through  hisibol 
teeth,  and  drawing  a  bowie  knife  from  beneath  hit 
hunting-shirt,  he  plunged  his  arm  back  to  drive  it 
into  the  heart  of  the  rearing  animal.     But,  as  if  com- 
prehending his  danger,  the  beast  leaped  back  with  a 
fierce  impetuosity  that  broke  the  sapling  sheer  ia 
twain,  and  plunged  down  the  hollow  just  time  enoudi 
to  ee^cape  the  fearful  blow  launcl\ed  at  his  chest.    So 
fierce  had  been  his  attempt  upon    the    horse  that 
Wheeler  lost  his  balance  and  fell   forward  to  the 
ground;  ploughing  the  rich  earth  up  with  his  knife  for 
half  a  yard  before*  he  could  recover  himself.    The 
furious  man  started  up,  gazed  aAer  the  horse  an  in- 
stant, then  shaking  the  soil  from  his  knifie  he  thratt 
it  l>a(rk  to  bis  bosom  with  a  low  savage  laugh. 

"  You  have  saved  me  fifty  dollars  by  that  plunge, 
old  fellow,"  be  said,  still  gasping  veith  pas8i<m.  "I 
was  a  double  fool  to  let  you  break  loose,  though. 
I^Iike,  I^Iike,  easy  boy,  easy.    Come  back,  so-bo— 


so-so. 


j» 


It  was  surprising  that  a  voice  so  fearfully  savage 
the  moment  before  could  have  been  modeled  on  the 
instant  to  the  low,  silky,  and  wheedling  tones  which 
this  man  adopted  in  persuading  the  horse  back  to  hii 
keeping  again.  It  sounded  through  the  -woods  like 
the  mellow  tone  of  a  bird  calling  for  his  mate.  Bol 
the  horse  plunged  on  till  the  call  terminated  in  alow, 
sweet  whistle.  He  had  leaped  across  a  rivulet  whidi 
ran  gurgling  along  the  depths  of  the  hollow,  and  ha 
front  hoofs  were  buried  deep  in  the  opposite  asceai 
when  that  whistle  came  sighing  through  the  >*>^i«— 
He  stopped  suddenly,  with  his  ears  still  laid  back  and 
his  hoofs  on  high.  A  shiver  ran  throu^  his  limfas. 
His  ears  began  to  tremble  as  they  arose  to  their  Mf 
tural  position — his  fore  feet  sunk  slowly  down,  ifti*, 
wheeling  gently  round,  he  recmsaod  tbs  bn>ok  wi 
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crept  up  the  hill,  like  a  hound  cmlled  back  from  the 
chase. 

"  So,  old  fellow,  you  have  come  back,  have  you?*' 
muttered  Wheeler,  tying  the  broken  bridle  and 
tightening  the  knot  across  his  knee  with  both  hands ; 
"  it 's  well  for  you  that  I  have  no  other  horse  to 
carry  me  to  the  Bend — now  see  if  you  can  stand 
quiet,  will  you." 

This  speech  terminated  with  another  oath,  while 
Wheeler  knotted  the  bridle  to  the  splintered  trunk 
of  the  sapling  and  moved  away.  He  crept  stealthily 
around  the  edge  of  the  clearing,  taking  care  to  con- 
ceal his  progress  by  the  underbrush  that  grew  thickly 
in  that  portion  of  the  wood.  At  length  he  reached 
the  little  patch  of  vegetables  which  lay  between  the 
forest  and  the  back  windows  of  the  cabin ;  here  he 
paused  a  moment,  peered  anxiously  through  the  thick 
foliage  to  the  right  and  the  left,  then  parting  the 
branches  with  his  hands  he  stole  soAly  forth,  and, 
darting  across  the  garden,  crouched  down  beneath 
one  of  the  windows,  where  he  lay  for  two  or  three 
minutes  holding  his  breath  and  afraid  to  stir  a  limb, 
lest  be  should  agitate  the  creeping  plants  that  clung 
around  the  window,  and  thus  give  notice  of  his 
presence. 

At  length  he  arose  cautiously,  first  to  one  knee, 
then  to  a  stooping,  and,  at  last,  to  an  upright  position, 
which  brought  his  face  to  a  level  with  the  window. 
He  liAed  his  hands  and  parting  the  net-work  of  con- 
volvules  and  flowering  beans  that  draped  the  sash, 
with  a  cat-like  caution  that  scarcely  shook  a  drop  of 
dew  from  the  host  of  purple-bells  that  clustered 
around  him.  Having  thus  made  an  opening  which 
commanded  the  interior  of  the  cabin,  he  remained 
motionless,  except  that  now  and  then  his  fingers 
clutched  themselves  together,  and  once  he  uncon- 
sciously crushed  a  cluster  of  the  scarlet  becm-flowers 
which  fell  against  his  pahn  with  a  violence  that 
shook  the  whole  vine. 

What  a  tranquil  and  happy  scene  it  was  that  the 
bad  man  igazed  upcm!  In  the  centre  of  the  cabin 
stood  a  small  table,  covered  with  a  coarse  cloth  of 
snow-white  linen,  a  plate  of  savory  ham — the  ruddy 
color  of  each  slice  relieved  by  the  pearly  and  golden 
circle  of  an  egg,  which  formed  a  tempting  mound 
upon  it — stood  in  the  centre,  warm  com  bread,  a 
plate  of  potatoes,  with  their  dark  coats  torn  just 
enough  to  reveal  a  tempting  and  mealy  richness  at 
heart,  a  saucer  of  wild  honey,  and  another  of  golden 
butter,  composed  the  wholesome  repast,  of  which 
David  Hunt  and  his  guest  were  partaking. 

The  farmer  bad  filled  his  plate  a  second  time. 
Hard  labor  and  the  morning  air  had  given  him  a  keen 
appetite,  and  his  thirst  seemed  in  proportion,  for 
Hannah  was  holding  forth,  but  without  lifting  her 
eyes  to  his  face,  his  third  cup  of  rye  cofiee,  on  which 
the  heavy  cream  was  mounting  like ,  a  foam,  when 
Wheeler  looked  in  upon  the  peaceful  group. 

Shaw  ate  but  little,  and  Hannah— the  noble,  warm- 
hearted Hannah  Hunt— did  nothing  but  blush  every 
time  she  liflted  her  eyes  from  the  bright  tin  cofiee-pot, 
and  deluge  every  cup  she  filled  with  a  double  quantity 
of  cream,  that  little  brownliand  of  hers  was  ao  very 


unsteady.  It  seemed  so  strange  for  her  to  sit  there, 
with  her  father  directly  opposite,  and  Isaac  Shaw 
lifting  those  bright,  saucy  eyes  to  her  faoe  every 
other  minute,  and  then  drqpping  them  as  if  he  knew 
perfectly  well  that  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  him- 
self there  before  her  father.  It  was  as  much  as  Han- 
nah oould  manage  to  sit  still  and  wait  on  the  table. 
It  seemed  a  marvel  that  her  dear  old  father  could  eat 
so  heartily.  Every  thing  seemed  looking  at  her  with 
peculiar  meaning.  The  old  houK-dog  there  on  the 
hearth,  the  cat,  as  she  moved  demurely  across  the 
room,  the  purple  morning  glories  trembling  aroaad 
the  windows,  all  seemed  perfectly  aware  that  every 
thing  was  settled  between  her  and  Isaac  Shaw,  bat 
rather  astonished  that  the  old  man  should  take  it  all 
so  quietly,  when  they  had  every  one  of  them  heard 
him  protest,  a  thousand  times,  that  it  would  be  the 
death  o(  him  if  she  were  ever  to  think  of  getting 
married. 

Hannah  tried  to  act  as  if  nothing  particular  had 
happened.  She  was  frightened  to  death  at  the  idea 
of  meeting  her  father's  eyes,  and  as  for  Ike  Shaw,  it 
really  was  too  bad !  what  on  earth  did  he  keep  lock- 
ing at  her  from  under  those  long  eyelashes,  she  was 
perfectly  colain  in  her  own  heart  that  she  had  never 
once  looked  at  him  since  they  sat  down  to  breakfaati 
nothing  in  the  world  would  tempt  her  to  do  any  thing 
so  forward!  Dear,  pretty  Hannah  Hunt!  how  did 
she  know  that  the  young  man  at  her  leA,  in  the  green 
hunting-shirt,  was  looking  at  her,  if  she  never  turned 
her  eyes  that  way  ?  The  conical-shaped  cofiee-pot, 
with  its  steaming  contents  shut  in  by  a  lid  marvels 
ously  like  an  overgrown  extinguisher,  was  bright  as 
hands  could  make  it,  but  not  quite  brilliant  enough  to 
reflect  the  motions  of  her  lover.  Still  Hannah  Hunt 
was  very  positive  that  she  had  given  Ike  Shaw  no 
sort  of  encouragement  to  look  at  her  in  that  way, 
and,  of  course,  she  knew  best,  for  the  flowers  that 
trembled  and  shook  off  their  dew,  and  se€»med  laugh- 
ing at  her  through  the  window,  were  not  more 
modest  or  innocent  than  Hannah  Hunt. 

At  length,  when  David  Hunt  had  transferred  the 
last  morsel  of  ham  from  the  plate  to  his  lips,  and 
drained  his  cofiee  cup  for  the  third  time,  he  drew 
back  his  chair  and  looked  at  Shaw. 

"  Well  now,  Ike,  I  am  ready  to  talk  over  the  busi- 
ness, as  soon  as  you  Ve  a  mind  to — " 

David  Hunt  was  here  interrupted  in  his  speech,  for 
Hannah  recollected  that  moment  that  she  had  no 
spring  water  in  the  house,  and  the  haste  which  she 
made  to  get  her  sun-bonnet  and  liA  the  pail  to  her 
arm  quite  disconcerted  the  whole  party,  but  it  was 
only  for  a  moment  David  settled  back  in  his  chair 
again,  after  giving  a  glance  at  her  burning  face  as 
she  lifted  the  wooden  door-latch,  and  muttering  to 
himself, 

"  Well,  well,  it 's  only  human  nature,  I  was  yoong 
once  myself,"  he  addressed  Shaw  again. 

And  there  was  that  vile  man  listening  to  evwy 
word  which  passed  between  the  honest  fanner  and 
his  son-in-law.  He  was  crouching  amid  the  vines 
as  Hannah  passed  him,  with  the  water  pail  on  her 
arm,  and  the  love  light  brightening  her  blue  eyes  and 
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tending  its  red  to  her  cheeky.  Her  gBrmentu  almost 
toodbed  him  as  she  tmned  a  comer  of  the  cabin,  but 
he  held  his  breath  and  shrunk  close  to  the  logs  listen- 
ing to  the  conversation  within,  even  white  his 
kindling  eyes  followed  the  yoimg  and  happy  creature 
at  she  passed  with  a  light  step  into  the  woods.  When 
tbd  bad  entirely  disappeared  he  tamed  his  e\'es  in- 
ward again,  bent  his  ear,  like  a  homid,  and  pressed 
his  face  close  to  the  matted  foliage,  that  no  word 
passing  between  the  two  men  at  the  table  might 
eeeape  him.  Af^er  some  ten  minotes  he  drew 
ttealthily  back,  darted  into  a  patch  of  early  com  that 
owne  up  almost  to  one  end  of  the  cabin,  and  winding 
noiselessly  through  it.  cautions  as  a  serpent,  not  to 
rthake  a  single  silken  tuft  that  streamed  from  the  half 
ripened  ears,  he  entered  the  woods  again. 

"  To-morrow !  to-morrow  I  quick  work,  but  I  am 
ready — the  job  pleases  me — it  pleases  mc — so,  so 
fool — standstill.  What,  afraid  of  the  knife  yet?  It 
has  better  fare  on  hand — so— so  I" 

These  words  were  uttered  after  Wheeler  entered 
Ihe  hollow  where  his  horse  was  tied.  lie  had  been 
fingering  the  haft  of  his  knife  while  muttering  to 
himself,  and  partly  drew  it  from  his  bosom  as  he 
came  np.  The  still  restive  animal  started  at  the 
gleam  of  the  blade,  which  gave  rise  to  the  half 
savage  half  soothing  words  which  his  master  uttered 
as  he  unknotted  the  bridle.  After  looking  cautiously 
over  his  shoulder,  Wheeler  mounted  to  his  saddle, 
and,  crossing  the  cart  path,  rode  leisurely  toward  the 
spring  where  Hannah  Hunt  had  gone  a  few  minutes 
before. 

A  happy  girl  "was  Hannah  Hunt  as  she  passed 
through  those  thick  woods  <\own  to  tho  little  spring 
which  supplied  the  household  with  water!  Every 
thing  around  her  bore  a  thrice  pleasant  look.  When 
she  turned  down  the  little  footpath  and  came  in  sight 
of  the  fountain  it  was  gushing  up  quick  and  bright, 
with  a  swecit  impetuosity,  like  the  sensations  of  her 
own  pure  heart.  It  seemed  rejoicing  with  her, 
smiling  on  her.  How  sweetly  it  flashed  up  from  its 
mos.*(y  basin,  dimplinsr  and  laughing  as  the  arrowy 
sunshine  darted  through  the  heavy  musses  of  foliajre 
overhead,  and  broke  in  a  golden  shower  on  the  rivu- 
let that  danced  down  through  the  rich  turt*  carpeting 
the  earth  all  around.  It  fell  athwart  the  roots  of  that 
gnarled  old  oak  that  twisted  in  and  out  among  the 
rocks  just  alK)ve,  like  a  knot  of  hn^c  serpents  channrd 
to  sleep  by  the  soft  lullaby  of  the  waters — and  on  the 
little  hollow,  choked  up  with  brake  leaves,  where 
the  pretty  stream  lost  itself  and  plunged  into  the 
earth  again. 

Hannah  came  down  the  path  smiling  all  uncon- 
sciously. She  sat  down  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
rock,  with  the  water  almost  kissing  her  feet.  A  bird 
was  overhead,  and  it  began  to  sing  till  the  leaves 
around  its  hiding-place  shivered  again,  but  Hannah 
did  not  listen  to  the  bird;  why  should  she?  There 
was  music  enough  in  her  own  heart !  She  had  trod- 
den upon  a  tuft  of  wild  blossoms  and  the  air  was 
perfumed  with  their  dying  breath,  but  she  only  knew 
that  every  thing  was  very  lovely  and  tranquil  around 
her.     The  very  foliage  and  the  glimpaes  of  sky 


shining  throvgh,  seemed  rejoicing  over  her  head  like 
old  friends,  longing  to  come  nearer  and  blem  her. 
Her  heart  was  brimming  with  joy ;  tears,  the  hi^est 
and  most  blissful  drops  that  ever  fell  from  the  blos- 
soms of  a  yoong  heart,  sparkled  in  those  soA  eyes ; 
and  there  she  sat,  so  quiet  and  motionless,  bending 
a  little  forward  like  a  wood  lily  on  its  stalk,  and  none 
but  the  Almighty,  who  loves  the  joy  of  an  innocent 
heart,  knew  how  pare  and  entire  that  jo^'  was. 

All  at  once  a  shadow  fell  on  the  spirit  of  tfant 
young  girl.  One  of  those  strange,  intuitive  feelings, 
which  seem  like  q^rit-tones  in  the  heart,  came  ov^ 
her.  There  was  no  onusual  noise  in  the  forest,  and 
yet  she  bent  her  ear  to  listen ;  still  no  sound,  save 
the  soft  hum  of  summer  insects,  and  such  beautiful 
things  as  love  the  .solitude,  arose  to  startle  her;  hut 
the  feeling  of  dread  was  in  her  heart,  she  put  bade 
the  mass  of  golden  curls  that  had  fallen  over  her 
shoulder  and  listened  still  more  intently.  It  teas  a 
sound,  the  tramp  of  a  horse  mellowed  and  broken  by 
the  forest  turf.  Certain  that  it  was  the  approach  of 
an  enemy,  Hannah  snatched  her  sim-bonnet  from  the 
ground,  and,  hastily  filling  her  pail  from  the  S|Ming, 
turned  breathlessly  into  the  path.  It  was  too  late  for 
escape!  scarcely  had  she  advanced  half  a  docen 
paces,  when  William  Wheeler  appeared  in  a  curve 
of  the  path.  She  turned  into  the  wood,  thotigh  the 
undergrowth  was  so  thickly  tangled  there  that  it 
seemed  almost  impossible  to  force  a  passage  through. 
Wheeler  spnmg  from  his  horse  and  left  it  standing 
across  the  path,  as  he  came  quickly  toward  the 
breathless  and  startled  girl. 

*' What.  Hannah,  you  are  dctennined  to  fight  shy 
yet?"  exclaimed  the  vile  man.  pressing  close  to  tlie 
struggling  girl,  and  attempting  to  take  the  pail  from 
her  hand.  "  Come,  come,  give  it  np,  it  'stoo  heavy, 
you  bend  under  it  like  a  young  sugar-cane  in  the 
wind.     I^t  me  carry  it,  I  say." 

He  took  the  pail  forcibly  from  her  hand  as  he 
spoke,  and  dashed  half  the  water  to  the  ground. 

"  Never  mind,"  he  said  with  a  disagrenfible  lai^h, 
"  we  can  go  do^^^^  to  the  spring  and  frll  it  again.  I 
want  to  talk  with  you." 

"  What  do  you  wish  to  say  ?"  faltered  tlie  terrified 
girl.  "  I  thought  you  would  not  come  again.  I  must 
go  home,  my  father  is  waiting." 

"Thought  I  should  not  come  again?  A  pretty 
fellow  I  should  be  to  take  you  at  tlx'  first  word.  No, 
no.  Mi.««s  Hannah,  I  do  not  so  easily  give  up  an  idea 
when  it  once  gets  into  my  head.  Such  girls  as  you 
are  scarce  here  in  the  bush." 

While  he  spoke,  Wheeler  swung  the  half  empty 
pail  on  one  arm,  and  forcing  Hannah's  hand  throi:^ 
the  other,  dragged  her  toward  the  path. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  go  down  there — ^I  itn/l  not  unless 
you  drag  me  from  the  spot  by  force,"  said  Hannah, 
wringing  her  hand  suddenly  from  tlie  hold  he  had 
fixed  upon  it,  and  darting  up  the  hill  with  the  speed 
of  a  deer. 

Wheeler  .spnmg  after  her.  A  hound  in  full  cry 
could  not  have  leaped  more  fiercely  forward;  he 
grasped  her  arm,  turned  her  round  with  a  jerk,  and 
when  her  pale  face  was  close  before  his,  he  laughed, 
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not-,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  coarse,  mffianly 
laugh,  but  low  and  sweet,  with  a  tone  that  thrilled 
through  the  heart  it  reached. 

"Come,  girl,  come!  I  do  not  want  to  frighten 
you.  Go  down  to  the  spring— I  have  a  great  many 
things  to  talk  over.  How  can  you  tremble  so  close 
by  the  man  who  loves  you  better  than  any  thing  on 
Mrth?" 

And,  with  a  reed-like  bend  of  his  fine  form,  Wil- 
liam  Wheeler  threw  his  arm  around  Hannah's  waist, 
and  again  attempted  rather  to  persuade  than  force 
her  toward  the  spring. 

"I  will  not  move  a  step.  I  cannot.  Oh!  Mr. 
Wheeler,  pray  let  me  go ;  you  frighten  me  almost  to 
death,"  cried  the  poor  girl,  trembling  in  every  limb, 
while  her  ashy  lips  quivered  with  terror. 

"  How  foolish  you  are,  Hannah  Hmit,  to  fear  from 
one  man — an  old  lover  and  true  friend — that  which 
pleases  you  in  a  fellow  like  one  I  could  mention. 
Now  I  '11  wager  my  horse  there  against  a  Canada 
pony  that  you  did  not  shrink  and  tremble,  and 
quiver  all  over  with  disgust,  when  Ike  Shaw  came 
to  your  house  this  morning,"  said  Wheeler,  girding 
her  wrist  more  firmly  with  his  arm,  and  speaking  in 
a  mellow  and  persuasive  voice,  a  voice  which 
sounded  so  like  that  of  Isaac  Shaw  that  Hannah 
raised  her  laige  eyes  to  his  face  in  wonder  and  new 
dread,  but  they  sunk  to  the  earth  again,  shocked  by 
the  conflicting  passions  which  had  met  their  gase  in 
that  handsome  but  evil  face. 

"  Come,  have  done  with  all  this«hildish  nonsense," 
continued  Wheeler,  "I  only  want  a  fair  hearing. 
You  were  too  hasty  the  other  day,  when  I  came  like 
an  honest  man  and  asked  you  to  marry  mc,  and  I, 
like  a  fool,  went  ofi*  with  my  cause  half  argued. 
Stop,  stop,  there  is  no  getting  off  now,  I  must  be 
heard." 

Still  Hannah  writhed  in  the  clasp  of  his  strong 
arm,  and  looked  wildly  over  her  shoulder  in  hopes  of 
aid  from  the  house. 

"  Say  what  you  wish  here,  then,"  she  said,  almost 


wild  with  terror;  "I  will  listen— take  your  arm 
away,  and  let  me  sit  down  on  the  log  a  little  further 
from  yoiu*  horse — ^I  will  bear  all  that  you  have  to  say 
if  you  do  this !" 

"  What,  you  would  get  a  little  nearer  the  house, 
and  scream  if  I  only  liAed  my  eyes  to  that  pretty 
white  face  of  yours  ?  No,  no.  Miss  Hannah,  I  am 
not  to  be  cheated  in  this  way ;"  and,  flinging  his  dis- 
engaged arm  also  around  her  person,  Wheeler  liAed 
her  from  the  ground  and  moved  rapidly  toward  his 
horse.  The  poor  girl  struggled,  her  head  fell  back 
on  his  shoulder,  and  her  terror  found  voice  in  a 
single  sharp  cry. 

"  Hush !"  said  Wheeler,  turning  his  face  till  she 
could  feel  the  warm  breath  as  it  poured  from  his 
clenched  teeth.  "  Hush,  I  say,  or  I  shall  be  forced  to 
quiet  you  with  my  handkerchief." 

He  moved  toward  his  horse  as  he  spoke,  set  her  on 
the  ground,  still  grasping  her  arm  with  one  iron  hand, 
as  he  sprung  to  his  saddle  and  attempted  to  drag  her 
up  ailer  him. 

Another  cry,  sharp  with  terrible  agony,  broke  from 
the  lips  of  that  poor  girl.  It  was  followed  by  a  rush- 
ing sound  in  the  path  above,  the  crash  of  branches, 
the  leap  of  a  strong  man,  and  the  shout  of  a  fierce 
voice  in  its  rage — "  Villain ! — Villain !"  and  with  this 
fierce  cry  David  Hunt  plunged  like  a  lion  down  to 
the  spot  where  his  child  was  lying,  prone,  pale  and 
senseless  on  the  earth.  He  sprung  over  her  body 
with  his  arms  outstretched  and  his  eyes  on  fire— for 
one  instant  his  iron  hand  clutched  the  folds  of 
Wheeler's  hunting-shirt,  but  it  was  wrested  from 
him  by  the  violent  leap  taken  that  instant  by  the 
goaded  horse,  as  he  wheeled  and  darted  up  the  path 
and  out  of  sight  it  seemed  with  a  single  bound. 

"  Ob,  if  I  bad  my  rifle !"  exclaimed  David  Hunt, 
in  a  hoarse  whisper,  as  he  lifted  his  daughter  from 
the  earth  and  laid  her  down  again,  for  the  stout  man 
shook  with  rage,  and  that  moment  was  weak  as  an 
infant— "  If  I  but  had  my  rifle !" 

[Conelusiofi  in  our  tiext  tiumber. 


ON  A  LOCK  OF  MY  MOTHER'S  HAIR. 


BT  ANKA  CORA  MOWATT. 


Whose  the  eyes  thou  erst  didst  shade, 
Down  what  bosom  hast  thou  rolled. 

O'er  what  cheek  onchidden  played, 
TresB  of  mingled  brown  and  gold  ? 

Round  what  brow,  say,  didst  thou  nvine? 

Angel  mother !  it  was  thine ! 

Ck>ld,  the  brow  that  wore  this  braid, 
Pale,  the  cheek  this  bright  lock  prest, 

Dim,  the  eyes  it  loved  to  shade. 
Still,  the  ever  gentle  breast — 

All  that  bosom's  ftruggles  past. 

When  it  held  this  ringlet  last. 

In  that  happy  home  above. 

Where  all  perfect  joy  hath  birth, 
ThoQ  dispensest  good  and  love, 
8* 


Mother,  as  ihoa  didst  on  earth. 
And  thongh  distant  seems  that  sphere, 
Still  I  feel  tku  ever  nuar. 

Thon^  my  IcHiging  eye  now  views 

Thy  luigelic  mien  no  more. 
Still  thy  spirit  can  infuse 

Good  in  mine,  unknown  before. 
Still  the  voice,  from  childhood  dear. 
Steals  upon  my  raptured  ear. 

Chiding  every  wayward  deed, 

Fondly  praising  every  just, 
Whisp'ring  soft,  when  strength  I  need, 

"  Loved  one !  place  in  Ood  thy  trust !" 
Oh !  'tis  more  than  joy  to  feel 
Thoa  art  watching  o'er  my  weal ! 


OUR    CONTRIBUTORS.— NO.   XIII. 


JAMES  FENIMORE  GOOPBR. 


BT  BUPrs  W.  GBISWOLD. 


William  Cooper,  the  emigrant  ancestor  of  James 
Fenimore  Cooper,  arrived  in  this  coimtry  in  1G79, 
and  settled  at  Burlington,  New  Jersey.  He  imme- 
diately took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  and  his 
name  appears  in  the  list  of  meml)er8  of  the  Colonial 
Legislature  for  3681.  In  1687,  or  subsequent  to  the 
establishment  of  Pcnn  at  Philadelphia,  he  obtained  a 
grant  of  land  opposite  the  new  city,  extending  seve- 
ral miles  along  the  margin  of  the  Delaware  and  the 
tributary  stream  which  has  since  borne  the  name  of 
Cooper's  Creek.  The  branch  of  the  family  to  which 
our  subject  belongs  removed  more  than  a  centiu-y 
since  into  Pennsylvania,  in  which  state  the  father 
of  the  novelist  was  bom.  He  married  early,  and 
while  a  young  man  established  himself  at  a  hamlet 
in  Burlington  county,  New  Jersey,  which  continues 
to  be  known  by  his  name,  and  afterward  in  the  city 
of  Burlington.  Having  l>ecomc  possessed  of  exten- 
sive tracts  of  land  on  the  border  of  Olsego  Lake,  in 
central  New  York,  he  began  the  settlement  of  his 
estate  there  in  the  autumn  of  1785,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing spring  erected  the  first  hovLse  in  Cooperstown. 
From  this  time  until  1790  Judge  Cooper  resided 
alternately  at  Cooperstown  and  Burlington,  keeping 
up  an  establishment  ut  both  places.  James  Fenimore 
Cooper  was  born  at  Burlington  on  the  fifteenth  of 
September,  1789,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  was 
carried  to  the  new  home  of  his  family,  of  which  ho 
is  now  proprietor. 

Judge  Cooper  being  a  member  of  the  Congress, 
which  then  held  its  sessions  in  Philadelphia,  his 
family  remained  much  of  the  time  at  Burlington. 
where  our  author,  when  but  six  years  of  age,  com- 
menced under  a  private  tutt)r  of  some  eminence  his 
classical  education.  In  18()0  ho  l>ecame  an  inmate 
of  the  family  of  Rev.  Thomas  Elli.«<on,  Rector  of  St. 
Peter's,  in  Albany,  who  had  fitted  for  the  univer>ity 
three  of  liis  elder  brothers,  and  on  the  death  of  that 
accomplished  teacher  was  sent  to  New  Haven,  when* 
he  completed  his  preparatory  studies.  He  entered 
Yale  College  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  term 
for  ISW.  Among  his  classmates  were  the  Hon.  John 
A.  Collier,  Judge  Cushman  and  the  late  Mr.  Justice 
Sutherland  of  New  York,  Judge  Bissel  of  Connecti- 
cut, Colonel  James  Gadsden  of  Florida,  and  several 
others  who  afterward  became  eminent  in  various 
professions.  The  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun  was  at  the 
time  a  resident  graduate,  and  Judge  Jay  of  Bedford, 
who  had  !>een  his  room-mate  at  Albany,  entered  the 
class  below  him.    The  late  James  A.  Hillhouse  ori- 


ginally entered  the  .«iame  class  with  Mr.  Cooper; 
there  was  very  little  dilTcrence  in  their  ages,  both 
having  been  born  in  the  same  month,  and  both  being 
much  too  young  to  be  thrown  into  the  arena  of  col- 
lege life.  Hillhousc  was  judiciously  withdrawn  for 
this  reason  until  tlie  succeeding  year,  leaving  Cooper 
the  youngest  student  in  the  collcige;  he,  however, 
maintained  a  respectable  position,  and  in  the  ancient 
languages  particularly  had  no  sjiperior  in  his  class. 

In  1805  he  quitted  the  college,  and,  obtaining  a  mid- 
shipman's warrant,  entered  the  navy.  His  frank, 
generous  and  daring  natiut;  made  him  a  favorite,  and 
admirably  fitted  him  for  the  service,  in  which  he 
would  unquej*t  ion  ably  have  obtained  the  highest 
honors  had  he  not  linallv  made  choice  of  the  ease 
and  quiet  of  the  1  ife  of  a  private  gentleman.  After  six 
years  afloat — six  years  not  unprolitably  passed,  since 
thoy  gave  him  that  knowledge  of  maritime  affairs 
which  enabled  him  siil)seqnently,  almost  without  an 
effort,  to  place  himst^lf  at  the  heiul  of  all  the  writers 
who,  in  any  pcricxl.  have  ''  laid  their  hand  upon 
the  ocean'' — he  resigned  his  otiico,  and  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  ISll,  was  married  to  Miss  Tic.  Lanccy, 
a  sister  of  the  present  Bishop  of  iho  Diocese  of 
Western  New  York,  and  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
oldt?st  and  most  influential  families  in  America. 

Before  removing  to  Coopcrstf^wn  ho  resided  a  short 

time  in  Westchester,  near  Now  Y<.>rk,  and  here   he 

I  c(>mraenced  his  career  as  an  author.     His  first  book 

■  was  Precaution.  It  was  nndortakon  uTlder  cir- 
cunisiances  purely  accidental,  and  published  under 
groat  (lisadvantiiges.  Its  success  was  niodorate. 
thouirii  far  from  contempt iblo.  Tt  is  a  ludicrous  cvi- 
douoc  of  th(i  value  of  critical  opinion  in  this  country, 

■  that  Precaution  was  thought  to  discover  so  much 

knowledge  of  English  society,  as  to  raiso  a  question 

'  whether  its  allcdircd  could  be  its  real  author  I    More 
I 
reputation  for  this  sort  of  knowledge  ai-crued  to  Mr. 

Cooper  from  Precaution  than  from  his  subsequent 
j  real  work  on  England.    It  was  republished  in  Lon- 
don, and  passed  for  an  English  novel. 
The    Spy    followed.      No    one   will    dispute  the 
I  success  of  The  Spy.     It  was  almost   unmediately 
.  republished  in  all  parts  of  Europe.    Tlie  novelty  of 
an  American  book  of  this  character  prolwbly  con- 
tributed to  give  it  circulation.    It  is  worthy  of  reuuirk 
that  all  our  own  leading  periodicals  looked  coldly 
upon  it;   though  the  country  did   not.    The  North 
American  Review — ever  unwilling  to  dojiLsticeto 
Mr.  Cooper — had  a  very  ill  uaturcd  notice  of  it,  j)ro- 
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fMsmg  to  place  The  New  England  Tale  far  above  it. 
Spite  of  «uch  shallow  criticism,  however,  the  book 
was  Qniversally  poptilar.  It  was  decidedly  the  best 
historical  romance  then  written  by  an  American;  not 
without  faults,  indeed,  but  with  a  fair  plot,  dearly 
and  strongly  dra^m  characters,  and  exhibiting  great 
boldness  and  originality  of  conception.  Harvey  Birch 
is  one  of  the  finest  characters  in  modern  fiction. 

The  Pioneers  came  next.  This  book,  it  seems 
to  me,  has  always  had  a  reputation  partly  fictitious. 
It  is  ibe  poorest  of  the  Leather-Stocking  tales,  nor 
was  its  success  either  marked  or  spontaneous.  Still, 
it  was  very  well  received,  though  it  was  thought  to 
be  a  proof  that  the  author  was  written  out  I  With 
this  book  commenced  the  absurdity  of  saying  Mr. 
Cooper  introduced  family  traits  and  family  history 
into  his  novels. 

The  Pilot  succeeded.  The  success  of  The  Pilot 
was  at  first  a  little  doubtful  in  this  country;  but  Eng- 
land gave  it  a  reputation  which  it  still  maintains.  It 
is  due  to  Boston  to  say  that  its  popularity  in  the 
United  States  was  first  manifested  there.  I  say  due 
to  Boston,  not  from  considerations  of  merit  in  the 
l>ook,  but  because,  for  some  reason,  praise  for  Mr. 
Cooper,  from  New  England,  has  been  so  rare. 
America  has  no  original  literature,  it  is  said.  Where 
can  the  mcnlel  of  The  Pilot  be  found  ?  I  know^  of  no- 
thing which  could  have  suggested  it  but  the  following 
fact,  which  was  related  to  me  last  summer  by  Mr. 
Cooper.  The  Pirate  had  been  publi.<*hed  a  short  time 
before.  Conversing  with  the  late  Charles  Wilkes,  of 
New  York — a  man  of  ttaitc  and  judgment — our 
author  heard  extolled  the  universal  knowledge  of 
Scott,  and  the  sea  portions  of  The  Pirate  cited  as  a 
proof.  lie  laughed  at  the  idea,  as  most  seamen 
would,  and  the  discus.sion  ended  by  his  promising  to 
write  a  sca-storj'  which  should  be  read  by  landsmen, 
while  seamen  could  feel  its  truth.  The  Pilot  was 
the  fruit  of  that  conversation.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  novels  of  the  time,  and  everywhere 
obtained  instant  and  high  applause. 

Lionel  Lincoln  followed.  This  was  a  second 
attempt  to  embody  history  in  an  American  work  of 
fiction.  It  failed,  and  perhaps  justly ;  yet  it  contains 
one  of  the  nicest  delineations  of  character  in  Mr. 
Cooper's  wcwrks.  I  know  of  no  instance  in  which 
the  distinction  between  a  maniac  and  an  idiot  is  so 
admirably  drawn;  the  setting  "was  bad,  however, 
and  the  picture  was  not  examined. 

Next  came  The  La-^t  of  the  Mohicans.  This  book 
succeeded  from  the  first,  and  all  over  Christendom. 
It  has  strong  parts  and  weak  parts,  but  it  was  purely 
original,  and  originality  alwaj's  occupies  the  ground. 
In  this  respect  it  is  like  The  Pilot.  Natty  Bumpo  is 
letter  here  than  in  any  of  the  scriea  of  which  he  is  a 
character. 

After  the  publication  of  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans 
Mr.  Cooper  went  to  Europe,  where  his  reputation 
was  already  well  established  as  one  of  the  greatest 
writers  of  romantic  fiction  which  our  age,  more  pro- 
lific in  men  of  gen  ins  than  any  other,  had  produced. 
The  first  of  his  works  after  he  lefl  his  native  country 
was  The  Prairie.    Its  success  was  great  and  ioune- 


diate.  By  the  French  and  English  critics  it  was 
deemed  the  best  of  our  author's  stories  of  Indian  life. 
It  has  one  leading  fault,  however,  that  of  introduci^ 
any  character  superior  to  the  family  of  the  squatter. 
Of  this  fault  Mr.  Cooper  was  himself  aware  before 
he  finished  the  work ;  but  as  he  wrote  and  printed 
simuhaneonsly,  it  was  not  easy  to  correct  it.  In  this 
book,  notwithstanding.  Natty  Bumpo  is  quite  up  to 
his  mark,  and  is  surpassed  only  in  The  Pathfinder. 
The  reputation  of  The  Prairie,  like  that  of  The 
Pioneers,  is  in  a  large  degree  owing  to  the  opinions 
of  the  reviews;  it  is  always  a  fault  in  a  book  that 
appeals  to  human  sympathies,  that  it  fails  with  the 
multitude.  In  what  relates  to  taste,  the  multitude  is  of 
no  great  authority ;  but  in  all  that  is  connected  with 
feeling,  they  are  the  highest;  and  for  this  simple 
reason,  that  as  man  becomes  sophisticated  he  de- 
viates from  natin«,  the  only  true  source  of  all  our 
sjnripathies.  Our  feelings  are  doubtless  improved  by 
refinement,  and  vice  versa ;  but  their  roots  are  struck 
in  the  human  heart,  and  what  fails  to  touch  the  heart, 
in  these  particulars,  fails,  while  that  which  does 
touch  it,  succeeds.  The  perfection  of  this  sort  of 
writing  is  that  which  pleases  equally  the  head  and 
the  heart. 

Tlie  Red  Rover  followed  The  Prairie.  Its  success 
surpassed  that  of  any  its  predecessors.  It  was  writ- 
ten and  printed  in  Paris,  and  all  in  a  few  monilis. 
Its  merits  and  its  reception  prove  the  accuracy  of 
those  gentlemen  who  allege  that  '*  Mr.  Cooper  never 
wrote  a  successful  book  after  he  left  the  United 
States!'*  It  is  certainly  a  stronger  work  than  The 
Pilot,  though  not  without  considerable  faults. 

The  Wept  of  Wishton  Wish  was  the  next  novel. 
The  author  I  believe  regards  this  and  Lionel  Lincoln 
as  the  poorest  of  his  works.  It  met  with  no  great 
success. 

The  Water  Witch  succeeded,  but  is  inferior  to  any 
of  the  other  nautical  tales. 

Then  came  The  Bravo,  the  success  of  which 
was  very  great :  probaWy  equal  to  that  of  The  Red 
Rover.  It  is  one  of  the  be.««t,  if  not  the  verj'  best  of 
the  works  Mr.  Cooper  had  then  written.  It  gave 
aristocracy  some  hits,  which  aristocracy  gnvc  back 
again.  The  best  notify  which  npptnired  of  it  was  in 
the  famous  Paris  gazette  eniitled  Figaro^  before 
Figaro  was  l>ought  out  by  the  French  government. 
The  change  from  the  biting  wit  which  cliaracterized 
this  periodical,  to  the  grave  sentiment  of  such  an 
article,  was  really  touching,  and  added  an  inde- 
scribable grace  to  the  remarks. 

The  Heidenmaiu'  followed.  It  is  impossible  for 
one  to  understand  this  book  who  has  not  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  scenes  and  habits  described.  It 
v»ras  not  very  micoessful. 

The  Headsman  of  Berne  did  much  better.  It  is 
inferior  to  The  Bravo,  though  not  so  clashing  to 
aristocracy.  It  met  with  very  respectable  success. 
It  was  the  last  of  Mr.  Coopter's  novels  written  in 
Ewope. 

I  have  spoken  only  of  Mr.  Cooper's  literary  la- 
bors while  abroad.  Before  mentioning  his  retnm, 
which  took  place  in  1834, 1  shall  be  pardoned  a  few 
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words  rekting  more  directly  to  hit  penonal  history. 
Of  all  Americans  who  ever  visited  Europe  he  con- 
trihuled  meet  to  our  country's  good  reputation.  His 
high  character  made  him  everywhere  welcome; 
there  was  no  circle,  however  aristocratic  or  distin^ 
giushed,  in  which,  if  he  appeared  in  it,  be  was  not  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude ;  and  be  had  the  somewhat 
singular  merit  of  never  forgeuing  that  k»  was  an 
American.  Halleck,  in  his  admirable  poem  of  Bed 
Jacket,  written  while  our  novelist  was  abroad,  says 
well  of  him — 

CooPXR.  whqae  name  \b  with  his  eoontry't  woven, 
Pint  in  her  fields,  her  pioneer  of  mind, 

A  wanderer  now  in  other  lands,  has  proven 
His  love  for  the  young  land  he  left  oehind. 

He  was  not  only,  on  every  fitting  occasion,  first  to 
defend  and  first  to  applaud  his  country,  but  he  was 
the  first  to  whom  appeals  were  ever  made  for  in- 
formation  in  regard  to  her  by  statesmen  who  felt  an 
interest  in  our  destiny.  Following  the  revolution  of 
tbe  Three  Da>^,  in  Paris,  a  fierce  controversy  took 
place  between  the  absolutists,  the  republicans  and  the 
constitutionalists.  Among  the  subjects  introduced  in 
tbe  Chambers  was  the  comparative  cheapness  of  our 
system  of  government ;  the  absolutists  asserting  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  paid  more  direct  and 
indirect  taxes  than  the  French.  Lafayette  appealed 
to  Mr.  Cooper,  who  entered  the  arena,  and  though, 
firom  his  peculiar  position,  at  a  heavy  pecuniary  loss, 
and  the  danger  of  incurring  yet  greater  misfortunes, 
by  a  masterly  expose  he  silenced  at  once  the  popular 
falsehoods.  So  in  all  places,  circumstances,  and 
times,  Mr.  Cooper  was  the  "  Americati  in  Ekvope," 
more  jealous  of  his  countr>''s  reputation  than  his 
own. 

The  first  novel  published  after  Mr.  Cooper's  return 
to  the  United  States  was  H(Hneward  Bound.  It  was 
pretty  successful,  and  not  the  poorest  of  his  books. 
There  is  far  more  truth  in  tliis  and  its  sequel,  Home 
as  Found,  than  newspaper  writers  have  been  willing  to 
admit.  I  may  obser\'e  in  passing,  that  the  opinions 
expressed  of  New  York  society  in  Home  as  Found  are 
identical  with  those  in  Notions  of  the  Americans,  a 
work  ahnost  as  much  abused  for  its  praise  of  this 
country  as  was  Home  as  Found  for  its  censure.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  almost  every  one  whose 
opinion  is  worth  regarding,  now  admits  that  the  pic- 
tures in  the  bouk  are  true.  This  is  no  doubt  the  cause 
of  the  feeling  it  excited,  for  a  nation  never  gets  in  a 
passion  at  misrepresentation.  It  is  a  miserable 
country  that  cannot  look  down  a  falsehood,  even  from 
a  native. 

The  next  novel  was  The  Pathfin^.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  better  judges  that  this  work  deserves 
success  more  than  any  Mr.  Cooper  has  written.  I 
have  beard  Mr.  Cooper  say  that  in  his  judgment  the 
claim  lay  between  The  Pathfinder  and  The  Deer- 
slayer.  Leather  Stocking  appears  to  more  advan- 
tage in  The  Pathfinder  than  in  any  other  book,  and  in 
Deerslayer  next.  Had  cither  of  these  works  been 
written  by  an  unknown  author,  probably  the  country 
would  have  hailed  him  as  much  superior  to  'Mr. 
Cooper. 


'  Mercedes  of  Castile  came  next.  It  may  be  eeC 
:down  as  a  failure.  The  necessity  of  following  facta 
that  had  become  familiar,  and  which  had  so  lately 
possessed  the  novelty  of  fiction,  was  too  much  for* 
any  writer. 

The  Deerslayer  was  written  af^er  Mercedes  and  The 
Pathfinder,  and  was  very  successful.  Hetty  Hunter 
is  perhaps  the  best  female  character  Mr.  Cooper  has 
drawil,  though  her  sister  is  generally  preferred. 

The  Two  Admirals  followed  The  Deerslayer.  This 
book  stands  at  the  head  of  the  nautical  tales.  Its 
fault  is,  dealing  with  too  important  events  to  be  thrown 
so  deep  into  fiction ;  but  this  is  a  fault  that  may  be  par- 
doned in  a  romance.  Mr.  Cooper  has  written  no- 
thing in  description,  whether  on  sea  or  land,  that 
equals  either  of  the  battle  scenes  of  this  work; 
especially  that  port  of  the  first  where  the  French  ship 
is  captured.  The  Two  Admirals  appeared  at  an  un- 
fortunate time,  but  it  was  nevertheless  successfuL 

Wing  and  Wing  followed,  and  it  was  well  re- 
ceived. It  proved,  however,  an  unprofitable  book  to 
the  author.  The  publishers  adopted  the  **  cheap  sys- 
tem" in  issuing  it,  and  the  result  was  a  doubt  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Cooper  whether  he  would  allow  any  of 
his  succeeding  works  to  be  pid>lished  here  at  all,  with 
the  exception  of  a  copy  or  two  to  secure  his  ri^bls, 
and  to  prevent  his  writings  from  becoming  the  prey 
of  pirates. 

Wyandotte  came  next;  if  was  published  on  the 
same  plan,  and  I  belie\-e  with  the  same  results.  The 
book  was  nmch  read,  however,  and  generally  praised. 

Ned  Myers  shared  the  same  fate,  though  it  is  not  a 
fiction. 

The  last  of  Mr.  Cooper's  works  has  been  issued 
but  a  few  weeks.  I  allude  to  Afloat  and  Ashofe, 
which  is  soon  to  be  followed  by  a  sequel,  like  the 
first  part,  in  two  volumes. 

I  have  thus  far,  with  a  single  exception,  spoken  of 
Mr.  Cooper's  novels,  which  in  merit  place  him 
among  the  first,  and  in  number  among  the  most  pro- 
lific writers  of  the  time.  It  used  to  be  the  custom  of 
the  North  American  Beview  to  speak  of  his  works 
as  "  translated  into  French,"  as  if  this  were  giving 
the  highest  existing  evidence  of  their  popularity, 
while  there  was  not  a  language  in  Europe  into  which 
they  did  not  all,  after  the  publication  of  The  Red 
Rover,  appear  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  printed 
in  London.  While  the  first  critics  o(  Germany,  Italy 
\ind  France  debated  the  claims  of  Cooper  and  Soott 
to  precedence,  and  Balzac  and  others  unhesitatingly 
avowed  the  superiority  of  our  couutr>'man,  the  Ameri- 
can press  gave  but  rare  and  faint  indications  that  his 
existence  was  remembered.  One  of  the  most  original 
writers  of  his  age,  the  founder  of  three  distinct  Haas«*8 
or  schools  of  novels,  in  each  of  which  he  has  been 
imitated  by  a  host,  and  equaled  by  none — the  modem 
romance  of  the  sea,  the  American  historical  novel, 
and  the  novel  of  Indian  life, — Mr.  Cooper  at  home, 
and  at  h(Mne  only,  for  venturing  to  express  his 
opinions  on  our  politics  and  social  condition,  is  rated 
as  a  "  writer  of  the  most  ordinary  abilities,"  and  his 
works  studiously  unnoticed,  or  their  appearance  made 
the  occasion  of  personal  abuse. 
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Beside  his  novels,  and  the  Notions  of  the  Americans 
already  referred  to,  Mr.  Cooper  has  published  A  Let- 
ter to  My  Countrymen,  The  Monikins  and  The 
American  Democrat,  neither  of  which  have  I  read. 
Since  his  return  he  has  likewise  written  Observations 
on  Switzerland,  France,  England  and  Italy,  which 
are  the  most  independent  and  philosophical  works 
pnblisbed  by  an  American  about  Europe,  and  The 
Naval  History  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Cooper's  Na^'al  History'  is  unquestionably  one 
of  the  most  valuable  contributions  that  have  been 
made  to  our  historical  literature.  It  is  from  original 
and  authentic  materials,  full  of  facts  unattainable  by 
any  other  writer.  Mr.  Cooper  had  himself  been 
in  the  navy ;  he  was  personally  acquainted  with  mcwt 
of  our  eminent  commanders ;  and  he  mnde.the  best 
use  of  these  great  adAiintages.  The  annals  of  the 
first  half  centurj'  of  our  marine  will  probably  never 
be  re-written,  unless  by  some  compiler  from  this 
standard  and  complete  authority.  The  work  and — 
as  is  tiie  custom  in  America  if  a  book  be  unpopular — 
the  author  were  rudely  attacked  in  the  journals. 
Every  species  of  filth  which  ignorant  malignity  could 
invent  vna  showered  from  editorial  dbrmitories. 
The  chief  reason  for  this  vras  that  Mr.  Cooper  had 
ventured  to  award  well-deserved  praise  to  more  than 
one  of  the  gallant  officers  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Lake  Eric.  He  liad  deprived  the  brave  Perry  of  no 
single  leaf  of  the  laurels  that  so  well  graced  his 
brow's,  but  he  had  given  Elliott  the  meed  to  which  he 
was  entitled.  Elliott  was  and  is  an  unpopular  man ; 
Perry's  name  M^-as,  as  it  still  is,  dear  to  the  people ; 
*'  and  it  makes  no  dificrrrncc,"  said  one  of  Mr. 
Coopt?r's  critics,  "  whether  the  history  be  false  or 
true ;  the  country  has  for  certain  yeors  aequiesrtd  in 
a  particolur  judgment,  with  which  they  are  well 
enough  satisfied,  and  this  judgment  no  man  has  a  right 
to  disturb  I''  By  no  means!  if  it  be  to  challenge 
justice  to  an  unpopular  man.  We  have  neither  sj>ace 
nor  time  for  a  discussion  of  this  liattle ;  nor  indeed  is 
such  discussion  needed  at  this  late  day,  since  Mr. 
C<K)per's  Reply  to  Messrs.  Burgess,  Duer  and  Moc- 
kenzie  has  put  to  rest,  i>erfectly  and  forever,  every 
question  connected  with  it,  by  establishing  so  com- 
pletely the  truth  of  each  statement  in  the  Naval  His- 
tory as  to  induce  a  general  recantation  from  his  ene- 
mies. This  reply  is  a  demonstration^  and  Messrs. 
Burgess,  Duer,  Mackenzie,  and  their  aiders  and  abet- 
tors, have  laid  down  their  arms.  Beside  the  Na\'al 
History  Mr.  Cooper  has  WTitten  the  lives  of  the  most 
distinguislied  American  naval  commanders,  for  this 
magazine,  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  this  series  of 
biographies  issued  in  a  separate  and  more  convenient 
edition.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  contributions  to 
our  periodical  literature  have  been  more  widely  read, 
or  possessed  more  intrinsic  value. 

The  notice  I  have  given  of  Mr.  Cooper's  works  is 
brief,  because  the  space  allowed  to  me  is  limited ; 
but  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation,  in  conclusion,  to 
say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  American  literatore. 
Of  the  past — of  Edwards,  who  since  the  time  of 
Bacon  has  had  no  equal  among  metaphysicians,  of 


Franklin,  and  the  great  masters  in  theology,  in  legis- 
lation, in  art,  which  the  country  has  fumi.shed  from 
time  to  time,  I  say  nothing;  of  Channing,  of  Marsh, 
of  Allston,  of  Ware,  whose  death-bells  are  yet  ring- 
ing in  our  ears,  I  am  silent ;  I  point  to  the  living, 
and  claim  for  the  United  States  a  greater  array  of 
genius  and  talent  for  the  number  of  Anglo-Saxon 
inhabitants  they  contain,  than  England  herself  pos- 
sesses. I  know  the  general  and  disgraceful  ignorance 
among  Americans  of  our  o^ik  rapid  advancement 
and  present  high  condition ;  I  know  that  in  our  most 
"  respectable"  coteries  a  sort  of  puerile  twaddle  ob- 
tains, which,  even  in  England,  except  with  a  few 
whose  trade  it  is  to  abuse  this  country  on  all  occa- 
sions, would  induce  general  deri^^ion.  The  position 
assumed  is,  that  we  have  no  genius,  talent,  taste ;  that 
as  a  nation  we  are  practical  and  utilitarian ;  in  fine, 
that  we  have  no  literature  or  art.  In  reply  to  this,  I 
appeal  to  the  names  of  Cooper,  Irving,  Paulding, 
Bird  and  Hawthorne,  among  our  living  novelists ; 
of  Br)-ant,  Dana,  Hal  leek  and  Longfellow,  whom  it 
would  be  preposterous  to  say  arc  equaled  by  any 
four  cotemporary  poets  of  England ;  of  Prescott  and 
BancroH,  of  whom  Hullam,  Allison  and  INIahon  are 
the  only  rivals,  and  they  far  in  the  rear,  among 
British  historians ;  of  Stor)-,  Kent,  Webster,  Calhoun, 
and  many  others,  in  law  and  the  science  of  govern- 
ment; of  Brownson  and  Emerson  among  our  phi- 
losophical critics;  of  Beecher,  Barnes,  Cheever, 
Norton,  Spring,  McIK-aine,  Hopkins,  Wayland, 
Williams,  Tappan,  and  a  host  beside,  in  theology; 
of  Powers,  who  by  the  acclaim  of  Europe  is  the 
greatest  sculptor  now  in  the  world ;  of  Ininan,  Cole, 
Huntington,  Durand,  Leslie,  Sully  and  others,  consti- 
tuting a  list  of  painters  surpassed,  if  equaled,  by  those 
of  no  country  but  Geniiany ;  certainly  not  equaled  by 
the  living  painters  of  England. 

Here,  it  is  acknowledge<l,  there  are  obstacles  to  the 
progress  of  literature  and  art.  We  want  a  copyright 
law,  and  we  want  rich  and  liberal  men  to  patronize 
the  painter  and  the  sculptor.  In  America  genius 
must  be  its  own  reward.  But  the  numlx?r  who, 
despite  all  ol^stacles  and  discourugements,  have  won 
great  and  enduring  reputations  may  well  induce  ex- 
ultation. Few  have  done  so  much  for  the  American 
name  as  the  subject  of  this  article.  The  Frenchman, 
the  German,  the  Italian,  the  inhabitant  of  the  Penin- 
sula, speaks  of  our  republic  as  ''  the  land  of  Cooper,'* 
just  OS  he  turns  to  Greece  with  recollections  of  Ho- 
mer. A  prophet  is  without  reputation  in  his  own 
country.  Mr.  Cooper  is  less  read  in  the  United 
States  than  Harrison  Ainsworth ;  and  there  are  twenty 
copies  of  the  puerile  \'erses  of  Kirke  White  sold 
among  us  where  there  is  sold  one  copy  of  the  sublime 
poetry  of  William  Cullen  Bryant. 

The  portrait  published  with  this  notice,  though 
from  a  miniature  by  Blanchard,  one  of  the  best  artists 
in  his  line  in  the  Union,  and  engraved  by  Dodson, 
who  is  said  to  have  no  equal  as  an  engraver  of  htadt^ 
it  must  be  confessed  does  little  justice  to  Mr.  Cooper, 
though  it  is  more  like  him  than  any  of  the  many  pic- 
tures of  him  hitherto  engraved. 
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tnuuceikb  the  mdms,  bat  the  great  body  of  reading  per- 
■oni  are  alwaya  willing  to  obey  any  impolaea  which  a 
poet  has  the  facalty  to  excite.  If,  after  candidly  torren- 
dering  their  minds  to  him,  he  fails  to  impreee  or  inflaence 
them,  the  faalt  is  his,  not  theirs. 

A  few  extracts  will  enable  oar  readers  to  judge  both  of 
Mr.  Cranch^s  faults  and  beauties.  It  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  much  gentleness  and  melody  in  his  nature,  and 
that  most  of  what  he  writes  has  its  origin  in  his  "  heart- 
deeps.*'  The  mystical  sadness  diflVised  through  many  of 
his  poems  is  not  withoat  its  charm.  Tlie  delicacy  of  his 
mind,  though  it  sometimes  leads  him  into  prettiness,  is 
often  displayed  to  fine  elTect  in  subtile  fancies.  We  should 
estimate  him  as  a  man  who  had  lived  moch  with  bodu 
and  nature,  who  hod  "  experienced"  poetry,  who  felt  his 
"  heart  leap  up"  when  he  beheld  beauty  and  excellence, 
and  who,  with  original  tendencies  to  the  tender  and 
thoughtful,  had  not  escaped  being  occasionally  betrayed 
by  them  into  daintiness  and  effeminate  egotimn.  There  is 
little  muscle  and  bone  in  his  verse.  With  all  his  serioos- 
ness  of  purpose,  he  often  plays  with  his  thoughts,  and 
links  them  to  fancies  which  are  ingenious  without  being 
true  or  suggestive.  There  is  not  enough  manliness  in  the 
tone  and  temper  of  his  reflecticHis.  We  are  surprised  that 
a  study  of  the  writings  of  such  men  as  Carlyle  and  Emer- 
son— and  those  authors  Mr.  Cranch  has  evidently  studied— 
should  not  have  taught  him  more  force,  and  given  him  a 
keener  perception  of  the  ludicrous.  We  wish  he  had 
caught  more  of  their  spirit  and  leas  of  their  phrases.  Car- 
lyle growls,  and  Emerson  jeers,  at  many  things  in  life, 
but  neither  whine.  The  rough,  sinewy  energy  of  the 
first,  and  the  piercing  intellect  of  the  other,  preserve  them 
from  any  thing  which  looks  like  cant  or  feebleness.  They 
never  are  presented  in  the  attimde  of  elegant  souls, 
mourning  dolorously  over  their  lot,  and  wondering  that  all 
men  are  not  as  deliciously  miserable  as  themselves. 

In  a  little  poem  called  the  "Rainbow,"  Mr.  Cranch 
pursues  the  metaphor  of  a  flower  through  twelve  stanzas. 
He  addresses  the  rainbow  as  a  flower  of  the  skies, 

Springing  and  growing 

In  thy  garden  of  mist, 
Where  the  sun  hath  so  often 

The  thunder-cloud  kiised. 

And  his  notion  of  the  sun's  good-nature  is  conveyed  in  a 
curious  fancy,  which  deserves  note — 

The  clouds  are  all  weeping, 

But  ere  the  sim  sets, 
He  flinss  them  this  flower 

To  chase  their  regrets. 

A  little  further  down  he  calls  it  "  heaven's  son-flower," 
thus  letting  us  into  the  secret  that  the  whole  poem  had  its 
origin  in  a  not  very  felicitous  pun.  In  some  lines  to  the 
Aurora  Borealis,  we  have  more  of  this  metrical  botany : 

Beautiful  and  rare  Aurora, 

In  the  heavens  thou  art  their  Flora, 

Night-blooming  Cereus  of  the  sky. 

Ruse  of  Amaranthine  dye, 

Hyacinth  of  purple  light^ 

Or  their  Lily  clad  in  white ! 

With  a  similar  facility  of  crowding  fancies  one  upon 
another,  the  same  dney  appearance  is  also  addressed  as  a 

Blush  opon  the  cbeei  of  night, 
Posthumous,  unearthly  light. 
Dream  of  the  deep  sunken  sun, 
Beautiful  sleep-wmlking  one, 
Sister  of  the  moonlight  pale. 

Seeker  of  the  starrv  choir ! 
Lovely  opposition  fire ! 
Restless  roamar  of  tba  sky> 


In  a  little  poem  called  *<Endymion,"  the  ^^qaeenlj 
moon"  is  represented  as 

Walking  throogh  her  starred  tiUotm. 

This  is  degrading  the  heavens  lo  the  most  earthly  of 
earth's  things,  and  would  shock  an  atheist,  if  he  were  a 
man  of  imagination.    To  call  the  regions  of  immensity 

"  Studded  with  stars  unutterably  bright," 
a  starred  saloon^  is  not  defensible  even  on  the  plea  that 
rhyme  is  inexorable  in  its  demands  on  propriety. 

"  The  Ocean,"  suggested  by  a  passage  in  Wordsworth's 
great  Ode,  commences  with  a  difficult  question,  which  is 
answered  in  a  singular  way : 

Tell  me,  brother,  what  are  we  ? 
Spirits  bathing  inthe  ua 

OfDtity: 
Half  afloat  tuid  half  on  land. 
Wishing  much  to  leave  the  strand — 
Standing^  gazing  with  devotion. 
Yet  afraidto  trust  the  ocean — 

Such  are  we. 

Mr.  Cranch  here  speaks  confidently  for  the  human  race, 
and  his  dogmatic  "  such  are  we,"  should  be  scanned  with 
some  care.  Is  not  the  last  part  of  the  extract  a  Mmvtnir  of 
one  of  Dr.  Watts's  hymns?  We  have  a  distinct  recollec- 
tion of  timid  mortals  shrinking  from  passing  the  "  narrow" 
sea  of  death,  and  who  are  said 

"  To  liiwer  shivering  on  the  brink, 
Ana  fear  to  launch  away." 

Mr.  Emerson  has  a  fine  little  lyric  on  the  humble  bee. 
In  "Tield  Notes,"  Mr.  Cranch  tries  his  fancy  on  the  same 
subject,  and  vrith  considerable  success : 

These  shall  be  our  company. 

The  soliloquizing  bee 

Hath  no  need  uf  such  as  wc : 

We  will  let  him  wander  free : 

He  must  labor  hotly  yet, 

Ere  the  summer  sun  shall  set. 

Grumbliiig  little  merchant  luuii. 

Deft  Utilitarian, 

Dunning  all  the  idle  flowers, 

Short  to  him  must  be  the  hours. 

As  he  steereth  swiftly  over 

Fields  of  warm  sweet-scented  clover. 

Leave  him  to  his  own  delight, 

Little  insect  Benthamite : 

Idler  like  ourselves  alone 

Shall  we  woo  to  be  our  crone. 

The  following  extract  from  the  same  poem  is  flowing 
and  sweet,  and  has  much  meaning  for  the  initiated.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  New  England  transcendentalism 
will  recognize  in  it  an  old  acquaintance : 

Him  we  will  seek,  and  none  but  him 

Whose  inMrard  sense  hath  not  grown  dim ; 

Whose  soul  is  steeped  in  Nature's  linet. 

And  to  the  Universal  linked : 

Who  loves  the  beauteouM  Infinite 

With  deep  and  ever  new  delight, 

And  carrieth  where'er  he  goes 

The  inborn  sweetness  of  the  rose, 

The  perfume  as  of  Paradise ; 

The  talisman  above  ail  price ; 

The  optic  ^lass  that  Mrins  from  far 

The  meaning  of  the  utmost  star ; 

The  key  that  opes  the  golden  doors 

Where  earth  and  heaven  have  piled  their  stores ; 

Tht  magic  rii^— the  enchanter^s  wand, — 

The  title-deed  to  Wonder-land ; 

The  wisdojm  that  o'erlooketh  sense, 

The  clairvoyance  of  Innocence. 

In  a  piece  called  the  "  Aatumn  Stars,"  Mr.  Oraneh^ 
idea  of  the  sublime  is  very  well  embodied,  and  the  poem 
most  be  allowed  to  contain  many  forcible  images  and 
mach  poetio  feeling.  With  the  exception  of  "  We  are 
Spirits  Clad  in  Veils,*'  this  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of 
all  his  poams.    As  a  fkvorabla  speefansB,  however,  of  hk 
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pfjwcrs,  when  he  U  in  a  daring  mood,  we  give  the  fullow- 
ing  linen  on  '*  Niagara :" 

I  iiIimmI  within  a  viMon't  spell ; 

1  Miw,  1  heard.    The  liquid  thunder 
Wcta  iKMiring  to  it«  foanung  hell, 

And  it  foil, 

Kv»T,  ever  fell 
Into  the  invisible  abyM  that  opened  under. 

I  Mtond  upon  u  iincck  of  ground ; 

Deforu  niu  fell  a  iilorniy  ocean. 
I  wuN  like  a  captiv<«  bouiul ; 
And  nround 
A  uiiiverrte  of  •rnnid 
TrottbltHl  the  heavcim  with  ever-quivering  motion. 

Down,  down  forev«;r— down,  down  forever, 

Sonu'thiiig  fulling,  fulling,  fulling, 
Up,  up  fon'viT — up,  up  forever, 

UeMting  never, 

li<»ilinK  up  forever, 
Btetun  ('li)U(lit  Mliot  up  with  thunder«buntt»  appalling. 

A  tone  thittNinee  the  birih  of  niun, 
NVuit  Ui'ver  for  n  moment  broken, 
A  word  tliHt  xiuei*  the  world  began, 

And  wiiUTtt  ran 

Ilalli  KiHiken  ntill  to  ninn, — 
Of  QtKl  niul  of  Kternily  huth  •poken. 

Fimm-<'lt»utU  there  forever  ri«e 

With  a  rehtleiw  rmir  o'rrlKiiiing— > 
RainUtwit  HtiKtping  from  the  Hkies 

Clmrni  the  eye*, 

Ileauui'ul  tht'v  riMN 
Cht*«*ring  the  cataruetii  to  their  mighty  toiling. 

And  in  that  vii^iou,  tu  it  |>uiiM,Hl, 

Wu»  gathei'tHl  terror,  iK'uuty.  power  : 
And  «lill  when  nil  hni»  tied,  loo  ltu»,t, 

And  1  ttt  luAt  '  , 

Dream  v\  the  «lreainy  iuij>t, 
My  heart  !>  tail  when  lingering  on  that  hour. 

The  reader  v(  iho»e  )VH>uitf  ouunot  fiiil  to  do  justiee  to 
the  lu\urianee  of  .Mr.  (.'ranch'*  luney.  We  might  easily 
•ele<*t  K«>liiary  luu-st  \*(  great  boauiy,  and  i^oliiury  tint*s  of 
great  mUlitj,  in  Nvhioli  Uii>  facutt)  i.-*  muuiiottd.  The 
feeling,  ihruughout  the  V(>lumt\  i^  gonrrally  pun*,  delu-aie 
and  tender.  We  can  ei»ncei\c  oi  u  olaMi  of  j  or;»  iu». 
having  oK>:ie  im^ial  and  intol.reiuul  Mm(>uthy  \\  lUi  the 
author,  to  \\  Imin  the  lKK>k  would  tH>  a  pieusiuit  ivnqk;tiiion. 
But  we  fear  that  the  laek  «»f  nerve,  the  altstui-o  of  thai 
pt»wer  aiKl  ka^»\v'.l^^ge  whieh  are  e*Mifetrf»l  by  ihe  roujili 
disAMplme  «'f  the  w«»rid,  the  want  oi'  true  depth  and  in- 
tensity amid  all  the  show  of  "  inwardne>s."  will  prev«-nt 
ihe  vi'lume  ir»  m  \\  ainiug  s\mit:i'.hy  from  ilie  ji*  iieiality  of 
readeiH.  OI  i.ikmg  a  higu  ruiik  in  what  n  ea^lexi  >>  irun- 
areiuUnial"  litviature.  We  are  **>  well  pi«i*e\l.  Ik»w- 
ever,  uiih  the  i:«niiene««  uiul  |nnty  oi  nature  whu\i  are 
Wiiueo  > »  ''^j;i'«*'>  on  it;»  pagt*t<  that  we  suwerely  h*»|e 
that  ,\h  1  lar.ol.  wiii  detui  x\:\*  o\iniou  i>i;e  leM  \4  trie 
"  vul}:ur  wreath  of  fame"  he  **•  much  de«iU«e«;  and  if  ii 
ean  adTord  h:;:i  an\  »aii«i'aeUv«i,  we  are  (vrfeclly  willi.ig 
to  be  eaIU\l  l»)  hun  vuie  oi  the  ol:u»  of  "  e\>!d  criticjs" 
whi>»e  "  duli  j)k1  era^H^l  ^uie  u.iu  tiiiliu^  UKickery"  he  is 
tkV  mteUigeut  to  n«.>Uve. 


Crin.ya!  Kfst*\ .«  .»a  a  Fttr  Si<-  ««  Cy-mm<€ttii  tridk  tJkt  Hif- 

»ajki,^  iC«:.>  %,  A.  M.    /hvm^w,  H.  £    Wuitam*. 

The*e  e*»a>*  or.jc::-.a:\  aj^i-vareii  mthe  North  Americaji 
RoMevk.  Ht;J.  ;^i  v'h:.s>;;jka  Lj^jiiuiuer,  aitd  attnftcl<:«l  much 
aitti.Uv  n  (\«i  :Ut.:  k>!v«  xI  th.U(:l.i  and  tUa'^nv^aef  ra- 
ti r«M.  it  r;.i  r  >;L*',ev;#  are  lAV^^e  aiw  ;>.e  rrair.*ce:¥ie:j- 
!».*;>«  K«:i:,  r.v«-.i'>  ll\|x«4:i.\t  .  j  Ka^i:.  Cvh:»;.u  l\i.e>\ 
N*;>*i.**  r.*c\»,>;\.  :.-.c  I  .i..'^.  \f  T'.o. .»^\  aui  AlcLa- 
ph>».%->«  B«rvt.ey.  >i^  vj  S.;x  ..oe  jux:  IV  ii.cjt  tlx.-.v'^  Mr. 
Bv^kta  :i\.\«,  X4  i.-.e  w:«»c  **.  uul-.x  vi  fc:;:«,.,cv:Ma.  ai^ 
■•k^**  *<.<.**,  ju*;  ^  4."*v  *i»^  Ac»;:e  Uci  t^  ;ir  tusiory 


Kant,  Couain,  and  Berkeley,  are  especially  valuable,  bocli 
in  the  stateoicnt  and  examiiintion  of  the  ayateniA  of  those 
metaphysiciaua,  and  can  be  particularly  commended  to  the 
notice  of  such  as  wish  to  Itiarn  their  Leading  ideas  writboiu 
the  trouble  of  studying  the  original  works.  The  essay  on 
the  philosophy  of  Cousin  \a  by  far  the  ablest  and  uvMt 
critical  which  has  appeared  in  the  United  States  on  the 
brilliant  Frenchman.  Mr.  Bowen  has  dectected  many 
errors  of  fact  in  Cknisiu,  nod  trips  up  several  of  his  swiftest 
and  most  flasliiiig  generalizations.  The  keen,  searching, 
mereilew  analysis  applied  to  some  of  the  French  philoso- 
pher's most  cherished  principle*,  and  the  terseness  of 
style  in  which  it  is  conveyed,  are  admirable.  AAcr  ex- 
amining Cousbrs  theory  of  the  Deity,  which  asserli^.  that 
the  three  elements  of  pure  reason,  the  idea  of  the  finite, 
of  the  infinite,  and  their  relation,  ore  God  hiino^'lf,  Mr. 
Bowen  concludes  with  this  forcible  protest :  '*  For  our- 
selvetf,  we  want  words  to  express  our  indignution  against 
this  impi«>us  Harlequinade  of  words — this  mode  of  binding 
together  three  dry  sticks  of  abstract  ideas,  and  then  bap- 
tizing the  miserable  fagot  ui  Gud.'^  The  essays  on  the 
(x)uiiection  of  theology  with  metaphysics,  although  they 
contain  many  principles  I'roin  which  we  altogether  dissent, 
are  replete  with  knowledge,  st.)uiid  sturdy  reasiming,  and 
felicitous  expression.  At  a  periixl  like  the  present,  when 
every  body  is  engaged  m  ''  putting  his  faith  ou  a  phik«o- 
phical  basis,"  dogmatizing  ou  the  holiest  and  nxwt  im- 
portant theme.'i,  and  asserting  for  every  crotchet  and  thin 
iiKirscl  of  nonsense  that  enter  his  head  the  authority  of 
pure  reason,  these  esaays  arc  likely  to  do  good.  Many 
periwnis  seem  to  tliiidi  tliat  metaphysics  come  by  nature, 
and  bad  metaphysics  certainly  di.>,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  samples  presented  by  the  champions  of  the  dogma; 
I'or  truly  they  bear  no  evidence  of  an  educated  undersiaial- 
iui;.  and  are  as  luilurul  as  prejudice,  egotism,  and  f«H>lisb- 
ness  (*au  make  them. 

.Most  oi  these  ess;tys  cmr.ain  valuable  digej*t#  of  philoso- 
phical sy>(eiu.-,  «'>>nde:i.»ed  to  lite  suuiliest  coin^iasi!'  ei;>u»LS- 
lent  with  e!earue>a',  and  expre>>t«.l  wnh  grtat  luree  and 
ilireotnev-*  if  siyli'.  Tfje  la'.K^r  and  inteKecl  r*^tjuired  m 
domg  thi*  we!I.  <*an  »»iuy  be  apprenaied  by  th<ise  wh^ 
have  expeneiuwl  iho  dimculty  of  the  task,  ii  requires 
clearness  o(  pereepii'ii.  an  iniimaie  acquai:;laiice  wnih 
the  suf'ieoi.  great  cauiicn  in  the  *e!eeiioii  oi  \fc-i'rvls,  grral 
eroniMKy  in  ihe  u>e  of  w^rds.  In  *L.'Wiiig  the  CMjine\-H>  t: 
of  oiie  pl.i:i>5^>[»l::eul  s\>:eiu  wilii  au  •ibcr;  il.c  rise,  pro- 
iire>>  and  ui»  ;:iie,  and  reappearance  oi  nteiaphyMcal 
oi<iiii>ii:s;  ;*;t;r  i:j  >v:;r.eaiion  m  i!:nerr::i  c-'U:.:r»«r*  aiul 
pen>is;  tVcir  mritur.i.'e  u\\n\  dejiartn.tiits  of  <:i  iw-edce 
with  wiiuh  I'-ey  sotm  di»*'<'imecied;  i:i  uii  w..ic:i  rcliics 
to  ilieir  hi>tory  a:rd  iiiriaence.  .Mr.  B«.»u-ea  i»  ve'v  al>.e 
H.ssiY.e  i»  wrii  adapted  for  hi*  pur p***^? — (^'i.itcJ.  terse, 
fanii.ijir  hikI  vigt.^nms.  He  iV>is  ii-'t  uv:,tw  ittv  evASipie 
oi  many  qaiie  i^ipular  wruers  ou  siuaiar  subjecuL  m  tail- 
ing vtr\  S  Idly  y'i  what  he  ii.iriHl^  to  prx-ve.  ai:d  e*oa,ii^ 
in  a  cl.ud  vf  Wi  rds  w'uea  he  c  -me*  to  the  tLli^  wbici  u 
to  I*  i'rv»\  i"d.  He  give*  ;ai  al<»;nic:  of  a  system.  :hcu  Kii- 
jects  II  :.^  «cve:e  e\jia.inatKHi.  ai«l  leavts  tXie  rr^cr  t. 
judge  t<:wee:;  ::.«  two 

Mr.  Bi.'wiea  is  ;;  ^  ;ra:.sot:>Ieuiali»t.  at  !easx  ia  the  ci:d- 
m.  a  ir.ea::i.4g  of  the  Term.  H^  «.>;^«4Ln\^.  ..icre-i.  ;o  li* 
n:ys:KaL  ^.iaci^ery  w..:v:h  (wbscs  ..ij^cr  :i^:  •-^•^  --    kcc- 


tiiues  A.kirT ie^^  Lm! 
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;as!e.  Bu:  w:  o^ii  eas..y  uiaierKJoik:  bc-w  iL:*  c«.^^-i  ar-je, 
m  the  ::a:::rji  lisw^Ae  if  a  tiai^v  'j-:v-r5tA.*i...c  v.-  ti* 
ccvjcleii  n:aw»^»c.  .-.«»  ai:^  i^-.h     ia-  r-^  ^{'  -^e  <., 
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With  bow  or  gun  't  is  the  very  deuce  and  all  to 
shoot  a  running  buffalo  from  the  back  of  a  horse  that 
shie9. 

**  Sheer*— my  good  sir,  write  sheers." 

"  I  'II  do  no  such  thing.  Shear,  which  is  the  word 
you  mean,  is  a  sea-phrase.  I  am  talking  *  horse,*  and 
the  noble  animal  has  a  lingo  of  his  own — ^why 
should  n't  he  as  well  as  a  ship?'*  [Vide  *  shy,*  n«u/. 
verb.  Lex.  Equ."] 

I  repeat,  't  is  the  deucedest  hard  thing  in  the  world 
to  make  a  good  flying  shot  with  any  thing  but  a  pistol 
from  the  back  of  a  horse  that  ahiea. 

The  best  prairie  men  that  were  ever  in  garrison  at 
Fort  Gibson  know  this  well.  For  some  of  these 
dashing  officers,  foi^tful  wholly  that  their  necks  be- 
longed to  Uncle  Sam,  have  periled  them  too  often  in 
the  experiment.  But  that  painful  afiair  of  young 
*'  Humming  Bird,'*  the  famous  Comanche  rider,  it  is 
hoped,  put  an  end  forever  to  such  fool-hardiness. 

*'  The  Humming  Bird,"  if  I  mistake  not,  was  one 
of  the  hostages  taken  by  Col.  Dodge  when  he  swept 
the  base  of  the  mountains  with  the  first  dragoons,  in 
the  sickly  summer  of  *34.  I  have  often  wondered 
that  Catlin,  who  went  out  with  that  party,  did  not 
take  a  portrait  of  this  gallant  and  pretty  fellow.  He 
it  w^as,  unless  I  am  again  in  error,  who  succeeded  at 
last  in  capturing  that  celebrated  white  horse  which 
so  long  led  the  wild  troops  of  the  southwestern 
prairies,  and  for  which,  if  taken  uninjured,  such  large 
rewards  were  oflfered  along  that  frontier.  l!lie  Hum- 
ming Bird  has  always  been  thou^t  to  have  captured 
him  finally  by  some  device  of  Indian  cunning,  and 
not  by  the  ordinary  use  of  the  lasso.  Poor  fellow, 
he  himself,  though  naturally  an  amiable  youth,  showed 
his  temper  ungovernable  enough  at  the  one  or  two 
attempts  which  were  made  to  restrain  his  own  wild 
nature.  Why  had  he  not  the  thought  to  leave  this  un- 
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tamable  kindred  spirit  of  the  prairies  as  free  as  he 
himself  would  be  ? 

Yet,  had  it  been  so,  I  should  have  had  no  story  to 
tell  here,  nor  would  Darley's  admirable  picture  of  a 
disunited  horseman  have  ever  graced  the  classic 
pages  of  **  Graham." 

*'  Hummie,"  said  Captain  B —  to  the  Indian  when 
he  first  brought  in  the  noble  steed  to  the  garrison, 
"  't  is  a  foolish  talk,  Hummie,  to  think  of  sending 
that  mustang  into  the  settlements  for  a  purchaser.  I 
will  give  you  half  that  you  ask  for  him  and  throw  one 
of  my  double  barrels  into  the  bargain,  if  you  will 
first  kill  a  bufialo  from  his  back  without  his  throw- 
ing you.'* 

The  Indian  smiled  in  derision  at  the  idea  of  any 
horse  unseating  him ;  but  at  the  same  time  his  bar- 
barian vanity  was  not  proof  against  the  implied 
doubt  of  his  horsemanship.  Captain  B —  only  wished 
to  ascertain  the  quality  of  the  animal  of  which  he 
wished  to  become  the  purchaser.  But  ''  The  Hum- 
ming Bird,"  with  that  selfism  which  is  always  par- 
donable in  the  untutored,  construed  the  proposition 
only  as  referring  to  himself. 

"  Let  the  Long  Knife,"  said  he,  "  gallop  this  mus- 
tang but  once  past  that  bufialo  hide  that  is  drying 
yonder  in  the  sun,  and  if  he  does  not  kiss  his  mother, 
I  will  try  what  I  can  do  upon  another  skin  with  a 
running  buffiilo  inside  of  it." 

"Good,  good,"  exclaimed  a  dozen  voices,  while 
Captain  B — ,  laughing  good-naturedly,  prepared  at 
once  to  take  up  the  Indian's  challenge. 

"  Hummie,"  said  he,  when  his  servant  had  brought 
out  his  saddle  and  bridle,  "you  handle  horses  so  much 
better  than  a  white  man  it  will  be  no  trouble  for  you 
to  put  these  things  upon  that  restive  devil." 

The  Indian  smiled  grimly  at  the  compliment,  and, 
notwithstanding  tbefurious  plunging  of  the  wild-hone, 
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succeeded,  by  the  aid  of  a  soldier  v/ho  held  his  head 
the  while,  in  fairly  saddling  him. 

"Grood  thing:  to  save  horse — bad  thing  to  save 
rider,"  he  muttered,  striking  his  hand  on  the  saddle 
when  all  was  ready. 

B —  then,  who  was  a  capital  horseman,  af)er  first 
examining  the  adjustments  with  a  quick  and  practiced 
eye,  leaped  lightly  into  the  saddle.  The  Indian,  who 
stood  at  the  bits  the  while,  instantly  gave  him  his 
head ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
cool  pliancy  with  which  B —  forthwith  initiated  the 
virgin  mouth  of  the  unbroken  horse  into  the  gentle 
mysteries  of  curb  and  snaffle.  His  object,  however, 
was  not  to  break  him,  but  merely  to  get  the  horse 
well  in  hand  before  attempting  to  put  him  to  any 
work  that  might  require  the  use  of  the  spur.  The 
Humming  Bird  looked  on  with  the  most  earnest  ex- 
pression of  gratified  admiration  at  this  kindly  but 
firm  handling  of  his  noble  steed.  And  now,  aAer 
making  a  considerable  sweep  in  the  prairie,  B — ,  in 
galloping  back  toward  the  group  of  lookers  on,  turned 
the  foaming  horse  suddenly  toward  the  scantling 
where  hung  the  raw  bison  hide  of  which  the  Indian 
had  already  spoken.  A  slight  hillock  intervened  be- 
tween  the  on-coming  horse  and  the  low  frame- work 
against  which  the  skin  was  stretched.  The  animal 
seemed  to  smell  it,  however,  and,  snorting,  tossed 
his  head,  but  whether  in  fear  or  anger  it  mattered  not 
with  such  a  horseman  as  B — ,  for  a  stroke  of  the  spur 
sent  him  fon;('ard  with  a  furious  leap  on  the  instant, 
and  the  third  Ixiund  brought  him  immediately  upon 
the  object  of  his  aversion.  A  cloud  of  dust  shut  both 
horse  and  rider  from  view  at  that  very  moment,  but 
when  it  had  subsided  on  the  next  moment,  there  sat 
Captain  B —  as  much  a  part  of  the  horse  as  ever. 

"  I  have  no  idea  of  breaking:  the  fellow's  horse  for 
him,"  said  he,  riding  up  to  the  group,  *'  but  it 's  odd 
that  so  intelligent  an  Indian  can't  see  the  diflerence 
between  the  skill  of  a  mere  stable-bi>y  in  keeping  his 
seat  at  a  trial  like  this,  and  that  of  shooting  game -in 
one  direction  from  the  saddle  when  your  horse  is 
running  another." 

"  How  the  deuce  is  that,  B —  ?"  said  a  young  officer. 

"  Why,  man,  if  your  horse  on  the  full  jump  shies 
to  the  oflrside  while  you  are  busy  with  your  fire-arms 
on  the  near-side,  do  n*t  you  see  you  must  be  disuuUed 
on  the  instant  ?" 

"  *  Disunited  ?'  Explain  the  word,  if  you  please, 
for  the  benefit  of  coimtr\'  members?" 

"  That  I  -11  do,  my  dear  fellow,  whene\*er  you  can 
tell  how  you  perform  that  feat  of  yours  of  placing  a 
julep  within  the  rim  of  a  hoop  and  swing  it  around 
your  head,  not  only  without  shivering  the  glass,  but 
without  turning  a  leaf  of  the  mint,  or  spilling  of  the 
ice  or  liquor." 

**  The  julep  keeps  its  place  from  centripetal  attrac- 
tion." 

**  Well,  the  horseman  leaves  his  from  centrifugal 
repulsion." 

**  Not  at  all — not  necessarily,  I  mean — not  inevita- 
bly. The  julep  is  inanimate  and  quiescent,  but  the 
horseman  is  a  living  and  pliable  Ixxly,  and  can  change 
his  positicm  and  form  a  new  relatioa  with  his  horse 


on  the  instant,  and  if  what  you  say  really  were  tme, 
we  should  be  able  to  trace  the  principle  constantly  in 
the  battle-pieces  of  the  old  painters." 

"  I  've  never  been  much  Elast,"  said  B — ,  modestly, 
"  and,  except  the  engraving  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  which  hangs  up  in  my  quarters,  I  have  never 
seen  much  of  pictures  of  any  kind,  except  those  that 
sporting  Yorker  gives  us  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Times ; 
but  I  'd  stop  my  subscription  quick  enough  if,  instead 
of  his  new  portraits  of  horses,  one  wants  to  know 
about,  he  re-vamps  things  that  lie  against  truth  and  na- 
ture {tom.  those  old  painters.  Why,  I  saw  one  of  those 
old  paintings  once  in  a  traveling  museum  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, in  which  Indians  were  represented  as  having 
woolly  beads,  like  negroes.  How  can  you  trust  fellows 
to  paint  horses  who  'd  lie  about  men  in  that  way?" 

"An  old  painting  in  a  floating  museum  on  the 
Mississippi?"  cried  the  young  and  accomplished 
West-Pointer,  in  perfect  dismay  at  the  simplicity  of 
his  superior. 

"  Yes— an  old  painting — old  enough  too,  I  can  tell 
you,  for  all  the  frame-gilding  was  as  black  as  my  hat, 
and  the  picture  itself  looked  as  if  time  had  been  stain- 
ing it  with  tobacco  juice  ever  since  the  first  plant  wis 
raised  in  the  James  River  Colony.** 

"  A  painting  by  an  old  master  ?**  repeated  the  youth, 
not  yet  recovering  himself. 

"Faith,  man,  I  didn't  trouble  myself  to  find  out 
who  it  was  by.  It  veas  old  itself  and  it  belonged  to 
an  old  master,  but  it  might  have  been  painted  by  one 
of  his  grandfather's  niggers  for  aught  I  know.** 

A  sudden  exclamation  from  The  Humming  Bird 
cut  short  this  important  episodical  discussion.  The 
officers  looked  afar,  and,  after  gazing  intently  a  few 
moments,  a  faint  streak  of  amber-colored  cloud  was 
seen  edging  the  farthest  bourn  of  the  prairie.** 

"  A  band  of  bufialo  I"  was  the  general  joyful  cry. 

"  Impossible !  It  cannot  be.  Saddle  my  horse  in- 
stantly," said  Captain  B — .  "It  cannot  be,  bo}-». 
for  unusually  near  to  the  post  as  they  have  ranged 
this  season,  this  is  too  good  luck  for  us.  Yet  that 
dust  is  too  heavy  for  a  trading  caravan.  What  says 
The  Humming  Bird?" 

The  young  chief  had  already  torn  oflf  the  civilized 
equipments  from  his  white  charger,  upon  whose  back 
he  now  flung  himself  before  replying,  and  cast  his 
peering  gaze  far  ofl*  into  the  prairie. 

"  Speak  up,  Indian,"  cried  B — ,  with  some  impa- 
tience.   "  What  sees  The  Hununing  Bird  ?*» 

"  He  sees  Captain  B— *s  double-barrel  gun  in  his 
o^i-n  wigwam,  and  plenty  of  bufiS&lo  meat  for  the 
soldiers  before  sunset'* 

"  Mount  and  follow,  boy,**  shouted  B— .  "  I  want 
to  keep  as  near  this  white  stallion  as  he  '11  let  me,  to 
see  how  he  does  his  work  upon  a  first  trial.*' 

The  Indian  had  already  given  his  wild-horse  the 
rein,  and  with  rival  fleetness  the  w^ll-mounted  cap- 
tain came  botmding  upon  the  track  of  The  Humming 
Bird.  The  latter  turned  but  once  on  his  cnipper  to 
speak,  or  rather  to  motion  to  the  captain.  The  Indian, 
it  seemed,  had  first  selected  a  remarkably  fine  heifer 
from  the  bison  herd;  and  B —  thought  afterwaid, 
when  he  now  struck  ofiT  aAer  a  toi^  old  bull  who 
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broke  into  view  from  a  marshy  spot  of  reeds  in  the 
prairie,  that  The  Hiumning  Bird  wished  to  indicate 
to  him  that,  while  the  meat  of  the  heifer  was  best 
worth  securing,  a  feeling  of  something  like  chivalry 
impelled  him  to  make  the  proposed  trial  of  his  horse 
upon  a  leader  of  the  l^rd. 

The  other  white  htmters  had  by  this  time  begun  to 
take  a  part  in  the  chase.  The  band  of  buflalq^  was 
broken  up  by  their  diflerent  charges,  and  rushed  wildly 
in  every  direction.  But  still,  amid  all  the  confusion 
of  the  herd,  The  Humming  Bird,  though  wheeling 
and  turning  incessantly,  kept  closely  in  the  track  of 
the  formidable  bull  he  had  selected  for  his  quarry. 
Thrice  and  again  had  he  bent  his  bow  and  drawn  the 
arrow  to  its  bead  to  pierce  him,  but  each  time,  with 
true  Indian  economy  in  the  use  of  that  missive,  he 
liad  withheld  the  shaft,  in  the  hope  of  a  more  surely 
vital  aim.  Again  he  came  back  to  the  same  reedy 
ground  from  which  he  had  first  stirred  his  proposed 
victim,  and  his  gallant  horse,  though  as  yet  by  no 
means  wearied,  seemed  to  have  his  fire  somewhat 
turned  by  pressing  through  the  marshy  soil.  And 
now  tlic  square  chaso-tool  with  which  he  has  cloven 
the  cane-brakes  brings  him  side  by  side  with  the 


clumsy-galloping  bison,  who,  with  a  final  bound,  has 
just  escaped  from  its  entangl^nents.  But  he  too 
seems  to  gather  fresh  vigor  from  touching  the  firm 
soil,  and  even  in  that  last  leap  to  extricate  himself  he 
bends  his  head  low  as  if  now  about  to  become  in  turn 
the  assailant.  That  half-turning  movement  deter- 
mined the  shot  of  The  Hununing  Bird.  Never  aim 
was  better  taken — never  man  more  skillful  twanged 
a  bowstring — never  limbs  more  supple  pressed  the 
flanks  of  rushing  courser ;  and  had  but  the  horse  still 
kept  his  direct  and  onward  motion — ^had  he  but 
swerved  fr<xn  it  only  a  moment  Bocmer — a  moment 
later — ^had  an  instant,  a  breath  of  time  intervened  ere 
he  started  so  with  terror— checked  and  swerved  at  a 
new  and  comparatively  remote  cause  of  alarm  from 
the  licrd  that  he  seemed  for  the  first  time  to  discover 
rushing  toward  him  on  the  right — the  young  Hum- 
ming Bird  had  never  been  hurled  like  a  stone  from  a 
catapult  upon  the  deadly  horns  of  that  bison.  Yet 
his  arrow  must  have  done  its  work  very  thoroughly, 
if  it  be  true  that  Captain  B — ,  in  telling  this  story  oC 
the  unfortunate  "  disunited  horseman,"  always  says 
that  he  found  both  hunter  and  quarry  mingling  their 
gore  and  lying  dead  on  the  prairie  together. 


THE    TWO    SPIRITS. 


BY  ALICE  HEH^'ET. 


Tetehe  roam  upon  the  earth 

Two  spirit*,  side  by  side ; 
One  is  a  maiden  fair  and  bright. 
With  blooming  cheeks  and  eyes  of  light 

And  step  of  conscious  pride. 

The  joy  her  presence  brings 

To  every  thing  that  lives 
Declares  her  name,  beloved  Health ; 
More  precious  far  than  fame  or  wealth 

The  boon  her  right  hand  gives. 

Near  her  there  glides  a  form. 

With  faltering  steps  and  slow, 
Her  cheeks  are  pale,  and  dimmed  her  eyes, 
And  from  her  breast  brexik  heavy  sighs 

That  tell  of  pain  and  wo. 

And  by  the  sunken  cheek, 

And  by  the  bending  frame, 
And  by  the  dread  and  fear  which  fell 
At  her  approach,  I  knew  her  well, 

Disease^  her  niournful  name. 

Still  beamed  from  her  blue  eye 

A  mild  and  gentle  ray, 
Which  said—"  Thongh  stem  my  mission  be, 
Yet  tender  love  and  charity 

Attend  roe  on  my  way.*' 

Gently  she  took  ray  hand 

And  said — "  I'll  be  thy  guide. 
Follow  upon  my  clouded  way 
And  I  will  leach  thy  heart  to-day 

The  leMon  health  denied." 

We  found  a  palace  home 
Whence  love  and  peace  had  flown, 


Where  bitter  words  and  bitter  strife 
Had  long  since  parted  husband,  wife, 
And  discord  reigned  alone. 

There,  with  a  noiseless  step. 

My  pale  companion  stole, 
Her  fevered  hand  she  gently  laid 
Upon  the  husband'!*  brow,  and  bade 

Fiercely  the  life-blood  roll. 

A  raging  fever  bowed 

His  strong  and  manly  form, 
TPhe  wife  bent  o'er  his  couch  of  pain, 
While  to  her  heart  flowed  back  again 

Love's  tide,  imchecked  and  warm. 

Then  faithful  memory  brought 

From  out  the  mournful  past 
Each  vow  of  changeless  love  through  life, 
Each  blighting  word,  each  bitter  strife. 

Which  chilled  that  love  at  last. 

Then  with  a  throbbing  heart, 

With  many  a  deep-felt  tear, 
Were  spoken  words  whose  healing  power 
Could  brighten  e'en  that  gloomy  boor, 

When  death  seemed  hov'ring  near. 

Sickness  her  work  had  done, 

Her  mission  had  fullfiUed, 
Then  Health  approached  with  balmy  breath, 
Banished  the  forms  of  Pain  and  Death, 

The  raging  fever  stilled. 

Within  the  peacefuhhome 
Love's  flower  bloomed  out  again ; 

And  thus  does  Sickness  often  prove 

A  messenger  of  peace  and  love 
When  Health  has  smiled  in  vain. 


MURAD    THE    WISE. 


BT  JAIOU  K.  PAVLDUrO,  AUTHOR  OP  "  THB  DTTTCHMAlf's  PIKX-SIDB,"  ETC. 


Whxii  the  mighty  Othman,  one  of  the  most  illtis- 
trious  of  all  the  successors  of  Mahomet,  swayed  the 
0O6pCre  of  the  Ottomites,  there  dwelt  in  the  city  of 
BrouBsa,  the  greatest  in  all  Asia  Minor,  a  person 
(Balled  Morad  the  Wise,  who  had  established  a  great 
reputation  by  studying  the  Koran,  devoting  himself  to 
the  happiness  of  all  tnie  Mussuhnans,  and  persecuting 
the  Christian  dogs  without  mercy. 

Being  rich  and  childless,  he  devoted  a  great  portion 
of  his  wealth  to  relieving  the  necessities  of  the  poor, 
always  excepting  the  Jews,  the  Christians,  and  the 
followers  of  Ali,  for  he  was  an  orthodox  believer  and 
never  failed  to  inquire  into  a  man's  religious  opinions 
before  administering  to  his  distresses.  Nay,  he 
carried  his  benevolence  so  far  as  to  include  irrational 
animals,  and  created  two  extensive  hospitals,  one  for 
cats,  another  for  dogs,  which  were  lodged  and  fed  by 
thousands  in  these  asylums,  to  the  great  annoyance 
of  the  neighborhood,  which  was  nightly  disturbed  by 
their  howling  and  catterwauling.  The  consequence 
was,  these  animals  increased  to  such  a  degree  under 
the  patronage  of  Murad,  that  they  became  a  great 
nuisance  in  the  city,  the  dogs  barking,  howling,  and 
thieving  during  the  day,  and  the  cats  mewing, 
screaming,  and  hissing  by  night  in  a  most  egregious 
and  disreputable  manner. 

The  city  of  Broussa  is  delightfully  .situated,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Ol}'mpa««,  where,  in  the  balmy  days  of 
Grecian  mythology,  Jupiter  held  his  court,  according 
to  Homer,  who  was  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  or  of  the 
neighboring  Isle  of  Scios.  But  even  gods  have  their 
day;  the  domes  and  minarets  of  the  faithful  have 
superseded  the  altars  of  Paganism,  and  Mahomet 
now  reigns  supreme  where  Jupiter  once  launche<l  his 
thunderbolts,  A  thousand  crj-stal  springs  gush  forth 
from  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  forming  the  sources 
of  little  streams  that  murmur,  and  dash,  and  foam 
through  its  recesses,  on  their  way  to  the  city,  where 
they  diffiu^e  through  the  streets  a  grateful,  refreshing 
coolness,  and  supply  the  cleanly  Mussulman  with 
water  for  those  frequent  ablutions,  which,  while  puri- 
fying his  body,  he  imagines,  render  it  more  worthy 
to  approach  the  altar  of  Allah — the  principal  spring 
issues  from  a  deep,  shady  glen,  about  half  way  up  the 
mountain,  and  supplies  a  stream  sufficent  to  turn  a 
mill,  if  such  a  luxury  were  known  among  the  Turks, 
and  which  is  conducted  to  the  city  through  a  channel 
lined  with  marble,  whence  it  spreads  itself  in  all  di- 
rections through  lesser  conduits.  Three  hundred 
stately  mosques,  whose  demes  and  minarets  ascend 
from  groves  of  mulberry  trees,  adorn  the  city  and  its 
environs,  and  it  is  by  the  side  of  these  cooling  streams 
and  fountains  that  the  indolent,  luxurious  Mussulman 
every  day  indulges  in  smoking  his  pipe,  while  he 


luxuriates  in  that  delightful  interregnimi  of  the  mind, 
between  sleeping  and  waking,  so  dear  to  the  Oriental 
epicure,  so  little  known  to  the  ever  restless  sodl  of 
the  inhabitant  of  the  West,  where  life  is  one  never 
ceasing  feverish  struggle  of  body  or  mind  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave. 

Murad  the  Wise  was  accustomed  to  spend  a  por- 
tion of  his  time,  seated  cross-le^i^^,  smoking  his 
long  pipe  by  the  side  of  the  deep  spring  up  the  moun- 
tain, buried  in  contemplation.  At  such  times,  his 
thoughts  would  frequently  revert  to  the  nature  and 
condition  of  man,  so  full  of  inequalities  Imd  contra- 
dictions apparently  irreconcilable  with  the  wisdom, 
justice,  and  mercy  of  Providence.  "  Mashallah !" 
would  he  say  to  himself,  "  why  is  it  that  so  small  a 
portion  of  mankind  are  rolling  in  wealth,  and  enjoy- 
ing all  the  sweets  of  luxury,  dignities,  honor  and 
power,  while  the  mighty  mass  of  the  human  race  may 
be  said  only  to  be  preserved  from  starvation  by  per* 
petual  labor  and  perpetual  saving  ?  Why  is  it  that  a 
few  enjoy  every  thing  without  toil,  and  the  many  so 
little,  though  they  work  from  morning  till  night? 
Why  are  the  mind  and  body  of  the  slave  equally  sub- 
jected to  the  will  of  his  master,  while  the  master  can 
do  as  he  lists,  and  go  whither  he  pleases  ?  And  why, 
O !  Allah !  is  it  that  while  one  is  surfeited  with  all  the 
delicacies  that  pamper  the  senses,  thousands,  yea, 
millions,  are  suflering  for  lack  of  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life  ?  Surely,  surely  the  blessings  of  Provi- 
dence are  unequally  distributed.  Methinks,  were  I  to 
create  a  world,  I  would  order  things  otherwise,  and 
secure  to  ray  fellow  creatures,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Jews,  the  Christians,  and  the  detestable  follower* 
of  Ali,  a  more  equal  difTnsion  of  happiness." 

Saying,  or  rather  thinking  this,  Murad  the  Wise 
fell  into  a  state  of  profound  abstraction,  during  which 
his  mind  was  deeply  occupied  in  the  construction  of 
a  world  in  which  the  enjoyments  of  life  should  be 
equally^  distributed  to  all,  and  had  almost  completely 
adjusted  its  parts  to  his  own  satisfaction,  when  he 
was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  intrusion  of  an  aged, 
yet  majestic  figure,  with  lustrous  eyes,  and  a  long 
white  beard  sweeping  over  his  bosom,  who  came  and 
sat  down  beside  him.  Murad  felt  at  first  somewhat 
indignant  at  this  interruption,  but,  looking  steadfastly 
in  the  face  of  the  old  man,  he  saw  something  there 
that  at  once  repressed  any  expression  of  discontent. 
After  a  momentary  silence,  the  stranger  thus  ad> 
dressed  him : 

"Thou  seemest  engaged  in  deep  contemplation. 
What  art  thou  thinking  of,  Murad?'* 

•*  Murad !"  exclaimed  the  other ;  "  that  is  indeed 
my  name,  but  how  came  it  known  to  thee,  whom  I 
never  saw  before?" 
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"  Is  not  Murad  the  Wise  known  to  thousands,  yea, 
tens  of  thousands  whom  he  knows  not  himself?^'  an- 
swered the  old  man.  *'  Is  he  not  renowned  for  his 
beneficence  ?  Is  he  not  the  benefactor  of  the  poor, 
the  assuager  of  misery,  the  redresser  of  wrongs,  and 
the  friend  not  only  of  the  human  race,  but  of  the 
dumb  beasts,  who  have  none  other  but  him  ?  Who 
in  all  Broussa,  nay,  who  in  all  Asia  Minor  is  ignorant 
of  the  name  of  Murad  the  Wise?  But  may  I  again 
ask  what  thou  art  thinking  of  so  deeply,  that  I  may 
share  in  the  contemplations  of  wisdom  ?" 

The  heart  of  Murad  was,  unknown  to  himself, 
deeply  infected  with  vanity  and  pride,  and  he  rather 
sought  their  gratification  in  his  charities,  than  that  of 
a  pure  benevolence.  The  praises  of  the  venerable 
old  man  were  delightful  to  his  ear,  and,  puffed  up 
with  vain  conceit,  he  straightway  unfoldcKl  to  him 
the  subject  of  his  thoughts,  forgetful  he  was  but  a 
worm,  impiously  scanning  the  secret  purposes  of  his 
Creator.  As  he  proceeded  with  his  plan  of  a  new 
world,  designed  to  remedy  the  inequalities  of  man- 
kind, and  produce  a  universal  difiusion  of  happiness, 
an  almost  imperceptible  smile,  not  of  scorn  but  pity, 
flitted  across  the  pale,  seamed  face  of  the  stranger, 
who,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  detail,  arose  and  disap- 
peared, leaving  Murad  mortified  and  ofifended  at  his 
abrupt  departure. 

He  had  scarcely  gone  when  a  slave  bearing  a 
water-jar  came  and  set  it  down,  and  began  weeping 
and  C(xnplaining  in  a  doleful  voice,  accompanied  by 
gestures  of  sorrow  and  despair.  Murad  approached 
him,  and,  in  words  of  deep  conmiiseration,  asked 
the  cau;>e  of  his  sorrows. 

''  Am  I  not  a  slave?"  cried  he,  in  tones  of  mingled 
grief  and  indignation.  "  Is  not  my  body  subjected  to 
the  absolute  will  of  another,  and  my  soul  bound  in 
chains  ?  Am  I  not  restricted  in  going  and  coming, 
in  eating  and  drinking,  in  sleeping  and  waking,  in 
doing  and  refraining,  whatever  may  be  my  inclina- 
tions or  my  necessities?  Alas!  why  did  Allah  give 
me  a  will  of  my  own  since  it  is  never  to  be  gratified?" 

'^  To  whom  dost  thou  belong?"  asked  Murad. 

"  To  the  son  of  the  Bashaw  of  Natolias." 

' '  Be  comforted.  I  will  purchase  thee  of  thy  master, 
and  thou  shalt  be  free  to  go  where  thou  wilt,  and  do 
according  to  thy  pleasure." 

The  gratified  slave  fell  at  his  feet  and  kissed  them. 
Then  he  filled  his  jar  with  water,  and  tripped  away 
rejoicing  in  the  hope  of  soon  being  free.  Murad  re- 
mained on  the  spot,  solacing  himself  with  the  con- 
templation of  his  own  benevolence,  and  was  more 
than  ever  pleased  with  his  new  world,  in  which  he 
had  entirely  abolished  slavery.  He  was  soon,  how- 
ever, interrupted  by  the  approach  of  a  youth,  who 
came  staggering  with  faltering  steps,  his  face  pale 
and  emaciated,  his  eyes  dim  and  sunken,  and  his 
whole  appearance  indicating  a  premature  old  age, 
brought  on  by  disease  or  dissipation.  Seating  himself 
at  the  side  of  the  deep  fountain,  apparently  imcon- 
scious  of  all  observation,  he  groaned  aloud,  wrung 
his  hands,  tore  his  beard,  gnashed  his  teeth,  and  at 
length,  starting  up  in  the  frenzy  of  despair,  was  on 
the  point  of  casting  himself  into  the  spring,  when 
9* 


Murad  seiied  him  suddenly  around  the  waist  and  ar- 
rested his  purpose. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Prophet,  forbear  I"  cried  Mu- 
rad. "Remember  that  none  but  cowards  seek  or 
avoid  the  angel  of  death.  Tell  me  what  has  caused 
thy  despair,  and  perhaps  I  may  alleviate,  if  I  cannot 
remove  it  entirely." 

The  youth,  on  being  released,  turned  suddenly 
around,  and,  aAer  staring  Murad  wildly  in  the  face, 
answered,  in  tones  of  bitter  agony  and  desperation — 

"Hah!  I  know  thee  now.  Thou  art  Murad  the 
Wise,  but  my  condition  is  past  thy  cure.  I  am  the 
victim  of  my  own  stubborn  will,  or  rather  of  destiny, 
for  to  restrain  myself  was  beyond  my  power.  Thou 
knowest  the  Bashaw  of  Natolias  ?  I  am  his  only  son. 
As  such,  I  have  from  my  childhood  been  permitted  to  do 
as  I  would,  without  any  one  daring  to  thwart  me,  or  dis- 
pute my  pleasure.  I  have  been  a  tyrant  over  others, 
and  the  slave  of  my  own  passions ;  I  have  indulged  in 
excesses  until  pleasure  has  ceased  to  please ;  in  the 
bloom  of  youth  I  have  bec(»ne  old  and  decrepit ;  I 
am  sated,  surfeited  with  enjoyment,  and,  were  it  not 
so,  have  worn  out  and  dcstroj'cd  all  capacity  for  re- 
ceiving pleasure  from  the  gratification  of  the  senses. 
My  days  are  days  of  suffering,  my  nights  are  nights 
of  bodily  torment,  aggravated  by  remorse,  and  black- 
ened by  despair.  Oh,  Allah!  why  was  I  fated  to 
have  my  own  will  in  every  thing,  instead  of  being  a 
slave  to  that  of  others?  I  might  then  have  been 
happy."  Saying  this  he  broke  furiously  away,  and, 
staggering  down  the  declivity  of  the  mountain, 
quickly  disappeared. 

''Unfortunate  youth!"  exclaimed  Murad.  "I  can 
alleviate  the  miseries  of  yonder  slave  by  setting  him 
free,  but  I  cannot  restore  the  health  of  thy  body,  nor 
the  repose  of  thy  mind." 

Presently  after,  there  came  toward  the  spring  a 
figure,  not  dressed  but  disguised  in  rags.  Here  he 
drank  a  long,  deep  draught,  after  which  he  exclaimed, 
"Allah  be  praised!  he  giveth  me  plenty  of  water, 
though  his  creatures  deny  me  bread." 

"What  aileth  thee,  my  friend?"  inquired  Murad, 
in  a  gentle  voice,  as  he  approached  him. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  the  poor  skeleton,  for  such  he 
seemed;  "nothing  but  that  I  am  starving  and  my 
family  keeping  me  c<Mnpany.  We  have  not  tasted 
food  for  two  da)'s  past,  and  I  have  summoned  my  re- 
maining strengh  to  come  hither  and  bring  them  a 
draught  of  water,  to  lengthen  their  sufiTerings  a  little 
while  longer.  They  are  too  weak  to  go  forth  and 
seek  relief,  and  all  I  can  do  is  to  return  and  die  with 
them." 

"  No,"  cried  Murad,  whose  heart  was  touched  with 
compassion.  "  No,  thou  shalt  not  die,  thou,  nor  thy 
wife,  nor  thy  children,  until  the  angel  of  death  shall 
smite  both  thee  and  them  in  the  c(»umon  course  of 
nature.  Take  this  purse,  purchase  food,  and  be  com- 
forted, for  when  this  is  gone  I  will  give  thee  more." 

The  poor  man  snatched  the  purse  from  his  hand, 
and,  without  staying  to  return  thanks,  departed  with 
a  speed  which  his  almost  fleshless  body  scarcely 
promised,  for  he  was  strengthened  by  joy  that  he 
could  now  administer  comfort  and  relief  to  his  ftamng 
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family.  So  speedy  vn»  his  flight,  that  he  nearly 
overturned  a  fat,  portly  figure  that  was  slowly  pufling 
up  the  mountain,  stopping  ever  and  anon  to  rest  him- 
self and  mutter  maledictions  on  his  limbs,  more 
espedally  his  great  toe,  which  was  carefully  shrouded 
in  a  velvet  slipper. 

"  What  a  strange  distribution  of  happiness  !^  ex- 
claimed Miirad,  on  the  departure  of  the  starving 
beggar.    "  In  my  world  such  a  case  can  never  occur." 

By  this  time  the  fat,  portly  man  had,  with  much 
ado,  reached  the  fountain,  where,  having  taken  a 
cooling  draught,  at  which  he  shuddered  and  made 
divers  wry  faces,  he  sat  himself  down,  drew  up  his 
foot,  and,  placing  it  across  his  other  knee,  seemed  to 
be  soothing  it  with  his  hand,  while  he  mingled  groans 
and  peevish  exclamations  together.  The  curiosity  of 
Murad  being  awakened,  he  asked  the  stranger  the 
cause  of  his  complainings,  and  ere  he  could  reply, 
presinning  that,  like  the  poor  starving  beggar,  he  was 
belike  anhungered,  began  to  comfort  him  with  the 
promise  of  relief,  which  was  all  he  could  do  at  that 
time,  seeing  he  had  just  given  away  his  purse. 
"  Thou  shalt  soon  have  wherewithal  to  eat  and  drink, 
my  friend,"  said  he,  kindly. 

"  Do  n*t  talk  to  me  about  eating  and  drinking,"  ex- 
claimed the  portly  man,  in  a  great  passion.  "  I  have 
had  too  much  of  both  already.  Know,  most  obdurate 
and  inquisitive  stranger,  that  my  father  was  a  great 
merchant,  who  made  as  many  vo^Tigcs  as  Sinbad, 
and  accumulated  money  enough  to  purchase  the  Pas- 
chalic  of  Aleppo,  whore  he  made  the  people  pay  ten 
times  as  much  as  it  cost  him  for  the  privilege  of  plun- 
dering. He  left  me  all  his  riches,  for  he  escaped  the 
bowstring,  as  his  desitiny  had  doubtless  decided,  but  I, 
being  convinced  that  two  such  miracles  could  never 
happen  in  one  family,  imbilx»d  a  distaste  for  the  pur- 
suits of  ambition,  and  determined  to  seek  happiness 
by  employing  my  wealth  in  the  pm-chase  of  other 
gratifications.  I  became  a  glutton  and  an  epicure, 
which  according  to  time  immemorial — such  is  the 
lame  and  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  human  or- 
gans are  constructed — impaired  my  digestion,  affected 
my  spirit**,  and  finally  destroyed  my  health. 

"  Finding  that  eating  disagreed  with  me,  I  resolved 
to  seek  enjoj-menl  in  drinking,  and,  having  procured 
a  dispensation  from  the  mufti  on  the  score  of  my 
health,  I  purchased  a  store  of  the  rich  wines  of 
Shirez,  Cj-prus,  and  Candia,  not  forgetting  those  deli- 
cate juices  on  which  the  Christian  dogs  regale  them- 
selves in  defiance  of  the  law  and  the  Prophet.  I  can- 
not comprehend  how  it  was,  but  the  wine,  which  at 
first  ascended  swiftly  to  my  brains  and  produced  a 
most  happy  and  delightful  exhilaration  of  spirit, 
ceased  at  length  its  genial  infiuence,  and,  instead  of 
ascending  to  the  brain,  seemed  to  descend  into  my 
limbs,  until  it  finally  settled  in  my  great  toe,  where  it 
produces  such  twinges  as  only  the  angels  of  darkness 
inflict  on  their  victims.  Besides,  I  am,  as  you  see, 
swelled  to  an  enormous  size  by  dropsy,  for  it  seems 
this  pestiferous  beverage  turns  to  water  at  last.  In 
short,  I  have  a  complication  of  disorders  from  which 
I  shall  never  be  free,  and  am  the  most  wretched  of 
men.    I  envy  every  beggar  I  meet,  for  there  ia  no 


danger  of  his  over  eating  himself,  and  -would  willingly 
exchange  situations  with  that  half-starved  skeleton 
who  ahnost  ran  over  me  as  I  was  ptifling  my  way 
hither,  and  trod  on  this  infernal  torment  of  mine,  for 
which  may  he  be  doomed  to  eat  when  lie  is  not 
hungry,  drink  when  he  is  not  dry,  be  ridden  by  the 
night-hag,  and  his  shadow  alwa3rs  continue  to  grow 
bigger.  O,  Mahomet!  what  a  corse  it  is  to  have 
more  money  than  we  can  enjoy,  to  eat  and  drink 
more  than  we  want,  and  to  labor  under  suflferings  we 
are  conscious  of  having  brought  on  oniBelves  by  our 
own  excesses." 

Here  the  portly  man  was  arrested  by  a  twinge 
which  caused  him  first  to  cry  out  "  Mashallah !"  tiien 
to  writhe,  and  lastly  to  swear  most  lustily.  He 
called  loudly  for  Achmet,  and  Hassan,  and  Selim, 
and  Ali,  who  it  seems  were  his  slaves,  and  had  fol- 
lowed at  a  distance  in  order  to  convey  him  home,  he 
having  walked  up  the  mountain  by  the  advice  of  his 
physician  for  exercise.  They  came  in  great  haste, 
took  him  up  in  their  arms,  and  bore  him  down  the 
declivity  of  the  mountain,  while  he  cuflM  their  ean, 
pulled  their  beards,  and  knocked  off  their  turbans,  all 
which  they  bore  with  the  greatest  gravity  and  de- 
corum. 

He  was  succeeded  by  a  stout,  brawny  fellow,  in 
the  dress  of  a  porter,  who  came  with  two  immense 
jars  flung  across  his  shoulders,  such  as  arc  usually 
carried  in  Brou.«sa  by  mules.  Placing  them  on  the 
ground  with  a  gesture  of  impatience,  he  cried  out, 
"  What  a  miserable  dog  am  I,  to  be  condemned  all 
day  Ions:  to  can^*  water  for  people  who  sit  still,  doing 
nothing  but  smoke  their  long  pipes,  drink  Sherbet  and 
coffee,  eat  sweetmeats  and  chew  opium.  O!  that 
I  was  only  in  the  place  of  Mustapha  Tocat,  who  is 
as  rich  as  a  Jew,  and  passes  all  the  livelong  day  sit- 
ting cross-legged,  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  seeing  me 
and  other  miserable  wretches  slaving  ourselves  to 
death  for  the  benefit  of  others.  But  here  he  ctmes, 
I  marvel  what  has  brought  him  so  far  from  home.  I 
must  fill  my  jars  or  he  will  reproach  me  for  a  laxy 
varlct,  for  it  seems  he  can*t  bear  to  see  any  one  idle 
but  himself."  With  these  words  the  discontented 
porter  took  up  his  jars,  and  left  the  fountain  at  the 
same  moment  Mustapha  Tocat  arrived. 

He  seemed  about  the  age  of  fifty,  and  though  ap- 
parently hale  and  vigorous,  approached  with  an  air 
of  languor  and  debility,  while  his  coimtenance  wore 
an  expression  of  feebleness  and  care.  He  sigh^ 
deeply  as  he  took  his  seat  near  the  fountain,  which 
he  contemplated  as  if  absorbed  in  painful  reflections. 
Minad,  who  might  have  been  called  an  amatenr  of 
himian  suffering,  seeing  that  he  always  felt  swA 
pleasure  in  relieving  it  that  he  might  be  said  to  re- 
joice at  the  sight  of  an  object  of  compassion — ^Murad 
felt  his  curiosity  as  well  as  sympathy  strongly  excited 
by  the  new  comer,  who  looked  so  well  in  health  that 
he  was  sure  his  sufferings  must  bo  those  of  the  mind. 
He  has  met  with  some  severe  misfortune,  thought 
Murad ;  perhaps  he  has  lost  a  beloved  wife,  or  dar- 
ling child,  or  chosen  companion;  or  he  has  the  weight 
of  guilt  upon  his  soul.  I  will  inquire  into  the 
of  his  grief,  and  administer  consolation. 


HOPE. 
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Stranger,"  said  Murad,  approaching  him,  "  thou 
seemest  depressed  with  sorrow.  Can  I  administer 
relief?  If  thou  hast  lost  the  friend  thou  hast  loved, 
the  wife  of  thy  bosom,  or  the  child  of  thy  aflection, 
I  beseech  thee  to  pour  thy  griefs  into  my  ear.  I  am 
called  Mivad  the  Wise,  and  it  is  the  province  of 
wisdom  to  suggest  topics  of  consolation  to  the 
afflicted.  If  thou  hast  suffered  losses  in  trade,  or 
been  plundered  by  the  artifices  of  others,  lo  I  I  am 
rich  and  can  relievo  thee. 

''  Benevolent  Murad,"  answered  Mustapha  Tocat, 
"  I  have  neither  lost  friend,  wife,  child,  nor  fortune. 
I  have  six  of  the  most  obedient  wives,  sixteen  of  the 
most  beautiful  children  in  all  Asia  Minor,  and  my 
wealth  is  sufficient  to  load  forty  camels.  Yet,  alas ! 
I  am  the  most  miserable  of  men.  I  know  not  what 
to  do  with  myself,  and  time  hangs  like  a  millstone 
about  my  neck.  My  days  are  passed  in  eating,  drink- 
ing, sleeping  and  smoking ;  and  although  it  might  be 
supposed  that  such  an  agreeable  variety  of  occupa< 
tion  would  make  life  pass  very  pleasantly,  it  is  not 
so  with  me.  My  days  seem  as  if  they  never  would 
end,  and  my  nights  almost  an  eternity.  I  cannot 
sleep  when  I  lay  down  on  my  couch  at  night,  though 
scarcely  able  to  keep  awake  by  day.  I  turn  from 
aide  to  8ide,  and  if  I  lose  myself  for  a  few  moments, 
am  roused  by  some  terrible  dreams,  or  some  strange 
feeling,  or  infirmity,  which  conjures  up  a  legion  of 
fantastic  terrors.  I  am  neither  well  nor  sick;  and 
for  lack  of  something  to  occupy  my  mind,  am  al- 
ways thinking  of  myself  and  exaggerating  every  little 
pain  into  a  symptom  of  morlal  disease.  I  have  no 
appetite,  yet  eat  enormously ;  I  do  nothing,  yet  am 
always  tired ;  I  am  drowsy  but  cannot  sleep ;  I  am 
alive  without  seeming  to  live;  and  at  this  moment 
envy,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  slave  of  a 
porter,  who  is  obliged  to  labor  all  day,  or  starve.  O, 
Allah !  would  I  only  knew  what  to  do  with  myself!" 

At  this  moment  the  muselhim  proclaimed  the  hour 
from  a  neighboring  minaret,  and  Mustapha  Tocat,  as 
if  reminded  by  the  sound,  started  up  briskly,  and  pro- 
ceeded toward  the  city,  exclaiming,  "Mahomet be 
praised!  it  will  be  time  for  dinner  when  I  get 
home." 

Murad  the  Wise  remained  in  a  deep  and  profound 
perplexity.  These  opposite  examples,  each  leading 
to  similar  results,  coming  thus  in  quick  succession, 
threw  his  mind  into  a  chaos  of  confusion,  from  which 
he  was  at  length  extricated  by  a  most  happy  thought. 
"  I  have  it !"  cried  he ;  it  is  the  opposite  extremes  of 
wealth  and  poverty  that  produce  the  great  mass  of 
human  misery.  Were  I  to  create  a  world  I  would 
give  competence  to  all,  enormous  wealth  to  none. 
All  would  then  be  contented  and  happy." 


He  was  roused  from  the  delightful  consciousness 
of  having  at  length  solved  the  great  difficulty,  by  the 
approach  of  a  person  who,  like  the  others,  seemed 
discontented  and  unhappy.  On  being,  as  usual,  in- 
terrogated by  Murad,  it  appeared  that  ho  was  very 
wretched  because  he  was  not  so  rich  as  Mustapha 
Tocat,  so  that  he  might  retire  from  the  toils  of  busi- 
ness, and  set  himself  down  quietly  in  the  enjoyment 
of  ease  and  splendor. 

"  Hast  thou  not  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life  ?"  asked  Murad. 

"  Yes— but  I  pine  for  something  mor©— I  want — ^* 

"  What?"  said  Murad,  impatiently. 

"  I  do  n*t  know  precisely  what — ^but  I  know  very 
well  I  want  something,  and  am  resolved  to  procure 
it,  if  I  slave  all  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  have  no  notion 
that  Mustapha  Tocat  should  have  twenty  slaves, 
while  I  have  but  two." 

"Strange,"  quoth  Murad,  as  the  other  departed. 
"  How  passing  strange !  I  perceive  that  it  is  more 
difficult  to  do  good  than  I  thought.  As  to  this  last 
visiter,  he  ha^  scattered  my  theory  to  the  winds. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  doubt  the  possibility  of  making  all 
the  world  happy,  unless  man  were  created  altogether 
different  from  the  present  race  of  mortals.  I  shall  in 
future  cease  to  estimate  happiness  by  external  cir- 
cumstances. I  will  abandon  my  world,  and  be  con- 
tent with  that  created  by  Allah." 

"Thou  hast  decided  justly,  and  maycst  hereafter 
merit  the  name  of  Murad  the  Wise,"  exclaimed  the 
majestic  old  man,  with  the  long  w^liite  beard,  who 
once  more  stood  beside  him.  "Know,  O  Murad, 
that  the  distributions  of  Allah  are  far  more  just  and 
equal  than  appears  to  the  blindness  of  his  creatures ; 
and  that  it  is  not  the  stations  we  occupy,  but  the 
virtues  we  exercise,  which  create  the  only  real 
diversities  of  human  happiness.  To  abuse  the  bless- 
ings of  Providence  is  fur  worse  than  never  having 
enjoyed  them,  and  the  very  be^ar  in  rags  is  often 
happier  than  the  monarch  on  his  throne.  Know, 
also,  that  at  least  an  equal  degree  of  suffering  is 
caused  by  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  the  will,  as  by 
its  being  bound  in  the  fetters  of  slavery ;  that  the 
miseries  occasioned  by  being  stinted  in  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  are  not  greater  than  those  arising  from 
the  abuse  of  super  fluity ;  and  that  it  is  far  better  for 
the  liappiness  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind  that  they 
should  be  tasked  with  labor,  than,  like  the  unfortunate 
Mustapha  Tocat,  oppressed  with  the  heaviest  of  all 
burthens,  idleness.  Farewell,  Murad!  Construct 
no  more  worlds,  and  believe  that  Allah  is  both  just 
and  merciful." 

The  old  man  departed  without  waiting  an  answer, 
and  Murad  returned  a  wiser  man  than  he  came. 


HOPE. 


As  fades  the  flower,  by  Beauty  favored  most, 
Ere  Time  has  scarce  its  tender  growth  matured : 

As  sinks  the  bark,  by  many  a  rude  wave  toised, 
In  aiucioos  sight  of  the  expected  shore: 


Thus  Hope  decays,  when  Expectation  high 
Faints  on  the  breut  the  image  of  success— 

And  hearts,  onoe  aangoine,  only  woes  descry. 
And  pine  away  at  last  fai  wretchedness.        ▲.  c.  ii^c. 


TO    THE    SEA    BREEZE. 


BT  BZSntT  TBSODORS  TVCDCXMAJI. 


FsoE  from  the  city's  throng, 
I  stand  at  length  upon  the  shore  again, 

To  room  its  sands  along, 
And  feel  thy  breath,  old  pilgrim  of  the  main ! 

I  greet  thee,  Ocean  Air ! 
Thy  cordial  freshness  with  rejoicing  hail. 

Thy  sportive  rapture  share. 
And  bless  thy  pure  and  renovating  gale. 

Above  the  azure  tide 
Unwearied  thou  hast  sped  the  waters  o'er, 

Thy  gifts  to  scatter  wide, 
And  cheer  the  languid  dwellers  of  the  shore. 

Sweet  odors  of  the  sea 
Thou  hast  borne  hither  from  nnfathomed  caves, 

And  set  the  proud  ship  free 
That  listless  rolled  upon  the  sleeping  waves. 


Thou  hast  the  billows  crowned 
With  snowy  wreaths  to  shiver  in  their  play, 

And  gaily  spread  around 
Garlands  of  foam  and  dazzling  gems  of  spray. 


Voices  upon  thy  wings 
From  coral  halls  seem  wafled  lo  the  Isuod, 

As  if  the  ocean  kings 
Their  mirth  would  echo  frc»n  the  lonely  strand. 

Thou  shonldst  play  around  the  free ! 
The  soul  of  tempests  whispers  in  thy  moui, 

A  spirit  lives  in  thee 
Bom  of  the  boundless  waves  where  them  hast  iowi 

How  blest  to  feel  thee  now, 
Like  a  brave  lover  breathing  fondly  by, 

Dally  with  cheek  and  brow, 
And  stir  the  hair  with  thy  melodioos  aigh ! 

Thou  comest  like  a  song, 
A  high  resolve  or  truth  that  conquers  fear. 

Making  life's  pulses  strong, 
The  soul  exultant  and  the  vision  clear ! 


With  sorrow  I  depart 
From  where  thou  dwellest,  nursling  of  the 

But,  che;[i#hed  in  my  heart. 
Shall  linger  yet  a  grateful  sense  of  thee ! 


SCENE    IN    AN    ALPINE    VALLEY. 


BT  PRANCES  S.  OSGOOD. 


Sa^hftlt  o'er  the  vale  descending 
Throng  the  black  an<l  threatening  clouds, 

See  I  tlie  dreadful  storm  is  pending. 
Wildest  gloom  the  hamlet  shrouds. 

Now  the  muttering  tempest-demon 
Fiercely  flaps  hi^s  >vings  of  flume — 

Ilark  !  the  sound— o'er  lovely  Lcman 
Like  the  last  dread  trump  it  came ! 

Echoed  by  the  angry  mountains 
Rolls  the  voice  vinth  gathering  might, 

While  in  that  swift  flash  the  fountaijis 
Gleam  as  if  alive  with  light. 

Thus  to  those  beneath  it  flying 
Seems  the  etorm — but  far  above, 

One  from  yonder  heights  is  eyeing 
AH  the  scene  with  looks  of  love. 

He — ^who  sees  the  clouds  below  him — 
Dreams  a  troop  of  angels  play, 

Braiding  rainbows  there  to  show  him 
Light  in  its  most  rich  array. 


\Micn  the  changeful  mist  is  riven, 

Lo !  the  tempest's  blazing  ire 
Seems  n  beauteous  bird  of  Heaven 

Floating  up  on  plumes  of  fire. 

While  below  are  Doubt  and  Sadn 

Jh  but  feels  Devotion's  glow, 
And  the  thunder's  for  off  raadnesa 

Comes  to  him  in  music  low. 

Thus  do  they  whom  pure  Religion 

Leads  beyond  our  conunon  lot 
To  the  soul's  exalted  r^on. 

Where  the  world's  cares  enter  not. 

Watch  the  Storms  of  Sin  or  Sorrow 

Faith  and  Hope  illume  the  scene. 

Looking  for  a  lovely  morrow 
In  the  light  of  Love  serene. 

When,  through  cold  Misfortune's  shading 

Feebler  hearts  but  evil  wist, 
They  can  see  fair  spirits  braiding 

Wreaths  of  joy  amid  the  mist. 


GETTING    TO    SEA. 


BT  HARST  DAXVORTH,  AUTHOR  OF  "CRUISING  III  THS  LAST  WAR." 


We  were  blockaded  at  Newport.  Our  vessel  was 
a  sharp,  Baltimore-built  craft,  heavily  sparred,  and 
carrying  twenty  guns.  She  had  never  been  beaten 
by  a  square-rigged  vessel  on  a  wind.  If  once  at  sea, 
therefore,  ^ve  should  have  little  to  fear.  But  for  three 
weeks  we  had  been  lying  idly  at  anchor,  and,  as 
winter  was  coming  on,  the  crew  began  to  be  impa- 
tient. At  last  a  norther  blew  the  blockading  squadron 
from  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  the  skipper  resolved 
to  seize  the  occasion  and  attempt  to  get  to  sea. 

The  sun  had  declined  to\i-ard  the  low  shore  of  the 
opposite  island,  when,  in  obedience  to  a  note  from 
the  captain,  we  met  him  at  the  wharf  to  repair  on 
board.  Our  ship  lay  but  a  short  distance  off,  and  as 
we  pulled  toward  h^r  I  contemplated  her  exquisite 
proportions  for  the  twentieth  time.  Her  long  low 
hull  sat  so  light  upon  the  waters,  it  scarcely  seemed  to 
touch  them.  The  tall,  jaunty  masts,  crossed  by  the 
long  black  yards,  rose  to  an  immense  distance  over- 
head, raking  far  away  afl  and  tapering  aloft  into 
whipstalks.  The  bowsprit  showed  itself  high  up  in 
front,  the  stajrs  bracing  it  taut  to  the  foremast,  and 
appearing  to  eictend  thence,  in  mazy  lines  of  hamper, 
to  ever>'  part  of  the  ship.  From  the  main-mast  head 
the  pennant  drooped  nearly  to  the  water,  now  and 
then  stirring  lazily  in  the  almost  imperceptible  cur- 
rents of  air.  The  hull  was  painted  of  a  deep  black : 
the  only  other  color  perceptible  about  the  ship  was 
the  blood-red  of  the  open  ports. 

A  few  qtiick  strokes  brought  us  on  board.  The 
decks  were  white  with  constant  hoh^stoning,  and  the 
brass  ornaments  about  were  burnished  to  their  utmost 
polish.  Immediately  all  hands  were  piped  to  muster. 
They  were  generally  able-bodied  seamen,  fine,  ath- 
letic fellows,  who  looked  as  if  they  could  do  good 
service  in  an  emergency.  Most  of  them  were  ex- 
perienced sailors,  who,  being  shut  out  from  the  mer- 
chant service  by  the  war,  had  preferred  our  craft,  on 
account  of  her  reputation  for  speed,  to  any  of  the 
national  vessels.  They  numbered,  all  told,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  souls. 

The  ensuing  morning  broke  clear,  without  a  par- 
ticle of  haze.  The  stars,  however,  bad  not  yet  faded 
from  the  firmament  before  the  cold  gray  li^  of  ap- 
proaching day,  when  all  hands  were  piped  to  make 
sail.  We  fired  a  gun,  set  the  colors,  and  loosed  the 
topsails.  Then  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  boatswain 
again  rang  through  the  ship,  and  the  cry,  *'  all  hands 
unmoor,"  floated  over  the  water.  The  men  started 
merrily  to  their  work,  and  soon  the  cable  was  hove 
short.  Then  followed  the  quick  order  to  brace  the 
head-yards  aback  and  the  after-3rard8  full ;  the  wind- 
lass was  manned  again,  a  sheer  was  given  to  port, 


the  anchor  tripped,  and  the  jib  hoisted.  Her  head 
now  fell  rapidly  ofi*,  and  we  began  to  hear  the  water 
bubbling  under  her  steita. 

"  Pill  away  the  head-yards — ^haul  out  the  spanker," 
thundered  the  officer  of  the  deck,  and,  his  orders  be- 
ing obeyed,  we  w^ere  soon  fairly  under  ^'ay,  shoot- 
ing out  of  the  inner  harbor  with  easy  velocity,  like 
a  sea-bird  taking  wing. 

By  this  time  the  sun  was  half  way  above  the  low 
hills  to  the  eastward,  and  first  the  lofty  spars,  and 
then  the  decks  were  lighted  up  by  his  rays.  A  plea- 
surable excitement  diffused  itself  in  every  heart, 
caused  by  the  rapid  motion  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  scene  around.  Behind  us  lay  the  town, 
the  white  steeples  and  some  of  the  prouder  mansions 
glistening  in  the  sim,  while  a  low  murmur  rising 
from  its  crowded  buildings  betokened  that  its  inhabi- 
tants were  beginning  to  be  astir.  From  the  fort 
broad  on  our  starboard  beam  we  heard  them  beating 
the  reveille,  and  its  martial  tones  came  stirringly  to 
our  ears.  Both  the  outer  and  inner  harbor  were 
dotted  with  sails,  mostly  those  of  fishing  boats  or 
vessels  trading  up  the  river.  A  cable's  length  or  so 
from  Fort  Wolcott  lay  a  taut  rigged  brig,  with  her 
ports  up,  and  a  few  men  seen  lazily  about  her  decks. 
She  was  a  privateer  that  had  slipped  in  a  few  days 
before,  after  a  highly  successful  cruise.  As  we  drew 
nearer  to  her,  however,  man  after  man  showed  his 
head  above  her  bulwarks  until  her  whole  crew  was 
visible,  watching  us  as  w^e  came  down.  We  were 
soon  side  by  side. 

"  Give  them  three  cheers,  my  lads,"  said  the  ski]^ 
per,  as  we  shot  past. 

Instantly  the  deafening  huzzas  arose,  died  off,  and 
rose  again ;  and  when  the  round  was  complete,  the 
crew  of  the  privateer  sprang  into  her  rigging  and 
answered  a««,  while  the  officers  on  her  quarter  waved 
their  caps  for  a  parting  salute.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
brig  was  far  astern. 

We  were  now  opposite  Fort  Wolcott,  when  we 
fired  a  salute  and  set  all  drawing  sails.     Newport 
light  was  soon  left  astern,  and  before  two  hotm 
Block  Island  was  visible  from  the  deck.    The  broad 
ocean  was  now  before  us,  and  we  took  our  departure 
I  from  the  land  with  exuberant  spirits.    The  sky  was 
I  without  a  cloud,  the  waves  danced  and  sparkled  in 
J  the  sunbeams,  the  freshening  breeze  whistled  plea- 
santly in  the  rigging,  and  the  log  told  ns  that  we 
were  leaving  the  shore  with  a  velocity  that  wotdd 
soon  place  us  beyond  the  reach  of  danger,  especially 
if  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  remained  a  few  hours  longer 
out  of  sight. 
'*  A  sharp  run  this,  Alcott,"  said  one  of  my  brocher 
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lieutenantsi.  "  We  ehall  have  to  thank  our  stars  if 
we  do  n't  find  any  of  the  enemy  in  our  track." 

"I  don't  know,"  I  replied;  "our  craft  is  a  clip- 
per, and  can  go  into  the  very  eye  of  the  wind. 
What  have  we  to  fear?" 

*' Suppose  we  are  caught  under  the  lee  of  an 
enemy?" 

"  We  must  take  our  chance  for  it.  But  see — ^the 
look-out  already  discerns  something." 

While  I  was  speaking  my  eye  had  been  turned  to 
the  look-out  at  the  mast-head,  and  from  the  steadi- 
ness with  which  he  gazed  down  to  leeward  I  sus- 
pected that  he  saw  a  sail  in  that  quarter.  I  was  not 
mistaken.   Simultaneously  with  my  remark  he  hailed. 

"  A  sail— broad  on  the  lee-beam !" 

All  eyes  were  turned  toward  the  designated  quar- 
ter, and,  with  the  aid  of  our  glasses,  we  made  out  the 
stranger  to  be  a  heavy  ship,  apparently  under  a  crowd 
•  of  canvas,  standing  for  us.  We  kept  on  our  course, 
however,  and  directly  saw  a  second,  and  then  a 
third  sail  under  our  lee,  all  crowding  on  every  thing 
to  come  up  with  us.  It  was  evident  that  they  were 
the  van  of  the  English  squadron,  returning  to  their 
blockading  station,  and  that  they  had  made  us  out 
from  the  mast-head  and  given  chase. 

The  sea  was  smooth,  witli  a  gentle  breeze,  so  that 
we  feared  nothing  so  long  as  we  kept  the  weather 
gauge.  We  were  anxious  to  get  as  far  on  our  pre- 
sent tack  as  possible ;  accordingly  we  continued  our 
course  until  the  nearest  of  the  squadron  was  but  two 
miles  distant.  She  was  a  light  frigate,  who  had 
drawn  far  ahead  of  her  consorts.  As  she  came  dash- 
ing up  toward  ui»,  careening  slightly,  her  pyramid  of 
canvas  rising  gracefully  from  her  hull,  and  her  peak 
blowing  out  from  her  main-topraast  head,  she  pre- 
sented a  stirring  picture.  Even  the  skipper,  who 
usually  could  see  nothing  to  extol  in  an  enemy, 
joined  in  the  general  praise. 

"  She  is  a  handsome  craft,"  he  said,  pausing  at  the 
end  of  his  usual  walk  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  wheel- 
ing sharp  on  his  heel,  after  a  military  fashion  he  had 
acquired  onshore;  "I  did  not  think  his  Britannic 
majesty  had  a  frijrate  so  beautiful  I  But  hah  I — the 
fellow  is  going  to  fire  at  us.  lie  is  close  within 
range,  too.  It  wont  do,"  he  continued,  as  if  con- 
versing with  himself,  "  to  go  uighcr,  or  one  might 
get  one's  spars  crippled." 

Ilis  remarks  were  cut  short  by  the  shooting  of  a  jet 
of  flame  from  one  o(  the  forward  ports  of  the  frigate, 
followed  by  a  puff  of  thick  white  smoke,  which  imme- 
diately floated  backward  against  the  hull,  part  of  it 
passing  over  her  deck  in  thin  white  wreaths  to  lee- 
ward, and  part  clinging  to  her  dark  sides  and  settling 
down  on  the  water.  We  had  time  to  notice  these  things 
fully  before  we  heard  the  ball  whistling  overhead. 

"  By  the  Lord !"  ejaculated  the  skipper,  "  he  flings 
his  shot  farther  than  I  thought  he  could.  It  was  well 
aimed,  too — eh,  Andrews?"  he  said,  addressing  his 
first  lieutenant.  "  This  wont  do — we  have  gone  as 
far  as  we  can  on  this  tack ;  it  is  time  to  put  about. 
Clear  away  the  long  thirty-four,  however,"  he  thun- 
dered, suddenly  elevating  his  voice,  "  and  give  that 
chase  a  shot." 


The  gim  of  which  he  spoke  was  a  heavy  piece, 
mounted  amidships,  for  the  purpose  of  crippling  ves- 
sels we  might  be  in  cha.se  of  and  which  were  out  of 
reach  of  our  carronades.  The  command  was  obeyed 
with  alacrity,  for  the  crew  had  caught,  on  the  instant, 
the  spirit  of  the  skipper. 

"  A  little  lower,"  said  the  old  tar  who  was  captain 
of  this  favorite  piece;  "a  mite  yet— there,  that 's  it, 
my  hearties.  This  is  a  beautiful  sea,  lads,  for  a  long 
range — no  pitching  and  jerking,  as  if  one's  teeth 
were  to  be  drawn  out — ^but  easy  and  calm  as  a  fresh- 
water pond.    Now  we  have  all  right — stand  off." 

With  the  words  he  applied  the  match,  and  instantly 
stooping  down,  with  one  hand  on  a  shipmate's 
shoulder  and  his  head  stretched  forward  eagerly,  he 
vtratched  the  course  of  the  ball.  In  a  few  seconds 
we  saw  the  splinters  fly  from  the  dark  hull  of  the 
frigate. 

"Hit  her,  by  G— d,  the  first  shot.  I'd  bore  her 
through  and  through,  damme  if  I  would  n't,  if  the 
skipper  would  only  give  me  a  chance.  But  I  8iq;>- 
pose  now  we  're  ofl'to  windward." 

The  old  tar's  prediction,  uttered  so  moumfidly, 
was  correct,  for  the  skipper,  however  willing  he 
might  have  been  to  indulge  his  crew  in  a  harmless 
bravado,  did  not  wish  to  endanger  his  craft  by  re- 
maining longer  within  reach  of  the  enony's  guns. 
Accordingly  the  smoke  from  our  piece  had  scarcely 
blown  away  from  the  deck,  when  he  issued  orders 
for  all  sail  to  be  made  and  the  ship  close-IisuJed 
We  were  soon,  therefore,  eating  into  the  wind's 
eye,  with  every  thing  set  that  would  draw. 

The  enemy,  however,  did  not  seem  disposed  to 
allow  us  to  escape  so  easily.  The  moment  his  shot 
was  returned  and  he  saw  us  going  oflfdead  on  a  wind, 
he  threw  out  his  lighter  canvas,  and,  bracing  himself 
sharp  up,  began  a  serious  chase.  But  before  the  trial 
of  speed  had  continued  half  an  hour,  he  saw  that  we 
were  more  than  a  match  for  him,  and,  giving  up  all 
hope  of  overtaking  as  in  a  fair  pursuit,  began  to  fire 
on  us,  in  the  hope  of  crippling  our  spars.  His  first 
shot  went  throutfh  our  mizzcn  topsail. 

"  Ilah  I"  said  the  skipper,  wheeling  again  suddenly 
on  his  heel,  while  his  brow  lowered  into  a  frown  as 
he  gnzed  at  the  frigate ;  and  then  he  muttered  to  him- 
self in  an  undertone,  "  I  have  got  the  little  Atlas  into 
hot  quarters,"  and  a^in  he  looked  angrily  and  un- 
easily at  the  frigate,  from  whose  side,  at  that  instant, 
another  sheet  of  flame  leaped  forth. 

We  watched  anxiously  the  approach  of  the  shot; 
so  anxiously  that  the  few  seconds  occupied  by  it  in 
traversing  the  distance  between  the  frigate  and  our- 
selves appeared  protracted  into  an  age.     Our  situa- 
tion was,  in  reality,  one  to  awaken  the  most  serious 
apprehensions.    With  the  wish  to  run  to  sea  as  far 
as  possible  on  our  first  tack,  we  had  allowed  the 
enemy  to  approach  within  a  dangerous  proximity, 
which  the  acciu^cy  with   which   his    guns   were 
pointed  rendered  doubly  critical.      A  single  well- 
aimed  shot  might  carry  away  some  indispensable 
spar,  and,  before  the  damage  could  be  repaired,  the 
frigate  might  gain  on  us  sufficiently  to  make  our  cap- 
ture inevitable ;  for  the  lessening  by  a  mile  the  db> 
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tance  that  separated  us  would  render  all  attempts  to 
escape  futile,  as,  in  that  case,  with  the  present 
smooth  sea,  the  foe  coiild  pick  off  our  important  span 
as  surely  and  easily  as  a  practiced  duellist  could  split 
his  bullet  on  a  knife,  nine  times  out  of  ten. 

We  held  our  breath,  therefore,  during  the  passage 
of  the  ball,  nor  were  we  relieved  when  it  struck  the 
transom  knee,  scattering  the  splinters  in  every  di- 
rection. 

"  They  know  more  of  gunnery  on  board  of  yonder 
frigate  than  in  most  vessels  in  his  majesty's  navy," 
whispered  the  third  lieutenant  to  me.  "  We  are  in 
a  pretty  pickle.  Depend  on  it,  they  have  only  been 
trying  their  range,  and  that  we  shall  soon  have  a 
broadside  rattling  about  us." 

He  had  scarcely  spoken  when  the  frigate,  which 
hitherto  had  been  firing  on  us  with  her  bow  guns, 
yawed  slightly,  and  simultaneously  the  whole  of  her 
side  forward  was  sheeted  with  flame,  while  the  can- 
non balls  were  visible  ricocheting  over  the  waves 
in  their  passage  toward  us.  For  an  instant  we  ex- 
perienced again  the  most  intense  anxiety.  At  last  the 
iron  shower  burst  upon  us.  One  ball  shattered  the 
bulwarks  but  a  few  feet  from  where  I  stood,  knock- 
ing tlie  splinters  twenty  feet  into  the  air.  One  of 
these  splinters  was  driven,  as  I  would  drive  a  dagger, 
into  the  body  of  a  seaman  who  happened  to  be  near 
me.  The  poor  man  fell  bleeding  and  ghastly  to  the 
deck,  from  whence  he  was  carried  below ;  and,  be- 
fore an  hour,  he  was  a  corpse. 

"  The  main-top-mast  head  is  injured,"  reported  the 
captain  of  the  lop. 

This  was  a  serious  piece  of  news,  and  I  noticed 
that  a  look  of  deep  anxiety  came  over  the  captain's 
face,  nor  did  it  disappear  until  the  damage  had  been 
examined  and  reported  to  be  comparatively  trifling, 
though  in  a  stifl*  gale  the  spar  would  have  certainly 
given  way  before  it  could  have  been  strengthened. 
The  repair  of  the  injm*y  was  instantly  begun ;  and  a 
feeling  of  relief  spread  abroad  when  we  came  to 
examine  the  remainder  of  the  damages  and  found 
them  to  be  immaterial,  since  most  of  the  shot  had 
passed  over  us  or  fallen  short. 

We  were  now  rapidly  drawing  out  of  reach  of  the 
enemy's  fire.  We  had  gained  perceptibly  on  him 
before  he  resorted  to  his  batteries,  but  since  then  his 
velocity  had  naturally  been  diminished  while  ours  re- 
mained unabated,  and  the  consequence  was  that  he 
was  now  fast  falling  astern.  He  appeared  sensible 
of  this,  and  made  another  effort  to  arrest  our  progress 
with  his  guns.  This  time  he  yawed  widely  and  dis- 
changed  his  whole  broadside  at  us,  but  every  shot 
fell  short.  We  now  merrily  bade  him  farewell,  think- 
ing the  peril  past. 

The  day,  meantime,  had  passed  the  meridian,  and 
night  was  fast  approaching.  The  sea  still  continued 
smooth,  with  gentle  breezes.  All  our  light  sails  be- 
ing set,  we  were  rapidly  increasing  the  distance  be- 
tween us  and  the  pursuing  squadron,  when  suddenly, 
toward  four  bells  in  the  afternoon  watch,  a  sail  was 
discovered  to  windward,  which  we  soon  made  out  to 
be  a  schooner  with  all  her  canvas  abroad,  evidently 
watching  us.    Our  glasses  were  immediately  put  in 


requisition,  and  she  was  discovered  to  be  heavily 
armed,  with  every  appearance  of  belonging  to  the 
blockading  squadron.  A  fast-sailing  schooner,  origin- 
ally an  American  privateer,  had  lately  been  captured, 
and  commissioned  by  the  British  admiral  at  Halifax 
to  cruise  off  the  Sound  of  Long  Island.  It  was  highly 
probable  that  she  was  the  vessel  in  sight. 

"If  so,"  said  the  skipper,  "she  is  a  clipper  on  a 
wind.  She  will  hug  it  close,  and  pepper  at  us  with 
her  long  Tom,  in  order  to  cripple  us,  so  that  the 
squadron  may  come  up  and  complete  the  capture.  I 
wonder  if  any  one  on  board  knows  her." 

A  weather-beaten  topman  presented  himself  when 
this  inquiry  was  made  on  the  forecastle.  He  had 
been  chased  in  a  pilot-boat  about  a  month  before  by 
the  schooner,  and  could  easily  recognize  her.  The 
old  fellow  was  asked  aft  and  a  glass  handed  him. 

He  took  it,  af\er  he  had  made  his  bow,  and  placing 
his  tarpaulin  carefully  on  the  deck,  proceeded,  with 
a  great  deal  of  importance  in  his  air,  to  adjust  the 
slides,  so  as  to  get  the  exact  range  for  his  eye.  This, 
with  some  delay,  he  succeeded  in  doing.  Then  be 
took  a  long  look  at  the  schooner,  during  which  the 
skipper  and  his  otficers  stood  by,  scarcely  able  to 
conceal  their  impatience.  When  he  had  apparently 
satisfied  himself,  he  removed  the  glass  from  his  eye, 
and  with  the  same  slow  exactness  closed  the  slides 
and  handed  it  to  the  captain,  still,  however,  without 
uttering  a  syllable. 

"  Well,"  said  the  skipper,  now  losing  all  patience, 
and  speaking  in  his  quick  way,  as  he  always  did 
when  excited,  "  what  do  you  think?  You  have  taken 
a  look  long  enough  to  recjjgnize  her,  if  you  ever  saw 
her  before." 

"  That 's  what  I  was  bound  to  do,"  answered  the 
imperturbable  tar,  "  seeing  all  depended  on  sartainty 
in  this  matter.  Slow  and  sure  is  what  they  used  to 
teach  us  at  school  in  old  Masisachusetts,  and  I  take  it 
that  what  was  a  good  rule  then  is  a  good  rule  now — " 

"  But  the  schooner,"  interrupted  the  .skipper. 

"The  schooner's  a  schooner,  that 's  sartain,"  replied 
the  topman,  turning  a  quid  leisurely  in  his  mouth, 
"  and  if  she  aint,"  he  continued,  perhaps  noticing  the 
angry  frown  beginning  to  lower  on  the  captain's 
brow,  "  the  same  craft  that  chased  us  ofTMontauk,  a 
matter  of  a  month  ago  or  so,  then  I  know  nothing  of 
the  rigging  of  a  fore-and-aft." 

The  officers  looked  at  each  other  with  blank  faces. 
A  silence  ensued.  Then  the  skipper  gave  the  order 
to  beat  to  quarters.  At  the  first  tap  of  the  drum  the 
men  were  at  their  stations,  restless  with  impatience 
to  terminate  the  suspense  of  our  present  situation. 

As  we  were  close  on  a  wind,  and  the  schooner 
coming  down  free,  it  was  not  long  before  we  could 
see  her  decks,  which  appeared  crowded  with  men. 
The  setting  sun,  as  it  wheeled  its  broad  disc  into  the 
western  ocean,  dying  the  horizon  with  the  gorgeous 
colors  of  the  expiring  dolphin,  leveled  its  slant  rays 
on  her  white  sails,  and  brought  her  boldly  out  into 
relief.  As  the  billows  heaved  and  fell  against  the 
golden  orb,  their  white  spray  flashed  like  molten 
silver ;  while  the  tops  of  the  waves  between  it  and 
us  glistened  gloriously  along  the  wake  of  the  sun- 
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beams.  For  some  minutes  we  forgot  every  thing 
eUe  in  admiration  of  this  scene.  Gradually  the 
luminar>'  sank  beneath  the  horizon;  and  one  aAer 
another  the  brilliant  tints  in  the  western  sky  faded 
into  others  less  splendid,  the  gold  changing  into  crim- 
son, the  crimson  into  purple,  and  that  finally  subsid- 
ing into  a  pale,  cold  apple-green. 

While,  however,  twilight  was  gradually  stealing 
over  the  seaboard  in  this  quarter,  bringing  with  it 
the  vague  feeling  of  loneliness  which  always  attends 
that  hour  on  the  oc*ean,  the  moon,  long  since  risen 
and  now  almost  at  her  meridian,  was  flooding  the 
waters  around  with  her  silvery  light.  Insensibly  her 
beams  clianged  the  character  of  the  prospect  to 
windward.  The  apple-green  disappeared  from  the 
firmanient,  and  night  sensibly  set  in.  The  horizon 
grew  vague  and  shadowy;  thin,  indistinct  masses  of 
what  appeared  to  be  mist  hanging  around  the  sea- 
board, which  contrasted  strikingly  with  the  floods  of 
eflHilgence  poured  down  from  the  full  moon,  in  our 
immediate  vicinity.  There  was  not  a  cloud  in  the 
•ky.  The  stars  were  mostly  hidden,  though  here 
and  there  one  larger  than  the  re«t  twinkled  with  a 
flubdued  light.  And  as  the  beams  of  the  moon  fell  on 
the  sno\«fy  sails  of  the  schooner,  surrounded  by  its 
shadows,  it  seemed  like  some  aerial  barque. 

We  were  now  within  range  of  each  other,  when 
suddenly  the  schooner  huulcd  her  wind  and  stood 
away  on  the  same  tack  with  ourselves.  Immediately 
afterward  the  ftx^t  of  tier  foresail  lifted  and  a  cloud 
of  smoke  piiflcd  upward.  Almost  before  we  could 
comprehend  these  luancruvres  a  slu^t  went  hissing 
and  whizzing  alieud  of  us,  and.  plninpin<jr  into  the 
sea  a  few  fathoin.-i  oJf,  threw  up  a  cohmm  of  spray. 

'•By  the  go<l.sI''  oxclaimod  the  skipper,  "jiL^itusI 
expected.  But  if  the  fellow  thinks  we  carry  only 
carronades,  uud  believes  that  by  keeping  aloof  from 
them  he  can  cut  our  bimrs  to  pieces*  with  his  long 
Tom,  and  so  ensure  our  capture  when  the  squadron 
comes  up,  he  is  mistaken.  We  may  get  crippleil, 
but  we  '11  have  a  trial  on  him,  at  any  rate.  Forward 
there,  Tackle,  and  see  what  yon  bull-dog  can  say." 

"Ay !  ay  I  »ir,"  answered  the  captain  of  our  thirty- 
four;  "we'll  give  a  goixl  account  of  him.  Now, 
look  out,  my  hearties." 

As  he  spoke  he  sighted  the  gim,  and  immediately 
afterward  we  heard  the  report  and  saw  the  shot 
skimming  away  over  the  waters.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, hit  the  enemy,  but  passed  quite  a  pistol-shot 
ahead.  Tackle  gave  vent  to  an  impatient  oath,  and 
took  care  to  kee]>  his  eye  from  meeting  that  of  the 
skipper,  who  stood  on  the  quarter  deck. 

*'  Bowse  her  out,  my  lads,"  exclaimed  the  old  water- 
dog,  "  and  we  'II  try  her  again.  Yellow  B«$s  wont 
fail  us  a  second  time,  or  my  name  aint  Thomas 
Tackle." 

His  favorite  piece  was  soon  loaded.  He  stooped 
do\%7i,  squinted  along  it,  and  rose  up  with  an  im- 
patient humph.  After  waiting  a  second,  he  ran  his 
eye  again  along  the  gun,  and  from  the  length  of  time 
he  occuj)icd  before  he  succeeded  in  pointing  it  to  his 
satisfaction,  we  knew  that  his  pride  was  aroused,  and 
that  the  ball  would  tell  home.    WhUe  he  was  yet 


sighting  the  gun  a  shot  from  the  long  Tom  of  the 
schooner  rang  through  the  rigging  overhead.  But 
not  a  muscle  of  the  old  fellow^s  countenance  moved. 
Quick  as  lightning  he  applied  the  match,  and,  as  the 
smoke  eddied  ofi*  palely  in  the  moonlight,  we  saw 
the  ball  from  his  piece  knock  oflf  the  white  splinters 
from  the  aAer  part  of  the  schooner  and  then  pass  in 
on  her  deck,  no  doubt  doing  much  damage. 

" Huzza !— there  she  takes  it,'*  cried  out  Tackle; 
"  the  varmints  have  it  now  on  full  allowance,  plenty 
of  yankee  balls  and  British  splinters.  We  *11  give 
'em  more  before  we  have  done  with  them.  I  *il  pick 
ofl!"  their  spars  directly  as  I  used  to  knock  over  the 
ducks  in  the  Egg  Harbor  thoroughfares.  Bow«e  her 
out — bowse  away  merrily.  We'll  show  *ein  what 
we  can  do." 

Several  shots  were  now  exchanged  with  <x>nsider> 
able  animation,  the  enemy  returning  our  fire  briskly 
from  his  long  Tom.     But  the  distance  between  as 
was  so  great  as  to  render  this  kind  of  warfare  of  bit 
little  peril,  for  many  of  the  shot  fell  short,  and  ths 
few  that  hit  the  schooner  had  mostly  spent  their  force. 
Tackle,  however,  soon  proved  to  our  satisfactioa 
his  Superior  gunnery,  for  scarcely  a  ball  that  carried 
far  enough  missed  its  aim.    Had  we  been  able  to  get 
nearer  to  the  foe,  we  should  have  bored  her  throu^ 
and  through,  but  hhe  hugged  the  wind  miraculously, 
and  soon  gained  enough  on  us  to  render  it  certain 
that  she  could  beat  us  on  our  present  tack,  a  thing 
not  so  surprising,  however,  when  her   fore-and-aft 
rig  was  considered.    Having  satisfied  herself  of  her 
superiority  in  this  point  she  allowed  us  again  to  ap- 
proach, and  began  u  rapid  Are  on  us  from  her  piece 
once  more,  in  the  ln)\)e^  of  disabling  us.    "We  replied, 
however,  to  her  lire  as  rapidly,  and  with  more  cer- 
tainty, making  every  eflbrt  to  get  nearer,  and  close. 
But  this  she    evaded,   dexterously   keeping   us  just 
within  range.    By  what  miracle  our  spars  escaped 
unhurt  I  know  not,  but  after  keeping  up  the  contest 
for  some  time,  we  were  still  uninjured  aloft,  except 
by  one  or  two  trilling  hurts.    Several  shot,  however, 
had  taken  eflect  in  our  hull.    On  the  other  hand,  we 
had  cut  away  the  main  peak  halyards  of  our  adver- 
sary, and  riddled  her  ^ails  so  thoroughly  that  she  be- 
gan perceptibly  to  lose  her  advantage  in  sailing.    A 
successful  shot  from  Tackle's  piece,  at  length,  cut  her 
foresail  loose  and  it  came  down  by  the  nm. 

We  now  gained  rapidly  on  her.  Every  exertion 
appeared  to  be  making  to  repair  the  damage,  but  be- 
fore the  foresail  could  be  replaced  we  had  run  up 
comparatively  close  on  her  quarter,  and  were  doing 
terrible  execution  with  our  gun.  She  was  not  with- 
out spirit,  however,  on  her  part ;  and  her  long  thirty- 
four  was  worked  with  such  rapidity  and  precision  as 
to  make  us  heartily  wish  to  get  beyond  its  range. 
But  our  only  chance  of  doing  this  safely  remained  in 
cracking  on  every  thing  and  so  working  to  wind- 
ward. 

"  Hot  work  this,  sir,"  said  Tackle,  as  the  skipper 
came  forward  and  addressed  him ;  *'  but  it 's  a  smooth 
sea  and  nearly  as  light  as  day.  I've  hat\  a  shot 
already  at  that  long  gun  of  theirs,  and  I  *m  no  Egg 
Harbor  man  if  I  don't  dismount  it  yet.     Tfaeie's 
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nothing  else  in  our  way  when  that 's  gone,  except  a 
broadside  from  their  carronades  when  we  pass 
them,  and  we  can  pepper  them  aAer  that  fashion 
quite  as  well  as  they  can  pepper  us.  That  *8  it — 
now  for  cutting  off  the  legs  of  that  barking  devil  of 
theirs." 

The  shot  hissed  through  the  air,  and,  almost  before 
we  knew  it  had  left  the  piece,  reached  its  destination. 
There  \%'as  a  perceptible  confusion  on  the  deck  of  the 
schooner ;  their  gun  was  diibiounted,  as  thc^  old  tar' 
had  foretold. 

*' Huzza!"  he  exclaimed,  unable  to  conceal  his 
exultation,  waving  his  smoke-grimed  hand  around 
his  head ;  and  the  crew,  now  equally  excited,  took 
up  the  shout  until  the  welkin  quivered  with  the 
sounds. 

Our  gallant  craft  seemed  to  catch  the  enthusiasm 
and  start  forA;v-ard  like  a  high-mettled  courser  when 
he  feels  the  spur.  We  were  soon  drawing  across 
the  schooner's  bows,  with  every  man  at  his  quarters, 
and  the  matches  lighted.  Our  piece,  meanwhile,  had 
kept  doing  execution.  Most  of  the  head-sail  of  the 
schooner  had  been  shot  away,  so  that  she  now  lay 
unmanageable  and  at  our  mercy. 

"  Haul  down  your  flag,"  thundered  our  commander, 
as  we  ranged  up  across  her  forefoot,  *'  or  I  '11  sink 
you." 

There  was  no  answer,  unless  a  sullen  though  feeble 
shout  of  defiance  might  be  called  one,  that  floated 
across  the  silent  waters. 

"  Then  God  have  mercy  on  you !"  said  the  skipper, 
and,  leaping  from  the  gun  where  he  had  stood,  he 
gave  the  command  to  fire. 

Instantaneously  our  sides  were  sheeted  with  flame ; 
the  ship  reeled  backward,  quivering  from  keel  to 
truck,  and  the  iron  tempest  sped  on  its  work  of  de- 
struction. We  heard  the  splintering  of  timbers,  the 
cracking  of  spars,  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded,  and 
the  fall  of  the  foremast  into  the  >\'ater.  When  the 
smoke  eddied  away  partially,  so  as  to  give  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  foe,  we  saw  him  lying  a  perfect 
wreck. 

"  We  have  surrendered  1"  cried  a  voice  from  the 
schooner. 

A  boat  was  instantly  despatched  on  board.  When 
we  mounted  the  deck,  there  were  scarcely  half  a 
dozen  persons  to  be  seen,  for  most  of  the  crew  had 
flinched  from  their  guns  and  ran  below  before  we  de- 
livered our  raking  fire.  The  shout  of  defiance  we 
heard  had  proceeded  from  the  oflicers  and  a  few 
resolute  veterans  who  stuck  to  them. 

Our  almost  miraculous  success  suggested  a  plan  to 
our  skipper  which  he  instantly  proceeded  to  carry 
into  cflect.  The  speed  of  this  schooner  made  her  a 
dreaded  foe ;  he,  therefpre,  determined  to  disarm  her 
men  and  remove  them  into  the  boats,  after  which  he 
would  set  the  prize  on  fire. 

"  That  will  be  something  to  be  talked  of,"  he  said, 
rubbing  his  hands  in  glee.  "  The  English  will  never 
forget  om  having  captured  their  crack  schooner  in 
sight  of  a  squadron  and  set  her  on  fire.  By  Jove ! 
this  has  been  a  glorious  night  We  are  getting  to 
to  some  purpose." 
10 


This  bold  resolution  was  instantly  carried  into 
efiect.  Tlie  men  were  ordered  up  one  by  one  through 
the  hatchway,  disarmed,  and  commanded  to  take 
their  places  in  the  boats.  The  wounded  were  then 
carefully  removed;  those  who  could  bear  it  were 
placed  with  their  companions,  and  the  rest  given  in 
charge  of  our  own  surgeon. 

"  Now,  my  lads,"  said  the  skipper,  "  light  up  the 
bonfire,  and  let  us,  by  its  light,  see  where  the  British 
squadron  lies." 

The  boats  pulled  sullenly  away  in  the  direction  of 
the  fleet,  which  they  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
reaching,  as  the  night  was  clear  and  the  sea  smooth. 
Meantime,  the  schooner  was  fu'cd  in  several  places, 
and,  having  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  crew  could 
not  return  and  extinguish  it,  we  once  more  stood 
away  to  windward.  Soon  the  flames  began  to  break 
up  the  hatchways,  rolling  before  tliem  huge  volumes 
of  pitchy  smoke  that  settled  away  to  leeward,  as  if  a 
gigantic  black  ciulain  had  been  dropped  from  the  sky 
in  tJiat  direction.  Against  this  gloomy  background 
the  lurid  conflagration  shone  in  bold  relief.  The  fire 
spread  now  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  It  licked 
up  the  masts,  caught  the  shrouds,  leaped  into  the  fore- 
rigging,  and  shooting  its  thousand  forky  tongues  in 
every  direction,  caught  to  the  stays  and  other  parts  of 
the  mazy  hamper,  until  the  schooner  was  a  sheet  of 
flame  that  blazed  high  above  the  mainmast  and 
streamed  far  down  to  leeward,  illimiinating  the  hori- 
zon with  the  light  of  noon-duy.  The  burning  cinders 
floated  off  like  showers  of  stars,  and  spattered  on  the 
waters  continually.  Tlie  crest  of  every  wave  in 
our  immediate  vicinity  glowed  like  molten  gold.  At 
length  the  flames  readied  the  magazine,  lor  suddenly 
a  jet  of  flame  of  intense  brilliancy  .shot  into  the  air, 
while  the  huge  maiiunast  went  up  to  tlie  sky  like  an 
arrow  from  a  bow.  Instantly— quicker  than  the 
thunderbolt  follows  the  llash — we  heard  a  stunning 
roar  that  made  our  ship  reel  like  a  dnnikcn  man; 
then  followed  the  splashing  of  timbers  on  the  deep,  the 
hissing  of  fiery  spars  as  they  sunk,  silence  and  dark- 
ness. Awe-struck  and  speechless,  we  stood  gazing, 
as  if  spell-bound,  on  the  spot  where  the  schooner  had 
been.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  there ;  but  behind  it 
still  hung  that  ominous  cloud.  I  drew  a  long  breath. 
At  that  instant  the  moon,  which  had  been  concealed 
'  by  the  pall  of  smoke,  broke  tlirough  its  upper  edge 
and  poured  her  pensive  I>eanis  across  tlie  deep.  It 
I  was  like  the  opening  of  a  magic  curtain.  By  its 
I  light  we  saw  the  boats  pulling  rapidly  away  to  lee- 
ward, where,  on  the  farthest  seaboard,  the  squadron 
was  visible. 

The  night  pafised  without  further  incident.  We 
kept  on  our  course,  gradually  losing  sight  of  one  aAer 
another  of  the  enemy,  until  when  morning  dawned 
we  fotmd  ourselves  alone  on  the  deep.  Not  a  sail 
was  in  sight.  I  ascended  to  the  mast-head  to  look 
out  for  land  to  the  westward,  but  we  had  run  it  out 
of  si^t,  and  were  now  fairly  at  sea.  The  breese 
was  rapidly  freshening,  and  the  comb  began  to 
gather  on  the  hitherto  lazy  and  monotonous  waves. 
There  was  every  apearance  of  a  rising  storm,  when 
we  shaped  our  course  for  the  African  coast  • 
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These  are  periods  when  we  live  not  in  the  imme- 
diate nor  the  future,  but  when  we  find  ourselves  con- 
versant with  scenes  and  events  of  which  we  could 
have  had  no  cognizance  except  in  some  separate  state 
of  existence  anterior  to  our  presence  on  this  little 
orb,  or  in  scnnc  spiritual  exodus,  when  we  wandered 
forth,  dwelling  in  tents,  partaking  of  crystal  waters, 
and  hearing  voices  of  great  power  uttering  new  truths 
to  the  heart. 

It  was  thus  to-night  that  I  dwelt  no  more  in  this 
new  world,  brave  as  it  is.  The  true  German  hearts 
about  me  were  no  more  the  beings  with  whcwn  my 
lot  was  cast ;  the  Juniatta  was  the  Rhine,  and  the  old 
woods  about  my  dwelling  were  the  borders  of  the 
Hartz  forest. 

All  things  were  familiar  to  me.  The  rude  land  way, 
the  moss  upon  the  ruin,  and  the  ivy  upon  the  dis- 
mantled tower.  I  was  seated  in  the  home  of  my  fa- 
thers, and  the  lovely  dames  of  the  olden  time  moved 
in  stately  grace  before  me ;  I  heard  their  breathings  of 
womanly  love,  knew  their  sorrows,  their  bereave- 
ments, and  their  undying  truth. 

And  the  robust  men  of  other  times,  with  their  noble 
and  generous  impulses,  their  manly  devotion,  and 
their  chivalric  constancy,  grasped  me  with  mailed 
hand,  or  swept  by  on  heav'y  charger,  full  men  and 
hardy,  equal  to  any  emergency,  and  ready  to  face 
peril  in  whatsoever  shape  it  might  come. 

This  worn  and  time-discolored  scroll  that  I  take 
from  this  black  cabinet  v,'n»  penned  by  a  descendant 
of  such  men  as  these.  It  is  the  best  earthly  thoughts 
of  a  high  soulcd  youth  who  fell  in  single  combat  with 
a  man  who  had  wronged  him  most  deeply. 

He  \%'as  the  friend,  the  companion  of  my  father  in 
his  early  days,  and  this  record  of  "  An  Hour  before 
the  Duel,"  with  other  papers,  was  bequeathed  to 
his  keeping. 

Bernard possessed  every  quality  of  mind  and 

person  capable  of  winning  regard.  Brave  almost  to 
recklessness,  accomplished  in  all  manly  studies,  skill- 
ful in  those  exercises  tliat  impart  freedom  and  strength 
to  the  system,  and  most  tender  and  refined  in  his  de- 
votion to  the  gentler  eex. 

In  a  moment  of  convivial  excitement,  words  were 
uttered  reflecting  upon  the  fair  fame  of  an  only  sister, 
and,  though  acknowledged  to  be  false,  the  romantic 
honor  of  Bernard  rejected  all  conciliation,  and  de- 
noAnded  the  blood  of  the  traducer. 

From  the  first  he  knew  it  would  be  fatal  to  himself, 
and  he  calmly  arranged  those  matters  that  appertain 
to  .earth,  and  then  traced  the  records  of  his  last  hour 
with  a  firm  hand,  and  a  mind  alive  to  the  dread  reali- 
ties about  him.  Indeed,  he  would  seem  to  have 
graaped  the  pen  at  this  fearful  hour  in  order  to  pre- 
flerve  the  deamess  and  coatinuily  of  thought  which 


one,  so  reflective  and  imaginative  as  he,  might  dread 
would  desert  him. 

My  father  received  his  last  breath,  and  carried  hit 
last  tender  farewell  to  the  ill-fated  Mary.  And  this 
solitary  relic  of  a  noble  but  misguided  mind  is  all  that 
remained  of  the  accomplished  and  chivalric  Ber- 
nard   . 

He  perished  ere  those  subtile  essences,  those  per- 
fect, distinct  beings  which  go  to  make  up  one  human 
soul,  were  conjoined  in  the  person  of  the  student.  Yet 
he  hath  a  strange  sense  of  companionship,  a  fediog 
that  he  must  have  shared  the  agency  and  the  peril. 
Why  not,  indeed  ?  Doth  not  the  great  human  heart 
pulsate  in  unison,  and  if  one  of  its  members  be  wrung 
with  anguish,  doth  not  a  wild  sadness,  a  terrible  fore- 
boding, a  weight,  we  cannot  tell  whence  or  why, 
come  upon  us  ? 

These  are  the  moods  of  mystery,  and  it  beboveth 
us  to  kneel  and  pray  if  so  be  the  cup  may  pass  from 
us,  for  verily  sorrow  broodelh  ever^-where,  and  the 
sighs  must  be  echoed  in  our  own  bosoms.     Tlie  mood 
of  mystery  may  have  had  its  origin  in  hearts  )'ear8, 
long  years  ago,  and  the  pang  hath  touched  our  own 
but  even  now;  as  light  emitted,  as  astronomers  tell 
us,  from  some  distant  star,  spcedeth  onwmrd,  but  ages 
elapse  liefore  the  ray  reaches  our  own  globe,  and  the 
orb  from  which  it  started  may  have  ceased  to  exist, 
and  become  a  lost  Pleiad  of  the  heavens  ere  our  eyes 
are  greeted  with  its  beam  ;  or  like  a  pebble  cast  into 
j  the  waters,  I  hat  may  displace  particles  in  the  univer- 
sal field  of  matter,  the  widening  circles,  mottling  the 
shadows  of  some  still  inward  lake,  to  give  at  length  an 
impulse  to  the  wave  that  beats  upon  the  s^hores  of  the 
vast  Pacific.    If  it  be  so  in  the  material,  surely  it  roust 
be  still  more  so  in  the  spiritual  world,  where  the  great 
heavings  of  soul  and  mind  in  their  perpetual  progress 
are  felt  forever  and  forever. 

It  is  the  early  twilight.  A  faint  tinge  of  crimson  as 
yet  dimmeth  not  the  radiance  of  Hesperus,  the  tran- 
quil harbinger  of  morn.  The  meek  blos.som  unfoldeth 
its  leaf  and  thus  gently  displaceth  the  dew  that  had 
stolen  to  its  covert ;  these  old  majestic  woods  are 
hushed  in  their  solitudes,  for  the  bird  hath  not  as  \'et 
waked  from  its  dream  of  love. 

Softly  deepeneth  the  crimson  tinge — the  blossom  is 
perfect  in  its  beauty,  and  now  one  universal  gu»h  d" 
melody  is  vocal  in  the  dim  woods.  And  thus  will  it 
be  to-morrow — thus  will  the  earth  brighten  in  its  glad- 
ness, while  I— I—.  My  God,  where  will  be  the  crea- 
ture thou  hast  created? 

I  will  no  more,  for  "  that  way  madness  lies,"  and, 
erring  as  I  may  be,  I  would  not  shake  c^'this  "mortal 
coil"  in  the  bewilderment  of  half  bereaved  reason.  I 
would  not  enter  the  dread  portals  of  the  everlasting, 
the  eternal,  the  vast,  infinite  space ;  bow  these  ideas 
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expand  and  swell  into  immensity  at  an  hour  like  this, 
and  how  the  littleness  of  human  passions  and  human 
pursuits  shrink  me  into  nothingness!  I  would  n(n 
enter  the  dread  portal  with  a  craven  soul  thrown  from 
its  balance,  but  with  the  concentrated  manhood  of 
him  who  hath  been  made  little  lower  than  the  angels. 

Craven  soul — manhood — mockery,  mockery  all ! 
And  life  is  but  one  vast  field  of  falsehood,  and  delu- 
sion. We  bind  ourselves  by  enactments,  by  conven- 
tionalisms,  the  violations  of  which  constitute  crime 
or  debasement,  while  the  broad  principles  of  justice 
remain  inviolate.  A  crime  in  the  eyes  of  man,  but 
none  at  the  throne  of  the  Eternal ;  dishonor  here,  and 
it  may  be  virtue  before  "  Him,  who  seeth  not  as  man 
seeth."  Who  shall  open  the  sealed  book  of  truth  and 
virtue,  and  dare  convict  his  brother  of  crime  ?  Who 
hath  looked  into  the  counsels  of  the  Almighty,  and 
dare  say  thou  hast  sinned  ?  Alas !  alas !  I  feel  as  im- 
pelled by  an  invincible  fate.  Step  by  step  have  I 
been  brought  to  this,  feeling  the  error  yet  powerless 
to  resist. 

Oh,  false  mockery  of  life !  Yet  one  must  stand 
with  his  foot  at  the  verge  of  the  grave,  and  one  hand 
grai^ping,  as  I  do  now,  the  vast  folds  of  the  veil  that 
divides  the  seen  from  the  unseen  ere  he  can  realize 
this. 

The  clock  strikes;  every  sound  is  told  upon  my 
heart.  One — two — three.  My  God !  how  fearfully 
loud  doth  that  small  chronicler  repeat  the  hour !  It 
is  as  if  all  sounds  were  merged  in  that  fearful  toll, 
that  shall  no  more  come  to  my  ears. 

One  hour  more,  and  I  shall  be — what!  O  thou 
blessed  and  glorious  light,  how  thrice  blessed  and  glo- 
rious dost  thou  not  appear  to  him  who  shall  soon  leave 
thee,'  and  forever.  And  then,  "brave  overhanging 
firmament,"  that  dost  bend  as  in  love  over  the  poor 
erring  child  of  earth,  hast  thou  no  voice  but  this  of 
serene  rebuke?  Ye  woods,  and  thou  full-volwned 
river,  ye  will  be  the  same,  though  he  who  delighted 
in  ye  shall  know  ye  no  more  forever. 

*<  List,  list,  O  list.    My  hour  is  alipoet  come.'' 

Methinks  a  gibbering  ghost  is  at  my  ear,  and  I  hear 
his  sepulchral  tones  uttering — 

"  Ay,  but  to  die  and  go  we  know  not  where ; 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot ; 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  chxl ;  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice." 

Avaunt!  I  will  no  more.  With  what  a  terrible 
solemnity  every  word  awakens  an  echo  in  the  dim 
chambers  of  my  soul.  I  feel  as  even  now  had  com- 
menced the  fearful  doom — 

"  To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds. 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  abont 
l^e  pendent  world ;  or  to  be  worse  than  worst 
Of  those,  that  lawless  and  uncertain  thoughts 
Imagine  bowlings ! — 'tis  too  horrible!" 

I  shall  go  nmd  at  this.  No,  my  own  strong  will, 
that  hath  dared  to  seize  upon  the  distaflfof  fate,  shall 
even  grasp  the  reins  of  reason,  and  compel  her  to  my 
bidding.  She  shall  not  abandon  her  throne  till  the 
last  pulse  hath  ceased  its  beating. 

"  The  firmament  passeth  away  as  a  scroll,  and  the 
elements  melt  with  fervent  heat.    And  the  seals  are 


loosed,  and  the  book  is  opened."  Life  is  but  a  point 
of  existence — ^I  behold  all,  all  the  records  of  the  paat. 
The  faint,  sweet  reveaUnenta  of  childhood,  the  burn- 
ing characters  of  youth,  the  stains  of  manoood,  all, 
all  are  before  me ! 

Oh,  thou  Searcher  of  hearts,  who  can  hope  for 
heaven,  except  through  thy  mercy  ?  Let  it  suffice  that 
thy  weak  and  erring  child,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  did 
yet  adore  the  good  and  the  true. 

My  mother,  thy  gray  locks  rise  even  now  to  re- 
proach me,  and  I  feel  it  were  a  blessedness  to  kneel 
once  more  at  thy  feet  and  crave  thy  forgiveness.  But 
thou  wilt  not  curse  m&;..if  prayers  and  tears  may 
change  the  fate  of  the  doomed,  thine,  I  know,  will 
prevail. 

Mary,  my  own  sweet  Mary,  I  have  chased  thy 
image  from  my  sight  lest  it  should  plead,  "angel- 
tongued."  But  I  feel  thy  meek  arms  about  me,  and 
thy  tear  upon  my  cheek.  There  are  thy  trusting  e3res, 
thy  low  tones  of  tenderness.  I  had  not  dreamed  of 
this,  my  beloved.  I  had  thought  to  die  apart  from 
thee,  but  already  I  am  independent  of  the  laws  of 
matter,  and  our  spirits  commingle.  Thou  wilt  not 
mourn,  my  own  dearest,  my  well  beloved.  Thou  wilt 
even  bring  to  thine  aid  a  spirit  equal  to  that  of  thy 
lover.  Will  thou  not,  sweet?  Surely,  surely  it  is 
but  a  moment.  And  say,  my  own  true  Mary,  thou 
wilt  never,  even  in  thy  soul,  say,  "  he  loved  a  phan- 
tom better  than  me." 

It  is  false,  Mary.  Nay,  verily  it  is  true.  For  I 
leave  thee  to  a  broken  heart,  rather  than  face  the 
bronzed  visage  of  the  world.  Honor,  honor !  thou  art 
a  mockery. 

Last  night,  my  beloved,  as  we  sat  in  that  dim,  old 
chamber,  with  its  long  rows  of  antique  tomes,  and  the 
portraits  of  mailed  knight  and  gentle  ladye  lodging 
from  the  folds  of  the  dark  tapestry,  while  the  moon- 
beams rested  upon  the  chiseled  features  of  Dian  and 
her  nymphs,  methought  strange  shadows  were  moving 
in  dusky  recess;  that  lord  and  lady,  and  beautiful 
maid  of  which  these  were  the  semblance,  animated 
canvas  and  marble  shared  again  human  emotions — 
that  men  and  women,  whose  thoughts  peopled  that 
old  library,  lingered  amid  these  memorials  of  their 
existence,  and  claimed  companionship  with  me,  who 
was  so  soon  to  be  a  shadow  like  themselves. 

My  cheek  grew  pale  to  meet  their  strange  eyes, 
and  I  strained  thee  to  my  breast,  as  if  thy  truth  and 
innocence  might  shield  me  from  the  phantoms.  Dear 
Mary,  in  part  thou  didst  rightly  interpret  that  tenderest 
embrace.  Soul-felt,  unutterable  love  stirred  the 
bosom  of  thy  lover,  and  thy  dove-like  eyes,  and  the 
meek  pressure  of  thy  arms  were  those  of  the  saint- 
like, the  sinless.  Thou  wert  shrined  in  thy  nim-like 
grace,  and  I  was  a  spirit  bridegroom. 

Do  you  remember  how  long  we  sat,  and  neither 
spoke ;  and  how  the  tears  gathered  in  your  eyes,  and 
a  mysterious  sadness  grew  upon  you  ?  and  then  when 
I  kissed  away  the  drops,  the  words  of  endeaimeot 
died  upon  your  lips,  and  you  leaned  your  head  opoo 
my  shoulder,  and  wept  like  a  sweet  child. 

Ay,  my  beloved,  it  was  one  of  those  manrelous 
presentiments  that  sometimes  eome  to  the  good  and 
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the  true  to  herald  approaching  evil,  and  to  soften  its 
.infliction.  Take  comfort  from  this.  Had  yon  known 
that  he,  whose  arms  held  yoo  to  his  bosom,  whose 
eyes  but  faiotly  imaged  the  love  be  bore  yoa,  would 
in  a  few  hours  become  a  "  kneaded  clod,"  a  cold 
lenement,  to  be  approached  with  fear  and  trembling, 
how  would  you  have  shrunk  from  his  side,  and  have 
recoiled  from  the  glance  of  the  doomed. 


Even  now,  dearest,  you  will  recall  every  word  then 
uttered,  and  the  slightest  saying  will  appear  to  bear 
upon  it  the  shadows  of  the  eternal  'world.  Tean  of 
sorrow  will  not  eflace  them  from  thy  memory.  "The 
spirit  will  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance, 
whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you.*'  And  this  will  be- 
come the  ccHuforter. 

My  time  is  expired.    Farewell,  dearest  and  best. 


THE    SEAT    OF    THE    SOUL. 


BT  A  jncw  coirrKisrros. 


Whxrx  holds  the  soul  its  r^al  ceat ' 
Thi»  quesikm  did  I  oft  repeat, 
Not  once  received  an  aiuwer  meet 

Some  in  nndoubting  tones  proclaim. 
It  i«  a  swiA  and  subtile  flame, 
Rouuing  aboQt  through  all  the  frame 

And  others  place  it  in  the  breast, 
A  soft  and  warm  and  pleasant  nest, 
Fot  all  but  an  immortal  guest. 

But  metaphysic  aid  is  vain — 
A  fog  which  rises  in  the  brain 
And  darkens  what  it  would  explain 

But  One  did  all  my  doubts  displace  : 
She  spoke,  ajid,  lu !  I  quick  did  trace 
The  soul  all  radiant  in  her  face. 

For  up  the  dark  heaven  of  her  ey«^. 
With  mndcM  beam,  which  lit  it:«  skies, 
Thought,  like  a  spirit-star,  did  rise. 

Then  Passion's  blinding  glare  was  sent 
Over  the  same  dark  firmament, 
And  ''trailing  glory-*  as  it  went. 

Imagination  met  the  sigiit. 
Enthroned  upon  her  temples  white, 
With  bright  eyes  blazing  with  delight 

And  ever  and  anon  it  flings 

Soft  radiance  from  its  golden  wings, 

And  of  a  clime  immortal  sings. 

While  Fancy,  culling  fragrant  flowern, 
Within  her  fair  cheeks  rosy  bowers. 
Sits  weaving  garlands  for  the  Hours 


Hope's  glittering  footprint*,  too,  are  there. 
And  the  soft  busy  feet  of  Prayer, 
Both  hunting  on  the  trail  of  Care. 

And  there  was  sweet  Affection,  too. 
Nursed  on  the  heart's  unwithering  dew. 
With  changeless  face,  forever  true. 

Keen  Anger  once,  half  hid  by  Grace. 
Shot  its  sharp  lightning  o-er  her  face. 
But  sunk  in  Pity's  mild  embrace. 

Earth^s  shadows  dim  with  swiftneaa  fled 
As  moral  beauty  o'er  her  head 
Its  consecrating  radiance  abed. 

An  unseen  presence,  ever  near. 

Her  spirit's  breath,  her  beii^'s  cheer. 

Her  soul's  divinest  atmosphere. 

A  Beauty,  free  from  earthly  ill. 

Which  Time's  thick  ^now-flakes  cannot  chill. 

From  age  to  age  unwithered  still. 

And  when  her  voice,  its  chains  unbtnuid, 
Mu^ic,  with  txlors  circled  round, 
Came  sailing  on  the  waves  of  8<.>uud. 


Its  light  skiflf  skimmed  that  sparkling 
And  ripples  of  sweet  nieUwly 
Went  singing  to  the  shore  in  glee. 

And  as  you  listened  to  the  chime 
Unheeded  sped  the  feet  of  Time, 
And  earth  seemed  in  its  sinless  prime. 


Ijost,  as  the  ruler  of  her  mien. 
Virtue  upon  her  brow  is  seen. 
Her  mind's  defence,  her  spirit's  q[ueen. 


And  from  her  eyelid's  tiny  tip 
Swift-footed  Mirth  would  gaily  trip 
To  wed  with  Feeling  on  her  lip. 

Pity,  whom  blight  nor  pain  could  sear. 
With  trembluig  pace  to  S>rrow  dear, 
Slid  down  her  face  upon  a  tear. 


AjmI  regally,  in  white  array. 

In  ample  state  doth  Virtue  sway. 

And  Passion,  Thought  and  Will  obey. 

All  these  bright  shapes  of  woven  air, 
The  varied  soul,  whi>»e  hues  they  wear. 
Are  tenants  of  a  face  as  fair. 


And  Sentiment,  a  spangled  haze, 
With  shifting  shapes  and  hues  and  nyi^ 
O'er  each  harmonious  feature  plays. 


Where  holds  the  soul  its  regal  seat  ? 
'T  is  where  such  radiant  visions  meet, 
Dazzluig  with  light  the  eye  they  greet. 


THE  CHEVALIER  DE  SATANISKI. 


BT  E.  R.  MOTTLET,  AITTHOB  Or  "  MORTON 's  HOPX." 


CHAPTER  I. 
It  was  a  wild  night  in  November.     The  wind 
swept  dismally  through  the  narrow  streets  of  Bergen- 
heim,  the  rain  rattled  against  the  windows  which 
chattered  in  the  casements  of  the  quaint,  gable  ended 
old  houses,  as  if  they  felt  the  chill  wind  from  the 
mountain,    and    the    dragon-heads  on  the  red-tiled 
roots  spouted  the  water  from  their  brazen  throats  in 
constant  cascades.    The  tide  of  population  had  long 
ebbed  away,  and  in  the  whole  length  of  the  main 
street  not  a  land-dragon,  nor  a  drunken  student,  not 
a  Philistine  nor  a  poodle  was  to  bo  seen.    It  was 
deep  midnight.    At  last,  a  single  figure  rounded  the 
comer  of  a  narrow  lane,  and  entered  the  principal 
street.    He  was  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  and  held  an  um- 
brella, with  which-— close  braced  as  possible— he  was 
striving  to  make  his  way  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the 
wind.    As  he  emerged  from  the  narrow  street,  where 
he  had  been  in  a  manner  protected  from  the  violence 
of  the  gale,  into  the  open  square  which  forms  the 
mouth  of  the  main  street,  the  wind  rushed  suddenly 
upon  him  with  the  fury  of  an  uncaged  wild-beast, 
while,  at  the  same  time  that  he  ^'as  thus  beset,  he 
found  himself  engap:(^d  in  single  combat  with  one  of 
the  before  mentioned  dragons,  which  spouted  not  fire, 
— which  would  have  been  desirable  in  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere — but  cold  rain-water  upon  his  devoted 
head.      Covering  himself  like  a  Spartan  with  his 
shield,   that  is  to  say,   with    his  umbrella,  he  en- 
deavored to  protect  himself  again.*<t  the  assaults  of 
one  enemy  in  the  rear,  while  he  boldly  faced  his 
more    boisterous   adversary,  the   wind.     The  mo- 
mentary diversion  effected  by  the  dragon,  however, 
was  fatal ;  for,  just  as  he  endeavored  to  advance  a 
step  round  the  angle  of  the  street,  the  wind  caught  a 
corner  of  his  umbrella,  filled  it,  and,  in  less  time  than 
I  can  relate  it  to  you,  turned  it  inside  out  and  dashed 
it  to  the  ground.    So  there  it  lay,  fluttering  upon  the 
side-walk  like  a  great  broken-winged  bat,  shaking  its 
brown  wings  and  tugging  at  the  handle  (still  grasped 
by  the  owner's  hand,)  like  a  living  creature  in  pain 
and  struggling  to  bo  free.    Our  hero  felt  that  in  an  in- 
stant the  umbrella,  almost  the  only  piece  of  converti- 
ble property  in  his  possession,  would  escape  and  be 
borne  away  upon  the  wings  of  the  tempest    He  felt 
the  handle  already  snapping,  and,  with  a  wild  cry,  he 
flung  himself  upon  it.    Still,  imitating  the  Spartan,  he 
resolved  to  perish  or  to  save  his  shield,  and  in  the 
gallant   but   desperate    attempt   he   found    himaelf 
stretched  at  length  in  the  gutter,  while  at  the  same 
moment  the  slender  reed  of  a  handle  gave  way,  and 
the  umbrella  mounted  like  a  balloon  into  the  black 
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atmosphere  far  above  the  tops  of  the  houses.  Just  at 
that  m(Hnent  the  warder  upon  the  top  of  St.  Nicholas 
tower  blew  his  blast,  and  proclaimed  the  hour. 

"  The  clock  has  utricken  one. 
One  o'clock  is  the  hour — " 

But  still  our  hero  lay  motionless  in  the  gutter.  Let 
me  "define  his  position"  exactly.     He  lay  at  the 

comer  of  the lane  and  the  main  street,  which, 

as  I  stated,  emptied  itself  at  one  end  into  a  great 
irregular  gulf,  fancifully  called  a  Square.  The  dragon, 
now  perfectly  triumphant,  poured  hogsheads  upon 
him,  while  the  wind,  disdaining  to  insult  a  disarmed 
and  prostrate  adversary,  whisked  lightly  over  and 
covered  him  with  dead  leaves  from  the  withered  lin- 
dens which  decorated  the  place. 

While  he  was  lying  there,  then,  and  completelj 
ofi*  my  hands,  there  could  not  be  a  better  time  to 
make  you  acquainted  with  the  other  dramatis  per- 
sons of  this  little  story. 

aiAPTERH. 

The  Cotmt  von  Gobliiihcim  had  a  great  dinner 
party.  The  commandant  and  the  rector,  and  even 
some  of  the  distinguished  courtiers  from  the  capital 
graced  the  splendid  board.  The  count  lived  at  his 
family  seat,  half  a  dozen  miles  frcwn  the  town,  a  place 
which  had  belonged  to  the  family  ever  since  the  fall 
of  the  Western  Empire,  and  which,  besides  a  spa^ 
cious  and  very  el^pant  modern  house,  built  by  Count 
Ulric  XX,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  comprised 
the  most  romantic  ruined  castle  in  all  that  part  of 
Germany.  The  old  baronial  fortress  was  a  graj 
shell  with  two  round  towers,  sixteen  feet  thick,  still 
standing,  and  the  ringlets  of  ivy  which  clustered 
round  the  mouldering  battlements  were,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
You  all  understand  me.  It  was  the  most  beautiful 
ruin  you  can  imagine,  and  had  two  tmdisputed  and 
most  desirable  ghosts  belonging  to  it,  of  three  or  four 
centuries'  standing.  The  count  had  a  great  many 
acres  of  arable  land,  besides  a  fine  park  full  of  timber 
and  venison.  In  short,  he  was  one  of  the  few  in- 
stances in  that  part  of  the  country  of  a  gentleman 
whose  rent-roll  was  nearly  as  long  as  his  pedigree. 

The  company  were  dining  in  the  great  hall,  which, 
was  at  the  same  time  the  family  portrait  gallery.  It 
was  I  do  not  know  how  many  feet  high,  but  you  had 
to  go  up  a  flight  of  stairs  to  open  any  of  the  windows 
in  it,  and  it  was  long  and  wide  in  proportion.  Hie 
roof  was  of  polished  oak,  beautifully  carved  and 
fretted.  The  walls  were  hung  upon  two  sides  with 
tapestry,  and  upon  the  two  others  were  tito  portraits 
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^feKL  JL  I  SK  d-.-MV.  Bfcr-jtrrxXrr.jL 
D.  Efll'.  «i*t  'Ji^  l-.WL  T-'jau:  Tj-^r  tat  ir*  d:»wx  i: 
Cnae  Vjtj'.  ETr  A.  I;  1%—  Tiit  iir*  t»«ict- 
■*  kl  Bcr»»  a.»»T  *'.  tut  TijnwTia  rieinurT. 

ClfK  :«  •»*arn-ft^i.  tud  Prj««  Tine  'je  fric  t-^ 


■  »«*-»   vrbA  -II  r-^  ^- 


',.« 


L^T  t»r:«t  :c  "J»* 


L- 


'.?* 


*r  *.!»'.« 


4bT»  '/  T.'>jt  XVI.  »rjtdlllj*< 


'  «;•:«  can. 


irtT.  "»if'^  n-v 


cn  aajr  re«;«>ct^>4;  ikcl,y  wnii  v.tr  c«'jc%  : 

'^l^jfJk  ttwt  Tcwir  «PX'?*rr;*"jarr."'  'for  'iit  isaij  wTlh 

ko&eLa^  tjp  i*  r-?i:  r.f»:£x^*?r  t7».'Ei  » L-ii.  be  -wore  a 
•eaJ  hijz  w/i  siLrr;.'^jk.  '*r*r:r.s>  trrcr:  t*  -*.»v»r  ai>d 
as mrjri  *rj,r-»-aiZ',of*i  t> n •',?.'.•>•.'. r,*-.  ■■  Yr;  r*«rr*'T:.vi«r 
ti«t  tJw!:  *!Tr>  «■/  '>r;r  :<.'-...}•  i.r»:  Vjr  ,  c  r*  .'-*  rij::.yti.\ 
"Wtii*  fc  Ta*-:*:.!  -pas'-*:  r.»r'T»»*r. :  *.>:  :.'..**  .•  NyL 
nkii!.'  f*  •  L'/.  T*:^  '  I:  .•  a  ^.:.i"..-iT  'ir  'r^t  fc*.  *j>*: 
b«ruL0jit7  '/  »i:^  ».i:i:  ctr.Turv.  Anr. .-  I.-.r:*j:i..  an  a;»- 

qwC  wbCT*:  t;i>  h'^i**  Ji'-TT  ♦fiiid*.  by  *.•>;  f'>ur.^3rr  of 
our  hiw:.  r.r-'.i*'>.  a  G'/r<,c  '^k^j-.t  -aLo  Lad  f'.^i*ri2 
ia  Italy. ^ 

**Wittt  "-r^rt  '/  an  £pjjar.*;'7n.  '^'rjr/ '  *  a*!:^  a 
IfOiXi'mizn  ^.Tt.ri^  n*rx!  v.»  :;je  r^b.'ri'.-:  L^n.-v-r  arj-3 
who  bad  L;'Jj<;rio  a;.;^XLr»?'J  e:.^<^:».-*i  .n  'Xiitr  r- -nvcr- 
aatKin. 

"A  m''*»1  «'.n?*rar  appfiir!!;on.  *;r.  f<r»r  The  >.-r'-nd 
gocB  on  to  f.'la:*:  tfait  ;t  Ut*-*  an  'jxaot  r*-»*rr:jb.an'y: 
to  Ulnchi'te  h.rn'^elf.  He  wa*  *ittin^  at  m:*ini::h:  io 
front  of  }ji-»  T*:nt — for  be  Lad  jii*>t  n-\umed  from  a  i^uo- 
ceap/ul  Italian  foray  wirL  con-»i«k:rabIe  borrfy— h:«  at- 
tendantft  w^rc  al!  a*-!*^.'p  and  Jk--  wa*  aJxrut  f'»!!ovrinz 
their  caanip'e.  wJ^m  MjdrJ«;nly  a  va<*l  mirror  sctme*! 
to  rine  bf.'fore  him.  kw  camp-fire  at  the  «amc  time 
threw  up  a  Iiziit'^r  blaze,  and  }«;  distinctly  vaw  him- 
•df  in  tl^  mirror  vrated  cr'/s*-!eg^cd  wilh  his  spear 
resting  up'jn  his  shoulder.  He  started  up— the  figure 
did  t\»o  same^be  approached  cIo«*e  to  the  mirror — his 
double  vx'mcd  to  be  clofw;  upon  him.  Half  frizhtened, 
he  lifted  hi«<  sp^-rar  and  dealt  a  blow  sufficient  to  dash 
all  the  mirror^  in  tlje  world  into  a  thousand  pieces, 
when  what  was  his  astonishment  tu  find  that  there 
wan  no  mirror  at  all,  and  that  his  blow  seemed  to 
aligiit  up<>n  tlic  *^u.-*-\  corslet  of  a  soldier,  passing 
throufj^h  It  wiihout  re«>i;«tan(x,>.  and  stretching^  himself 
upon  the  (ground  by  the  violence  of  his  o^-n  blow. 


inc.  "t*«rt*ii  iis  ^^TP^Cfccbs*- 

r-.OL_s..  ai»i  *i*  Jt^rui  ccpaen-r&r  r  j» 
raj-je,  line  pcri-M  K»  wtKi  -  ?« 
— jjr*-  :t  v:  :  tici:  '.b?  «<-:of  rift* 
spftce.  aZfC  -^  ^-«'i?-t  ■:«' iift  =.:*:::  ■  N« 
>*  a  <->rT  :iie<-3 — Ui  i>«:  ac-  £*T 
I  pCT-»;Te  " 

-'  C  i.  cera:i!T— Oft  u*  o:< 
xiinirteT. 

••  My  dear  cocaiL  bcrw  cat  t«2 
ID  a  ^^ta-'i. 


We :.  we". 


.if  'jne  cxKT. 


t.E.jt  ry  a  f^jy;*  ■atti'r.-  rt-ff:2r.  -■  AV^CL 
til*:  !'=^--i  • :'  •ir-  *^-^  1  i  r .  '>  .1.  :*  ~  jci  =.  tte  aesut 
^fy  :'*=!.. y  >  !..•«!  *'.•  .r.*-r:.jj?ar.:.  I  •ii:*-  -.  hai'ia: 
*.  -t^e  ^'f  y:'-  iiiay  LiVc  rr^ird  c<    Coca:   I~r'.-:  :2r 

■  '.  L.   al!   •:•!'  i> — *.!    ■::'   u^  !'"    oxc-lA.3:rf«£  al  is 
l>v.-rj-r* 

*•  \V»...  C'*";:^*.  I'.r.c  Wa*  Tir:-  tr<  .>;"  tj 
wa*  r.ii'ir^  a  o  - j:.r.  ai i  ry  :.  rri  *>  well  a<  i«v  Vjrri 
tlv.-  i.rr-'  -WL?  y.'-.Vi.T.e  a  i."'t*.rman  «:&!..  ta  afptm-ot 
\i'£.*  r*-^E..  a:.d  ::jl\  '••.'  1:7* -a  *r*e  *r\v-  c<  L:*  aifvas<v- 
Cjccit.  Hv  wa*  «  v.Lr  a.--r;e  .n  tbe  ha.!  ver\-  iase  \Vt 
n:z\x\  a:.d  ii7»'>n  li..*  v»r>-  ^j*.-: — 1".-<-  y.:«  know  *j*  «c 
<.*!*!. e  wa«  •"-•  .i.ri^  iLat  :!  eneno^ind  over  ibe  wkxs 
*,?e  '-f  The  iiir.'d'^ru  n-.iii*:«"'n.  havuis:  ::>  isaJ  m  nacty 
the  5>anie  p.ai-e  a*  tij*» « 'nt-  m  wL:ch  \re  are  s3ta»— 
and  had  Taken  up  a  ..ziii  to  mv.»ve  up  10  the  tnrrec  a 
\iij:<.h  hi*  pr:va*e  apartment*  were  s:tua:ed.  I^KODf 
by  a  laree  m:rr>'r.  p'aeed  opp<»itc  the  tt^!;  wmdcvs. 
be  happ'-ned  tu  riance  mto  ii,  at  the  sune  time  hoiA- 
ins  his  torch  >o  as  to  throw  a»  great  a  liehi  as  pcmf*- 
b'.e  upon  It.  He  Ta'as  startled  by  petveivinc  tlaltiv 
reded  ion  of  bis  ou'n  person,  which  of  coiB«e  w 
visible  in  the  mirror,  seemed  10  move  of  iss  own  ac- 
cr>rd.  Strange  to  say,  too.  the  reflected  &niie  heU 
no  light  as  he  did.  but  lit^od  up  its  right  hand  and 
Ijeckoned  to  him  in  a  solema  Dlann€^r.  The  baiva 
i»*as  a  bold  man,  but.  as  y«ii  may  suppo«e,  a  liltir 
startled  by  this  independent  actioo  of  his  own  nnafe. 
and  stood  spell-bound  while  the  %ure  still  beckoonl 

"  *  Who  art  thou  ?'  cried  my  ancestor  at  last,  plnck- 
in?  up  a  heart. 

'*  *  Thyself!*  returned  the  figure,  in  a  hoUow  Toke 
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"  <  I  wont  acknowledge  you,  by  the  holy  croes ! 
cried  the  baron. 

"  The  figure  began  rapidly  to  disappear — the  mirror 
seoncd  dim,  as  if  something  had  breathed  upon  it. 

"  '  Stay,  stay,'  shouted  the  baron,  for  the  legend  of 
Ulrichius  and  the  consequence  of  his  vision  flashed 
across  his  mind.  '  Stay,  in  the  name  of  all  the  fiends 
and  goblins  in  creation !' 

"  The  figure  grew  bright  again  as  rapidly  as  it  had 
faded. 

*' '  Who  art  thou?'  cried  the  baron  again,  in  a  per^ 
emptory  tone,  for  he  thought  the  apparition  was 
making  game  of  him. 

"'Thyself I'  repeated  the  figure.  *Are  you  a 
coward  ?' 

" '  Sir  I'  cried  the  baron,  fiercely,  and  laying  hold  of 
his  sword,  for  he  forgot  he  was  talking  to  an  appari- 
tion. 

"  *■  Poh !  poh !'  said  the  spectre,  contemptuously. 
'  However,  I  am  answered — and  so  are  you.' 

"  *  No,  no,'  cried  the  baron,  '  'tis  no  answer  at  all, 
— nor  shall  you  leave  this  place  all  night,  till  I  learn 
more  from  you  than  this — and  if  I  stand  before  the 
glass  all  night,  hang  me  if  I  see  how  my  reflection 
can  retire  from  it ;  so  make  the  best  of  it,  old  Double- 
goer!' 

"  '  Ask  me  a  third  time,'  said  the  goblin. 

"  *  What  an  old  formalist  I  Well,  who  are  you, 
then?' 

"  To  this  question  the  figure  replied  in  a  solemn 
manner  as  follows : 

" » Thyself— yet  half  thyself  alone— 
Add  self  to  self — to  doable  grown — 
Art  doubly  mighty,  wealthy,  great — 
Rnibrace— combine— command  thy  fate  !* 

"  So  saying,  the  figure  opened  his  arms  and 
beckoned  to  the  baron  to  embrace  him.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  shuddered  and  a  chill  ran  through  him,  as  if 
a  pailful  of  little  fishes  had  been  poured  down  his 
back ;  but  he  was  a  bold  man,  as  I  .^aid  before,  and, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  nk^hcd  into  his 
Double's  arms.  The  light  fell  upon  tiie  floor  and  was 
extinguished,  every  body  in  the  castle  felt  a  shock 
like  that  of  an  earthquake,  and  the  next  morning  the 
baron  was  missing." 

"  And  was  that  the  last  of  him  ?"  asked  the  satirical 
gentleman. 

"  Not  at  all ;  be  came  back  in  a  week  and  stated 
that  he  had  been  at  the  emperor's  court,  that  he  had 
just  been  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  count,  had  been 
advanced  to  a  generalship  in  tlie  army,  and  had  re- 
ceived a  manor  twice  as  large  as  his  own  and  con- 
tiguous to  it — all  as  a  reward  for  the  valor  he  had  dis- 
played in  the  Holy  Land." 

" Potz-Sacrament !"  said  the  cabinet  minister; 
"  and  the  vacant  space  on  your  shield,  and  the  motto 
'  Noch  nicht,'  what  do  these  mean  ?" 

''Their  meaning  seems  obvious,"  returned  the 
count.  "  The  legend,  however,  states  explicitly  that 
the  vacant  space  is  for  a  third  goblin,  and  the  motto, 
'  Noch  nicht,'  means  that  the  destiny  of  the  house  of 
Goblinheim  is  not  yet  accompliahed,  nor  will  be  until 


a  third  goblin  has  appeared  as  the  herald  of  stiH 
greater  dignity  and  power." 

"  And  what  became  of  the  count — is  he  buried  in 
your  family  tomb?"  asked  the  diplomatist. 

"  No,"  said  the  count ;  "  singular  to  relate,  the  first 
Ulrichius  and  Count  Ulric  the  first  are  the  only  two 
of  the  line,  the  place  and  time  oC  whose  deaths  are 
uncertain.  Their  deaths  were  in  fact  supposititious, 
for  they  both  disappeared  mysteriously,  and  nobody 
ever  knew  any  thing  about  the  matter." 

"  And  are  you  sure  they  are  really  dead  ?"  asked 
the  diplomatist,  in  a  very  hollow  voice.  The  count, 
surprised  at  the  extraordinary  question  and  at  the 
tone  of  the  voice,  tiu>ned  to  look  at  his  interrc^tor 
before  he  answered.  As  he  did  so,  his  jaw  dropped, 
his  eyes  glared  fixedly  at  the  questioner,  his  face  grew 
white  as  wax — and  if  his  hair  did  not  stand  on  end, 
it  was  because  he  wore  a  wig,  which  nobody  ever 
knew  before,  and  which  they  all  discovered  at  that 
moment. 

Every  body  at  table  stared  also  at  the  stranger,  who 
seemed  so  inquisitive  and  whose  odd  question  seemed 
to  agitate  the  count  so  much — and  that  puts  me  in 
mind  that  I  have  not  yet  formally  presented  yoa  to 
the  rest  of  the  company. 

The  Count  and  Coimtess  von  Goblinheim-GoUin- 
heim  presided  at  each  end  of  the  table ;  next  to  the 
coimt  was  the  Princess  of  Schwartzwald,  and  oppo- 
site to  her  the  Prince.  Very  near  the  countess  sat 
her  young  daughter,  the  Fraiilein  Margaret,  a  lovely 
yotmg  creature  of  seventeen,  with  a  face  as  fulUof 
heaven  as  that  of  the  Madonna  in  the  red  petticoat, 
which  you  have  all  seen  in  the  Tribune  at  Florence, 
and  with  just  such  fair  hair  smoothed  across  her  fore- 
head in  two  folds,  like  angel's  wings,  but  with  a 
roguish  smile  livking  in  each  corner  of  her  mouth,  in 
spite  of  her  Madonna  look.  She  was  a  sweet  little 
creature,  that  Lady  Margaret — as  demivc  as  the  Al- 
bert Diirer  over  the  mantle-piece  in  her  mother^ 
drawing-room  vras  her  character  apparently,  but  as 
full  of  the  real  old  Teutonic  tone  and  substance  and 
vigor  and  color.  She  is  the  heroine  of  this  simple 
tale ;  but,  as  she  was  a  girl  and  unmarried,  she  was, 
by  an  elegant  fiction,  common  in  Europe,  supposed 
to  be  invisible.  Nobody  looked  at  her,  nobody  thoi^fat 
of  her,  people  talked  to  each  other  across  her  face  as 
coolly  as  if  they  really  did  not  see  her ;  and  there  she 
sat  with  her  eyes  upon  her  plate,  appearing  to  drink 
in  every  word  her  father  said,  although  she  had  heard 
it  forty  times  before,  and  in  reality  thinking  of  matters 
very  diflerent. 

On  the  right  of  Madame  de  Globlinheim  sat  a  lady 
who  was  certainly  visible.  She  had  been  in  one  un- 
broken perigee  for  half  a  centmy.  No  social  astrono- 
mer remembered  her  first  advent.  No  chronicle 
went  back  to  the  time  when  she  had  not  been  shining 
with  a  steady,  planetary  light  upon  the  society  of 
Bergenheim.  She  was  a  fixed  star,  if  ever  there  was 
one.  It  was  Madame  the  Criminal,  Judicial  and 
State  Counsclloress  von  Blenheim — that  is  to  say,  her 
husband  filled  tlie  imposing  office  indicated  by  that 
title,  the  duties  of  which,  by  the  way,  were  to  have 
the  said  title  engraved  upon  his  card,  and  to  see  that 
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•0  hk  ■ervmnls  ftddreaced  him  and  his  wife  correcdy 
with  it  e%*er)'  time  tbey  »poke  to  him,  in  recompense 
for  which  weighty  senrice  to  the  state  he  received  a 
nominal  salar)'  of  Meen  rix-doUan. 

Sht  was  an  admirably  preserved  <Ad   person— a 
liring  monument  of  industry  and  ingenuity.    When 
she  got  up,  she  was  a  skeleton  in  yellow  kid,  and 
when  she  emerged  from  her  dressing-room,  she  was, 
as  I  have  staled,  a  reigninj^  star.    She  was,  then,  all 
ringlets,  and  feathers,  ana  flounces — had  rather  more 
than  the  natural  quantity  of  vcr)'  white  teeth  in  her 
anxiety  to  be  correct  upon  that  point ;  her  cheek,  that 
wilderness  of  the  moniiog,  had  been  made  to  blossom 
like  the  ro»e,  y^hUe  the  yellow  neck  of  daybreak 
shone  like  alabaster  in  the  cveuing— a  triumph  of 
stucco.    And  why  not  ?    Are  we  all  to  subside  into 
mmnmies  without  a  stmggle  ?    Nay,  do  not  the  very 
mmnmies  hold  out  an  example  worthy  of  emulation  ? 
With  an  Egyptian  lady  before  ber  eyes  in  a  cage, 
(which  she  had  whenever  she  went  to  the  Royal  Mu- 
setan,)  whom  cus^mctics  liad  embalmed  and  preserved 
for  more  than  three  thousand  ycar»,  and  who  ^M-anted 
nothing  but  a  living  »oul  to  appear  with  credit  at  any 
European  conversazione,  why  should  Madame  von 
Blenheim,  who  had  a  living  soul  and  was  the  mum- 
my's junior  by  twenty-nine  hundred  and  I  wont  be 
particular    how    many    more    years — why   should 
Madame  von  Blenheim  despair  ?     The    Eg)-ptian 
pyramids  are  not  a  more  durable  monument  to  the 
power  of  human  perseverance,  and  wliat  other  moral 
they  have  I  know  not,  than  an  Egyptian  muiiuny — 
and  is  not  a  fine  lady  a  more  inspiring  momuiient 
because  aliviugoiie?    Cun  you  cunccive  any  thing 
more  sublime  tluin  this  constant  and  untiring  strugsrle 
between  art  and   nature — between  imdying   youth- 
ful   variety  in   the    heart,  and    sternly    advancing, 
inexcusable  old  age  in  th**  body  ?     Rut  I  beg  your 
pardon,  let  me  introduce  you  to  the  male  species  of 
this  singular  Zoological  variety.     Oppi»site  to  her  sits 
her  hi»bancl,  Mr.  von  HIeuhoim.    He  is  made  up  with 
less  ingenuity  and  upon  a  less  daring  sc<ile,  and  looks 
conseqiR*ntly — as   in   duty   bound — about   ten    years 
older  than  his  wile,  although  in  reality  alKuit  live 
younger.      Wliat  a  maMer  stroke  of  gtaiius  on  the 
part  of  Madame!     He  weais  a  brown  wig,  cout, 
waistcoat  and  bret>ches — a  diamond  in  his  shirt-rulHe, 
several  orders  in  his  Ixilton-hole,  and  carries  a  cane 
in  his  right  hand  with  much  adroitness.    The  liubits 
c^the  creature  are  simple  and  inotlensive.    He  takes 
his  coffee  every  morning  at  twelve,  and  dines  every^ 
day  at  seven ;  at  home  if  necessary,  but  his  habits 
are  slightly  migratory  aud  gregarious,  and  he  prefers 
to  seek  his  food  abroad. 

Next  to  Mr.  von  Blenheim  sits  a  great  professor, 
next  him  a  great  painter  and  next  him  a  great  author. 
As  each  Ls  a  representative  of  a  class  and  has  little 
individuality  about  him,  we  will  leave  them  out  of 
the  inventory.  They  were  only  invited  to  fill  up  the 
table  and  make  jukes,  and  nobody  ever  knew  what 
their  names  were. 

The  party  was  completed  by  the  cabinet  minister 
and  the  su^nger  whom  we  have  called  the  diplo- 


matist; the  former  being  placed  next  the 
and  the  stranger  near  the  count.  We  have  described 
the  cabinet  minister  already;  he  had  powder  on  his 
head  and  a  star  on  his  breast,  and  took  snufl*  every 
five  minutes,  particulaly  when  anybody  asked  hun  a 
question— just  like  all  cabinet  ministers.  The  atraager 
was  rather  a  handsome  man,  with  a  daiic  complex- 
tion  and  something  of  a  Jewish  set  of  featurea.  His 
eyes  were  black  and  glittering,  and  his  raven  hair 
hung  down  on  both  sides  of  his  face  in  IcMig  heavy 
curls.  It  was  a  face  every  one  would  have  observed, 
and  yet  you  hardly  knew  whether  to  admire  or  to 
distrust  it,  there  \^-as  something  so  unaecoimtaUy 
winning  and  yet  repulsive  in  tJiat  basilisk  eye  and 
that  snake-like  smile.  He  ^-as  a  stranger  to  the 
count,  and  had  been  invited  in  cowpttny  wilk 
Mr.  and  Madame  von  Blenheim,  with  the  ladcr 
of  whom  he  is  intimately  acquainted.  He  was  a 
Hungarian,  and  vfos  introduced  as  the  Chevalier  de 
Sataiiiski. 

"  And  are  you  sure  they  are  really  dead  ?-*  repealed 
the  chevalier.  The  count  continued  to  giare  at  hm 
as  il'  at  the  Gorgon's  head,  so  stony  was  hia  gut. 
Ever)'  body  else  stared  rather  at  the  count,  for  sl- 
though  there  was  something  odd  in  the  Hungaraa^ 
question,  yet  there  seemed  nothing^  adequate  tojiio> 
duce  the  extraordinary  look  with  which  the  eoat 
had  answered  it.  To  the  rest  of  the  compuiy  the 
chevalier  seemed  just  the  same,  and  appeared  to  be 
questioning  and  listening  with  the  same  nonchslsnt 
air  wliich  had  distinguished  his  whole  ahare  in  the 
conversation.  What  was  there  then  in  the  look  of 
tlie  Hungarian  to  freeze  the  current  of  speech  upon 
the  very  lip  of  the  count,  glue  his  tongue  to  the  roof 
of  his  mouth,  to  lix  his  eyes  as  in  a  death  stare,  and 
to  change  hun  almost  to  marble  as  he  »at  there  at  the 
banquet  f  While  tlic  rest  of  the  company  saw  only 
the  stranger  li»oking  precisely  a.«*  he  hud  done  ever 
since  he  first  entered  the  room,  the  Count  of  Gobhn- 
heim,  looking  straight  into  the  face  (»f  the  Hungarian, 
saw — himself! 

After  glaring  at  him  for  a  few  seconds  longer,  like 
one  entnuiced,  the  count  dropptnl  heavily  from  lus 
chair  and  fainted.  The  cabinet  minister  took  a  pinch 
of  snuff  and  offered  his  box  to  the  Hungarian  who 
t(K»k  another.  Both  shrugged  their  shoulders  ii 
diplomatic  style.  The  minister  knew  nothing  at  all 
about  the  matter,  but  it  was  his  trade  never  to  be 
astonished.  The  chevalier  was  better  instructed,  bit 
he  could  keep  u  secret.  The  rest  of  the  compaoy 
started  from  the  table  in  dismay.  Madame  de 
Goblinheim  of  course  fainted  at  her  end  of  the  table, 
to  keep  up  the  harmony  of  the  occasion ;  she  was 
assisted  by  Madame  von  Blenheim.  Mr.  De  Satan- 
iski  assisted  to  restore  the  count,  while  the  Lsdy^ 
Margaret  rang  for  the  family  physician.  The  rest  of 
the  company  retired  at  once.  The  old  castle  dock 
struck  one  just  us  the  coimt  fairly  recovered.  Seeii^ 
his  host  likely  to  be  restored,  the  Hungarian  hastily 
threw  his  cloak  around  him  and  took  his  leave, 
overwhelmed  by  the  thanks  of  the  whole  family. 

[Zb  be  amtimud- 
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Soul  watching  lonl  within.    Bulwer. 


Thet  tell  me  I  am  dying;  I  know  it;  I  feel  that 
life  is  fast  fading:  away.  They  tell  me  I  am  dying  aC 
disappointed  love ;  it  is  falxc !  I  spurn  the  weakness. 
I  would  not  crush  the  impulses  of  a  soul  which  God 
has  breathed  into  me ;  I  would  not  paral>'ze  the  ener- 
gies of  a  body  which  was  given  to  me  as  ministrant 
to  the  immortal  spirit,  at  the  bi(kling  of  an  idle  pas- 
sion. No  I  it  is  false.  They  judge  but  by  their  own 
base  conceptions ;  they  know  not  that  I  have  given 
to  another  that  which  myself  has  lost;  they  know 
not  that  in  imparting  light  and  life  to  an  inert  soul, 
I  have  been  compelled  to  borrow  from  my  own  the 
Promethcmn  fire.  I  am  dying;  but  not  vain  and 
selfish  desire  has  worn  my  life  away.  lam  dying; 
but  it  is  from  exhaustion  of  the  soul,  not  from  a  yearn- 
ing fever  of  the  heart.  I  will  not  be  thus  misunder- 
stood; I  will  record  my  strange  and  painful  expe- 
rience— not  as  a  warning  to  others,  for  my  fate  is  too 
peculiar  to  be  thus  i»eful — but  rather  to  redeem  my 
memory  from  so  degrading  a  charge. 

From  my  boyhood  I  have  been  a  theorist,  and  my 
soul  wandered  over  the  vague  ocean  of  speculative 
philosophy,  seeking  rest,  but  finding  none,  until 
wearied  with  psychological  researches,  I  determined 
to  seek  amid  physiological  demonstrations  for  the 
minute  links  which  bind  the  material  to  the  spiritml. 
My  fortune  placed  me  above  the  necessity  of  adopt- 
ing a  profession,  but  I  became,  from  choice,  a  student 
of  medicine,  and  it  was  during  tlio  year  which  I  spent 
in  Dublin,  while  in  attendance  on  public  lectures, 
that  the  circumstance  occurred  which  has  thus  robbed 
me  of  myself. 

It  was  my  habit  to  pass  much  of  my  time  in  the 
hospital,  where  the  effect  of  different  diseases  upon 
the  various  phaj«es  of  hutman  character,  as  well  as 
upon  the  diverse  physical  constitutions,  afforded  me 
an  interesting  subject  of  speculation.  I  was  one  day 
passing  through  one  of  the  sheltered  walks  in  the 
garden,  when  I  heard  a  sweet  and  plaintiye  voice 
singing  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  snatches  of  old 
ballads.  The  sounds  came  from  a  shrubbery  in  the 
grounds  appropriated  to  the  lunatic  patients,  and 
separated  from  tlie  rest  of  the  garden  by  a  high  wall. 
Prompted  by  a  feeling  which  I  can  now  scarcely  tm- 
derstand,  I  climlx^  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  finding 
that  the  thick  foliage  prevented  me  from  diaceming 
the  singer,  I  leaped  over  the  encloaiu«  and  entered 
the  shrubbery.    I  shall  never  forget  the  picture  which 


then  stamped  itself  upon  my  memory.  Seated  upon 
a  rustic  bench,  with  a  single  ray  of  sunshine  piercing 
the  deep  shade,  and  resting  like  a  halo  upon  her  bright 
hair,  was  a  young  girl,  so  fair,  so  pale,  so  ethereal  in 
the  delicate  proportions  of  her  figure,  that  I  almost 
feared  the  image  was  an  illusion  of  fancy.  Her  large 
blue  eyes  were  wandering  restlessly  around  while 
she  stmg,  and  ere  I  had  time  to  retreat  I  met  thoir 
full  glance.  Instead  of  being  alarmed  at  my  intru- 
sion, a  sweet  smile  panc<I  her  soft  lipe,  and  raising 
her  finger  she  l)eckoned  me  to  apfH-oach.  "  You  have 
waited  long,  beloved,  but  you  have  come  at  last ;'' 
she  murmured  in  low  and  broken  tones,  as  she  drew 
me  to  a  seat  beside  her ;  then  clasping  my  hand  in 
hers,  she  fixed  her  gaze  on  my  face,  with  a  look  to 
full  of  solemn  and  earnest  tenderness,  that  my  very 
soul  thrilled  beneath  it. 

I  soon  found  that  the  fair  girl's  reason  was  entirelj 
obscured,  and  her  insanity  seemed  to  me  to  have 
assimied  the  almost  hopeless  form  of  imbecility.  But 
her  pure  and  beautiful  instincts  were  as  fresh  and 
powerful  as  if  intellect  were  still  their  guide.  She 
was  tender,  gentle,  and  full  of  that  confiding  inno- 
cence which  knows  no  evil,  and  suspects  no  guile. 
Childlike  in  her  frankness,  womanly  in  her  sweet 
tenderness,  and  withal  evincing  by  every  look  the 
intuitive  modesty  and  delicacy  which  so  characteriie 
the  pure-minded,  she  seemed  the  very  personification 
of  all  that  was  lovely  in  her  sex.  The  very  wander- 
ings of  her  imagination  were 

"  like  sunshine  on  the  rill, — 
Though  turned  aside  't  was  sunshine  still." 

The  beauty,  the  tenderness,  the  helplessness  of  this 
young  creature  interested  me  exceedingly.  My  sym- 
pathies were  aroused  to  a  degree  positively  painful; 
and  yet,  as  I  listened  to  her  incoherent  but  sweet 
words,  uttered  by  the  rosiest  lips  that  ever  Love  hid 
kissed,  I  felt  that  had  her  soul  been  awakened  while 
her  heart  was  thus  gushing  forth,  earth  could  have 
held  for  me  no  higher  bliss. 

When  we  parted,  which  we  did  with  a  mutnid 
promise  of  again  meeting,  I  retired  to  my  lodging  in 
a  state  of  excitement  such  as  I  had  rarely  known, 
and  my  first  care  was  to  learn  something  of  her  his- 
tory. I  found  that  she  had  been  from  childhood  dull 
and  inert  of  intellect;  that  it  had  been  only  with  ex- 
ceeding labor  she  had  been  taught  the  elements  of 
knowledge;  and  that  her  mind  seemed  to  become 
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cileiJiRnt  tIk  \fs\n  wbirh  I  waubl  To  iiidiutncp.  Ph>- 
WW  a  rhiJ'l:  a  -ui-RI  and  Imi'ly  cLil.l  m  in>>.  anil  I 
cberisbeil  Ikt  ■•  if  rh:  hwl  bcvn  in>-  own  KinliiM 
iiBiliir.  Xpixt  iIhI  iok  unuiilKioiB  lliuli  mir  inv  bcun 
wbm  Irt  Jji-mJ  r™i«ed  im  my  b<iw*n.  Ttm  awful  to- 
*piin>ibilily  I  lufl  imnirml.  Ibu  oppnwsivc  temv  of 
duly,  the  •in.'ailiif  fuiliiru  in  my^xllike  raurrgtinf, 
■camiH  ti>  i-lfn-Blf  me  sbiiVR  hEI  vanhly  fi-clingx. 
IrannH  n-iw  iml.^  all  iIk  ilutail«  <>f  my  nun.'CMi.  I 
ill  thu  dnlji-alu  Imk*  nf  ibat  i-Juin  which 
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1  wati-lMl  IIk!  liAiiii»  at  th«  clouil 
ttiim  nlT  Iht  s|iiiiT,  and  I  HW  i-li-ur  litit  liriefgliiiipiini 
(if  Mmaliiiu:;  airain  Xiia  ^biiIuw  woiilil  utillu  wilh 
dei^IK'T  ([liHitn,  and  hruiii  clfWiiH  wuiild  bnak  furth, 
givinit  HWrLi  pruiiiiM:  uf  a  UiKhtcr  ilay.  Ileawmi ! 
whatjuyilwuluHMthiMO  bhw  e)-es  light  up  wilh 
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dn-pi-r  Heuih.'!.  whi-re  tivy  liiuriit  How 
Finoiitlily.  I  nillivulird  ittt  atriTljiiimiciH.-«s  ul 
:i|ttiu.  wfaiU:  at  tiie  nunc  time  I  clnH-krd  all  < 
M-ntinienl.  Tlic  lieU^Iwccn  u>  I  knrw  miM 
<if  adhcsiwaifs,  i<f  aiiacbmrot.  nut  of  ■ 
Itmulifiil  wa.1  Ibc  hIuw  dci-elopmenl  of  her  c 
intvllutt  Ix^iiMtli  thu  intlumoc  aC  Iter  wuinai 
di.-mcn>.uiul.i-li!  h»w  cuiiiiKite  was  Ibp  mj 
whii^h  I  found  in  llii»  luokiiit'  into  a  pcrfiicl 
natiirp.  as  inlu  Ihc  ikptha  of  a  cryatal  lake. 

Itsuiiiicdloinelbut  Ihadb«:n»ct  B[ut1  fui 
Iwyoiul  Ikal  acrurded  In  iny  fcllow-iiuMi,  wbci 
tlHtopMtnitlcdlu  fill  with  liglit  the  darkcni>d  vh 
uf  a  himian  mwI.  A  pmid  fi-oling  of  power, 
•cioHMiiKS  of  my  \i\g\i  duly  whs  pver  pmei 
mo,  and  lift  wore  lo  me  a  nobler  aspen  wbc 
fuund  to  noble  a  task  lo  fulfill.    Vet  evm  i^ 
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begin  to  recognize  the  fearful  price  which  I  -was 
destined  to  pay  for  all  this  happiness ;  even  then  I 
found  my  soul  grow  feebler  in  its  energies.  There 
were  times  when  the  weakness  of  childhood  came 
over  me,  and  I  was  as  impatient  of  my  absence  from 
Alice  as  if  her  sweet  words  and  looks  were  the  ali- 
ment of  my  existence.  Cold  hearts  might  have 
deemed  this  passion, — they  remember  it  now  as  a 
proof  of  my  wild  love ;  but  how  little  they  understood 
me !  It  was  but  the  longing  of  my  soul  to  regain  that 
which  it  had  imparted  to  another.  It  was  the  impa- 
tient seeking  of  the  bereaved  and  despoiled  spirit.  I 
was  no  longer  sufficient  for  myself;  Alice  was  neces- 
sary to  my  being.  Yet  it  was  not  love :  no !  it  was 
something  nobler  far,  something  far  less  earthly. 

IIow  beautiful  she  was!  how  gloriously  beautiful, 
with  those  angelic  eyes,  that  sunbright  hair,  those 
soft,  rosy  lips,  and  that  pure  tint  of  fresh  youth  on 
her  rounded  cheek!  how  graceful  was  the  sweet 
ahando7i  of  her  attitudes !  how  touching  the  low  tones 
of  her  musical  voice !  Think,  ye  who  find  pleasure 
in  watching  the  growth  of  some  frail  flower,  from  its 
first  genn  to  its  perfect  development  in  beauty  and 
fragrance,  think  what  must  be  the  joy  of  watching 
the  unfolding  of  a  soul— of  seeing  it  expand  beneath 
your  care— of  feeling  that  you  have  been  the  means, 
under  Heaven,  of  giving  it  new  life ! 

A  year  had  passed,  and  Alice  was  lingering  on  the 
very  verge  of  that  inner  sanctuary  where  reason 
dwells.  She  had  been  awakened;  intellect  was 
rapidly  dawning  to  perfect  day,  but  there  were  still 
vague  mists  and  broken  shadows  to  be  dispersed  ere 
the  sun  could  shine  with  unclouded  splendor.  Yet 
tlie  future  now  was  full  of  hope  and  promise ;  she 
had  reached  the  threshold  of  reason  through  the  portal 
of  the  affections.  IIow  she  loved  mc!  how  sweet 
was  the  girli!4h  tenderness  she  lavished  upon  me  in 
the  dim  twilight  of  this  her  morning  of  the  soul !  how 
hcart-thrilliug  were  her  innocent  caresses !  Oh  that 
I  could  but  lose  the  memory  of  that  time!  that  I 
could  have  imbued  her  heart  with  the  remembrances 
that  have  poisoned  my  existence ! 

It  was  jiLHt  at  this  period — when  there  was  nothing 
to  fear  for  Alice,  but  every  thing  to  hope — that  I  Vkras 
summoned  to  London,  by  the  illnesis  of  my  father.  I 
dared  not  disobey  the  call  of  such  a  solemn  duty,  and 
being  assured,  both  by  her  medical  attendant  and  by 
my  own  observation,  tliat  no  danger  to  Alice  could 
result  from  my  temporary  absence,  I  tore  myself  from 
her,  and  set  out  on  ray  melancholy  journey.  I  found 
my  father  extremely  ill,  but  his  tenacity  of  life  pro- 
tracted his  struggle  with  the  King  of  Terrors,  until 
his  sufferings  had  wrenched  from  him  every  thing  but 
the  breath  which  he  gladly  resigned.  The  terrible 
tension  of  my  nerves  during  this  prolonged  anguish, 
together  with  my  acute  consciousness  of  an  ex- 
haustion of  soul,  which  rendered  me  less  able  to  bear 
distress,  were  too  much  for  my  bodily  frame.  I  was 
stricken  down  to  earth,  as  by  a  giant's  hand,  while 
standing  beside  my  father's  grave,  and  I  remember 
nothing  more  until  months  aAerward,  when  I  found 
myself  the  occupant  of  a  ward  in  the  asylum  for  the 
insane.    I  had  been  mad— raving  mad ! 


My  reason  returned  as  suddenly,  however,  as  it  had 
been  impaired,  and  my  recovery  was  very  rapid.  I 
need  not  say  how  eagerly  I  turned  to  the  thought  of 
Alice,  nor  how  I  rejoiced  even  then  in  being  per- 
mitted to  suffer  for  her  sake.  I  knew  that  it  was  for 
her  I  had  endured  this  loss  of  reason ;  I  was  sure  that 
it  was  only  by  my  total  oblivion  of  self  that  she  could 
be  strongly  imbued  with  the  light  that  was  in  me,  and 
the  thought  that  she  had  been  receiving  all  of  which  I 
had  been  deprived  was  a  solace  to  my  heart. 

As  soon  as  I  regained  my  strength,  I  hurried  to 
Dublin,  and  words  cannot  describe  my  emotion  as  I 
reached  the  abode  of  my  own  Alice.  As  I  entered 
the  drawing-room  her  father  rose  to  receive  me 
kindly  and  cordially,  but  my  feelings  overpowered 
me,  and  turning  to  Alice,  who  sat  beside  him  en- 
gaged in  needlework,  I  madly  clasped  her  in  my 
arms.  Good  God!  she  had  forgotten  me!  Anger 
flashed  in  her  eyes,  and  her  cheek  burned  with 
offended  delicacy  as  she  tore  herself  from  my  em- 
brace and  fled  to  her  father  for  protection.  Would 
that  I  could  forget  the  agony  of  that  bitter  moment ! 
To  my  hurried  explanation,  and  my  earnest  appeal 
she  listened  as  to  the  ravings  of  a  madman.  She  had 
lost  all  memory  of  our  former  union,  and  anger  and 
terror  were  the  only  emotions  I  could  now  excite. 
Herfather,  fearful  of  the  effect  of  such  agitation  uj^n 
both  of  us,  drew  me  into  another  room,  and  informed 
me  that  Alice  had  been  very  ill  soon  after  my  de- 
parture, and  that  she  had  recovered  from  a  severe 
attack  of  fever,  perfectly  sane  and  quiet.  But  she 
was  likcLone  awakened  from  a  deep  and  dreamless 
sleep.  The  past  had  no  remembrances,  she  was  a 
creature  only  of  the  present,  and  in  her  calm,  cold 
collcctcdness  of  manner,  and  her  aUnost  stern  reason, 
no  trace  remained  of  her  tender  and  erratic  fancies. 
Horrible  did  all  this  seem  to  me ;  methought  we  had 
exchanged  souls — the  weakness  of  the  girl  had  en- 
tered into  me,  the  firm,  unshrinking  .<ipirit  which  had 
once  led  me  to  the  cold  regions  of  sjwculative  science 
was  now  her  guide.  Fearful  was  the  thought  that  I 
had  thus  lost  my  own  identity;  doubly  fearful  the 
knowledge  that  my  transfu.Hion  into  another's  soul 
never  could  be  recognized.  My  birthright — my  noble 
heritage  of  soul  and  mind  had  been  given  to  another. 
I  had  dared  to  usurp  the  privileges  of  a  higher  order 
of  beings,  and  I  was  punished. 

Her  father  dreaded  the  effect  of  any  attempt  to  re- 
vive in  the  mind  of  Alice  a  remembrance  of  the  past 
He  felt  grateful  to  me  for  her  restoration,  and  would 
gladly  have  repaid  me  with  her  love,  but  he  dared  not 
risk  the  recall  of  her  former  tenderness.  He  en- 
treated me  to  let  it  depart  like  a  dream,  and  to  suffer 
her  to  be  guided  by  a  woman's  fantasy  in  her  affec- 
tions. I  promised,  and  I  tried  to  keep  my  word. 
Alice  was  induced  to  believe  that  my  recent  aberra- 
tion of  mind  could  account  for  my  strange  familiarity 
when  we  met,  and  as  her  father's  friend  she  forgave 
me.  But  she  evidently  regarded  me  as  a  perfect 
stranger.  My  task  was  done — she  was  fully  awaken- 
ed to  intellectual  life,  but  she  was  no  longer  a  portion 
of  myself. 
There  had  been  sympathy  between  her  darkened 
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qHiit  and  the  0O11I  which  yns  imparting  to  it  life  and 
Jigfat--lhere  was  joy  between  us,  and  Jiope,  and  a 
tense  of  double  existence,  which  makes  the  essence 
of  immortal  love.  Now  all  was  changed:  I  had 
transTuscd  into  her  nature  my  own  high  giAs ;  I  liad 
lost  my  own  spirituality ;  I  had  become  all  earthly, 
ebe  why  did  I  yearn  with  such  passionate  longing 
for  one  touch  of  her  red  lips,  one  clasp  of  her  soft 
liand  ?  She  possessed  my  nobler  soul,  and  there  re- 
mained to  me  but  a  faint  spark  of  that  ethereal  fire 
which  had  once  outshone  the  light  of  human  passion. 

It  was  weak  and  A'ain,  yet  was  I  fool  enough  to 
•eek  her  love,  and  woo  her  as  men  woo  the  women 
they  would  wed.  I  sued  to  her  with  gentle  words 
and  loving  looks  and  courtly  flatteries.  I  crushed 
the  wild  emotions  of  my  bosom,  and  bowed  amid 
the  crowd  of  her  admirers.  Why  did  she  despise 
my  homage?  Why  could  i?he  not  fool  for  me  the 
deep,  up-looking  reverence  which  ever  mingles  in  a 
woman's  love?  Why  did  she  li>ok  with  half-con- 
temptuous pity  upon  my  passion  ?  Was  it  because 
her  sex  ever  scorn  the  weakness  they  can  create,  and 
know  not  how  to  l>e,  at  the  some  moment,  tho  idol 
and  the  worshiper  ?  No  I  it  was  because  I  was  de- 
graded beneath  my  fellow-men :  I  had  lost  all  that 
could  elevate  me  above  them.  He  who  would  win 
and  keep  a  woman's  love  may  give  her  his  heart  of 
hearts,  if  he  will,  but  never  lot  him  admit  her  to  the 
sanctiiar)'  of  his  soul.  What  then  c<»uld  I  hope  when 
the  gift  of  my  inmost  spirit  had  been  the  first  olTcring 
that  WT.8  laid  upon  the  altar  ? 

I  soiiirht  to  niaki'  Alirc  love  me,  but  the  hope  was 
futile.  Her  intellectual  had  ovonnastcrcd  her  wo- 
manly nature,  and  in  winning  the  tinii  reason  and 
dccidH  will  of  man  slio  had  lost  the  ifcntle  weak- 
nesses of  her  sex.  I  asked  her  lo  l>e  my  wife;  she 
refused  my  suit  jrcntly  btit  firmly.  Maddeiu-d  by  the 
excitement  of  the  nn.»mcnf,  I  poured  forth  the  full 
tide  of  lonif  rfpros,«*e(l  fiuiillon.  I  told  Iut  of  our 
fonner  comunmion ;  I  described  the  srradual  devolojv 


ment  of  her  dawning  intellect ;  I  depicted  tlie  alow 
outgoings  of  my  spirit  as  it  was  transfuaed  into  ben ; 
I  prayed  her,  as  I  would  pray  high  Heaven ,  to  recall 
some  memory  of  tho  past.  It  waa  all  in  vain ;  the 
past  '^'as  gone  forever.  She  looked  on  me  as  a  mad- 
man, and  shrank  from  mo  in  terror.  I  never  saw  her 
again. 

AAer  this  a  torpor  fall  upon  me  which  rendered  me 
insensible  to  out^^'ard  impressions.  My  mind  be- 
came clouded  like  a  mirror,  over  which  the  ^ump  aid 
mildew  of  long  years  have  gathered ;  images  were 
reflected  there,  but  they  were  dim  and  indiatinct  ii 

:  their  outline.  The  present  and  the  past  were  bUmdHl 

'  most  confa<icdly  and  painfully.  I  had  no  power  to 
control  my  thoughts.    My  soul  was  dying  out  irsk 

I  exhaustion. 

'  They  told  me  that  Alice  was  married,  but  tk 
tidings  scarcely  moved  me,  for  I  could  no  longer  Iw 
roused  to  fierce  emotion.    Two  years  have  puwd 

'  since  I  looked  my  last  on  her  sweet  face  :  two  yean 
of  angiu'sh  such  as  whitens  the  locks  and  virither»  tlie 
heart  of  youth.  I  am  dying ;  I  shall  soon  be  ntas- 
bered  with  the  forgotten  dead,  for  there  is  none  tt 
shed  one  tear  above  my  grave.  I  am  -wasting  avsj 
with  iuanition  of  the  spirit.    But  I  am  not — bo,  bjr 

.  heax-ens!  I  am  not  dying  of  disappointed  love. 

!  In  the  city  of  Athens,  amid  all  the  tumult  anndiilso 
cwnfort  of  a  Greek  hostelry,  died  the  writer  of  this 
strange  tale.    The  incidents  he  relates  are  true;  be 

'  did  awaken  to  intellectual  life  the  imbecile  mind  cf 
a  Ix'autiful  eirl,  who  in  the  course  of  her  recoverv  eo- 
tiroly  forgot  him.  He  souirhl  in  vain  to  win  her  love, 
and,  upon  the  tidings  of  her  marriuge  with  iuitHher, 
he  f<;ll  into  a  decline,  which  resultt*d  in  his  death  m 
the  summer  of  1S1-,  whether  of  an  exhausted  spir.l 
or  a  broken  heart  let  those  judge  who  know  the  fear- 
ful sfrengih  of  hiuiian  afleclion.  A  more  practicil 
account  than  is  here  given,  may  bo  found  in  Emer 
son's  "  Ixjllers  from  the  -i-sreaii." 


HESPERUS. 
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Tiior  wan  and  trembling  nicsseufrer. 

Now  al  tljr  galfs  of  rvcn', 
Oil,  iIhmi  ilust  scciu  t(»  summon  nie 

All  sili'iitly  iw  Jlcaveii ; 

And,  ^landing  on  the  unseen  shore 

or  tlial  eternal  day, 
Wlirre  Faney  in  her  pilgrimage 

l^xliansicd  niinis  away, 

Thou  hold'si  me  from  the  revelry 
Uy  iomc  cnehunted  lie ; 


There  '8  mystery  unreadable 
In  thy  heart-tteurehiiig  eye. 

Thou  turn'st  the  sight  into  the  soul 

I  cannot  choose  but  read, 
Upon  that  truthful  register, 

Life's  every  thought  oiul  deeu. 

Yet  well  I  love  thee  nnd  thy  train 
Now  at  the  gates  of  even*, 

Who  come  to  hnng  out  beacon  lights 
To  show  the  wuy  to  Heaven. 


THE    BEREAVED. 
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Thr  moon  within  our  casement  beams, 
Our  blue-eyed  babe  hath  dropt  to  sleep, 

And  I  have  lef^  it  to  its  dreams, 
Amid  the  shadows  deep, 

To  mune  beside  the  silver  tide 

Whose  waves  are  rippling  at  thy  side. 

It  is  a  still  and  lovely  spot 

Where  they  have  laid  thee  down  to  rest, 
The  white  rose  and  forget-me-not 

Bloom  sweetly  on  thy  breast, 
And  birds,  and  streams  with  liquid  lull 
Have  made  the  stillness  beantifnl. 

And  softly  through  the  forest-bars 
Light  lovely  shapes,  on  glossy  plumes, 

Float  ever  in,  like  winged  stars, 
Amid  the  purpling  glooms  : 

Their  sweet  songs,  borne  from  tree  to  tree. 

Thrill  the  light  leaves  with  melody. 

Alas !  the  very  path  I  trace, 

In  happier  hours,  thy  footsteps  made ; 
This  spot  was  once  thy  resting-place ; 

Within  the  silent  shade, 
Thy  wliite  hand  trained  the  fragrant  bough 
That  drops  its  bloeaoms  o'er  me  now. 


'T  was  here  at  eve  we  used  to  rove, 
'T  was  here  I  breathed  my  whispered  vows, 

And  sealed  them  on  thy  lips,  my  love, 
Beneath  the  apple-boughs. 

Our  hearts  had  melted  into  one, 

But  Death  undid  what  Love  had  done. 

Alas !  too  deep  a  weight  of  thought 
Had  filled  thy  heart  in  youth's  sweet  hour  ; 

It  seemed  with  love  and  bliss  o'erfraught, 
As  fleeting  passion-flower 

Unfolding  'neath  a  southern  sky. 

To  blossom  soon,  and  soon  to  die. 

Yet  in  these  calm  and  blooming  bowers 

I  seem  to  see  thee  still. 
Thy  breath  seems  floating  o'er  the  flowers, 

Thy  whisper  on  the  hill ; 
The  clear  faint  starlight,  and  the  sea 
Are  whispering  to  my  heart  of  thee. 

No  more  thy  smiles  my  heart  rejoice- 
Yet  still  I  start  to  meet  thine  eye. 

And  call  upon  the  low  sweet  voice 
That  gives  me  no  reply — 

And  list  within  my  silent  door 

For  the  light  feet  that  come  no  more. 


THE    DEATH    OF    SAMSON 


Judges,  chap.  xvi.  verses  23 — 31. 


BT  HKlfKT  W.  HBBBEKT. 


There  was  a  feast  at  Gaza,  in  the  Honse 

Of  Dagiin,  and  Philistia's  hundred  lords 

Were  gathered  to  the  sacrifice,  with  men  ' 

From  Ashkelon  and  Joppa,  and  the  strength 

Of  Tyre  ttea-girded,  and  the  merchant  kings 

Of  Sidon,  and  the  dwellers  of  the  coast 

Wlio  steered  their  ships  from  Tarshish,  far  beyond 

The  Straits  Herculean  to  that  utmost  isle, 

Green-shored  leme*  in  the  western  sea. 

There  was  a  feast  at  Gaza — for  they  said, 
<*  Our  God,  even  Dagon,  to  our  hands  hath  given 
The  fiercest  of  our  foemen,  captive  now. 
Subdued  and  powerless — Samson — who  cut  off 
Thirty,  our  best,  nigh  Ashkelon,  and  took 
Their  garments  for  a  spoil — ^who,  yet  again, 
Hard  by  Rock  Etam  smote  us  hip  and  thigh, 
A  mighty  slaughter,  and  yet,  after  that, 
In  Ramath-Lchi  with  an  ass's  jaw, 

*  lerne,  (Ireland,)  which  was  probably  first  colonized 
from  PhcBiucia,  who  traded  to  the  British  Isles  for  tin. 

11 


Heaps  upon  heaps,  a  thousand  men  of  war 
Slew  shamefully — who  bore  our  gates  avray, 
Our  gates,  at  midnight,  that  were  framed  so  strong, 
With  brazen  hinges  and  with  bars  of  brass, 
And  heaved  them,  posts,  and  hinges,  bars  and  all, 
On  his  brawny  shoulders  broad,  and  went  liis  way 
Triumphant  and  elate,  to  that  hiii-top 
High  before  Hebron. 

"  Lo  that  strong  one  now ! 
Subdued  before  our  God,  out  both  his  eyes, 
In  life-long  darkness  sunk,  and  shorn  of  strength  !" 

Thus  they  insulting — but  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
Looked  down  upon  their  triumph,  and  that  day 
Laughed  their  loud  vaunts  to  scorn,  that  all  might  know 
Him  only  God — ^Him  only  all  great  and  wise, 
Everlasting  and  supreme ! 

The  house  was  filled, 
The  House  of  Dagon,  reeking  with  the  steun 
Of  sacrifice,  the  fat  of  bulls  and  goats. 
And  Libyan  frankincense,  and  myrrh,  and  gomi 
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and  lUwtioBf  of  rich  wine, 
Foored  aot  to  carven  shmpes  o(  hnm  and  gold 
Abominable — ^yea !  from  floor  to  roof. 
Hie  boose  wa«  filled  with  thooaands,  and  above 
Sat  other  thonaand*  on  the  terraced  top, 
Soblime  and  jocund,  drunk  with  lust  and  wine. 
Fiend  worshipers ! 

Prood  men  were  mustered  there^ 
Heroes  and  princes,  lords  renowned  in  war, 
With  lyrian  draperies  blushing  to  the  day, 
And  sun-bright  panoplies,  and  shields  of  gold. 
And  casques  snow-crested ! 

And  the  dark-browed  girls 
Of  the  soft  palm-land,*  with  their  eyes  of  light. 
And  hyacinthine  tresses  wreathed  with  pearl 
Wooing  the  wanton  air.    Too  bright,  alas ! 
Too  bright  and  beauteous  to  be  slaves  of  sin, 
And  ministers  at  thy  voluptuous  shrine, 
Venus  Mylitta;  whose  accursed  rites. 
Even  in  the  porch  of  God  and  at  the  gate 
Toward  the  north,  entranced  Ezekiel  saw 
Polluting  Israel's  house,  with  woman^s  wo 
For  Thammnz. 

There  they  sat  in  ordered  rovrs, 
Bwhanting  to  the  eye,  and  to  the  soul 
A  snare,  with  melody  and  softest  luve 
Ontgushing  from  their  low  harmonious  tones, 
Ontbeamiug  from  their  languid  eyes — the  flower 
Of  Syrians  daughters  !^oh !  how  heavenly  fair, 
Had  they  been  pure  as  beauteous — had  the  glow 
Which  lightened  forth  from  every  perfect  face 
Been  of  the  spirit  and  holy. 

There  they  sat. 
High  flashed  with  wine,  and  amorous  ;  and  called 
Unto  their  reveling  lords,  with  equal  heat 
And  haughtier  pride  upewollen — 

"  Lo  \  bring  us  forth 
Samson,  that  he  may  make  us  sp«irt,  and  !*h(>w 
That  strength  invincible  now  vanquished  I     Ho  I 
Bring  us  forth  Samson !" 

And  they  brought  him  forth, 
Savage  and  sordid,  from  his  house  of  wo. 
Where  in  his  eyeless  gloom  his  task  he  plied, 
Fettered  with  braM.    His  mighty  limbs  were  bare ; 
And  those  huge  shoulders,  wljich  upheld  of  yore 
The  city  gates  unbending,  nil  disrobed 
And  swart  with  toil  of  dust  mechanical, 
Showed  still  the  champion'*  might,  but  not  the  grace 
Or  garb  that  fits  the  champion.    His  strong  hair, 
For  in  his  dungeon  it  had  g^o^%'n  afresh, 
Late  shaven  by  false  Delilah,  fell  down 
In  tangled  elf-locks  o'er  his  siphtless  brow 
And  neck  Herculean ;  and  the  nuitted  beard 
Shadowed  his  chest — \vith  curls  as  closely  hung 
As  the  young  lion's  mane,  whom  erst  he  tore 
Nigh  Timnath  in  the  vineyards — black  as  night. 
He  stood  and  frowned  upon  them,  huge,  and  grim, 

♦  Palm-land,  such  is  the  derivation  of  the  name  Phcp- 
nicia,  from  4*o»v«f,  a  palm-tree. 


And  grant  with  toil  and  torture,  bat  erect 
And  terrible  in  his  mood — for  rage  dirine. 
And  inspiration  oi  the  most  high  God 
Was  strong  within  him.    And  the  wanton  langh 
Of  those  lascivJons  damsels,  and  the  scorn 
Of  their  pnmd  paramours,  whose  armed  backs 
He  had  seen  many  times,  bat  never  seen 
Their  faces  in  the  fray,  passed  by  his  ears. 
As  the  l^ht  breathings  of  the  somroer  -wiDd 
Pass  unregarded  o'er  the  earth-fast  bulk 
Of  Ararat. 

He  stood,  and  made  them  ^mrt. 
Between  the  central  pillars  of  the  house. 
Whereon  the  whole  house  hung ;  aind  they  mrere  pleased. 
And  bade  him,  reeling  from  his  labors,  lean 
Against  the  columns ;  and  straigrhtw^y  he  took. 
One  with  his  left  and  with  his  right  band  one, 
The  marble  shafts,  on  which  the  roof  was  borne. 
Magnificent ;  and  called  upon  the  L«ord. 

"  Remember  me,"  he  said,  "  Oh  L«ord  my  God, 
This  once,  I  pray  thee.    Strengthen  me,  I  pray. 
Only  this  once ;  that  I  avengcsd  may  be 
For  my  two  eyes  upon  the  Philistine." 

He  spoke  in  Hebrew;  and  again  the  langh 
Of  his  tormentors  echoed  through  the  hall 
Mocking  him.    Samson  nothing  recked  of  that. 
Nor  heard  it  \  but  his  teeth  he  set,  and  clinched 
His  hands  around  the  shafts.    "  Now  let  me  die. 
With  the  Philistine!"— and  he  bowed  himself 
With  all  his  might,  and  the  strung  colunms  teM^ 
Split  from  their  bases  to  their  capitals. 
And  reeled  the  walls,  and  the  roof  thundered  don, 
One  ruin  !  and  before  the  mortal  yeH, 
Which  heralded  the  crash,  could  pierce  the 
'T  was  drowned  in  that  interminnhle  mar, 
^V'hich  bcHMned  f.ir  leagues  alfxjf,  o^er  land  and  i 
Shaking  the  cedars  on  the  hoary  top 
Of  Lcltanon,  and  (lapping  the  far  sails 
That  studded  CarraePs  gulf. 

It  died  a-way — 
And  scarce  a  grroan  was  heard,  or  feeblest  wail 
Si>  fully  was  the  champion's  U'ork  perfi>rmed 
Su  perfect  his  great  vengeance. 

So,  the  dead 

Which  at  his  death  he  slew,  outnumbered  oil 
Slain  in  his  life  ! 

Til  en  came  his  brethren  down. 
And  all  his  father's  house,  and  ttiok  him  up 
And  laid  him  between  Eshlat^l  and  Zorah 
In  old  Muiioah's  tomb. 

Peace  to  his  soul ; 
He  perished  for  his  country',  in  his  time 
Fully  accomplished;  and  the  I^rd  his  God 
Who  had  forsjiken  him  awhile,  gave  hack 
His  strength  mnjesiical.  and  crowiied  his  days. 
Making  the  latest  act  by  which  he  fell 
The  greatest  of  his  life. 

Peace  to  his  soul. 


FAME. 


And  what  is  Fame  ?    The  wild  huzza  of  crowds. 
Purchased  by  blood  on  many  a  battle  plaiu ; 
The  poet's  lay  that  comes,  a  poor  reward. 
To  pay  for  nights  of  hunger,  sickness,  pain — 


Napoleon's  thorny  crown,  or  Petrarch*s  -wreath. 
.\las !  that  man,  misguided  man,  -will  sweat. 
And  coin  his  soul  to  buy  such  petty  droas. 
When  by  well-doing  he  may  save  mankind.  B.  F,  T 


WHITE    CLOUD. 


OR     THE     FRONTIER     VILLAGE 


BT  ALVBJED  B.  STBJEST. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  forests  near  the  Delaware's  upper  waters  were 
in  a  glow,  kindled  by  a  June  sunset,  in  the  year  1734. 
The  rich  beams,  slanting  between  the  myriad  trunks, 
lay  athwart  a  faint  track  that  ran,  here  and  there  in- 
terrupted by  bushes,  along  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  with 
blazed  trees  upon  either  side.  The  lower  edges  of 
the  branches  seemed  melting  gold — ^bush  and  sprout 
were  spotted,  and  the  moss  upon  the  serpent-liko 
roots  was  mottled,  like  the  breast  of  the  robin — one 
spot  was  particularly  lighted  by  the  splendor  radiat- 
ing from  the  west.  This  was  a  little  opening,  or 
avenue,  clothed  with  short  green  grass,  spangled  with 
the  scented  white  clover,  the  track  passing  through 
the  midst  in  light  wheel-marks,  except  where  it  was 
interrupted  by  a  rill  which  came  sparkling  through  a 
clump  of  alders,  and  ran  across  in  meek  purling  tones. 
It  was  a  sylvan  place.  A  red-bird  had  folded  his 
gorgeous  wings  upon  a  bough — a  doe,  with  her  fawn 
by  hor  side,  was  drinking  at  the  rill — a  partridge  was 
wallowing  like  a  quivering  speckled  ball  in  the  soft 
mould  beside  a  bush — a  rabbit  was  alternately  gliding 
and  sitting,  here  nibbling  a  sprout,  and  there  a  grass- 
blade.  A  loud  trampling  and  jolting,  and  the  sound 
of  human  voices,  suddenly  broke  upon  the  calm,  still 
air,  and  the  bird  took  wing,  the  doc  sprang  into  the 
wood."*,  followed  by  her  fawn,  the  partridge  w^hirred 
away  with  a  startling  burst,  and  the  rabbit,  peaking 
its  long  ears  for  a  moment,  disappeared  with  the 
rapidity  of  an  arrow. 

A  man  then  appeared  in  a  hunting-shirt,  with  a 
rifle  in  his  hand  and  an  axe  upon  his  shoulder — a  huge 
wagon,  with  a  canvas  top,  and  drawn  by  two  gigantic 
horses,  succeeded — then  came  a  small  herd  of  cows 
and  oxen,  followed  by  half-a-dozen  men,  each  also 
with  rifle  and  axe — then  another  wagon  like  the  first — 
then  a  flock  of  sheep,  driven  by  a  human  group  simi- 
lar to  the  preceding  one — then  two  other  great 
wagons,  the  procession  being  closed  by  eight  or  ten 
more  men  bearing  the  weapons  and  implements 
above  mentioned.  The  sides  of  the  canvas  belong- 
ing to  the  first  two  wagons  were  looped  up,  disclosing 
their  contents.  These,  in  the  front  machine,  were 
several  females,  and  three  children.  The  latter,  and 
one  of  the  former,  composed  a  group  immediately 
behind  the  driver.  The  female  was  of  middle  age, 
with  a  calm  face  and  soft  blue  eyes.  The  children 
were  two  boys  of  twelve  and  ten  years,  and  a 
girl  of  seven.  The  other  inmates  had  the  air  of 
domestics,  and  all  were  reclining  upon  heaps  of  beds 


and  bedding ;  the  checkered  and  gay  tints  of  the  for- 
mer and  latter  mingled  with  the  brown  and  yellow 
hues  of  hay  and  straw.  The  other  wagon  held  also 
women,  children,  and  beds,  with  the  addition  of  pans, 
pots  and  kettles,  hung  at  every  possible  point,  and 
other  light  furniture. 

The  tops  of  the  remaining  two  were  completely 
drawn,  but  from  the  protuberances  the  contents  were 
of  bulk,  and  consisted  probably  of  those  articles,  both 
household  and  agricultural,  that  a  pioneer  most  needs 
in  the  forest. 

The  foremost  wagon  was  checked  at  the  rill,  to 
allow  the  horses  to  drink,  which  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  others,  until  they  were  ranged  in  a  row 
upon  the  grassy  and  plant-fringed  border. 

"  We  cannot  be  far  from  our  destination,  John," 
said  the  man  who  had  been  in  front  to  the  driver  of 
the  first  wagon. 

"A  mile  or  two  off,  to  my  thinking,  Captain 
Jones,"  answered  the  other,  respectfully ;  "  we  have 
had  three  long  days'  job  on 't  since  we  left  the  Hudson.** 

"  Ah,  Susan,  how  well  you  stand  the  fatigue !"  said 
the  captain  to  the  middle-aged  woman  before  de- 
scribed; "and  the  children,  too!  Bobby  looks  as 
fresh  as  a  May  morning,  Billy  is  smiling  as  though 
he  was  certain  of  a  new  hobby-horse,  and  I  hemr 
little  Agnes  prattling  away  there,  in  great  style." 

He  was  here  interrupted  by  a  shout  from  the  two 
boys,  Bobby  saying, 

"  Papa,  can't  I  jump  down  and  get  that  large  blue 
water-lily  for  Agnes?"  while  Billy,  who  was  the 
youngest  of  the  two,  screamed  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 

"  Oh  I  papa,  do  look  at  that  beautiful  bird,"  point- 
ing to  the  red-bird,  which  was  again  fluttering  down 
like  a  winged  spot  of  crimson,  to  a  bough. 

"  Hush,  children,"  said  the  mother.  **  So  we  are 
almost  there,  Robert  ?" 

"  I  hope  so,  Susan,  and  believe  so  too,  if  my  cal- 
culation is  good  for  any  thing,  in  these  vast  woods. 
But,  hurrah,  boys !  start  the  teams,  or  we  shant  get 
there  till  morning." 

A  cracking  of  whips  and  a  splashing  of  the  stream- 
let's shallow  waters  around  the  broad  wheels  soc- 
ceeded,  and  the  whole  train,  (the  men  and  animals 
having  waded  across)  following  the  road,  left  the 
beautiful  green  avenue  behind.  The  track  was  still 
hung  on  either  side  with  the  splendid  blossoms  of  the 
laurel,  the  chestnut  was  light  with  its  yellow  plumage, 
and  the  soft  atmosphere  was  perfectly  delicious  with 
the  peculiar  fragrance  of  the  bass-wood. 
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Tbe  dirappearing  sun  was  sowing  the  western  air 
with  golden  dust  that  sparkled  through  the  leaves, 
iR^n,  surmounting  a  small  rise  in  the  road,  the  cap- 
tain, who  was  still  in  front,  found  himself  upon  the 
brow  of  a  steep  declivity,  with  shifting  and  shooting 
gleams  below,  which  he  instantly  discovered  to  be 
the  winding  track  of  a  river,  glittering  through  the 
branches  of  the  trees. 

"The  Delaware,  the  Delaware!"  broke  in  a  joyous 
shout  from  his  lips,  and  echoed  along  the  ascending 
line. 

The  scene,  although  completely  in  the  forest,  was 
beautiful.  Below  wa.H  a  long,  narrow  flat,  with  the 
river  curving  beyond,  and  tho  land  ascending  into 
mountains  on  the  opposite  side.  The  upper  rim  of 
the  sun  was  still  visible,  and  half  a  circle  of  rich 
haze  glowed  against  the  summit  of  the  woods,  where 
tbe  mighty  orb  was  descending.  An  eagle  was 
wheeling  above  one  of  the  lofty  pines  that  towered 
up  from  tbe  expanse  of  leaves,  like  the  standard  of  a 


Down  passed  the  train,  and,  still  pursuing  the  track, 
Ihey  soon  found  themselves  upon  the  bank  of  the 
river.  The  spot  where  Ihey  halted  was  a  lovely 
glade,  carpeted  with  moss  and  grass,  with  bushes 
scattered  over  it,  and  here  and  there  a  hemlock  rear- 
ing its  fringed  pyramid,  and  a  beech  its  silver-spotted 
pillar. 

"  Here  is  tbe  end  of  our  journey,  Susan — ^here  is 
our  future  home/'  f»aid  the  captain,  in  a  cheerful, 
hearty  voice,  "  and  a  beautiful  spot  it  is,  too.  What 
a  settlement  we  can  make  in  this  fiat !  eh,  wife?" 

Susan  did  not  answer,  but  a  most  aflectionatc  smile 
mantled  her  features  at  the  joyous  tones  of  her  hus- 
band. 

"  Our  axes  will  make  great  music  amongst  tliese 
trees,  Tom,"  naid  one  of  the  men  to  tlie  other. 

"  You  may  well  say  that.  But  where 's  the  Injins 
that  old  Hans  Speigle,  down  there  on  tbe  Hudson, 
talked  so  much  about  ?  Here  we  Vc  been  a  traveling 
for  two  days  through  as  thick  woo<ls  as  I  ever  wish 
to  Ije  in,  and  havn'l  scx^n  any  yet.  Our  rifles,  so  far 
as  they  are  consarned,  have  btjen  very  useless  wea- 
pons." 

"We  must  trust  to  luck,  Tom,  an  regards  these 
genlry"  said  the  captain,  who  had  overheard  tlie 
colloquy ;  "  all  settlers  art^  exposed  to  their  attacks. 
But  I  don't  think  we  are  in  the  slightest  danger  from 
them  in  this  region.  The  Dela wares  have  principally 
gone  West,  toward  the  Ohio,  and  the  Five  Nations 
keep  around  the  Mohawk  and  the  Great  Lakes.  But, 
hurrah  for  camping  boys,  the  sun  has  gone  to  bed, 
and  we  might  as  well  be  soon  following  his  example." 
Although  no  very  lively  apprehensions  were  enter- 
tained of  the  Indians,  still  the  customary  precautions 
of  pioneers  were  taken.  The  wagons  were  unloaded 
and  wheeled  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass — the 
qwces  between  were  then  filled  with  ploughs,  boxes, 
and  other  heavy  articles,  together  with  the  household 
furniture,  the  whole  forming,  when  completed,  a 
large  and  comfortable  area  within.  The  canvas  tops 
were  then  taken  off',  and  stretched  from  the  uprights 
of  one  of  the  wagons  to  poles  driven  in  the  earth  on 


the  opposite  side,  so  as  to  form  a  tent  for  the  women 
and  children,  with  the  beds  spread  beneath.  The 
animals  were  then  secured  in  a  comer  of  this  sylvan 
encampment,  while  the  rest  of  the  area  was  occupied 
by  the  men  of  the  party,  (with  the  exception  of  the 
soitinels)  each  Ijring  down  with  his  loaded  ri^e  upon 
his  aim. 

The  darkness  closed  around,  glittering  on  high  with 
stars.     The  shrill  crow  of  the    tree-toad    swelled 
throu^out  the  woods,  one  voice  taking  up  tbe  strain 
as  another  ceased,  till  an  unbroken  monotonous  sound 
was  heard — the  loud  hoot  of  the  owl  echoed  occa- 
sionally— the  musquetoe  danced  around  with  its  fine, 
silken  twang,  while  the  orchestra  of  the  frogSj  in  the 
river^nud,  opened  for  the  night.    All  within  tbe  en- 
campment was  still,  with  the  exception  of  a  move- 
ment from  some  restle^  animal — the  sentinels  were 
watching  keenly  and  in  perfect  silence  at  their  posts, 
and  the  dark,  boundless  woods,  save  their  nocturnal 
serenaders,  and  the  river  flowing  on  in  its  ceaseless 
rippling  murmur,  seemed  wrapped  in  breathless  and 
solentn  repose.     There  were  t^'o,  however,  beside 
the  sentinels,  who  had  not  yet  entered  the  dominion 
of  sleep.    One  was  the  captain,  and  the  other  his 
wife.    The  first,  stretched  upon  a  mossy  mound,  with 
his  rifle  in  his  grasp,  allowed  his  mind  to  grander  over 
other  scenes  and  days.    He  thought  of  his  native  vil- 
lage, on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  left  forever— of 
his  future  home  in  this  wild  spot,  purchased  from  the 
accumulated  earnings  of  industri^^  years,  and  of  the 
uncertainties,  if  not  dangers,  attendant  upon  a  settle- 
ment in  the  forests.    But  Hope,  sanguine  Hope,  soon 
caused  the  past  to  di.sappear,  dancing;  as  she  did.  upon 
glittering  wini^s,  pointing  to  the  future,  and,  with  a 
warm  glow  at  his  heart,  he  began  to  resign  himself  to 
slumber. 

Susan,  too,  was  dwelling  upon  the  past,  and  with 
more  of  niourufulness,  consequent  upon  her  woman's 
nature,  than  was  consistent  with  the  bold,  restless  spirit 
of  lier  husband.  The  village  also  rose  brightly  to  her 
view — she  thought  of  the  many  happy  years  of  wed- 
ded life  she  had  there  spent  with  the  man  of  her 
choice,  who,  Heaven  be  ihanked,  was  still  with  her — 
of  her  two  bright  boys,  and  the  little  orphan,  Agnes, 
comuiilted  to  her  care  by  a  dying  sister.  The  dangers 
and  solitude  of  the  wilderness,  in  which  her  future 
life  must  be  spent,  glanced  across  her  mind,  but  then 
a  home,  lighted  by  the  presence  of  her  husband  and 
her  children,  glowed  bet'oro  her.  Tlie  twilight  of 
sleep  commenced  glimmering  in  the  mind  of  the  de^ 
voted  wife  and  mother — mental  images  blended  with 
each  other,  the  difl*erent  sounds  of  the  forest  became 
confused,  until,  on  the  threshold  of  dreams,  the  ring- 
ing metal-note  of  the  cross-bill  swallow  seemed  to  faer 
the  tinkle  of  the  village  cliurch-bell  calling:  to  the  cm- 
tomary  Sabbath-  worship,  and  then  her  breath  ebbed 
and  flowed  in  the  calmness  of  profound  slumber. 

Hours  wore  on.  The  man  called  Tom  -was  one  of 
the  sentinels,  and  he  had  just  ended  a  reverie  -wb^i  be 
heard  a  crackle  in  the  forest  as  of  a  dr^-  twig  brokea. 
Supposing  it  to  be  occasioned  by  the  tread  of  some 
prowling  animal,  he  was  again  resigning  himself  to 
I  thought,  when  his  eye  caught  a  shadowy  form  on  tbe 
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edge  of  the  blank  obscurity  frowning  in  the  woods ; 
the  next  instant,  the  other  sentinels  shouted  as  with 
one  breath,  "  Who  *s  there  ?"  He  had  barely  sprung 
upright,  with  the  same  sounds  upon  his  lips  and  his 
eye  still  fixed  upon  the  figure,  when,  from  all  sides  of 
the  forest,  there  pealed  forth  yells,  so  fierce  and  so 
terrific  as  to  freeze  the  very  blood  in  his  veins. 
Glances  of  red  light  and  sharp  rifie  cracks  came 
simultaneously  from  the  gloom  of  the  woods,  and 
then  dark  shapes  bounded  swifUy  toward  the  encamp- 
ment. He  felt  himself  wounded,  but  he  discharged 
his  weapon,  and  clambered  over  a  wagon  into  the 
area,  one  sentinel  only  doing  the  same  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  Here  he  found  the  party  all  roused,  and 
hastening  to  difierent  points  for  defence. 

"  Be  steady,  men,  be  steady,"  said  the  captain,  in 
a  deep,  calm  voice,  "  and  look  well  before  you  fire ; 
the  savages,  if  you  are  true  to  yourselves,  cannot  en- 
ter," at  the  same  time  taking  aim  over  a  wheel  and 
firing.  Discharges  from  every  part  of  the  area  echoed 
the  sound  of  the  captain's  riile,  as  dark  heads  were 
lifted,  and  fierce  eyes  gleamed  above  the  outer  sides 
of  the  encampment.  The  shots,  however,  caased  the 
dread  array  to  disappear,  and  then  shrill  warwhoops 
a«;ain  roi^c  from  the  forests. 

•'  Grouch,  men,  crouch  low,  until  you  fire,  and  then 
be  quick,"  again  commanded  the  captain.  "  There 
is  no  fear  but  we  will  drive  them  off*,  the  bloody 
wolves !  One  strong,  brave  man  is  equal  to  a  dozen 
of  them." 

Shots,  screams,  whoops  and  groans  followed  in 
wild  confusion  from  the  area,  and  from  without.  At 
one  moment  the  dark  shapes  of  the  Indians  would 
be  seen  endeavoring  to  leap  the  barriers,  and  then 
rapid  discharges,  sweeping  blows  with  rifles,  and 
strugcrlcs  hand  to  hand,  would  leave  the  summits  clear. 
After  a  more  than  usually  desperate  conflict  of  this 
character,  and  while  the  heart  o(  the  captain  was 
Ixiating  high  with  the  hope  of  at  last  driving  otT  the 
savage  invaders,  a  shrill  shriek  from  the  tent  caused 
his  frame  to  thrill  with  sudden  terror.  Diishing  with- 
in, by  the  light  of  the  pine  torch  usually  burning,  he 
saw  a  female  figure  outstretched  upon  the  bedded 
earth,  with  his  wife,  little  Robert,  and  the  maids 
jihiveriug  in  consternation,  while  between  two  boxes 
underneath  the  wagon  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
crouching  and  disappearing  figure. 

"  My  son,  my  son — husband — Billy — the-  savage- 
haste,  haste !"  shrieked  his  distracted  wife,  and  in- 
stantly he  darted  through  the  opening  between  the 
boxes.  The  Indian,  a  tall  plumaged  warrior,  had 
stopped  for  a  moment  with  his  screaming  prize,  and 
the  captain  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  fleeting  form  at 
the  edge  of  the  woods.  He  found  himself  then  grap- 
pled by  a  foe  who  brandished  a  tomahawk  over  his 
head,  a  criLshing  blow  succeeded — the  savage  fell, 
and  he  was  drag^d  through  the  opening  by  one  of 
his  men.  For  a  few  minutes  longer  the  shots  con- 
tinued, a  peculiar  whoop  then  sounded,  and  deq> 
silence  succeeded,  broken  only  by  groans  and  ex- 
clamations of  pain  within  the  encampment. 

"  We  have  succeeded,  I  think,  in  driving  the  de- 
mons ofi*,"  said  the  captain,  in  a  voice  which  ex- 
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pressed  great  relief,  mingled  with  touching  sadness. 
"  God  grant  that  we  have  not  suffered  too  deeply. 
The  dawn,  too,  is  approaching. 

Ejaculations  of  pleasure  rose  from  the  area,  blended 
with  the  sounds  that  told  of  suffering  mortality,  and 
the  captain,  after  giving  directions  concerning  the 
wounded,  entered  the  tent.  Frequent  bursts  of  weep- 
ing were  then  heard  from  within,  blended  with  groans 
of  manly  sorrow.  Torches  were  lit,  and  the  wounded 
cared  for,  and  in  the  mean  while  a  keen  lookout  was 
maintained.  The  glimmering  air  of  coming  day  be- 
came clearer — ^the  gray  glimpses  through  the  spokes 
of  the  wheels  fell  stronger  upon  the  area — ^the  wheels 
themselves,  and  the  long  upright  tongues  of  the 
wagons,  resumed  their  outlines — the  dusky  tent  was 
seen  in  white  relief— the  bordering  trees  came  out  of 
the  gloom — the  depths  of  the  woods  crept  it;ito  sight — 
low  twitterings  were  heard  in  the  branches,  and  then, 
as  the  whole  sylvan  scene  brightened,  a  continuous 
harmony  was  warbled  out,  the  tree-ascending  notes 
of  the  robin,  and  the  clear  water-like  tones  of  the 
brown  thrasher,  piercing  above  in  the  glorious  mom- 
mg  hymn  of  the  awakened  wilderness. 

Faint  hues  began  now  to  tremble  on  the  fleecy 
clouds  overhead,  and  a  rich  light  to  glow  between  the 
branches  to^^'a^d  the  east.  The  captain  again  ap- 
peared from  the  tent,  and  looked  around.  Eight  of 
his  men  were  stretched  upon  the  earth — ^five  dead  and 
three  wounded.  Two  of  the  sentinels  of  the  preced- 
ing night  had  also  been  dragged  from  without  the 
barricades,  lifeless  and  scalped.  The  wounded  were 
still  receiving  the  care  of  the  survivors. 

"  We  have  been  fearfully  stricken,  my  boys,"  said 
he ;  "  forgive  me,"  turning  to  the  wounded,  "  for  not 
sooner  being  with  you,  but  I  too  have  deep  sorrow. 
My  little  boy,  my  youngest  born,  has  been  taken  from 
the  arms  of  his  mother,"  continued  he,  in  accents  of 
touching  grief.  "  In  the  uproar  and  confusion  of  the 
conflict,  a  savage,  attracted  probably  by  the  torch, 
stealthily  removed  the  articles  that  we  thought  effect- 
ually blocked  the  entrance  beneath  the  wagon,  crept 
into  the  tent,  struck  dead  the  outer  female,  grasped 
my  little  boy  and  bore  him  away.  May  God,  in  his 
infinite  mercy,  grant  that  the  knife  has  not  ere  this 
pierced  his  innocent  heart.  James,"  walking  up  to  a 
youth  whose  grimed  rifle  and  blood-sprinkled  clothes 
told  that  he  had  rendered  good  service  in  the  strife ; 
"  James,  my  good  boy,  prepare  yourself,  it  was  your 
sister  that  the  savage  struck,"  and  then  as  the  youth 
gave  vent  to  a  deep  groan  he  added,  ^'  but  be  a  man, 
James,  be  a  man,  and  remember  in  your  sorrow  that 
there  is  a  mother  in  yon  tent  mourning  for  her  child." 

He  then  motioned  to  two  of  the  group  that  stood  by 
listening,  with  deep  concern  impressed  upon  their 
features,  and  they  disappeared  in  the  tent.  The  next 
instant  they  brought  out  the  female  and  laid  her  at  the 
feet  of  her  brother.  The  palor  of  death  was  upon  her 
features,  and  horror !  the  reeking  head  rhowed  that 
the  scalp  (that  trophy  of  savage  triumph)  had  also 
been  torn  away. 

The  beams  of  the  ascending  sun  were  now  shoot- 
ing in  streaks  of  golden  haze  through  the  tnmks  and 
branches  of  the   trees.    The   tent   still   veiled  the 
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sorrows  of  the  mother.  A  grave  was  dug  beside  the 
river,  and,  after  a  short  prayer  from  the  captain,  the 
dead  female  was  consigned  to  her  native  earth.  A 
few  words  of  hope  and  encouragement  succeeded  from 
his  lips,  and,  before  the  sun  had  so  mounted  as  to 
burnish  the  deep  green  cone  of  the  hemlock  above 
the  grave  with  rich  light  from  apex  to  base,  the  air 
was  ringing  merrily  with  the  blows  of  twenty  axest 
and  the  cracking,  rushing  and  thundering  of  the 
^unging  trees,  were  making  the  echoes  leap  from  the 
mossy  ledges  and  myriad  colonnades  of  the  boundless 
fof^eats. 

CHAPTER  n. 

Ten  years  passed  away — ten  short,  rapid  years.  A 
June  sun  was  rising  over  a  beautiful  river-flat,  and 
the  breeze  was  rapidly  folding  the  mist  away  in  the 
deep  Uue  sky,  as  loud  cheerful  voices  rang  out  upon 
the  perfumed  air,  and  a  group  of  hunters,  dressed  in 
deer  skins  and  linsey  woolscys,  with  belts  and 
pouches,  and  long  slim  rifles  upon  their  shoulders, 
quickly  ascended  a  road  passing  over  the  acclivity 
before  them.  Climbing  the  sununit,  they  turned,  as 
with  one  accord,  to  view  the  scene  beneath,  and  how 
beautiful  it  Mras.  Not  a  basin  filled  with  leaves — a 
deep  depression  merely  of  the  wilderness  with  the 
river  glittering  between  the  branches  which  broke 
upon  the  sight  of  the  emigrants  ten  years  ago.  The 
magic  of  the  axe  and  the  plough  had  toucli^  it,  and 
lo!  the  picture.  The  flat,  with  the  exception  of  scat- 
tered trees,  had  been  stripped  of  its  forest  mantle,  and 
was  smiling  with  fertility,  the  Delaware  lacing  curved 
like  a  silver  serpent  at  its  side.  Here,  was  a  field  of 
rye,  there,  corn  sproiiting  on  its  hills — here,  deep 
meadows,  there,  smooth  piisture  fields,  with  spotting 
flocks  and  grouped  herds — with  grassy  lanes  and  zig- 
zag fences,  pointe<l  hay-barracks  and  frequent  barns. 
TTie  hills,  sloping  around  three  sides  of  this  lovely 
picturesque  spot,  were  still  dark  with  forests,  althougli 
at  intervals  the  axe  had  penetrated  their  recesses,  and 
blocked  out  sp>a(;es  which,  after  being  stripped,  had 
been  suffered  to  crow  up  in  fire- weeds  and  blackberry 
bushes.  Upon  each  side  of  the  road,  which,  after  it 
reached  the  flat,  bore  some  signs  of  labt)r,  and  not 
far  from  the  river  bank,  was  a  small  village,  whose 
clustered  smokes  arose  quietly  and  gracefully  through 
the  still  air  of  the  beautiful  morning.  The  houses 
were  about  forty  in  number,  generally  framed,  a  small 
minority  being  log  huts.  Of  the  former,  a  few  showed 
a  d\jsky  red,  while  the  rest  had  been  stained  by  the 
weather  lo  a  deep  brown.  The  road  could  be  seen 
in  a  yellow  stripe  through  the  village,  with  broad 
green  margins  on  both  sides.  A  tall  octagon-sliaped 
blockhouse  stood  upon  a  little  knoll,  rising  from  the 
margin  of  the  street  near  the  river  bank,  whilst  around 
the  village  were  palisiides,  also  dark  with  exposure. 

This  lovely  sight  had  been,  lime  and  again,  enjoyed 
by  those  who  now  gazed  upon  it,  but  never  had  it 
looked  more  radiant,  more  exquisitely  beautiful, 
steeped  as  it  was  in  the  softness,  and  glowing  with 
the  brightness  of  a  cloudless  summer  morning. 

"  Well,  Tom,"  said  a  youth  with  a  fine  expressive 


countenance  to  one  of  the  company  near  him,  "where 
can  you  find  a  more  beautiful  scene  than  this  ?" 

*'  Nowhere,  I  take  it,  Mr.  Robert,"  answered  the 
other. 

"  See  how  lightly  that  smoke  curls  above  father^s 
house,"  exclaimed  Robert,  pointing  to  a  neat  white 
dwelling  upon  the  corner  of  the  blockhouse  knoll. 

"  There  was  no  smoke  there  when  your  daddy  first 
looked  upon  it,  nor  any  thing  else  but  woods." 

"Well,  we  can't  stay  here  all  day  admiring  pros- 
pects," said  the  youth  in  a  cheerful  voice ;  "  come,  let '» 
ahead,  or  our  luck  with  the  game  will  be  small." 

"  I  most  always  have  good  luck  when  I  go  out,  Mr. 
Robert,  and  you  know  when  I  draw  sight  it  is  n't  for 
not  hen." 

"  Why,  you  are  getting  more  and  more  conceited 
in  your  old  age,  Tom,"  rejoined  Robert,  smiling. 
"Will  you  always  believe  that  you  can  kill  more 
game  than  any  one  else?" 

"No,  no,  Mr.  Robert,  not  quite  tliat;  but  I  knows 
what  I  knows,  and  I  knows  that  I  've  did,  in  the  way 
of  deer  killing,  what  no  one  else  has  did  in  the  settle- 
ment. You  've  often  heerd  tell,  I  dare  say,  of  the  shot 
I  made  in  the  dead  clearen,  and  I  don't  know  but  I 
telled  it  once  to  you  m^'self." 

"  Yes,  old  Tom,  twenty  times  at  least,  so  you  can 
spare  the  relation  now.  By  the  way,  Tom,  what  do 
you  think  of  the  opinion  father  expresses  of  the  dan- 
ger from  the  Indians,  now  that  the  war  has  com- 
menced ?" 

"  Your  daddy  has  cause  to  be  afcard  of  Injin.s,  as  I, 
you  well  know,  kin  testify  to ;  and  as  for  his  opinion, 
I  think  it  is  a  good  one,  as  all  the  rest  of  his  opinions 
is,  'specially  one  founded  on  sich  good  common 
sense.  This  'ere  war  will  bring  'cn\  from  the  West 
like  packs  of  hungry  wolves.  The  Lord,  in  his 
marcy,  keep  'eni  from  that  sotllemeul  we  'vc  bin  jest 
looken  on.  It  would  be. awful  lo  have  "em  rampag- 
ing in  sich  a  delightsome  spot.  Ilowsever,  as  this  war 
between  us  and  the  Moun sheers  has  broken  out  in 
rael  airncst,  I  advise  all  to  keep  a  good  lookout  ujx)n 
his  own  sculp  in  partiekler,  and  the  sellleioent's  in 
ginral," 

He  had  just  given  utterance  to  the  last  word,  when 
one  of  the  hunters  t>ounded  from  the  earth  and  fell  flat 
upon  his  back,  another  plunjred  headforeniosl,  another 
rolled  upon  the  earth,  while  there  came  from  the 
bushes  and  ihiirkets  that  fringed  their  paths  a  crash  of 
rifles,  blended  with  tho  horrid  sounds  of  the  Indian 
war-whoop. 

"  To  the  village,  men,  to  the  village,  we're  taken 
inambooshi"  shouted  old  Tom,  darling  forward  to- 
ward the  declivity,  followed  by  llie  rest  ot  the  hunters. 

"  It 's  a  wonder  we  're  any  of  us  alive,''  continued 
he  hastily  to  Robert,  as,  reaching  the  declivity,  all 
rushed  down  headlong.  Who<;p  succeeded  whoop 
from  the  savages  leaping  behind  wilh  brandished 
knife  and  tomahawk,  not  wailing  to  reload  their  rifles; 
one  or  two  curves  in  the  road,  however,  preventetl 
them  from  gaining  more  than  momentary  gliin|)ses  of 
tne  hunters.  But  a  fresh  burst  of  yells,  in  which 
triumph  was  mingled,  echot*d  in  the  ears  of  the  pur- 
sued, as  they  reached  the  firm  straight  road  of  the  flat. 
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showing  the  hopes  the  savages  entertained  of  over- 
taking them ;  but  the  village  was  now  close  by,  so 
dose  that  the  flowers  of  the  laurels  crouching  at  the 
base  of  the  paliisades  in  front  could  be  discerned. 
Robert  and  old  Tom  were  in  the  rear  of  their  party, 
and  the  former  cast  a  hasty  glance  over  his  shoulder. 
A  tall,  noble-looking  young  warrior  was  considerably 
in  advance  of  the  other  savages,  with  a  white  plume 
upon  his  head,  and  a  light  frock  swathed  around  his 
body.  In  his  lef\  hand  he  carried  his  rifle  trailed,  in 
his  rig^t  an  uplifted  hatchet.  As  Robert  looked,  the 
young  savage  checked  himself,  threw  his  form  back 
upon  the  left  foot,  whirled  his  hatchet  once  around, 
and  cast  it.  A  streak  of  light  glanced  by  Robert's 
eye,  a  hurtling  sound  filled  his  ear,  and,  with  a  loud 
shriek,  a  hunter,  forward  of  him,  plunged  headlong 
upon  the  road,  with  the  tomahawk  sunk  deeply  in  his 
brain. 

"Round  to  the  small  gate,  men,"  shouted  Tom,  as 
they  bounded  past  the  body  quivering  in  the  last 
agonies,  "  that 's  always  open.    Quick,  quick." 

Even  as  he  spoke,  tliey  all  turned  from  the  road 
where  it  entered  the  village  through  the  large  front 
gdtc  of  tlic  palisades,  which  was  alwa^'S  closed,  into 
a  lane.  Making  a  third  of  a  circuit,  they  came  to  the 
small  gate  spoken  of  by  Tom.  It  was  open,  and  in 
they  bounded,  with  the  exception  of  Robert,  who  was 
about  following  their  example  when  he  felt  himself 
grasped  by  sinews  of  iron,  and,  turning,  found  he 
was  in  the  power  of  the  young  warrior,  who  held 
him  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  upliAed  a 
glittering  knife. 

It  wa}«  for  a  moment  only  that  this  sight  met  his 
eye,  for  Tom  had  turned  at  the  same  instant,  and  now 
threw  himself  upon  the  savage.  The  short  hunting 
knife  was  the  only  weapon  the  old  woodman  pos- 
ses.sed,  his  rifle  being  useless  in  so  close  a  struggle, 
and  it  clashed  upon  the  knife  of  the  warrior,  who  in 
the  suddenness  of  the  attack  loosed  his  grasp  of  Robert. 
The  latter  siiw  at  this  moment  the  rest  of  the  savages, 
who  had  been  left  behind  by  the  speed  of  his  late  an- 
tagonist, turning  the  corner  of  the  palisades.  Not- 
withstanding, he  leaped  forward,  with  hLs  kniie  in  his 
gra.ip,  to  the  aid  of  Tom,  but  before  ho  could  strike  a 
Mow,  the  weapon  of  the  Indian  was  buried  deep  in 
the  breast  of  the  old  hunter,  who,  with  a  sharp  cry, 
fell  to  the  earth.  The  next  moment  he  fotmd  himself 
drawn  within  the  gale  as  the  whooping  band  was 
bounding  upon  him,  but,  ere  this  was  etfected,  he  saw 
the  young  warrior  tear  the  scalp,  streaming  with 
blood,  from  tlie  head  of  Tom,  while  from  his  tongue 
thrilled  the  peculiar  cry  indicative  of  possessing  the 
trophy.  The  gate  was  then  closed  and  barred  by  a 
dozen  eager  hands,  and  he  was  in  the  presence  of  his 
agitated  father,  and  a  score  of  the  pale,  terror-stricken 
villagers. 

"  What  an  escape,  what  an  escape  for  our  dear 
boy,  SiLsan,"  said  a  bronzed,  weather-beaten  man, 
walking  backward  and  forward  in  a  small  parlor, 
simply  furnished. 

"God  be  praised  for  his  mercies,  Robert— our  no- 
ble, noble  boy  V  answered  a  meek,  subdued  woman, 


of  about  forty  yean ;  "  and  Agnes,  too,"  added  she, 
after  a  short  pause  of  weeping,  "  what  a  dreadful 
blow  it  would  have  been  if  her  destined  husband  had 
been  taken  from  her." 

"  Dreadful  indeed,  dear  little  Agnes,"  said  her  hus- 
band, then  after  a  short  pause  he  added,  "  but  Tom, 
Susan,  glorioi»,  fearless  old  Tom,  that  he  should  have 
perished  to  save  our  child." 

"He  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  thanks,  husband. 
Let  us  hope  the  faithful  old  man  is  receiving  his  re- 
wards in  a  better  world.  Has  his  body  been  re- 
moved?" 

"  It  has.  The  gate  was  opened  cautiously,  no  In- 
dians seen,  and  the  corpse  borne  through  in  the  anna 
of  Robert  and  myself.  A  number  of  the  villagers 
collected,  and  we  gave  him  to  the  earth  at  Uie  inner 
base  of  the  palisades,  near  where  he  fell,  as  it  was 
considered  hazardous  to  venture  outside  to  the  church- 
yard." 

A  short  silence  succeeded,  when  the  captain  again 
spoke. 

"I  am  anxious,  Susan,  beyond  measure  about  this 
attack.  We  have  spent  so  many  years  here  in  safety 
that  I  had  almost  foigotten  an  Indian  existed." 

"  Not  so,  oh,  not  so,  my  husband !"  interrupted  his 
wife  quickly;  "remember  our  dear,  dear  darling 
little  Billy,  our  youngest,  Robert,  our  lost." 

"  True,  true,"  rejoined  her  husband,  jn  a  tone  of 
deep  sadness ;  "  I  meant  not  that  I  had  forgotten  him. 
But  he  must  have  perished  that  dreadful  night.  He 
must  have,  Sanaa,  or  all  our  efforts  to  obtain  some 
tidings  would  not  have  been  so  fruitless." 

"Oh  my,  liusl>andl*'  said  his  wife,  in  accents  of 
the  most  profoimd  sorrow,  "  how  could  tidings  ever 
reach  us  ?  Think  of  these  frightful,  endless  forests, 
in  which  the  settlements  of  civilized  man  are  but 
specks.  He  might  still  be  living  and  we  never  the 
wiser.  Living,  too,  as  a  wild,  barbarous,  painted 
savage,  (her  whole  frame  shuddered)  ignorant  of  his 
Maker,  and  thinking  only  of  shedding  blood." 

"  It  is  horrid  indeed,  SiLsau,  and  I  almost  hope  and 
pray,  sometimes,  liiat  he  did  perish  under  the  knife  of 
the  savage." 

"  I  see  him  oftener  than  ever  in  my  dreams,  hus- 
band, not  as  the  child  whose  features  reflected  those 
of  his  mother,  not  as  our  darling,  as  our  dearest  little 
Billy,  but  as  an  Indian  >^'arrior,  with  the  tomahawk 
in  his  hand,  and  bloody  scalps  at  his  belt." 

"  Let  us  dwell  no  longer  on  the  subject,  Susan,  it 
unsteadies  my  energies  and  distracts  my  thoughts. 
Having  power  over  both  is  very  necessary  now. 
W^hat  this  attack  forbodi«  I  hardly  dare  admit  to  my- 
self. If  there  are  no  others  but  those  seen  by  Robert 
and  the  hunters,  I  sliall  conclude  they  arc  merely  a 
small  band  prowling  toward  Canada.  But  if,  as  I  am 
fearful  from  the  temerity  of  their  pursuit  up  to  the 
very  palisades,  they  are  but  a  part  of  a  large  body 
who  were  engaged  in  reconnoitering  tiie  village 
when  stumbled  upon  by  the  hunters,  I  fear  the  worst, 
Susan.  You  are  the  wife  of  a  frontiersman,  and  can 
bear  the  truth.  I  will  now  go  through  the  village  and 
see  that  a  proper  vigilance  is  kept  up.  I  dread,  how- 
ever, the  coming  night." 
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"  Be  careful,  husband,  not  to  expoae  yooraelf.  Do 
not  look  over  the  palisades,  for  some  of  the  heathen 
may  be  crouching^  round  them  yet." 

In  the  mean  while  Robert  had  been  with  Agnes, 
receiving  her  tearful  congratulations  tqwn  his  escape. 
Their  hearts  linked  in  an  early  attachment,  they 
waited  but  for  the  passage  of  a  few  months  to  have 
their  hands  also  united. 

The  village  was  in  a  state  of  considerable  alarm. 
Sentinels  had  been  ported,  and  all  warned  by  the 
captain  to  have  their  weapons  ready  for  instant  use. 
As  the  day,  however,  progressed  the  inhabitants 
ventured  out  somewhat  from  their  homes.  In  about 
the  middle  of  the  main  street  was  the  inn  of  the 
place,  having  before  it,  si^-inging  between  a  rude 
gallow^frame,  a  huge  sign,  with  the  daub  of  a  bear 
grappling  with  a  hunter.  The  bar-room  was  full  of 
anxious  chattering  groups. 

"I've  brang  down  the  old  woman  and  all  the 
brats,"  said  one,  holding  a  glass  of  clear  whiskey  in 
his  rough  had.  "I  thought  as  how  the  hill-lot  wasn't 
no  place  any  longer  with  these  'ere  red  devils 
about." 

"You  may  well  say  that,"  said  another;  "and 
I  *ve  a  notion  that  we  're  not  too  safe  here,  if  there 's 
many  on  'em." 

"  That  for  'em,"  said  the  landlord,  who  was  a  son 
of  Erin,  snapping  his  fingers.  "  Bedad  if  I  do  n't  defy 
the  whole  race  of  'em  behind  these  pickets.  Only 
let  me  ketch  'em  in  the  '  Iluggen  Bear,'  and,  by  the 
powers,  I  'd  bale  their  heads  to  a  jelly." 

This  characteristic  sally  caused  a  roar  of  mcriment 
throughout  the  aparlruent. 

"  How  many  did  you  say  there  was,  Jim  ?''  said 
another,  after  iIm?  laughter  had  subsided. 

"  There  mast  jiuve  bin  twenty  or  thirty  in  the  aiu- 
boosh.     We  had  a  hard  time  ont,  I  tell  you." 

"  There  's  a  good  deal  of  mournen  in  the  village. 
There 's  Uncle  John  lost  a  son,  and  Aunt  Nancy  an- 
other, and  Jane  Larkins  her  sweetheart,  and  the 
widdcr  of  the  lust  one  killed  by  that  'ere  young  In- 
jiu's  hatchet  has  bin  in  fits  ever  sin,  so  our  helptclled 
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"Poor  Tom,  too,  them  that  diaj^ged  in  the  youn^' 
C4jplain  said  he  fit  to  the  lust." 

"What  a  terrible  feller  that  ere  young  Injin  must 
bo.  He  looked  as  glum  and  farse  as  a  wounded 
painter  when  we  wur  a  shutten  the  gate." 

"There's  bin  nolheu  stirren  about  the  palisades 
but  the  cows  in  the  lane,"  said  one  who  had  just  en- 
tered, having  Ixjen  relieved  from  his  duty  as  a  senti- 
nel. "  But  darn  me  if  I  didn't  expect  every  time  I 
looked  through  to  see   the  copperheads  glaring  at 
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"Talking  of  the  pickets,  there's  two  or  three 
spots  where  they  are  decayed  dreadful,  and  the  back 
gate  lords  the  river  is  none  too  strong." 

"  Well  I  the  Lord  send  us  a  happy  deliverance." 

"Amen  to  that,"  and  "that's  jest  what  I  think," 
went  the  rounds  of  the  company. 

The  golden  day  passed  along,  and  the  sun  ap- 
proached its  .seiting.  The  slanting  rays  danced  upon 
the  river  ripples,  streamed  upon  the  palisades  be- 


tween the  booses,  turned  the  knoll  of  the  blockhouse 
into  a  carpet  of  gold  green  velvet,  and  touched  the 
grassy  margins  of  the  village  street.  No  warwhoope 
yet  echoed  out  of  the  dense  shades  of  the  hillsides,  or 
within  the  flat ;  on  the  contrary,  every  thin^  looked 
peaceful  and  spoke  of  quiet  and  security. 

A  green  narrow  lane  swept  around  the  base  of  the 
palisades,  and  beyond  it  were  the  meadows,  pastures 
and  grainfields.  Cows  were  browsing  on  the  green 
borders  of  the  lane,  interspersed  with  flocks  of  nib- 
bling geese — ^the  cattle  were  feeding  in  the  pastures, 
and  the  stalks  of  the  rye  and  wheat  were  rolling  their 
graceful  billows  unmolested  in  the  breeze  of  sunset. 
JiBt  before  the  rim  of  the  great  brightener  of  nature 
touched  the  summit  of  the  Pennsylvania  mountains, 
Robcrt.and  Agnes  passed  down  the  little  street  that 
extended  from  the  main  one  to  the  gate  where  he  bad 
so  nearly  lost  his  life.  They  passed  the  little  gabie 
school-house,  used  on  Sabbath  days  as  a  pla(»  of 
worship,  and  paused  by  a  heap  of  fresh  earth  beside 
the  gate. 

"  It  is  the  last  resting  place  of  my  brave  deliverer, 
Agnes,  of  the  one  who  died  to  save  me,"  and  a  tear 
trickled  in  the  eye  of  the  youth. 

"  Oh,  that  he  were  living  to  receive  our  thanks, 
good,  good  old  Tom,"  said  Agnes,  placing  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  eyes. 

After  a  few  moments  given  to  bitter  grief,  Robeit 
turned  to  the  sentinel  who  was  pacing  by  the  gate. 

"  Any  signs  of  them,  Jacob?" 

"None  at  all,  capting.  I've  jest  tuk  a  long"  look 
both  ways  and  did  n't  see  nothen." 

'•I'll  take  a  look  over  the  palisades  myself.  I 
don't  believe  there's  an  Indian  on  the  flat,"  said 
Robert,  mounting  to  one  of  the  wooden  seats  that 
jutted  out  upon  both  sides  of  the  gate. 

"It's  rather  dangersome,  capling,  isn't  it?"  asked 
the  .sentinel. 

*'  Do  not,  do  not,  Rolx»rt — why,  why  do  you  ex- 
pose yourself?"  expostulated  Agnes. 

Robert,  however,  mounted.  The  sunshine  slept 
sweetly  upon  the  fields  and  meadows,  the  rail-fences 
stood  in  picturesque  tints  of  light  and  shade — the 
barns  and  hay-barracks  were  casting  long  stretch- 
inp:  shadows — the  lane  looked  cool  and  pleasant,  and 
the  air  was  delightful  with  the  fragrance  of  the  grass 
and  flowers. 

"  There  is  nothing  here  to  frighten  one,  unless  it 
be  old  Crookhorn,  and  she  is  very  quietly  chewing 
her  cud,"  said  Robert,  smiling,  then,  stopping  sud- 
denly, he  looked  fixedly  down  the  lane.  His  eye  had 
rested,  while  speaking,  upon  a  thicket  connected 
with  the  hillside  by  a  fringe  of  bashes.  A  narrow 
ray,  sh<x>ting  through  a  crevice  of  the  palisades,  lit 
upon  something  within  the  thicket  which  gleamed 
like  fire-arms.  Hardly  had  the  supposition  glanced 
through  his  mind,  when  a  bullet  sang  by  his  ear. 
Hastily  descending,  he  caught  the  sentinel's  rifle,  re- 
mounted, and  fired  into  the  midst  of  the  thicket.  A 
loud  whoop  of  defiance  rolled  from  it,  and  the  young 
warrior,  so  often  alluded  to,  sprang  up,  shook  his 
tomahawk  in  a  threatening  manner  at  Robert,  and 
disappeared  up  the  line  of  bushes. 
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"  There  has  been,  at  all  evenU,  one  watciiiiig  the 
village,"  said  Robert,  as  be  led  Agnes  away.  "  There 
is  no  appearance,  however,  of  any  others,  although 
the  field:)  might  hold  hundreds  unseen." 

"  It  is  awful,  Robert,  to  think  that  we  have  this 
merciless  enemy  so  near  us,"  said  Agnes,  in 
a  trembling  tone.  "  May  Heaven  shield  us  in  oar 
peril !" 

"  There  can  be  no  danger,  dearest,  protected  as 
we  are  by  the  palisades,  and  have  we  not  our  knives 
and  rifles,  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  them  ?"  an- 
swered Robert,  in  an  encouraging  and  cheerful  tone, 
as  they  both  wended  their  way  back  to  their 
dwelling. 

aiAPTER  m. 

Measurers  had  been  taken,  as  before  observed, 
during  the  day  to  roa^e  a  spirit  of  readiness  amongst 
the  villagers  to  meet  the  worst.  Rifles  had  been 
taken  from  their  nooks,  and  bullets  collected  and 
moulded.  At  the  approach  of  night,  the  women, 
children,  and  moi$t  aged  of  the  males  were  placed  in 
the  blockhou.<c.  This  building  was,  as  before  stated, 
octagon-shaped,  with  a  pointed  roof,  built  of  hewn 
blocks,  with  three  stories  projecting  over  each  other, 
and  a  foundation  of  stone.  Each  story  or  apartment 
had  loop-holes,  as  had  also  the  projecting  parts,  to 
afford  aim  underneath.  The  only  entrance  was 
through  a  massive  door  of  oak,  well  guarded  inside 
with  lock  and  bar.  About  twenty  men  were  sta- 
tioned in  this  fortress,  while  the  rest  of  the  villagers, 
capable  of  duty,  were  divided  into  two  bands  of 
thirty  men  c^ch,  under  the  command  of  the  captain 
and  Robert,  who  were  to  watch  the  palisades,  in 
conjunction  with  the  sentinels,  and,  as  a  last  resort, 
to  retreat  to  the  blockhouse. 

Midnight  came.  A  summer  shower  had  fallen 
upon  the  night  landscape,  making  the  air  balmy  and 
fragrant. 

"  IIow  still  and  silent  every  thing  is,"  said  the 
captain  to  the  man  next  him ;  '*  I  hope  we  shall  have 
no  more  cause  for  fear  throughout  the  night  than 
now 
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A  pale  gleam  of  lightning  from  the  departing  cloud 
just  then  opened  the  darknc^,  and  there  was  a  shot 
from  every  point  of  the  palisades  where  a  sentinel 
had  been  posted.  The  reports  had  not  ceased  ring- 
ing in  the  e^rs  of  the  captain,  when,  from  ail  sides 
throughout,  there  pealed  yells,  so  loud  and  awful  that  it 
seemed  as  if  a  legion  of  fiends  had  arisen  from  the  earth 
for  the  destruction  of  the  village.  No  sooner  had  the 
dread,  wild  war-whoops  met  his  ear  than  the  captain 
felt  how  futile  would  prove  all  attempts,  from  the 
number  of  his  foes,  to  defend  the  palisades,  and  that 
the  only  chance  of  safety  lay  within  the  walls  of  the 
blockhouse.  The  fortress  was  ample  in  size,  fully 
sufficient  to  contain  the  inhabitants  of  the  village, 
having  been  erected  for  an  emergency  like  the  pr9- 
sent.  Hastily  despatching  one  of  his  men  to  his  son, 
with  directions  for  him  to  retreat  to  the  blockhouse 
immediately  on  delivering  his  first  fire,  he  waited 
until  the  climbing  of  the  palisades  should  be  attempted 


by  the  whooping  enemy.  A  minute  or  two  only 
elapsed  from  the  first  bivst  of  yells,  when  a  line  of 
dark  heads,  as  far  as  his  eye  glanced,  were  thrust  up 
along  the  summits  of  the  defences.  As  they  appeared, 
at  his  word,  every  rifle  of  his  band  was  discharged, 
and  then  all  darted  down  the  main  street  toward  the 
blockhouse. 

The  discharge  was  echoed  by  the  party  of  his  son. 
So  close  and  deadly  was  the  fire  of  the  captain's  men, 
that  the  tops  of  the  palisades  in  their  vicinity  were 
immediately  cleared.  As  they  flew  through  the  main 
street,  however,  parties  of  the  foe  poured  through 
the  openings  between  the  houses,  and  came  bounding 
also  in  their  rear,  whilst  instant  glimpses  of  the 
palisades  showed  dark  forms  continually  dropping  to 
the  earth.  Shot  and  whoop  came  blended  to  their 
ears,  but  still  they  fled  onward  without  obstruction  in 
front.  Here  and  there,  a  man  fell  as  the  dischaiges 
came  from  the  rear  and  sides,  but  on,  on  they  went. 
Glances  of  flame,  at  length,  shot  thicker  from  the 
openings — ^bounding  shapes  mingled  with  the  band- 
knives  and  hatchets  gleamed,  and  rifles  clashed 
against  each  other  in  sweeping  blows. 

They  had  now  reached  the  base  of  the  knoll,  upon 
the  summit  of  which  stood  the  blockhouse.  Here 
Robert  joined  them  with  his  party,  and,  together,  the 
two  bands  pressed  up  the  ascent.  The  foremoM 
were  entering  the  open  door  of  the  blockhouse,  while 
those  behind  were  fighting,  hand  to  hand  and  breast 
to  breast,  with  the  yelling  throng  that  came  leaping 
upon  them,  when,  from  the  passage  between  the  rear 
of  the  buildings  and  the  palisades,  a  large  body  of 
savages  poured  out  upon  the  knoll,  headed  by  the  taU 
young  warrior  so  often  mentioned.  Both  bands  of 
the  villagers  were  now  clustered  around  the  door  of 
the  blockhouse,  all  that  could  making  their  entrance 
within.  At  this  juncture  the  troops  of  the  fortress 
sent  forth  streaks  of  flame,  those  within  having  been 
fearful  before  of  striking  friend  with  foe.  The 
savages  down  the  knoll  recoiled,  but  the  young 
warrior  bounded  with  his  band  full  in  the  midst  of 
the  villagers.  Yells,  screams,  groans,  shots  and 
clashing  of  weapons,  rang  out  upon  the  air,  whilst 
forms  struggled,  writhed,  swayed  and  plunged,  in 
the  awful  hand-to-hand  conflict.  Again  and  again 
did  the  loops  send  forth  their  deadly  discharges — 
wilder  and  wilder  raged  the  strife  around  the  base  of 
the  block.  Robert  and  his  father,  still  unhurt,  had 
struggled  side  by  side  to  the  door,  and  the  latter  was 
just  darting  tlu'ough,  when  the  young  Indian  swq^it 
his  way,  followed  by  a  number  of  his  band,  with 
knife  and  tomahawk,  so  as  to  come  beneath  the  pro- 
jection of  the  third  story,  with  the  evident  intention 
of  cutting  off  further  ingress.  A  well  directed  fire 
from  the  loops,  immediately  above,  carried  havoc 
amongst  them,  and  Robert  had  intercepted  a  blow 
from  the  tomahawk  of  the  young  warrior  upon  his 
rifle,  when  a  body  of  men  from  the  door,  headed  bjr 
the  captain,  surrounded  the  Indian,  and  he  was 
hurried,  striking  wildly  and  ferociously  with  his  wea- 
pons, into  the  blockhouse.  The  captain  seised 
Robert  and  dragged  him  in  also.  Another  fire  from 
the  loops—another   long  and   deq>erale  struggle— 
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another  stectdy  influx,  and  then  the  wide  gate  of  the 
fortress  was  closed  and  barred,  in  the  faces  of  the 
amased  and  disappointed  savages.  A  shower  qI( 
bullets  again  from  the  block  drove  them  back,  suc- 
ceeded by  another  and  another,  until  the  knoll  was 
entirety  deserted. 

The  Indian  captive  was  immediately  disarmed, 
and  thongs  placed  around  his  limbs.  It  may  be  re- 
membered that  the  aged  men,  the  females  and 
children  of  the  village  had  been  placed  at  an  early 
boor  within  the  blockhouse.  The  third  story  had 
been  yielded  to  them.  Still,  such  was  the  anxiety 
felt,  especially  by  the  females,  that  a  few  of  the  latter 
had  occasionally  ventured  to  the  lower  stor)*  to  mark 
who,  amongst  their  husbands,  fathers  and  brothers, 
efiected  safe  entrance.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
combat  outside,  Susan,  almost  frantic,  had  hurried 
down  to  the  basenient  She  had  seen,  with  eager  de- 
light, her  husband  enter,  and  waited  with  sickening 
impatience  the  issue  of  the  sally  for  the  rescue  of  her 
son.  And  now,  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  deli- 
cious joy,  she  hailed  the  re-entrance  of  the  one  ac- 
companied by  the  other.  The  apartment  was  (as 
well  as  the  two  above)  strongly  lighted  by  torches  of 
the  pitch  pine,  and,  aAer  she  had  clasped  the  hands 
of  husband  and  son,  and  bedewed  them  with  tears  of 
joy,  she  turned  to  extricate  herself  from  the  crowd. 
As  she  did  so,  she  caught  a  view  of  the  young  war- 
rior, standing  bound  to  the  side  of  the  ladder  leading 
to  the  second  story,  and  so  placed  that  the  glare  of 
the  torch  fell  full  upun  him.  He  was  still  habited  in  his 
light  calico  frock,  which  was  sprinkled  with  blood  ; 
but  his  plume  was  (junc,  and  his  l>elt  jihowed  no 
scalps,  they  having  doubtlcs.s  been  lost  in  the  struggle 
resulting  in  his  capture.  The  shower  of  the  night 
had  washed  the  war-paint  from  his  face,  and  the 
lineaments  were  fully  exposed.  Not  there  the  high 
cheek  bones  of  the  Indian — not  there  his  keen,  black, 
jittering  eyes.  The  complexion  was  evidently 
stained,  whilst  the  face  was  oval  and  the  eyes  were 
blue.  Susan  looked — her  gaze  seemed  arrested  by  a 
charm.  She  looked — a  thought  had  glanced  over  her 
mind — more  intently  was  her  guze  riveted — her 
frame  trembled  with  excitement — she  devoured  every 
feature,  until  at  length  the  light  broke  upon  her  mind. 
The  mother's  eye  pierced  through  the  disguise  which 
ten  long  years  and  a  wild  existence  had  wrapped 
around  her  boy — the  mother's  heart  leaped  to  the 
truth  from  the  yearnings  of  those  holy  and  mysteri- 
ous sympathies  that  exist  only  in  that  hallowed  sanc- 
tuary— thfe  tall  forest  warrior  fled  away,  she  saw  be- 
fore her  only  her  child,  her  little  Billy,  and,  urged  by 
an  irresistible  impulse,  she  rushed  forward  and  tlu^w 
herself  upon  his  neck,  shrieking,  "  My  son,  my  son." 

The  surprise  throughout  the  apartment  was  like  an 
electric  shock.  The  captain,  who  had  stationed  him- 
self by  a  loop,  heard  the  scream  and  bounded  for- 
ward. Robert  also  heard  it,  having  just  descended 
from  a  hurried  interview  with  Agues,  and  was  at  the 
spot.  The  young  warrior  was  gazing  intently  into 
the  face  of  Susan,  who,  with  her  arms  upon  his 
shoulders,  was  also  looking,  through  tears,  upon  his 
brow,  and  repeating,  in  tones  of  the  deepest  aflection, 


"Do  you  know  your  mother,  Billy,  do  you  know 
your  mother  ?"  The  traces  of  surprise  were  still  kA 
upon  the  countenance  of  the  warrior,  but  other  feel- 
ings were  evidently  rising  in  his  breast.  His  fore* 
head  became  knit  as  he  looked  more  and  more  upoo 
that  meek,  sweet  face,  beaming  now  >vitfa  all  a  mo- 
ther's aflection — his  mind  seemed  strugi^ling  with 
strange  emotions,  evinced  by  the  play  of  his  eloquent 
features — faint  gleams  of  intelligence  would  ^booc 
across  his  countenance,  and  then  be  succeeded  by 
vagueness,  blankncss  and  confusion.  ReviviDg  re- 
collections thus  strug^ed  with  the  thou^ts  and  feel- 
ings of  his  second  nature,  until  the  deep  impreseioos 
of  childhood,  never  wholly  obliterated,  asserted  their 
strength.  Glimmering  through  the  mist;s  of  memory 
cume  a  sweet,  placid  face,  glowing  ever  with  lore 
and  kindness,  which  used  to  bend  over  his  cradle  and 
smile  at  his  childish  .«porls.  His  eye  traveled  over 
the  face  of  the  captain  and  Robert,  and  rested  again 
on  the  countenance  of  Susan — alight  smile  illumined 
his  features,  his  lips  parted,  and  he  said,  in  brokea 
English, 

"  White  Cloud  thinks  he  remember — this,"  poiM- 
ing  to  Susan,  "  is  mother,  and  the^c,"  sweeping  bii 
arm  gracefully  athwart  the  faces  of  the  other  two, 
"are — are — "  hesitating,  with  his  features  stron^j 
expressive  of  the  struggle  within  him — 

"  Your  father,  and  your  brother,  my  boy,  my  Billy, 
my  darling  child,"  niiu-mured  the  mother,  resting  her 
head  in  his  bosom. 

The  Indian  bent  his  ear  to  the  soft  low  sounds  of 
her  voice,  while  his  coimtenance  glowed. 

"But  why  is  our  child  bound,  husband?''  ejaculated 
Susan,  starling  up  >udclenly  as  her  hand  Iiappcnedto 
touch  the  thongs;  "a  knife,  a  knife,''  and  hastily 
seizing  the  one  with  which  the  captain  was  about  to 
perform  her  biddinjj:,  she  herself  .severed  the  bonds. 

At  this  instant,  from  without,  pealed  forth  distant 
yells,  approaching  nearer  and  nearer,  till  the  air  rang 
with  the  terrilic  din.  Shuts  bciran  aguin  to  crash 
from  the  upper  loops,  while  those  below,  from  being 
deeply  interested  spectators,  again  awoke  to  the 
realities  of  their  situation.  Some  two  or  three  had 
accompanied  the  family  on  their  emigration,  ten  years 
ago,  and  oi  course  been  jircsent  at  the  attack  and 
abduction.  These  had  pressed  around  closely,  but 
at  the  fierce  sounds  without,  aguin  g^rasped  their 
rifles.  The  knoll  was  once  more  covered  with  the 
forest  warriors,  yelling  and  b^andl^hi^g-  their  weapons, 
and  advancing,  notwith.standing  the  fire  from  the 
loops,  with  a  steadiness  which  signified  the  sternest 
resolution.  They  came  to  rescue  their  chieftain  or 
avenge  his  death.  The  shots  from  the  blockhouse 
told  with  deadly  effect,  but  their  numl>ers  seemed  not 
to  diminish.  The  warriors  of  a  great  tribe  were 
there  furious  at  the  loss  of  their  sachem.  Onward 
they  came  in  a  dark  body,  which  separated  when 
close  to  the  ba.»4C,  and  then  the  method  of  their  con- 
templated attack  was  disclosed.  In  an  eddy  of  the 
river,  near  the  western  gate,  were  a  few  large  loi^s 
that  had  fli)ated  down  with  the  springs  freshet.  la 
searching  for  more  si>ee<ly  means  than  llame  to  carrv 
the  blockhouse,  they  had  discovered  these,  and  seised 
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upon  one  of  tbem  to  effect  their  object.  Tbey  re- 
ceived one  more  fire,  and  (hen  the  log,  swung  by 
t^v'enty  sinewy  arms,  struck  heavily  upon  the  door 
of  the  fortress.  It  shook  like  a  leaf  in  its  bolts  and 
bars,  but  still  resisted.  White  Cloud  looked  at  his 
mother,  then  at  the  captain  and  Robert,  whom  he  did 
not  yet  fully  recognize,  although  recollection  was 
basy,  and  then  elevating  his  nub!e  form  to  its  full 
height,  planted  himself  so  as  to  be  full  in  the  path- 
way of  his  warriors,  should  entrance  be  effected. 

Another  mighty  blow,  and  the  door,  amidst  a 
terrific  burst  of  yells,  flew  open — but  towering  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  those  children  of  the  woods,  with 
majesty  and  command  breathing  from  every  linea- 
ment and  his  right  arm  motioning  away,  stood  the 
young  sachem  of  his  people.  The  crowd  of  fierce 
facc"*  and  gleaming  eyes  recoiled — back,  back  with 
every  motion  of  I  hat  lifted  arm,  whilst  the  deepest 
silen<*e  reigned  throughout  their  numbers.  Stepping 
to  the  thre>hold,  the  chieftain  then  addressed  them, 
for  a  few  minutes,  in  the  Indian  tongue,  closed  the 
door,  as  well  as  its  shattered  condition  would  per- 
mit, and  advanced  again  close  to  his  mother. 

"The  heathen  are  departing  with  their  dead  and 
wounded,"  said  two  or  three  in  a  breath,  gazing 
earnestly  through  the  loops.  "They  are  crowding 
up  the  main  street  toward  the  front  gate." 

"  Warriors  all  go  to  woods — leave  village  alone," 
said  White  Cloud,  and  then  looking  at  his  mother 
witii  kind,  affectionate  looks,  added,  "come — day 
risini?  up." 

The  gray  light  of  dawn  had  Ixrgim  indee<l  to  trem- 
blt;  in  the  air,  and  objects  were  assuming  their  cus- 
tomary shapes.  Again  opening  the  door,  the  chief- 
tain turned  to  the  inmates  and  motioning  outward, 
said,  "  All  go  back  to  wigwams.     Warriors  gone 
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away 

The  identity  of  the  chief  with  the  lost  son  of  the 
captain  having  become  universally  known,  and  also 
his  wonderful  influence  over  the  wild  minds  of  his 
warrior>  even  in  the  heat  and  excitement  of  battle, 
no  one  he>itated  to  leave  the  b'ockhouse. 

A  ghastly  picture  lay  before  their  eyes  glimmering 
in  the  cool  gray  tints  of  the  rising  morn.  The  knoll 
was  stre\ve<l  with  the  dead  and  wounded  settlers,  the 
latter  appealing  by  their  groans  and  cries  for  succor. 
Soon,  anxious  and  weeping  groups,  mostly  fema'es. 
were  scattered  over  the  knoll— the  wife,  mother, 
sister,  and  daughter,  recognizing,  here  and  there,  in 
the  lineaments  of  the  lifeless,  the  objects  of  their 
affection,  hope,  and  pride.  Nearly  all  the  dead  had 
been  sca'ped,  and  several  of  the  wounded.  The 
savages,  when  they  departed,  had  carried,  as  one  of 
the  men  had  stated,  their  dead  and  wounded  with 
them. 

Amidst  this  horrible  array,  Susan  and  Agnes,  with 
shuddering  frames  and  eves  that  closed  involuntarilv, 
took  their  way,  accompanied  by  (he  captain  and 
Rolxirt,  White  Cloud  moving  a  little  in  advance, 
with  a  proud  step  and  look  of  stoic  indifference. 

The  sunshine  tipped  (he  hills,  descending  lower 
and  lower,  until  the  flat  again  rejoiced  in  the  golden 
glow  of  the  risen  day.    As  soon  as  possible,  in  the 


mean  while,  the  wounded  had  been  removed  from 
the  knoll  and  the  street,  and  were  receiving  all 
necessary  care  and  attention,  while  the  solemn  rites 
of  sepulture  had  been  paid  the  dead.  Let  us  now 
shift  the  scene  to  the  parlor  of  the  captain. 

White  Cloud,  with  his  knife  and  tomahawk  in  his 
belt,  was  crouching  at  the  feet  of  Susan,  Robert  and 
Agnes  were  seated  together,  while  the  captain  oc- 
cupied a  chair  beside  his  wife. 

"  Is  it  indeed  possible  that  we  have  found  again 
our  lost  boy,  our  dear  Billy?"  said  Susan,  looking 
fondly  down  upon  the  young  warrior. 

"White  Cloud,  White  Cloud,"  said  the  latter, 
hastily,  "  not  Billy.  Called  White  Cloud  by  tribe, 
because  white  skin,"  pointing  to  his  brow  where  the 
original  color,  however,  had  been  stained  to  a  deep 
red  by  the  juice  of  some  forest  berry. 

"  White  Cloud  be  it  then,  so  long  as  you  do  not 
deny  being  our  son,"  answered  Susan,  gently. 

"  That 's  right,  that 's  right,"  rejoined  the  chief, 
placing  her  hand  upon  his  head.  "White  Cloud,  son, 
— mother  come  often  in  dreams  before  chief  great 
warrior — then  he  dreamed  of  nothing  but  scalp- 
scalp — " 

Susan  shuddered  slightly,  but  did  not  withdraw 
her  hand  from  the  gracefully  moulded  head  of  her  son. 

"  Gnashing  Wolf  tell  Dogwood,  when  he  cry  in 
wigwam  after  mother,  father,  brother,  that  all  dead. 
He  chief  of  tribe,  Dogwood  his  son.  Dogwood  go 
on  warpath,  fight  Hurons — take  scalp — ^good  many — 
got  new  name — White  Cloud.  Hurons  take  father — 
bind  him  to  stake — sing  death-song — White  Cloud 
leap  in  like  panther — carry  him  away — then  father 
die — White  Cloud  chief.  Then  pale-faces  dig  up 
tomahawk — Canada  father  send  belt — White  Cloud 
strike  post — all  warriors  of  tribe  strike  post — White 
Cloud  lead  'em  on  warpath — come  to  Yengeese  vil- 
lage— White  Cloud  forget  he  Yengeese  too — climbs 
palisades — finds  mother." 

The  hrjurs  passed,  and  the  afternoon  shadows  began 
to  lengthen.  The  sun  was  within  about  a  half  hour  of 
its  setting,  when  the  chief,  turning  to  his  mother  said, 

"  While  Cloud  must  go." 

"Go!  where,  my  dear  son?"  ejaculated  his  mother. 

"White  Cloud  must  go  away." 

"  Surely,  surely  we  are  not  to  lose  you  agiiin,  after 
rising  as  it  were  from  the  dead.  Oh,  no,  no,"  added 
she,  clinging  convulsively  to  him;  "do  not,  do  not 
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"  Mother  loves  White  Cloud  very  much.  Come, 
all  c:o  with  chief  outside  the  palisade." 

Hastily  attiring  themselves,  the  whole  family  group 
passed  through  the  main  street  of  the  village,  the 
chieftain  leading  the  way,  until  they  reached  the 
front  or  eastern  gate.  At  the  orders  of  the  captain,  it 
was  unclosed  and  they  stood  upon  the  soft  short  ver- 
dure at  the  base  of  the  palisades. 

As  they  passed  through,  a  long,  keen,  exultant 
whoop  burst  out  from  the  green  shades  opposite,  al- 
though not  a  form  was  visible.  The  young  warrior 
looked  around  upon  the  group  with  a  proud  smile, 
then,  taking  the  hand  of  his  mother  and  pointing  to 
the  hill  sides,  said. 
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"  See  how  warriors  love  chief— White  Qoud  love 
'em,  too.    He  miwt  go." 

"I  cannot,!  cannot  give  youup,"8aid  Susan, convul- 
sively  weeping^.  "  Do  you  not  love  your  mother, also?" 

"  White  Cloud  love  mother — new  mother — but  he 
wiust  g^o.  Listen !  He  got  white  skin,  but  Injin 
heart.  He  thinks  Injin — he  feels  Injin — be  's  all  In- 
jin. What  could  warrior  do  here  in  village— nothing, 
— he  die — no  lodge  here — no  council  fire  here — no 
dance  here — no  scalp  here.  What  for  live  here? 
Where  squaw,  too,  what  loves  White  Cloud  ? — old 
chiePs  daughter — good  wife — where  she — she  die 
too  if  husband  slay." 

The  father  was  about  to  speak,  seeing  Susan  almost 
choked  with  her  tears,  but  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
nearly  distracted  mother.. 
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Oh,  my  son,  my  son,"  sobbed  she,  throwing  her- 
self upon  his  bosom,  "must  we,  must  we  lose  yoa 
again!  Heavenly  Fat  her  support  me  in  this  new  trial." 
"  Mother  good,  very  good,"  said  the  chief,  in  a 
tone  of  affection  mingled  with  sadness.  "Musn*t 
cry  so— got  husband— t'other  son.  White  Cloud  chief, 
— got  great  tribe — must  go— good-bye,"  holding  his 
mother  up  and  gazing  sorrou^ully  in  her  face. 
"  Good  mother — love  son — but  must  go.  Good-bye." 
Then  placing  the  form  of  the  almost  insensible  Susan 
i  in  the  arm^  of  his  father,  and  giving  a  look  of  great 
kindness  to  him,  a.**  well  as  to  Robert  and  Agnes,  he 
bounded  away  ;  and  amidst  the  whoops  of  his  war- 
riors (hat  again  rang,  loud  and  joyous  upon  the  air, 
passed  rapidiy  up  the  acclivity,  turned,  gave  one 
more  look,  waved  his  ann,and  vanished  in  the  forests. 


A     SCENE    FROM    LIFE. 


BY  C.  P.  OBNE. 


[The  scene  described  in  the  following  lines  octMirred  during  the  late  distresses  in  England.  A  father,  his  wife  having 
died  previously,  beholdi*  his  two  children  perish  from  want  and  hunger,  and  liiei  cxchiniuti  >n  is.  "  Thank  God,  they  are 
dead!"    Noi  that  he  did  not  love  them,  but  that  they  were  Creti  from  i»ufrering  and  attsurcd  of  happiness.] 


Wild  raves  the  wintry  wind, 
The  arrrowy  sleet  drives  past. 

While  the  vexed  spirit  of  the  storni 
Flics  moaning  on  the  blast. 

Haste  to  your  happy  homes, 

Uaate  to  your  hearth's  warm  glow, 

Haste  to  the  ease  which  ye  perchance 
May  not  deserve  to  know. 

Upon  your  downiy  couch. 

Upon  your  siolt,  warm  bed, 
Ye  may  repose  your  weary  limbs, 

Or  rest  your  aching  head; 

Ye  on  whom  Fortune  smiles, 

And  sheds  her  genial  ray, 
Who  deem  that  clouds  can  never  rise 

To  shroud  in  gloom  your  day. 

But  here,  in  this  lone  cot, 

Ye  paw  unheeded  by. 
Children  of  ix)verty  and  want 

Have  laid  them  down  lo  die. 

Cold  is  iheir  bed  and  damp, 

They  have  no  footl,  no  fire  ; 
No  kind  hand  brings*  the  healing  draught ; 

Life's  ebbing  waves  retire. 

Who  sits  beside  their  couch, 
With  wo-WJ»rn,  wu.sted  ibrm, 

His  thin  cheek  marked  by  famine's  hand, 
By  sorrow's  bitter  storm? 

He  is  the  father  of  th(»e  boys  ; 

Has  he  no  power  to  save  ? 
His  hand  is  impotent  to  simtch 

Those  loved  ones  from  the  gfrave. 

One  wasted  hand  is  hid, 

In  his  wild  glow^ing  hair, 
And  in  his  fixed  and  hollow  eyes, 

There  sits  a  calm  despair. 

A  faintly  murmured  prayer, 
A  low  and  shuddering  m(NUi, 

And  those  emancipated  souls 
To  a  better  w^orld  are  gtme. 


Yet  from  their  father's  eyes 

There  fulls  no  tear  of  grief, 
No  licuvy,  sorrow-laden  sigh 

Gives  his  warm  heart  relief. 

But  still  and  calm  the  voice, 

In  whii^li  his  W(»rds  are  said, 
Thnugh  ft-artul  in  their  itnport,  stem, 

"Thank  G'»d  that  they  are  dead  !" 

Tliiiik  ye  I  loved  iliem  not, 

Becansf  I  do  not  wce[)? 
Bri-ause  I  thank  the  (rod  of  heaven, 

That  c  )ld  in  death  they  sleep? 

To  so«?  what  I  have  seen, 

T  .  ff  el  what  I  have  felt, 
A  heart  as  nether  mill-stDne  hard, 

Si  sad  a  sight  would  melt. 

Could  ye  have  seen  their  forms 
Shrink,  pine,  and  waste  away — 

Could  ye  have  seen  gaunt  famine's  grasp 
Precis  closer  day  by  day — 

Could  ye  have  seen  them  *tart'«, 
Ay,  starvt  for  want  of  brejid, 

Ye  w.)uld  exclaim,  as  I  do  now. 
Thank  (Jod  that  they  are  dead  ! 

How  ran  I  mourn  their  loss? 

H  w  tan  1  slifd  a  tear? 
Life,  frt)m  tlieir  cradle  to  their  grave, 

Was  cold,  and  dark,  and  drear. 

The  princely  palace  towereth  high, 

The  p<H)r  maji's  col  beside, 
And  mingled  with  the  wail  of  wo 

Are  songs  of  mirth  and  pride. 

At  wealth  and  luxury's  festal  board, 
The  high-born  guests  have  stood. 

Nor  heard  starvation's  fearful  cry 
Of  give  us  "  Bread  or  blood !" 

Oh,  England  !  selfish,  vain. 

Haughty  and  high  of  heart, 
How  like  a  whited  sepulchre, 

Proud  hypocrite,  thou  art ! 
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Greene,  in  the  mean  tiiuc,  might  be. 
12 


Meantime,  the  French  fleet,  in  pursuance  of  the 
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THE    BATTLE-GROUNDS    OF    AMERICA- 


NO.   III.  — YORKTOWN. 


BT  EDWARD  8.   DU5DAS. 


TuE  autumn  of  1780  found  the  British  in  possession 
of  most  of  the  southern  states.  Charleston  had  fallen, 
South  Carolina  had  been  overrun,  Virginia  was 
threatened ;  and  the  victorious  Grates,  advancing  to 
the  succor  of  the  patriots,  had  been  totally  destroyed 
at  Camden.  But  the  savage  policy  adopted  by  Com- 
%vallis  to  secure  his  conquest  was  ultimately  the  cause 
of  his  ruin.  He  issued  a  proclamation,  sequestering 
the  estates  of  all  those,  not  included  in  the  capitula- 
tion of  Charleston,  who  were  in  the  service  or  acting 
under  the  authority  of  Congress,  and  of  all  others 
who,  by  an  open  avowal  of  liberal  principles,  or 
other  notorious  acts,  should  show  a  leaning  to  the 
colonial  authorities.  He  also  gave  orders  to  the 
British  officers,  at  their  several  posts,  to  execirte  any 
persons  who,  having  once  taken  a  protection  as 
British  subjects,  had  since  repented  and  assumed  arms 
in  behalf  of  their  country.  By  these  measures  he 
hoped  to  crush  all  resistance,  and  secure  the  southern 
colonies  to  the  crown,  even  if  it  should  become 
necessary  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the 
states  north  of  the  Potomac.  But  he  overreached 
himself.  His  cnielty  shocked  the  luke-warm,  and  in- 
furiated the  hostile.  The  people  saw  that  there 
was  no  alternative  but  in  perfect  freedom  or  hopeless 
8!aver}\  At  this  juncture  Marion  appeared;  the 
militia  flocked  to  his  standard ;  and  the  success  dt  the 
partisan  war  carried  on  by  him  and  Sumpter  raised 
the  drooping  spirits  of  the  whigs.  The  appointment 
of  Greene  to  the  command  of  the  southern  army, 
and  the  brilliant  affair  at  the  Cowpens,  still  further 
exalted  their  hopes ;  so  that  even  the  check  at  Guil- 
ford Court-House  failed  to  dishearten  them.  Indeed, 
the  result  of  that  battle  was  almost  as  unfavorable  to 
the  British  as  to  the  Americans.  In  a  few  days 
Greene  was  ready  to  renew  the  contest ;  but  Com- 
wallis  eluded  his  grasp,  and  reached  Wilmington,  in 
his  way  to  Virginia,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1781.  The 
American  leader,  finding  it  impossible  to  bring  his 
enemy  to  battle,  took  the  bold  resolution  of  marching 
into  South  Carolina,  and  thus  forcing  Cornwallis  to 
follow  him  or  abandon  his  conquests.  The  British 
i^eiieral,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  this  movement, 
hesitated,  but  finally  determined  to  pursue  his  first  de- 
sign, and  overrun  Virginia.  By  this  daring  step  he 
would  place  his  army  in  a  country  not  yet  wasted  by 
war,  and  where,  consequently,  supplies  would  be 
plentiful ;  while,  if  he  should  succeed  in  reducing  the 
colony,  the  subjugation  of  the  other  southern  states 
would  inevitably  follow,  no  matter  how  fortunate 
Greene,  in  the  mean  time,  might  be. 
12 


The  movement  spread  consternation  among  the 
friends  of  freedom.  No  one  can  understand  the  al- 
most universal  fears  entertained  for  the  south,  who 
has  not  pen»ed  the  correspondence  of  that  day.  For 
a  time  success  followed  every  footstep  of  the  foe. 
Cornwallis,  advancing  rapidly  northward,  had  united 
himself  to  the  British  generals  Philips  and  Arnold,  as 
early  as  the  latter  end  of  May;  while  Lafayette,  who 
had  been  despatched  to  succor  Greene  but  had  been 
arrested  by  the  enemy  on  the  James  River,  was  pre- 
served from  capture  only  by  his  energy  and  address. 
At  length  a  junction  was  effected  between  him  and 
Wayne,  and  subsequently  a  detachment  led  by  Baron 
Steuben  still  Oirther  increased  his  force.  Happily,  at 
this  crisis.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  alarmed  by  Washing- 
ton's preparations  for  the  siege  of  New  York,  re- 
called a  portion  of  the  force  of  Cornwallis,  and  that 
general,  now  somewhat  weakened,  retired  to  York- 
town. 

Lafayette  had  never  ceased  to  urge  on  Washington 
the  practicability  of  capturing  Cornwallis,  and  thus 
ending  the  vmr  at  a  blow,  provided  the  northern 
army,  by  a  sudden  march  from  the  Hudson,  could  be 
thrown  into  the  scales  against  the  enemy.  But  the 
commander-in-chiefs  favorite  scheme  was  the  re- 
duction of  New  York,  and  it  was  long  before  he 
could  be  brought  to  see  its  impracticability.  When 
he  was  once  convinced,  however,  he  acted  with  his 
usual  skill  and  promptness.  The  whole  of  the  French 
allies  and  two  thousand  of  the  continental  line  were 
detailed  for  the  southern  expedition,  which  Wash- 
ington determined  to  lead  in  person :  the  march  of 
the  troops  was  concealed  as  long  as  possible,  while  a 
sufficient  force  Was  left  to  defend  the  Hudson ;  and 
so  completely  was  Sir  Henry  Clinton  deceived,  that 
the  allied  forces  had  reached  the  Delaware  before  he 
became  avtrare  of  their  intention  to  move  southward. 

The  brave  continentals  traversed  now,  with  far 
different  feelings,  the  ground  over  which  they  had 
fled  a  few  years  before,  ill-provisioned,  poorly 
clothed,  and  marking  their  footsteps  with  blood. 
There  was  before  them  the  prospect  of  reducing 
a  formidable  army,  with  but  little  expense  of  blood 
and  treasure,  and  thus  revenging  their  own  wrongs 
and  redeeming  their  country.  They  had  already 
eluded  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  a  few  days  would  pro- 
bably enable  them  to  surround  Cornwallis.  They 
marched  on  with  high  hopes,  cheering  their  way 
with  songs,  and  before  the  end  of  September  arrived 
at  Williamsburg,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  foe. 
Meantime,  the  French  fleet,  in  pursuance  of  the 
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concerted  plan,  had  reached  the  Chesapeake,  while 
ComwalliA,  too  late  aware  of  the  net  in  which  he 
was  involved,  had  been  assiduously  occupied  in  forti- 
fying bis  position. 

,  The  tovm  of  York  lies  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
river  of  that  name,  at  a  «pot  where  the  banks  are 
bdd  and  high.  On  the  opposite  side,  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile,  is  Gloucester  Point,  a  strip  of  land  project- 
ing far  into  the  stream.  Both  the  town  and  point 
were  occupied  by  Comwallis,  the  communication 
being  preserved  by  his  batteries ;  while  several  men- 
of-war  lay  under  his  guns,  for  the  river  was  here 
deep  enough  for  the  largest  ship  of  the  line. 

By  referring  to  the  map  a  dear  idea  may  be  gained 
of  the  strength  of  Comwallis's  position.  It  will  bo 
teen  that  Yorktown  is  situated  at  the  narrowest  port 
of  the  peninsula,  formed  by  the  York  and  James 
rivers,  where  the  distance  across  is  but  ei^t  miles. 
By  placing  his  troops,  therefore,  around  the  village, 
and  drawing  about  them  a  range  of  outer  redoubts 
and  field  works  calculated  to  command  this  penin- 
sula, Comvirallis  had  established  himself  in  a  position 
idmost  impregnable ;  while,  by  fortifying  Gloucester 
Point  and  maintaining  the  ccMnmimication  between 
it  and  Yorktown,  he  opened  a  door  for  the  reception 
of  supplies  and  provided  a  way  of  escape  in  the  last 
emergency. 

HaViug  formed  a  junction  with  Lafayette,  the  allied 
army,  conunanded  by  Washington  in  person,  moved 
down  from  Williamsburg  to  Yorktown ;  and  on  the 
30th  of  September  occupied  the  outer  lines  of  Com- 
wallis,  which  that  general  had  al)anduned  without  a 
struggle.  Two  thousand  men  were  detailed  to  the 
Gloucester  side  to  blockade  that  post.  The  invest- 
ment was  now  complete. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  night  of  the  Gth  of 
October  that  the  Americans  broke  ground,  within 
six  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  lines,  the  interme- 
diate time  having  been  employed  in  bringing  up  the 
stores  and  heavy  artillery.  By  daybreak  the  trenches 
were  sufficiently  advanced  to  cover  the  men.  In 
less  than  four  days  a  sufficient  number  of  batteries 
and  redoubts  liad  been  erected  to  silence  the  fire  of 
the  enemy.  On  the  lOih,  (the  day  on  which  the 
British  withdrew  their  cannon  from  the  embrasiu-es,) 
the  red-hot  balls  of  the  allied  batteries  set  fire  to  an 
English  frigate  and  three  large  transports  lying  in  the 
luirbor.  Cornwallis  now  began  to  despond.  No 
succor  had  arrived  from  New  York,  and  the  allies 
were  pushing  the  siege  with  extraordinary  vigor. 
On  the  night  of  the  11th  the  second  parallel  was 
opened  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  British 
lines.  These  new  trenches  were  fianked  by  two  re- 
doubts in  pos.'^ession  of  llie  enemy,  who,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  circumstance,  opened  several  new 
embrasures,  and  kept  up  an  incessant  and  destructive 
fire.  It  became  necessary  to  carry  tliese  batteries  by 
storm  ;  and  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  was  fixed 
for  the  purpose,  one  redoubt  being  assigned  to  the 
Americans  and  the  other  to  the  French.  A  noble 
emulation  fu-e<l  the  soldiers  of  the  respective  nations 
as  they  advanced  across  the  plain.  Lafayette  led  the 
continentals:  the  Baron  de  Viominel  commanded  his 


coontrymen.  The  redoubt  entrusted  to  the  Ameri- 
cans was  carried  at  the  baycmet's  point,  the  assail- 
ants rushing  on  with  such  impetuosity  that  the  sap- 
pers had  not  time  to  remove  the  abattis  and  pali- 
sades. The  French  were  equally  courageous  and  suc- 
cessful, though,  as  their  redoubt  was  defended  by  a 
larger  force,  the  conquest  was  not  so  speedy,  and  their 
loss  was  greater.  It  was,  at  one  time,  currently  be- 
lieved that  Lafayette,  with  the  concurrence  of  Wash- 
ington, had  issued  orders  for  every  man  to  be  put  to 
the  sword,  in  retaliation  for  the  massacre  at  New 
London,  a  few  weeks  before ;  but  Colonel  Hamilton, 
who  took  part  in  the  assault  and  who  had  ample 
means  of  knowing  the  truth,  has  publicly  denied  the 
statement.  The  redoubts  were  the  same  night  in- 
cluded in  the  second  parallel,  and  their  guns,  the  next 
day,  made  ready  to  be  turned  against  the  foe. 

Cornwallis  was  now  reduced  to  extremities.  His 
works  were  crumbling  under  the  shot  of  the  first 
parallel,  and  in  another  day  the  new  trenches  would 
open  their  fire  at  half  the  distance.  In  this  emor- 
gency  he  resolved  on  a  sortie,  hoping  thus  to  retard 
the  completion  of  the  batteries  in  the  second  parallel. 
The  enterprise  was,  at  first,  successful,  and  the  two 
batteries,  which  were  now  nearly  completed,  fell  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  foe;  but  the  guards  from  the 
trenches  immediately  hastening  to  the  assistance  of 
their  fellow  soldiers,  the  enemy  was  dislodged  and 
driven  beck  into  his  works.  The  same  day  the 
second  parallel  opened  several  of  its  batteries.  It 
was  hoped  that,  by  morning,  every  gun  might  be 
brought  to  bear. 

Having  failed  in  his  sortie,  and  knowing  that  his 
position  was  now  untenable,  the  British  general  took 
the  desperate  resolution  of  crossing  over  to  Glouces- 
ter Point  in  the  night,  and  cutting  his  way  through  the 
blockading  force  there,  then  mounting  his  men  on 
whatever  horses  he  could  seize,  to  make  a  rapid 
march  northward  and  join  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  By 
this  movement  he  would  abandon  his  sick  and  bag- 
gage; but  he  would  save  himself  the  disgrace  of  a 
surrender.  Boats  were  secretly  procured,  and  the 
first  embarkation  reached  the  point  safely  and  un- 
percei  ved ;  but,  at  this  juncture,  a  violent  storm  arose, 
which  drove  the  Iwats  down  the  river.  The  tem- 
pest continued  until  daylight,  when  the  enterprise 
was  unavoidably  given  up,  and  the  troops  that  had 
passed  over  re-crossed  to  the  southern  side. 

A  capitulation  was  now  the  only  resource.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  ten  the  same  forenoon,  Cornwallis  beat 
a  parley,  and  proposed  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for 
one  day,  in  order  to  agree  on  terms  for  the  surrender 
of  Yorktown  and  Gloucester.  Washington  granted 
two  hours  for  Cornwallis  to  prepare  his  proposals ; 
and,  that  no  time  might  be  lost,  sent  in  his  own. 
The  answer  of  the  British  general  rendering  it  pro- 
bable that  but  little  difficulty  wonid  occur  in  adjust- 
ing the  terms,  Washington  consented  to  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.  On  the  19th  the  commissioners 
from  the  two  armies  mot ;  but  evening  arrived  be- 
fore they  could  agree  except  on  a  rough  drafl  of  the 
terms  of  surrender.  These,  however,  Washington 
caused  to  be  copied,  and  sent  them  early  next  morning 
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to  Cornwallis,  determined  not  to  lose  the  slightest 
advantage  by  delay.  He  further  informed  the  British 
general  that  a  definitive  answer  was  expected  by 
eleven  o'clock ;  and  that,  in  case  of  a  surrender,  the 
garrison  must  march  out  by  two  in  the  afternoon. 
No  resource  being  leA,  Comwallis  signed. 

It  was  a  proud  day  for  the  war-worn  troops  of 
America,  when  the  richly  appointed  soldiery  of 
Britain  marched  out  with  dejected  faces  from  their 
works,  and  in  profound  silence  stacked  their  arms  on 
the  plain,  in  presence  of  the  conquerors.  But  no 
unmanly  exultation  was  seen  among  the  allies. 
With  decent  pity  they  gazed  on  the  spectacle,  re- 
serving their  congratulations  for  their  private  quar- 
ters. But  there,  the  rejoicings  were  loud  and  fervent, 
and  the  gay  Frenchman  from  the  Loire  joined  in 
triumphal  songs  with  the  hardy  son  of  New  England, 
or  the  more  enthusiastic  Virginian. 

By  the  capitulation  more  than  seven  thousand 
prisoners,  exclusive  of  seamen,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  allies.  Among  the  captives  were  two  generals, 
and  thirty-one  field  officers.  The  army,  artillery 
arms,  military  chest,  and  public  stores  were  sur- 
rendered to  Washington ;  while  the  ships  and  sea- 
men were  assigned  to  Count  de  Grasse,  the  French 
admiral.  In  addition  to  those  made  prisoners  at  the 
capitulation,  the  loss  of  the  garrison,  during  the  seige, 
was  five  hundred  and  fifty-two.  The  allied  army 
lost  about  three  hundred.  The  whole  force,  includ- 
ing the  militia,  uudcr  AVashington's  command,  was 
sixteen  thousand.  The  siege  occupied  eleven  days 
to  the  opening  of  tlie  treaty,  and  thirteen  to  the  sign- 
ing of  the  capitulation. 

There  was  a  large  body  of  Americans  in  Yorktown 
who  had  joined  the  British  army,  and  Comwallis  en- 
deavored to  provide  for  their  safety  in  the  capitula- 
tion. But  as  the  subject  belonged  to  the  civil  depart- 
ment, Washington  rejected  the  article.  The  escape 
of  these  men  was,  however,  humanely  connived  at ; 
for  a  sloop  of  war  was  allowed  to  proceed  to  New 
York  with  despatches  unsearched,  and  in  her  they 
embarked. 

On  the  very  day  when  the  capitulation  was  signed 
at  Yorktown,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  sailed  from  Sandy 
Hook  with  seven  thousand  men  to  relieve  Corn- 
walli.s;  but  on  the  24th,  when  off  the  capes  of  Vir- 
ginia, having  received  intelligence  of  the  surrender, 
he  altered  his  course  for  New  York. 

This  brilliant  result  was  achieved  chiefly  by  the 
enei^  and  wisdom  of  Washington.  A  delay  of  one 
week  would  have  frustrated  his  plans,  relieved 
Comwallis,  and  protracted  the  war  perhaps  for 
years. 

Before  the  siege  began,  a  circnmstance  occurred 
which  came  near  destroying  the  success  of  the  cam- 
paign. Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  Washington 
at  Williamsburg,  the  Count  de  Grasse,  then  lying  in 
the  Chesapeake,  received  intelligence  that  the  British 
fleet,  having  been  reinforced,  was  preparing  to  a^ 
tack  him ;  and,  considering  his  position  unfavorable 
for  a  naval  combat,  he  determined  to  put  to  sea  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  enemy,  leaving  only  a 
few  frigates  to  continue  the  blockade  of  Yorktown. 


This  resolution  alarmed  the  commander-in-chief;  for, 
if  the  count  should  be  blown  off  the  coast,  the  enemy 
might  attain  a  temporary  superiority  on  those  waters, 
and  Comwallis  be  either  succored  or  removed.  La- 
fayette was  called  in  at  this  emergency,  and  by  his 
representations,  seconded  by  the  earnest  remon- 
strances of  Washington,  the  design  was  abandoned. 
Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  De  Grasse  for 
thus  sacrificing  his  personal  glory  to  the  success  of 
the  expedition.  Lafayette  was  the  best  advocate  in 
this  case,  as  he  had  himself,  a  few  days  before,  re- 
sisted a  similar  temptation  to  win  renown ;  for  De 
Grasse,  impatient  of  the  delay  of  Washington,  had 
mged  his  young  countryman  to  storm  the  then  un- 
finished works  of  Comwallis,  declaring  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  longer  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
commander-in-chief.  But,  with  the  tme  spirit  of  a 
patriot,  Lafayette  refused  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  his 
sddicrs,  when  the  capture  of  the  enemy  might  be 
secured,  without  bloodshed,  by  the  delay  of  a  few 
days. 

The  reduction  of  Yorktown  filled  the  country  with 
exultation.  Addresses  poured  in  on  the  commands- 
in-chief  from  every  quarter — from  state-govemmeote, 
cities,  corporations  and  learned  bodies.  Congress 
returned  thanks  to  Washington,  to  Rocliarabeau,  and 
to  De  Grasse,  as  well  as  to  the  officers  generally,  and 
to  the  corps  of  artiller}',  especially  to  the  engineers. 
They  also  ordered  a  monument  to  be  erected  on  the 
scene  of  the  surrender,  commemorating  the  glorious 
event.  Two  stand  of  colors,  of  those  yielded  in  the 
capitulation,  were  presented  to  Washington ;  two 
pieces  of  field  ordnance  to  Rochambeau,  and  the  per- 
mission of  his  monarch  was  solicited  to  bestow  a 
similar  gift  on  De  Grasse.  The  whole  body  went  in 
solemn  procession  to  church,  in  order  to  return 
thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  the  success  of  the  allied 
arms;  and  a  proclamation  was  issued,  enjoining  the 
observance  of  the  13th  of  December  as  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  and  prayer. 

The  capture  of  Yorktown  virtually  tenninated  the 
war.  Two  formidable  armies  had  now  been  saori- 
ficed  in  the  vain  attempt  to  subdue  the  colonies,  and 
public  opinion  in  England  began  to  assert  the  im- 
practicability of  conquering  America.  A  large  party 
there  had  long  maintained  this ;  and  the  continuaifee 
of  the  war  was  attributed  to  the  obstinacy  of  the 
British  minister ;  but  the  manuscript  letters  of  Lord 
North  show,  as  early  as  1778,  a  wish  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  the  states ;  and  it  is  now  estab- 
lished satisfactorily  that  nothing  but  the  persoaal 
will  of  the  sovereign  protracted  the  conflict  dnring 
the  last  three  years.  But  after  the  fall  of  Comwallis, 
there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  success.  From 
every  quarter  of  England  came  up  the  dying  pro- 
phecy of  the  Earl  of  Chatam.  The  monarch  yielded 
to  the  storm ;  and  the  United  States  were  declartd 
free  and  independent,  by  the  same  British  parliament 
which  had  lately  denounced  them  as  revolted  pro- 
vinces. 

The  engraving  which  accompanies  this  sketdi 
gives  the  view  of  Yorktown  as  you  approach  the 
village  from  the  west. 


DAVID    HUNT. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Abottt  ten  miles  from  the  residence  of  David  Hunt, 
one  of  the  largest  tributary  streams  of  the  Mississippi 
made  a  sudden  sweep  inward,  like  a  bent  bow,  cm- 
breciog  a  rich  tract  of  alluvial  or  bottom  land  in  its 
curve,  and  forcing  its  outer  banks  back  into  the  shel- 
ter of  a  range  of  hills,  more  broken  and  picturesque 
than  is  usually  found  in  scenery  composed  almost 
equally  of  wood  and  prairie  land. 

Just  within  the  curve  of  this  bow,  or  directly  on 
«Tbe  Bend,"  as  the  inhabitants  called  the  plain 
which  swept  out  from  the  embrace  of  the  river — 
stood  the  country-seat.  The  entire  district  was  but 
sparsely  inhabited,  and,  as  yet,  the  county  town  con- 
sisted only  of  a  few  log  cabins,  half-buried  in  luxu- 
rious corn-fields,  two  or  three  young  orchards  filled 
with  trees,  that  had  only  decked  themselves  in  the 
blossoms  of  a  single  spring,  and  one  great  frame 
dwelling,  with  verandas  running  across  the  front,  and 
two  chimney's  of  new  bricks  standing  on  the  expanse 
of  glistening  shingles,  like  members  of  a  volunteer 
militia  company  in  flowing  regimentals,  whose  pride 
it  was  to  keep  guard  over  llie  humble  log  cabins  and 
Stick  chimneys  which  lay  below. 

A  blacksmith's  shop,  so  open  in  front  that  you 
oould  see  the  glowing  iron  even  in  winter  as  it  poured 
a  torrent  of  sparks  up  from  the  hiige  hanmier  which 
ground  it  to  the  anvil,  stood  opposite  the  tavern ;  and 
this,  with  the  noise  of  carpenters  still  at  work  in  the 
interior  of  the  building,  lent  a  sort  of  bustle  and  busi- 
ness aspect  to  "  The  Bend,"  which  those  who  visited 
it  found  rather  cheerful  and  exciting  after  the  dim 
solitude  of  their  forest-homes. 

A  flour-mill,  too,  clattered  cheerfully  night  and  day 
in  a  hollow  close  by  the  river,  and  tliere  was  scarcely 
a  day  in  the  week  when  a  group  of  men  might  not 
have  been  observed  loitering  around  Judge  Church's 
tavern. 

It  was  Saturday,  about  five  days  after  the  visit  of 
William  Wheeler  to  David  Hunt's  farm,  and  the 
strangers  gathered  around  the  blacksmith's  shop  and 
tavern  toward  sunset  were  more  than  usually  nu- 
merous. Three  or  four  farmers  had  come  from  a 
remote  part  of  the  county  with  wagon-loads  of  grain, 
which  could  scarcely  be  converted  into  flour  before 
the  next  day.  Others  had  brought  their  horses  to  be 
shod,  and,  meeting  with  cheerful  company  at  the 
tavern,  were  in  no  haste  to  return  home. 


The  evening  was  warm  and  sultry,  and  the  dusk 
was  come  on,  but  the  blacksmith  was  hard  at  work; 
the  sound  of  his  anvil  rang  over  the  village,  and  the 
glare  of  his  forge  reddened  around  him  as  the  beami- 
ful  sunset  fell  through  a  bank  of  hazy  clouds  on  the 
landscape  without.  A  horse  of  light  bay  color,  finely 
limbed  and  with  the  look  of  a  high-blooded  racor,  was 
tied  with  a  stout  bridle  to  an  iron  ring  at  the  door- 
post, but  though  the  hot  sparks  sometimes  flashed 
close  by  his  eyes  they  only  kindled  up  a  little,  as  if 
some  of  the  fire  had  shot  beneath  the  lids ;  and  though 
his  nostrils  dilated,  he  neither  pulled  at  the  halter  nor 
seemed  restive  in  the  least,  for  once  when  he  had 
run  back  a  little  a  voice  from  the  opposite  tavern 
checked  the  fretful  impulse,  and  left  him  standing 
with  his  eye  to  the  flame,  but  with  a  slack  halter  and 
shrinking  limbs,  for  to  the  poor  animal  there  was 
something  in  that  voice  more  terrible  than  the  shower 
of  hot  fire  sparks  tliat  rained  over  him.  The  voice 
came  from  a  yoiuig  man  seated  in  the  lower  veranda 
of  the  tavern.  Ilis  chair  w^as  tilted  back,  and  his 
right  foot  rested  upon  his  left  knee,  and  though  the 
fringe  of  his  hunting-frock  swept  over  a  portion  of 
the  boot,  its  small  size  and  unusually  neat  workman- 
ship could  not  be  entirely  concealed.  The  man  wore 
a  fine  otter  skin  cap,  which,  Ix^ing  drawn  over  his 
face,  left  the  upper  part  in  shadow,  but  waves  of  light 
hair  curled  up  among  the  rich  fur  about  his  temples, 
and  his  somewhat  prominent  chin,  upon  which  the 
light  lay  strong,  was  so  delicately  moulded  tliat  in 
repose  his  features  seemed  almost  eflemiuate. 

This  man  sat  with  half-closed  eyes,  smoking.  Now 
and  then,  as  he  bent  slightly  forward  to  knock  the 
ashes  from  his  cigar  against  the  sole  of  his  boot,  he 
glanced  his  eye  through  the  bar-room  window,  which 
was  open  a  little  to  his  right,  and  seemed  to  listen. 
At  such  times,  the  shadow  which  fell  over  his  eyes 
was  throwTi  on  the  temple,  and  tlie  whole  character 
of  his  face  changed.  It  was  a  restless,  wicked  eye, 
which  lighted  up  every  feature  with  evil  fire.  It  must 
have  been  a  natural  expression,  for  there  was  nothing 
calculated  to  excite  or  annoy  liim  in  the  bar-room. 
Two  or  three  jiersons  only  were  gathered  about  the 
bar,  joking  each  other,  while  the  judge  himself  was 
busy  crushing  lumps  of  sugar  in  one  of  the  small 
tumblers  of  greenish  glass,  which  gave  a  dingy  hue 
to  the  brandy  he  had  just  poured  out  for  one  of  his 
customers.    William  Wheeler,  for  it  v?as  he,  bad 
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just  drawn  back  to  his  old  position,  when  two  men 
on  horseback  came  round  a  corneri  and,  as  if  rejoiced 
by  the  sight  of  company,  urged  their  horses  to  a  trot, 
and  drawing  up  in  a  cheerful  dashing  style,  dis- 
mounted before  the  tavern. 

Wheeler  started,  and  dashed  down  his  foot  with  a 
violence  that  drew  the  chair  forward  till  the  front 
feet  rang  against  the  floor.  The  light  struck  full  upon 
his  face ;  it  had,  all  at  once,  become  white  as  a  corpse, 
and  his  eyes  glittered  like  those  of  a  roused  serpent. 

The  two  travelers  had  been  busy  tying  their  horses 
to  the  posts  of  the  veranda,  and  before  they  were  at 
leisure  to  notice  any  thing  Wheeler  had  fallen  back 
to  his  old  position. 

''  Does  not  that  look  like  Bill  Wheeler?"  said  the 
youngest  of  the  two  as  they  came  up  the  wooden 
steps  together. 

David  Hunt  cast  a  quick  glance  toward  the  seem- 
ingly half-sleeping  man,  knotted  his  huge  fingers 
tightly  together  and  moved  a  step  forward,  but  Shaw 
caught  his  arm — "  Remember  your  promise  to  Han- 
nah," he  said  in  a  low  voice,  but  his  own  limbs  trem- 
bled with  rage  as  he  restrained  the  vengeance  of  the 
old  man.  "  Remember,  we  have  both  promised,"  he 
added,  drawing  Hunt  toward  the  door,  "  but  for  that 
I  have  the  best  right." 

"  I  have  never  broken  my  word  to  the  poor  girl 
yet,"  muttered  David  Hunt,  moving  reluctantly  on, 
"  I  never  will,  but  it 's  tough  work  to  keep  my  hands 
oflf  him." 

And  with  these  words  David  Hunt  and  Isaac  Shaw 
entered  the  public  house,  but  the  cheerfulness  with 
which  they  had  dismounted  at  the  door  was  entirely 
dispersed ;  not  even  the  hearty  welcome  which  they 
received  from  the  persons  at  the  bar  had  power  to 
restore  them  to  moderate  composure. 

"  Why,  who  on  earth  is  this  ?  David  Hunt  I"  said 
the  judge,  laying  down  the  sugar-stick  and  holding 
out  his  right  hand,  with  which  he  shook  his  neigh- 
bor's vigorously  while  he  passed  the  tumbler  of 
brandy  to  a  customer  with  the  other. 

"  It  seems  an  age  since  wc  Vc  seen  you  at  The 
Bend — and  you  too,  Shaw ;  we  began  to  think  you 
had  taken  to  the  brush  for  good.  I  was  just  calcu- 
lating that  your  money  would  be  so  much  clear  gain 
in  my  hands,  and  had  half  dunned  myself  for  the  in- 
terest, when  I  get  word  that  you  are  coming  down 
to  scrape  it  up,  interest  and  all,  for  the  land-office. 
What 's  in  the  wind  now,  Ike  ? — no  girl  in  the  way 
is  there  ?  I  '11  tell  you  what,"  continued  the  judge, 
folding  his  arms  over  the  railing  of  the  bar  and 
shaking  his  head,  ''this  whole  aflTair  looks  rather 
suspicious." 

Ike  Shaw  blushed  like  a  girl,  but  as  he  was  about 
to  stammer  out  some  reply,  his  face  flushed  still  more 
deeply ;  it  was  not  embarrassment  then,  but  indigna* 
tion,  for  in  turning  his  eyes  he  had  seen  the  white 
face  of  William  Wheeler  peering  in  at  the  window; 
the  face  disappeared  instantaneously,  but  Shaw  felt 
as  if  those  glittering  eyes  were  still  fixed  upon  his 
burning  forehead.  It  was  rage  rather  than  terror 
that  arose  in  his  heart  at  the  sight  of  those  eyes,  but 
to  a  less  brave  man  there  would  have  been  some- 
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thing  startling  in  their  sharp  and  fiendish  glare.   The 

evidences  of  emotion,  visible  in  Shaw's  face,  were 

mistaken  for  embarrassment   by  the  good-natured 

judge. 

^i-Well,  well,"  he  said,  "  if  you  want  the  money, 

that 's  enough ;  put  up  with  me  to-night,  and  I  Ul  try 

to  make  it  out  in  the  morning." 

"  Not  here,  I  will  not  sleep  under  the  same  roof 
with  that  man,"  said  David  Hunt,  drawing  Shaw 
aside  and  speaking  with  great  earnestness. 

"  I  would  rather  go  myself,"  said  Shaw,  also  in  a 
low  voice,  "  but  it  looks  like  a  storm.  If  a  hurricane 
should  come  up,  we  could  never  get  through  the 
woods  alive." 

"  No  matter,  alive  or  dead  I  will  not  stay  at  The 
Bend  to-night,"  replied  Hunt  with  suppressed  energy, 
but  his  words  reached  the  persons  around  the  bar, 
and  they  looked  at  each  other,  a  little  surprised  at  his 
obstinacy  and  the  stern,  wilful  tone  in  which  his  de- 
termination was  expressed.  It  seemed  to  them  as  if 
harsh  feeling  existed  between  the  two  men. 

"  Very  well,  I  'm  ready  to  start  the  moment  our 
horses  have  had  a  feed,"  replied  Shaw,  moving  to- 
ward the  bar.  "  I  suppose  an  hour  or  two  wont  make 
much  diflference  with  the  judge  ?" 

"None  at  all,"  replied  the  judge,  pointing  to  an 
old-fashioned  chest  of  drawers  in  the  corner,  "  the 
money  is  all  ready  in  the  old  desk  there.  Go  in  and 
take  a  bite  of  supper  while  the  horses  are  feeding. 
Come  along,  all  of  you." 

The  whole  group  put  itself  in  motion  and  followed 
the  judge  out  into  a  back  kitchen,  where  supper  was 
laid  in  no  very  delicate  style,  but  in  rough  and  ho»- 
pitable  profusion. 

William  Wheeler  had  been  standing  with  his  back 
to  the  railing  of  the  veranda,  his  arms  folded  tightly 
over  his  chest,  and  watching  with  cat-like  eagerness 
every  thing  that  passed  in  the  bar-room.  The  moment 
Judge  Church  went  out,  followed  by  the  company,  he 
glided  softly  down  the  steps,  and  across  to  the  black- 
smith's shop.  The  smith  was  busy  at  his  bellows,  and 
the  roar  of  the  air  escaping  into  the  bed  of  glowing 
coals  forced  Wheeler  to  draw  close  to  the  forge  before 
he  could  make  himself  heard.  When  he  felt  the  red 
light  of  the  fire  upon  his  face,  he  turned  it  away  in- 
stinctively, or  the  honest  smith  might  have  been 
startled  by  its  pallor  and  the  fiendish  expression  lurk- 
ing over  it.  A  hostler  coming  round  from  the  bam, 
with  a  measure  of  oats  in  his  hand,  saw  him  standing 
there  enveloped,  as  it  might  seem,  in  a  orimson 
mantle  by  the  flames,  and  wondered  what  traveler 
had  entered  the  town  without  his  knowledge;  few 
though  Wheder  was  a  boarder  in  the  tavern,  and 
well  known  to  the  man,  his  face  was  so  changed 
with  the  working  of  evil  passions  that  it  seemed  like 
that  of  a  strange  man. 

"Have  you  fastened  the  shoe?"  said  Wheeler 
hoarsely,  touching  the  blackened  arm  of  the  smith 
with  his  fingyr,  for  be  had  spoken  twice,  yet  covkl 
not  hear  the  sound  of  his  own  voice.  "  Have  you 
fisistened  the  shoe  ?" 

"  No,"  said  the  blacksmith,  leaning  upon  the  poie 
of  his  bellows  and  wiping  the  perspiration  from 
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forehead  with  the  coarse  sleeve  that  was  rolled  above 
his  elbow. 

Wheeler  uttered  an  imprecation. 

"I  havn't  fastened  that  shoe,"  continued  the  smith, 
quite  mmioved  by  the  fierce  words  that  had  reached 
his  ear,  and  resuming^  his  hold  on  the  bellows  with 
one  hand,  while  he  raked  the  hot  coals  over  a  half- 
formed  circle  of  iron  gloDV'ing  in  the  forge,  "  but  I 
have  put  on  a  new  one  that  fits  like  a  lady's  slipper. 
That  horse  of  yours  has  got  a  neat  hoof,  rather  too 
delicate  for  common  workmen ;  I  bad  to  make  under- 
sized nails  for  fear  of  breaking  it." 

"Is  he  shod?  Have  you  done  with  him?"  ex- 
claimed Wheeler  sharply. 

"  Half  an  hour  ago;"  and  taking  up  a  huge  pair  of 
pincers  with  which  he  dragged  forth  the  iron  from  its 
bed  of  fire,  and  seizing  his  hammer  the  good  man 
gave  it  one  swing  with  his  right  arm,  and  it  came 
crashing  down  upon  the  anvil  with  a  force  that  sent  a 
storm  of  fire  sparks  over  the  young  man  as  he  passed 
and  untied  his  horse  from  the  iron  ring  at  the  door. 

Wheeler  led  his  horse  across  the  street  and  flung 
the  bridle  toward  the  man  who  was  removing  the 
bits  from  the  tired  animal  from  which  Himt  had  just 
dismounted,  while  Shaw*s  horse  was  quietly  munch- 
ing the  oats  which  had  been  set  before  him. 

"  Here,  take  care  of  the  creature,  will  you !"  he 
said  testily.  "  You  need  not  stay  to  rub  him  down, 
he  is  half  starved !" 

The  hostler  caught  the  bridle  with  a  dexterous 
movement  of  one  arm,  and  quietly  drawing  the  head- 
stall back  to  the  neck  of  Hunt's  horse,  pushed  the 
measure  of  oats  toward  hira  with  his  foot,  and  then 
moved  away. 

"  Halloa,  blockhead!  where  are  you  going?"  cried 
Wheeler,  with  an  oath;  "  I  don't  want  him  taken  to 
the  bam,  turn  him  into  the  white-clover  lot,  and  .see 
you  put  up  the  bars." 

The  man  wheeled  round  sulkily,  and  grumbled 
below  his  breath.  After  crossing  the  road  he  took 
down  a  set  of  bars,  slipped  ofl"  the  bridle,  and  gave 
the  spirited  animal  a  light  blow  with  it,  which  sent 
him  bounding  into  a  field  which  was  hedged  in  from 
the  highway  by  a  heavy  rail  fence,  and  swept  back 
from  the  tavern  some  ten  or  twelve  acres  of  short 
but  fragrant  sward,  where  it  was  lost  in  a  forest  of 
heavy  timber.  The  tavern  itself  stood  in  one  comer 
of  this  field,  and  a  cros.s-road  bounded  the  opposite 
end,  which  ran  up  from  the  forest  and  intersected  the 
turnpike  some  thirty  rods  below  the  house. 

Wheeler  stepped  within  the  hall,  but  stood  watch- 
ing the  man  till  he  put  up  the  bars  and  flung  the 
bridle  down  in  a  comer  of  the  verafida,  then  he 
turned  away  and  went  into  the  supper-room. 

He  took  "his  seat,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  so 
noiselessly  that  his  entrance  was  unobserved,  till 
Judge  Church  happened  to  look  that  \^'ay,  and  uttered 
an  exclamation  at  his  paleness.  The  rest  of  the 
company  fastened  their  eyes,  as  with  V)ne  accord, 
upon  his  face,  the  moment  this  exclamation  escaped 
the  host.  A  spot  of  living  fire  flashed  into  either 
cheek,  and  he  clutched  his  knife  and  fork  hard  as  if 
angered  by  this  general  observation. 


"  I  have  the  tooth-ache,  have  been  racked  to  death 
with  it  all  day,"  be  said,  in  a  clear  and  low  voice, 
strongly  at  variance  with  the  exprcssicm  of  his  face. 

**  I  will  not  sit  at  the  same  table  with  him,"  mat- 
tered David  Hunt,  grasping  Shaw  by  the  arm. 
"  Come,  let  us  go !" 

They  both  arose,  but,  as  if  overcome  with  pain, 
Wheeler  leA  his  seat  and  went  out.  Obeying  the 
impulse  given  by  his  younger  ccxnpanion.  Hunt  sal 
down  again,  and  no  one  observed  that  they  had  in- 
tended to  leave  the  table. 

When  they  went  into  the  bar-room,  after  supper, 
Wheeler  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room.  He 
seemed  to  be  agitated,  or  in  great  pain,  but  there  was 
only  one  small  candle  in  the  bar,  and  he  kept  in  the 
shadow. 

Meantime,  the  judge  was  busy  counting  out  the 
money  which  Shaw  had  come  to  take  up.  It  was 
much  of  it  in  small  silver  coin,  with  two  or  three 
pieces  of  gold  and  several  bank  notes  of  small 
amount.  After  it  had  been  counted  over  two  or 
three  times,  the  judge  emptied  it  into  an  old  shot-Ixig — 
where  it  had  been  previously  stored — tied  it  up  with 
a  piece  of  twine,  and  handed  it  to  Shaw,  taking  his 
promissory  note  from  the  young  man  as  he  delivered 
the  money. 

"  Come,  now,  we  have  nothing  to  keep  us  here," 
exclaimed  Hunt,  drawing  a  deep  breath,  for  the  pre- 
sence of  Wheeler  seemed  to  oppress  him.  "  Where 
are  the  horses  ?"' 

"  They  ought  to  be  in  the  stable,"  said  the  judge, 
turning  a  key  in  the  sloping  lid  which  closed  a  desk 
in  his  chest  of  drawers ;  "  there  is  a  storm  coming 
up,  or  I  am  no  judge  of  signs  I" 

Hunt  had  only  heard  the  first  part  of  this  speech ; 
he  was  eager  to  leave  the  room,  and,  hurrying  out  to 
the  horses,  forced  the  bits  into  their  mouths,  thou^ 
scarcely  half  the  oats  had  been  consimied. 

"  Come,  Shaw,  come,  we  shall  have  to  ride  fast, 
or  the  storm  may  come  on  us  in  the  woods!"  he 
called  out  from  the  veranda.  , 

Shaw  went  out,  followed  by  all  the  persons  in  the 
room,  except  Wheeler.  He  stood  motionless,  near 
the  window,  listen inp^  to  every  word  that  passed,  till 
the  two  men  mounted  and  rode  away.  Then  he 
stepped  hastily  to  the  bar,  seized  a  decanter,  and 
pouring  out  a  tumbler  half  full  of  clear  brandy,  drank 
it  off*. 

"  Is  your  tooth  no  easier  ?''  said  the  good  hearted 
judge,  returning  to  the  room  just  as  the  young  man 
was  taking  his  hand  from  the  tumbler. 

"  No,  it  keeps  getting  worse,  I  will  go  to  bed  and 
sleep  it  ofl'— that  is  if  I  can,"  he  replied,  turning  his 
face  from  the  light,  and  pouring  out  a  spoonful  of 
brandy  which  he  held  in  his  mouth  as  he  went  up 
stairs. 

"  That 's  a  strange  sort  of  a  fellow,"  said  one  of 
the  guests,  who  had  been  a  boatman  on  the  Missis- 
sippi. "  I  have  seen  that  smooth  face  of  his  some- 
where before.  How  long  has  he  been  in  these  parts  ?" 

"  About  six  months,"  replied  the  judge,  to  whom 
the  question  was  addressed,  '*  oflfand  on  ;  he  's  been 
hanging  about  all  of  that  time,  if  not  more." 
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'*  What  does  lie  follow  for  a  living?"  persisted  the 
guest. 

"  He 's  got  some  business  with  the  laud  office,  I  be- 
lieve," said  the  judge,  "  trades  in  fur,  and  wanders 
off  with  the  hunters  sometimes  when  they  take  to  the 
woods." 

"Just  so,"  said  the  guest;  "but  where  on  earth 
have  /seen  him — that  voice  of  his  sounds  nat'ral  as 
can  be.  I've  heard  it  before,  and  shall  remember 
where  by-and-by." 

"  Oh,  as  to  his  voice,"  said  the  judge,  laughing, 
"  he  can  speak  sharp  and  loud  enough  one  minute, 
and  soft  as  a  girl  the  next." 

Wheeler  was  not  mentioned  again  that  night,  but 
as  if  some  association  had  been  aroused,  uncon- 
sciously, in  the  mind  of  the  boatman,  he  began  to 
talk  about  his  wild  life  on  the  great  river,  and  late  in 
the  evening  was  describing  the  fearful  scenes  which 
attended  the  hanging  of  the  Vicksburg  gamblers. 

It  was  a  terrible  subject,  and  told  at  a  fearful  hour ; 
for  the  hurricane  had  burst  upon  them  strong,  and 
loud,  and  terrible.  It  came  blowing  up  from  the 
forest  and  swept  by,  in  its  wrath,  till  the  great,  half 
empty  house  rocked  like  a  cradle.  The  chimneys 
toppled  over,  and  crashed  upon  the  roof  overhead. 
The  verandas  were  torn  away,  like  a  handful  of 
rushes,  and  yet  that  little  group  of  men  sat,  awe- 
stricken  and  fascinated,  listening  to  the  rough  elo- 
quence of  the  boatman  as  he  described  the  storm  of 
human  passions  that  he  had  witnessed  amid  the  terri- 
ble, but  still  less  awful  storm  of  the  elements  that 
raged  around  them. 

William  Wheeler  went  to  his  room  and  set  down 
tlic  light ;  reaching  it  far  away  with  his  hand,  that  it 
should  not  shine  upon  his  face.  He  felt  as  if  his 
thoughts  were  branded  in  crimson  writing  on  his 
forehead,  and  that  some  eye  might  read  his  purpose 
there.  His  conscience  whispered  falsely.  That  fore- 
bead  was  white  as  marble,  but  shrunk  and  knitted 
together  with  dark  passions.  Foolish  man.  Why 
did  he  thrust  away  that  candle  so  fiercely  ?  The  Al- 
mighty required  no  human  light — no  letters  of  blood 
upon  the  brow — to  read  that  which  was  passing  in 
his  heart. 

lie  took  his  bowie  knife  from  his  bosom,  and  felt 
the  point — tried  it  against  the  scat  of  a  chair  till  it 
seemed  as  if  the  well-tempered  steel  must  have  broken 
off  in  the  wood.  Then  he  drew  a  portmanteau  from 
under  the  bed,  and  took  out  a  hunting  frock,  darker 
than  tlie  one  he  usually  wore,  and  without  the  yellow 
fringe.  Having  put  this  on,  and  supplied  its  place  in 
the  portmanteau  with  that  which  he  had  flung  ofi*,  he 
drew  the  otter-skin  cap  over  his  forehead,  and,  blow- 
ing out  the  light,  crept  from  the  room.  He  had 
nearly  reached  the  stairs,  when  a  thought  seemed  to 
strike  him ;  for  he  stole  back,  and,  after  searching  in 
the  dark,  found  the  leather  string  suspended  from  the 
wooden  latch  in  the  door  of  his  room.  He  tied  a 
knot  in  the  end  which  he  tightened  with  his  teeth, 
and  drew  it  back  so  far  into  the  gimblet  hole  which 
perforated  the  door,  that  any  one  anxious  to  enter 
would  have  supposed  the  thong  drawn  through  by 
some  person  within.    He  listened  a  moment  by  the 


door,  and  then  glided,  with  quick  and  noiseless  steps, 
down  the  stairs. 

There  was  no  light  in  the  hall ;  but  the  ceilings 
were  yet  unplastered,  and  a  net-work  of  faint  rays 
fell  through  a  thousand  crevices  of  the  new  lath, 
which  was  the  only  partition  between  him  and  the 
bar-room.  The  bar-room  door  was  partly  open,  and 
directly  before  it  sat  a  group  of  travelers,  listening 
to  the  exploits  of  the  boaUnan.  This  man  checked 
his  speech  an  instant  and  looked  up  as  Wheeler 
darted  by,  but  the  movement  was  quick  as  the  flight 
of  an  arrow,  and,  satisfied  that  it  was  but  a  passing 
shadow  made  by  the  flaring  candle,  the  man  went  on, 
warming  in  his  description  as  the  storm  rose. 

Once  out  of  the  house,  Wheeler  crept  in  a  stoop- 
ing posture  around  the  veranda,  thrust  his  arm  through 
the  railing  and  softly  drawing  forth  the  bridle  that 
had  been  cast  there,  followed  the  windings  of  the 
fence  till  he  came  to  the  cross  road.  He  turned  the 
corner  with  a  bound,  and,  drawing  one  sharp  breath, 
ran  swiftly  down  toward  the  wood.  Here  he  turned 
again,  followed  the  line  of  brush-fence  that  separated 
the  forest  from  the  clover-fields,  and,  keeping  him- 
self in  the  wood,  looked  around  for  his  horse.  The  an- 
imal was  grazing  near  the  centre  of  the  field.  A  low, 
sweet  whistle  made  him  pause  just  as  a  tuft  of  fra- 
grant and  dewy  clover  was  folded  in  his  lip — again 
that  whistle  came  from  the  wood,  still  fuinlly,  but  a 
little  sharper  than  before.  Without  staying  to  crop 
the  handful  of  blossoms  which  were,  even  then,  fill- 
ing his  mouth  with  fragrance,  the  animal  gave  a 
start,  flung  up  his  head,  and  sprang  away.  With  a 
single  bound  he  cleared  the  fence,  and  stood  by  the 
side  of  his  master. 

Wheeler  took  a  hea\'y  silk  handkerchief  from  his 
pocket,  tied  two  of  the  corners  together  with  a  piece 
of  cord,  and  slipped  it  over  the  horse's  head,  where 
he  arranged  it  with  the  cord  knotted  across  the  chest, 
and  the  square  of  crimson  silk  spread  out  upon  the 
animal's  back  like  a  saddle-cloth. 

"  No  saddle,  no  blanket  to-night,  old  boy,"  he  mut- 
tered, hoarsely,  while  the  horse  bent  his  head  for  the 
bit.  He  put  on  the  bridle,  drawing  the  throat-latch 
so  fiercely  that  the  horse  shook  his  head  and  ran  back. 
Wheeler  clenched  his  hand,  opened  it  again  as  sud- 
denly, and  patted  the  restive  creature  on  tlie  arching 
neck. 

"  So— so,"  he  muttered,  loosening  the  strap,  which 
cut  cruelly  against  the  poor  animal's  throat.  "  No 
noise — no  prancing  here.  So — so,  be  quiet,  boy — 
take  care  of  the  brush,  and  you  shall  be  coaxed  like 
a  girl,  for  once — so — so." 

With  these  words,  uttered  scarcely  above  his 
breath,  though  the  mustering  storm  would  have 
drowned  his  loudest  tones,  Wheeler  sprang  upon  his 
horse,  and  guiding  him,  cautiously,  through  a  corner 
of  the  wood,  came  out  into  the  cross  road,  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  town. 

"  Now  for  it !"  burst  from  his  lips  in  a  whisper, 
which  seemed  like  a  shout  suppressed  with  difficulty. 
"  Now  for  it !" 

There  had  been  a  moon  that  evening,  but  the  com- 
ing storm  overwhelmed  and  shrouded  it  from  sight. 
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are  well  managed.  The  lilllc  child — toddling  away 
from  the  scene  of  contention,  with  both  hands  up- 
lifted— the  dog  crouching  and  whining  in  terror— the 
disorder  in  which  books  and  toys  are  scattered — the 


epdce,  wimout  a  crash,  a  sound,  a  jar :  And  yet  man, 
infinite  only  in  nothingness,  dares  to  raise  a  hoarse 
voice  in  anger,  and  to  belch  out  the  bitterness  of  a 
bad  heart  in  contentions  and  revilings ! 
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GRAHAM     S      MAGAZINE 


Stilli  a  pearly  glow  now  and  then  shot  along  the 
small  and  gloomy  clouds  that  came  siirging.iq>  from 
the  north,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  sky  like  a 
lead-colored  pavement,  torn  and  agitated  by  unseen 
hands.  But  soon  even  the  pearly  gleam  disappeared. 
It  had  lingered  among  the  clouds,  the  last  smile  on 
the  face  of  heaven — now  it  was  swept  away,  and 
left  nothing  but  blackness  and  gloom  behind.  The 
air  seemed  pressing  down  to  the  earth,  thick,  stag- 
nant and  sultry.  A  dismal  sound  came  up  from  the 
forest,  as  if  the  elements  were  chained  among  those 
giant  trees — moaning  at  their  captivity  and  wrathful 
with  each  other — still,  amid  darkness  and  gloom, 
that  horseman  sped  on.  The  road  was  narrow,  and 
full  of  ruts.  Stumps,  in  some  places,  stood  half 
crumbling  away  in  the  very  wagon  track,  but- with  a 
loosened  rein  and  knees  pressed  hard  to  his  fleet  ani- 
mal, that  doomed  man  plunged  onward  to  his  fate. 
The  thunder,  which  had  been  all  the  time  muttering 
on  high,  now  pealed  and  crashed  above  him — ^the 
lightning  came  down  in  sheets  of  lurid  fire,  shedding 
a  bluish  tinge  over  the  corpse-like  hue  of  his  face. 
Still  his  horse  plunged  on  amid  sheets  of  flame  or 
Uack  darkness,  never  checking  his  speed  for  an 
instant. 

All  at  once  that  desperate  rider  drew  the  curb  with 
a  sharp  pull  which  brought  the  horse's  foaming  mouth 
down  upon  his  chest,    lie  staggered,  fell  back  upon 


his  haunches,  and  recovered  hunself  with  a  snort  of 
pain ;  but  all  the  time  the  rider  was  bending  forward 
till  his  face  almost  touched  the  arched  neck  of  his 
beast,  his  knees  were  pressed  convulsively  to  the 
drooping  sides  of  the  stumbling  animal,  and  he  strove 
again  to  catch  the  sound  of  hoofs  which  had  for  an 
instant  reached  him  through  the  storm. 

"On,. on!"  The  words  came  hissing  through  hit 
shut  teeth,  but  scarcely  had  the  gallant  horse  made  a 
bound  forward  when  the  curb  was  fiercely  drawn 
again. 

"It  is  somewhere  close  by — oh,  if  the  lightning 
would  but  strike  again !" 

It  did  strike,  with  a  crash  that  made  the  bravt> 
horse  leap  in  the  air,  though  he  had  never  shrunk 
from  the  lightning — not  three  rods  before  them,  a 
dry  tree  was  shivered  in  ten  thousand  pieces,  and 
every  splinter  shot  forth  a  stream  of  fire.  For  one 
moment  the  horseman  recoiled,  the  next  he  reoog- 
nized  the  spot. 

"  Thank  God,  there  it  is !"  he  exclaimed,  aloud, 
and  with  this  blasphemous  thanksgiving  on  his  parted 
lips,  he  struck  the  horse  and  dashed  into  a  cart-path, 
revealed  by  the  stricken  tree.  On,  without  swerv- 
ing from  the  path  an  instant,  he  passed  directly 
under  the  burning  tree,  and  was  engulfed  in  the 
dark  woods  beyond. 

[To  be  eotOinued. 


THE    WOLF    AND    THE    LAMB. 


This  picture  tells  its  own  story.  If,  as  has  been 
pointedly  said,  "  the  child  is  the  father  of  the  man," 
then  the  man  who  grows  from  such  a  child  will 
be  one  whom  it  were  well  to  watch,  and  better  to 
avoid.  If  such  things  as  the  painter  has  here  skill- 
fully depicted  are  done  in  the  green  tree,  we  may 
expect  much  worse  in  the  dry.  Education  may  do 
much,  by  teaching  self-control — but  what  security 
are  we  to  have  lliat  self-control  will  form  part  of 
education  ? 

There  was  current  in  the  newspapers,  a  few  years 
ago,  an  anecdote  somewhat  in  point.  A  drayman 
was  cruelly  treating  a  noble  horse,  whose  only  fault 
was  that  his  strength  fell  sliort  of  his  master's  avarice. 
Quite  a  crowd  collected,  as  is  usual  at  such  times, 
but  no  one  interfered,  till  a  very  pretty  woman,  who 
could  restrain  her  anger  no  longer,  went  up  to  the 
brute  (not  the  horse)  and,  shaking  her  finger  in  his 
face,  said — 

"  You  cruel  monster  I  you  beat  your  wife — I  know 
you  do !" 

And  certainly  she  reasoned  from  very  good  pre- 
mises, for  a  man  who  will  be  cruel  to  one  dependent 
will  be  to  another. 

In  the  picture  to  which  we  refer,  all  the  accessories 
are  well  managed.  The  little  child — toddling  away 
from  the  scene  of  contention,  with  both  hands  up- 
lifted— the  dog  crouching  and  whining  in  terror— the 
disorder  in  which  books  and  toys  are  scattered — ^the 


meek  look  of  deprecation  which  the  face  of  the  vio- 
tim  wears,  and  the  whole  attitude  of  the  young 
tyrant,  are  executed  with  a  remarkable  fidelity.  It  is 
a  print  for  our  young  readers — a  mirror  for  some  of 
them,  perhaps.  Let  them  study  it,  and  beware  lest 
the  unhappy  fniits  of  ungoverncd  passion  embitter 
lives  which  might  else  be  passed  with  profit  and  hap- 
piness. Awkward  as  the  poor  lad  looks  who  is 
shrinking  from  the  blow,  his  fulure  promise  is  much 
the  better  of  the  two. 

There  is  still  another  feature  of  the  print  worth 
attention — the  perfect  repose  of  every  thing  in  the 
scenery.  We  have  often  felt  that  the  c^ilniness  of 
nature  is  one  of  the  most  cutting  and  eloquent  re- 
bukes which  poor  puny  man  can  meet  during  his  ebul- 
litions of  pitil'ul  anger.  The  immense  elfects  which 
are  in  gradual  and  silent  progress  by  the  laws  of 
nature — "  the  great  globe  itself,"  wheeling  as  swiftly 
as  silently  upon  its  axis — the  whole  great  system,  of 
which  our  world  is  but  an  atom,  revolving  about 
another  and  still  greater  centre — all  these  wonderful 
changes  and  operations,  at  the  mere  attempt  to  think 
of  which,  the  spirit  faints  and  imagination  fails — 
worlds  revolving  and  s}'stems  floating  through  infinite 
space,  without  a  crash,  a  sound,  a  jar :  And  yet  man, 
infinite  only  in  nothingness,  dares  to  raise  a  hoarse 
voice  in  anger,  and  to  belch  out  the  bitterness  of  a 
bad  heart  in  contentions  and  revilings ! 
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infmite  only  in  nothingn(.»ss,  darci  to  raise  a  hoan«' 
voice  in  anger,  and  to  belch  tnil  the  ])itterno;*s  <if  a 
bad  heart  in  contentions  and  reviliiigs ! 
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REVIEW    OF    NEW    BOOKS. 


Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays.  By  T.  BabingUm  Ma- 
caulay.  Volume  5.  Philadelphia :  Carey  f  Hart. 
This  volume  contains  those  contributions  of  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  which  have  been  pub- 
lished since  the  article  on  Frederick  the  Great,  and  also 
some  essays  which  were  overlooked  in  previous  gleanings. 
The  papers  on  Madame  D'  Arblay,  Addison,  and  Barfere, 
written  in  1843  and  1844,  are  therefore  in  the  same 
volume,  with  five  others  bearing  the  date  of  1829  and  1890. 
The  article  on  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery's  Poems  and  that 
on  the  Civil  Disabilities  of  the  Jews,  bear  such  strong 
marks  of  Macaulay's  pen,  that  we  are  surprised  they 
should  so  long  have  escaped  the  diligent,  detecting  eye  of 
the  American  editor.  The  disquisitions  on  Utilitarianism, 
comprised  in  the  remaining  articles,  are  not  among  the 
best  efforts  of  the  author,  and  have  not  been  included  in 
the  London  edition  o(  his  essays,  published  under  his  own 
supervision.  In  the  latter,  we  believe  that  the  essay  on 
Dryden  is  omitted.  The  Philadelphia  edition,  though  it 
conlaiiiii  some  pieces  which  the  author  has  declined  to  ac- 
knowledge,  is  still  defective  as  a  complete  collection  of 
his  writings.  There  is  a  vehement  and  powerful  paper, 
on  "The  Present  Administration,"  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, for  June,  1827,  evidently  from  his  pen.  Perhaps 
nothing  that  he  has  written  excited  more  remark,  and 
drew  down  on  him  more  denunciation  than  this  truculent 
political  article.  There  are  also  two  articles  on  West 
India  Slavery,  one  published  in  the  Review  for  January, 
1825,  entitled  *'  West  Indies,"  and  another  in  March,  1827, 
on  the  "  Social  and  Industrial  Capacities  of  Negroes,"  and 
two  articles  on  Sadler's  Theory  of  Population,  in  the  Re- 
view for  July,  lb30,  and  Jojiuory,  1630,  which  are  written 
in  his  manner.  In  the  next  volume  we  advise  the  pub- 
lishers to  insert  some  of  his  speeches  in  parliament,  which 
they  will  find  fully  reported  in  Hansard's  Debates. 
Friends  and  enemies  have  both  borne  testimony  to  their 
declamatory  energy,  force  of  tliought,  and  extent  of  in- 
formation. His  various  speeches  on  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
the  Copyright  Question,  his  speeches  on  Lord  Ellen- 
borough's  Proclamation,  Universal  Suflrage,  the  Ashbur- 
tou  Treaty,  Irehuid,  as  well  as  many  others  which  we 
cannot  bring  readily  to  mind,  would  be  read  with  interest. 
In  none  of  his  productions  do  we  find  that  rapidity  of 
movement,  which  is  one  prominent  charm  of  his  style, 
more  displayed  than  in  many  of  his  speeches ;  and  they 
are  distinguished  by  as  much  courage,  independence, 
acutcness,  and  clearness,  and  nearly  as  much  learning  and 
splendor  of  coloring,  as  his  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review. 

The  essay  on  Madame  D'  Arblay,  the  authoroM  of 
"Evelina,"  "Cecilia,"  &c.,  is  brilliant  and  interesting, 
abounds  in  anecdote  and  pointed  reniark|  and  contains 
much  just  and  some  questionable  criticism  of  books  and 
persons.  The  station  claimed  for  Jane  Austen,  as,  next 
to  Shakspeare,  the  most  successful  in  subtile  delineation  of 
character,  will  surprise  many.  The  bitter  contempt  ex- 
pressed for  the  loyal  servitude  of  courts,  in  narrating  the 
life  of  Madame  D'  Arblay  during  the  period  in  which  she 
was  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  queen's  robes,  di^[>layi  Ma- 
caulay's independence  in  a  strong  light.  The  foibles  of 
George  UI  and  Queen  Caroline  are  touched  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  lower  those  distinguished  personages  bek>w 


the  common  standard  of  respect,  without  any  seeming  in- 
tention to  expose  them  to  scorn.  Macaulay  is  a  good 
hater.  He  attacked  Croker's  edition  of  Boswell's  John- 
son thirteen  years  ago,  and  in  this  article  he  has  another 
and  more  severe  thrust  at  the  editor.  After  observing 
that  the  "  envious  Kenrich,  and  the  savage  Walcott,  the 
asp  George  Steevens,  and  the  polecat  John  Williams," 
in  all  their  modes  of  annoying  Madame  D' Arblay,  had 
not  thought  of  searching  the  parish-register  of  Lynn,  **  in 
order  that  they  might  be  able  to  twit  a  lady  with  having 
concealed  her  age,"  he  adds,  that  -<  this  truly  chivalnms 
exploit  was  reserved  for  a  bad  writer  of  our  own  time, 
whose  spite  she  had  invoked  by  not  furnishing  him  with 
materials  for  a  worthless  edition  of  Boswell's  Life  of 
Johnson,  some  sheets  of  which  our  readers  have  doubtless 
seen  roimd  parcels  of  better  books."  The  incidental 
references  to  Johnson  and  Burke,  the  sketch  of  Mr.  Crish, 
the  grouping  of  celebrated  individuals  at  one  of  Dr.  Bar- 
ney's private  concerts,  are  very  characteristic  of  Macan- 
lay.  The  article,  however,  as  a  whole,  seems  to  have 
been  less  elaborated  than  any  he  has  written. 

The  essay  on  the  "  Life  and  Writings  of  Addison,"  is 
interesting  on  many  accounts.  It  seems  singular  that  the 
best  account  of  Addison's  life,  and  the  most  acute  and 
sympathizing  criticism  on  his  writings,  should  have  been 
produced  by  a  man  so  opposed  to  him  in  character  and 
feeling  as  Macaulay.  The  strain  of  penegyric  which 
runs  through  this  article  is  almost  imbroken.  Every 
quality  of  Addison's  mind  or  disposition,  every  act  of  his 
life,  which  will  bear  praise,  is  warmly  eulogized.  The 
other  authors  of  his  time  are  sacrificed  without  the  least 
mercy,  when  their  interest,  intellectual  or  moral,  clashes 
with  his.  Pope  and  Steele,  especially  the  former,  are 
treated  with  much  harshness.  Indeed  Pope,  throughout 
the  article,  suffers  under  the  continual  imputation  of  ma- 
lignity and  insincerity.  Steele's  giddiness,  thriftlessneas, 
and  inconsistency,  are  brought  more  prominently  forward 
than  the  sterling  parts  of  his  character,  though  the  sketch 
of  him  is  less  one-sided  than  that  of  Pope.  "  His  life,*' 
we  are  told,  "  was  spent  in  sinning  and  repenting ;  in  in- 
culcating what  was  right,  and  doing  what  was  wrong. 
In  speculation  he  was  a  man  of  piety  and  honor ;  in  prac- 
tice he  was  much  of  the  rake,  and  a  little  of  the  swindler. 
He  was,  however,  so  good-natured,  that  it  was  not  easy 
to  be  seriously  angry  with  him,  and  that  even  rigid  moral- 
ists felt  more  inclined  to  pity  than  to  blame  him,  when  he 
diced  himself  into  a  sponging-house,  or  drank  himself  into 
a  fever."  •  •  •  "He  was  a  rake  among  scholars,  and  a 
scholar  among  rakes.'*  This  article,  as  a  historical  and 
literary  sketch  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  will  be  much  ad- 
mired. There  is  probably  nothing  in  our  language,  on 
the  same  subject,  which  gives  so  vivid  a  picture  of  the  an- 
thors  and  character  of  that  age. 

The  paper  on  "Bar(sre's  Memoirs,"  which  originally 
appeared  in  the  April  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
and  therefore  the  latest  production  of  Macaulay,  is  the 
longest,  ablest,  and  most  characteristic  article  in  the  pre- 
sent volume.  The  peculiar  power  of  Macaulay,  that  of 
holding  up  meanness  and  cruelty  to  infamy,  without  re- 
gard to  the  rank  of  the  offender,  is  admirably  di^layad  in 
this  essay.  There  is  great  skill  manifested  in  so  delineat- 
ing the  character  of  Barftre,  that  both  his  cruelty  and 
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baseness  are  kept  constantly  in  view,  and  excite  equally 
the  feelings  of  horror  and  scorn.  The  moment  we  are 
inclined  to  pay  him  the  respect  due  to  a  great  criminal, 
who  has  committed  stupendous  acts  of  wickedness,  and 
displayed  an  original  genius  for  rapine  and  murder,  some- 
thing is  throMm  in  to  make  him  appear  an  object  of  con- 
tempt. The  article  contains  many  brilliant  and  energetic 
passages,  which  have  hardly  been  surpassed  in  any  of  the 
other  writings  of  the  author. 

The  review  of  Robert  Montgomery's  poems  is  preceded 
by  some  pertinent  remarks  on  the  modem  practice  of 
pfoffing.  The  criticism  which  follows  is  one  of  unmiti- 
gated severity.  All  the  varieties  of  critical  torture,  cut- 
ting, slashing,  sneering,  laughing,  reasoning,  are  unspar- 
ingly exercised.  There  is  one  remark  introduced,  which 
is  capable  of  being  applied  to  other  ranters  in  rhyme  as 
well  OS  to  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery.  "  His  writing,"  it  is 
said,  "  bears  the  same  relation  to  poetry  which  a  Turkey 
carpet  bears  to  a  picture.  There  are  colors  in  the  Turkey 
carpet  out  of  which  a  picture  might  be  made.  There  are 
words  in  Mr.  Montgomery's  verses  which,  when  disposed 
in  certain  orders  and  eombinntions,  have  made,  and  will 
again  make,  good  poetry.  But,  as  they  now  stand,  they 
seem  to  be  put  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  no 
image  of  any  thing  '  in  the  heavens  above,  or  in  the  earth 
beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth.' " 

In  the  article  on  the  Civil  Disabilities  of  the  Jews,  Mr. 
Macaulay  argues  {)Owerfully  against  making  any  religious 
belief  a  disqualification  for  the  exercise  of  political  ()Ower. 
The  various  prejudices  and  reasonings  which  the 
"  noodles"  of  legishitiou  have  brought  forward  to  sustain 
the  exclusion  of  the  Jews  from  any  participation  in 
government,  he  exposes  with  more  thaji  his  usual  acumen, 
and  derides  with  more  than  his  usual  contempt.  The 
essays  on  utilitarianism  contain  many  just  and  felicitous 
observations  on  the  subjeet,  but  are  not,  on  the  whole, 
conceived  or  executetl  with  the  same  power  he  has  ex- 
ercised on  other  themes  more  congenial  to  his  tastes. 


Observations  in  Europf,  Principally  in  France  and  Oreat 
Britain.  By  John  P.  Durbin,  DD.  New  York:  Harper 
4*  Brothers.    2  vols.,  12mo. 

This  Ixwk  will  be  read  with  interest.  It  is  written  by  a 
sturdy  American,  who  views  foreign  society  and  govern- 
ment from  an  American  point  of  view,  and  who  f<;rins 
and  expresses  an  opinion  of  every  thing  he  observes. 
Politics,  theology,  public  men,  religious  sects,  architecture, 
painting,  the  condition  of  the  people,  manufucturcs,  com- 
merce, agriculture — all  pass  under  consideration  and  are 
judged.  There  are  nvmy  reflectionj*,  and  many  pieces  of 
advice,  in  the  work  which  would  amuse  u  foreigner,  from 
their  directness  and  simplicity.  Few  travelers  have 
ever  been  less  fascinated  by  a  foreign  tour  than  Dr.  Dur- 
bin. His  opinions  do  not  seem  at  all  affected  by  the  in- 
fluences which  surrounded  him.  He  tries  to  look  at  things 
as  they  are,  and  as  they  act  upon  the  interests  of  the  race, 
without  regard  to  the  gloss  which  may  shine  on  their  sur- 
face. The  splendor  of  aristocracy  immediately  suggests 
to  his  mind  the  squalor  of  the  people.  Injustice,  no  mat- 
ter how  accredited  by  custom  and  statute,  he  steadily  de- 
nounces. He  has  little  regard  for  great  personages,  when 
their  greatness  results  from  birth  and  position.  His  notice 
of  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert,  and  his  general 
references  to  the  family  of  George  HI,  are  instances.  In- 
deed, the  queen  is  little  more  in  his  eyes  than  a  woman, 
with  all  a  woman's  weaknesses,  and  with  less  than  many 
women's  intellect.  The  style  of  the  book  is  not  of  a  very 
high  character,  though  in  general  it  is  perspicuous.  There 
is  considerable  commonness,  and  some  occasional  vulgari- 


ties, of  expression,  which  evince  that  much  time  was  not 
expended  on  the  composition.  The  information  conveyed 
is  often  valuable  and  interesting ;  and  when  the  author's 
remarks  are  prejudiced  or  incorrect,  they  still  are  so  fla- 
vored with  his  individual  peculiarities  as  to  please  by 
their  oddity  and  raciness. 

We  pass  over  Dr.  Durbin's  observations  and  descrip- 
tions relating  to  France,  Holland  and  Switzerland,  which 
occupy  the  first  volume  of  his  tour,  with  but  a  few^  refef- 
enccs  to  some  of  his  opinions.    He  sees  reason  to  think 
that  Paris,  where  vice  is  legalized,  is  not  more  oormpt 
than  London,  where  it  is  only  patronized.     He  expends, 
however,  much  horror  on  the  licentiousness  of  Paris,  and 
gives  some  of  its  statistics.    It  is  stated  that  out  of  thirty 
thousand  births  in  Paris,  in  1830,  one  third  were  ill(^i- 
raate.    The  looseness  of  the  marriage  rie  is  also  considered. 
Married  women  are  represented  to  be  not  under  much 
more  control  than  married  men.    The  essential  charao- 
teristics  of  the  French  popular  literature,  are  snmroed  up 
as  smartness,  shallowness  and  licentiousness.    The  "  ex- 
travagant depravities"  of  some  of  Victor  Hugo's  and 
Dumas's  plays,  and  the  "  streams  of  defilement"  which 
flow  from  the  novels  of  Paul  de  Kock,  Raymond,  Balsar. 
and  George  Sand,  are  made  the  butt  of  some  very  hearty 
invective.     Of  this  tribe  of  corrupt  novelists— and  w« 
suppose  the  devil  never  had  a  more  skillful  one— Madame 
Dudcvant  is  deemed  by  Dr.  Durbin  as  perhaps  the  worst, 
for  she,  "  under  the  soubriquet  of  George  Sand,  has  at- 
tacked the  institutions  of  society,  the  foundations  of  noo- 
rality  and  religion,  in  a  scries  of  powerful  novels  in  which 
the  grossest  pictures  of  licentiousness  altouud,  mid  whos« 
tendency  must  be  unspeakably  demoralizing.    Their  stapls 
materials  are  adultery,  murder,  rape,  incest  and  suicide.*" 
Eugene  Sue  is  represented  as  the  most  popular  and  least 
offensive  of  these  writers,  and  as  having  written  ths 
"  Mysteries  of  Paris,"  for  the  Journal  dts  Dibats,  at  the 
rate  of  a  franc  a  line.    The  result  to  which  the  doctor  ar- 
rives is  that  the  moral  condition  of  France  is  "  indeed  de- 
plorable," and  I'evv  will  question  his  decision.     The  chap- 
ter on  the  state  of  religion  in  France  is  statistical  and  de- 
nunciatory, like  that  on  the  morals  of  the  country.     BUv 
manism  is  said  to  be  favored  by  Louis  Philippe,  and  M 
Guizol's  policy  "gives  lamentable  evidence  of  the  suli- 
serviency  of  that  minister's  religious  opinions  to  his  politi- 
cal views."    The  doctor  n-sserts  that  though  the  Catholic 
religion  is  professed  by  the  bulk  of  the  people,  imiat  of  thf 
"  intelligent  and  enterprising  men"  are  infidels,  not  Catho 
lies;  and  that  infidelity  is  thought  to  prevail  almost  um- 
versally  among  the   higher    classes.      Tliis   unbelief  i». 
however,  represented  as  having  Uwt  the  aggressive  cha- 
racter it  had  forty  years  ago.    It  could  obtain  no  martyrs. 
It  is  indifferent  and  careless.    This  seems  to  us  a  worse 
phase  of  infidelity  than  the  positive  kind.    Many  of  th** 
French  skeptics  of  the  old  school  were  honest  though 
blinded  men,  and  would  have  given  up  their  lives  rather 
than  their  opinitms.    Dr.  Durbin  thinks  that  there  is  a 
great  field  for  Protestantism  in  France,  and  especially  for 
American  Methrxlist  missions. 

Doctor  Durbin  raps  over  the  knuckles  those  of  his  coun- 
trymen who  praise  the  "  strong  government"  of  Loub 
Philippe^a  gentleman  for  whom  he  has  a  strong  dislike, 
partly  political,  partly  theological  and  partly  moral.  He 
has  a  good  explanation  why  the  government  is  strong  in 
the  fact  thot,  with  thirty-three  millions  of  people,  France 
has  scarcely  two  hundred  thousand  voters,  or  about  one 
elector  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  population.  In  the 
United  States  the  proportion  is  about  one  voter  to  seven 
of  the  population.  The  king  has  three  hundred  thonsaxMi 
government  appointments  to  distribute  among  these 
electors,   or  one   office  and  a  half  to  every  voter if 
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he  choose  to  exercise  hit  power  according  to  the  "  strong*' 
principle. 

For  the  beantiAU  and  fantastic  Roman  legends  asso- 
ciated with  much  of  the  scenery  and  many  of  the  institu- 
tioiut  of  the  countries  through  which  he  passed,  Dr.  Dor- 
bin  is  too  orthodox  to  have  much  sympathy.  At  Ck)logne 
he  visited  the  celebrated  church  of  St.  Ursula,  "  erected 
iu  honor  of  the  Britiih  princess  of  that  name,  who,  ac- 
companied by  eleven  thousand  virgins,  sailed  from  Britain 
to  Armorica,  was  driven  by  a  tempest  up  the  Rhine,  (it 
must  have  blown  a  gale  indeed,)  and  there  murdered  with 
all  hor  train,  because  they  would  not  violate  their  vows 
of  virginity.  The  walls  of  the  church  are  adorned  with 
the  pretended  bones  of  these  martyrs,  and  thousands  of 
skuIU  peer  out  horribly  upon  you  from  glass  cases  on  all 
sides.  What  ineflable  absurdities  are  treasured  up  in 
these  Romish  legends !"  Dr.  D.  italicizes  the  eleven  thou- 
attndf  as  if  his  observation  of  continental  life  made  him 
doubt  that  such  a  number  of  virgins  had  at  any  time  been 
ootemporaries  in  Europe. 

The  whole  of  Dr.  Durbin's  second  volume  is  devoted 
to  Great  Britain.  His  judgments  all  have  the  "  odor  of 
nationality."  We  suppose  his  impressions  are  about  as 
correct  as  those  of  English  travelers  in  our  own  land.  It 
is  nearly  impossible  for  a  man  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  feelings  and  customs  of  one  country  to  do  justice  to 
another  All  that  we  can  expect  is  that  he  will  not  inten- 
tionally misrepresent  facU,  though  facts  must  insensibly 
take  the  coloring  of  his  own  mind.  Dr.  Durbin  called,  of 
course,  on  Mr.  Everett,  and  received  from  him  tickets  of 
admission  to  both  houses  of  parliament.  He  heard  Lord 
Brougham  speak  on  the  Dissenters'  Marriage  Bill.  He 
saw  Mr.  O'Connell.  a  man  "  who  had  for  years  controlled 
the  British  House  of  Commons,"  and  he  quotes  one  of  the 
great  agitator's  speeches  at  Freemason's  Hall,  in  which 
.Mr.  O'Connell  indulges  the  belief  that  the  lime  will  come 
when  he  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  high  mass 
performed  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Dr.  D.  likewise  "  had 
a  good  view  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  stoops 
under  the  weight  of  years,  and  his  physical  powers  are 
gradually  yielding.  His  countenance  is  strongly  marked ; 
firmness  and  decision  are  clearly  written  there.  It  is  not 
strikingly  intellectual,  however ;  there  is  n6  expanse  of 
forehead ;  nor  is  there  any  light  of  genius  in  the  eye." 
The  doctor  saw  the  queen  go  down  to  prorogue  parlia- 
ment. The  royal  carriage  was  "  a  heavy  but  splendid 
affair,  rich  with  gilding,  and  drawn  by  eight  cream-colored 
horses."  He  thinks  the  queen  can  moke  no  pretension  to 
beauty,  *'  though  her  fate  is  good  on  the  whole  ;  a  fair  com- 
plexion— honest  English  red  and  white  ,*  a  round  and  by 
no  means  elegant  contour ;  and  a  benevolent  but  not  very 
intellectual  expression."  The  people  cheered  but  feebly 
as  she  passed,  and  gave  their  shouts  for  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington who  followed.  Dr.  D.  found  the  people  of  Eng- 
land very  fond  of  gossiping  about  the  royal  family,  and  he 
retails  some  of  the  gossip  for  American  edification. 
When  Prince  Albert  was  affianced  to  Victoria,  Lord  Mel- 
bourne asked  him  how  much  money  he  wanted  for  his 
private  purse.  The  prince,  with  hesitating  modesty,  said 
100,000  francs,  or  between  18  and  19,000  dolUirs.  "  Poh  I 
poh!"  exclaimed  the  prime  minister,  "the  husband  of 
our  queen  must  have  £50,000."  The  queen  agreed  with 
his  lordship,  but  parliament  demurred ;  and  the  story  goes 
that  when  the  latter  fixed  it  at  £30,000,  the  queen,  being 
at  breakfast,  did,  in  a  pet,  overthrow  "  table,  breakfast 
and  all."  Dr.  Durbin  also  discovered  that  Victoria  will 
not  suffer  Albert  to  leave  her  presence  without  her  ex- 
press permission,  and  without  fixing  the  time  of  his  re- 
turn, and  a  scene  is  given,  in  which  husband,  wife  and 
Lord  Melbourne  have  m  nice  little  row  in  the  palace,  be- 


cause Prince  Albert  would  go  to  meet  a  musical  associa- 
tion when  Queen  Victoria  said  he  should  not. 

So  much  for  our  tourist's  gossip.  A  great  deal  follows 
on  the  English  government,  the  church  of  England, 
Catholicism,  missionary  societies,  Methodism  in  England, 
the  manufacturing  districts,  the  condition  of  tlie  laboring 
classes,  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  the 
Highlands,  and  Ireland.  All  of  this  is  more  or  less  in- 
structive to  read.  We  have  found  no  part  of  it  dull,  l^e 
doctor  quietly  passes  judgment  on  every  thing  he  sees, 
as  though  he  were  a  superior  being,  disenthralled  from 
the  prejudices  of  the^ohl  world,  and  looking  on  the  whole 
spectacle  from  a  purely  reasonable  point  of  view.  Coop 
tinually  lashing  English  travelers  as  the  worst  in  the 
world,  he  hardly  seems  aware  that  he  has  many  of  the 
faults  of  English  travelers.  We  cordially  agree  with 
him  in  his  American  ideas,  and  have  a  greater  hatred  of 
English  ijijustice,  and  English  impudence,  than  himself, 
but  we  often  dislike  his  manner  of  expressing  both. 
There  are  some  passages  of  his  book,  wTilten  in  what  we 
should  call  the  sneaking  style.  A  few  sentences  which 
we  have  extracted  in  our  preceding  remarks  are  speci- 
mens of  this  peculiar  diction.  We  could  wish  that,  in 
treating  of  great  abuses,  he  had  given  vent  to  a  more  power- 
ful strain  of  indignation,  instead  of  muddling  about  them. 
Still  we  are  glad  that  the  book  is  published,  for  though  it 
contains  some  inaccuracies  and  much  bad  taste,  though 
the  national  vanity  of  the  author  should  have  been  a  little 
more  subdued  or  a  great  deal  more  fierj',  yet  it  embodies 
many  facts  not  easily  accessible,  and  turns  the  tables,  at 
far  as  statistics  of  crime  and  miser)*  are  concerned,  on  the 
foreign  libelers  of  our  owni  institutions  and  coimtry. 


The  Poems  and  Ballads  of  Schiller.  Translated  by  Sir 
Edteard  Lytton  Bultoer,  Bart.  With  a  Briff  Sketch  of  the 
Author^ s  Life.  New  York :  Harper  f  Brothers.  One 
vol.f  ISmo. 

The  life  of  Schiller,  accompanying  these  translations,  it 
written  well  and  elaborately,  but  it  immediately  suggests 
a  comparison  with  Carlyle's  splendid  biography,  and  that 
comparison  it  cannot  stand  for  one  moment.  The  pitch  of 
the  feeling,  the  tone  of  the  criticism,  the  whole  course  of 
thinking  and  judging,  are  lower.  Bulwer  evidently  felt 
that  he  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  following  in  the 
path  of  a  superior  critic,  mid  he  has  accordingly  done  hit 
best.  He  says  that  the  facts  which  have  been  commimi- 
cated  by  Schiller's  later  biographers,  have  made  a  new 
life  necessary. 

These  facts  he  has  added,  but  he  has  added  nothing  to 
Carlyle's  work.  The  latter  is  not  so  much  a  narrative  of 
events  as  an  hilellectual  biograpliy.  We  rise  from  its 
perusal  with  a  vivid  sense  of  Schiller's  character— of  his 
moral  and  mental  characteristics — of  the  singular  grandetir 
and  elevation  of  thought  and  feeling  to  which  he  arrived 
by  vast  internal  effort  and  force  of  will.  ^Vhen  Cariyle 
wrote  it  his  mind  was  in  harmony  with  the  subject.  It 
contains  many  passages  of  that  peculiar  kind  of  elo- 
quence which  fills  both  the  heart  mid  imagination,  and 
produces  an  enduring  effect  upon  the  reader's  character 
and  mode  of  thinking.  There  is  a  lone  of  heroism  run- 
ning through  which  lifts  the  mind,  and  gives  us  a  new 
feeling  of  the  dignity  and  the  majesty  of  the  poet's  voca- 
tion. The  unity  of  the  impression  which  it  makes  upon 
the  mind,  would  alone  constitute  it  a  master  piece  of 
biography.  The  style  is  free  from  the  peculiarities  of 
Carlyle's  later  works,  being  clear,  direct,  full  of  nervout 
vigor,  and  slightly  mclining  to  epigrammatic  point.  At 
regards  movement,  it  sustains  about  the  same  relation  to 
the  style  of  the  "  French  Revolution,"  which  the  motion 
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of  a  locomotiTe  bean  to  that  of  a  Btage^xMich  nunbling 
over  a  rocVy  road. 

We  have  said  that  Bulwer's  biography  is  well  written. 
It  has  a  number  of  passages  rhetorically  eloquent ;  and 
is  by  no  means  deficient  in  acuteness,  but  there  is  over  the 
whole  an  appearance  of  labor,  as  if  he  did  not  mount 
naturally,  but  toiled  and  panted  up,  to.  the  "  height  of  the 
great  argument."  The  translations  are  of  various  merit, 
and  many  of  them  will  doubtless  be  pronounced  superior 
to  any  English  versions  of  the  originals.  We  have  not 
space  to  particularize.  The  volume  is  well  printed  by  the 
Harpers,  but  the  paper  preserves  that  singular  medium 
between  two  colors,  to  describe  which  resource  must  be 
had  to  that  elegant  verbal  combination,  known  as  "  whity- 
brown." 


Sjnrks^  Amtriean  Biography^  vol.  2.  Lives  of  Janus  OtiSj 
emd  Janus  Oglethorpe.  Boston :  Little  f  Broiofij  1  vol. 
"iStmo. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  the  new  series  of  a 
valuable  work,  interesting  to  all  who  are  curious  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  American  history  and  biography.  The 
life  of  Otis  is  by  Frances  Bowen.  The  author  has  suc- 
ceeded iu  condensing  a  large  amount  of  important  infor- 
mation and  suggestive  thought  in  a  style  of  much  spright- 
liness  and  vigor.  In  a  small  space  he  has  given  an  ani- 
mated picture  of  the  spirit,  feeling  and  "  complement  ex- 
tern" of  Boston,  and  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  du- 
ring the  years  which  immediately  preceded  the  revolu- 
tion. Having  access  to  abundant  materials,  some  of  the 
most  imiKjrtaiit  of  which  were  not  witliin  the  reach  of 
Mr.  Tudor,  and  are  therefore  not  referred  to  in  that  gen- 
tleman's life  of  Otis,  Mr.  Bowen  has  been  enabled  to 
clear  up  uiost  of  the  di:jputed  questions  relating  to  his  sub- 
ject, and  to  phiec  the  character  and  services  of  tlie  great 
popular  leader  iu  a  correct  lij?ht.  Tlie  alleclged,  the 
avowed,  ujul  the  real  causes  of  the  revolution,  which 
Otis  did  so  much  to  promote,  are  ver>'  clearly  staled  by 
Mr.  B.,  and  the  inflexible  sturdiness  of  the  people,  in  ad- 
hering to  their  purp'fses,  receives  due  attention  and  honor. 
A  most  practical  view  is  taken  of  the  character  of  the  dis- 
putes between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  the  interests  of  the  one  were  not  the  in- 
terests of  the  other.  Had  the  colonists  been  represented 
in  the  House  oi  Conumuis,  the  grievances  would  have 
been  the  same.  Colonial  members  could  have  been,  ut 
the  best,  but  a  small  minority  of  that  l>ody.  Taxation 
with  representation  would  have  been  as  intolerable  in 
eflect  as  taxation  without  representation.  As  long  as  the 
colonists  were  suffered  to  regulate  their  own  commerce, 
currency  and  manufactures,  iu  their  own  way — as  long  us 
the  English  government  winked  at  the  practice — so  long, 
and  no  longer,  would  they  have  been  willing  subjects  of 
England.  The  verlwil  wars  wliich  preceded  the  great 
stniggle,  were  wars  for  prescriptive  rights,  not  for  rights 
under  the  Engli.sh  constitution.  The  supreme  authority 
of  parliament  being  acknowledged,  the  last  law  became 
the  binding  law.  It  might  be  miwise  and  unjust,  it  might 
interfere  with  natural  rights,  but  still  there  was  no  help 
except  in  Immble  petition  or  in  resistance.  We  see  in 
most  of  the  actions  and  measures  of  the  colonists,  as  soon 
as  the  mother  country-  attempted  to  goinm  the  colonists, 
an  indisjHMition  to  be  governed  except  by  themselves. 

Of  the  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  James  Otis,  for  the  im- 
portant part  he  took  in  the  measures  which  led  to  our  in- 
dependence, it  is  useless  here  to  expatiate.  Mr.  Bowen 
delineates  the  prominent  traits  of  his  character  with  much 
skill.    His  ardent  temperament,  and  the  boldness  and  de- 


cision of  porpoee  which  it  produced,  were  the  qualities 
which  best  qualified  him  for  his  arduous  position  as  pc^polar 
leader.    He  feared  nothing.     Ue  was  inrilUng  to  be  the 
mark  of  hatred  and  calumny,  and  to  be  considered  by  the 
legal  authorities  as  the  embodiment  of  a  rebellious  fac- 
tion.   What  was  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  he  did  not 
fear  to  express.    His  fiery  temper  soroetimtes  led  him  to 
abuse  his  opponents  too  shrewishly,  and  often  seduced 
his  rhetoric  from  its  propriety,  but  the  time  and  the  oc- 
casion would  have  apologized  for  groeaer  violations  <d 
taste.    He  had  an  object  in  life  for  which  he  was  willing 
to  sacrifice  much  greater  things  than  the  reputation  of 
good  humor  and   elegant   composition.      His  vehement 
declamation,  the  daring  with  which  he  denoanced  every 
show  of  oppression,  peculiarly  fitted  him  to  inspire  confi- 
dence among  the  people,  and  rouse  them  to  the  most  open 
expression  of  their  vrrongs.    Had  he  been  more  of  a 
philosopher  he  would  not  have  played  his  port  so  well. 
Timidity  or  modesty  in  the  utterance  of  his  opinion<c,  a 
more  charitable  view  of  the  intentions  of  opponenti^  a 
cautious  control  over  his  tongue  to  prevent  it  from  ever 
uttering  an  incongruous  figure,  and  he  would  have  been 
perhaps  no  revolutionist. 

The  other  biography  in  this  volume,  the  life  of  Ogle- 
thorpe, is  the  production  of  W.  B.  O.  Peabody.  It  is 
written  with  considerable  elegance,  and  is  replete  with 
information  respecting  the  colonization  of  Georgia,  but  the 
style  rather  lacks  nerve. 


Summer  on  the  Lakes^  in  1843.    By  S.  M.  Fuller.    Boston  : 
Liule  f  Brown.    1  ro/.,  V2mo. 

This  elegant  volume  is  the  production  of  a  New  Eng- 
land lady,  chiefly  kno\%ii  as  the  writer  of  several  articles 
in  the  "Dial,-'  characterized  by  peculiarities  oflh'Wght 
and  sentiment,    usually  denominated    •' transcendcauil." 
We  fear  her  reputation  as  an  authoress  is  not  so  extensive 
as  her  talents  would  justify.    Her  name  is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  a  literary  sect,  the  members  of  which  are 
prophets  to  themselves  and  heretics  to  others,  and  whose 
excellencies  and  oddities  are  both  distasteful  to  a  con- 
siderable p«.>rtion  of  the  '*  reading  public."     The  present 
volume  is  nn  account  of  a  journey  to  the  great  lakes  of  our 
country,  and    emlxHlies    not    only  a  description  of   the 
scenery,  but  records  the  thoughts  and  emotions  it  awakened. 
A  number  of  topics,  such  as  magnetism,  metuphyaics,  na- 
tional deficiences  and  WTints,  are  introduced  to  vary  the 
monotony  of  the  general  subject.     Two  or  three  interest- 
ing tales,  illustrative  of  character,  and  a  number  of  poems 
illustrative  of  scenery,  are  likewise  admitted.    The  whole 
forms  a  volume  in  whicli  we  have  the  results  of  the  see- 
ing and  thinking  of  the  authoress,  during  the  summer  she 
passed  "  on  the  lakes."    Much  of  this  has  little  reference, 
of  course,  to  the  theme  suggested  by  the  title  of  \he  book, 
but,   with  the  exception  of  a  few  topics,  which   seem 
♦'  lugged  in"  without  rli>Tne  or  reason,  the  reader  is  sensi- 
ble of  no  harsh  departures  from  the  general  ploji  and  ob- 
ject of  the  volume.    It  will  be  found  a  very  agreeable 
companion  for  any  persons  who  intend  making  a  similar 
tour,  especially  to  those  who  find  it  difficult  to  sec  magni- 
ficent scenery  with  the  imagination  as  well  as  the  eye, 
and  who  therefore  desire  to  have  a  suggestive  mind  near 
them  to  link  objects  with  appropriate  thoughts  and  feelings- 


Our  Portrait  Gallery.— The  portrait  of  Joseph  R 
Chandler,  Esq.,  will  next  appear  in  "  Our  Portrait  Gallery 
of  American  Authors."    It  is  one  of  the  finest  engravings 
of  the  series,  and  is  a  capital  likeness.    It  will  probably 
be  given  in  our  next  number. 
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"What  a  charming  hawthorn  hedge!  I  seethe 
old  gentleman  has  not  forgotten  his  home  sympathies 
m  this  land  of  his  adoption.  "Would  you  believe, 
O'Neil,  that  my  uncle  actually  sent  to  Fermanagh 
for  the  cuttings  for  that  hedge  ?  I  remember  the  day 
when  Luke  Fehely,  who  had  been  one  of  my  uncle's 
cotters,  was  sent  to  Counsellor  Johnson  with  the  re- 
quest that  he  might  be  allowed  to  cairy  away  the 
prunings  of  the  old  hawthorn,  which  had  been  the 
pride  of  Cherry  Mount,  once  my  uncle's  hospitable 
home.  The  prunings  were  given,  sent  to  this  country, 
and,  in  a  letter  afterwards  received  by  my  father,  my 
uncle  poured  out  his  heart  in  thankfulness  that  he 
was  once  more  permitted  to  inhale  the  fragrance  of 
the  white  blossoms  from  dear  Cherry  Mount.  By 
many,  in  this  working-day-world,  a  hankering  after 
the  familiar  and  pleasant  things  of  an  early  home, 
would  be  looked  upon  as  sentimental  and  romantic ; 
not  so  with  the  Irishman;  he  loves  every  blade  of 
grass  on  which  he  has  seen  the  dew  twinkle  in  the 
calmness  of  a  summer  morning— every  green  hill 
over  which  his  foot  wandered  in  boyhood  is  an  oasis 
in  his  memory' — the  river  by  which  he  sat  in  happy 
listlessness  baiting  his  hook  for  the  young  trout, 
glasses  the  blue  heavens  more  beautifully  than  any 
other  stream  in  the  world — the  fairy  rings  in  the 
grass — and  the  fairy  bridge  across  the  waterfall,  and 
the  wild  clefts  by  the  seashore,  where  he  shouted  and 
laughed  to  awake  the  deep  echoes,  or  where,  in 
melancholy  mood,  his  flute  breathed  the  soul-thrilling 
music  of  his  national  melodies — ^where — ^where  in 
the  whole  universe  could  he  find  aught  so  lovely?'* 

"  Upon  my  honor  and  word,  Ned,  yoo  at  least 
have  brought  your  romance  with  you.  Are  we  to 
stand  any  longer  here,  or  will  you  at  once  try  what 
reception  we  shall  meet  with?" 

The  young  man  to  whom  these  last  words  were 

addressed  was  above  the  middle  height,  with  fair 

complexion,  an  expansive  and  intellectual  forehead, 

shaded  by  hair  of  that  soft,  rich  brown  which  seems 
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as  if  the  golden  sunbeams  floated  in  its  meshes,  eyes 
of  deep  blue,  of  a  singularly  mild  and  touching  ex- 
pression. At  first  glance  you  might  suppose  him 
inclined  to  melancholy,  but  the  second  look  detected 
a  mirthful  expression  lurking  about  the  mouth,  which 
proved  him  to  be  that  not  uncommon  character 
among  his  countrymen,  made  up  of  mirth  and  senti- 
ment, gay  and  sad  by  turns,  with  too  much  heart  to 
permit  them  to  pass  unscathed  through  the  trials  oi 
this  life,  and  whose  impulses  are  often  at  war  with, 
and  gain  the  mastery  over  their  judgment. 

His  companion  was  apparently  younger,  not  so 
tall,  with  eyes  and  hair  black  as  night,  and  with  a 
look  of  such  perfect  joyousness,  that  one  could  not 
behold  him  without  fancying  he  had  given  every 
thought  to  gayety.  **  Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to 
dwell,"  veas  written  on  every  lineament  of  his  hand- 
some countenance. 

They  passed  the  hawthorn  hedge,  and  were  soon 
entering  a  noble  gateway,  on  each  side  of  which  a 
stately  elm  threw  its  shade.  As  they  approached  the 
house  in  the  balmy  twilight  of  a  delicious  June  even- 
ing, a  low  strain  of  music  was  hesu^,  and 

"  Oh  breathe  not  hi«  name" 

was  warbled  with  such  heart-touching  pathos,  that 
the  strangers  paused  and  stood  riveted  to  the  spot 
until  the  strain  ceased.  There  were  lights  in  the 
apartment  from  which  the  sounds  proceeded,  and 
through  the  open  window  they  could  look  upon  the 
group  within.  Seated  at  the  piano  was  a  fair  young 
girl,  with  a  form  of  the  most  faultless  proportions, 
and  a  face  of  exquisite  beauty.  Hanging  over  her, 
with  the  enamored  yet  uneasy  expression  of  one  to 
whom  love  is  the  plague  spot  in  the  heart,  was  a 
man  about  thirty  years  of  age ;  his  figure  was  tall  and 
conunanding,  and  his  perfectly  chiseled  features 
were  more  than  handsome ;  but  the  expression  of  hit 
countenance  was  dark  and  sinister,  and  his  flashing 
eye  had  so  much  of  the  devil  in  its  furtive  glances, 
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UhU  the  fmvOTable  imprewion  vhich  might  otherwise 
htve  been  produced  by  his  beauty,  yns  totally  de- 
stro)'ed.  At  a  table,  in  the  middle  o(  the  apartment, 
■It  a  man  on  whofie  head  the  ^no^'S  <^  sixty  winters 
had  fallen  so  lightly  that  they  had  not  chilled  the 
warm  blood  which  mantled  in  his  cheek;  he  was 
looking  over  the  daily  papery,  and  occasionally  ad- 
dreswing  a  remark  to  a  lady  near  him,  whose  cap  and 
kerchief  showed  her  to  be  the  mother  and  the  matron. 
On  an  ottoman,  her  lap  filled  with  flowers,  her  dark 
hair  decked  with  a  cluster  of  moss  rose-buds,  her 
face  gladsome  with  one  of  those  bright  smiles  which 
beam  direct  from  a  happy  heart,  rrclined  the  youngest 
of  the  group ;  a  harp  stood  near  her,  over  which  was 
carelc!«t»ly  flung  a  wreath  !*be  had  been  weaving  from 
the  fragrant  hoard  of  b!o>fioms. 

A  Magdalene  of  Carlo  Doici,  and  one  of  Salvator 
R4)6a's  scenes  of  dark  and  magnificent  grandeur 
were  suspended  from  the  wallet;  a  ifmall  marUe 
statue  stood  in  a  reces.<,  near  >^hich  hung  a  bracket 
filled  with  volumes  richly  and  tastefully  bound.  It 
was  a  home-scene,  full  of  simple  elegance  and  quiet 
beauty,  and  the  elder  of  the  two  traviHers  stood  gazing, 
lost  in  reverie,  until  aroused  by  the  voice  of  his  merr)' 
companion. 

**  Come,  ctime,  Xt^,  this  will  never  do ;  if  you  can 
live  upon  sights  and  sounds,  I  cannot ;  if  your  uncle 
will  only  regale  us  with  a  sandwich  or  two,  and  a 
glass  of  good  wine  by  way  of  a  tonic,  why  then  I  '11 
listen  to  the  music,  and  admire  the  ladies,  as  be- 
comelh  a  man  of  gallantr\'  to  do;  but  if  not,  I  shall 
positively  tlceanip,  aud  take  up  my  aUnlc  with  mine 
host  of  the  inn/' 

There  \va.s  no  uet-d  f«»r  putting  this  threat  into  ex- 
ecution, for  when  the  stran^rrs  were  announctrd,  aud 
the  taller  of  the  two  intrtKliict'd  himself  as  EUlward 
C^ilby,  the  son  of  Mr.  Achoson's  only  sister,  and  his 
companion  as  Mr.  llarry  0'N«'il,  his  wry  intimate 
friend,  the  heart  of  every  memlxr  of  the  I'amily  ex- 
panded wiih  kindness  toward  their  piests,  and  a 
servant  was  despatched  to  the  tavern  to  bring  thence 
the  young  gentlemen's  traveling  trunks,  for  Mr. 
Acheson  and  his  kind-hearted  lady  retained  in  all  its 
frc>hness  that  hospitality  which  "  rt»igns  hearty  and 
free"  in  the  lordly  dwellings  of  the  rich,  and  the 
thatched  ct)t  of  the  peasant,  throughout  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  their  own  Grt?en  Isle. 

We  know  of  nothing  more  delightful  than  the  meet- 
ing of  an  individual,  who  has  long  been  an  exile  from 
the  land  of  his  birth,  with  another  who  has  but  just 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  who  brings  news  about 
every  body,  and  every  thing,  in  which  the  heart  is 
most  interested.  What  a  shower  of  questiims  are 
asked!  What  old  memories,  treasured,  and  half 
slumbering  in  the  shadows  of  the  past,  are  again 
stirred  up,  and  invested  with  new  vividness  and 
beauty  !  New  links  of  aflfection  are  formed,  old  ones, 
on  which  time  had  imperceptibly  laid  his  decaying 
touch,  are  re-riveted — the  exile  is  once  more  young — 
he  asks  for  those  who  grew  up  with  himself,  and  is 
surprised  to  hear  them  spoken  of  as  old  men,  and  old 
women,  belonging  to  another  generation ;  he  wonders 
to  hear  that  the  sea  has  carried  away  the  sand-hills 


be  had  climbed  when  a  boy,  and  thoqgfat  imperafa- 
able ;  or  that  docks  and  warehouses  have  been  built 
along  the  shore  where  was  once  his  favorite  bathing- 
place.  These  are  strange  things,  and,  as  be  listens, 
he  shakes  his  head,  and  begins  to  feel  that  in  twenty 
years  Time  pla}*s  strange  antics ;  ever  restless,  ever 
busy,  peopling  and  depopulating,  rearing  up  solid 
edifices  where  once  stood  the  green  forest,  or  wbcie 
rolled  the  water-tide;  letting  in  the  moonbeams 
through  chinks  in  walls  which  seemed  to  defy  his 
touch— beautifying  the  crumbling  turret-tower  and 
the  old  bastion  with  fresh  garlands  from  his  treasure- 
world  (^  lichen  and  ivy,  and  weaving  love-bowers 
for  the  owl  and  the  bat,  where  he  once  builded 
pleasure-halls  for  luxury,  or  bridal-chambers  for  the 
light-winged  Eros. 

aiAPTER  XL 

"  What  think  you  now  of  Cousin  Blanche  ?  Is  she 
still  to  be  the  idol  of  your  dreams,  Ned  ?  She  is 
beautiful,  certainly,  but  such  an  icicle — ^Heaven  help 
the  love-stricken  swain  to  whc»n  she  is  to  be  united! 
I  infinitely  prefer  the  laughing  Mar>-,  with  her  warm 
outbursts  of  feeling, '  the  smile  on  her  cheek  and  the 
tear  in  her  eye,'  she  is  all  heart,  and,  like  yuun<elf, 
has  a  perfect  passion  for  flowers ;  there,  at  least,  your 
tastes  are  similar ;  it  would  be  a  pretty  end  to  your 
adventure,  if,  instead  of  the  lily,  you  should  gam  the 
rose.    Arthur  Conyngham — " 

"  What  of  Arthur  Conyngham  ?" 

"  Ha,  ha !  so  you  are  roused  from  y«.»ur  trance — 
there *8  magic  in  some  names;  truly,  I  wonder  whom 
Campbell  uiis  thinking  of  when  he  spoke  S4>  feelingly 
of  the  '  magic  of  a  name  ?'  I  tell  you  what,  Ne<l,  I 
think,  he  had  si»nie  loveable  little  Ixxly  in  his  niiud'> 
eye,  s<»mc  emb<Kliment  of  glorious  Toin  Mo«Te's 
'  Nora  Creina,'  and  I  positively  believe  her  name  was 
Mar)'." 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  Harry,  cease  this  trifling— 
it  tortures  me — from  my  ver)-  boyhood  the  thought  of 
my  Cousin  Blanche  has  colored  every  object  in  life ; 
it  began  in  childi.«>h  preference,  it  grew  with  my 
growth,  and  strengthened  with  my  strength,  until  at 
la.st  it  became  powerful  enough  to  break  the  ties  f/ 
home  and  coimtry,  and  send  me  a  wanderer  to  this 
strange  land.  What  is  the  result  ?  I  find  her  love- 
lier, if  possible,  than  my  imagination  had  conc*eived, 
I  find  her  all  that  I  could  wish  the  woman  to  be  on 
whom  my  soul  was  lavished — ^and — gracious  Heaven ! 
I  find  her  the  betrothed  of  another!  While  there  is 
strength  left  I  must  flee  this  place.  I  would  spurn 
myself  if  I  could  once  harbor  the  thought  of  playing 
the  tempter,  and  winning  her  to  swerve  frt«n  her 
allegiance  to  another ;  no,  my  progress  through  life 
has  hitherto  been  unstained  by  falsehood  or  decep> 
tion,  and,  dear  as  is  the  stake,  I  would  not  play  with 
counters  even  were  I  sure  of  winning." 

"  And  do  you  intend  leaving  this  charming  p!ace, 
where  a  month  has  glided  by  so  rapidly,  and  where 
the  kindness  of  your  worthy  relatives  has  partly 
reconciled  me  to  a  separation  from  the  Wicklow 
belles?" 

"  And  where  the  child-like  gleefulneas  of  a  merry 
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maiden  will  soon  make  you  forget  the  leave-taking 
with  your  Dublin  beauties ;  is  it  not  so,  Harry  ?" 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  Mary  Acheson,  who  ran  playfully  up  to  her  cousin, 
and  threw  over  him  a  whole  shower  of  freshly 
gathered  violets.  Iler  face  was  flushed  with  her 
morning  exercise,  her  dark  tresses  were  thrown  back 
from  her  brow,  and  as  she  stood  with  her  gipsy  bon- 
net hanging  from  her  arm,  and  her  light,  girlish 
laugh  ringing  through  the  apartment,  a  pang  struck 
to  ihe  heart  of  Henry  O'Neil  when  he  saw  her  cousin 
Edward  gazing  on  her  with  undisguised  admiration. 

"  What  an  indolent  mortal  you  are,  Edward ;  here 
have  I  been  abroad  these  two  hours,  watching  the 
glorious  sun  careering  upward — ^trying  to  count  the 
diamonds  on  the  web  of  a  huge  garden  spider  that 
has  taken  up  his  abode  in  a  large  althca — chasing  a 
hummin{^-bird  which  was  daintily  quatHng  his  nectar 
from  the  wootlbine — and  gathering  pansies  to  spell- 
bind thy  home  thoughts,  cousin  mine.  Where  is 
Blanche  this  bright  morning?  We  were  wont  to 
ramble  together,  but  she  has  learned  naughty  things 
from  you,  Cousin  Ned;  she  has  grown  almost  as 
strange,  and  shy,  and  indolent  as  yourself" 

"  I  am  sorr>',  Mary,  that  I  have  been  the  cause  of 
any  change  in  your  sister's  habits,"  said  her  cousin, 
affecting  a  laugh,  "  but  you  forget  that  Blanche  has 
more  important  objects  to  engage  her  attention  than 
spiders  and  humming-birds,  or  even  than  pelting  her 
cousin  with  two-faces-under-a-hood." 

"  I  cr}'  you  mercy,  coz !  An  *t  please  you  better, 
I  will  chase  no  more  humming-birds — count  no  more 
dew-drops — gather  no  more  heart's-ease — and,  hark 
ye,  I  will  be  coil  and  stalely,  curtseying  thus — and 
walking  creel,  after  this  fashion,  with  the  air  and 
tread  of  a  tragedy  queen — ^I  doubt  not  but  in  time  I 
shall  be  perfect  as  Mr.  O'Neil's  beautiful  namesake, 
or  the  immortal  Siddons  herself."  And  so  saying 
the  merry  girl  left  the  room,  and  her  laugh  was  soon 
heard  on  the  lawn,  where  she  was  trying  her  swiA- 
ness  with  her  favorite  Carlo. 

"What  a  joyous  creature!  Pray  Heaven  your 
life  may  ever  pass  thus  happily,  my  dear  Mary,  my 
bright,  my  lx;auliful  cousin." 

These  words  were  uttered  by  Edward  in  a  low 
tone,  and  with  evident  emotion.  He  was  startled  by 
a  deep  sigh,  and,  on  looking  up,  saw  O'Neil  standing 
in  a  recess  near  the  window,  watching  every  move- 
ment of  the  graceful  and  light-hearted  being  who  had 
just  left  them.  He  found  by  Henr)''8  embarraseed 
manner  that  he  would  rather  not  have  been  observed, 
and  in  a  careless  tone  remarked, 

"  I  believe  we  are  to  visit  sqjme  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque places  on  the  island  to-day;  I  wonder  how 
we  shall  dispose  of  ourselves?" 

"  There  will  be  no  difficulty  about  the  arrangement, 
I  dare  say.  Mr.  Conyngham  and  Miss  Acheson  will 
drive  together.  Cousin  Edward  and  his  dear  Mary 
ride  on  horseback,  and  Mr.  O'Neil  will  take  his  place 
with  papa  and  mamma  in  the  carriage." 

These  trifling  words  were  uttered  in  a  tone  of  bit- 
terness which  confirmed  Edward  in  his  previous 
suspicions,  that  his  friend  was  fast  losing  his  heart 


with  Mary  Acheson,  but  without  noticing  his  man- 
ner, he  laughingly  said,  that  as  Mr.  O'Neil  was  the 
blotter  horseman,  ho  should  resign  to  him  the  pleasure 
of  escorting  his  gay  cousin.  Henry  felt  ashamed  of 
his  rudeness,  and  his  ingenuous  countenance  showed 
tlie  workings  of  a  mind  ill  at  ease ;  for  a  moment  he 
had  looked  upon  Edward  Ogilby  as  his  successful 
rival,  and  there  was  doubt  and  distrust  springing  up 
in  his  breast  toward  his  early  friend.  He  had  for- 
gotten their  recent  conversation,  in  which  Edward 
had  made  known  the  nature  of  his  feelings  for  his 
Cousin  Blanche,  and  his  purpose  of  quitting  his 
uncle's  house ;  he  had  forgotten  every  thing  but  his 
own  hidden  afl^ection,  which  was  hourly  gaining  new 
strength,  for  Mary,  and  which  was  jealously  watch- 
ing every  word  and  every^  look  bestowed  upon  her 
by  her  cousin.  Toward  Blanche,  Ogilby's  demeanor 
was  gentle,  respectful,  distant,  while  he  treated  her 
sister  with  all  the  frank  warm-heartedness  of  his 
ardent  nature,  and  another  moment's  reflection 
chased  the  cloud  from  Harry's  brow,  and  made  him 
feel  how  ungenerous,  and  how  unjust  were  his 
suspicions. 

Cold  and  guarded  as  was  Edward's  conduct  toward 
his  Cousin  Blanche,  there  was  one  who  discovered 
in  it  more  of  paz^sion  than  was  meant  to  meet  the 
eye,  and  lliat  one  was  Arthur  Conyngham.  We  have 
before  said  that  with  him  love  was  the  plague-spot 
in  the  heart;  he  felt  himself  unworthy  the  pure  being 
on  whom  he  had  placed  his  unhallowed  aflections, 
he  knew  that  he  v^s  indebted  to  chance  for  the  posi- 
tion he  occupied,  and  was  in  daily  dread  of  dis- 
closures being  made  which  would  unmask  his 
character,  and  lay  it  bare  in  all  its  hidden  deformity. 
At  a  fashionable  watering-place  he  had  met  .with  the* 
family  of  Mr.  Acheson,  and  timely  assistaQQ^  ^n- 
dered  to  his  eldest  daughter,  when  her  horse  had 
taken  fright,  .secured  for  him  the  gratitude  of  the 
parents,  and  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  ingra- 
tiating himself  into  the  favor  of  Blanche,  while  his 
elegant  exterior  and  fascinating  manners  completed 
his  conquest  over  a  heart  to  which  suspicion  was  a 
stranger.  Thus  situated,  it  was  no  wonder  thai  he 
dreaded  the  presence  of  one  whom  he  felt  to  be  in- 
finitely superior  to  himself  in  all  those  qualities  which 
render  a  man  worthy  of  a  woman's  idolatry.  He  saw 
that  Edward  Ogilby  possessed  in  reality  that  refine- 
ment o(  mind,  and  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  high 
sense  of  honor  which  he  only  aflectcd ;  afibcted  be- 
cause he  knew  Blanche  Acheson  would  never  be 
won  by  any  man  who  was  destitute  of  these 
qualities. 

Conyngham  was  sitting  alone  in  the-library ;  before 
him  lay  an  open  volume,  but  his  eyes  were  not  on  it ; 
his  mind  was  not  engrossed  with  its  contents,  his 
whole  air  was  gloomy  and  disturbed  as  he  muttered — 

"  And  does  he  think  to  hide  his  love  from  me  ? 
fool !  can  I  not  see  the  flush  on  his  pale  cheek  when 
Blanche  enters  ?  does  he  not  speak  to  her  in  a  lower 
and  gentler  tone  than  to  any  other  ?  does  he  not  sit 
as  if  drinking  in  her  very  breath  when  she  is  singing 
those  melodies  so  full  of  pathos  and  of  passion  ?  fool ! 
coned  fool !  if  be  dare  to  cross  my  path,  by  yon 
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heftven.  the  last  drop  of  his  tieacfaerow  beait-blood 
fbdl  be  drained  for  my  revenge !" 

**  Mr.  Ckmrn^iam — Mr.  Conyngfaam — ^where  in  tbe 
name  of  wondtn-  have  you  hid  yourvelf  ?  As  usual — 
in  the  library— drinking  from  the  pure  well  of  Eng- 
lish undefiled?  No!  as  I  live,  pouring  over  that 
&iae-bearted  sentimentalist  Rousseau!  How  can 
yon  admire  that  selfish  man  ?** 

"All  men  are  selfish,  MarVt  nor  do  I  think  the 
philosopher  of  Lauaanne  has  any  claim  to  pre-emi- 
oenoe  in  this  common  failing ;  and  even  if  he  bad, 
the  beauty  of  his  language,  the  delicious  soAness  of 
hia  pictures,  and  the  impassioned  sentiment  breath- 
ing through  every  page,  would  gain  him  favor  with 
ever>'  one  who  did  not  wit^h  to  appear  a  ^aiut.*' 

^'  I  have  no  wish  to  appear  a  $^int,  and  yet  I  think 
there  arc  few  \iTitcr5,  if  any,  \vh«.«K;  works  hare  a 
more  dangerous  tendency  than  thi^sc  of  Rouji«eau; 
the  voluptuousness  of  his  imatrery  is  veiled  under  the 
garb  of  Mfntiment.  and  the  penival  of  his  books  has 
a  most  cnervatinsr  influence  upon  the  undisciplined 
mind.  Wluit  more  bewitchinyr  picinre  of  indolence 
than  that  which  he  irives  of  himself,  Iloating  in  his 
boat  on  Lake  Lemau,  and  indulging  in  the  most 
fantastic  and  idle  reveries?  ^V'ith  what  flimsy, 
though  specioits,  st^phistry  docs  he  endeavor  to  make 
that  app«?ar  innocent,  which  the  pure  heart  instinc- 
tively shrinks  from  as  criinina!,  and — '•  Mary  inad- 
vertently raised  her  eyes  and  saw  Conynghams 
looks  riveted  on  her  face. 

*'  You  see  I  am  surprL^ed,  Miss  Acheson ;  in  tnith, 
it  never  occurred  to  me  that  *  Merrv  Marv"  rellected 
sodcfeply.  or  lectured  so  wisely;  what  think  you  of 
inditin::  another  biK»k  of  h'unilies.  n  )w  ihiit  the  good 
cM-fashioued  voiuiue  bcariu?  that  title  has  lallen  into 
disuse?" 

But  Merr>'  Mar)-  answered  not,  for  at  tliat  moment 
O'Xeil  appeared  at  the  door,  sayin?  it  was  time  to 
set  out  on  their  excursion ;  and  as  his  friend  had  con- 
trived tlijit  he  si. •  Mild  ride  by  tht^  si«le  of  Mary  on 
horsel»ack.  h'.*  hp'l  :-'ivon  his  jealousy  to  the  winds. 
and  a  rnorrier  pair  than  himself  and  his  fair  com- 
pai^on  nev«'r  enj«»yed  the  tr».>h  breeze,  and  the  brij^'ht 
Iieaven  of  a  summer's  morninir. 


CHAPTER  in. 

As  Arthur  ronyn{jh.im  sat  by  the  side  of  his  be- 
trothed, and  looked  upon  the  mild,  the  almost  angelic 
countenance,  and  saw  the  drooping  of  the  eye' id, 
and  the  soft  blib^hing  of  the  cheek,  when  he  whispered 
of  his  love;  and  as  he  thrilled  to  hear  the  low, 
tremulous  tones  which  responded  to  his  words  of 
passion,  he  thought  such  a  prize  worth  any  sacrifice. 
His  life-stream  had  hitherto  been  like  those  dark,  and 
turbid,  and  stonn-vexwl  waters  which  reflect  no 
heaven-hue  amid  their  glo(.>m.  One  star  had  at  length 
arisen,  and  he  had  worshiped — it  must  ever  shine, 
shine  for  him  alone ;  not  one  ray  must  fall  upon  an- 
other. 

Their  road  lay  for  some  distance  through  a  fine 
avenue,  skirted  by  trees  wht»se  foliage  exhibited 
every  shade  of  nature's  beautiful  green ;  and  between 
which  they  caught  glimpses  of  gardens,  and  wchanb, 


and  dwellings,  and  puture^ieUls,  and  hills  vliose 
sloping  sides  were  studded  with  the  dwarf  fir,  and 
whose  summits  were  hidden  by  a  lofty  canopy  of 
waving  branches.  A  sudden  turn  in  the  road  brought 
them  upon  the  banks  of  the  noble  Hudson,  which  at 
this  spot  was  covered  nearly  to  tbe  water's  edge  with 
a  luzoriant  growth  of  vegetation. 

The  whole  party  alighted,  uttering  rapturous  ex- 
clamations at  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  Mary 
bounded  away  to  gather  some  blue  flowers  which 
were  hanging  from  the  cleft  of  a  rock.  She  found 
the  spot  more  precipitoiB  than  she  had  su];^>osed.  and 
holding  by  the  young  trees  and  dwarf  ahrulibery 
within  her  reach,  she  crept  downward  until  the  pri» 
'w^»  gained.  To  return  was  a  matter  of  more  didh 
cuky ;  hx>king  down  the  steep  she  saw  the  rocks,  and 
the  \%-atcr  beneath  her.  and  her  head  trrew  diay— 
one  false  step  and  she  was  lost.  She  caught  at  a 
large  wild  vine,  but  it  was  deirayed,  and  »he  found  it 
giving  \^*ay  within  her  grasp— another  moment  and 
succor  would  be  of  no  avail — palsied  with  feskr,  she 
could  not  utter  a  cr)* — a  cold  tremor  shoi  through  her 
veins — her  sight  grew  dim — her  fate  seemed  inevi- 
table— at  that  instant  she  felt  a  hand  on  her  arm,  and 
heard  a  voice  whispering,  "  Miss  Acheaion,  cling  to 
me.''  It  M,-as  O'Xeil ;  he  stood  on  a  small  projeclian 
of  loose  earth,  with  his  right  hand  {^rasping  tbe 
gnarled  root  of  an  old  oak,  which  the  storms  of  cen- 
turies had  laid  bare,  and  with  his  left  supporting 
Mary. 

"  Another  step,  my  dear  Miss  Acheson,  and  there 
is  no  danger — there — lean  on  me — thiank  God,  you 
are  safe  I''  he  exclaimed,  as  Mary,  j>ale  and  trem- 
bling, clung  to  her  preserver,  **  and,- wiTuld  to 
Heaven,''  he  added  in  a  lower  tone,  *•  tlint  I  could 
always  be  near  to  shield,  and  to  save  vou  from 
danger." 

Their  eyes  met,  and  Mar\'  felt  that  those  few 
words  were  full  of  meaning.  She  answered  nc»t  his 
exclamation — she  eoh«:)od  not  his  wish — whv  then 
did  Hefiry  indulge  the  hope  that  the  beinc  dearest  on 
the  earth  'wus  not  wholly  indilTereiit  tu  hiru  ?  It  has 
l)een  said  that  I^»ve  is  blind,  and  this  is  true  in  part. 
f«)r  love  is  ol'ten  blind  to  ihe  faults  or  the  follies  ol 
the  t>bject  Ix^lovtnl,  but  there  is  no  dimness  of  vision 
when  a  l«^»k.  a  t«»uch.  an  indefinite  and  impalpable 
something  reveji's  to  us  that  a  chord  in  another's 
heart  is  beating  in  unison  with  oiur  own. 

*'  Mr.  O'Neil,  let  us  return  to  our  party,  we  have 
already  been  too  long  absent  from  them.'* 

*•  May  I  hope  that  I  have  not  oj9*ended  you,  Miss 
Acheson,  that  you  will  not  be  angr^*  with  me  ?" 

*'  How  could  I  be  angry  with  one  to  whom  I  owe 
my  life?" 

As  Mary  said  this,  in  evident  confusion,  O'Neil 
took  her  hand,  raised  it  to  his  lips,  and  breathed  a 
fervent  "God  bless  you!"  The  next  moment  Eld- 
vmrd  Ogilby  was  at  their  side;  one  glance  at  the 
happy  countenance  of  his  friend,  and  the  bliKhing 
face  of  his  cousin,  made  him  fear  that  he  was  an 
unwelcome  intruder,  but  he  was  soon  reasisured,  by 
Mary  placing  her  arm  within  his  and  relating  her 
perilous  adventure. 
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"  You  have  at  last  met  a  knight  sitns  peur^  sweet 
C02,  and  my  word  for  it  yoa  will  find  him  sans  r«- 
Tprochey''  said  Edward  aloud,  and  then  added  in  a  tone 
meant  but  for  Mary's  ear,  "  Never  glowed  a  nobler 
heart  in  any  of  God's  creatures  than  that  throbbing 
in  the  breast  of  O'Neil."  His  cousin's  face  and  neck 
were  crimsoned ;  her  hand  which  rested  on  his  arm 
trembled  slightly ;  these  were  mute  signs,  but  Edward 
knew  that  a  ^'  change  had  come  o'er  the  spirit  of  her 
dream." 

Leaving  the  seniors  of  the  party  seated  in  the 
shade,  watching  the  lazy-looking  craA  plying  their 
way  on  the  river,  and  chatting  of  old  times,  and 
other  days,  Conyngham  and  Blanche  had  strolled  in 
a  direction  opposite  to  that  taken  by  Mary,  and  stood 
looking  at  a  man  who  was  seated  on  a  pile  of  logs 
fishing.  His  dress  attracted  their  attention,  for, 
although  it  was  July,  he  wore  a  gray  frieze  coat, 
heavy  corduroy  breeches,  and  blue  woolen  stockings; 
on  his  bead  was  a  white  hat,  with  a  low  round 
crown,  and  a  broad  brim  drawn  down  so  as  to  con- 
ceal his  face.  He  repeatedly  jerked  the  line  in  an 
angry  manner,  and  repeated  something  between  a 
growl  and  an  oath  at  his  want  of  success. 

^^  You  seem  to  be  rather  unlucky  to-day,  my  good 
fellow,"  said  Conynigham,  "have  you  caught  no- 
thing this  morning?" 

"  Caught  nothin'  is  it?  no,  bad  cess  to  the  bit  of  a 
fish  there  is  in  this  river,  at  all  at  all."  These  words 
were  said  without  raising  his  head,  or  turning  toward 
the  person  who  accosted  him. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  baiting  your  hook  so 
unsuccessfully  ?" 

*'  Iver  since  six  o'clock  this  momin',  and  barrin  an 
eel  or  two  that  I  would  n't  be  bothered  keepin',  and 
threw  back  in  the  water,  I've  caught  nothin',  good 
or  bad." 

"  Have  you  been  long  in  this  country  ?" 

"  About  two  months,  and  the  curse  o'  Cromwell  on 
him  that  was  the  manes  of  my  com  in'  here." 

Conyngham  started,  his  acute  ear  had  cau^  a 
sound  not  unfamiliar  to  him,  and  he  turned  to  hasten 
away,  but  his  foot  sinking  in  a  hollow  which  had 
been  concealed  by  long  grass,  he  was  thrown  for- 
ward, and  a  scream  from  Blanche  brought  the 
stranger  to  their  side.  On  seeing  the  lady  he  raised 
his  hat,  and  displayed  a  face  of  most  sullen  and  for- 
bidding expression.  Long  carroty  locks  hung  heavily 
over  a  low  forehead  until  they  nearly  reached  a  pair 
of  shaggy  brows,  of  somewhat  lighter  hue,  which 
met  over  small  red  eyes,  that  rolled  about  with  a  look 
of  strange  wildness ;  the  lips  were  thick  and  pro- 
truding, and  exposed  a  set  of  short  uneven  teeth, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  long  familiar  with  the 
duhideen  that  was  thrust  into  the  breast  of  his  coat. 
Blanche  saw  all  this  in  far  less  time  than  we  have 
consumed  in  the  description,  and  she  involuntarily 
shuddered.  The  man  stooped  down,  raised  Conyng- 
ham, who,  from  the  position  in  which  he  had  fallen, 
was  unable  to  extricate  himself,  and  then  each  looked 
into  the  face  of  the  other;  there  seemed  to  be  the 
fascination  of  the  serpent  in  that  look,  for  neither 
spoke,  neither  moved,  Conyngham's-face  was  deadly 
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pale,  that  of  the  man  with  whom  he  stood  confronted 
was  flushed  and  livid  by  turns,  and  his  eye-balls 
teemed  to  dilate  and  glare  with  fiendish  exultation. 

"  I  swore  I  'd  track  you  out,  but  I  did  n't  think  to 
find  you  so  soon ;  I  swore  it  by  the  heaven  above  me 
and  the  hell  beneath  me,  when  I  stood  at  Phil's 
grave.'* 

"  Hold,  man — ^what  mean  you  by  speaking  thus  in 
the  presence  of  this  lady  ?  Blanche,  dearest,  let  me 
lead  you  to  yon  quiet  spot,  while  I  speak  a  moment 
to  this  strange  fellow."  Seating  her  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, he  whispered,  "  the  fellow  was  once  a  servant 
of  mine,  he  was  confined  in  a  mad-house  when  I  left 
England,  and  I  cannot  think  how  he  has  effected  his 
escape." 

"  Oh,  go  not  near  him,  Arthur,  or  at  least  let  me 
stand  beside  you." 

"  Fear  not,  my  sweet  love,  persons  like  him  are 
more  easily  subdued  by  gentleness  than  violence; 
fear  not,  I  will  be  with  you  in  a  moment." 

When  Con^-ngham  returned,  the  man  had  assumed 
a  d(^^d,  sullen  manner,  and  when  angrily  interro- 
gated with  "  What  in  the  name  of  all  that's  infernal 
brought  you  here  ?"  returned  no  answer. 

"  Do  you  dare  stand  there  and  brave  me?  answer 
me,  or  by  Heaven  I  will  throw  your  loathsome  car- 
case into  yon  river,  to  fatten  the  reptiles  you  flung 
back  into  their  native  element." 

The  man  looked  up  from  under  his  shaggy  brows, 
and,  with  a  low  chuckle  and  a  malicious  grin,  said — 

"  Sure  you  would  n't  be  afther  doin'  that  same,  to 
frighten  the  purty  lady  foment  you,  masther." 

These  words  were  uttered  in  a  quiet  manner,  but 
with  the  ironical  tone  of  one  who  knows  his  adver- 
sary is  in  his  power,  and  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  trodden  worm  may  turn  and  sting  the  foot 
that  crushed.  The  allusion  to  Blanche  restored 
Conyngham  to  himself,  and,  perceiving  that  no  ad- 
vantage was  to  be  gained  by  threats,  he  assumed  a 
lower  and  more  conciliating  tone. 

"  Mick,  my  good  fellow,  why  are  you  so  obstinate? 
You  know  that  if  you  stand  in  need  of  any  assistance 
I  am  able  and  willing  to  give  it  to  you,  and  it  was  a 
natural  question  for  me  to  ask  what  brought  you 
here?" 

"  Mr.  Ormond,  there  need  be  no  decate  betwixt  us ; 
you  know  I  'd  as  soon  believe  the  father  of  lies  him- 
self, as  believe  you ;  you  know  there  can  be  nothin' 
but  black  hatred  betwixt  us,  but  if  you  give  me  some- 
thin'  to  keep  from  dyin'  of  hunger,  may  be  I'll  say 
nothin'  to  harm  you ;"  in  an  under  tone  he  added, 
"  not  now,  but  my  time  will  come  yet,  you  black- 
hearted scoundrel." 

"  Here,  Mick,  here  is  money,"  said  Conyngham, 
thrusting  gold  into  his  hand  as  he  saw  Ogilby  and 
the  others  apfuroeching;  "meet  me  here  this  evening 
at  sundown,"  and  with  a  motion  of  the  hand  he 
waved  him  from  his  presence. 

"Where  did  you  meet  that  poor  fellow,  Mr. 
Conyngham  ?"  said  O'Neil ;  "  by  his  dress  I  knew 
him  to  be  a  countr3rman  of  mine,  and  as  he  turned 
his  head  I  thou^t  his  face  like  Mick  Cassidy's,  a 
man  that  had  once  been  a  servant  in  my  father'0 
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iDd  left  our  house  to  live  with  his  old  mother  at 
Mavmn." 

Cooyngham's  face  changed  color,  as  he  cast  a 
searching  glance  at  0*Neil's  countenance,  but  he 
probably  saw  nothing  there  to  alarm  him,  for  he  in- 
stantly replied — 

"  I  should  judge  by  his  brogue  that  he  was  from 
that  land  which  produces  *  the  finest  pisantry  in  the 
world,*  but  I  know  nothing  more  about  him.  The 
fello^  was  asking  for  charity,  that  he  might  have 
something  to  <  buy  a  bit  and  a  sup  for  Iliddy  and  six 
diilder  she  had  at  home  wid  her.' " 

"  Oh  then,"  said  O^Neil,  good  humoredly  laughing, 
"  it  cannot  be  Mick  Cassidy,  for  he  had  neither  wife 
nor  child  when  I  leA  home,  about  three  months  ago." 

When  Conyngham  rejoined  Blanche,  he  whispered, 
"  Say  nothing  about  the  man  being  mad,  love,  he  is 
more  rational  than  I  supposed  him  to  be,  and  I  con- 
cealed his  malady,  lest  he  should  be  put  in  confine- 
ment, which  I  know  would  break  the  poor  fellow's 
heart" 

'*  You  are  ever  careful  of  the  feelings  of  others, 
Arthnr,  bm  ycni  must  not  again  ramble  here  alone ;  if 
you  were  to  encounter  that  horrid-looking  man  in 
one  of  his  frenzied  moments,  I  shudder  to  think  what 
mi^  be  the  result." 

"  My  own  sweet  Blanche,  fear  not ;  before  I  kn'ew 
you  I  ^^*as  reckless  of  life,  and  plunged  into  the 
midst  of  danger,  but  now  that  a  new  existence  has 
dawned  upon  me,  that  I  have  you  to  care  for — ^to 
love  me — you  for  whom  I  would  peril  my  salvation— 
I  shrink  like  a  coward  from  every  appearance  of 
harm.  Oh  Blanche,  mine  own  Blanche!  promise  me 
that  you  will  ever  love  mc  thus  tenderly — thus  con- 
fidingly— promise  me,  dearest,  as  you  now  love  me, 
promise  tliat  you  will  continue  to  love  me  under  every 
change  of  circumstance." 

"  Why  should  you  require  such  a  promise,  Arthur, 
when  you  know — "  and  the  timid  girl  paused — 

"  When  I  know  that  you  do — that  you  ever  will 
diog  to  me  unalterably— unchangeably — is  it  not 
thus,  my  sweet  lo\'e  ?" 

He  felt  the  soft  pressure  of  the  delicate  hand ;  he 
knew  by  the  slight  quivering  of  the  frame,  and  the 
faltering  of  the  voice,  that  the  heart-pulse  was  quick- 
ened with  the  thrill  of  love.  It  'was  enough — he 
would  brave  his  fate — he  would  defy  the  demons  of 
revenge  to  wrest  the  treasure  from  his  grasp — he 
would  wed  Blanche  Acbe.son  in  spite  of  all  the  love 
of  her  cousin — in  defiance  of  all  the  spectres  of  the 
past,  which  at  times  arose  to  mock  and  torture  him. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  party  rode  home  by  a  longer  and  more  cir- 
cuitous route,  tlirough  groves  of  maple,  and  broad 
woods,  bordered  by  the  wild  laurel  and  the  sumach 
with  its  thick  clusters  of  red  berries.  They  passed 
through  a  beautiful  little  village,  with  the  spire  of  its 
neat  white  church  pointing  up  to  the  blue  sky,  be- 
yond which  are  mansions  for  the  weary  in  this  world's 
warfare,  who  lay  them  dovvii  trasting  in  the  merits 
and  the  promises  of  Him  w'lo  is  the  resurrection  and 


the  life.  What  difieient  feelings  held  sway  in  the 
breasts  of  many  of  ths  groap  as  they  alig^rted  on 
their  arrival  at  the  hoose !  Conyngham  was  moody 
and  silent ;  over  Blanche  there  haag  a  vague  pre- 
sentiment of  evil,  which  she  endeavored  to  ahake  off, 
but  the  dood  on  Arthur's  brow,  and  hie  abseooe  of 
manner,  woold  not  allow  her  to  remain  at  ease,  and 
her  conduct  took  the  color  from  his  own.  In  the 
breast  of  Edward  Ogilby  a  strange  aospician  had 
arisen  concerning  the  betrothed  of  his  cousin.  He 
had  observed  Conyngham's  manner  while  conversing 
with  Mick,  before  O'Neil  interrupted  their  discoorse; 
he  had  noticed  his  alarm  at  Harry's  recognition  ofhk 
countryman,  and,  loving  Blanche  as  he  did  with  tte 
holiest  and  purest  affection,  he  resolved,  since  riw 
could  not  be  his  own,  to  watch  over  her  destiny. 

O  love !  well  might  the  ancients  suppose  the  same 
passion  could  not  produce  such  opposite  eflecH, 
therefore  did  they  fable  two  deities  who  presided 
over  the  hearts  of  men.  One,  thou  ennoblest  beyond 
the  conunon  standard  of  humanity,  thou  makest  him 
kind,  gentle,  self-sacrificing — the  desire  for  the  hap- 
piness of  the  beloved  object  is  the  riding  motive  of 
every  action,  yea,  even  when  called  upon  to  contem- 
plate the  bliss,  which  would  havo  made  his  heaven, 
enjoyed  to  the  full  by  another. 

With  another,  thou  art  the  deadly  Upas,  over 
shadowing  the  whole  life.  Jealousy  poisons  the 
fountain  of  truth,  and  those  streams  -which  shook! 
have  been  to  the  soul  refreshing  as  rivers  ia  the 
desert,  become  bitter  as  the  waters  of  Marah,  and  ha 
would  rather  lay  the  soft,  smooth  check,  and  the  ripe, 
red  lip  in  the  oharnel-housc  with  the  worra,  than  rest 
them  for  a  moment  in  the  arms  of  a  rival. 

Not  of  this  latter  character  was  the  love  of  Ogilby. 
nor  of  O'Neil,  whose  face  was  radiant  with  smiles, 
nor  of  Mary,  as  she  bounded  up  the  steps  secretly 
exclaiming,  "  he  loves  me  I  Ae  loves  me !"  and  when 
seated  within  her  apartment,  pressing  the  blue 
tlowers  to  her  lips,  those  flowers  to  gain  which,  bat 
for  Henry,  would  have  cost  her  life,  and  w^hich  were 
now  starred  with  the  tears  gushing  from  a  young 
heart  full  of  the  soft  delirium  of  its  first  love.  Let 
not  the  reader  suppose  that  Mar)'  Acheaon  -was  too 
lightly  won.  No  plain  avowal  of  passion  Iiad  passed 
the  lips  of  O'Neil,  no  word  had  fallen  from  hers  to 
raise  a  blush  upon  the  cheek  of  virgin  modesty,  and 
yet  she  knew  that  he  loved  her,  and,  trembling  as 
the  veil  was  raised  from  her  spirit's  hidden  workings, 
she  felt  that  hencelbrth  his  love  was  to  be  her  'world 
of  happiness. 

As  the  last  glow  of  sunlight  was  fading  from  the 
heavens,  and  its  reflection  was  dying  on  the  waters, 
and  CM  the  first  star  of  eve  was  glittering  in  its  lone 
beauty,  a  figure  might  be  seen  crossing  the  main  road, 
and  leaping  a  low  stone  wall  It  glided  stealthily 
along  a  narrow  lane,  each  side  o(  which  was  shaded 
by  trees,  through  whose  branches,  swayed  by  a  light 
breeze,  fell  the  soft  beams  of  the  crescent  mooa. 
dancing  from  leaf  to  leaf,  and  sporting  on  the  green 
SAK'ard,  like  happy  childhood  playing  with  its  shadow. 
On  reaching  a  wicket-gate,  which  opened  on  an  en- 
closure where  stood  a  small  white  cottage,  the  latch 
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was  raised  without  noise,  and  the  figure  disappeared 
behind  a  clump  of  wild  shrubbery.  It  emerged  again 
at  some  distance  from  the  house,  and  pausing,  as  if 
to  ascertain  whether  it  had  escaped  observation, 
quickened  its  pace  and  was  again  lost  in  a  steep  and 
dangerous  path  which  wound  round  a  rocky  declivity; 
again  it  was  seen  swinging  lightly  from  a  young 
sapling,  whose  topmost  boughs  concealed  the  entrance 
to  the  secret  road,  and  a  few  paces  brought  it  to  the 
spot  where  Mick  Cassidy  had  sat  that  morning 
fiihing. 

"  He  is  not  here — does  he  mean  to  baulk  me?" 
said  Conyngham,  whose  stealthy  progress  we  have 
just  followed  "  The  fellow  is  a  stranger,"  he  con- 
tinued, muttering  in  a  lower  tone, "  and  accidents  will 
happen — ^what  if  he  should  miss  his  foothold  ?—<3ead 
men  tell  np  tales — ^their  lips  are  voiceless — mute- 
mute  forever — ^ha !  mutt  fortvtr?'* 

A  splash  in  the  water  beside  him — a  noise  as  of  a 
strong  man  struggling  with  the  waves,  and  the  voice 
of  Mick  crying  for  help,  roused  him ;  for  a  moment 
his  better  nature  gained  the  mastery — the  promptings 
of  humanity  urged  him  forward— the  next  instant  he 
shrunk  back,  and  held  his  breath  lest  the  drowning 
man  should  discover  him. 

"  One  more  hould  of  these  slippery  logs,  and  I  ^ 
saved  any  how,  O,  meala  murther,  but  it  *s  hard  to 
find  one's  self  gcung  down  in  a  strange  place  like 
this,  and  all  for  that  cursed — "  Mick  was  not  suflfered 
to  finish  his  sentence ;  a  hand,  with  the  strong  and 
iron  grasp  of  a  giant,  clenched  his  arm,  and  unloosed 
his  fingers  from  the  log  to  which  they  were  clinging. 

"  For  the  sake  of  jrour  sowl,  do  n't  push  me  down, 
I'm  here  to  meet  a  gintleman  who  is  to  give  me 
money,  and  you  shall  have  it  all  if->"  just  then  a 
current  of  wind  blew  off  the  hat  of  his  unknown 
adversary,  and  a  straggling  moonbeam  revealed  to 
Mick  the  features  of  Conyngham. 

*^  Is  it  you,  you  murderin'  vilian !  sure,  I  might 


have  known  that  neither  grace  nor  good  luck  could 
follow  any  one  that  touched  your  cursed  goold ;  let 
me  up,  and  I  '11  swear  niver  to  harm  a  hair  of  your 
head,  Mr.  Ormond." 

Mick  had  again  sncceeded  in  grasping  the  logs, 
when  the  same  powerful  arm  dashed  him  down, 
though  not  until  with  one  hand  he  had  caught  the 
arm  of  Conyngham. 

"  Do  you  dare  to  grapple  with  me  ?  This,  then, 
for  your  presumption" — and  a  blow  on  the  temple 
sent  the  unhappy  man,  who  was  weak  from  his 
recent  exertions,  back  into  the  water. 

"Oh— mercy — ^Mr.  Ormond — help— mercy — "  an- 
other struggle — a  smothered  cry — and  the  waves 
closed  over  the  wretched  being  who  had  so  lately 
pleaded  for  his  life. 

Conyngham  shuddered — the  memory  of  other  days, 
and  other  crimes,  swept  over  his  soul,  but  this  was 
the  first  time  that  his  own  hand  had  sent  a  fellow 
being  into  eternity,  and  the  flickering  moonlight 
thronged  the  place  with  shapes,  wild,  deformed,  and 
unearthly,  and  the  heaving  waters  repeated,  with  a 
thousand  echoes,  the  moans  of  the  murdered  man. 

Snatching  up  his  hat,  and  looking  once  more  into 
the  river,  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  all  was  over,  he 
muttered,  "  dead  men  tell  no  tales" — and  threading 
again  his  concealed  route,  soon  emerged  into  the 
highway,  and  entering  a  tavern  where  his  servant 
sat  dosing  in  the  corner  of  the  bar-room,  ordered  him 
to  get  ready  the  carriage  immediately.  The  order 
was  quickly  obeyed,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  the 
murderer  was  seated  alone  in  an  elegant  and  luxu- 
riously  furnished  apartment,  at  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  hotels  in  the  very  heart  of  the  gay  me- 
tro|x>Ua.  What  a  world  is  this  !  and  what  a  life  is 
this!  where  opposite  extremes  so  often  meet,  and 
where  the  outward  seeming  is  such  an  unfaithful 
transcript  of  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart. 

\Conclu8i(m  in  ovr  ruTt  mtmber. 


TO  LUCY  DURING  HER  ABSENCE. 


BT  AMXLIA. 


The  dew  is  on  the  blosi^rofl,  and  the  young  moon  on  the  tea, 

It  is  the  twilight  hour — the  hour  for  yon  and  m&— 

The  time  when  memory  wanders  across  life's  dreamy 

track, 
When  the  past  floats  np  before  us,  and  the  lost  oome 

stealing  back ; 
And  while  along  the  still  shore  my  lonely  footsteps  rove, 
With  the  deep  blue  far  beneath  me,  and  the  pale  bine  np 

above, 
And  with  their  uembling  footsteps  the  faint  stars  traad 

the  sea, 
I  think  upon  you,  Lucy— do  you  ever  think  of  me? 

Oh  Lucy !  in  this  sweet  hour,  when  the  stars  and  wavw 

have  met, 
And  the  full  heart  most  remembers  all  it  wishes  to  forget, 
When  the  deep  hush  of  the  twilight  seems  such  a  holy 

time, 
That  to  smile  were  almost  sinAil,  and  to  whisper  were  a 

crime. 


'Tis  sweet  along  these  dim  paths  with  lonely  steps  to 

glide. 
For  the  moon  is  in  the  far  blue,  and  the  breeze  is  at  my 

side; 
But  yet  my  heart  is  heavy,  and  my  voice  hath  lost  its  glee, 
I  am  sighing  for  yon,  Lucy— do  you  ever  sigh  for  me  ? 

Dear  Lucy  I  in  your  absence,  where'er  your  wanderings 

tend. 
You  must  keep  within  yonr  pnre  heart  a  sweet  thought 

for  your  friend. 
Till  yon  sit  once  more  in  beamy  vnthin  yonr  father's  hall. 
With  a  soft  smile  on  your  young  lip,  and  a  pleasant  word 

for  all. 
Alas !  the  breeze  is  balmy,  and  the  hashed  wave  deeply 

blue. 
And  flowers  are  in  my  pathway,  but  no  light-hearted  La ! 
Oh  the  snmmer-months  without  you  such  a  lonely  time 

will  be ! 
I  am  righing  for  yon,  Lacy— do  yoa  ever  sigh  for  me  ? 


THE    SOUL    AWAKENED. 


OR  WHICH  WILL  WIN  HIMT 


ST  FBASCn  t.  OMOOD. 


CHAPTER  I. 

lliera  bloomed  bedde  thee  forms  u  fAlr, 

lliere  mormnred  tones  m  sweet ; 
Bat  round  thu  breathed  th'  enchanted  air, 

Twas  life  end  death  to  meet ! 
And  henceforth  thoa  alcnie  wert  fair. 

And  thoogh  the  stars  had  song  for  jot, 

Thy  whi^r  only  sweet.  Bmwn. 

FnoiouB  reader !  please  shot  your  eyes  and  dream 
that  yoo  are  with  me  at  one  of  Ole  ^Ps  concerts. 
I  want  yon  to  mark  those  three  dUHngui  (I  am  so 
tired  of  that  oonyenient  word !)  girls  on  the  front  seat 
—Violet,  Blanche  and  Eleanor  Elwell ;— becaoM  that 
inteUeotnal-looking  yomig  man  behind  them  has 
fBrtad  the  decision  of  an  important  question  upon  the 
muner  in  which  they  meet  this  melodious  mirade. 
ThKj  are  all  lovely,  graceful  and  intelligent;  but 
Edgar  Stanton  is  in  search  of  a  soul,  and  he  trembles 
lett  his  choice  should  fall  upon  some  beautiful  temple, 
dfistititte  of  the  divinity  within. 

This  very  morning,  they  have  all  betrayed  their 
preference  for  him,  and  each  in  a  difl^rent  and  charac- 
teristic manner. 

Blanche,  the  romantic,  capricious,  petulant,  but 
beautiful  Blanclie — she  with  the  long  gipsy  curls  and 
white  shoulders — sung  with  her  sweet,  faltering  voice, 

Oo !  let  me  pray. 

Pray  to  forget  thee ! 
Wo  worth  the  day. 

Dear  one,  I  met  thee ! 

Ever  till  then. 

Careless  and  free,  love, 
Never  again. 

Thus  shall  I  be,  love. 

Calm  in  my  soul, 

Love  had  been  dreaming, 
Veiled  visions  stole, 

Light  round  him  gleaming. 

One  smile  alone, 

0*er  his  rest  glancing. 
One  only  tone, 

Low  and  entrancing 

Soft,  through  that  sleep, 

Thine  the  voice  breaking, 
Long  shall  I  weep, 

Weep  his  awaking. 

Weep  for  the  day. 

When  first  I  met  thee, 
Then  let  me  pray, 

Pray  to  forget  thee ! 

Eleanor— Stately   and   stame-like— she   with    the 
head,  the  cold,  bright  eyes  and  exquisitely 


chiseled  moutb— esked  which  he  thoqglit  moat  be- 
coming, the  blue  or  the  white  cashmere,  which  had 
been  sent  home  for  h«r  inspection,  and  on  his  ei- 
preasing  a  preference  for  the  white,  had  cahnly 
arranged  its  rich  folds  around  her  Juno  form,  and  re- 
quested his  attendance  in  a  walk. 

But  the  prettiest  and  most  graceful  little  toioeB  of 
interest  had  been  given  him  by  Violet — the  child 
Violet — the  simple,  earnest,  sensitive,  efiectionaiB 
girl,  who  seemed  to  look  up  to  him  with  the  tnatfid 
and  truthful  tenderness  of  a  yoimger  sister,  who  coo- 
fided  to  him  all  her  gay  and  all  her  aorrowful  emo- 
tioDS— -who  asked  his  sdvioe  about  her  studies,  aid 
made  him  tell  her  fairy  tales,  and  listened  when  he 
read— as  if  the  harps  of  Heaven  were  playing  to  her- 
and  who  would  sit  sometimes  for  hours  on  s  Utile 
cushion  at  his  feet  motionless,  ahnoaC  lireaihlesi, 
with-^hat?    Could  it  be  love? 

But  Violet  was  so  wild,  so  shy,  when  he  tried  to 
sound  the  depths'  of  her  heart,  that  he  could  not 
fathom  it.  He  could  not  tell  if  she  had  s  aoul,  that 
would  ansvrer  his,  or  if  she  were  merely  s  pretty, 
thotightlcM,  loving  child.  If  she  had  one,  where 
was  the  key  to  it  ?  Time  would  show,  and  he  would 
wait  and  watch.  Now  and  then  a  flash  from  her 
dark,  purple  eyes,  like  summer  lightning  through  a 
cloud,  told  that  the  spirit,  which  had  slimibered  since 
it  left  its  divine  home,  was  dreaming  beautiful  dreams, 
and  was  near  its  waking.  That  she  had  fancy  and 
feeling,  her  playful  wit,  her  caressing  looks  and  man- 
ners, her  pity  for  the  suflering  showed.  But  it 
more  than  fancy  and  feeling  that  he  wanted ;  it 
sympathy  with  himself  that  he  looked  for.  Tint 
virgin  soul,  when  it  did  awake  from  its  pure  and 
happy  sleep,  would  it  wake  for  kMn?  Would  it 
chord  with  kU  ?    Would 

"  the  same  toach 
Bid  the  same  fountain  tlow" 

in  both?  Would  the  same  airs  of  heaven  that  some- 
times played  over  his,  like  the  south  wind  over  an 
.£olian  harp,  bearing  on  their  wings  the  odots  of 
celestial  flowers,  the  tones  of  angel-voices,  which  he 
had  loved  "  before  his  birth  below,"  and  filling  his 
soul  with  an  intense  yearning  for  its  holier  home, 
would  they  waken  in  hers,  loo,  the  music  of  hope  and 
memory? 

Violet  had  taken  a  snow-drop  from  its  fellow- 
flower— her  bosom— and  given  it  to  him,  '*  with  a 
flitting  blush  ;'*  and  when  another  gentleman  pveseia 
complained  of  her  partiality,  instead  of  taking  one- 
from  her  own  bouquet,  she  stole  a  yellow  rose  (ran 
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her  mother's  and  presented  it  to  him,  with  an  arch 
smile,  which  he  thooght.very  provoking. 

Now  then — let  us  watch  them,  while  the  Bulbul,  as 
dear  Mrs.  Child  calls  him,  is  echoing  the  choral  hymn 
of  Nature.  That  man's  soul,  like  the  ocean-shell, 
which  has  caught  and  kept,  even  in  exile,  the  melo- 
dious murmur  of  the  waters  sweeping  for  ages 
through  its  cell,  must  have  learned  and  borne  away 
into  this  life,  from  the  shores  of  eternity,  the  music  of 
its  ever  sounding  waves. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  1  adies.  Eleanor  adjusts  her 
ruby  bracelet  and  whispers  with  the  exquisite  beside 
her;  Blanche  droops  her  graceful  head  upon  her 
hand,  and  closes  her  ey«s — she  has  lovely  long  lashes 
— in  the  most  picturesque  attitude  she  can  think  of. 
But  dear  little  Violet  heeds  neither  bracelet  nor  beau. 
Her  soul  is  awakened  by  the  magic-music  of  that 
wonderful  master  of  sound ;  for  the  first  time  it  feels 
its  immortal  wings,  and  unfolds  them,  in  tremulous 
and  timid  delight;  and  now  it  is  up  and  away  with 
that  of  tiie  Bulbui,  soaring,  "singing  at  the  gate  of 
Heaven  !"  Her  dark  eyes,  full  of  tears,  are  reading 
the  music  in  his;  but  her  first  impulse,  when  he 
pauses,  is  to  search,  with  one  eloquent  glance,  for 
sympathy  in  those  of  Stanton.  That  mutual  look 
was  enough;  it  was  the  key-note  to  the  melody 
Love  was  playing  in  their  hearts,  and  Edgar  felt 
that  their  whole  beings  harmonized  with  each  other. 

"  The  Venus  ro«c  from  out  the  deep 
Of  those  inspiring  eyes." 

CHAPTER  n. 

Still  art  thou  nil  which  thou  wort  when  a  child, 
Only  more  holy,  and  only  less  wild  I  Htrvey. 

Violet,  Blanche  and  Eleanor  had  each  a  little 
boudoir  attached  to  her  chamber,  and  the  peculiar 
taste  of  each  v^'as  in  no  way  more  characteristically 
displayed,  than  in  the  adornment  of  these  pel  rooms. 
Eleanor's  was  gay  and  elegant;  filled  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  the  richest  bijouterie,  mirrors,  curtains  of 
sea-green  and  gold,  and  sofas,  ottomans  and  cushions 
of  crimson  velvet.  The  romantic  Blanche  had 
chosen  curtains  and  furniture  of  the  palest  rose- 
colored  damask ;  covered  the  walls  with  sentimental 
second-rate  pictures,  and  the  tables  with  fiimsy  an- 
nuals and  magazines.  But  Violet's  room  was  a  little 
fairy  paradise.  The  full,  snow-white  muslin  drapery, 
gracefully  shading  the  windows,  let  in  the  sunbeams 
on  the  rich  carpet,  on  the  exquisite  miniature  groups 
o£  sculpture  in  alabaster,  the  classic  vases  filled  with 
rare  and  delicate  flowers,  and  the  few  richly  bound 
books  of  poetry,  philosophy  and  romance  which  lay 
around.  A  figure  of  Cupid  in  flight,  bearing  a  watch 
on  his  pinions,  was  the  tasteful  design  of  a  time- 
piece, singularly  in  keeping  with  the  tone  of  the 
place,  where  Love  must  have  ever  "  lent  wings  to 
Time.''  There  were  but  three  pictures,  but  they 
were  chef  d'oeuvres  of  a  master  in  the  art  One  was 
the  Virgin,  another  a  lovely  landscape,  and  the  third 
a  sleeping  child.  On  the  marble  mantel-shelf,  on 
either  side  of  the  time-piece,  were  two  lamps  of  ex- 
quisite workmanship,  in  whita  marble,  one  bcnne  by 


a  Psyche,  bending  over  her  slumbering  lover,  the 
other  by  Gulnare  at  the  couch  of  Conrad.  Three 
little  French  lounges  of  black  walnut  and  green 
velvet,  a  luxurious  arm-chair  and  an  embroidered 
cushion,  the  favorite  seat  of  Violet,  completed  the 
coup  tTctil.  And  Violet  sat  there,  the  morning  after 
the  concert,  on  that  low  cushion,  looking  as  fresh 
and  pure,  in  her  gray,  transparent  muslin  robe,  as  the 
dewy  moss-rose  on  the  stand  beside  her.  She  held 
to  her  lips  a  tiny  porcelain  vase,  beautifully  painted, 
filled  with  lilies  of  the  valley,  and  in  the  other  hand, 
which  rested  on  her  lap,  was  %n.  open  paper  con- 
taining the  following  lines. 

TO  Tire  lily's  sister. 

Tliis  mom,  when  Aurora  above  the  lake  bent,  love, 
To  tie  up  the  braids  of  her  pale,  golden  hair. 

While  the  gleam  of  her  curls,  to  its  small  ripples  lent,  love, 
Looked  just  like  a  star,  broke  and  fallen  in  there, 

Away  from  their  banquet  the  fairies  I  frightened, 
For  I  shook,  from  a  wet  spray,  a  shower-bath  of  dew ; 

And  their  luminous  winglets  all  quivered  and  lightened, 
Like  fire-flies,  round  me  as  swiftly  they  flew. 

Their  cut-diamond  dinner-set  with  them  departed ; 

But  one  painted  vase-full  of  lilies  was  left — 
Their  stateliest  treasure — forgot  when  they  started — 

I  stole  it  and  ran— oh,  forgive  me  the  theft ! 

And  take  it,  dear  maiden !  and  while  you  are  stealing 
The  sigh  that  my  fairy  bouquet  breathes  for  you, 

Remember  the  flowers  of  Fancy  and  Feeling, 
We  've  twined  in  bright  hours,  too  fleet  and  too  few ! 

Violet  wore  but  one  ornament  that  evening,  at  the 
soiree  they  gave — it  was  the  fairy  bouquet  from  the 
porcelain  vase.  "Were  the  flowers  really  enchanted  ? 
Had  they  borne  with  them,  to  her  bosom,  the  spells 
of  fairy-land?  Were  their  tiny  bells,  unheard  by  all 
but  her,  ringing  a  choral  peal  of  light  and  dainty 
music,  such  as  in  Titania's  realms  is  signal  for  the 
dance?  What  else  could  have  brought  that  divine 
rose-hue  to  her  delicate  check?  What  else  could 
have  kindled  in  those  drooping  eyes  the  light  their 
lashes  could  not  hide  I  Ah  !  it  was  love  had  charmed 
the  flowers — 't  was  he  that  rimgthe  fairy  bells !  And 
though  Eleanor  shone  like  a  star  amid  the  crowd, 
with  her  dark  hair  wreathed  with  gems,  Stanton  saw 
but  his  own  little  lily  of  the  valley — for  henceforth 
she  "alone  was  fair,"  her  "whisper  only  sweet." 
And  though  Blanche  sung,  softly  and  meltingly,  the 
following  pathetic  song — 

A  pride  I  woald  not  alter. 

Forbids  me  to  reveal, 
Howe'er  my  soul  may  falter. 

The  wretchedness  I  feel ! 

And  so,  with  idle  laughter, 

I  while  away  the  hours, 
And  weep  in  secret  after. 

O'er  memory's  buried  flowers. 

They  my  I  'm  all  too  wiM, 

They  chide  my  reckless  joy, 
They  call  me  bat  a  chiki, 
I  That  plays  with  every  toy : — 
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A  child !  thej  littl*  know 
The  wraoBn-woes  I  're  prored ; 

Too  wild !  >t  is  but  to  show 
A  MMil  by  grief  munoTed. 

And  to,  witli  seemiiig  laogliter, 
I  while  away  the  hoon, 

And  weep  a  moment  after, 
O'er  memorj'a  buried  flowers. 

Yet  I  was  once  all  i^ee,  lore, 
A  einfing  bird  in  Huing, 

M J  spirit  flattered  free,  love, 
Ob  lifh^and  sportiTe  winf . 


But  Fate  his  aiiviw 

And  brake  the  buoyant 
And  changed  to  wild  lanamit 

Thio  Boog  I  need  to  wiog. 

And  now,  with  moeUiiff  langliter, 

I  chase  the  weary  homa, 
And  weep  in  anguish  after. 

O'er  memory's  buried  Iknrevs. 

As  she  only  wept  in  «ofv^«— fnelodiotw  tean— Ibsjr 
did  not  have  tiie  eflect  intended ;  for  ere  the  moa- 
roae  faded  in  the  bower,  our  Violet  kneh  at  dieikv 
beneath  the  bridd  tmI,  with  fltantnn  at  her  mIbl 


THE    STOCKBRIDGE    BOWL. 


BT  MM.  LTDIA  H.  SIOOVEinT. 


Stockbridge  Bowl !    Hast  erer  seen  ? 

How  sweetly  pare  and  bright ! 
Its  foot  <^  stone,  and  rim  of  green 

Attract  the  traveler's  sight — 
High  set  arooug  the  breezy  hills. 

Where  spotless  marble  glows, 
And  favored  by  the  gushing  rills, 

Distilled  from  moantain-snows. 

Ton  've  seen,  perchance,  the  classic  vase 

At  Adrian's  villa  found, 
The  grape-vines  that  its  handle  chose, 

And  twine  its  brim  around, 
Bat  thousands  such  as  that  which  still 

The  Warwick  n<iblea  keep, 
Might  in  thL*  Stockbridge  Bowl  be  lost, 

Like  pebbles  in  the  deep. 

It  yields  no  sparkling  draught  of  fire 

To  mock  the  maddened  brain, 
Like  that  which  warmed  Anacreon'd  lyre 

Amid  the  Tcun  plain, 
But  freely,  with  a  right  good  will, 

Imparls  its  founTain-»tore, 
Whose  heaven-replenished  crj'stal  »!ill 

Can  wearied  toil  restore. 

Its  power  the  Indian  hunter  knew, 

And  oA  its  prnises  spoke. 
Long  ere  the  white  man's  strangeT-])lnu(:h 

These  western  valleys  broke ; 


The  panting  deer,  that  wild  with  pain 

Prom  his  purwiefs  stole, 
Inhaled  new  life  to  every  vtAn 

From  this  same  Stockbridge  Bowl. 

And  many  a  son  of  Berkshire  skies, 

Those  men  of  noUe  birth, 
nioagh  now,  perchance,  their  roofa  naty  riae 

In  far  or  foreign  earth, 
Shall  on  this  welUremembered  Taae 

With  thrilUng  bosom  gaae, 
And  o'er  iui  mirrored  surface  trace 

The  joys  of  earlier  days. 

But  one,*  who,  with  a  spirit-glanca. 

Hath  moved  her  country's  heart. 
And  bade  from  dim  oblivion's  tmnce 

Poor  Magswiska  start, 
Hath  won  a  fame,  whose  blfMsom  rare 

Shall  fear  no  blighting  sky, 
^^^l08e  lustrous  leaf  grnw  fresh  and  fair. 

Though  Stockbridge  B<»wl  be  dry. 

♦  The  Great  Pond  in  Stockbric^o,  Massachosetts,  ii  i 
singularly  beautiful  expnive  of  WTitt-r.  Its  original  Indiis 
name,  which  is  not  euphonious  ciitnigh  for  ita  quiet  km- 
linesi},  was  ()uitchusv.-luK>k.  Miss  C.  M.  Sedgwick  whtae 
birth  is  the  glory  of  that  region,  as  her  p<.*n  is  the  treaaue 
of  her  countr>',  snys  in  a  delightful  essay,  entitled  **  Berk- 
shire,'' recent!^-  published  in  "  Grahum^it  Ma^zine,"  thsi 
**the  English  equivalent  to  this  ab4>ri;*ii'ial  name.  *The 
Bowl,'  is  short,  simple,  and  perfectly  descriptive.  Ko 
bowl  was  ever  more  beautil'uUy  formed,  nor  erer,  eveais 
old  Homer's  genial  verse,  sparkled  more  iuvitiugly.'' 


WHAT    IS    LOVE    LIKE? 


BT  JOS.  W.  mCLXT. 


What  is  Love  like  ? 

Like  a  butterfly's  wing, 

When  rich  with  the  perfumes  of  early  spring. 

What  is  Love  like? 

Like  the  rosy  ray. 

That  heralds  to  life  the  blushing  day : 

Like  music  that  steals  o'er  the  mighty  deep. 

When  its  tumults  are  hashed,  and  its  billows  sleep. 


What  is  Love  like? 
Like  a  rainbow's  form. 
Decking  with  pomp  life's  passii^  atorm  :-— 
Like  the  dew-drop  that  nestles  in  fairy  bowers. 
Imbued  with  the  fragrance  and  hnea  of  floweia  :— 
Like  the  visions  of  light  and  of  glory  that  atray 
O'er  the  sools  of  the  just,  as  they  *re  p^t inr  away 
Supported  by  Faith,  to  eternal 
In  the  presence  of  God  1- 


DAVID    HUNT. 


A    STORY    OF    WESTERN    LIFE 


BT  MM.  AUX  S.  BTXPlflCKS. 


{Continued  from  page  140.) 


David  Hunt  and  his  companion  had  ridden  hard  in 
hopes  of  making  their  way  through  the  woods  before 
the  storm  came  on,  but  there  was  full  six  miles  of 
forest  cut  only  by  the  narrow  and  broken  road  through 
which  night  travelers  passed  with  some  danger  even 
in  the  best  weather.  But  they  had  scarcely  cleared  a 
third  of  their  way  when  the  rain  began  to  fall  in  great 
heavy  drops,  and  the  storm  mustered  around  them 
with  terrible  force.  The  heavy  farm-horses  which 
they  rode  stumbled  in  the  deep  ruts  and  became  al- 
most unmanageable  as  the  thunder  came  crashing 
peal  after  peal  over  head,  and  the  woods  around 
seemed  a-fire  with  lightning.  Still  the  riders  urged 
them  forward,  for  the  peril  seemed  equal  if  they  re- 
turned or  pursued  their  way  home. 

"Great  heavens!  did  you  see  that?"  exclaimed 
Shaw,  reining  in  his  horse  with  a  fum  hand  and 
pointing  in  the  direction  whence  they  had  come. 

"  I  thought  it  had  struck  somewhere,"  replied  Hunt, 
checking  his  horse  for  a  moment  and  looking  back. 
"  Ha,  it  is  the  old  tree  at  the  cross-roads.  How  the 
flames  shoot  up,  it  was  as  dry  as  tinder.  Thank 
Heaven,  while  it  burns  we  shall  have  light  enough  to 
keep  our  horses  from  breaking  their  knees  in  the  con- 
founded mud  holes. 

"Hear  that !"  exclaimed  Shaw,  and  his  face  changed 
in  the  red  light. 

"Heavens  and  earth!  it  is  upon  us — what  shall 
we  do  ?"  cried  Hunt,  wheeling  his  horse  suddenly, 
and  the  light  from  the  burning  tree  revealed  his  face 
also  white  with  terror  as  he  rode  back  a  few  paces 
and  drew  up  again,  agitated  and  irresolute. 

"  We  may  as  well  go  forward,  there  is  nothing  to 
choose.  It  will  be  upon  us  long  before  we  can  clear 
the  wood  either  way,"  shouted  Shaw,  looking  back. 

"  LfOrd  preserve  us !  it  will  be  an  awful  gust,  and 
Hannah  is  alone !" 

Hunt  spoke  loud  and  joined  Shaw  as  he  uttered 
these  words,  but  the  noise  of  the  elements  would 
have  overwhelmed  a  band  of  trumpets,  and  no  one 
heard  him.  Terrified  into  almost  supernatural  ex- 
ertion, the  two  horses  plunged  on,  stumbling,  leaping, 
and  sometimes  staggering  through  the  stonn  like 
drunken  creatures.  The  riders  spoke  to  each  other 
again  and  again,  shouted  even,  but  the  rushing  wind 
swept  away  their  voices,  and  but  for  the  quick  flashes 
of  lightning  which  every  instant  revealed  their  pallid 
faces  each  to  the  other  they  could  not  have  kept  to- 
gether. 


Still  the  terrific  storm  was  not  upon  them  in  its  full 
might.  The  thunder  boomed  and  crashed  overhead, 
the  giant  trees  were  laced  together  through  and 
through  with  fiery  lightning,  the  wind  was  strong 
and  high;  but  far  down  in  the  forest  came  a  still 
more  terrible  sound.  The  whirlwind  was  coming 
up  from  the  dark  north,  heaving  onward  with  a  fierce, 
rushing  roar,  and  crushing  down  the  mighty  forest  in 
its  path— on  and  on  it  came,  like  a  mighty  ocean  heav- 
ing loose  from  its  foundations.  And  now  it  was 
upon  them!  The  two  horses  stood  still,  quaking 
with  terror,  their  riders  cast  themselves  forward  upon 
the  shivering  beasts,  clung  to  their  dripping  necks, 
and  they  too  were  motionless. 

On  it  came,  gathering  new  strength  and  terror. 
The  hoarse  winds,  the  thunder,  and  the  noise  of^iant 
trees  uprooted  like  reeds  and  dashed  to  the  earth, 
mingled  tc^ether  and  deafened  the  very  heavens. 

The  air  was  black  with  clouds  of  mangled  foliage^ 
great  limbs  of  trees,  masses  of  loose  leaves — vines 
twisted  asunder  and  saplings  torn  up  by  the  roots 
went  rushing  by.  The  wind  now  scattered  them 
abroad — now  drove  them  together  in  masses.  The 
lightning  shot  its  fiery  tongues  through  and  through 
them,  and  the  rain  mingled  with  it  all,  not  with  the 
soA  lulling  sweetness  of  water-drops  that  fall  gently 
from  the  clouds,  but  blent  with  all  the  turbulent  el^ 
ments  that  made  the  night  horrible. 

Still  the  horses  crouched  their  limbs  together  and 
buried  their  hoofs  deep  in  the  earth,  and  the  riders 
clung  to  them  awe-stricken  and  breathless — all  at 
once  the  ground  began  to  heave  under  them.  The 
earth  was  torn  up  all  around — a  great  oak,  whose  roots 
were  tangled  under  the  soil  far  across  the  road,  fell 
crashing  close  behind  them.  The  maddened  horses 
leaped  forward — the  outer  branches  of  the  falling  tree 
almost  brushed  the  riders  from  their  seats,  and  the 
huge  trunk  fell  across  the  road  just  where  they  had 
been  an  instant  before.  The  horse  which  David 
Hunt  rode  cleared  the  tree  first,  and  was  plunging  oa 
in  the  darkness,  when  a  sharp  cry  cut  to  his  ear,  even 
through  the  storm.  Hunt  grasped  the  bridle  with 
both  his  strong  hands,  and,  putting  forth  all  his 
strength,  wheeled  his  horse  round,  for  Shaw  was  still 
behind.  A  flash  of  lighming  revealed  his  horse  with- 
out a  rider;  Shaw  was  upon  the  ground— a  black 
mass  that  might  be  a  heavy  limb  of  the  falling  tree, 
or  a  human  being  stooping  over  him,  was  betrayed 
for  an  instant  and  all  was  black  again. 
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"  Shaw,  are  you  hurt? — answer  me,  answer  if  you 
are  not  killed,"  shouted  the  former,  ho^se  with 
terror. 

He  listened — no  sound — ^nothing  but  the  fierce 
storm. 

**  Speak !  do  speak !  I  dare  not  ride  on,  the  horse 
might  tread  you  to  death  in  the  dark.  Are  you  call- 
ing out  ? — the  storm  is  so  loud  I  might  not  hear  if  you 
did — ^try,  try,  the  least  shout  will  tell  me  where  you 
are!" 

Another  flash  of  lightning  revealed  Shaw*s  horse, 
and  with  a  shout  of  joy  Hunt  saw  the  figure  of  a  man 
rise  from  the  earth  and  spring  upon  his  back.  The 
next  instant  all  was  darkness  again ;  but  Hunt  felt  the 
hofde  of  Ills  corap>aniou  pressing  close  to  his  as  the 
two  animals  urged  their  way,  breast  to  breast,  through 
the  abating  storm. 

"  Were  you  hurt  ?"  shouted  Hunt,  anxiously,  feel- 
ing in  the  dark  for  his  companion's  hand,  which  hung 
motionless  and  dripping  wet  by  his  side. 

"  No,  no,  a  limb  swept  me  from  the  saddle,  that 
was  all!" 

"  Thank  God  it  was  no  worse !"  exclaimed  Hunt, 
in  a  voice  which  bespoke  the  hearty  gratitude  which 
he  felt,  and,  wringing  the  damp  hand  which  he  had 
seized,  the  good  man  uttered  another  fervent  "  thank 
God." 

That  instant  a  glare  of  lightning  passed  over  them. 
Hunt  saw  the  face  of  his  companion,  and  his  warm 
fingers  tightened  on  the  hand  they  had  enlocked. 

"How  white — how  strange  you  look  I"  he  said, 
powerfully  agitated.  "  Shaw,  own  it,  you  are  hurt, 
I  hardly  know  you  with  Ihat  face  !" 

The  hand  which  David  held  was  wrung  harehly 
from  his  grasp,  and  the  reply  which  reached  him, 
like  all  that  had  gone  before,  was  broken  and  lialf 
drowned  by  the  storm. 

"No,  no,  it  is  only  the  lightning.  My  horse  is 
lamed  though.     You  must  break  the  way  for  us." 

As  these  words  were  uttered,  the  speaker  fell  back 
and  rode  behind  Hunt  till  a  light  gleamed  from  a 
little  window  in  the  distance,  like  a  star  braving  the 
stormy  night  to  guide  the  wanderers  home. 

"  There,  there  Hannah  is  up  and  waiting  for  us," 
cried  the  glad  father,  and,  urging  their  horses  on,  the 
travelers  dismounted  at  the  cabin  door. 

"  The  horses  have  had  a  tough  time  of  it,"  said 
Hunt,  shaking  the  water  from  his  garments;  "they 
must  be  fed  first." 

"  I  will  take  care  of  them,  go  in,  go  in,"  exclaimed 
his  companion,  holding  forth  the  bag  of  money; 
"  put  this  away — I  will  come  back  in  a  minute." 

David  took  the  money  in  one  hand  and  pulled  the 
latch  string  with  the  other;  his  companion  turned 
abruptly  when  the  light  fell  on  him  through  the  door 
and  led  the  horses  away  without  answering  Hunt, 
who  shouted  after  him  to  hurry  back,  for  Hannah  was 
waiting  with  supper  on  the  table. 

Sure  enough  supper  was  on  the  table — a  cake  of 
rich  corn-bread,  warm  from  the  fire — a  young  chicken 
nicely  broiled,  and  a  saucer  of  golden  butter  just 
from  the  chum  stood  temptingly  ready  on  the  snow- 
white  table-cloth.     There  was  pretty  Hannah,  her 


cheeks  all  rosy  with  the  heat,  pouring  a  stream  of 
sparkling  hot  water  from  the  clumsy  kettle  into  a 
little  britannia  tea-pot,  battered  with  long  use,  but 
bright  as  silver,  which  had  been  standing  on  the 
hearth  at  least  two  hours  with  the  lid  temptingly 
thrown  back  and  ready  to  receive  the  water,  that  kept 
singing  away  in  the  kettle,  at  any  moment. 

"  So  you  have  come — ^I  thought  it  was  you,**  ex- 
claimed Hannah,  closing  the  lid  of  the  tea-pot,  and 
going  up  to  her  father,  her  sweet  face  sparkling  with 
gratified  joy,  she  fiung  her  arms  around  the  old  man*s 
neck  and  kissed  his  wet  cheek. 

"Have  you  been  much  frightened,  darling?"  said 
the  old  man,  tenderly  taking  her  hand  in  bis. 

"  Oh,  yes,  very  much  till  I  heard  you  coming.  I 
was  so  afraid  that  you  would  get  hurt  in  the  woods. 
I  have  been  cr^'ing  here  all  alone  half  the  evening, 
and  yet  it  seemed  as  if  all  would  turn  out  well,  and 
so  it  has — here  you  are,  but  Isaac,  he  did  not  let  you 
come  back  alone?" 

"  Oh,  no— he  is  turning  out  the  horses — ^but  a  tree 
fell  close  by  us  and  he  got  a  fall — nothing  to  speak  of 
though,"  added  the  kind  man,  observing  that  the 
cheek  of  his  daughter  turned  pale. 

"  You  are  sure  no  one  is  hurt  ?*'  said  Hannah,  in  a 
low  voice,  winding  her  fingers  around  the  huge  hand 
which  was  clasping  them. 

"  Yes,  yes,  but  what  is  the  matter — what  ails  your 
hand  ?    You  are  not  afraid  of  a  little  water,  are  you  ?** 

Hannah  turned  to  the  light  and  looked  earnestly  at 
the  fingers  her  father  had  been  clasping;  tliey  were 
crimson  with  blood. 

"  Father,  father,  you  are  hurt,  and  will  not  tell 
me,"  she  exclaimed,  turning  toward  him  and  holding 
up  her  hand.  "  Oh,  father,  how  could  you  deny  it  ? 
See,  your  sleeve  is  spotted,  your  hand  is  wet  with  it ; 
tell  me,  tell  me,  where  are  you  hiu-t?" 

"  Hurt  I"  exclaimed  Hunt,  going  close  to  the  light, 
where  he  examined  the  sleeve  of  his  linen  coat  and 
his  crimson  hand  in  a  state  of  painful  bewilderment ; 
"  hurt !  no,  I  am  not  hurt ;  but  where  did  this  come 
from  ?" 

His  ruddy  cheek  became  a  shade  paler  as  he  shook 
the  drops  fiom  his  fingers — for  there  was  water  as 
well  as  blood  upon  his  hand — and  an  expression  of 
doubt  and  anxiety  stole  over  his  face. 

"  It  must  be  Shaw,"  he  muttered  at  length,  stealing 
a  glance  through  the  door,  as  if  anxious  for  the 
appearance  of  his  friend.  "His  arm  may  be  cut ; 
ah,  I  remember,  that  made  him  fiing  ofi'  my  hand  so 
savagely ;  well,  it  may  not  be  much  after  all  !'* 

Hannah  stood  watching  her  father  as  he  muttered 
these  words,  in  a  voice  so  subdued  that  it  scarcely 
reached  her  ear. 

"  Father,'*  she  said  at  length,  laying  her  hand  on 
his  arm,  "  tell  me,  tell  me  all !  where  is  Isaac  ?" 

"  Out  there  with  the  horses,  I  tell  you,"  replied 
Hunt,  shaking  ofi*  the  strange  feelings  produced  by 
the  blood  upon  his  hand,  and  speaking  out  with  his 
usual  frankness.  "  There,  put  away  the  money  in 
my  chest,  I  had  forgotten  it.'* 

Setting  the  bag  of  money  on  a  comer  of  the  table. 
Hunt  began  to  examine  his  garments  over  again, 
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muttering  to  himself  with  seeming  wonder  at  the 
state  they  were  in. 

Hannah  took  up  the  beg  with  a  shudder,  for  the 
canvas  had  a  red  stain  upon  it;  she  placed  it  in  the 
chest  pointed  out  by  her  father,  and  gave  him  the 
key  with  a  forced  smile,  which  looked  ghastly  on 
lips  so  pallid  as  hers  had  become. 

"  Come  now,  bustle  about  and  get  some  dry  clothes 
ready  against  Shaw  comes  in ;  he  is  dripping  wet,  I 
can  tell  you,"  said  Hunt  with  renewed  cheerfulness, 
*'  but  first  bring  me  a  basin  of  water  to  wash  my  hands. 
Where  on  earth  can  this  have  come  frcnn  ?"  he  mut* 
tered,  while  laving  his  hands  in  the  basin,  and  once 
more  his  face  took  an  anxious  expression. 

Hannah  had  already  prepared  dry  garments  both 
for  her  father  and  his  guest.  Hunt  went  into  his  own 
little  bed-room,  and  came  out  dry  and  comfortable. 
Still  Shaw  did  not  api>ear.  Hannah  seated  herself 
at  the  table,  broke  the  com  l»«ad,  and  poured  out  a 
cup  of  tea.  Hunt  took  the  cup,  set  it  down  un- 
tasted,  and,  leaning  his  elbows  on  the  table,  waited 
for  his  companion  to  come  in.  At  last  he  started  up 
and  went  to  the  door ;  a  horse  was  standing  near, 
with  a  saddle  on  and  his  bridle  dragging  along  the 
wet  grass.  It  was  his  own  horse.  The  old  man 
started  out  into  the  rain,  caught  the  horse  and  led 
him  toward  the  stable,  where  he  expected  to  find 
Shaw.  All  was  still  in  the  log  stable,  the  door  was 
open,  but  no  living  things  stirred  within.  Hunt 
shouted  aloud,  again  and  again ;  he  went  into  the 
house  for  a  lantern,  and  searched  ever}^where  for 
his  friend;  Hannah  followed  him  in  silence,  the 
tears  rolling  down  her  pale  face,  and  oppressed  with 
anxiety  such  as  had  never  filled  her  heart  before.  It 
was  all  in  vain;  no  voice  answered  the  anxious 
shout  of  David  Hunt.  Once  he  heard  something  like 
the  quick  tramp  of  a  horse  down  in  the  woods ;  the 
sound  kisted  but  an  instant,  and  both  father  and 
daughter  went  into  the  house,  filled  with  trouble  and 
consternation. 

The  whirlwind  went  by ;  the  rain  ceased,  and  the 
wind  died  moaning  amid  the  torn  foliage ;  the  moon 
came  out  in  the  firmament  once  more,  smiling,  like 
the  eye  of  an  unconscious  child,  over  the  wild  scene 
below.  It  looked  calmly  upon  the  earth,  torn  and 
ragged,  and  harrowed  up  as  it  had  been  with  the 
storm— on  the  shattered  trees — the  herbage  broken 
and  soiled,  and  heaped  together  in  ridges  on  the 
places  it  had  beautified  when  the  sun  went  down. 
Like  a  Christian  soul,  eager  to  fling  a  mantle  of 
charity  over  the  ruin  which  sin  has  made,  that  peace- 
ful moon  wove  a  veil  of  misty  silver  amid  the  de- 
vastation which,  but  for  it,  would  have  been  dreary 
indeed. 

But  there  was  one  object  lying  in  the  cart-road 
deep  in  the  forest,  which  the  pure  moonbeams  but 
rendered  more  horrible.  It  was  a  human  form,  flmig 
like  a  slaughtered  animal  across  the  trunk  of  (he  oak 
which  Hunt  had  seen  uprooted  but  an  hour  before. 
The  lax  limbs  were  entangled  in  a  bough  which  was 
broken,  bent  and  crushed  by  their  weight ;  the  face 
was  turned  upward,  white,  cold  and  ghastly,  among 
a  mass  of  leaves,  matted  together  by  the  dark  stream 
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which  trickled  heavily  down  from  the  body  upon 
them. 

There  were  none  of  those  pleasant  sounds  of  drop- 
ping water  which  would  have  followed  a  conunon 
storm  in  the  forest,  for  the  winds  had  swept  the  rain 
away  as  it  fell,  and  a  hush  like  that  of  death  was  all 
around.  But  that  small  current  of  blood,  welling 
slowly  down  over  the  drenched  hunting-frock, 
which  hung  around  the  body,  through  the  crushed 
leaves  to  the  earth,  drop  by  drop,  fell  upon  the  sweet 
air  with  sluggish  and  horrid  monotony,  still  the 
moonbeams  smiled  upon  the  scene  as  they  had  smiled 
upon  the  blossoming  turf  the  night  before. 

The  smothered  hoof-fall  of  a  horse,  smiting  his 
way  through  the  mud,  gave  another  sluggish  sound 
to  the  still  night.  It  grew  slower  and  more  laborious 
as  the  jaded  horse  drew  near,  and  stopped  altogether 
some  paces  from  the  uprooted  oak.  A  man,  whose 
thin  face  looked  sharp  and  haggard  in  the  moon- 
beams, dismounted  and  struck  a  fierce,  unsteady 
blow,  with  a  stick  he  gathered  up  from  the  wayside, 
which  sent  the  poor  animal  tearing  down  the  road. 
The  branches  of  that  fallen  oak  crashed  under  him 
as  he  rushed  through  it.  The  body  slid  downward  a 
little,  and  the  horse  plunged,  with  clanking  stirrups 
and  loose  bridle,  deep  into  the  forest.  When  this 
sound  had  entirely  died  away,  the  horseman  crept 
toward  the  oak,  softly,  as  if  he  was  afraid  of  arouung 
the  body  to  life ;  he  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor 
left,  but  with  his  face  toward  the  body,  though  his 
glittering  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  dark  trees  beyond, 
not  on  the  gloomy  object  itself. 

The  man  stooped  down  as  he  drew  near  the  tree, 
crouched  lower  and  lower  till  his  knees  sunk  in  the 
ground,  and  groped  about  in  the  mud  and  herbage,  aa 
if  in  search  of  something.  His  hand  touched  the 
blade  of  a  knife,  half-buried  in  the  earth,  he  grasped 
it  by  the  point,  sprung  to  his  feet  with  a  sharp  breath, 
and  holding  it  before  him,  clenched  eagerly  with  both 
hands,  laughed  a  horrible  choking  laugh  as  the 
blade  shook  in  the  moonlight. 

"  You  will  bear  no  evidence  against  me  now,  old 
friend,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  that  fell  upon  the  air  to 
strange  and  hoarse  that  he  started  and  looked  over 
his  shoulder,  as  if  another  man  had  spoken  his 
thoughts.  All  was  still,  but  the  murderer  had  been 
frightened  by  his  own  voice,  and  slunk  away  with 
his  face  still  turned  back  toward  the  body,  though  he 
had  never  once  looked  upon  it. 

Another  horse  was  tied  in  a  hollow,  scarcely 
twenty  paces  down  from  the  road,  through  all  the 
hurricane,  and  with  the  lightning  firing  his  eyes  he 
had  stood  without  wincing ;  but  now  that  he  saw  his 
master  coming  heavily  toward  him  he  began  to  paw 
the  mud  with  his  hoof,  and  gave  a  faint  neigh.  The 
man  parted  his  lips,  and  tried  to  check  this  mani- 
festation of  joy,  but  the  words  died  in  his  husky 
throat,  and  mounting  with  difficulty  he  rode  away, 
faint  and  wavering  to  and  fro  on  his  seat. 

CHAPTER  m. 
Three  weeks  after  the  events  related  in  oar  last 
chapter,  a  horseman  rode  slowly  through  the  clearing 
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before  David  Hunt's  cabin,  and  difflnounting  beneath 
tlie  huge  chestnut,  -which  was  yet  standing  with  its 
tnmk  cut  through  to  the  heart,  and  all  the  foliage  on 
the  upper  branches  hanging  withered  and  crisp  in 
the  morning  sunshine.  As  the  man  passed  from  under 
the  tree  his  foot  struck  something  upon  the  ground. 
It  was  David  Hunt's  axe,  rusted  and  wet  with  dew, 
which  had  been  lying  upon  the  same  spot  till  the 
grass  and  strawberry  vines  had  crept  over  and  tangled 
themselves  around  it  so  completely  that,  but  for  his 
accidental  stimible,  it  might  not  Iiave  been  discovered. 
The  man  liAed  the  axe,  examined  it  closely,  and 
muttering — 

"  There  is  nothing  here  but  rust — downright  honest 
rust" — rested  the  implement  against  the  tree  and 
moved  across  the  clearing. 

David  Hunt's  cabin  stood  desolate  and  uninhabited, 
like  a  forsaken  bird's  nest,  in  the  midst  of  its  little 
vegetable  garden — no  wreath  of  smoke  went  curling 
up  from  the  stick  chimney  in  the  quiet  morning  air, 
and,  though  it  was  near  the  breakfast  hour,  no  snowy 
napkin  streaming  from  the  window  proclaimed  the 
waiting  meal.  The  door  was  unlocked,  and  our 
horseman  had  but  to  touch  it  with  his  foot  to  gain  en- 
trance into  the  dwelling.  How  lonesome  and  n^- 
leoted  it  was!  A  few  ashes  lay  upon  the  hearth, 
caked  together  with  the  ^"ater  that  had  rained  doA^n 
the  open-mouthed  chimney ;  a  bed  stood  in  one  corner, 
made  up  neatly,  and  covered  with  a  pretty  patch- 
work quilt,  but  the  pillows  were  spotted  with  mildew, 
and  the  some  damp  mould  had  eaten  its  "wny  in  many 
a  broad  patch  over  the  glowing  colors  of  the  quilt. 
The  back  window,  close  by,  was  open,  and  a  mass 
of  morning  glory  vines  entangled  with  scarlet  runners 
in  full  flower  had  forced  their  way  through  and  crept 
along  the  wall.  They  had  twisted  themselves  around 
one  of  the  bed-posts,  and  were  cn»eping  over  the 
head-board,  where  they  hung  in  a  light  and  graceful 
wreath,  rendering  the  decay  and  stillness  around  yet 
more  melancholy  by  contrast. 

The  man  who  gazed  upon  this  scene  'wva  but  a 
backwoods  constable,  rotigh  and  uncultivated,  but 
even  he  was  utfected  by  this  picture  of  home  com- 
forts so  completely  abandoned.  He  had  come  to 
search  the  house,  but  moved  about  with  a  soft  tread, 
and  unlocked  the  cupboards  and  that  large  chest  with 
a  bunch  of  keys  which  he  took  from  his  pocket 
stealthily,  as  if  his  heart  would  not  permit  him  to 
handle  roughly  the  household  gods  of  another  man. 
He  started  up  from  his  knees  by  the  chest,  and  drop- 
ped the  garment  he  was  examining,  like  a  guilty  one, 
when  a  noise  at  the  window  disturbed  him.  It  was 
only  the  house  cat,  gaunt  and  thin  with  hunger,  who 
bad  just  come  in  from  the  woods,  and  stood  staring  at 
him  from  the  window  sill,  with  a  flying-squirrel  in 
her  jaws.  The  poor  animal  had  attained  a  fierce 
and  savage  look,  from  solitude  and  the  wild  search 
which  she  had  been  compelled  to  make  for  food,  but 
she  dropped  her  prey  and  crept  toward  the  man,  pin*- 
ring  mournfully,  and  rubbing  herself  against  his  thick 
boots. 

"  Poor  puss,  poor  puss,''  mimnured  the  man,  stoop- 
ing down  to  smooth  her  rough  coat  with  his  hand. 


But,  as  ^  she  had  not  seen  that  he  was  a  stranger 
before,  the  cat  snapped  angrily  at  his  hand,  and 
darted  away  to  the  squirrel,  which  she  seized  in  her 
mouth  and  carried  under  the  bed,  \rhere  she  re- 
mained growling  fiercely,  and  peering  at  the  stranger, 
from  under  the  valance,  with  her  round,  savage  eyes, 
as  she  devoured  her  victim. 

After  he  had  examined  every  thing  below,  the  man 
went  up  a  ladder  which  led  to  the  garret,  where  he 
continued  his  search  among  the  barrels  and  bunches 
of  dried  herbs  which  it  contained,  but  evidently  to  bo 
effect,  for  he  came  down  the  ladder  muttering — 

"  There 's  nothing  here — ^nothing  on  arth  that  can 
tell  agin  him,  and  I  'm  as  glad  (^  it  as  if  I  *d  caught  a 
bear  in  a  coon  trap.  Consam  me  if  I  can  betiere 
the  old  chap 's  guilty  arter  all !" 

With  these  words  the  constable  went  out,  closing 
the  door  carefully  after  him,  and  mounting  his  horse 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  Bend. 

Judge  Church  was  walking  up  and  down  the  Te> 
randa,  in  front  of  his  tavern,  when  the  constable 
rode  up. 

"  Well,  neighbor,  well !"  exclaimed  the  kind-hearted 
man,  "  what  news?  how  have  you  made  out  ?" 

"  Just  as  I  expected.  There 's  nothing  in  the  cabin 
bm  the  fixens  that  belong  there,  and  they  're  nigh  up(m 
spiled — for  my  part,  I  never  could  see  the  use  of  goiof 
out  there  agin." 

"Never  mind,  Johnson,  never  mind;  that  flinty 
lawyer  would  insist  on  it,  and  you  know  it  wont  do 
for  me  to  interfere.  They  mistrust  me,  I  can  see 
that — but  they  need  n't — they  need  n't !  I  alvi'sys 
liked  Hunt.  It  goes  agin  my  feelings  to  believe  him 
guilty — but  if  they  prove  it — if  he  bus  killed  that 
young  fellow  and  then  robbed  him,  I  shall  do  my  duty, 
Johnson.     I  must  do  my  duty  I" 

"And  I  must  do  mine  too,"  replied  the  constable; 
and  he  ad<led,  bending  down  nearer  to  the  judge, 
"  but  it  will  be  a  tough  job  to  tie  the  halter  round  thai 
old  man's  neck;  between  you  and  I,  judge,  when 
you  have  done  your  part  of  the  business,  and  my  turn 
comes,  there  may  be  a  log  missing  from  the  old  jail 
there!" 

A  bright  gleam  shot  to  the  judge's  eye,  but  he  shook 
his  head  reprovingly. 

"  No,  no,  Johnson,  that  will  never  do ;  law^  is  law; 
but  hu:«h,  hush — do  n't  think  of  any  tiling  of  the  kind 
yet.  We  must  do  our  duty — ^the  laws  must  be  main- 
tained, Mr.  Johnson !" 

The  judge  spoke  these  last  words  in  a  raised  voice, 
and  accompanied  with  a  warning  look,  Mrhich  the 
constable  understood,  for  just  then  William  Wheeler 
come  saimtering  round  a  comer  of  the  house,  and 
slowly  approached  them.  The  appearance  of  this 
man  had  been  much  changed  since  his  presentation 
to  the  reader ;  his  features  had  become  sharp  and  thin, 
a  restless,  anxious  expression  would  constantly  break 
over  them,  notwithstanding  the  listless  air  ^vhich  he 
always  assumed.  His  figure  had  shrunk  away  till 
the  hunting-frock,  which  he  alway's  wore,  >*«w*g 
loosely  over  it.  All  this  gave  a  neglected  look  to  h» 
whole  person,  combined,  as  it  was,  with  the  disorder 
visible  in  the  remainder  of  his 
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"  Halloa,  Wheeler,"  said  the  constable,  glancing  at 
the  young  man's  dress,  which  was  even  more  roughly 
put  on  than  it  had  been  the  day  before,  and  resting  his 
eyes  at  last  on  the  clumsy  boots,  which  gave  a  still 
more  slovenly  air  to  his  person,  "  you  are  so  much 
like  one  of  us  that  I  did  not  know  you  at  first.  Glad 
to  see  you  taking  to  the  brush  like  a  man,  at  last. 
There  was  no  living  sociable  with  a  chap  who  wore 
a  silk  handkerchief  week  days,  and  had  his  calf-skin 
boottf  blacked  every  morning.  I  tell  you  what,  it 
makes  us  plain  homespun  fellows  mistrustful." 

Wheeler  had  approached  them  with  the  heavy, 
restless  air  of  a  man  who  had  known  but  little  sleep 
for  many  nights,  but  when  Johnson  mtered  the  last 
word  he  lifted  his  eyes,  which  seemed  almost  black 
from  the  dark  shadows  around  them,  and  cast  a  keen 
glance  from  the  constable  to  the  judge. 

"  Mistrustful,"  he  said,  with  a  forced  smile,  "  mis- 
trustful of  me  ?" 

"  Not  now,  that  you  dress  like  a  man,  and  have 
given  up  pinching  your  feet  out  of  all  shape !"  replied 
the  constable.  "  But  what  have  you  done  with  the 
rigbts-and-Ief\s?  Give  them  to  old  Brown;  let  him 
hang  them  up  at  his  door  for  a  sign.  Come,  bring 
the  things  out,  and  I  '11  leave  them  as  I  go  along!" 

"  You  would  only  get  one  of  them,  at  best,"  said 
Wheeler,  with  an  unnatural  laugh.  "  The  hostler  got 
tired  of  blacking  them,  I  suppose,  though  I  paid  him 
well  enough  for  the  trouble." 

*'  So  he  rubbed  them  with  tallow  and  spoiled  the 
polish,"  cried  the  constable,  laughing. 

"  No ;  worse  than  that.  He  lost  one  boot  alto- 
gether. So  I  was  obliged  to  patronize  old  Brown," 
replied  Wheeler,  with  affected  carelessness. 

"A  cunning  fellow,  that  hostler  of  yours,"  said 
Johnson,  nodding  to  the  judge,  and  taking  up  his 
bridle. 

"  I  say,  Wheeler,"  he  added,  turning  again  to  the 
young  man,  "you  wanted  an  order  to  see  David 
Hunt,  one  day  last  week ;  I  am  going  down  to  the 
jail  now,  you  can  walk  along  and  I  will  let  you  in." 

Wheeler  hesitated  a  moment.  "  Is  his  daughter 
there  now  ?"  he  inquired. 

''  Oh  yes,  poor  gal,  she  never  leaves  the  old  man. 

*'  Well,  wait  a  moment,  and  I  will  go  with  you," 
replied  Wheeler,  turning  to  mount  the  tavern  steps. 

'*  Is  he  acquainted  with  Hunt  ?"  inquired  the  judge, 
addressing  Johnson  the  moment  Wheeler  was  out  of 
hearing. 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,"  was  the  reply,  but  "  he  is 
hand-and-glove  with  the  prosecuting  attorney,  and  it 
would  not  answer  to  refuse  him." 

"Just  so,"  said  the  judge,  rather  anxiously,  "but 
give  the  prisoner  a  hint  before  he  goes  in ;  the  fdlow 
is  silky  as  an  ear  of  green  com, but  I  don't  like  him. 
He  may  be  put  up  to  this  by  the  attorney,  and  so  take 
advantage  of  any  thing  he  can  get  out  of  poor  Hunt — 
put  the  old  man  on  his  guard — you  understand !" 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  will  see  to  it,"  replied  Johnson  hastily. 
"  Come  to  think  now,  I  may  as  well  ride  on  and  leave 
orders  for  the  jailer  to  let  him  in.  If  we  go  together 
there  will  be  no  chance  to  caution  the  old  man." 

"  Ride  on,  then,"  replied  the  judge, "  I  will  tell  him 


how  it  is !"  and  with  a  friendly  shake  of  the  hand  the 
judge  and  the  constable  separated. 

AAer  a  little  time  Wheeler  descended  from  the 
room,  where  he  had  been  arranging  his  dress,  and 
walked  hurriedly  down  the  road  toward  the  county 
jail,  which  stood  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  jail  was  built  of  logs,  and  erected  after  the 
usual  fashion  of  such  buildings,  but  the  windows 
were  heavily  grated,  and  the  huge  logs  were  bolted 
together  with  iron  bars,  which  formed  a  massive 
wall  scarcely  less  vulnerable  than  granite  itself.  The 
doors,  too,  were  knobbed  with  great  spike  nails,  and 
bolted  with  massive  bars,  just  as  they  came  from  the 
forge.  Altogether,  though  rudely  built,  the  jail  was 
not  only  strong  but  well  guarded,  and  it  must  have 
been  a  desperate  man  indeed  who  could  hope  for 
escape  when  once  inunured  within  its  rugged  walls. 

But  the  stout  fanner,  who  was  the  only  important 
prisoner  in  the  building,  had  little  thought  of  escape. 
If  the  massive  logs  could  have  crumbled  to  dust  at 
his  feet,  David  Hunt  would  not  have  fled  one  step 
from  the  captivity  in  which  his  friends  and  neighbors 
had  placed  him.  Still  imprisonment  was  a  weary  trial 
to  an  old  man  who  had  been  all  his  life  an  active  tiller 
of  the  soil — a  healthy,  enterprising,  cheerful  fsirmer. 
He  felt  restive,  and  sometimes  almost  sullen,  cooped 
up — as  he  expressed  it — like  a  barn-door  fowl  with 
its  wings  clipped ;  sometimes  he  gave  way  to  fits  of 
childlike  melancholy,  for — ^innocent  or  guilty  of  Isaac 
Shaw's  death — the  old  man  could  not  but  feel  the 
event  deeply ;  the  more  so  as  his  gentle  and  suffering 
daughter  was  always  near,  to  remind  him,  by  her 
sad  and  mournful  attempts  at  cheerfulness,  how  ter- 
ribly she  felt  the  event  which  had  rendered  her  young 
heart  desolate. 

Sometimes,  David  Hunt  would  give  way  to  fits  o{ 
sturdy  indignation  against  those  who  had  placed  him 
in  confinement,  and  again  he  would  admit,  with  sim- 
ple-hearted candor,  that  appearances  were  strong 
against  him,  and  he  could  not  blame  those  who,  on 
evidence  so  conclusive,  had  dragged  him  from  his 
quiet  home,  and  shut  him  up,  to  undergo  a  disgraceful 
trial  for  the  murder  of  a  man  whom  he  had  loved 
as  a  son. 

"I  would  not  have  cared,"  said  David  to  his 
daughter,  on  the  morning  after  Constable  Johnson 
had  been  at  the  jail  to  warn  him  of  Wheeler's  visit, 
"  I  would  not  have  cared  a  bean-stalk  about  being 
shut  up  here,  if  I  did  n't  have  to  see  every  scoundrel 
that  chooses  to  come  in  and  ask  me  impudent  ques- 
tions. It's  bad  enough  to  think  that  poor  Ike  is 
gone — don't  turn  pale,  don't  cry  so,  Hannah— you 
did  not  think  it  was  me,  if  I  did  bring  home  the 
money  with  red  hands!  You  don't— I  know  my 
own  daughter  will  never  believe  it !" 
"  "  No,  no,  my  father — ^my  dear,  good  father !  never 
think  it  again,"  exclaimed  Hannah,  winding  hor 
arms  around  the  stout  old  man  and  kissing  his  brown 
cheek,  while  she  trembled  and  wept  with  agitation. 
"But  he  is  dead— dead  and  gone— and,  oh  father, 
how  I  did  love  him !" 
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"  I  know  it,  gal,  I  know  it  well  enough,"  said  the 
prisoner,  bending  the  pale  head  of  his  child  back  be- 
tween both  his  great  hands  and  kissing  her  forehead, 
while  his  stout  form  trembled  and  tears  ran  down 
his  cheeks.  "  I  know  you  loved  him,  and  he  was  as 
good  a  fellow  as  ever  lived ;  but  if  he  is  in  Heaven, 
Hannah — and  why  not?  he  was  good  enough  to  go 
there,  though  he  was  n*t  a  member  to  any  church — 
if  Ike  Shaw  can  only  look  down  from  Heaven  now, 
he  knows  that  I  did  n't  do  it — I !  why  Hannah,  I  loved 
him  amost  as  well  as  you  did !" 

David  Hunt  sunk  down  to  a  bench,  that  ran  across 
his  prison-room,  and,  covering  his  face  with  both 
hands,  sobbed  aloud,  though  he  was  ashamed  of  his 
tears,  and  strt^led  hard  against  them.  Hannah 
crept  to  his  side,  and  bending  her  fair  head  upon  his 
breast  tried  to  comfort  him. 

"I  didn't  do  it,  Hannah — the  God  of  Heaven 
knows  I  didn't.  I'm  growing  thin.  I  look  down- 
hearted sometimes,  I  know  that — but  it  is  n't  a  guilty 
conscience.  They  may  hang  me  to-morrow,  if  they 
like,  but  I  '11  cry  out '  not  guilty'  with  my  last  breath. 
They  sha  n't  point  you  out,  Hannah,  artcr  I  'm  gone, 
and  say,  '  there  goes  the  gal  whose  father  owned  that 
he  had  killed  a  man,  just  as  they  swung  him  off.' 
They  shan't,  I  say — they  never  shall  do  that, 
Hannah!" 

And  pressing  the  poor  weeping  girl  to  his  broad 
bosom,  with  both  his  arms,  David  Hunt  swayed  to 
and  fro  on  his  seat,  protesting  that  he  was  innocent, 
and  striving  to  sooth  her  grief.  But  when  she  moved 
on  his  bosom  and  tried  to  murmur  words  of  confidence 
and  hope  through  her  tears,  he  burst  forth  again. 

**  Never  mind,  gal,  never  mind — they  may  do  it  if 
they  like — my  own  old  neicrhbors,  too— let  them  hang 
me,  let  them !  I  will  take  you  with  me.  We  will 
go  together;  for  it  would  kill  you  to  see  them  stran- 
gling your  father  like  a  dog — wouldn't  it,  Hannah? 
That  will  be  best ;  and  we  can  be  buried  in  one  spot, 
down  in  the  woods,  close  by  your  mother.  Do  n't 
take  on  so— don't  take  on,  Hannah — we  shall  find 
them  both  in  another  world!  Poor  Ike,  and  your 
mother  too ;  but  you  must  go  with  me,  Hannah,  for 
the  first  thing  that  she  will  ask  for  will  be  the  little 
gal  she  left  behind  for  me  to  take  care  of,  and  I 
sha  n't  dare  to  tell  her  that  I  've  left  you  all  alone  in 
a  world  where  an  honc^st  fellow  can  be  hung  for  no- 
thing, by  his  own  neighbors,  too !" 

"  Yes,  father,  we  will  go  together.  Neither  of  us 
have  any  thing  to  live  for  now,"  said  Hannah  Hunt, 
rising  from  her  father's  arms  far  enough  to  wind  her 
own  around  his  neck,  and  la>nng  her  pale,  wet  cheek 
feebly  down  on  his  shoulder.  "  I  am  glad,  father, 
that  you  want  me  to  go  with  you.  The  world  would 
be  so  lonesome  after — after  that." 

David  Hunt  laid  his  cheek  down  to  the  pale  face 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  began  rocking  her  in  his  arms 
again,  without  any  other  reply ;  for  tliis  rush  of  pas- 
sionate feeling  had  exhausted  even  his  great  strength. 
By  degrees  l>olh  father  and  child  became  more  caJm, 
but  David  was  still  holding  the  strengthless  girl  in  his 
arms,  when  the  prison  door  opened  and  William 
Wheeler  entered  the  room. 


David  Hunt  sprung  to  his  feet,  set  Hannah  dovn, 
and  dashing  the  tears  from  his  face  -with  an  impetuon 
motion  of  the  hand,  walked  quickly  to  the  ftulher  end 
of  his  dungeon,  where  he  turned,  like  a  stag  at  bsr. 
and  waited  in  stem  silence  for  his  visiter  to  speak. 

Almost  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  WiUim 
Wheeler  was  at  a  loss  for  vrords;  he  turned  pale, 
and  then*  the  color  burned  hotly  up  to  his  fordiead, 
but  shaking  oflT  the  fascination  -which  the  praooer'i 
eye  seemed  to  fix  upon  him,  he  moved  gently  to  the 
bench  where  Hannah  was  sitting,  and  placed  hinMif 
near  her.  Hunt  took  a  step  forward,  but  before  k 
could  do  more  his  daughter  had  leA  her  seat  andtfod 
by  his  side,  pale,  and  still  trembling,  but  widi  the 
tear  quenched  in  her  eyes. 

"  Well,  sir,  what  do  you  wruit  here?  Tins  root 
belongs  to  the  state.  If  I  were  a  free  man  it  eaU 
not  cover  us  both  half  a  minute  longer.*' 

"  I  have  come  as  a  friend ;  pray  hear  me  wi. 
patience,"  said  Wheeler,  rising  and  moving  lomrd 
the  prisoner. 

Hunt  fiung  one  powerful  arm  around  his  diiild,  ik 
motioned  Wheeler  back  with  the  other. 

"Stay  where  you  are.  Bill  Wheeler;  I  carets 
thing  about  what  place  you  stand  in,  but  my  gal,ba^ 
trembles  as  if  a  rattle-snake  were  crawling  this  vr 
keep  where  you  stand,  I  can  hear  you  well  eaoB^' 

"Why  do  you  treat  me  in  this  way?"  ad 
Wheeler,  soothingly.  "You  may  believe  it  orioL 
but  I  only  came  to  see  if  I  could  help  you.  The  trial 
comes  on  to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow !"  exclaimed  Hannah,  faintly,  «nd 
drawing  closer  to  the  old  man. 

"  The  evidence  against  him  is  enough  to  cooTia 
any  man,"  continued  Wheeler,  still  drawing  towi 
the  unfortunate  pair.  "The  people  are  exdtti 
against  you.  Hunt.  There  is  but  one  waytosaT« 
yoiu-  life — for  the  trial  once  over,  they  will  hangyoc 
at  once." 

"  But  how — how  can  he  be  saved  ?*'  cried  Hannah: 
in  a  voice  of  eager  hope,  which  overwbehned  every 
other  thought  in  her  heart. 

"  By  escape,  Hannah,  by  escape,"  replied  Wheekr, 
drawing  close  to  the  excited  girl.  "  It  w^iH  be  «st 
to  break  the  jail  if  he  has  a  friend  on  the  outside-4 
will  be  that  friend — by  to-morrow  morning  we  cu 
be  safe  in  spite  of  all  the  constables  in  the  countr}' 
I  have  money  enough  for  us  all — trust  every  thing  t«: 
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A  flash  of  joy  shot  over  the  broad  face  of  DaviJ 
Hunt  as  this  prospect  of  liberty  was  presented  before 
him,  but  it  passed  away,  and  grasping  his  child* 
hand  very  hard,  as  if  to  prevent  her  speaking,  be 
gazed  on  Wheeler's  face  earnestly  a  moment,  and 
then  said,  with  cool  composure, 

"  And  what  do  you  expect  to  gain  by  it,  if  I  should 
break  jail  ?" 

"  Nothing,  nothing,  but  your  own  good  will.  Hunt, 
and  the  kind  feelings  of  your  handsome  dacchter 
here,"  replied  Wheeler,  stammering  with  embarrass- 
ment. 

"  And  this  is  all  you  would  be  at  ?"  continued  Hunt, 
still  with  great  coolness. 
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*^  Why  Hannah  knows  how  well  I  love  her,  but 
she  does  not  know  that  I  can  take  her  down  the  river 
and  make  a  lady  of  her — ^that  I  sometimes  make 
money  enough  in  one  night  to  buy  out  your  farm 
twice  over." 

"  Oh,  how,  how  ?"  inquired  Hunt,  as  if  much  in* 
terested.  "  How  can  you  clear  so  much  money  in  a 
night? — how  can  you  make  a  lady  of  my  gal 
here?" 

*'  Why,  I  will  marry  her  the  minute  we  get  to  one 
of  the  river  towns,  and  money,  money  makes  a  lady 
where  nothing  else  can,  all  over  the  country." 

"  Just  so,"  muttered  Hunt,  grasping  his  daughter's 
hand  still  more  firmly,  as  he  felt  her  start  and  tremble. 
"  But  would  you  be  kind  to  Hannah?" 

"  She  shall  sleep  on  gold,  if  she  wishes  it,"  replied 
the  young  man,  with  flashing  eyes,  and,  emboldened 
by  the  quiet  way  in  v^ich  Hunt  seemed  to  be  drop- 
ping into  his  plans,  he  attempted  to  withdraw  I&mnah 
from  the  protecting  arm  of  her'  father,  but  Hunt  put 
a  hand  against  his  breast  and  pushed  him  back. 

"  Not  yet — she  is  not  yours  just  yet.  Look  here, 
do  you  think  that  I  murdered  the  poor  young  man  in 
cold  blood?" 

"  What  else  can  any  one  think?  He  has  disap- 
peared. His  money  was  found  in  your  chest.  What 
else  can  be  thought  ?" 

"  You  believe  this,  and  yet  will  help  the  old  mur- 
derer to  break  jail,  and  then  marry  his  daughter !" 

"  I  would  do  a  great  deal  more  than  that  for  her 
sake,"  replied  Wheeler,  casting  a  look  of  revolting 
tenderness  on  the  helpless  girl. 

"  Well  then,  let  me  tell  you.  Bill  Wheeler,  if  I  was 
the  cold-blooded  murderer  that  you  think  I  am,  I 
should  consider  my  gal  here  disgraced  by  marrying 
a  man  who  would  help  me  to  escape ;  but  I  am  no 
murderer  nor  robber,  either.  I  would  n't  run  away 
if  these  jail  doors  were  flung  wide  open,  and  a  troop 
of  horses  on  the  outside !  If  they  want  to  try  me  for 
my  life,  let  the  neighbors  do  it.  If  they  want  to  hang 
me,  let  them  do  that  too.  We  are  ready,  Hannah, 
we  are  ready,"  and,  wringing  his  daughter's  hand 
with  a  sort  of  mournful  exultation,  the  old  man 
looked  firmly  in  the  face  of  his  anxious  visiter. 
*'She  would  sooner  be  with  her  old  father  on  the 
gallows  than  your  wife.  Would  n't  you,  Hannah  ?" 
continued  the  firm  old  man,  folding  the  poor  girl  in 
his  arms. 

Wheeler  began  to  expostulate  again,  but  the 
prisoner  cut  him  short. 

"It's  of  no  use,  I  tell  you,  I  am  determined  to 
stand  trial.  I  'm  not  guilty,  and  I  wont  sneak  away 
as  if  I  was." 

"  But  they  will  hang  you.    Even  Judge  Church  is 


turning  against  you  now,"  persisted  the  young  man, 
becoming  more  and  more  anxious. 

"  Well,  let  him,"  cried  Hunt,  in  a  broken  voice 
and  dashing  a  tear  from  his  rough  cheek;  "I  shouldn't 
have  believed  it  of  him,  though !" 

Wheeler  was  about  to  urge  his  purpose  still  farther, 
but  that  moment  the  jail  door  was  swung  open,  and 
our  old  friend,  the  blacksmith,  came  in.  He  cast  a 
sharp  glance  at  Wheeler  as  he  entered,  and  shook 
Hunt  warmly  by  the  hand. 

"  Well,  I  have  just  seen  the  judge,  and  he  says 
your  trial  will  sartinly  come  on  to-morrow!"  ex- 
claimed the  good  man,  with  a  degree  of  cheerfulness 
which  seemed  renlarkable  under  the  circumstances. 
**  They  are  all  ready.  The  attorney  has  got  evidence 
enough  to  hang  fiAy  men ;  the  whole,  would  be  com- 
plete as  a  nailed  horse-shoe  if  they  could  only  find 
the  body.  It 's  a  pity  they  can't  find  the  body  though, 
is  n't  it?" 

Hunt  shook  his  head  and  muttered,  "It  is  strange." 

"  Got  any  lawyer  fee'd  yet  ?"  inquired  the  smith. 

"  No,"  replied  Hunt.  "  I  have  no  money — besides, 
what  could  a  lawyer  do  for  me?" 

"  True  enough,  true  enough,"  rejoined  the  smith, 
folding  his  dusty  arms  and  laughing.  "  I  will  be  your 
lawyer.  "  What  do  you  say,  Hannah,  shall  I  be  his 
lawyer  ?" 

"  You  have  always  been  a  good  friend,"  said  the 
young  girl,  smiling  faintly  through  her  tears;  "you 
have  brought  us  our  meals,  and  tried  to  cheer  him  up 
every  day.  No  one  has  ever  given  us  any  hope  but 
you." 

"  Yes,  yes,  depend  on  it,  the  truth  will  come  out  at 
last — such  things  always  do  one  time  or  another." 

The  blacksmith  tiuned  half  round  as  he  uttered 
these  words,  and  cast  a  keen  glance  from  under  his 
heavy  eyebrows  at  Wheeler,  who  still  lingered  in 
the  room. 

The  young  man  turned  a  little  pale,  but  he  tried  to 
smile  and  muttered,  in  the  low,  silky  voice  which  he 
could  so  well  assume, 

"  Certainly,  the  truth  always  makes  itself  known 
at  last." 

"  Well,"  continued  the  smith,  wiping  his  hand  on 
the  leather  apron  which  he  always  wore,  and  patting 
Hannah  kindly  on  the  head  before  he  took  leave  of 
Hunt,  "  keep  up  your  spirits,  both  of  you,  that  is  half 
the  battle.  I  have  leA  some  provisions  with  the 
jailer ;  do  n't  let  the  thoughts  of  to-morrow  spoil  your 
appetite.    Come,  Wheeler,  are  you  going  my  way?" 

Wheeler  hesitated  and  looked  anxiously  toward  the 
prisoner,  but  meeting  no  encouragement  to  remain, 
he  followed  the  smith  out  with  evident  reluctance. 

[2b  be  continued. 


BRAYING. 


BT  G2IOMAK. 


HsASiNO  a  great  stomp  orator  one  day. 
Who  roared  like  Stentor,  yet  did  nothiiig  say, 
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Jock  laughing  cried,  "  This  all  belief  surpasses, 
We  've  braying  men,  as  well  as  braying  m«««  '" 


JAEL    AND    SISERA. 


BT  BnaiT  W.  BimBIBT,  AVTHOK  OF  **  TBS  DAITOBTn  OF  7AIBU0,*'  "  THX  SSATH  OP  tAMPSOST,'*  ETC. 


Ano  Israel  again  before  the  I>r>rd 

Did  evil ;  that  he  sold  them  to  the  hand 

Of  him  who  reigned  in  Hazor,  Canaan's  king ; 

And  Sisera,  the  captain  of  his  host, 

Which  lay  with  all  his  might  of  barbed  horse, 

Footmen,  and  bows,  and  iron  chariots  hung 

On  scythed  axles,  thrice  three  hundred  strung, 

In  Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles.— 

Loud  and  long 
Went  np  the  clamorons  and  plaintive  cry 
Of  the  people,  to  their  God,  for  twenty  years 
Scourged  by  the  heathen  grievously. 

But  now 
Was  Deborah,  a  prophetess,  the  wife 
Of  Lapidoth,  who  judged  Israel, 
Dwelling  beneath  the  palm-Uee's  shade,  which  grew 
Alone  nigh  Ramah,  half  way  to  Bethel, 
In  Ephraim's  Mount ;  and  all  the  people  came 
To  her  for  judgment ;  and  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 
The  God  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  spoke 
Out  of  her  lips  his  oracles  sublime. 
True  and  eternal !  that  she  sent  and  called 
From  Kedesh-Naphtali  Abinoam's  son, 
Barak— and  said  imto  him — 

"  Go,  and  draw 
Toward  Mount  Tabor ! — ^Hath  not  the  Lord  God 
Of  Israel  commanded — '  Go  and  take 
Ten  thousand  men — ten  thousand  uf  the  Tribes 
of  Naphtali  and  Zebulun,  and  I 
Will  draw  unto  thee,  to  the  river's  brink. 
The  river  Kishon,  Sisera  and  his  host. 
His  chariots  and  his  multitudes,  to  be 
A  spoil  into  thine  hand  V  " 

And  Barak  said — 
"  If  thorn  will  go  with  me,  then  will  I  go — 
But  if  thou  wilt  not,  neither  then  will  I." 

And  she  replied — '*  Surely  I  go  with  thee— 
But  for  this  journey,  that  thou  takest,  lo ! 
Its  glory  shall  not  be  to  thee ;  nor  thine 
Its  honor,  who  hast  doubted !  for  the  liord 
Into  a  woman's  hand  shall  sell  the  might 
OfSiseru." 

And  Deborah  arose, 
And  Barak !  and  he  summoned  to  Kedesh 
Ten  thousand  men ! — and  Zebulun  went  up 
And  Naphtuli,  ten  thousand  men  of  war ! — 
Thy  princes,  Issachar,  were  in  the  field 
With  Deborah,  all-armed,  with  shields  of  broM 
And  brazen  casques,  and  on  their  banners  broad 
A  bounding  stag  for  Issachar ! — On  foot 
Went  Issachar,  with  Barak — all  on  foot 
Into  the  valley ! 

Reuben  was  afar. 
Abiding  in  the  sheep-folds,  pleased  to  hear 
The  bleating  of  the  flocks,  the  pastoral  reed, 
The  songs  of  tuneful  damsels  in  the  shade, 
But  deaf  to  the  clear  trumpet ! — 

Gilead  lay 
Safe  bejrond  Jordan ! — and  his  guarded  ships 


Held  Dan  in  shameful  peace ! — and,  miles  aloof, 
On  the  seashore  sat  Asher,  at  his  eajae. 
Abiding  in  his  breaches ! 

But  not  so 
Did  2«^ulun  or  Naphtali — not  so ! 
They  were  a  people  on  that  fearful  day 
Who  jeoparded  their  lives  unto  the  death 
In  the  high  places  of  the  field. 

The  kings 
Came  down  and  fought !  the  kings  of  Canaan  fouf  hi 
In  Taanach,  beside  M^ddo's  wave  ! 
They  fought— on  earth,  they  foaght^-and  took  no  gu 
Of  money  I — 

Yea !  they  fought  from  heaven !    The  Km 
Fought  in  their  courses  against  Sisera ! 
And  the  Lord  smote  him  before  Barak — him 
And  all  hb  host,  and  all  his  cars  of  steel, 
With  the  sword's  edge !    The  River  Kishon  swept 
Their  mighty  ones  away — that  river  old. 
The  River  Kishon !— there  their  horses'  hoofs 
Were  broken  by  their  prancings,  that  they  fled— 
With  fiery  Barak  ihiuidering  on  their  rear, 
Crushing  their  chariots,  trampling  do'wn  their  streitf^ 
Riders  and  horses,  in  his  hot  pursuit, 
To  Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles !  with  the  sword 
Smiting  relentless,  till  of  all  the  host 
No  man  was  left  alive,  but  he  alone, 
Their  leoder !    For  he  'lighted  down,  and  fled, 
Leaving  his  chariot  broken  <m  the  way, 
And  his  proud  steeds,  that  wont  their  lord  to  greet 
With  ear  erect,  and  shrill  triumphant  joy 
Of  tremulous  neighings,  soiled  with  dust  and  gore, 
Crest-fallen  and  subdued,  and  ne'er  again 
With  toss  and  tramp  to  hail  the  vrelcome  step 
Of  him  who  fed  them ! 

On  his  feet  he  fled. 
Toward  Jael's  tent,  Heber  the  Keiiite's  wife, 
Which  pitched  his  tent  nigh  Kedesh  in  the  plain 
Of  Zaanaim — for  there  was  peace  of  old 
Between  the  King  of  Hazor  and  the  House 
Of  lleber ! 

And  the  woman  saw  him  come. 
Fleeing,  bareheaded  in  the  scorching  noon, 
Gory,  and  grim  with  dust,  and  spent  with  toil ; 
And  cried  unto  him — 

"  Turn,  my  lord !  torn  in 
Unto  thy  servant  and  fear  not !" 

And  he 
Was  very  weary;  and  his  spirit  -was  sick. 
And  his  heart  fainting — so  he  entered  in 
Into  the  tent,  and  laid  him  sadly  dowii, 
Trusting  in  her !    And  o'er  his  arms  of  price 
She  spread  a  mantle,  us  he  lay  at  length 
Painfully  breathing. 

And  he  said  to  her 

"  Give  me,  I  pray  thee  now,  that  I  may  drink, 
A  little  water." 

And  she  gave  him  milk. 
Opening  a  leathern  bottle ;  and  he  drank 
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A  deep,  deep  drau|fht,  for  be  wm  sore  athirtt, 
Ajid  nigh  to  fainting. 

And  be  laid  him  down, 
And  thanked  her,  and  besought  her — 

*<  Stand  awhile 
In  the  tent  door,  and  when  they  come  and  ask 
Is  any  one  within,  see  thou  say  <  no !'  *' 

And  Heber's  wife  arose,  and  stood  awhile 
Silently  watching,  till  the  rise  and  fall 
Of  the  dark  mantle,  r^nlar  and  calm. 
And  the  soft  placid  murmur  of  his  breath 
Told  that  he  slept— 

Then  stretched  she  out  her  hand, 
And  took  a  nail  of  the  tent ;  and,  in  her  left, 
A  workman's  iron  hammer !— and  knelt  down, 
Pale,  but  exceeding  beautiful,  yet  stern 
In  her  exceeding  beauty,  at  his  side. 
There  was  a  wild  light  in  her  large  dark  eye, 
Aiid  on  her  soft  red  lips  a  fearful  smile, 
A  curl  in  her  proud  nostril — terrible. 
Unwomanly,  unnatural  .'—She  knelt, 
And  listened  with  her  ear  beside  his  lip ! — 
SoA  as  a  child  he  slept ! — his  fair  broad  brow^ 
Whereon  of  late  the  beaded  sweat-drops  stood, 
Troubled,  and  ominous  of  strife  within — 
Calm  as  the  river's  breast ;  when,  far  below 
The  thundering  cataract,  it  sinks  to  rest. 
Aweary  of  convulsion ! — ^His  firm  lipa, 
Parted  a  little,  glittered  with  a  smile, 
Full  of  mild  meaning  ,*  and  anon  a  sound 
Came  feebly  murmured  forth — ^that  woman's  name, 
Coupled  with  epithets  of  love  .'—who  knelt, 
With  murder  glaring  from  her  wolfish  eye, 
And  the  steel  ready  in  her  delicate  hand, 
Athirst  to  slay. 

She  tarried  not  for  that ! 
But  set  the  nail's  keen  point  against  his  brow 
Softly,  and  raised  the  hammer  head  on  high, 
And  smote ! — smote  once  .'—and  through  it  went,  and 

through, 
Piercing  the  groimd  beneath  him !— needed  not 
A  second! 


At  her  feet  he  bowed  him,  and 
Lay  downr— and  fell— and,  where  he  bowed,  he  died ! 
One  strong,  short  spasm  fluttered  through  his  frame- 
Proud  frame,  that  had  defied  a  banded  host— 
Prostrate  before  a  woman— all  was  calm ! 
One  sharp  sigh  struggled  through  his  lips,  and  all 
Was  silent! 

Long  his  mother  watched  on  high ! 
Long  looked  she  from  her  window,  and  cried  out 
From  the  tall  lattice— "  Wherefore  tarry  they. 
His  chariot  wheels? — and  why  be  they  so  long, 
His  iron  cars,  in  coming  ?" 

And  her  dames 
Made  answer — ^yea !  she  answered  to  herself— 
"  Have  they  not  sped  ? — have  they  not  gained  a  prey? 
And  have  they  not  divided  ? — ^to  each  man 
A  blooming  damsel,  lovely  as  the  mom, 
And  two  to  Sisera?— and  glorious  spoil 
Of  divers  colors,  vestures  wrought  about 
In  needle- work,  fit  for  the  necks  of  who 
Fight  valiantly,  and  make  their  foes  their  prey  ?" 

But  he  came  not !  nor  yet  his  cars  of  steel ! 
Nor  brought  they  damsels,  or  the  broidered  wealth 
Of  raiments,  who  lay  swart  with  blood  and  dust, 
P&rched  by  the  sun,  and  torn  by  teeth  obscene 
Of  the  wild  dog,  and  beak  of  carrion  fowl, 
Or  weltering,  tost  on  the  ensanguined  tide 
Of  Kishon,  that  old  river ! 

But  he  lay — 
The  spoiled  and  not  the  spoiler ! — but  he  fell 
Ignobly  slaughtered  by  a  woman's  hand ! 

So  let  thine  enemies  all  perish.  Lord ; 
But  those  who  love  thee,  let  them  still  increase 
All-glorious  as  the  sun,  when  in  his  might 
He  goeth  forth ! 

And  blessed  be  Heber's  wife, 
The  Kivite,  above  women ! — yea !  above 
All  women  in  the  tent !    For  though  her  deed 
Seem  harsh  to  human  eyes,  bloody  and  bold, 
The  Lord  it  was  who  on^red  it,  and  Hx 
Exn  not — nor  they  who  do  his  bidding  straight 
In  innocent  obedience,  free  from  hate ! 

Jtn)OBs,  chap.  iv. — ^v. 
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PULASKI    MONUMENT— CHRIST    CHURCH— S  A  V  A  NN  AH 


One  of  the  most  beautiful  squares  in  the  city  of 
Savaunah,  Geor^,  is  that  known  as  "  Monument 
Square,"  situated  a  few  yards  from  Bay  street  and 
the  Exchange.  In  the  centre  of  this  square  stands  a 
Doric  Obelisk,  erec^  by  the  citizens  of  Savuimah 
to  the  memories  of  Greene  and  Pulaski,  the  comer 
stone  of  which  was  laid  by  General  Lafayette,  during 
his  visit  in  1825.  It  is  a  marble  monument,  fifly-three 
feet  in  height.  The  base  of  the  pedestal  is  ten  feet 
four  inches,  by  six  feet  eight  inches,  and  its  height 
about  twelve  feet.  The  needle  which  surmounts  the 
pedestal  is  thirty-seven  feet  in  height  The  mont^ 
ment  is  built  upon  a  phitform  of  granite,  three  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  the  whole  is  enclosed  by  a 
cast-iron  railing. 


To  the  east  of  the  monument  may  be  seen  *'  Christ 
Church,"  a  newly  erected  edifice.  The  order  of 
architectiue  adopted  in  this  building  is  the  Grecian 
Ionic,  of  the  age  of  Pericles.  Throughout  the  exte- 
rior the  example  followed  is,  so  far  as  the  material 
used  would  permit,  that  of  the  double  temple  of 
Minerva  Pallas  and  Erectheus,  in  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens.  In  the  interior,  the  proportions  of  the  temple 
of  the  Ilissus  have  been  adopted.  The  first  temple 
stands  unrivaled  for  the  lightness  and  grace  of  its 
columns  and  the  delicate  elegance  of  its  ornaments, 
and  the  latter  is  much  celebrated  for  its  chaste  sim- 
plicity. The  three  are  confessedly  among  the  moat 
beautiful  Ionic  specimens  that  hare  come  down  to 
i»  of  the  exquisitely  refined  taste  of  the  Athenians. 


THE    RECRUITIXG    CAPTAIN. 


AX    IXCIDEXT    OF    177«. 


ijjChxmxz  cm.  rmm  a^LT*  or 


Sottu/htt.—A  CoJwfEau^  im  P'nladei/kia 
FlXTiorstotike  BcrrotatioDaiT  < 


the 


llieatre  of  the  vc^^u^tes  d 

L-parti«» — f  .-loved  each  ocber  vi'i;  aaaba^fd 
To  tka  8«T  citT  vere  azncted  duat  ifVrm 
fiMiflins  .irom  ad'jo  jimz  uti  eren  rea-:«e  d.d£r.cB*.; 
wlock.  mingling  w-^  like  h:£S^a  cjm»  <a  re&^deBLArr 
orcAXed  a  society  loe^Tajed. «:«  lise  Amen- 
ooBtiBCBL  for  br^liancv  and  irniwiiw  .'it.  Witb- 
CM  kiAf.  or  ooorc  to^re  a  toae  to  raawier*  and  fo- 
cial  ialcrcoane.  it  mic3:i  9«der.  perliap».  in  cocnpari- 
warn  vith  tbe  hen  ftxrstxx  cf  Lcod-.-u  cr  I^n» :  but 
with  Dobtiii.  Ha2«l<='zi^  cr  ccher  Ecrcpean  cities, 
soiilaHy  circxaustanced.  ia  iviuch  tbe  frxx<t».<Atal 
and  coinnkerc:aI  were  !be  hj^rie*:  cLafi«es.  tbe  parallel 
woDJd  resaA  -jx  farc-f  ci  Pr  aiii^i-pLia.  Ii  maM  n«:<  be 
ooBoeaJed.  hoverer.  tbat.  be«-.<ie»  tbe  Liztk-tooed  dis- 
sipatiofi.  to  vh.<.h  we  have  pn:nxed  tbe  epitbef 
"  geuee;."  iber*  ma  a  stronr  CTjrren:  cf  !oc««.  cc*i- 
TiTia!  saycfy.  wfc.:<se  bain!*  were  !•>?  o-.:f«^Ji:<He. 
tbe  gatt-c^-'jil/.e.  &r:*i  'Z^Ikt  q'x^r.  MiKe  re<-xt.«.  A: 
ball,  or  ci.ncert.  a  ra.'aat  was  :Li?ed  eTjw:i«,i  :o  tie 
peril  ot'br-rh:  ev»:^:  iy2  where  uie  fair  *<rx  p.-«*:J«;Ti. 
rekned  decwr^r.  ar.'i  zenr-e  rr.axi^ers.  aci  •j>e  ".■s*  -x" 
a  heart  wa£  q4.<(  a  :'atal  d^^a^ser.  Bui  in  raxutj^ 
wfaere  men  c^lv  conrrerared — at  it^e  rarr.  n«--uh'.e.  to 
whicb  dusbed  aaJ  exo.ted  v  .-iiti  :  >>  •.-cten  vo.untarily 
rcMined.  or  were  e::t.crd.  tbe  ivm^r  was  imminent; 
tbe  consequences  d.-«a^tr«:<u«. 

One  mom.  of  tise  primary  \-ear  of  independence. 
Cbarle«  Harri*.  a  y'>*Jir  n-an  well  known  m  tbe 
fa»h:onab!e  c  ircle*.  entered  a  o :  ^?e-bv-J5e.  t'l-e-juenteJ 
by  his  own  parti-.ilar  set.  where  Ia«t  nirhls  adren- 
tiire»  were  di9Ci;-f«ed.  new  enracemeni»  formed. 
The  recent  acqu>;t;-xi  iA  a  considerable  lecacy  put 
him  in  excellent  «>p.r:t5.  and  be  looked  around  for  a 
companion  in  wb<j«e  society  be  mxbt  vent  tbe  ex- 
oberance  of  hi*  tc^'.intp*'.  The  only  coesl.  for  it  was 
•a  early  hour.  wa»  srtinsr  in  tbe  darkest  comer  of  tbe 
room,  in  a  box  almost  hidden  from  view,  his  tace 
bmicd  in  his  band<.  wi±  bead  reclining  over  tbe 
table. 

*•  It  i»— it  must  be  be — Mark  Stanley !  Why,  cap- 
laia,  how  is  this  ?— dead-beat,  and  tbe  dock  says  ten 
minntes  to  eleven '."  exclaimed  Harris,  sittmg  down 
oppotJte  hi*  acquaintance.  Tbe  latter  lifted  up  his 
head,  and  d»p:ayed.  lo  tbe  surprue  of  Charles,  not 
tbe  expected.  uhoU  tokens  of  a  night's  debauch,  but 
traces  oi'  deep  mental  distress. 

••  Come,  ding  »orrow  to  the  winds  !* *  cried  Harris, 


codA 
■oc  bear  with,  or  sywipa&xBe  in.  the  grief  of  othcA 

-I  haw  batd  of  fmmr  b^ypiacM,  Caries.''  mid 
aao.  "and  I  wiahjoa  joy.  aad.  if  you  vi3 
rc>^  mormiBg.'  and  be  noae  to 

"B(2  I  woof  penaif.'*  replied  Haniii 

::y  nnaxie  hs  sesaL  ^  I  miBt  cbsse  away  thcue 
two  deep,  or.y  lines  whfdi  croas  yoar  forehead:  hi 
&ft  I«(  me  feet  the  po^ae — I  meaa,  hear  yoor  story.' 

Mark  Stanley  bad  a  story  to  tgH.  and  laxfaer  a  di^ 
!=al  c<oe:  fautarg-tetas  cnmmwwiairao  mnchcffca 
history  as  was  already  baowa  to  h»  friend.  He  an 
a  s^y.^wy  ycoag  maa.  of  good  ooaaectioBs.  faiAaanov 
inoocae.  stodying.  or  rather  prctendinK  lo  stody.  tk 
law.  bfX.  nc-re  intest  oa  makinr  hiwwrif  agirr  aWf  » 
tbe  gay  circle  of  whkii  he  was  a  brighK  aciaiiHariia. 
Vr-ih  l:v«iy  parts,  reccatire  memorr.  and  qaatk 
imaginatiwo.  it  was  fondlT  hoped  by  hcs  rdaxires,  ol 
wbom  be  was  depeadent  for  «u|jporl  daring  Ae 
(x^cse  c<f  stnd\-.  that,  spite  of  lore  cf  disaipaxsoa.  aid 
disinc Ta'ca  to  severe  study,  he  would  yet  make  i 
tr^re  :::  L:*  pr.  fe«*;  .-n  by  lorce  of  natnrai  a'^^r^ 

la  rvp.T  t.*  tbe  inquiry  oi"  Cfaarica  Harris,  be  It 
dented.  :n  de^j^ndin^  Iang*jacte.  neglect  of  law- 
sttiLes.  6cbt  inoirred.  character  for  distsipattoa.  and 
^y  Lib.*.s.  :>:o  far  rone  to  be  restored.  repoiaticB 
tainted  wiii  bad  c^-r. 

Harr.s  «ziilec.    He  knew  tbe  evil  moss  be  specii! 

.  wbicfi  awoke  n&corw  so  eany  in  tbe  da  v.    Geneni 

complaint  c-C  his  own  bad  habits  w^as  an  oid  tale  wiiii 

Mark.    I:  was  c^eerved  by  fnends.  at  tbeir  convivial 

bachelor  suppers,  where  tbe  giass   circulated  evw 

more  than  freely,  that  a:  a  particular  stage  of  debauch, 

wLich  the  French  fo-wj  ricisfts  express  by  tbe  term 

eT^t  Jr*.x  n'H4.  previous  lo  cv'knfinned.  o*  dbeoluie, 

:  intoxication,  :t  was  tbe  fashion  for  3Iark  to  iihHc* 

,  in  lachrymose  lamentaL:oas. 


*•  You  wiT'jld  make  any  ooe  believe.  Mark,"  said 
Harris,  "  a*  the  thought  were  not  hplied  in  your  cold, 
cheerless  face,  that  you  bad  been  turning  dav  mM> 
nxhL  But  there  is  a  remedy  for  tbe  evils  which  \tM 
complam  of.  which  I  will  propound  in  three  seniea* 
tious  bieviiies — resmne  law-studies — retrench  ex- 
peases — avoid  dtseipation.** 

"  A^liere  will  be  scope  for  a  practitiooerf"  iffepj 
Mark,  **  if  Coogzess  be  driven  £nocn  Philadephia? 
Who  '11  want  law  when  tbe  country "-«  overrun  by  tbe 
British  r 

"  And  tbe  man  who  asks  that  silly  questioa,**  ia> 
marked  Cbaries  Harris,  with  a  satirical  smile.  **  is  a 
dashing  captain  of  mlantry,  of  the  newly  raised  third 
battalion  of  tbe   continental   aimv!      Go 
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recruits,  join  the  camp— you  are  already  a  la^sgard, 
and  it  is  talked  of— win  renown,  and  your  character 
for  dissipation  will  be  soon  forgot." 

Mark  attempted  to  smile,  but  it  was  a  vain  effort. 
He  dare  not  trust  utterance  with  a  reply,  and  to  hide 
the  tears  which  he  could  scarcely  restrain,  made  a 
second  movement  to  leave  the  coffee-house. 

"  I  think  you  can  trust  me,  Mark,  if  you  can  trust 
any  of  your  friends."  exclaimed  Harris,  whose  sym- 
pathies began  to  be  excited  by  the  other's  distress; 
"  sit  down — if  only  for  two  minutes — perhaps  I  can 
aid  you.  Is  there  aught  wrong  between  you  and 
Miss  Stanhope,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  between  you 
and  her  father?" 

Young  Stanley  admitted  that  he  had  been  that 
morning  forbidden  the  house  by  Mr.  Stanhope,  through 
rumors — too  true — of  heavy  sums  lost,  or  squandered 
a  few  evenings  previous,  at  the  gaming-table. 

"And  he  did  a  wise  thing,  and  'tis  the  best  that 
could  have  happened  to  you,"  cried  Charles,  who 
proceeded  to  assure  his  friend,  that  he  knew  frcnn 
good  authority  he  was  yet  a  favorite ;  the  restriction 
had  been  doubtlessly  imposed  as  a  salutary  warning 
to  mend  his  manners. 

"  Too  late !  too  late !"  exclaimed  Mark,  in  distrac- 
tion. Yielding  to  his  friend's  well-intentioned  im- 
portunity, he  confessed  that  losses  at  the  gaming- 
table^the  notoriety  of  which  deprived  him  oi  the 
countenance  of  the  Stanhope  family — included  not 
only  money  which  his  relatives  had  mustered  with 
difficulty  (for  cash  was  extrem'ely  scarce  owing  to 
the  war,)  for  his  military  equipment,  but  also  funds, 
which  had  been  furnished  by  Congress,  as  a  bounty 
to  recruits.  Public  report  might  well  brand  him 
laggard,  as  his  regiment  had  already  marched  to  the 
scene  of  hostilities,  whilst  he  remained  behind,  un- 
able to  complete  the  levies.  But  the  r^  truth  must 
soon  out — his  disgrace  be  known ;  and  he  knew  not, 
as  he  declared  to  Charles  Harris,  what  to  do— unless 
he  resigned  his  commission,  and  sought  obscurity  by 
joining  the  camp  as  a  volunteer.  His  relatives,  he 
knew,  could  not  provide  a  second  equipment,  and 
even  if  they  could,  or  would,  he  was  still  amenable 
to  Congress  for  a  heavier  sum. 

<'  You  have  had  a  very  narrow  escape,  Mark 
Stanley,"  exclaimed  his  friend,  after  a  long  pause. 
"  It  is  lucky  I  happen  to  possess,  amidst  the  general 
dearth  of  money,  a  well-stocked  purse.  On  one  con- 
dition, I  '11  drag  you  out  of  this  scrape.  You  must 
promise,  on  your  personal  faith  and  honor,  as  a 
gentleman  and  a  soldier — if  I  know  you  right,  this  is 
the  only  binding  parole— not  to  go  near  the  gaming- 
table again." 

''You  have  indeed  raised  me  from  the  earth, 
Charles,"  cried  the  grateful  young  man,  pressing  the 
hand  of  his  friend. 

Scene  II. — Recruiting.  A  Village  in  Pemuylvania, 
It  was  asked  in  England,  what  was  the  unifcmn  of 
the  American  army.  "Blue  and  buff,  when  I  left,"  was 
the  reply,  "  but  by  this  time  it  must  be  all  buff."  And 
truly  the  patriot  forces  were  reduced  to  extreme 
straits  for  clothing,  and  made  but  a  sorry  figure  in 


contrast  with  the  spruce  British  guards.  But  as  yet, 
it  was  holiday-time  with  our  dashing  captain,  Mark 
Stanley,  lyhose  sleek,  shining  broadcloth  was  guilt- 
less of  contact  with  the  soil  of  the  entrenchment  and 
miry  ditch. 

Strolling  toward  the  village-tavern,  his  head-quar* 
ters  whilst  beating  up  for  recruits,  (who  came  but 
slowly,  the  ground  had  been  so  often  traversed,)  he 
met  his  sergeant.  This  man,  by  name  John  Broad- 
bent,  was  really  a  prize  to  our  captain,  having  served 
against  the  French  in  the  frontier  war  with  Canada. 
It  was  nasty,  ugly  business  for  a  gentleman,  that  re* 
cruiting.  The  country  was  pretty  nigh  swept  dear. 
Congress,  yoimg  in  matters  of  military  policy,  had 
fallen  into  the  evil  propensity  of  estimating  the  quali- 
ties of  an  officer — not  by  courage,  conduct,  and  per- 
sonal appearance,  oi  which  an  officer  should  be 
proud — but  by  the  number  of  men  he  could  levy. 
The  parties  most  successful  in  raising  levies  were 
those  who  felt  no  repugnance  to  place  themselves  on 
a  social  level  with  their  men  by  drinking,  chatting, 
joking  with,  and  making  them  their  equals.  Wash- 
ington and  his  generals  were  oft  sorely  incon- 
venienced by  captains,  majors,  and  colonels,  present- 
ing themselves  at  quarters,  with  levies  under  com- 
mission of  Congress,  who  by  defect  of  education, 
and  deficiency  of  natural  talent,  were  totally  unfit  for 
their  posts.  By  low  habits,  and  stooping  to  mean 
flattery,  they  had  won  the  multitude  to  their  standard, 
and  were  great  in  the  eyes  of  inexperienced  legisla- 
tors :  in  the  battle-field,  it  was  too  late  to  expect,  or 
hope  for,  the  discipline  which  they  had  never  prao> 
ticed  on  parade,  or  in  quarters.  Till  Washington, 
by  his  remonstrances,  showed  Congress  its  error,  the 
system  was  carried  to  such  lengths  as  often  to  pro- 
voke (jreneral  Conway,  who  was  chief  of  the  board 
of  war,  to  put  the  cutting  question  to  individuals  of 
this  class — "  did  Congress  ever  see  you  before  they 
appointed  you?" 

Mark  Stanley's  levies  would  probably  have  been  all 
told  on  his  fingers,  but  for  John  Broadbent,  who  had 
the  knack  of  ferreting  out  a  man,  where  his  officer 
would  have  deemed  a  man  impossible  to  be  obtained. 
As  sergeant  John  came  forward  with  ribbons  gaily 
flaunting  on  his  cap,  the  captain  could  read  success 
in  his  eyes. 

"  Well,  sergeant,  how  goes  on  the  war  ?" 

"A  trifle  in  our  way,  sir,"  replied  Broadbent, 
touching  his  hat.  "  Squire  Sawbridge  has  given  me 
a  scent,  and  we  '11  run  down  the  game  as  soon  aa 
your  honor  likes.  It 's  a  queer  one,  though,  a  wild- 
cat more  than  a  man — but  bless  us !  sir !  what  are  we 
to  do  ? — the  country  has  been  clean-scoured,  and  a 
man 's  a  man  to  us,  if  he  have  but  the  use  of  his 
hands  and  feet  But  we  '11  show  Congress  yet,  what 
we  can  do !" 

"  Why,  sergeant,  I  do  believe  you  would  persuade 
me  to  enlist  a  bear,  if  you  were  certain  he  would 
walk  always  on  his  hind  legs,"  remarked  Stanley, 
laughing;  "  but  what  paper  is  that  in  your  hand?" 

Mark  took  the  document,  which  proved  to  be  a 
warrant  from  Mr.  Sawbridge,  the  magistrate,  for  ar- 
rest of  Wilkin  Totaey,  alias  Jem  Walkaway. 
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That  'ft  our  recruit,  year  honor — ^wben  we  have 
him.  He*ft  an  idle  <k«,  and  lives  in  tbe 
awamp— «teals  the  squire's  poultry,  and  makes  free 
with  all  the  neixhbors  round  Squire  8a}*s  we  shall 
be  true  patriots,  friends  to  our  country,  if  we  carry 
him  oft'' 

"Well,  sergeant,"  exclaimed  Mark,  much  dis- 
pleased, "we  are  sc^iers  of  Consress,  and  not 
bailifi,  or  thief-catchers.  If  we  arrest  this  fellow, 
we  must  hand  him  orer  to  the  county  jail." 

"  Your  honor  does  not  see,"  obeenred  the  sergeant. 
*T1ie  squire  says  he  can  help  us  to  a  recruit,  and 
lends  OB  this  warrant.  If  we  grab  Totsey,  he  will 
prefer  enlisting  to  ffoing  to  jail,  and  we  shall  return 
the  warrant  to  Mr.  Sawbridce.  Your  honor 's  under 
DO  obligation,  either,  to  the  squire,  because  if  he 
•ends  Totsey  to  prison  for  six  months,  he  will  come 
out  again,  and  begin  the  old  trade,  but  if  we  have 
Imn,  it  *s  a  different  stor}'." 

Something  like  a  sisii  escaped  from  Mark,  as  he 
walked  toward  the  tavern,  followed  by  active  John. 

"  Where  is  Ensign  Williams  ?"  asked  the  captain, 
fluddenly  tuminir  round. 

**  A-fishing.  your  honor,  in  the  pond." 

"^  Sergeant,"  said  Mark,  recalling  an  oath,  which 
was  not  decorous,  "  acquaint  Elnsign  Williams  that  I 
wish  to  see  him." 

"  A  plague  on  ihem  all !— e\'cry  thing,  and  every 
body,  except  Charles  Harris,  who  was  a  friend  in 
need !"  said  Mark  to  himself,  as  he  stood  loitering 
withingthe  d(K>r-porch;  "what  a  life  is  this!  And 
yet  I  have  need  of  vexation  to  drive  a^^-ay  the  image 
of  Letty  Stanhope.  To  think  of  her  returning  my 
letter  unopened,  which  only  asked  leave  fur  a  parting 
interview!  If  I  were  quite  sure  tlial  she  had  not 
been  tauirht  to  spiim  my  love,  I  would  put  myself, 
first  opportunity,  in  the  way  to  be  !«hot,  on  purpose  to 
spite  her !" 

This  soliloquy  ^^tis  intemipied  by  the  arrival  of 
Ensign  Williams,  a  young.  i<lle  Philadelphian  of  two 
and  twenty,  placed  by^riends  in  Stanley's  company, 
to  save  him  from  mischief  and  l>ad  society,  rather 
than  from  the  promptinsrs  of  his  own  patriotic  ardor. 

"Mr.  Williams."  said  Mark,  rather  crravely.  ''we 
must  throw  aside  the  fishinc-ro<l.  and  fi>h  for  men.  if 
we  would  complete  the  levies,  and  save  ourselves 
from  ridicule  of  Conirress  and  the  armv." 

Stanley  was  naturally  a  gorxl  officer  and  disciplin- 
arian, and  this  firm  yet  gentlemanly  reproof  had  a 
proper  effect  on  the  younp  ensign,  without  exciting 
any  expression  of  insubordination  or  disrespect. 

The  captain.  Ensign  William'*,  Sergeant  Broad- 
bent,  and  Stanley's  military  servant,  James,  were 
piloted  by  Mr.  Sawbridp-e's  gardener  toward  the 
swamp  where  Wilkin  Totsey  had  taken  up  his  re- 
tired abiHle.  On  the  H'ay,  it  was  explained,  in  an- 
swer to  inquiry-,  that  Tols<»y'8  o/m.«  of  Jem  Walk- 
away was  derived,  in  the  first  instance,  from  cun- 
ning m  eluding,  and  tleeing  from  the  vigilance  of 
parties  sent  to  capture  him,  Ixjt  liad  now  become  his 
usual  cognomen  among  the  countr)*-peoplc.  About 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  hut,  the  gardener  halted 
under  cover  of  a  wood,  pointed  out  the  locality,  and 
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enjoined  canboa  in  makiity  afntiadbea,  as  Jan, « 
seeing  risiters,  would  escape  through  the  swamp. «. 
if  retreat  were  cut  off,  might  stmnd  on  the  def«aee 
with  his  rifle,  and  pick  them  ofl^  from  corert  of  liv 
hot,  one  by  one. 

"That  would  be  the  oddest  recraiti^  I  erer» 
perienced,"  remarked  the  actynt. 

"  Silence  that  noisy  toogne,  or  it  may  lead  to  d»- 
grace,"  said  Stanley;  "but  this  is  yo« 
sergeant,  and  you  shall  have  the  glorj  of  it. 

The  captain  quickly  made  anmi^aDieiits.  ^Nli^ 
his  little  force  at  cooYcnieat  sftatfnns,  he  ofdeni 
John  Broadbent,  without  amw  ai  tokea  of  fae% 
that  the  enemy  might  not  be  either  scared  away,  a 
take  to  his  rifle — to  approach  the  but,  beat  a  paiier 
with  Totsey,  and  endeavor  to  bring  him  to  torn 
Once  master  of  the  enemy's  camp,  capitahtioB  tm 
follow,  as  matter  of  course. 

John  made  no  objection,  and,  surreaderiag  ha  i» 
lock,  took  a  short  circuit  to  approacii  the  hot  in  hot. 
as  one  who  came  without  hostile  purpoae.  The  K^ 
geant  had  scarcely  disappeared  vrhen  the  gardeM. 
whose  active  glance  was  assisted  by  a  knowle^gctf 
Totsey 's  habits,  saw  some  object  moriog  — "^^ 
the  underwood,  in  a  direction  oootrary  to  the  te 
and  instantly  apprised  the  captain  of  the  foe^s  etop 

*' Escaped!"  exclaimed  Mark,  '«why  Soyert 
Broadbent  has  not  yet  had  time  to  sunuaoa  ^ 
garrison." 

*'I  suspect,  sir,"  replied  the  gardener,  "thtf  th 
'  garrison'  'was  a-hoeing  his  bit  of  patch  yonder,  i^ 
saw  Mr.  Broadbent  coming.'' 

"  Then  push  on."  cried  Mark;  **  let  us  knovtk 
truth.  Unless  he  hoes  with  the  rifle  bv  his  side,  ire 
shall  capture  the  arms,  if  not  the  ooao.^* 

It  was  as  the  gardener  surmised.  On  entering  tk 
hut.  they  found  the  sergeant,  who  bad  first,  like  a 
prudent  soldier,  made  himself  master  of  the  means  o< 
defence,  overhauling  the  stores. 

*•  If  you  will  take  my  advice,  sir,"  said  the  or 
dener,  looking  around,  '*  we  shall  have  Jem  yet*^ 

His  suggestion  met  approval,  and  "was  adopted 
'John  was  directed  to  hide  behind  a  pile  of  lumber,  io 
a  corner  »)f  the  hut — every  thing  being  left,  erw 
Totsey  s  rille  and  cutlass,  just  where  it  stood.  Oa 
his  return,  af^er  leading  the  pursuers  astray,  cautioa 
would  dictate  taking  a  survey  ere  be  ventured  in, 
but  ^ight  of  the  untouched  ride  would  deceive  hin 
into  belief  of  his  security,  and  he  would  fall  into  tht 
trap  without  power  to  save  himself. 

*'  Your  honor  must  be  prepared  for  a  long  chase,'' 
remarked  tlie  gardener ;  "  he  will  lead  us  thros^ 
swamp  and  forest,  till  we  have  lost  his  track,  and 
then  he  *ll  double  and  steal  home." 

"  And  you  are  sure  he  has  no  fire-arms  on  his  per 
son?"  asked  Mark,  who  thought  his  own  life, and 
the  lives  of  olliers,  very  foolishly  risked  in  such  an 
adventure. 

*'  All  that  he  had  a  week  ago  are  here,  sir,"  rq>lied 
the  man. 

"  Then  hark  on  I"  cried  the  captain,  sallying  forth. 

The  gardener  led  the  chase,  and  led  it  so'  sldllfnUy, 
that  soon  after  they  crossed  the  swamp,  they  eapied 
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Totsey  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  waiting  to  ascertain  if 
he  were  punned. 

"  He  is  staying  for  us,*'  remarked  Stanley,  seeing 
that  the  fugitive,  though  aware  of  their  approach,  re- 
mained stationary. 

*^He'Il  draw  us  away  from  his  nest,  that*s  his 
abject,  sir,  and  we  must  humor  him,  or  he  won't 
double.'' 

It  was  as  he  predicted.  He  started  off  again,  led 
away  by  the  side  of  the  hill,  then  dived  into  and  re- 
crossed  the  swamp.  His  pursuers  also  crossed,  with- 
out actual  loss,  though  to  the  great  disfigurement  of 
the  handsome  recruiting  uniforms  of  blue  and  buff, 
and  exceeding  vexation  and  discomfiture  of  the  cap- 
tain, and  more  especially  the  ensign,  who  wished 
himself  back  in  Philadelphia. 

After  several  experiments  of  the  same  description, 
when  the  fugitive — who  had  hitherto  only  put  out 
gufiScient  speed  to  keep  ahead,  but  in  sight  of  his 
pursuers — deemed  them  far  enough  distant  from  his 
hut,  he  shot  off  with  the  swifmess  of  a  beast  of  prey, 
and  disappeared  altogether.  At  suggestion  of  the 
canning  gardener,  two  hours  law  was  allowed,  that 
he  might  not  be  crossed,  or  encountered,  in  his  path 
homeward,  an  event  which  would  frustrate  their  ob- 
ject by  causing  Totsey  to  take  the  forest  again.  The 
interval  was  spent  in  endeavoring  to  procure  a  sufii- 
eiency  of  wild  fruits  to  appease  the  cravings  of  hun- 
ger, but  the  meal  was  far  from  satisfactory  to  Ensign 
Williams,  who  complained  bitterly  of  the  unusual 
privation ;  nor  was  he  restored  to  better  humor  by 
the  observation  of  Mark,  that  such  might  often  prove 
their  best  fare  for  a  week  together. 

After  two  hours'  lapse,  they  were  led  by  their  guide 
to  the  but.  Great  was  the  astonishment  on  approach- 
ing, with  the  utmost  caution,  an  open  si^ice  in  front, 
to  behold  John  Broadbent  and  Jem  Walkaway  sitting 
together,  on  a  log,  outside  the  hut ;  between  them, 
on  an  upturned  flour-barrel,  a  capacious  flask  and 
two  drinking-cans. 

As  the  captain  approached.  Sergeant  Broadbent 
arose,  and,  making  the  usual  salutation  from  private, 
or  non-ccmimissioned  officer,  to  superior,  explained — 
in  a  voice  thickened  and  indistinct — that  Mr.  Totsey 
was  not  accustomed  to  converse  with  gentlemen,  and 
had  entrusted  to  him  the  task  of  inviting  his  honor 
and  party  to  his  dwelling,  where  he  hoped  he  would 
find  wherewithal  to  eke  out  a  comfortable  dinner. 

**  But,  sergeant,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?" 
CEXclaimed  the  captain,  who,  glancing  his  eye  across 
the  interior  of  the  hut,  beheld,  on  a  very  primitive 
table,  pork  both  fresh  and  scdted,  white  bread,  and 
clear,  sparkling  water. 

**  Had  not  your  honor  and  Ensign  Williams 
better  dine  first — you  both  look  tired  and  hungry?*' 
said  John  Broa^nt,  deprecating  the  captain's 
cariosity. 

**  But,  sergeant,"  exclaimed  Mark,  who  fancied  the 
dinner,  but  not  the  host,  **  the  fellow 's  dishonest  by 
your  own  account,  and  this  provision  is  perhaps  not 
honorably  come  by." 

"  Your  honor  may  eat  with  safe  conscience,  as  oar 
entertainer  is  a  soldier  of  Congress,"  replied  John, 


"  and  I  dare  aflirm,  before  your  honor  has  been  a 
year  in  camp,  you  will  be  glad  enough  to  eat  what 
you  have  sto — captured  with  your  own  hands." 

**  Sirrah,  you  are  growing  impertinent,  and  are,  I 
suspect  drunk,"  cried  Mark,  lifting  his  cane  over  the 
sergeant's  head. 

**  Sit  down,  Mr.  Stanley,  do !  and  take  the  good 
the  gods  provide  ye,"  said  the  ensign,  dragging  the 
captain  to  a  seat. 

After  a  more  sumptuous  dinner  than  swamp  ever 
yielded  before,  Mark,  who  by  great  effort  had  re- 
strained his  curiosity  to  learn  by  what  strange  accident 
his  sergeant  and  the  scap^frace  fraternized  so  sud- 
denly, called  the  former  within  the  hut.  His  story 
was  soon  told.  Jem  returned  as  expected,  peered  in 
cautiously,  venturing  first  a  head,  then  a  leg,  and 
lastly  his  body.  Soon  as  the  bird  was  inside  the 
cage,  John  stepped  from  the  hiding  pla(5e,  and,  shut- 
ting to  the  door,  made  quick  capture  of  his  host  at 
point  of  bayonet.  To  their  surprise,  they  recognized 
each  other  as  fellow-soldiers  in  the  Canadian  war, 
from  which  Totsey  had  deserted,  and  ever  afterward 
led  an  idle,  vagabond  life.  By  Broedbent's  persua- 
sions, he  agreed  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  Congress, 
and  after  dining,  they  were  in  the  act  of  making 
merry  over  the  enlistment,  "^^ith  some  choice  whiskey, 
when  surprised  by  Stanley  and  his  party. 

The  captain  began  very  seriously  to  remonstrate 
against  the  character  of  the  recruit,  but  the  sergeant, 
spite  of  the  whiskey,  found  language  to  convince  his 
officer,  that  his  own  character  would  not  stand  very 
high  with  Congress,  if  he  failed  to  raise  levies.  The 
battalion  to  which  he  was  attached  had  already  faced 
the  enemfy  on  Long  Island,  and  the  island  of  New 
York,  and  it  was  disgraceful  to  the  reputation  of 
Captain  Stanley  to  be  lingering  in  Pennsylvania. 
William  Totsey,  as  Sergeant  John  remarked,  would 
prove  an  excellent  soldier,  and  as  an  earnest  of  devo- 
tion to  his  new  captain,  promised  to  put  him  in  the 
way  of  raising  half-a-dozen  more  recruits. 

"Like  himself,  I  suppose,"  said  Mark,  with  a 
smile  half  melancholy,  half  sp<vtive. 

"  The  best  men  can  but  stand  fire,"  replied  John, 
with  a  slight  asperity  of  tone,  "  and  for  the  worst  it 
is  a  post  of  no  great  honor." 

Scene  III. — J%e  President's  House  in  PkHaddphm, 
"  What  oan  Mr.  Hancock  possibly  want  of  me !" 
repeated  Captain  Stanley  again  and  again,  as  he  sat 
in  the  president's  library,  his  thoughts  reverting  to 
.delinqtiencies,  from  the  effect  of  which  be  had  been 
barely  rescued  by  Charles  Harris.  Perhaps  he  was 
to  undergo  a  lecture  for  being  tmprepared  to  march 
with  his  regiment!  Whatever  were  the  intention, 
the  summons  cast  a  gloom  on  his  spirits.  In  other 
respects,  his  gftod  fortune  was  on  the  increase.  On 
return  to  Philadelphia,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  re- 
cruits, he  found  that  his  lieutenant,  James  Heaton, 
had  arrived  with  a  fine  body  of  men  from  Maryland, 
—having  been  more  successful  thaii  his  captain  by 
going  farther  from  home — and  the  company  was 
consequently  complete.  It  made  a  fine  appearance 
on  parade,  eqoal  to  any  corps  which  had  marched 
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from  the  city,  and  superior  to  the  militia  companies 
fay  which  Philadelphia  was  then  protected. 

Unpleasant  cogitations  were  at  length  terminated 
by  his  being  requested  to  walk  into  the  adjoining  apart- 
ment, where  he  found  the  President  of  Congress, 
(Mr.  Hancock)  accompanied  by  Mr.  Morris,  an  in- 
fluential and  highly  patriotic  member  of  the  same 
lugust  assembly.  Mark  screwed  up  courage  to  en- 
dure reproof,  or  defend* himself  (if  requisite)  against 
accusation,  but  was  agreeably  disappointed  in  the 
complimentary  turn  which  affairs  took. 

He  was  late  in  the  field,  it  was  true — as  Mr.  Han- 
cock remarked — his  regiment  had  earned  distinction 
in  action  ere  he  was  prepared  to  enter  it,  and  possi- 
bly delay  might  be  construed  into  a  charge  from 
which  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  get  free.  But  he 
had  nobly  redeemed  himself— his  company  was  as 
able-bodied,  and  soldier-like  a  corps  as  the  continen- 
tal army  could  boast  of  This  encomium  was  judged 
by  Mark — ^who  was  a  law^'cr,  and  also  a  man  of  the 
^orld — to  be  intended  only  as  preface  to  something 
more  important,  as  members  of  Congress  had  enough 
on  their  hands  without  finding  leisure  to  compliment 
mere  captains  of  infantry'.  He  was  not  disappointed. 
After  further  preamble,  Mr.  Hancock  stated  that  in 
consideration  of  having  mustered  his  company  so 
readily  and  effectively,  he  should  be  entrusted  with 
an  onerous  and  honorable  employ,  which  would 
smooth  the  path  of  presentation  to  General  Wash- 
ington, who  otherwise  might  naturally  entertain 
well-founded  prejudice  against  an  officer  who  arrived 
at  quarters  almost  at  close  of  the  oampaign.  It  was 
now  no  secret^ontinued  Mr.  Hancock — although  it 
were  not  wise  needles>sly  to  blazon  the  fact,  that  the 
conunander-in-chief,  then  in  Westchester  County, 
province  of  New  York,  would  be  forced  to  cross  the 
Hudson  into  New  Jersey  with  his  army  before  the 
overpovirering  force  of  General  Howe.  His  ex- 
cellency had  written  Congress  to  forward  supplies  of 
money,  much  needed  at  head-quarters.  On  looking 
round  for  a  trusty  messenger.  Congress  could  find 
none  better  than  Captain  Stanley,  whose  family  were 
of  repute  in  Pennsylvania,  and  who  was  on  the  eve 
of  starting  for  the  camp.  The  money  was  a  small 
part  gold,  the  larger  portion  Spanish,  silver  specie — 
as  he  was  aware — ^both  heavy  and  bulky.  The  mode 
of  transit  he  led  to  the  judgment  of  Captain  Stanley, 
but  would  suggest  that  no  personage  of  his  company 
below  the  rank  of  commissioned  officer  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  what  he  had  in 
charge,  unless  unforeseen  circumstances  required  dis- 
doaure.  As  instructions,  both  frcnn  the  board  of 
war  and  from  Congress,  were  few  and  simple,  it 
were  perhaps  safer  they  should  be  conmiunicated 
verbally,  and  were  to  the  following  efiect :  that  Cap-' 
tain  Mark  Stanley  should  march,  (witfi  his  company) 
by  the  most  practicable  route,  to  head-quarters— that 
he  should  take  in  charge,  from  Congress,  certain  bags 
of  specie,  deliverable  to  the  commander-in-chief— 
that  he  should  avoid  all  chance  of  contact  with  the 
enemy,  and  if  he  foimd  himself  in  the  path  of  danger, 
to  send  a  despatch  to  head-quarters  requesting  convoy, 
or  to  be  relieved  of  his  charge.    If  he  discovered,  in 


the  chances  of  war,  that  he  could  not  escape  being 
taken  prisoner,  he  was  to  conceal,  destroy,  or  ok     I 
any  means  to  prevent  the  money  falling  into  poMOr 
sion  of  the  enemy. 

"  I  believe,  sir,"  concluded  the  president,  "  thai 
your  march  will  be  free  from  danger  through  the 
Jerseys,  as  it  is  not  likely  the  enemy  will  be  met 
with  between  your  route  and  head-quarters,  and  your 
own  sense  will  teach  you  to  avoid  getting*  to  rear  of 
the  commander-in-chief,  whether  he  have  crossed  the 
Hudson  or  not." 

AAer  receiving  the  good  wishes  of,  and  a  cordial 
adieu  from,  the  two  gentlemen,  Mark  took  leaTe, 
much  relieved  in  mind. 

See?te  IV. — The  J^larck.    New  Jersey  ^  near  the  Pah 

saic  River. 

Captain  Stanley  marched  his  company  throngl 
Trenton  and  New  Brunswick,  and  af\er  one  nigliC'^ 
quarters  at  Newark,  was  proceeding  along  the  west- 
em  bank  of  the  Passaic  River.  It  was  the  middle  of 
November;  the  forest  yet  retained  the  many-hued 
foliage  of  autumn,  awaiting,  with  feeble  hold,  the  de- 
stroying flail  of  the  first  wintry  storm.  The  an 
shone  brightly  on  the  golden  woods,  and  was  re- 
flected from  the  white,  dazzling  homestead.  Hie 
little  band  were  in  good  spirits,  for  they  had  marched 
through  a  friendly  region,  and  been  lodged  and  treated 
kindly.  Mark,  alone,  was  spiritless  and  melancholy— 
and  why  ?  No  reason  had  he  to  complain  of  h»  re- 
cruits ;  even  Wilkin  Totsey,  and  half  a  score  beside, 
though  mauvais  svjets  at  home,  proved  decent,  tract- 
able soldiers  under  the  discipline  of  Sergeant  Broad- 
bent,  and  the  conciliating,  yet  firm,  officer-like  con- 
duct of  Stanley.  The  specie  was  safe,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  being  relieved  from  responsibility  at  hand. 
Why,  therefore,  when  all  around — the  sun,  earth, 
air,  river  flowing  through  the  green  marsh,  compa- 
nions-in-arms — all  showed  signs  of  gladness,  should 
he  despond  ?" 

It  was  remorse,  mingled  with  regret,  that  caused 
his  pain.  Elated  vnth  the  distinction  conferred  by 
the  president;  made  so  flatteringly  aware  that  his 
personal  honor  remained  unblemished,  he  felt  himself 
in  a  condition — after  the  usual  fashion  of  a  lover's 
quarrel — to  resent  Miss  Stanhope's  neglecL  Whilst 
all  Philadelphia  was  discussing  the  confidential  in- 
terview between  the  president  and  Captain  Stanley, 
and  conjecturing  its  import,  the  latter,  with  advice 
of  his  stanch  friend,  Charles  Harris,  marched  out  of 
the  city  without  making  another  attempt  to  r^nove 
the  prejudice  of  Mr.  Stanhope,  or  subdue  the  cruelty 
o{  the  fair  daughter.  But,  as  usual  with  actions  which 
spring  from  distempered  feelings,  Mark  bitterly  re- 
pented his  proud  indifiference.  To  gratify  pride — a 
lover's  pride — he  had  foregone  the  chance  of  recon- 
ciliation ;  was  marching  to  a  scene  of  warfare,  from 
which  he  might  never  return,  or — ^worse  fate — might 
return  to  Philadelphia,  to  disoover  that  the  lady  had 
interpreted  his  resentment  into  real  indiflerence,  or 
aversion,  and  had  chosen  another  swain. 

These  feelings  spoiled  the  pleasore  of  his  march. 
But  it  was  now  necessary  that  even  their  strength 
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should  yield  to  consideratioDB  of  duty.  Newark  lay  in 
his  rear,  the  town  of  Belville  before  him — at  which 
place  he  intended  to  cross  the  Passaic.  Gen.  Wiashing- 
ton,  according  to  the  best  information,  after  retreat- 
ing from  Fort  Lee,  on  the  Hudson,  before  the  superior 
force  of  Lord  Cornwall  is,  had  crossed  the  Hackensac 
River,  and  posted  himself  on  its  banks.  Soon  as 
Stanley  passed  the  Passaic  he  would  be  on  the  same 
ground  as  the  commander-in-chief,  viz.  the  fertile 
district  between  the  Hackensac  and  Passaic  rivers, 
and  might  expect  momently  to  come  in  contact  with 
his  excellency's  videlles,  or  foraging-partics.  He 
entertained  no  danger  of  encountering  the  British, 
who  were  encamped  beyond  the  Hackensac,  a  barrier 
which,  as  it  sufficed  General  Washington,  afforded 
the  same  protection  to  Stanley's  little  force.  Still  he 
had  need  of  caution,  as  detachments  of  light  cavalry 
might  find  means  of  passage  for  sake  of  forage  or 
plunder.  On  entering  Belville,  he  could  gain  no  in- 
telligence further  than  that  the  patriot  camp  was 
astir,  owing  to  the  enemy's  motions,  and  the  expecta- 
tion of  an  assault.  The  town  was  comparatively 
deserted ;  few  inhabitants  remaining  but  women  and 
children.  All  able-bodied  denizens  who  had  not 
joined  the  militia,  called  out  by  Governor  Livingston 
to  aid  the  continental  forces  of  Washington,  were 
employed  in  the  transport  of  stores  and  cattle  to 
places  beyond  reach  of  the  British.  His  informant, 
the  innkeeper,  a  stanch  patriot,  advised  him  by  no 
means  to  march  to  the  banks  of  the  Hackensac,  but, 
after  crossing  the  bridge  at  Bellville,  to  keep  close  to 
the  banks  of  the  Passaic.  This  advice  agreed  both 
with  instructions  and  the  dictates  of  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  by  following  it  gave  the  best  chance  of 
approaching  the  camp  in  the  rear,  rather  than  on  the 
flank,  which  was  necessarily  exposed  to  incursiotis 
of  the  enemy's  light  horse,  the  Hackensac  being  ford- 
able  at  various  points. 

After  several  hours'  march  over  very  difficult 
ground — a  road  chosen  for  greater  safety,  but  on 
which  he  made  little  progress  with  his  heavily  laden 
wagon — he  was  overtaken  by  the  friendly  innkeeper 
of  Belville,  whose  horse  was  much  blown  by  hard 
riding.  The  intelligence  brought  convinced  Stanley, 
when  too  late  to  remedy  it,  that  his  position  was 
very  critical.  Soon  after  his  departure  from  Belville, 
a  detachment  of  cavalry  and  pioneers,  under  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Reed,  entered  in  great  haste,  and 
immediately  commenced  the  demolition  of  the  bridge. 
They  had  scarcely  completed  its  destruction,  when 
British  and  Hessian  cavalry  appeared  on  the  opposite 
bank,  and  a  few  shots  were  exchanged.  After  recon- 
noitering,  the  enemy  withdrew.  It  appeared  that  Gen. 
Washington,  finding  his  position  in  a  level  country, 
between  two  rivers,  very  hazardous,  inasmuch  as 
with  the  Passaic  ift  his  rear  retreat  might  be  cut  ofi* 
should  he  be  dislodged  from  the  Hackensac,  had  very 
suddenly  broke  up  the  camp,  crossed  the  Pasaaic  at 
the  bridge  of  Aquackanoc,  which  he  fortified,  and 
vras  extending  his  lines  along  the  western  banks, 
down  to  Newark.  He  had  now  a  safer  country  to 
retreat  on,  should  he  deem  it  necessary.  Upon  Col. 
Reed  being  informed  of  the  coane  taken  by  Captain 
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Stanley,  he  expressed  much  anxiety  for  his  safety, 
more  especially  as  the  commander-in-chief  was  ex- 
pecting his  arrival  daily.  He  very  gladly  accepted 
the  inkeeper's  ofier,  to  risk  his  own  and  his  steed's 
safety,  in  venturing  on  hostile  ground,  to  carry  a 
message  to  the  captain,  to  march  to  a  certain  pass  or 
ford  on  the  Passaic — distant  from  where  he  was 
overtaken  about  a  couple  of  miles — ^where  he  would 
find  either  boats  or  rafts  to  transport  the  men  and 
stores,  and  a  detachment  with  artillery  to  cover  his 
landing. 

The  innkeeper  having  performed  the  errand  satis- 
factorily, was  but  too  glad  to  take  hasty  leave ;  he 
had  no  notion,  he  declared,  of  being  carried  a  pri- 
soner into  New  York  Province  and  detained  from 
his  family,  which  would  be  his  fate  should  he  fall  in 
with  the  British,  and  it  be  known  that  he  had  inter- 
fered in  a  military  capacity.  And  away  flew  the 
honest  patriot,  staying  not  to  receive  Stanley's  thanks, 
but  uiging  his  steed  to  a  ford  above  Belville  with 
which  he  was  well  acquainted. 

For  service  of  his  company,  Mark  had  one  bag- 
gage-wagon, which  carried  clothing,  tents  and  stores, 
and  afibrded  relief  to  the  men  when  crippled  with 
walking,  and  a  little  chaise,  or  chair,  as  it  was  called 
in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Jersey's,  drawn  by  one  horse, 
under  the  seat  of  which  was  deposited  the  treasure, 
its  weight  resting  on  the  axle-tree.  Lieutenant 
Heaton  and  the  Ensign  were,  of  course,  in  the  secret 
of  the  freight  it  held,  but  all  others,  including  even 
honest  and  zealous  John  Broadbent,  were  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  chair  contained  only  the  captain's 
clothing  and  linen.  It  served  the  officers  by  turn,  a 
relief  of  which  the  privates  could  not  complain,  nor 
make  odious  comparison  of  the  efieminacy  of  their 
superiors,  as  they  had  the  privilege  of  the  wagon 
when  needful. 

Mark's  evil  star  had  led  him  into  the  very  strait  he 
was  desirous  to  avoid — he  was  between  the  British 
and  the  patriot  camp,  and,  to  add  to  the  misfortune, 
must  cross  a  broad  river,  (perhaps  in  view  of  the 
enemy)  or  captivity  was  certain.  In  front,  on  a 
ridge  of  high  ground  overhanging  the  stream,  a  woody 
pass  extended  for  above  a  mile,  and  then  sloped 
gradually  to  the  ford,  or  passage,  indicated  in  Col. 
Reed's  instructions.  The  wood,  he  hoped,  would 
screen  him  from  the  foe,  and  on  emerging  from  its 
covert — should  he  be  exposed  to  observation,  which 
was  more  than  likely,  as  the  ground  between  the 
two  rivers  was  now  in  undisputed  possession  of  the 
British — the  colonel's  detachment,  which  was  pro- 
vided with  several  light  field-pieces,  might  cover  his 
passage.  On  the  successful  issue  of  this  movement 
rested  his  sole  hope  of  escape. 

After  a  few  words  of  encouragement  to  the  men, 
the  wood  was  entered,  scouts  sent  in  advance,  to 
give  timely  notice  of  danger,  the  main  body  follow- 
ing, and  in  the  rear  the  baggage-wagon  and  light 
chaise.  The  road  was  indifiTerent,  but  an  occasional 
glimpse  of  the  stream  below,  seen  between  over- 
hanging trees,  gave  assurance  that  safety  grew  every 
moment  nearer.  Yet  the  hour  vras  trying;  in  every 
moan  of  the  wind—in  every  rustle  of  the  oonatantly 
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fed  oLif*  m..  tbr.-^ri  '.iic  ri_ir*i:  :'...ire.  ic 
tFur.;> '/  rabvurr     Tae  •  j  cjirr  Y .  .^lir  u*  prec.o 
frcjgi.:  w.-.a.i  *  ri:  •.€'  ;*r:.  "«r:tils  sal.  « 
ferervd  ii«:  *<».i — i^  7^^7  n:--:c  «»r<T:  •:«  hj* 
bronr.  tnd  i«e  lrtc:S>^.  'i^  o^  =.-:<<  -■r-i  prrfccx.  :*ir 

from  tilt  TT.-.-^i,  J. is  Br  tf'jrL:.  "sri>.'  ra*d  b«!«« 
M»~^«!t!  ti«r  re*jii. c*~*  > ;■  •<  •■?  rrar-rrar: — a  >:<  ox 
which  he  "»-a*  t— X  .i.:i^i  tt.ii  i^  >.i  :r.*rr:  "Vl'iij 
T<**y — <.ts-e  ninL-ir  :'.rsri_--i  Tr.ii:  Li  c-.c:.r*de.  lo 
■npftit  iLe  tmw^'c'ice  :i::e-..rw:«  tia:  laey  were 
p«inoc-<i  i«y  oava'ry. 

*•  Br.l:*!.  l-t  He*?  an.  z:-  c  .'i'.<.  re  i:n-f — 'iiach 
I  caDD"t  pre^ecd  :•>  7* ire  ir  '^  car."  i^yx.  the 
•erccari:.  <:<i:  «.4'bre2,'h. 

"What  *tAu  we  -I-j  w^.±  :ije  -i-arr.  f>*"  &»ke«i 
Uetit.  Ileat-m.  wb-.-  iLircc  i.j«  >_>?.". .  .-"*•  £  i-ia.  TLs 
qaesi:*^  tie  capra.L  r.&i  "i^rrs  rvc.r.-aL.y  a*lr.nr 
himse'i'.tver  *inc«'  :it*Ec.v...^  .-^'kir^per  i.^ipp^ired. 
and  OUT  hero  La-i  n-.i  .e:i  tjje  «7je*t.'.  n  '2: 3ec:ded  iini:l 
it  i*'a*  t»X'  late.  He  crdertJ  ise  iir'jtrafen:  !j  pc»a 
on.  and.  u*  ^vertalieo.  aUindin  The  ^o^-raje  witb-J^it 
firing  a  *h>!.  wh:i.-fa  w..*!!'!  d . ;^i:'e*9  tmrrt  the  pro- 
gres?  of  trivf^r*  carhT  i':t  p'ur.der.  and  aJ'jrd  l:n3e 
to  reach  lb»?  f'jrd :  a*  iV^  atTccr.prin^  a  *!acd  on  cr»xuid 
occupied,  ere  this,  by  :he  trnvre  rr.!>h  c*.»Iumn*.  it 
was  a  u#*f!e>*  wa»:e  uf  life.  He  himself  w.uld  lake 
charcc  of  the  chair,  pr-.-v.de  for  :!»  C'i'ncea'jntrnt,  and 
qnjckly  recu.n  the  track,  un'tr**  capture*!  L-urins" 
the  niarr-L  throiirh  fiie  wi.-.-J,  Mark  hid  percerved 
«cvcnil  oj»«.*n:.ics  fr«-Ri  tr^e  r-  a*',  on  !:.e  r.ver  *;de. 
any  one  *A  Ti.'n^h  ■w-uiil  i.j.xv  s'i.*e  1  h.»  pi^T-ic. 
WhiNt  iLf.-  c.  inpany  iii-.-vc'l  f-'r-vir-]  a:  «:j;.-.k  pa«?e. 
Stanley  led  hi'r<e  aiid  cha.r  nvA'-r  ti.  r  b-.*!!*!?.  of  a 
cluster  i«f  ireo.  Lack^rd  The  vlK. ■"!»_-  t:!.  .:  *:i.':-l  oa 
the  vcrce  of  the  nx-ky  Uir.'<.  and  t-.-m  1:10 need  uji- 
hamcfr^in?  the  animal.  TL'-iich  ihtr  i.-pc.-a'.i'.'n  was 
simple,  yet.  in  the  af:!taTi>>n  uf  \he  m-'rucnl.  be  could 
not  unf&Men  the  Mrajw  so  qiii<k!y  as  R«trded  :  he  was 
observed  by  the  enemy,  and  whilst  ihe  main  corps 
continued  in  pur>uit  of  the  'k'V->!ed  o-'inpany.  an 
offitrer,  followed  by  La!l-a-d« "Zon  tri.iip«'rs.  dashed  up 
the  plade.  No  tune  wa-*  to  l<.»  !<.»>t.  He  caught  at 
the  bridle,  and  tracked  both  hun^e  and  vehicle  over 
the  precipice.  The  cra»h  of  b«»iu:hs.  and  clatter  of 
loofie  j*lrtnes,  "was  followed  bv  a  hollow  plimse  and  ■ 
roar  of  water,  as  the  disturbed  river  clo!»ed  over  the  i 
de»(cendin?  mass.  The  weijrht  of  metal  will  sink  ! 
poor  Jerry  I  thousiit  Mark,  with  a  sieh  of  recret  for 
the  fate  of  hii»  horse,  as  he  turned  to  confront  the  foe. 

"  T}vi  d — d  Yankee  relx;! !"  exclaimed  the  officer 
in  a  pas!<ion,  "  cut  him  down,  Jenkins — let  him  fol- 
low hi!»  horse — he  has  a  mind  we  sliall  benefit  no 
thinK^  by  him.'' 

"  Sir.  may  I  ank  if  you  are  a  Briti^h  officer?*'  cried 
Stanley. 

"  Well— what  then  ?'  asked  the  other— makinsr  a 
motion  to  restrain  the  activity  of  Jenkin?,  whose 
Mbre  was  uplifted. 

*'  I  am  u  p-eiitleman,  and  a  captain  under  commis- 
Bion  of  Conirre-.s,  and  1  claim  your  protection,"  re- 
plied Mark. 


9aov  Eicmr.  if  v 

Aex. »  e-reT  I  rtepyud 
preresu  cor  htraz  the 
hnce.  ixx  a  remjenuLB.^ 

34&rk  w-.Aced  u>der  ifae 
»:(  aneopK  cxeoipttt 
ccSoer  bad  mistaken  L:» 
cnie-.n-  d  the  aef. 


LjoM  rcpfoof .  bs  dm 
Im  tDo  cad  if 

for  the  real  or  i^ 
hidfrxi 


wdac^i  mso  ciar;^  of  pnraie  Jenks^  k 

a  c-icsnde. 

L:ear.  Ueaxoa.  thcoeii  Ajtdiciag  the  abilitr  ci'b 
capta:n  to  c«:«ceal  the  tr«u(are.  pa»bed  on  as  cras% 
Wben  •:Tcr:aken.  be  dmr  the  n*kin  acrxr  3 
rr«d.  fire<i  a  x<yL<e^  on  his  parsoer*.  wider  eove  « 
'^  c^'jTKt.  :<n.  and  ti>jk  to  tbe  wrood».  when  'jr 
cava-ry  ccxLd  not  follow.  On  rcacfainsr  the  !\rds 
f<«iBd  y^MXt  m  readinca».  in  which  be  CBiba^i  li 
men.  but  delayed  pashinz  ofl*.  althooefa  fleraal  :>t> 
c4  Bnt»h  cavalry,  altrmcied  prolwbly  by  the  irx 
appevcd  on  the  hisfaer  scrotmds.  Still  tfe  ci;a2 
came  not.  and  HcatC4i  w«»  forced  to  croM.  aAer  vt:- 
mr  t:J  the  S:«ts  were  alnaoot  within  pistcj  ft^.<  i 
the  enemy,  who  now  crowded  the  t»«»lf>*  Col.  £a 
however,  from  the  opf>osite  side,  pot  ia  p?«y 
h'witzers.  wh:ch  qoickly  dispersed  the  troopers 

"  Yo«  mivt  report  j-our  story  to  the  cummiar 
in-chief."  said  the  colonel,  on  likening  Ki  X: 
Heji!<«n'$  explanation.  *■  the  loss  of  Captain  Slii<: 
w:»h  ihe  *pec:e.  i*  most  unlucky.  We  want  tlK «-« 
de*pvra:e!y.'" 

Scfrtf    V. — Gff'al   W'.7.<hi /tenon's    Quarter*  or.  .v 

Pulsate. 

Two  day*  ai':er  the  events  recorded  in  the  J*: 
*cene.  Lieut.  Heatim.  for  the  third  or  luujt:i  iJOe- 
\va?  <imimon*fd  t-.*  The  presence  of  the  comrcanifl" 
in-chicf.  St^^vcral  general  c*dicers  were  prvi*=: 
After  k'ns  consultation,  and  hearing-  the  rept»ft  vf 
ih-.r»e  who  cr<jssed  the  river  to  make  search.  thn«ci 
the  wt.»*»d.  for  tlie  treasure  which  Mark  mt^  law 
hidden,  the  lieutenant  passed  his  final  examinalioc. 

■•I  am  quite  satisfied  with  your  conduct,  Mr 
Heaton,  said  General  Washincton,  *'  and  as  prortot' 
it.  yiKj  will  remain — dtu-in^  the  absence  of  Capiat 
Stanley — in  command  of  the  connjany.  Still  I  cannot 
refrain  noticinsr.  to  impress  it  on  your  future  conduct, 
that  in  firing  on  the  ca\-alry  you  acted  contrary  to  ite 
orders  of  Captain  Stanley,  your  superior  officer.  A* 
the  ground  was  occtipied  by  the  enemy,  the  discharse 
was  calculated  to  bring  to  the  spot  other  detachment»- 
by  which  your  retreat  might  have  been,  and,  indwd, 
nearly  was,  cut  ofiT.'' 

Mr.  Heaton  bowed  respectfully  before  the  gentie 
reproof,  of  which  he  felt  the  justice,  and  quitted  ibe 
tent. 

In  deliberation  with  his  generals,  af^er  the  de;«rti2i« 
of  tlie  lieutenant,  his  excellency  could  not  avoid 
dwelling  on  what  he  called  the  mysterious  disappea^ 
ancc  of  Captain  Stanley.  He  could  not,  he  said, 
reconcile  the  conduct  of  the  captain  by  any  honorable 
standard.    If  he  were  taken  prisoner,  the  umai  privi- 
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lege  of  writing  to  head-quarters  would  not  be  with- 
held, though  he  might  justly  be  afraid  of  committing 
the  secret  to  paper.  A  man  of  honor  would  be  sen- 
sitively anxious  to  do  away  with  the  natural  ground 
of  suspicion,  caused  by  the  sudden  disappearance  of 
the  treasure,  and  of  him  who  had  it  in  charge. 
Neither  from  prisoners  taken,  nor  deserters  who  had 
crossed  over  to  the  patriot  camp,  could  aught  be 
learned  of  the  captain.    A  suspicious  mind  might  not 


Captain  Stanley,  and  am  much  vexed  at  your  i^^er- 
ruptions,"  answered  the  lady.  ^»hi 

"  Well — cut  it  as  short  as  you  can,  M%rk,"  said  the 
host,  assuming  an  altitude  of  attenfR>n.  'Not  to  weary 
the  reader,  we  wi(  cut  yet  doeer  than  our  hero  in 
the  recital  of  |^8  adventures.  The  British  officer,  he 
said,  by  whom  he  was  taken  prisoner,  was  so  angry 
at  losing  a  horse  on  which  he  had  fixed  his  mind,  and 
bore  such  hatred  to  his  captive  for  baulking  him  o( 


unjustly  infer  from  all  the  circumstances,  that  Mr^ikthe  prize,  that,  in  revenge,  he  would  not  allow  com 


Stanley  had  contrived  to  escape  with  and  appropriate 
the  treasure  to  his  own  purposes ;  but  he  was  loath  to 
indulge  in  harsh  conclusions  respecting  a  gentleman 
who  had  taken  every  precaution  to  carry  his  trust  to 
its  destination  up  to  the  very  moment  of  the  enemy's 
attack.  Yet  if  he  were  slain  his  body  would  have 
been  doubtless  found  in  the  wood. 

The  report  which  his  excellenfy  made  to  Con- 
gress on  the  subject,  escaped  ^^the  public  ear,  and 
the  friends  of  Stanley  were  Jlltterly  mortified  by  the 
blight  cast  on  his  repiitatum.  His  deep  play  at  the 
gaming-table  was  called  iJmind,  and  commented  on. 
People  shook  their  heaprwhen  jiis  name  was  men- 
tioned. Charles  Harris  would  not  surrender  his 
friend's  character,  yet  he  could  make  no  reasonable 
defence.  Mr.  Stanhope,  in  communion  with  jj^'s 
daughter,  took  credit  for  the  interdiction  he  had  placed 
against  further  intercourse  with  Mark ;  yet,  in  truth, 
he  was  both  grieved  and  puzzled,  asifelark  was  a 
favorite,  spite  of  his  wiM  habits.  Miss  Letty  wept 
in  secret,  and  reproached  herself  for  cnielty  in  re- 
fusing Mark's  letter,  which  perhaps  had  driven  him, 
in  despair,  to  forsake  Philadelphia  for  ever. 

The  stirring  military  movements  which  occurred 
that  winter,  however,  soon  drove  the  supposed  de- 
fection of  Stanley  from  memory;  the  public  mind 
became  occupied  with  matters  of  deeper  import. 


Scene  VI. — Mr.  Stanhope's  House  in  Philadelphia. 

It  was  the  month  of  February.  The  air  without 
doors  was  piercingly  cold,  the  atmosphere  gloomy, 
but  in  the  drawing-room  of  Mr.  Stanhope's  well- 
appointed  dwelling,  the  faggots  blazed  cheerfully  on 
the  hearth,  whilst  around  were  happy  friends  who 
participated  in  the  genial  glow.  The  circle  was 
small,  consisting  only  of  the  host,  his  daughter,  Mark 
Stanley  and  his  tried  friend,  Charles  Harris. 

*'  And  so  you  were  a  double  prisoner,  Mark,'*  said 
the  old  man, "  with  a  holiday  parole  from  the  British, 
and  under  arrest  from  the  commander-in-chief!" 

"  I  was  so,"  replied  Stanley,  "  when,  after  tliree 
months'  captivity,  I  presented  myself  at  the  quarters 
of  General  Greene — but  his  excellency  has  done  me 
full  justice,  as  I  would  have  told  you,  if  you  had  not 
interrupted  my  sto^  so  often." 

**0!  hang  the  story!"  cried  Mr.  Stanhope,"  the 
fact  is,  Mark,  I  am  too  glad  to  see  you  with  un- 
blemished character,  to  listen  now  to  the  details. 
By  all,  except  a  few  friends,  your  memory  was 
unanimously  consigned  to  perdition.  Let  us  now 
think  and  talk  of  the  future — ^what  say  you,  Letty  ?" 

« I  have  been  listening,  sir,  with  intense  interest  to 


munication  by  word,  or  writing,  with  the  American 
camp,  but  despatched  Mr.  Stanley,  under  guard, 
through  the  Jerseys,  to  a  ship  lying  at  Sandy-Hook, 
bound  for  Halifax,  whither  he  was  taken  with  other 
prisoners,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  sent  to  Eng- 
land. General  Howe,  fortunately,  wanted  men  to 
exchange  for  his  own  soldiers  who  had  been  cap- 
tured, so  Mark  was  returned  to  New  York — obtained 
a  parole  from  the  British  general,  (which  was  granted 
as  compensation  for  the  harsh  removal  to  Halifax,) 
and  proceeded  to  American  head-quarters,  burning 
with  anxiety  to  see  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
make  report  concerning  the  specie  sunk  in  the  Pas- 
saic. On  presenting  himself  before  General  Greene 
he  was  placed  under  arrest,  which  he  bore  with 
patience  for  four-and-twenty  hours,  till  he  could  gain 
an  interview  with  his  excellency.  On  telling  his 
story  to  the  latter,  he  was  instantly  freed  from  arrest. 
After  an  interval  of  several  days,  the  opportunity 
was  aflTorded  of  sending  a  corps  of  pioneers  to  the 
Passaic,  who,  guided  by  Stanley,  succeeded  in  raising 
the  chair.  The  shafts  and  harness  were  broken,  and 
the  body  of  poor  Jerry  had  drifted  away,  but  the 
treasure  proved  safe,  and  was  finally  delivered  to  its 
original  destination — the  custody  of  General  Wash- 
ington— who,  to  make  amends  for  the  anavoidable 
calumny  which  blighted  the  reputation  of  Captain 
Stanley,  immediately  procured  his  exchange  for  a 
British  officer  of  the  same  rank,  and  gave  Mark  a 
letter  explanatory  to  Congress,  with  a  furlough  of 
three  months — though  he  did  not  forget  to  hint,  that 
if  the  captain  had  very  strictly  followed  his  instruc- 
tions, he  would  have  made  more  minute  inquiries  at 
Newark  and  Belville  respecting  the  movements  of 
the  opposing  armies,  and  gained  intelligence  which 
would  have  induced  him  to  keep  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Passaic,  and  have  thus  avoided  manifold 
disasters. 

"  Well,  Mark !"  said  Mr.  Stanhope,  "  as  his  excel- 
lency  has  been  heavy  on  you,  I  will  let  you  off  easy, 
though  I  had  intended,  in  a  day  or  two,  at  farthest,  to 
read  a  severe  lecture  on  gambling  and  its  con- 
sequences." 

'*  Sir,"  replied  the  captain,  "  I  have  pledged  my- 
self to  Mr.  Harris,  to  abstain  altogether  from  that 
pursuit." 

"  Yes,"  said  Charles,  laughing,  **  on  that  article  he 
is  a  prisoner  on  parole  his  entire  life." 

During  the  three  months'  furlough,  Mark — ^unlucky 
man ! — contrived  again  to  fall  into  captivity,  but  his 
jailer  was  both  fair  and  kind;  he  was  prisoner  to 
Miss  Letty,  and  the  tie  by  which  he  was  held— the 
chain  matrimonial.     After  several   years'   service 
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(iniy^ary  we  nfean)  Mr.  Stanley  was  promoted  to  a 

nt^iaod  eventually  obtained  tbe  rank  of  colonel. 

iOoking  baqk  to  the  period  of  recruiting,  when  for- 

iine  and  charact#  were  at  so  ^w  an  ebb,  he  felt 


grateful  for  the  services  of  John  B||^dbent,  and  even 
the  characterless  recruits,  whose  enll^pent  restored 


»  ^w 


the  favor  of  Congress.  It  is  to  this  feeling  that  n 
may  doubtless  ascribe  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Brxm 
bent  to  an  ensigncy,  during  the  course  of  the  wai 
and  that  Wilkin  Totsey  became  sergeant  and  deput 
paymaster.  Of  Lieut  Heaton  we  have  no  furthc 
record  than  the  date  of  his  commission  as  captain. 


MOUNT    AUBURN. 


A 


WRITTEN    AFTER    A    VISIT    IN    THE    SUMMER    OF     1839 


BT  CHABLSfl  WX8T  THOMSON. 


No  wonder  that  the  dead  repose 

More  sweetly  here,  where  the  lily  and  rose 

Are  round  them  in  their  quiet  sleep, 

With  the  willow  above  their  graves  to  weep^ 

Where  the  birds  arc  singing?  their  anthems  clear 

Through  the  changing  scenes  of  the  varied  year — 

While  the  grass  is  springing  fresh  and  green, 

To  tell  of  life  in  iu  early  scene — 

And  the  leaves  around  them  sadly  fall, 

Tu  mark  the  fate  that  must  come  to  all. 

No  wonder  that  they  rest  more  still 

On  the  verdant  side  of  the  breezy  hill. 

Than  in  the  city's  bustling  way, 

Where  the  crowd  rushes  by  from  day  to  day. 

Nor  heedfl  nor  cares  for  the  dust  that  lies 

Forever  before  unweeping  eyes. 

O  yes  it  is  a  lovely  spot, 

For  Nature  here  has  proudly  wrought 

The  charm  of  lake  and  wood  and  glen, 

So  fair  that  they  shame  ihe  works  of  men, 

And  moke  it  a  scene  where  the  dead  might  lie 

In  the  silence  of  hallowed  sanctity. 

Ay !  here  the  parted  ones  have  come 

To  lay  them  down  in  their  quiet  home, 

Where  no  rude  step  shall  e'er  intrude 

Upon  their  peaceful  solitude — 

But  the  fresh  green  grass  shall  sweetly  wave 

Above  the  jnound  of  the  lowly  grave, 

And  the  eye  of  affection  may  bring  its  tear 

Unscared  and  unscorned  by  the  Noilgar  sneer. 

The  infant  of  few  short  days  is  here. 
That  sparkled  a  moment  to  disjippear — 
And  come  in  its  sinless  state  to  lie 
Amid  the  lilies  that  speak  of  its  purity. 

Here  sleeps  the  youth  of  promise  fair. 
Of  the  raven  eye  and  clustering  hair — 
The  "shining  mark"  for  death's  eager  dart — 
Perhaps  the  pride  of  a  mother's  heart, 
"Who  has  laid  him  under  the  fresh  green  sod, 
With  a  heart  almost  broken,  yet  trusting  in  God 
That  the  heart  and  the  form  which  she  cherished  hero 
Shall  be  hers  again  in  a  happier  sphere. 

Here  sleeps  the  damsel  whose  rosy  bloom 
Scarce  gave  presage  of  an  early  tomb— 
Whose  lightsome  step  and  laughing  eye 
Seemed  not  to  say  she  was  born  to  die. 
But  the  spoiler  came,  and  her  cheek  was  {>aled. 
And  her  eye  was  dimmed,  and  her  lightness  failed  ; 
And  she  sunk,  like  a  faded  flower,  to  rest 
On  her  lost  low  couch  in  the  earth's  green  breast — 
'T  was  fitting  that  beauty  at  last  should  lie 
Mid  the  beautiful  scenes  of  earth  and  sky. 

Here,  too,  reposes  the  form  of  age, 
The  matron  mUd  and  the  hoary  sago — 


The  scholar — ^the  poet — the  raaii  whtwe  roind 

Wore  out  the  shell  which  its  strength  confined. 

And  gave  him^)  earth  before  his  time, 

In  the  early  <4^^  his  manhood's  prime. 

And  here  th^Uke  laid  him  *  whose  honored  uara 

Was  dear  alikef  to  iMmce  and  fame ; 

Who  came  from  the  fllMs  of  hia  native  sky, 

In  a  stranger  land  to  sQk  and  die. 

O  meet  is  such  rcstmg  plB|  for  one, 

^Vho  on  nature's«eml)ass^ived  to  run — 
f  * 

^Vho  gave  his  heart  and  his  soul  to  her, 

And  was  vowed  her  own  philosopher. 

Thou  who  lovest  the  beautiful, 
Here  come  and  feast  till  thy  heart  is  full  ; 
Give  thy  thoughts  to  those  teaching  dreams 
That  her^JInspire  the  purest  themes — 
For  the  past  ai>d  the  future  here  unite, 
And  point  thy  way  to  th^^^alms  of  light. 

Man  of  the  world,  come  hither  and  trace 
The  certain  doom  of  tliy  destined  race  ; 
Learn  how  futile — how  false  and  vain 
Is  the  wealth  thou  strivest  so  hard  to  gain  ; 
For  here  its  proud  dominion  ends, 
When  man  to  his  native  dust  descends  ; 
Then  be  not  thy  lime  to  riches  given. 
But  seek  the  unperishing  treasures  of  Heaven. 

Man  of  pleai«ure,  awhile  resign 
Thy  mad  devotion  to  mirth  and  ■wine, 
And  come  to  these  quiet  and  rural  shades, 
Where  a  spirit  of  peace  the  scene  pervade-j, 
To  which  thou  hast  long  a  stranger  been. 
In  the  devious  paths  of  folly  and  sin. 
Come  to  this  city  of  the  dead, 
This  home  of  peace  in  the  forest  spread, 
Muse  with  thy  heart  in  its  better  m(.K»d, 
In  the  depths  of  this  silent  solitude — 
And  take  the  lesson  these  alleys  teach 
With  a  power  no  living  man  can  preach. 
That  virtue  alone  can  here  bestow 
The  pleasure  a  reasoning  man  should  ku^>\v 
ANTio  thinks  of  his  glorious  destiny, 
And  lives  for  the  world  that  is  yet  to  be. 

O  'I  is  no  wonder  the  dead  repose 
So  sweetly  here  mid  the  lily  and  lt>se. 
And  the  bright  green  earth  and  the  glorious  trees. 
Where  the  birds  are  chojiting  th|||r  harmonies. 
No  wonder  that  here  they  sweetly  rest 
On  Nature's  calm  and  peaceful  breast : 
For  't  is  a  quiet  and  holy  shade, 

In  the  charms  of  valley  and  hill  arrayed 

It  came  from  its  Maker  in  beuuty  free 
And  man  has  given  it  sanctity. 

*  Spurzheim,  the  Phrenologist. 


"^ 


sional  (i;:;i«'-isiiiu,  lu  niiuvc  uuii  cunxuii  mm.-,  iimrai  inKo  nisti  oi   ijic  eiuuuicr  oi   Iul-  iiiiin.     11  is   imrt-. 

mill  ti.l\..'M>  ii>c  !lu;  ii'-'!i\-  oxaiiiplo  ul'tlK:oluuiii>iuiis  ^iin|ili'.  iiiul  \vi;li<iiit  ]irrlijips  i'ikuiJi  ,.f  rx:i;:i:rraliiiii 

of  trulii.  I  to  jJiiit  ihc  taslc  vi  the  nunantic  spirits  who  love  the 
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OUR    CONTRIBUTORS.— NO.   XIV. 


JOSEPH    R.    CHANDLER. 


WITH  A  POETRAIT. 


BT  J.  K.  MITCHELL. 


To  do  unbiased  justice  to  the  character  of  the 
living  is  among  the  most  difficult  of  tasks.  Even  of 
the  dead  we  can  rarely  speak  without  undue  praise 
or  imdeserved  blame.  The  claims  of  friendship,  the 
shadings  of  enmity,  the  inaccuracy  of  testimony,  and 
the  bias  of  personal,  political  or  religious  prejudice, 
loo  often  pervert  the  judgment  and  deflect  the  pen  of 
the  biographer,  when  he  speaks  of  one  who  has 
ceased  to  alarm  our  vanity  or  to  threaten  our  in- 
terests. How  much  more  easily  is  he  betrayed  into 
error  when  he  delineates  the  character  of  him  who 
yet  lives,  to  be  wounded  by  unmerited  censure,  or 
mortified  by  injudicious  commendation.  While,  too, 
the  sacred  privilege  of  the  dead  secures  to  them  the 
full  measure  of  praise,  unembittered  by  hatred,  and 
unstinted  by  envy,  he  who  writes  of  the  living  must 
not  foiget  that  the  human  nature  of  the  reader  is  not 
flattered  into  complacency  by  being  made  to  feel,  by 
comparison,  his  own  insigniflcance. 

Such  considerations  might  well  deter  the  writer  of 
this  notice  from  entering  upon  a  task  in  all  other  re- 
spects eminently  agreeable ;  but  as  the  biographical 
scheme  of  the  editor  of  "  Graham"  is  inclusive  of 
all  the  contributors  to  that  periodical,  the  omission  of 
the  name  of  Mr.  Chandler  would  operate  as  an  im- 
plied censure,  and  leave  the  numerous  readers  of  that 
publication  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  there  should 
lAk  dppear,  in  due  course,  the  usual  notice  of  one 
who  has  not  only  been  to  it  a  very  successful  con- 
tributor, bat  who  has,  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
filled  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  republic  of  letters. 

Joseph  R.  Chandler  was  bom  on  that  holy  spot 
which  was  rendered  inmiorlal  by  the  first  foot-print 
of  the  Pilgrim  leathers,  when,  flying  from  persecution 
and  intolerance,  they  planted  in  the  American  wilder- 
ness the  standard  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  His 
mother,  a  worthy  descendant  of  one  of  them,  gave 
birth  to  the  subject  of  our  brief  notice,  at  Kingston, 
in  Plymouth  county,  Massachtisetts,  on  the  25th  of 
August,  1792. 

To  the  piety,  talent,  and  ceaseless  attention  of  that 
mother,  Mr.  Chandler  owes  much  of  the  domestic 
virtue,  scriptural  lA-e,  and  literary  taste  by  which  he 
is  now  distinguished.  It  was  her  wont  to  place  be- 
fore him,  in  his  earliest  childhood,  the  finest  biblical 
characters,  described  by  her  in  language  eloquently 
simple  and  engaging,  while  she  sought,  by  an  occa- 
sional digression,  to  make  him  convert  to  his  moral 
and  religious  use  the  noble  example  of  the  champions 
of  truth. 
15* 


We  may  in  this  way  account  for  the  extraordinary 
facility  of  happy  scriptural  illustration,  and  biblical 
quotation,  by  which  his  writings  and  conversation 
are  so  peculiarly  characterized.  We  may,  in  like 
manner,  explain  his  proclivity  to  literary  pursuits, 
despite  the  untoward  incidents  of  a  mercantile  educa- 
tion and  c(»nmercial  employment.  On  the  altar  of 
Mercury  blazed  perhaps  too  often  the  oflering  to 
Apollo— and  the  oblation  which  should  have  flowed 
for  the  God  of  Gain  was  enthusiastically  poured  out 
for  the  Lord  of  Letters.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be 
supposed  that  Mr.  Chandler  long  devoted  himself  to 
that  which  was  foreign  to  his  tastes  and  aptitudes ; 
and  accordingly,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  we  find 
him  engaged  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  the  art  of 
teaching-— whilst  his  busy  pen  adorned  the  papers  of 
the  day  with  original  tales,  translations,  and  varied 
poetry — both  grave  and  gay. 

Those  who  have  had  the  happiness  to  listen  to  his 
instruction  testify  to  its  faithfulness  and  its  ability, 
while  they  also  delight  to  remember  with  what  he- 
reditary zeal  and  persuasiveness  he  gave  to  them  the 
pictures  from  the  Bible,  after  the  manner  of  his 
maternal  instructor.  It  was  while  thus  employed, 
that  Mr.  Chandler  acquired  that  accurate  and  phi- 
losophical knowledge  of  the  English  language,  which 
has  made  him  the  arlnter  verborum^  to  whose  judg- 
ment the  Press  of  the  country  pays  now  the  utmost 
deference. 

The  tales  written  in  Philadelphia  were  with  pa- 
triotic propriety  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the 
history,  social  condition,  and  superstitions  of  his 
native  place.  Much  of  what  we  here  know  of  such 
things  is  derived  from  his  single  pen : — for  these 
illustrative  sketches  would  fill,  if  collected  tc^ther, 
ahnost  a  volume  for  each  year  of  his  residence. 
They  are  distinguished  by  purity  of  diction,  methodi- 
cal arrangement,  deep  feeling,  and  lofty  morality. 
Not  one  line  "  which  dying  he  would  wish  to  blot.'' 
Throughout  there  breathes  the  kindly  spirit  of  domes- 
tic love,  the  sweet  intercourse  of  the  kindred  hearth — 
the  friendship  that  sustains  trial — the  courage  that 
dares  for  the  right — the  sympathy  that  wipes  its  eyes 
on  the  bcwom  of  charity — and  the  wealth  that  blinds 
not  its  owner  to  the  cries  of  sorrow.  Every  thing 
is  good  and  to  a  good  end. 

His  poetry,  the  amusement  of  his  earlier  days,  par- 
takes also  of  the  character  of  the  man.  It  is  pure, 
simple,  and  without  perhaps  enough  of  exagg;enition 
to  suit  the  taste  of  thp  romantic  spirits  who  love  the 
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stiltfl  of  verse.  Still,  it  is  always  full  of  thought,  fre- 
quently happy  in  its  movement,  and  sometimes  strong 
and  original.  Pope  might  envy  him  the  following 
line : — 

"  For  griefs,  like  streams,  from  depth  their  silence  gain." 

He  who  surveys  the  great  amount  and  abnost 
infinite  variety  of  Mr.  Chandler's  literary  labor,  can- 
not help  regretting  that  he  has  not  given  to  the  public 
some  greater  work,  in  which  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
his  genius  and  sentiment  might  be  more  solidly  illus- 
trated. Fugitive  pieces,  as  their  name  implies,  are 
evanescent.  Like  the  pearls  of  the  necklace,  they 
demand  for  their  preservation  and  illustration  some 
common  medium  of  connection  and  arrangement. 

Within  a  very  few  years,  the  Mercantile  Library 
C!ompany  and  the  Athenian  Institute  opened  up  for 
Mr.  Chandler,  almost  by  accident  as  it  were,  a  new 
vein  of  thitherto  undetected  talent.  He  was  applied 
to  by  these  useful  societies,  to  lend  them  his  occa- 
sional aid  as  a  lecturer ;  and  in  the  execution  of  the 
task  he  displayed  a  special  tact  in  composing,  and  a 
,  happy  art  in  delivering  popular  harangues.  Perhaps, 
in  no  part  of  his  successful  life,  has  Mr.  Chandler 
exhibited  more  felicitoiis  adaptation  to  his  task  than 
on  the  many  occasions  which  brought  him  before 
popular  audiences.  Although  he  presented  a  variety 
of  subjects,  the  bent  of  his  mind  led  him  to  dwell 
most  on  the  sentiments  and  affections ;  and  the  large 
and  often  fashionable  audience  was  made  to  weep  at 
the  pathos  reflected  from  the  pilgrim's  home. 

He  delights  to  trace  to  female  sources  the  virtues 
of  men.  Thus  in  a  lecture  on  the  Female  Character, 
as  influenced  by  Religion,  he  uses  these  words  : 

"  The  strength  of  Sampson  and  its  right  direction 
are  evidently  the  results  of  a  mother's  piety.  Moses 
owed  not  merely  his  life,  but  his  learning  and  his 
ability  to  serve  the  Hebrews,  to  the  watchful  care  of 
a  mother's  instincts.  Samuel  acquired  his  means  of 
pre-eminence  by  no  circumstances  of  birth  or  con- 
dition, but  from  the  fervent  piety  of  Hannah,  who 
dedicated  to  God  the  firstling  of  her  prayer.  And 
although  in  the  history  of  these  distinguished  men 
we  learn  little  more  of  those  to  whom  they  stood  in- 
debted for  distinction,  yet  we  cannot  be  unmindful 
that  to  woman's  distinctive  peculiarities  do  they  owe 
the  cause  of  these  efiecls."  "  Woman  to  man,"  he 
elsewhere  says,  "  is  like  the  moon  to  earth,  con- 
stantly revolving  round  him  to  cheer  and  enlighten 
his  darkest  hours ;  giving  him  in  mild  reflection  the 
blessings  of  that  light  which  by  his  own  revolution 
he  has  lost." 

In  the  celebrated  lecture  "  On  the  Aflfections," 
which  was  read,  at  their  urgent  request,  to  not  less 
than  thirty  audiences,  Mr.  Chandler  speaks  thus  of  a 
mother's  love :  "  Strong  beyond  all  other  love,  it 
admits  of  no  illustration  by  comparison.  It  exists 
through  all  time,  survives  all  changes,  and  resists  the 
attacks  even  of  the  ingratitude  of  its  object.  It  is  the 
only  lave  tliat  survives  disgrace. ^^ 

The  reputation  of  these  lectures  probably  led  Mr. 
Chandler  to  exert  his  newly  found  talent  in  another 
sphere.     A  beautiful  volume,  now  lying  before  us. 


contains  twelve  addresses,  delivered  at  various  times 
from  1840  to  1842,  to  grand  and  subordinate  lodges  of  * 
Free  Masons.  We  ^eed  scarcely  say  that  these  ad- 
dresses possess  the  merits  and  peculiarities  of  his 
lectures,  with  the  additional  excellence  derived  from 
the  moral  courage  of  the  task,  and  from  the  peculiar 
relation  in  which,  as  Grand  Master,  and  Grand  High 
Priest,  he  stood  to  the  Masons  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  splendid  volume  published  by  the  grand  lodge, 
expresses  the  thanks  of  that  respectable  body  to  their 
retiring  Grand  Master,  in  terms  most  flattering^  to  his 
supervisory  powers  and  fraternal  care, ;  and  the  neat 
preface  shows  with  wl\at  diffidence  Mr.  Chandlo- 
yielded  to  their  request  of  a  copy  for  publication. 

The  last  literary  labor  of  Mr.  Chandler  is  that  of 
which,  for  many  reasons,  he  may  be  the  most  proud. 
Of  all  the  festivals  held  for  the  commemoration  of 
the  deeds  of  our  great  ancestors,  none  exceeds  in 
dignity  and  importance  that  which,  every  sixth  year, 
assembles,  in  the  little  town  of  Plymouth,  the  thicUy 
scattered  sons  of  New  England,  to  celebrate  the 
memorable  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  That  the 
proceedings  may  want  in  nothing  that  solemnity  and 
grandeur  by  which  the  things  to  be  signalized  are 
characterized,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  land  are  in- 
vited to  be  present,  and  the  orator  of  the  day  is  selected 
from  among  them,  with  proper  regard  to  fitness  and 
celebrity.  Acordingly,  w^e  find  in  the  list  of  speakers 
the  names  of  the  Adamses,  the  Websters,  and  the 
Everetts  of  our  day,  and  those  of  the  Wolcotts,  the 
Spragues,  the  Cottons,  and  the  Winslo-ws  of  the  days 
that  are  pa.st.  To  be  called  to  such  a  duty  must  be  flatter- 
ing to  any  man,  but  particularly  so  to  an  absent  son  of 
New  England,  who  left  his  native  fields,  obscure  and 
poor,  and  heard  from  afar  the  invitation  to  lift  up  his 
voice  for  the  mighty  dead,  who  had  been,  as  it  were, 
the  genii  of  his  youngest  home.  Despite  repeated 
requests,  tlie  successful  oration  delivered  by  him,  in 
1841,  remains  unpublished,  owing  to  the  diffidence 
of  its  author,  and  perhaps  to  the  measureless  sense  of 
the  greatness  of  the  occasion,  and  the  inadequacy  of 
any  man  to  do  justice  to  that  cause. 

Although  not  properly  within  the  scope  of  our 
essay,  the  active  public  life  of  Mr.  Chandler  claims  a 
passing  tribute.  In  1823,  from  the  duty  of  aiding,  Mr. 
Chandler  passed  to  that  of  editing  the  United  States 
Gazette.  At  that  time,  that  paper  had  fallen  into  so 
much  neglect  as  to  be  scarcely  recognized  as  among 
existing  periodicals,  its  circulation  being  limited,  and 
its  influence  scarcely  felt.  Slowly  and  steadily,  un- 
der his  care,  it  rose  to  literary  and  political  import- 
ance, and  is  now  among  the  very  first  commercial 
and  social  records  of  the  country. 

Not  only  is  the  United  States  Gazette  favorably 
known  for  its  accuracy,  its  literacy^  and  its  political 
consequence,  but  it  is  esteemed  for  its  piurity  and  its 
good  humor.  Above  all,  do  we  admire  the  excellent 
temper  of  its  editor,  under  the  bitter  assaults  of  some 
enemies,  and  the  witty  oppugnancy  of  others.  His 
repartee,  however  sharp  and  trenchant,  is  never  en- 
venomed by  malice,  or  roughened  by  vulgarity.  We 
wish  we  had  time  to  search  the  columns  of  the  Ga- 
zette for,  what  we  esteem,  models  of  politcal  repartee, 
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as  free  from  the  poison  of  malignancy,  as  they  are 
bright  with  the  polish  of  good  manners,  and  keen 
with  the  sharpness  of  genuine  humor. 

The  municipality  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Chandler  for 
great  and  lengthened  services.  In  1832,  he  was 
called  to  the  honors  of  a  membership  in  the  Common 
Council;  from  which,  after  a  faithful  and  untiring 
service  of  three  years,  he  was  elevated  to  a  seat  in  the 
Select  Council  of  the  city,  in  which  station  he  gave 
much  time  and  attention  to  public  affiurs  for  six  years. 
Thus  have  nine  years  of  his  life  been  devoted  la- 
boriously to  the  municipal  interests  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  The  commission  of  the  Girard  Estate  en- 
joyed the  benefit  of  his  advice  and  attention  during 
all  that  time;  and  the  strangers  who  admire,  and  the 
citizens  who  enjoy  the  beauties  of  Washington,  and 
Logan,  and  Rittenhouse  squares,  so  tastefully  ar- 
ranged and  so  classically  enclosed,  may  thank,  for 
the  boon,  his  administration,  as  chairman  of  ^'  the 
committee  on  city  property." 

We  have  not  been  favored  with  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  Mr.  Chandler  take  part  in  the  debates  of  these 
bodies,  but  we  are  informed  that  he  was  a  frequent 
and  able  speaker  in  councils,  distinguished  for  the 
earnestness,  the  method,  and  the  self-possession  of 
his  discourses,  w^hich  were  heard  always  with  that 
deference  and  attention  which  in  such  bodies  are  given 
only  to  honest  motives,  and  instructive  oratory.  We 
the  more  readily  believe  this,  as  we  have  more  than 
once  beard  Mr.  C.  extemporize  at  social  and  political 
festivals,  with  a  rare  and  felicitous  delivery  of  senti- 
ments well  conceived,  and  wisely  and  wittily  ex- 
pressed. 

One  who  has  written  so  much  on  the  domestic 
affections,  and  on  the  female  character,  might  be  ex- 
pected to  exhibit  the  virtues  of  the  fire  side  in  the 
happiest  light.    On  this  subject  delicacy  forbids  us  to 


dilate ;  but  it  will  not  be  useless  to  publish  the  fact, 
that  four  difiierent  sets  of  children,  of  many  ages  and 
various  tempers,  have  grown  up  imder  one  roof,  re- 
flecting, in  the  most  perfect  harmony  and  love,  the  fine 
example  and  the  admirable  precepts  of  him  who  thus 
repays  to  society,  in  kind,  the  debt  due  to  his  mother. 
It  would  be  scarcely  courteous,  certainly  unjust,  to 
deny  a  full  share  of  the  high  merit  of  this  rare  achieve- 
ment to  the  lady  who  honors,  by  being  at  its  head,  the 
charming  household  of  our  kind  and  good  friend. 

AAer  the  manner  of  the  older  historians,  we  might 
now  sum  up  the  character  of  Mr.  Chandler,  and  run 
a  parallel  of  encomium.  But  that  (long  may  it  be 
deferred)  must  be  left  for  his  obituary. 

Did  his  likeness  do  him  justice,  we  should  leave  the 
engraver  to  describe  him  exclusively;  but  as  no  pencil 
can  convey  some  characteristics  of  face  and  features, 
we  feel  disposed  to  so  far  trespass,  as  to  say,  that  we 
have  rarely  seen  a  countenance  of  more  intense  and 
diversified  powers  of  expression,  an  eye  of  keener 
penetration,  a  mouth  of  more  bland  symmetry,  or  a 
brow  of  deeper  thoughtfulness. 

His  voice  is  full,  and,  though  somewhat  jougfa, 
musical  in  its  intonation,  graceful  in  its  inflection, 
and  expressive  in  its  accentuation  and  emphasis. 
Mr.  Chandler  possesses  the  rare  qualites  of  a  reader 
in  a  high  d^ree,  and  his  deliver}',  on  public  occasions, 
is  such  as  to  enchain  attention,  and  convey  to  his  au- 
dience, fully  and  clearly,  the  sentiments  which  he  de- 
signs to  utter. 

The  law  of  ^'  periodical"  limitation,  perhaps  for- 
tunately, restrains  the  further  prolongation  of  this 
oflering  of  friendship,  since  the  public  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  to  receive  patiently,  or  Mr.  C.  peruse 
without  discomfort,  the  commendation  which  the 
friend  might  justly  deem  but  a' proper  tribute  to  merit, 
at  once  great  and  unobtrusive. 
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I. 

O'kr  the  forsaken  trees 
The  autumn  spirit  grieves  : — 
An  old  man  totters  on 
Amid  the  fallen  leaves : — 
They  whisper  of  him  and  his  faltering  tread, 
But  he  heeds  not  the  voices  of  the  dead. 

Poor  old  man ! 

n. 

Clinging,  as  if  in  fear. 
One  withered  leaf  remains, 
Mourning  the  vanished  joys 
Of  summer  dews  and  rains : 
Now  it  rustles  down  from  its  friendly  bough. 
And  touches  the  hair  on  the  old  man's  brow. 

Poor  old  man ! 

in. 

He  neither  hears  nor  sees. 
His  heart  is  in  the  past : 
He  weaps  that  yoathfUI  days 


Cannot  forever  lost : 
The  present  and  future  are  naught  to  him, 
Now  his  ear  is  dull  and  his  eye  is  dim. 

Poor  old  man ! 

IV. 

A  glory  from  the  west 
Lights  up  the  saddened  earth, 
Like  a  dying  smile  on  lips 
That  never  port  in  mirth : 
Oh,  pray  that  the  old  man  may  turn  away 
From  his  earthly  dreams  to  that  heavenly  day 

Poor  old  man ! 

V. 

The  old  man  totters  on 
In  the  fast  fading  light  ,* 
Heeds  not  the  fallen  leaves. 
Heeds  not  the  coming  night : 
The  heart  of  the  old  man  is  in  the  past, 
But  a  solemn  future  is  coming  fast. 

Po<»old  man! 
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CHAPTER  m. 

It  Is  time  to  return  to  our  bero,  whom  we  left  lying 
ia  the  ttreet  He  at  last  struggled  to  his  feet,  aAer 
Iwviiil^  lain  considerably  longer  than  was  absolutely 
naeenary,  merely  to  gratify  his  despair. 

■'  This  is  delicious,"  said  Wolfgang  Klotz,  (for  that 
was  the  ignominious  Von-leas  name  of  our  hero.) 
"lUs  is  perfectly  deliciouB^I  am  drenched  to  the 
ddft— I  have  been  insulted'in  the  presence  of  Mar- 
garet Goblinbeim — ^I  have  no  means  of  redress,  for 
tbo  insulter  was  her  fiuher.  She  is  in  love  with  me, 
I  half  believe,  and  yet  she  can  never  be  mine— I  have 
got  three  duels  to  fight  before  I  can  see  her  again, 
and  I  knoiK*  I  shall  get  my  nose  cut  off,  and  then  she 
will  cease  to  love  me,  and,  beside  all  this,  my  um- 
brella is  broken  to  pieces,  upon  which  the  pawn- 
broker offered  to  lend  me  a  guilder  the  first  fine  day.'' 
And  so  sayiiig,  he  turned  homeward.  Such  was  the 
malignity  of  his  heart,  however,  that  he  walked  as 
slowly  as  he  possibly  could,  (though  the  tempest  had 
increased  in  violeuce,  and  the  rain  coming  down,  if 
possible,  more  furiously  than  ever,)  and  went  splash 
into  every  puddle  he  could  find,  nay,  even  went  out 
of  his  way  to  get  into  them  with  as  much  pains  as 
any  one  else  would  have  taken  to  avoid  them.  There 
is  nothing  so  soothing  to  the  feelings  of  the  naturally 
deqierate,  aa  to  take  one  evil  genius  by  the  hand  and 
assist  him  most  politely  in  his  operations.  "On 
horror's  head  horrors  to  accumulate'*  is  a  great  pana- 
cea for  the  bilious-nervous  who  happen  to  be  un- 
happy. In  fact,  in  the  present  instance,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  damage  anticipated  by  our  hero  to  the 
central  ornament  of  his  face  in  the  martial  manner 
above  hinted  at,  it  is  probable  that  Wolfgang's 
earnest  desire  to  spite  himtfelf  would  have  led  him  on 
this  occasion  to  attempt  the  unnatural  but  apparently 
very  common  process  of  "  biting  off  his  own  nose." 
As  he  had  a  chance  of  getting  it  cut  off,  however,  he 
deferred  this  gratification  of  his  spleen,  and  after 
having  waded  through  all  the  puddles  and  stopped 
grimly  under  every  dragon's  head  to  enjoy  a  shower- 
bath,  he  at  last  approached  the  house  in  which  he 
lived. 

**  This  is  all  nonsense,  however,"  said  he,  "  but, 
if  ever  a  poor  devil  had  cause  to  curse  his  lot,  it  is  I. 
Bom  with  a  heart  full  of  brave  and  generous  aspira- 
tions— endowed  with  a  face  and  figure  which,  as  I 
am  alone  and  in  the  dark,  I  may  admit  to  be  certainly 
devilish  good-looking,  to  say  the  least— with  a  mind 
which  acknowledges  no  man  master,  and  with  a 
hioart  which  trembles  neither  for  man,  woman,  nor 


devil,  my  name  is  nochjii^  bat  plAin  WoUganipElife. 
If  it  was  Wolfgang  von  Klots— li  ia  iumu  fcis 
bat  Klott--plain  KlotB— shocking !  If  I  bad  Aw 
three  little  confounded  lottera  tac^sd  to  my  aiai^ 
why,  I  should  be  a  nobleman.  Letme  alaaltfaallm 
letters  boldly— <»ll  myself  WoUganif^  toq  Haiahaf 
at  once,  for  example,  and  awear  tbmt  my  iathar,lhi 
Amtmann,  is  only  my  guardian,  and  llMt  I  am  lom 
great,  mysterioas  person.  Wollguig  Tcm  nafwhag; 
I  shoukl  like  to  see  old  GoUinheim  return 
to  me  then,  count  as  be  is,  prince  ■•  he 
be.  Let  me  steal  the  three  letter*  nt  onee  than,  p» 
sonde  my  fiftther  into  the  plot,  and  -write  iraaoi  if 
card,  like  every  other  gentleman  at  high  dqpBt 
No!  no!  I  should  be  a  **kotm  trim 
in  the  wrong  sense  then — in  the  aenae  of  my 
juris.  Instead  of  v  e  ft,  it  woold  hefu  r.  Ko^  at! 
I  am  no  thief— no  impostor.  What  if  Maigaral  dm 
love  me,  as  I  believe  she  doea  ?  Did  not  har  Ua 
tell  her  to-day  before  my  face  that  he  would  as  am 
marry  his  daughter  to  an  ourang-outanc^  as  to  a  ■■ 
without  a  von  to  his  name  ?  Yea  he  did.  Ha  wut 
he  would  as  soon  marry  her  to  an  ourangt-ontaag  asiB 
me,  for  that  is  what  he  meant.  Uan^  him !  He  nnf 
thank  his  daughter  that  I  did  not  pull  hia  ears  for  kin 
in  his  own  hall.  I  will  be  revenged  upon  him  yeh- 
buthow?  O,  Margaret,  Margaret!  Oan  I,  duel 
ask  you  to  share  the  destinies  of  a  man  who  haiio 
ron  to  his  name  ?  Ah  no ! — an  angel  would  be  ii- 
capable  of  such  a  sacrifice.  T  is  too  mnGh— aal 
ought  I  to  expect  it  ?  Love  works  -wondera,  bit  tUk 
^ought  I  to  hope  it  even?  How^  I  loathe  my  abcnu* 
able,  my  ignoble  fate !  By  all  the  infernal  powcn,! 
could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  sell  myself  to  the  fial 
fiend  to  gain  but  those  three  paltry  letters — for  wosU 
they  not  be  like  the  mystic  lettera  of  the  Aialatf 
charm— would  they  not  open  the  gatea  of  PuafiK, 
of  honor  and  of  love  to  me|  Thouaand  devik !"  k 
continued,  as  he  opened  the  street  door  €^  the  hoan 
and  found  it  pitch  dark  inside,  'while  the  little  bsE 
fastened  over  the  entrance  jingled  mockingly  iahii 
ear.  "If  I  were  Baron  von  Klots  now,  perfa^il 
should  have  a  porter  to  open  the  door  for  me,  sye, 
and  to  find  me  a  light  too.  Where  tha  derilaratb 
lucifers  ?"  added  he,  groping  about  in  the  ^^  fcr  Ihr 
matches  and  the  candlestick  which  the  poftrais  wn- 
ally  left  for  him  upon  the  little  window  ahelf  of  kr 
cupboard-like  lodge.  As  he  {mmounced  the  waidi> 
he  thought  he  heard  a  slight  laqgh  apparently  njof/if 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  house.  "  Sacrament !"  w' 
he, "  that  is  the  identical  lai^  which  I  haaidial 
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now,  as  I  was  picking  myself  out  of  the  puddle,  and 
St.  Nicholas  was  striking  one.  But  where  the  devil 
are  the  matches,  I  ask  again  ?  Somebody  has  been 
lighting  his  candle  very  lately,  for  there  is  a  con- 
founded smell  of  brimstone  here.  I  wonder  who  it 
was.  Well,  well — ^I  give  it  up— pleasant  this,  though, 
to  go  to  bed  in  the  dark  when  one  is  so  wet  and  un- 
comfortable. Oh,  perfectly  voluptuous !"  So  saying 
he  grinned  wildly,  grinding  his  teeth  almost  to  tooth- 
powder  as  he  spoke,  and  began  to  mount  the  stairs 
in  the  dark. 

It  woutd  perhaps  be  a  breach  of  good  fellowship 
for  me  to  tell  you  the  exact  location  of  his  apartment. 
In  that  part  of  the  continent,  you  know,  people  set 
their  streets  upon  end  to  save  room,  and  as  the  sky 
costs  considerably  less  than  town  lots,  and,  as  there 
is  always  a  great  deal  of  unoccupied  air  left  in  the 
market,  they  very  ingeniously  pile  bne  house  upon 
another,  going  still  nearer  and  nearer  heaven,  till  all 
are  accommodated.  It  often  happens,  therefore,  that 
a  young  man  has  to  pass  up  above  two  or  three 
houses,  before  he  finds  one  which  he  fancies,  and  in 
so  doing  he  has  to  go  up  a  mountain  of  staircase. 
But  then  you  are  rewarded  by  the  purer  atmosphere 
and  the  prospect — a  consolation  I  always  admin- 
istered to  myself,  when  in  the  same  situation.  Our 
hero  saw  every  steeple,  every  red-tiled  roof,  every 
chimney  in  all  Bergenheim  of  a  fine  day  from  his 
chamber  window ;  and  as  for  the  atmosphere,  why 
the  whole  smoke  of  the  city,  of  a  wet  day,  hung  like 
a  royal  canopy  over  his  head,  and  shrouded  the  busy 
world  beneath  him  in  a  sombre  and  mysterious  veil. 
I  am  afraid  I  have  prated  about  his  whereabout  more 
than  I  intended.  To  be  honest  about  the  matter,  he 
lived  upon  the  first  floor,  if  you  came  in  down  the 
chimney,  or  on  the  ninth  if  you  visited  him,  according 
to  a  foolish  fashion  most  in  vogue,  by  the  staircase. 

So  up  he  went  in  the  dark,  stumbling  up  stairs 
(that  bitter  evidence  of  man's  fallibility)  as  he  went, 
and  when  he  had  at  last  toiled  to  the  summit  of  the 
Alpine  staircase,  he  was  excessively  astonished  at 
finding  a  light  glimmering  through  his  keyhole.  Be- 
ing cold  and  wet,  however,  he  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  stay  wondering  on  the  outside  of  his  apart- 
ment, so  he  walked  in. 

As  soon  as  he  crossed  the  threshold  he  saw  a  sight 
which  somewhat  surprised  him.  His  study  lamp  was 
burning  upon  his  table  and  the  room  was  occupied. 
An  individual  was  seated  with  his  back  toward  him 
in  his  arm  chair,  wrapped  in  his  dressing  gown,  his 
legs  comfortably  established  upon  the  table,  smoking 
his  favorite  pipe  with  the  long  cherry-stick  stem,  and 
reading  a  manuscript  to  himself  in  an  audible  voice. 
The  stranger  appeared  pleased  with  what  he  was 
reading,  for  he  waved  his  hand  once  or  twice  with  a 
gentle  air  of  triumph,  and  whispered  **  bravo"  to  him- 
self in  a  tone  of  subdued  gratification. 

"  By  Jove !  this  impertinent  fellow  is  taking  me  off, 
besides  wearing  my  clothes  and  smoking  my  pipe. 
He  is  evidently  mimicking  my  style  of  reading  my 
own  compositions.    What  has  the  fellow  got  there  ?" 

He  advanced  stealthily  toward  him  and  looked  over 
his  shoulder. 


" Donnerwetter ! — 'tis  my  handwriting — 'lis  my 
thesis — ^iU  etmeurrentihtia  eruUioribuSy*  written  for 
my  examination.  Hah!  what  is  this?  He  is  passing 
the  place  where  I  left  off  writing  a  pnaszle.  *  Sive 
duo,  sive  viginti,  propter;'  that  is  the  very  place 
where  I  stuck.  The  fellow  has  been  adding  to  it  and 
forging  my  hand.    I  wont  stand  it !" 

He  put  his  hand  upon  the  stranger's  shoulder. 

*^  I  say,  who  the  deuce  are  you?"  he  asked. 

"  Wolfgang  Klotz !"  returned  the  other,  shaking  off 
his  hand  impatiently  and  resuming  his  dissertation. 

"  You  lie,  stranger !"  said  Wolfgang,  confounded 
with  the  intruder's  impertinence. 

"  Look  me  in  the  face  and  tell  me  that  again,  if 
you  dare !"  So  saying,  he  put  his  hand  upon  his  arm 
again  and  compelled  him  to  move.  The  stranger 
turned  his  face  toward  him  suddenly.  Wolfgang 
glared  at  him  a  moment,  and  then  stood  transfixed. 
He  knew  that  there  was  no  mirror  in  the  room,  and 
yet  he  saw  himself.  He  knew  that  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  a  spectre,  the  spectre  of  himself. 

Wolfgang  was  a  bold  man,  however,  not  so  easily 
frightened  into  fainting  as  Count  Ulric  XXV,  and  so 
he  stood  his  ground  manfully.  AAer  recovering 
from  his  first  astonishment,  he  threw  himself  into  a 
chair,  with  a  look  of  dogged  resolution. 

"  I  know  you  are  a  spectre,"  said  he,  "  and  you  are 
here  on  business.    Out  with  it  I — what  do  you  want  ?" 

"  You  are  a  blunt  fellow,"  said  his  double,  "  and  I 
like  you  the  better  for  it.     I  am  a  blunt  fellow  too." 

"So  blunt  that  you  seem  unable  to  come  to  the 
poitUj"  returned  Wolfgang,  facetiously.  "  You  see  I 
am  not  the  least  frightened  at  your  appearance,  so  if 
you  have  any  business  with  me,  I  tell  you  once  again 
let  me  hear  it,  if  not,  there  is  the  door— or,  if  you  prefer 
it,  the  key-hole — they  say  your  class  have  a  partiality 
for  that  passage  way." 

"  You  gave  me  an  invitation  to  visit  you,  just  as 
you  opened  the  street  door,  you  know.  This  is 
rather  unhandsome  treatment  in  my  opinion,"  said 
the  double. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

''  You  let  fall  something  concerning  the  disposal 
of  a  certain  piece  of  property." 

"  I  have  no  piece  of  property  in  the  world.  The 
only  one  I  had  was  my  umbrella,  and  that  has  just 
been  broken  to  pieces  in  this  confounded  gale." 

"  Oh,  I  must  be  explicit.  You  spoke  of  conveying 
a  trifiing  little  incorporeal  hereditament  to  a  gentle- 
man whose  character  has  been  unjustly  aspersed,  for 
the  purpose  of  adding  three  letters  to  your  name." 

"  Hem !  I  imderstand.  But  why  so  much  circum- 
locution ?    In  plain  language,  are  you  the  devil  ?" 

"  I  decline  answering  that  question,  on  the  ground 
that  it  might  criminate  myself.  The  devil's  character, 
as  I  said  before,  does  not  stand  as  high  as  it  deserves. 
However,  whoever  I  am,  I  am  able  to  supply  your 
wants,  provided  you  are  willing  to  pay  the  purchaae 
money.  Here  is  a  van  for  you,  if  you  choose  to  buy 
it." 

Putting  his  thimib  and  finger  into  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  he  drew  out  what  appeared  to  be  a  large  dia- 
mond ring,  which  he  put  upon  his  forefinger  and  con- 
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templatcd  with  the  air  of  a  petit  m&itre.  It  was  a 
splendid  diamond  of  extraordinary  Kize.  carved  with 
armorial  bearinars  surmounted  by  a  coronet. 

*'What  is  the  price?"  cried  Wolfgancr,  eagerly. 

"  I  consider  you  decidedly  in  love  with  the  Lady 
Margaret  Goblinheim,"  was  the  evasive  reply. 

"  I  consider  you  decidedly  impertinent,"  was  the 
answer.    **  Besides,  what  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?" 

*'  Every  thing.  Do  you  suppose  I  am  ninny  enough 
to  be  ignorant  that  that  little  madonna  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  whole  business  ?  But  you  are  right.  Gratified 
ambition,  gratified  love  upon  the  one  side ;  and  upon 
the  other,  a  contemptible,  slavish,  unmanly  contrac- 
tion into  one's  own  cramping  sphere.  What  are  you 
that  you  should  be  nobotly?  Fucc,  fi?j:ure>  mind, 
heart,  courage,  accomplisliments,  and  yet  nothing — 
all  for  the  want  of  three  letters." 

"  You  arc  right,"  cried  Wolfgang.  "Give  me  that 
ring." 

"  But  the  price,  my  dear  sir ;  you  know  there  must 
be  a  nominal  price  in  ail  these  things.  You  are  not 
aware  of  the  price  perhaps?" 

"Nonsense,"  cried  Wolfgang;  "every fool  know^ 
that.  *T  is  stale  as  vinegar.  You  want  my  soul,  of 
course — take  it.  Give  me  enjoyment,  power,  happi- 
ness, station  in  this  world.  Relieve  me  from  this 
longing  and  repining  for  something  above  and  be- 
yond my  sphere.  Make  my  powers  equal  to  my  am- 
bition. Enlarge  this  circle  of  possibility  which  clips 
me,  as  fire  the  scorpion,  till  my  heart  turns  upon  it- 
self. Let  me  live  while  I  do  live,  and  when  I  die, 
take  my  s«»nl  and  welcome.  It  never  did  me  any 
good.    Much  gootl  may  it  do  you." 

"A  pious  witshi  But  I  see  you  are  a  straight  for- 
ward, dare-devil  sort  of  a  fellow,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression.  So  to  bo  explicit,  the  terras  of  the  con- 
tract are  llms  :  immediate  delivery  to  you,  upon  your 
giving  a  note  of  hand  for  the  value  of  one  soul,  with 
a  mortj,aij2'e  of  your  own  ns  collateral  security.  It 
matters  nothing  to  me  whether  it  be  your  own  or 
your  neii:lil»)r's  which  is  eventually  conveyetl,  hut  as 
you  have  none  other  in  your  possessi<;n  at  present, 
you  must  nuirtjkfiiire  yo»ir  own.  If  you  can  supply  mo 
with  anulUiT  before  the  eqiiity  of  nulemption  has  ex- 
pired, so  nnu'h  the  IxJtter;  if  not,  I  take  possession, 
you  understand." 

"  Quite  a  man  of  business,  I  see.  I  like  the  terms," 
answered  Wolfgang. 

"  Then  we  may  as  well  execute  at  once,"  said  the 
double,  takiiifT  a  blank  mortgage  out  of  his  pocket. 

Up  to  this  moment,  Wollgang  had  been  as  calm  as 
a  clock,  but  it  was  the  cahnness  of  despemtion.  A 
re\'ulsi()n  suddenly  came  over  him.  His  fancy  held 
up  to  him  the  holy  picture  which  hung  in  the  little 
church  whilher  his  mother  so  often  had  led  hhn  in 
childhoo<l.  The  face  of  Mary  weeping  at  the  grave 
of  her  only  son  seemed  to  change  to  his  mother's 
features.  Her  voice  .seemed  tloating  toward  him, 
breathing  a  prayer  that  He  who  died  to  Siive  might  Ixj 
with  him  in  his  awful  temptation.  All  his  childhood's 
feelings  of  devotion,  of  trust  in  God,  of  contentment 
with  his  lot,  thronge<l  around  him  like  ministering 
angel«  called  down  from  heaven  at  the  sound  of  his 


mother^s  prayer.   His  eyes  filled  iRrith  tears,  his  breas 
trembled  with  emotion. 

"  Will  you  sign  this,  if  you  please,  my  dear  sirr 
said  the  double,  in  the  moat  honeyed  accents. 

"I'll  be  d-d  if  I  do!"  cried  our  hero,  wid 
violence. 

The  other  nodded  with  the  air  oi  a  man  who  liala 
to  a  truism. 

"  Of  course,"  he  added  coolly. 

Wolfgang  could  stand  it  no  longer.  '^DeoKa! 
Tempter!"  he  cried,  taking  his  other  self  by  the  ooDa 
and  wrestling  with  him. 

"  Kreuts  himmel  donnerwetter !  These  are  pR8f 
manners!  Did  mortal  ever  see  such  a  wbimMiL 
changeable,  capricious — 'pon  my  life,  thatisitm 
pretty  face,  certainly !"  he  continued,  springing  cpa 
the  cover  of  a  miniature  which  he  toc^  from  b 
bosom,  and  holding  it  toward  Wolfjuran;^. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  the  original  ?"  said  he. 

"  *T  is  Margaret,  by  heavens !  Out,  tempter!  Ta 
hold !  Let  me  gaze  upon  it  one  instant !  T  is  kr 
cherub  face.  Why  should  that  angel  lead  me  to  ^ 
struction  ?  There  I  go  again  !  Oh,  'I  is  too  mat^ 
't  is  more  than  I  can  bear  !'* 

He  pressed  the  picture  'wildly  to  his  lips,  ai 
stamped  about  the  room  in  a  parox^^sm  of  cooflietiif 
emotion.  In  the  mean  time  the  spectre  sat  in  Ar 
chair  with  one  leg  tossed  carelessly  over  theanct 
it,  whiffing  out  little  circular  wreaths  of  smoke  me 
the  pipe  he  still  retained,  and  presenting  a  pictneif 
the  most  bland  and  reposing  satisfaction. 

"'Tis  too  much— 'tis  too  great  a  torture.  My 
passion  for  that  girl  is  hopeless — and  yet  devote  mv- 
self  to  destruction — to  duumation  ?  Ah,  there  is  ooc 
method — but  one." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  spectre  having  finished  b 
pipe,  had  risen  from  the  cliair  with  the  view,  ap- 
parently,  of  yawning,  and,  having  accomplished  tb: 
objt?ct  in  the  most  consiunmate  and  masterly  im^ 
ner,  he  proceeded  to  take  a  leisurely  survey  of  tlK 
apartment.  Like  most  students'  apartments,  tlwt 
was  nothing  in  the  room  but  two  chairs,  one  tahte,i 
bed,  a  row  of  pipes,  and  a  pair  of  schlagere,  or  dufe- 
ling  swords.  Seeing  nothing  else  to  amuse  him,  he 
took  down  one  of  the  swords  from  its  peg,  and  he^afl 
readinerthe  inscriptions  upon  the  inside  of  the  hOt 
At  this  moment  Wolfgang  reached  him,  in  one  of  fes 
rapid  strides  across  the  apartment,  which  he  w» 
pacing  with  about  as  composed  a  demeanor  « a 
hyena  dws  his  cage  just  before  feeding  time. 

"  I  will  thank  you  for  that  sword,'*  said  he,  witht 
frightful  assiunption  of  polit^ess. 

"  I  'm  not  hurting  it,"  replied  the  double. 

"  Perhaps  not,  but  I  happen  to  want  it." 

"  What  upon  earth  can  you  want  of  your  sworit 
this  time  of  night?"  said  the  goblin,  still  retaining  it 

"  PY'llow,  I  am  going  to  kill  m>-self  with  it,  if  5VJ0 
must  know,  so  let  me  have  it  at  once !" 

"  Poh  !— nonsense !  However,  if  you  must  hiw 
your  own  way,  here  is  something  much  better" 
With  this  he  presented  a  long  knitting-needle,  Terr 
sharp  at  one  point,  and  which  had  apparently  been 
dipped  in  some  fiuid. 
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"  You  will  see  by  this  plate,'**  said  the  double,  tak- 
ing a  handsomely  colored  anatomical  drawing  of  a 
heart  from  his  coat  pocket.  "  You  will  see  by  this 
plate  the  exact  point  to  aim  at.  Give  yourself  the 
trouble  to  insert  this  as  near  to  the  point  A  as  indi- 
cated in  this  engraving  as  possible,  and  the  problem 
is  solved." 

"Solved,  indeed,"  said  our  hero,  gloomily.  "I 
will  have  nothing  of  jrou — neither  needle  nor  ring." 

"  Nor  this  either?"  said  his  companion,  holding  up 
the  picture. 

"  No,  nor  that !    Tempter,  avaunt !" 

'*  Sir,  you  are  impracticable.  Give  me  leave  to 
tell  you  that  I  consider  myself  insulted  by  your  con- 
duct to-night — " 

"Very  well,  sir,"  interrupted  "Wolfgang;  "the 
usual  mode  of  satisfying  yourself  is  open  to  you." 

"  Thank  you,  but  I  never  fight.  You  are  the  fight- 
ing member  of  our  copartnership.  I  never  interfere 
with  matters  out  of  my  province.  The  only  satisfac- 
tion I  desire,  is  to  see  you  return  to  your  senses — to 
the  frame  of  mind  in  which  I  found  you  when  we 
first  met.  Here  is  my  card.  If  you  desire  to  renew 
our  conversation,  and  I  assure  you  no  advances  can 
be  expected  from  me,  after  your  unhandsome  con- 
duct, I  have  only  to  say  you  may  find  me  at  the  old 
^  north  turret  of  Goblinhoim  ruin,  to-morrow  night  at 
the  hour  of  one.  Oh,  stay— I  had  ahnost  forgotien— 
let  me  see."  Here  the  goblin  coolly  took  oflf  his  head 
and  rummaged  inside  of  it,  apparently  for  an  idea, 
as  you  sometimes  see  a  man  searching  for  a  letter,  or 
olher  memorandum,  in  his  hat.  "  Yes,  I  have  it — 
there  are  to  be  some  friends  with  me  there  to-morrow 
night,  to  whom  I  give  a  *  p^tit  souper.*  If  you  will 
join  us,  in  spite  of,  as  I  repeat,  your  unhands<Hne 
conduct,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  of  the  party." 

With  this  he  took  off  Wolfgang's  dressing-gown 
and  hung  it  on  a  peg — threw  off  his  slippers  and  vel- 
vet cap,  and  lo ! — he  was  not. 

There  was  a  slight  but  not  disagreeable  odor  of 
brimstone,  as  if  a  match  had  been  lighted,  and  that 
was  all.  Wolfgang  looked  at  the  card  which  the  de- 
mon had  left  in  his  hand.  It  was  a  common  visiting 
card,  upon  which  was  engraved,  "  Le  Chevalier  de 
Sataniski." 

"  The  demon  has  taken  the  right  way  to  tempt  me, 
certainly,  and  to  strengthen  my  wavering  determina- 
tion. An  adroit  person,  truly.  He  should  have  been 
a  diplomatist." 

With  this,  Wolfgang  threw  off  his  clothes  and 
stretched  himself  upon  his  couch,  just  as  the  gray 
tints  of  morning  were  ddppling  the  east. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  apartments  of  the  lAdy  Margaret  were  at  the 
end  of  the  western  wing  of  Goblinheim  Hall.  Her 
chamber  opened  upon  a  little  terrace  which  overhung 
a  part  of  the  ruined  castle.  It  was  the  night  succeeding 
the  one  the  events  of  which  are  recorded  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters,  and  a  mild  and  pleasant  one  for  the 
season.    Margaret  could  not  sleep,  for  her  father  bad 


told  her  that  evening  that  he  would  not  hear  of  her 
betrothing  herself  to  Wolfgang  Klotz,  and  had  even 
forbidden  her  again  receiving  his  visits.  Moreover, 
he  had  repeated  the  insulting  reference  to  the  ourang- 
outang,  adding  in  derision,  and  as  a  physically  im- 
possible condition,  that  when  her  lover  had  a  von  to 
his  name  he  should  have  perfect  liberty  to  address 
his  daughter,  and  not  till  then.  So  the  Lady  Mar- 
garet had  gone  sobbing  to  her  chamber,  and  finding 
it  impossible  to  sleep,  had  wrapped  herself  in  a  furred 
cloak  and  stepped  out  upon  the  terrace  to  look  at  the 
stars. 

"Poor  Wolfgang!"  she  said  to  herself.     "But  I 
will  never  forsake  him.    My  ambitious  father  little 
dreams  with  what  a  proud  spirit  he  has  to  deal  in 
the  person  of  his  meek  daughter.    Ah,  if  any  thing 
were  wanting  to  confirm  my  affection,  he  has  added 
to  it  by  insulting  Wolfgang.    I  will  protect  him  against 
insult,  if  there  be  none  other  in  the  whole  world  to 
befriend.    Lowly  born ! — lowly  bom !    Look  at  that 
brow  of  majesty — that  form  of  matchless  sjTnmetry." 
The  young  lady  might  have  proceeded  in  this  very 
handsome,  but  perhaps  slightly  exaggerated  tribute  to 
the  person  and  accomplishments  of  her  absent  lover, 
had  she  not  been  startled  by  the  sound  of  voices  be- 
low her  balcony.     Her  first  impulse  was  to  retreat 
into  her  chamber  and  alarm  the  household,  imagining 
at  once  a  whole  regiment  of  robbers  and  murderers. 
Fancying  something  familiar,  however,  in  the  deep 
voice  which  was  speaking,  she  paused  and  listened. 
"  I  am  very  sorry  to  make  such  an  indelicate  ob- 
servation to  a  lady,"  said  a  voice  which  she  now 
knew  to  be  that  of  the  Chevalier  de  Sataniski,  "  but 
circumstances  compel  me  to  remind  you  that  you 
will  be  one  hundred  and  forty  years  old  to-morrow." 
"Chevalier!     How  can  you?     Forty  years? — 
what  do  you  mean?    I  never!"  answered  a  piping 
treble  which  Margaret  easily  recognized  to  be  the 
voice  of  Madame  de  Blenheim,  the  elderly  munmiy 
whom  we  introduced  at  the  Groblinheim  dinner  party. 
"No,  Madame,"  repeated  the  chevalier,  in  the 
same  bland  and  courteous  but  decided  tone;   "no, 
madame,  not  forty,  but  one  hundred  and  forty  years 
old — and,  madame,  I  grieve  to  say  it,  but  you  are 
begining  to  fade  a  little.    I  warned  you  a  good  while 
ago,  but  you  would  not  heed  me— the  fact  is,  you  are 
decidedly  passee,  and  that 's  the  plain  truth." 

Madame  de  Blenheim  gave  a  faint  shriek  of  horri* 
fied  vanity ;  the  chevalier  heeded  it  not,  but  went  on 
to  observe, 

"  You  recollect  that  I  presented  you  with  the  last 
box  of  the  pomade  of  paradise  exactly  twenty-one 
years  ago;  do  you  also  remember  the  conditions?" 
"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Madame  de  B.  "  The  con- 
dition was  that  I  was  to  be  allowed  twenty-one  years 
to  obtain  for  you  the  fee  simple  of  the  young  man's 
(Wolfgang's)  soul— failing  which,  he,  Wolfgang 
Klota— " 

Margaret  almost  dropped  off  the  balcony  in  her 
anxiety  to  hear  every  word  that  fell.  She  retained 
her  position,  however,  and  devoured  every  syllable 
of  the  extraordinary  cooununication  to  which  she  had 
become  so  unexpectedly  a  party. 
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"  Kcad  it,"  $aid  the  cheralicr  and  the  lady. 
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"  It  runs  thus,"  said  the  count,  opening  the  scroll. 

TTLKic  TO  rain  ex  VLBic,  gnetmg : 

Thrice  exalted  shall  we  be, 
Once  in  Ulric,  once  in  me ; 
Twice  in  me  and  thrice  in  thee, 
For  two  are  one  and  one  is  three. 

The  chevalier  coald  scarcely  suppress  a  triumphant 
sneer,  as  the  count  repeated  these  lines  in  a  trembling 
voice. 

"  The  plot  approaches  its  development,"  said  he, 
aside.  "And  how  do  you  interpret  these  fantastic 
rhymes,  count  ?*'  he  added,  aloud. 

"  Thus,"  said  the  count.  "  Our  family  legend  re- 
cites that  after  the  appearance  of  the  third  and  last 
goblin,  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  see  before  me  this 
moment — " 

The  chevalier  bowed. 

"After  the  appearance  of  the  third  goblin,  the 
spectre  history  of  the  family  is  to  bo  finished,  the  va- 
cant space  on  the  escutcheon  filled  up,  the  meaning 
of  ihe  motto  of  the  family,  '  Nondum,'  or  *  Noch 
nicht,'  accomplished,  and  the  family  elevated  to  a 
principality.  *  Thrice  exalted  shall  we  be'— once  as 
barons,  once  as  counts,  and  thirdly  as  princes — *onoe 
in  Ulric,'  that  is  to  say  in  '  Ulrichius,'  in  whom  the 
family  was  first  ennobled — *  once  in  me,'  that  is  in 
Ulric  XXV,  who  was  first  made  count,  and  from 
whom  I  presume  this  m>^terious  missive  to  have 
emanated — *  twice  in  me,'  that  is  to  say,  I  doubled 
the  dignity  of  the  family,  or  raised  it  two  steps  in 
nobility;   and  'thrice  in  thee,'  can  that  mean  any 


thing  but  that  the  third  step  the  principality  is  to  be 
mounted  by  me,  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed, 
and—" 

Here  the  count,  who  had  hitherto  proceeded  very 
volubly,  came  to  a  dead  pause. 

"  Well,  proceed,"  said  the  chevalier.  "  By  what 
rule  of  arithmetic  do  you  interpret  the  fourth  line, 
*  for  two  are  one  and  one  is  three  ?' " 

"  To  say  the  truth,  I  am  fairly  puzzled  there— I 
have  no  notion  how  to  construe  the  Uut  enigma," 
answered  the  coimt. 

"  Well,  well,  time  will  show,  I  dare  say,"  said  the 
chevalier,  again  ill  concealing  the  serpent  sneer 
which  had  at  first  alarmed  the  count  "  But 't  is  very 
chilly,  upon  my  honor,"  said  he,  with  a  shudder 
which  convulsed  his  whole  frame ;  "  I  must  warm 
myself  a  little,  my  jaws  rattle  like  a  dice  box."  So 
saying,  he  advanced  toward  a  blazing  fire  of  oak, 
which  some  invisible  hand  had  lighted  upon  a  ruined 
hearth  in  what  was  once  the  hall  of  the  castle,  but,  as 
he  went,  he  stumbled  over  some  obstruction  which 
lay  concealed  in  the  long  weeds  which  mantled  the 
ruins. 

"  'Pon  my  life,  I  have  dislocated  my  ankle,  I  be- 
lieve," said  the  chevalier,  pettishly;  "however,  I 
shall  have  but  little  use  for  my  legs  aAer  to-night." 
With  this  he  reached  the  fire-place,  where,  planting 
himself  composedly  upon  the  hearth,  with  his  back  to 
the  blaze,  and  a  coat  skirt  draped  carelessly  around 
either  arm,  he  began  to  whistle  the  fiends'  chorus  in 
"  Robert  le  Diable."  [To  be  ooniinued. 
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We  have  long  been  accused  of  wanting  taste  and 
genius,  especially  in  the  fine  arts,  and  an  Englishman 
alwa}'s  smiles  at  any  pretension  to  them  on  our  part. 
In  his  criticism,  our  poetry  is  from  imitation  of  the 
great  bards  of  England,  our  knowledge  of  music  con- 
fined to  Yankee  Doodle  and  Hail  Columbia,  and  our 
skill  in  architecture  to  the  putting  up  of  steeples, 
school-houses,  and  liberty  poles.  It  may  bo  so,  but 
we  will  cheerfully  enter  the  field  with  him  in  that  de- 
partment of  fine  arts,  calling  for  the  loftiest  efforts  of 
genius,  and  the  purest  incarnation  of  the  sentiment 
of  beauty  in  man — we  mean  painting  and  sculpture, 
especially  the  latter. 

Spending  some  time  la.Ht  year  in  Florence,  we  be- 
came acquainted  with  our  artists  there,  and  spent 
some  of  the  pleasantest  hours  of  our  life  in  their 
society.  There  are  two  American  artists  in  Florence 
by  the  name  of  Brown— one  a  painter,  and  the  other 
a  sculptor.  Mr.  Brown,  the  painter,  is  one  of  the 
best  copyists  of  the  age.  Under  his  hand  the  great 
masters  reappear  again  in  undiminished  beamy.  But 
his  merits  do  not  stop  here — he  is  also  a  fine  com- 
poser, and  when  the  mood  is  on  him,  flings  off  most 
spirited  designs.  In  his  house  we  have  seen  pieces 
10 


that  indicate  merit  of  the  highest  order,  and  if  he 
w^ould  copy  less  and  compose  more,  his  pocket  might 
suffer  but  his  fame  would  increase.  If  a  gallery 
should  ever  be  formed  in  New  York  we  trust  his 
paintings  will  be  among  the  first  placed  in  it. 

He  has  also  a  charming  wife  to  cheer  his  foreign 
abode,  whose  kindness  and  urbanity  do  credit  to  the 
country  that  gave  her  birth.  And,  by  the  way,  we 
would  not  forget  a  remarkable  dog,  which  she  has 
taught  to  speak  very  passable  English. 

We  first  saw  Mr.  Brown  in  the  Ritti  Gallery. 
Wandering  through  it  one  day  with  a  "  quondam" 
attache  to  one  of  the  foreign  courts,  my  friend  paused 
before  a  magnificent  picture,  and  introduced  me  to 
the  artist  at  work  upon  it,  as  Mr.  Brown,  of  America. 
It  was  a  copy  of  one  of  Salvator  Rosa's  finest  pieces, 
and  had  already  been  bought  by  a  member  of  the 
English  parliament  for  three  hundred  dollars.  Walk- 
ing one  day  through  the  gallery,  he  was  struck  with 
the  remarkable  beauty  of  the  copy,  and  immediately 
purchased  it,  though  in  an  unfinished  state. 

Thus  wc  lose  them— and  though  we  possess  great 
artists,  our  wealthy  men  refuse  to  buy  their  works, 
and  they  go  to  embellish,  the  drawing  rooms  and 
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that  our  Indian  wild  bloods  fumisb  as  good  specimens 
of  well  knit,  graceful  and  athletic  forms  as  the  Greek 
wrestlers  themselves.  He  stands  leaning  on  his  bow, 
with  his  head  slightly  turned  aside,  and  his  breath 
suspended  in  the  deepest  listening  attitude,  as  if  he 
expected  every  moment  to  hear  again  the  stealthy 
tread  his  ear  had  but  partially  caught  a  moment  be- 
fore. Clevengor  was  an  open-hearted,  full-souled 
man — wesiern  in  all  his  tastes  and  great  characteris- 
tics— and  designed  to  spend  his  life  in  our  western 
country,  to  let  his  fame  grow  up  with  its  growing 
people.  Cincinnati  ought  to  have  bought  his  statue, 
consecrated  as  it  was  by  the  last  efforts  of  her  gener- 
ous son.  We  are  glad  she  is  willing  New  York 
should  possess  it,  but  its  proper  place  is  Cincinnati. 
Among  Clevenger's  minor  works  was  a  beautiful  bust 
of  Miss ,  of  New  York,  a  perfect  gem  in  its  way. 

I  asked  him  what  he  thought  an  Indian  would  say 
to  meet  in  the  forest  his  statue,  painted,  and  tricked 
off  in  savage  costume.  lie  laughed  outright  at  the 
conception,  and  replied,  *'  lie  would  probably  stand 
still  and  look  at  it  a  moment  in  suspense,  and  then 
exclaim  vgh.  That  would  be  the  beginning  and  end 
of  his  criticism." 

Close  to  Clevenger*s  studio  is  that  of  Brown,  the 
sculpt(>r.  He  was  also  engaged  on  an  Indian — not  a 
warrior,  or  hunter,  but  a  boy  and  a  poet  of  the  woods. 
Indians,  among  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  Florence, 
were  a  new  thing,  and  excited  not  a  little  wonder ; 
and  it  was  gratifying  to  see  that  American  genius 
could  not  only  strike  out  a  new  path,  but  follow  it 
successfully.  Crawford  may  exhibit  his  great  merit 
in  digging  some  hitherto  neglected  god  from  the 
already  thrice  ransacked  classics,  but  our  genius  does 
not  work  naturally  in  that  channel.  Each  age  has  its 
characters  and  tastes,  and  ours  arc  not  fitted  for  divini- 
ties, or  half-divinities,  but  real,  living,  energetic  men. 

But  I  forgot  my  Poetic  Indian  Boy,  though  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  forget  him,  for  his  melancholy,  thoughtful 
face  haunts  me  like  a  vision,  and  I  often  say  to  my- 
self, "  I  wonder  what  has  become  of  that  dreamy 
boy."  In  it,  Mr.  Brown  has  endeavored  to  body 
forth  his  own  nature,  which  is  full  of  "  musing  and 
melancholy."  The  boy  has  gone  into  the  woods  to 
hunt,  but  the  music  of  the  wind  among  the  tree  tops, 
and  the  swaying  of  the  great  branches  above  him, 
and  the  mysteriou.s  influence  of  the  deep  forest,  with 
its  multitude  of  low  voices,  have  made  him  forget 
his  errand ;  and  he  is  leaning  on  a  broken  tree,  with 
his  bow  resting  agaimst  his  shoulder,  while  one  hand 
is  thrown  behind  him,  listlessly  grasping  the  useless 
arrow.  His  head  is  slightly  bent,  as  if  in  deep  tiiought, 
and  as  you  look  on  the  face,  you  feel  that  forest  boy 
is  beyond  his  years,  and  has  begun  too  early  to  muse 
on  life  and  on  man.  The  effect  of  the  statue  is  to  in- 
terest one  deeply  in  the  fate  of  the  being  it  represents. 
You  feel  that  his  life  will  not  pass  like  the  life  of 
ordinary  men.  This  effect,  the  very  one  the  artist 
sought  to  produce,  is  of  itself  the  highest  praise  that 
could  be  bestowed  on  the  work.  Clevcnger  and 
Brown  were  inseparable  friends,  and  though  alike  in 
simplicity  of  character  and  frankness  of  manner, 
were  wholly  unlike  in  their  temperaments.    Cleven- 


ger  was  all  hope  and  mirth.  He  loved  to  laugh,  and 
had  an  honest  faith  in  man,  and  man's  goodness; 
Mr.  Brown,  on  the  contrary,  is  dreamy  and  sombre — 
of  a  highly  poetic  nature,  but  without  its  ardent  im- 
pulses. He  is  all  truth,  and  entirely  destitute  of  that 
sensitive  self-esteem  so  often  connected  with  artists 
of  great  merit  He  asked  my  unbiased  criticism  on 
the  statue.  Feeling  that  a  very  slight  alteration  in 
one  respect  would  heighten  very  much  the  eiiect  of 
the  whole,  I  ventured  to  mention  it.  It  struck  him 
favorably,  and  he  clapped  his  hands  with  as  much 
pleasure  as  if  his  own  mind  had  suggested  it,  ex- 
claiming, *^  It  shall  be  done." 

Mr.  Brown  corroborated  an  impression  often 
forced  on  me  in  Italy,  that  the  Italians  are  almost 
universally  disproportioned  in  their  limbs.  The  arms 
of  opera  singers  had  always  appeared  awkwardly 
proportioned,  which  Mr.  Brown  told  me  was  true, 
and  that  the  same  criticism  held  good  of  the  lower 
limbs  of  both  sexes,  and  that  often  when  he  thought 
ho  had  found  a  perfect  form,  and  one  that  indeed  did 
answer  remarkably  to  the  standard  of  measurement 
considered  faultless  by  artists,  he  was  almost  uni- 
versally disappointed  in  the  shortness  of  the  limbs 
between  the  knee  and  ankle.  Here  is  a  fact  for  our 
ladies,  and  upsets  some  of  our  theories  of  the  beauty 
of  Italian  forms.  Mr.  Brown,  who  has  had  models 
in  both  countries,  declares  that  the  American  form 
harmonizes  with  the  right  standard  oAener  than  the 
Italian.  The  Italian  women  have  finer  busts,  which 
give  them  an  erect  and  dignified  appearance,  and  a 
firmer  walk. 

There  is  a  new  artist  just  risen  in  Florence,  who 
threatens  to  take  the  crown  off  from  Powers'  head. 
His  name  is  Dupre — a  Frenchman  by  extraction, 
though  an  Italian  by  birth.  Originally  a  poor  wood 
engraver,  he  designed  and  executed  last  year,  un- 
known to  any  body,  the  model  of  a  dead  Abel. 
Without  advancing  in  the  usual  way  from  step  to 
step,  and  testing  his  skill  on  busts,  and  inferior  sub- 
jects, he  launched  off  on  his  untried  powers  into  the 
region  of  highest  effort.  A  year  ago  this  winter,  at 
the  annual  exhibition  of  designs  and  statues  in  Flo- 
rence, young  Dupre  placed  his  Abel  in  the  gallery. 
No  one  had  seen  it — no  one  had  heard  of  it.  Occu- 
pying an  unostentatious  place,  and  bearing  an  un- 
kno^-n  name,  it  was  at  first  passed  by  with  a  cursory 
glance.  But  somehow  or  other,  those  who  had  seen 
it  once  found  themselves  after  awhile  returning  for 
a  second  look,  till  at  length  the  whole  crowd  stood 
grouped  around  it,  in  silent  admiration— our  own 
artists  among  the  number.  It  became  immediately 
the  talk  of  the  city,  and,  in  a  single  week,  the  poor 
wood  engraver  vaulted  from  his  humble  occupation, 
into  a  seat  among  the  first  artists  of  his  country.  A 
Russian  princess  passing  through  the  city  saw  it,  and 
was  so  struck  with  its  singular  beauty,  that  she  im- 
mediately ordered  a  statue  for  which  the  artist  is  to 
receive  four  thousand  dollars.  Many  of  the  artists 
became  envious  of  the  sudden  reputation  of  Dupre, 
and  declared  that  no  man  ever  wrought  that  model, 
and  could  not — that  it  was  moulded  from  a  dead  body, 
and  the  artist  was  compelled  to  get  the  affidavits  of 
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his  models  to  protect  himself  from  slander.  We  were 
fony  to  bear  the  name  of  an  American  artist  placed 
among  these  backbiters. 

We  regard  this  figure  as  equal,  if  not  superior,  of 
its  kind,  to  any  statue  ever  wrought  by  any  sculptor 
ci  any  age.  It  is  not  proper,  of  course,  to  compare 
it  with  the  Venus  di  Medici,  or  Apollo  Belvidere,  for 
they  are  of  an  entirely  different  character.  The 
Bead  Son  of  Niobe,  in  the  Ilall  of  Niobe  in  the 
Royal  Galler}',  is  a  stiff  wooden  figure  compared  to 
it  The  only  critici»in  I  could  utter,  when  I  first 
stood  over  it,  was,  "  Oh,  how  dead  ht  lies  /"  There 
is  no  marble  there,  it  is  all  llesh— flesh  flexible  as  if 
the  tide  of  life  still  poured  through  it,  yet  bereft  of 
its  esergy.  The  beautiful  mart\T  Ux>ks  as  if  but  just 
slain,  and  before  the  muscles  became  rigid,  and  the 
ionn.  stiff,  had  been  thrown  on  a  hilUide ;  and  with  his 
face  partly  turned  away,  and  cue  ann  thrown  back 
dnpairingly  over  his  head,  he  lies  in  death  as 
natural  as  the  human  body  itself  would  lie.  The 
Mm0  perfection  of  design  and  execution  is  exhibited 


in  all  the  details,  and  the  whole  iigiire  is  a  notife 
monument  of  modem  genius.  Being  n  new  thing, 
and  henoe  not  down  in  the  guide  books,  mm 
travelers  passed  through  Florence  last  yev  withoi 
seeing  it.  We  were  indebted  for  our  pleasme  tt)  t 
young  attache  who  had  resided  serernl  years  it 
Florence,  and  was  acquainted  with  all  its  objedi  of 
interest.  Dupr^  is  now  engaged  on  a  Cain,  which  is 
to  stand  over  the  Abel.  It  was  with  great  difficabr 
we  got  access  to  it,  being  yet  in  an  unfinished  tiste. 
This  also  is  a  noble  figure,  of  magnificent  proportioas, 
and  wonderful  muscular  power.  He  stands  gassi; 
down  on  his  dead  brother,  terror-struck  at  the  nev 
and  awful  form  of  death  before  hini,  hia  face  workia^ 
with  def«pair  and  horror,  and  his  powerful  frane 
wrought  into  intense  action  by  the  terrible  enoff 
of  the  soul  within.  This  is  a  work  of  great  mem. 
but  falling  far  below  the  Abel.  The  form  is  too  tk- 
atrical,  and  the  whole  expression  ovei  wrought. 

Dupre  is  a  handsome  man,  with  a  largie  Uadce]pt 
and  melancholy  features. 
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aUPTER  I. 

At  twentv-one  Tom  Ha^tingrs  had  his  fDrtune  vet 
to  make.  But  he  was  sfansruine  and  ambitious,  and 
he  did  not  doubt  he  should  die  a  millionaire.  He 
had  been  a  dreamer  from  boyhood :  one  of  those 
careless  fellows  who  write  poetry,  are  fond  of  sport- 
ing, and  live  as  if  they  were  worth  a  fortune.  From 
eighteen  until  bi.s  majority,  his  guardian  could  do  no- 
thing with  him.  He  had  taken  his  degree,  and  he 
rdused  to  study  a  profession  :  so  there  was  notliing 
left  but  to  idle  away  his  time  as  he  best  eould.  The 
interval  was  employed  in  desultory  studies,  and  in 
pedestrian  excursions  through  the  country,  diversified 
now  and  then  by  a  sjHJCulation  in  stocks.  On  the 
whole,  the  time  was  not  ill-spent.  Ho  ac(iuired  con- 
siderable insight  into  character  during  his  half- vagrant 
travels,  made  a  little  money,  and  picked  up  a  hoard 
of  miscellaneous  knowledge. 

Tom  had  l)ecn  the  handsomest  man  in  college,  and 
few  had  such  an  oily  tongue  among  the  girls.  He 
was  a  bit  of  a  dandy ;  indeed  the  only  man  of  sense 
I  ever  knew  for  a  fop.  He  was  proud  o(  his  curls 
and  whiskers ;  always  promenaded  Chesnut  street 
before  dinner,  and  was  a  perfect  man-milliner  in  the 
way  of  fashions.  He  sang;  played  on  the  flute; 
waltzed,  as  the  ladies  said,  divinely;  and  used  to  vow 
he  had  shut  himself  up  for  a  fortnight  to  study  the 
language  of  flowers.  He  had  a  delicate  way  of  pay- 
ing a  compliment  that  few  women  could  withstand ; 
and  his  conversation  possessed  that  mingled  sense 
and  gaiety  which  pleases  old  and  young  alike.    Alto- 
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gether  he  \vas  just  the  man  for  making  love.  I  ofte: 
told  him,  over  a  cigar,  that  he  must  acquire  hisftf- 
tune  by  matrimony.  But  Tom  was  full  of  romance, 
and  declared  he  would  marrj'  for  love  or  die  i 
bachelor. 

"When  he  attained  his  majority  his  guardian  called 
him  in  to  settle  his  accoimts.  Tom  found  hevi* 
worth  just  ten  thousand  dollars.  The  sum  appeared 
small  to  one  dreaming  of  millions,  and,  for  a  dav,  be 
hesitated  between  a  trip  to  the  Indies  or  a  runaway 
match  from  Saratoga.  Tom  decided  in  favor  A 
Canton.  In  less  than  a  week  he  had  embarked  h^ 
whole  fortune  in  assorted  goods,  and  "was  waitJiff 
only  for  a  fair  wind  to  sail. 

On  the  point  of  leaving  his  native  countr>\  per- 
haps forever,  he  could  not  avoid  some  melanchi'lT 
feelings.  To  dissipate  these  he  mounted  his  horse, 
and  cantered  by  Laurel  Hill  to  CJermantown.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  he  returned  by  way  of  the  Wissa- 
hickon.  It  was  early  summer,  when  this  romantir 
stream  is  in  all  its  glor)*.  The  sun  was  just  lingeris£ 
above  the  tree-tops  that  were  piled  up  the  side  of  ibe 
precipice  on  the  opposite  Iwmk,  as  he  wound  down  the 
rocky  road ;  and  half  the  stream  below  lay  in  shad<»w. 
and  half  secmctl  molten  gold.  A  profound  stillne« 
reigned  around,  broken  only  by  a  leaf  rustling  lightly 
or  the  dropping  of  water  from  a  neighboring  rock 
Charmed  by  the  scene,  he  drew  in  his  rein  in  a  por- 
tion of  the  road  where  there  is  scarcely  room  for  two 
carriages  to  pass  abreast  between  the  clifis  on  one 
side  and  tlie  precipice  on  the  other;  but  he  hail 
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iiig  H  compliment  tbat  lew  women  could  with.Mand; 
and  his  conversation  pos^c8sod  that  mingled  &en»c 
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scarcely  halted  when  the  rattle  of  wheels  was  heard, 
and  a  light  trotting  wagon  dashed  up  the  hill.  Tom 
had  thoughtlessly  stopped  with  his  horse  across  the 
road.  He  turned  tl^  animal  immediately,  but  not 
soon  enough  to  prevent  the  other  horse  starting  aside ; 
and  with  horror  he  beheld  the  frightened  beast  dash 
toward  the  precipice,  which  in  this  place  has  a  sheer 
descent  of  forty  feet.  The  occupants  of  the  wagon 
were  a  young  Lady  and  a  still  younger  boy,  the. latter 
of  whom  now  lost  all  presence  of  mind  and  dropped 
the  reins.  An  instant  only  hung  between  the  victims 
and  eternity.  Another  bound  of  the  maddened  ani- 
mal would  carry  him  over  the  clifi*  Tom  felt  the 
blo(^  curdle  at  his  heart,  and  for  a  second  was  para- 
lyzed, but  the  imminency  of  the  peril  roused  him,  and 
dashing  forward,  regardless  of  almost  certain  death, 
he  seized  the  head  of  the  beast,  and  by  an  exertion  of 
superhuman  strength  turned  it  up  the  road.  In  the 
struggle  the  carriage  was  upset;  but  the  occupants 
gained  time  to  leap  out  uninjured.  The  skill  of  Tom 
soon  enabled  him  to  calm  the  spirited  animal ;  and  he 
then,  for  the  lirst  time,  bestowed  a  curious  look  on 
the  persons  he  had  so  fortunately  rescued. 

The  boy  was  apparently  about  thirteen,  and  seemed 
not  yet  recovered  from  his  fright ;  but  the  lady,  whom 
our  hero  took  for  a  sister,  had  regained  her  self- 
possession,  and  now  advanced  to  thank  her  deliverer. 
Turn  thought  he  hod  never  seen  any  female  half  so 
beautiful.  And  when,  in  somewhat  tremulous  tones, 
and  with  an  eye  moist  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  the 
contrary,  she  called  him  her  preserver,  our  hero,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  became  embarrassed,  and 
was  unable  to  reply.  At  length  he  stanunered  out 
something,  he  knew  not  what ;  and  oficring  to  lead 
the  horse  past  all  danger,  begged  her  to  resume  her 
seat  fearlessly.  She  seemed  reassured  by  what  he 
said ;  and  when,  as  he  assisted  her  to  the  carriage, 
she  leaned  on  him  for  a  moment,  every  nerve  in  him 
thrilled  with  ecstasy. 

'*  You  will  call  on  us,"  she  said,  looking  at  him 
with  her  large,  soft  eyes.  "  Father  will  thank  you 
as  I  cannot.    Do  come,  and  to-morrow  !" 

She  handed  him  her  card  with  an  earnest  frankness 
that  bewitched  him,  yet  which  no  one  could  have 
misconstrued.  Tom  colored  and  promised ;  and  not 
until  the  carriage  had  disappeared  did  he  remember 
he  was  to  sail  the  next  day.  He  then  mentally  re- 
solved to  call  that  evening ;  but  looking  at  the  card 
he  saw  only  the  name,  and  in  the  hurry  of  his  emo- 
tions he  had  already  forgotten  the  address. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Three  years  after  these  events  a  young  man  stood 
in  the  portico  of  Head's  hotel.  He  had  a  highly  in- 
tellectual face,  Boiuewhat  sunburnt,  as  if  by  exposure 
in  a  .southern  climate ;  but  his  coat  was  in  Carpenter's 
latest  style,  and  bis  boots  (which,  by  the  bye,  are  the 
true  touchstones  of  gentility)  were  unexceptionable. 

"  Ha !  Hastings,  as  I  live,"  exclaimed  a  young  man 
who,  that  instant,  came  up. 

' '  Ernest  Moore  1 "  ^ 

'*  When  did  you  arrive  r  Haven't  seen  you  re- 
16* 


ported.  Egad !  I  am  delighted,"  rapidly  exclaimed 
his  mercurial  companion.  "Yon  look  better  than 
ever,  only  deucedly  sunburnt.  In  good  health,  I  sup- 
pose, except  a  little  touched  in  the  liver  ?" 

*'  One  wants  breath  to  answer  your  questions  as 
fast  as  you  ask  them.  But,  for  the  present,  know  I 
have  just  arrived  from  Canton,  by  way  of  Boston, 
and  am  in  good  health  and  spirits." 

"  And  you  've  made  a  fortune.  By  George !  I  knew 
you  would,"  exclaimed  the  other  warmly. 

"  Not  exactly,"  said  Tom,  smiling,  "  remember,  I 
have  been  absent  but  three  years.  But  I  have  made 
a  little  money.  However,  come  to  my  room,  where 
we  '11  have  some  champagne  and  talk  of  old  times. 
It  does  one  good  to  see  a  familiar  face  again." 

The  hours  passed  away  rapidly.  The  young  men 
had  been  schoolmates  and  subsequently  chums ;  and 
so  there  were  a  thousand  things  to  talk  of.  Who  was 
married — what  old  companions  had  made  fortunes — 
which  of  the  former  belles  were  still  in  the  market — 
these,  and  a  score  of  others,  were  the  questions  asked 
and  answered  almost  in  the  same  breath. 

"But  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  yourself? 
Your  return  will  surprise  our  old  set,  where  you  were 
such  a  favorite.  And,  now  I  think  of  it,  to-morrow 
will  afford  you  a  good  chance  to  make  your  debdt. 
They  are  to  have  a  pic-nic  on  the  Wissahickon,  and 
if  you  come  out  there  it  will  be  quite  a  surprise." 

"  Pshaw !"  said  Hastings,  "  I  detest  pic-nics." 

"  Detest  pic-nics !  Say  that  before  the  ladies,  and 
you  '11  be  ostracized." 

"  Well,  let  it  be  so ;  but  I  have  no  taste  for  them. 
I  went  to  one  before  I  left  the  country,  and,  what  do 
you  think  ?  We  were  marched  through  toA^ni,  two 
and  two,  in  a  long  line,  like  charity  children,  or 
wild  geese  on  the  wing." 

"  You  are  too  bad,  Hastings,"  said  his  companion 
laughing,  "  but  we  are  going  in  private  carriages. 
And,  hark  'ye,  the  wines  will  be  good." 

"  That  is  a  temptation ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  a  bore  to 
have  to  play  the  agreeable  all  day." 

"  The  ladies  are  the  cream  of  our  old  set,  with 
several  new  ones,  who  are  angels." 

"Ah!" 

"  There 's  Ellen  Cassel— » 

"Oh!  I  know  her.  She's  a  blue,  and  they  say 
vowed  herself  to  perpetual  virginity,  lest  the  cares 
of  a  married  life  should  interfere  with  her  literary 
leisure." 

"  Well,  then,  there 's  Mary  Beaufort." 

"  Keeps  a  lap-dog  and  lUhptht.    Crood  heavens !" 

"  Caroline  Seckel." 

"  I  once  caught  her  making  cake,  with  her  arms 
smeared  with  meal ;  and  she  pretended  the  servant 
was  sick.  I  detest  a  lady  who  is  too  proud  to  be  a 
housewife,  much  more  one  who  will  equivocate  to 
escape  the  imputation  of  industry." 

"But  there's  Isabel  Conway — Belle  Conway  we 
call  her — neither  a  blue  nor  a  fool,  but  beautiful,  ac- 
complished, amiable  and  rich.  She 's  just  your  beati- 
idcal." 

"  Conway — Conway — ^I  do  n't  know  the  name,  and 
yet  it  seems  familiar.    She  was  not  in  our  set  ?" 
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"  No,  she  is  a  new  comer,  a  Bostonian.  All  the 
are  in  love  with  her,  but  no  one  can  make  an 
impression  on  her  heart.  She  has  a  Toioe  like  an 
angel.  Yoa  used  to  be  a  favorite  with  the  seZi  sup- 
pose you  try  to  conquer  this  unconquerable  one.  She 
is  a  prize  worth  taking." 

"By  Jove!  I'll  go,"  said  Hastings.  "And  now 
let  us  uncork  the  other  bottle." 


CHAPTER  m. 

It  WIS  the  beginning  of  June,  and  the  trees  were 
til  in  leaf;  while  thousands  of  wild-flowers,  the  vio- 
let, anemone,  and  quaker  lady,  spangled  the  hillside 
and  blushed  in  the  meadows.  A  fresh  brc€ze  rippled 
the  calm  waters  of  the  Wissabickon ;  birds  caroled 
gaily  overhead,  and  every  tiling  promised  a  day  of 
pleasure.  At  an  early  hour  the  party  began  to  repair 
to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and  M>on  a  crowd  of  car- 
riages had  congregated.  The  old  woods  echoed  with 
laughter  from  gay  and  happy  hearts,  as  they  had  not 
done  for  years  before. 

Hastings  had  determined  to  ride  out  on  horseback, 
and  instinctively  he  chose  the  route  he  had  pursued 
when  he  last  visited  the  spot.  Before  he  was  aware 
of  it,  a  bend  in  the  road  brought  him  in  sight  of  the 
place  where  he  had  rescued  the  fair  stranger  three 
years  before.  He  drew  up  his  horse,  while  a  crowd 
of  emotions  swept  over  him.  We  will  not  say  that 
he  had  constantly  dwelt,  during  his  absence,  on  the 
imago  of  the  unknown ;  but  certainly,  in  his  hours  of 
reverie,  her  memory  had  strangely  haunted  him,  and 
his  bosom  had  thrilled  with  wild  hope,  when  he 
painted  her  unmarried  on  his  return.  By  the  lonely 
watch  at  sea,  on  the  shores  of  the  distant  Ganges,  in 
sickness  and  health,  one  thought  had  cheered  his  de- 
solation and  spurred  him  on  to  renewed  energy.  And 
now  he  had  returned.  But  where  was  she  ?  Per- 
haps the  wife  of  another.  The  thought  chilled  his 
bounding  spirits,  and  he  rode  on  sad  and  dispirited. 

As  he  wound  down  the  rocky  road  the  beauty  of 
the  landscape  gradually  opened  before  him.  Perhaps 
there  are  few  rivers  more  rouiantic  than  the  Wissa- 
bickon. The  stream  steals  along  ut  the  foot  of  high, 
wooded  hills,  whose  ahnost  precipitous  sides  seem 
lost  in  the  clouds.  Here  and  there  strips  of  level 
land  intervene  between  the  precipice  and  the  water, 
and  on  one  of  these  the  pic-nic  party  had  now  as- 
sembled. Fair  fonns,  chastely  attired  in  white,  were 
flitting  to  and  fro  among  the  willows  ;  here  a  pair, 
perhaps  lovers,  had  wandered  oil'  arm  in  arm ;  there 
a  group  was  embarking  in  a  boat ;  some  were  fish- 
ing, others  were  strolling  after  flowers,  and  the  en- 
livening music  of  Johnson's  band,  at  this  moment 
striking  up,  gave  notice  that  the  dance  on  the  green- 
sward was  about  to  begin.  The  whole  scene  pre- 
sented a  gay  and  stirring  picture.  The  groups  sitting 
under  the  trees,  the  voyagers  on  the  water,  and  the 
parlies  hurr^'ing  to  the  cotilion,  filled  up  the  fore- 
ground, while  in  the  rear  the  wooded  hill  soared  to 
the  sky,  crowned  with  a  slalcly  mansion  on  the  ex- 
treme top,  whose  white  walls  glistened  in  the  morn- 
ing sun,  like  the  fabled  palaces  of  the  genii. 


"  Mr.  Hastings !"  wts  the  general  excbuiwtioD  of 
sorprise,  as  our  hero  appeared  on  the  groand,  and 
many  a  bright  eye  grew  brighter  as  the  faTorite  a^ 
quaintance  of  other  days  so  unexpectCMily  appeared; 
for  Ernest  Moore  had  faithfully  kept  the  aecret  of  his 
friend's  arrival. 

Congratulations  crowded  on  kim ;  the  dance,  fori 
few  moments,  was  postponed;  and  all  joined  is 
welcoming  back  one  whose  departure  had  beea  feb 
as  such  a  loss  to  their  circle.  Perhaps,  too,  mat 
than  one  heart  began  to  form  ezpectationB  of  whst 
might  be  the  result  of  a  renewal  of  the  acquaintuee 
between  her  and  the  handsome  and  now^  wealtkr 
Hastings. 

"Let  me  introduce  you  to  a  partner — pray  takes 
side  in  the  cotilion,"  said  half  a  dozen,  and  our  hoo 
soon  found  himself  vis-a-vis  to  a  very  beautiful  girl 
whom  he  did  not  recollect  to  have  seen  before.  Ba 
the  grace  of  her  motion  and  the  'witchery  of  ber 
smile  made  the  eyes  of  Hastings  follo^nr  her,  imtil  tk 
raillery  of  his  partner  recalled  him  to  bimacdf. 

"Where  is  your  paragon,  this  Belle  Conway?" 
said  Hastings  to  his  friend,  Elmest  Moore,  when  the 
dance  was  over. 

"  I  really  do  not  know.  I  have  been  loc^ng  foi 
her  for  an  hour.  But  I  believe  some  one  said  she  hid 
strolled  oflf  with  young  Harcourt ;  he  is  rich,  yoa 
know,  and  I  hear  whispers  to-day  that  they  are  en- 
gaged. I  thought  she  was  heart-whole.  I  hope  wbot 
I  said  yesterday  has  not  made  you  fall  in  love,  thowfa 
it  would  be  characteristic  of  your  romantic  turn,  my 
dear  fellow." 

"  Pshaw  I"  said  Hastings,  but  he  felt  strangely  in- 
terested to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Belle  Conway, 
for  he  had  a  presentiment  they  had  met  before. 

In  a  short  while  Ernest  Moore  returned. 

"  Why,  Hastings,"  he  said,  *'  you  have  been  dall^ 
ing  vis-a-vis  with  Miss  ConM'ay  and  never  knew  n 
She  has  since  gone  oil'  with  Harcourt,  as  I  told  yoa 
It  looks  suspicious." 

The  day  wore  on.  The  dinner  hour  approached 
Slowly  the  al:>sent  members  of  the  party  dropped  in 
from  their  various  excursions,  and  most  of  them  were 
now  gathered  around  the  table,  which  was  spread  oo 
tlie  greensA^'ard  and  covered  with  all  the  delicacies  of 
the  season.  Conversation  became  general ;  and  for 
awhile  Hastings  amused  himself  w^ith  tlie  varioa? 
characters  of  the  group.  There  were  blues  and  co- 
quettes, beauties  and  belles,  girls  of  sense  and  mere 
fashionable  automatons,  as  usual  on  such  excursion*; 
but  our  hero  felt  interested  in  none  of  them.  He  Iw- 
gan  to  be  annoyed  at  the  continued  absence  of  Mi» 
Conway.  At  length  she  appeared,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  Harcourt.  She  replied  with  vivacity  to  the 
raillery  of  some  of  her  friends,  and  moved  to  a  posi- 
tion which  brought  her  near  to  Hastings.  At  th^  in- 
stant their  eyes  met,  for  the  first  time.  A  look  o(  io- 
quiry,  gradually  changing  to  one  of  recognition, 
showed  that  she  had  seen  our  hero  before.  She  ex- 
tended her  hand,  with  the  sweetest  of  smiles.  Ai! 
at  once  the  truth  broke  upon  him.  It  was  the  beauti- 
ful stranger  whom  he  ha#  rescued  from  death,  nesr 
this  very  spot,  three  yean  before. 
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Harcourt  was  a  witness  of  the  recognition,  and  his 
brow  clouded.  Our  hero  saw  this,  and  the  sting  of 
rivalry,  as  well  as  his  long  smouldering  love,  called 
up  all  his  powers,  and  he  exerted  himself  to  please, 
taxing  to  its  utmost  that  conversational  faculty  for 
which  he  had  once  been  so  celebrated.  And,  whether 
it  was  the  remembrance  of  his  past  service,  or  the 
natural  coquetry  of  the  sex  that  prompted  her.  Miss 
Conviray  certainly  devoted  most  of  her  attention  to 
our  hero.  Her  powers  of  mind  were  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  his,  and  soon  a  large  circle  of  interested 
listeners  had  gathered  around  them,  for  the  dinner 
was  now  over. 

*'  You  should  see  the  old  mill  up  the  road,"  said 
Miss  Conway,  at  length.  **  Have  you  ever  been  there, 
Mr.  HaAtings?  No.  Well  then  let  me  be  your 
guide.  I  suppose  you  are  not  frightened  at  a  wild 
road.  For  nvy  part,  I  am  as  bold  as  a  chamois,  as 
you  shall  see." 

They  departed  as  she  spoke,  only  a  few  of  the 
company  following  on  this  s(xnewhat  perilous  expe- 
dition ;  and  before  long  they  found  themselves  alone. 
Hastings  was  not  sorry,  for  he  longed  to  change  the 
conversation  to  a  less  flippant  one,  which  vi^as 
scarcely  possible  when  surrounded  by  a  laughing 
group.  In  this  he  succeeded,  and  found  the  mind  of 
his  companion  amply  stored  with  intellectual  know- 
ledge. Insensibly  they  grew  silent,  until,  at  length, 
a  gap  in  the  woods  disclosed,  from  the  height  where 


they  stood,  the  spot  on  which  they  first  met  three 
years  before.  At  sight  of  it,  the  fair  girl  on  his  arm 
turned  and  looked  up  into  his  eyes  with  an  expres- 
sion which  told  voluD^es ;  but  her  gaze  was  instantly 
withdrawn  when  she  saw  it  met  that  of  Hastings,  while 
a  torrent  of  blood  rushed  over  her  face  and  brow. 

"  You  never  called  on  us,"  she  said  soon,  in  a  tone 
of  half  reproach,  breaking  what  began  to  grow  a 
dangerous  silence. 

"  I  sailed  the  next  morning,  and,  in  the  bewilder- 
ment of  my  emotions,  forgot  your  address,"  said 
Hastings :  then,  recollecting  the  full  force  of  what  he 
admitted,  and  hurried  along  by  irresistible  impulse, 
which  is,  perhaps,  only  the  sjrmpathy  of  soul  with 
soul,  he  poured  forth  to  his  now  trembling  companion 
the  history  of  his  heart  since  they  had  last  met,  the 
wild  dreams  he  had  cherished,  and  the  almost  vision- 
ary hope  which  he  now  breathed. 

**  Send  me  from  your  presence,  if  you  will,"  he 
said,  passionately,  seizing  her  hand,  as  she  averted 
her  head.  "  They  tell  me  your  heart  is  already  an- 
other's— ^I  see  I  am  presumptuous — ^forgive  me — and 
farewell  forever." 

He  would  have  dropped  her  hand,  but  she  clung  to 
it  tremblingly,  and,  in  a  voice  scarce  audible,  said, 

"  My  heart  has  been  yours  only — "  and  then  sunk 
sobbing  on  his  bosom. 

So  there  is  such  a  thing  as  love  at  first  sight,  or  our 
tale  is  untrue. 
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1  feel  the  rush  of  waves  that  -round  ine  rise — 

The  tossing  of  my  bark  upon  the  sea ; 
Few  sunbeams  linger  in  the  stormy  skies. 

And  youth's  bright  shore  is  lessening  on  the  lee  ! 

There,  when  I  dwelt,  I  wildly  longed  to  be 
Out  on  the  heaving  waters.    Now  my  heart 

Owns  cares  my  thoughtless  childhood  could  not  sec. 
Or,  seeing,  feared  not ;  duties  round  me  start. 
And  toils  that  mark  the  brow  ere  boyhoood's  years  depart. 

The  soul  needs  stronger  armor  for  the  fight, 
Than  that  it  wore  in  morning's  idle  hours ; 

Relying  on  its  own  unaided  might. 

And,  God-sustained,  its  great  nnd  lofty  powers 
Will  bear  it  tliro'  the  strife  that  threatening  lowers; 

%MiiIe  struggles  here  and  there  a  sumiy  ray 

From  brighter  skies — ^ray  steps  are  not  on  flowers— 

A  Python  watches  near  Life's  entrance  way. 
And,  like  Hyperion  bold,  I  arm  me  for  the  fray. 

Sometimes  my  heart  will  sink  when  I  behold 
What  tolls,  what  trials  in  the  future  lie ; 

I  fear  its  fiery  zeal  may  soon  grow  cold 

To  the  pure  promptings  of  a  nature  high — 
Born  of  that  flame  whose  glow  can  never  die ; 

That  the  cold  scchu  of  worldly  onus  and  proud. 
Who  do  not  see  the  dust  in  which  they  lie. 

Will  check  the  impulse  of^spirit,  vowed 
To  feel  and  act  for  all,  whdm  wrong  or  wo  hath  bowed. 


For  few  there  are  who  know  how  longs  the  soul 
To  grasp  at  higher  and  sublimer  things ; 

Wlmt  dreams  of  glory  o'er  its  vision  roll — 

What  heavenly  sunshine  glows  upon  its  wing*  I 
How,  soaring  up,  the  dross  of  earth  it  flings 

And  speaks  with  spirits  in  a  purer  sphere ; 
Few  bend  to  driidE  at  those  eternal  springs 

%Vhere  Fancy,  Truth,  and  Feeling  linger  near, 
j  And  moke  the  soul  forget  the  ill  it  sufl!ers  here ! 

Yet  there  are  times  when,  worn  by  wasting  strife. 

The  heart  fcnrgets  its  duty  and  its  power ; 
How  strange  seems  then  the  mystery  of  life — 

How  dreamy-like  and  vague,  the  present  hour ! 

Though  black'oiug  clouds  about  the  future  lower. 
We  heed  them  not,  by  toil  and  doubt  o'ercome, 

%Vhile  on  our  minds  the  swift  forebodings  shower— 
How  sped  the  spirit  from  its  distant  home. 
And  where,  when  life  is  o'er,  iu  bolder  wing  will  roam  ? 

Away  with  fear !  the  battle  has  begun ; 

Who  falters  now,  must  bear  a  craven  heart ; 
On  with  a  glorious  hope,  and  it  is  won. 

Though  the  foe's  serried  ranks  around  me  start, 

And  friends,  faint-hearted,  from  my  side  depart. 
How  vain  are  all  the  toils  we  meet  with  here— 

The  Bcoarge  of  wrong  and  care's  envenomed  dart— 
If  we  bat  feel  a  better  world  is  near. 
And  voices  from  the  loved  and  lost  our  weary  spirits  cheer ! 
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Oijook  na'  wi'  that  witchin'  look 

That  wiled  my  peace  awa*,  love ; 
And  diuna  let  me  near  yon  sigh — 

It  tears  my  heart  in  twa,  love. 
Resume  the  frown  ye'd  wont  to  wear, 

Nor  shed  the  unaimlijig  tear ! 
The  hour  of  doom  is  drawing  near, 

An'  welcome  be  its  ca',  love ! 


How  could  ye  hide  a  thought  sae  kind, 

Beneath  sae  cald  a  brow,  love ! 
The  br(Aen  heart  it  winna  find 

Wi'  gawden  bandage  now,  love. 
No,  Mary.    Mark  yon  reckless  shower ; 

It  hangs  aloof  in  soorchiiw  hour, 
An'  helpe  na'  now  the  feckless  flower, 

That  sinks  beneath  its  flow,  love. 
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The  Works  of  the  Rer.  Sydney  Smith.    Philaddphin^  Carey 

^  Hart :  3  rolx.  12mo. 

Reviews  consiiiuie  the  judicial  departraenl  of  the  re« 
pablic  of  letters.  The  judges  hold  a  ver>'  important  ad- 
▼antog^e  over  their  brethren  of  the  l>eiu')i,  in  bein^  selt*- 
noniinated,  and  in  keepii^;  their  otliccs  during  bad  as  well 
at  go<jd  l)eh:iviur.  They  arc  generally  learned  and  esti- 
mable gentlemen,  who  are  impelled  by  a  disinterested 
love  of  letters,  and  the  hope  of  a  moderate  gratuity,  to  ex- 
ercise a  jurisdiction  over  literature,  and  l>e  the  repository 
of  a  bad  author's  surplus  revenue  of  curses,  threats  and 
lamentations.  They  decide  on  all  offences,  from  petty 
larceny  to  high  crimes  and  mi.^leineanors.  Smie  of  their 
numlier  are  ^Killing  to  exercise  the  humble  but  iuiportunt 
functions  of  literary  piilice,  and  bring  to  justice  aiid  the 
gibbet  the  pickpockets  who  skulk  in  the  lanes  and  alloys  of 
letters,  and  obtain  a  precarious  livelihotxl  by  filching  from 
their  betters.  The*e  are  the  Fouchfes  and  Vidocqs  of 
criticism.  Others  are  engaged  in  cases  of  more  dignity, 
requiring  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  law,  and 
•Iteuded  by  circumstances  of  greater  pomp  and  pretension. 
Aa  the  voice  of  large  bodies  carries  more  weight  than  in- 
dividual judgments,  their  persons  are  concealed  in  the 
q;>readiiig  folds  of  the  etlitorial  '>  WE,"  in  order  that  the 
author  whom  each  condenms,  may  huvo  the  Hatixfuction 
of  imagining  that  the  hum;in  race,  and  not  one  individual, 
pronounces  the  sentence.  Their  decisions  are  thus  made 
fearless  and  oracular,  and  the  effect  np-m  culprits  un- 
speakably inipre<"'ivc.  A  con<idorable  part  of  their  busi- 
ness is,  of  course,  a  lianirin«;  business.  They  often  choke 
a  poet  with  his  own  lines.  As  they  are  compelled  to 
punish  nu'rcilcssly  a  large  variety  of  offt-nces  not  recog- 
nizable in  other  courts,  and  to  lease,  pcit,  {k>ui)<I,  cut, 
slash,  burn,  behead,  quarter,  rack  and  ruin  a  coit>i(ieralile 
number  of  ilelieate  ^'entleuien  with  friends  and  taiuilies, 
their  judicial  niiMi.^iratioiis  and  visitations  are  C'lntiuually 
hailed  with  curves  l<»ud  and  <leep,  and  the  justii^e  of  the 
damnation  they  di<pen!*e  is  someiinies  iinpudenily  broiiirht 
in  question.  They  have  often  to  deal  with  fi»oU  and 
knaves,  who  are  unhappily  ijrnorani  of  their  condition — 
who  close  those  natural  inlets  of  kn«^>wledge  which  w<»nld 
convey  the  fact  to  their  hearts— and  who  never  can  be 
made  to  believe  that  the  rack  on  which  they  are  stretched, 
or  the  hot  iri»n  with  which  they  are  braiuled,  or  the  fjal- 
lows  on  which  they  are  suspended,  luis  a  logical  coiiuec- 
lion  with  the  public  mlrresl  and  their  own  eventual  ginHl. 

Of  the  advantage  of  having  a  Ixnly  of  men  in  the  com- 
munity, who  are  willing  to  exercise  the  inip<rlant  I'unc- 
tions  we  have  noted,  none  but  an  author  or  a  philanthro- 
pist can  question.  A  nation  prodm-ing  lx>oks  and  not 
producing  critics  would  soon  fall  into  decay  and  medi- 
ocrity. Every  Uxiy  would  be  sol't,  sensitive  and  senti- 
mental. Society  would  change  from  being  a  society  tor 
mutual  distrust  and  contempt,  into  a  society  ft»r  '*  mutual 
admiration."  The  w«>lf  wt>uld  indeed  lie  down  with  the 
lamb,  but  it  would  be  all  a  lie.  The  ignorant,  the  f(H:)lLsii, 
and  the  presuinpinous,  the  fat-witted,  the  addle-braiiieJ, 
the  leaden-headed,  the  feather-hearted,  would  not  be  told 
of  their  stupidities  and  absurdities,  and  would  suffer  from 
a  lack  of  the  information.  Dullness,  with  her  bleared  blue 
eyes,  and  Debility,  with  her  vapid,  tottering  pace,  and 


Pomposity,  with  her  long-rolling,  lumbering  expletrs. 
and  Conceit,  with  his  brisk  smirk,  -vroald  all  realize  ite 
ideals.  Books  would  aoon  beeome  penances  fnr  rm 
Nine-tenths  of  those  who  attempted  to  waster  the  bev 
ture  of  the  time,  would  commit  suicide  or  insanity  bdin 
they  had  got  throngh  its  lighter  branches.  A  dase. 
murky  atm4«phere,  unvisited  by  raiii  and  lightniss,  v-n:! 
envelop  the  literary  world.  Books  and  authors  w{«k?  be 
virtually  damned,  without  the  aid  of  reviews.  It  k  v 
prevent  such  a  condition  of  things,  that  critics  harenv- 
nated  themselves  to  the  offices  of  intellectual  tortarecist 
with  this  horrible  vision  of  triumphant  dullncM  is  iki 
mind,  they  have  shown  iu>  disposition  to  shruik  frca  Jt 
infliction  of  judicious  pain.  Such  Toluntary  assoapM 
of  arduous  responsibilities  'vrould,  in  any  fcxieir  if 
SMiTiyed  by  vanity  and  pride,  give  them  a  high  raakiBcif 
self-sacrificing  public  l>enefactors. 

Among  these  cstinuiblc  men,  fwr  hare  displayed  arji 
activity  than  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith.     He  was  ike  (fi- 
ginator  and  first  editor  of  the  Edinbuif^h  Review,  asie 
occasional  contributor  to  its  pages  for  thirty  yean.  Tk 
volumes  of  his  writings,  now   first   republished  is  'W 
countr}-,  are  mostly  filled  with  articles  from  that  c«Iehrttl 
periodical.    AVhen  Smith  conunenced  his  labc«*,thelj>' 
rary  republic  was  fast  verging   lo  that  doleful  »ia»e*!rd> 
we  have  just  indicated.    Authors  without  bruins,  udn- 
viewers  wilh<mt  teeth,  played  a  game  of  mutual  toleraorti- 
Grub  street  was  triumphant.     Mediocrity  had  risct  fry . 
per  cent,  by  tl-.e  nomination  of  Henry  James  Pye  triii" 
laureatsliip.    The  principle,  that  n  man  who  wrote  h.ni» 
should  p<'s«ess  Ivrains.  had  passed   iiit<»  a  tmditii^n.    Se^ 
revived  this  anti(iiie  error,  antl  applied    it   rigttn'U*;  i 
authorship.    There  was,  at  once,  a  universal  fcrram'l 
horror  sent  lorth  from  all   literary  lul»bcr-laud  at  the  »> 
nouncement,  and  shrieks  uud  threats  without  numlo* 
tlie  praciieal  operation.     Lazy   clergj-mcii,  who  dawi^i 
in  rich  benefices,  and  at   state<l   intervals  piiblisbed  p**"? 
serni=>ns;    rapacious  and   mean-miiidcd    p«tliticiaiti>.  wfe 
oc«'asioniilly  tavored  the  world  with   printed  reastniJiwfc" 
they  should  continue  to  fatten  on  public  plunder;  pofcaii 
wlu>  ilisroursed  dullness  in  a  style  of  dignity ;  sentim^a^ 
young  women,  who  put  nonsense  and  weakuess  uiaiwT- 
cal  shape,  uiuler  an  impulse  I'nua  tender,  outraged, ;£» 
senseless  sensibilities  ;  and  the  vast  c^dlectioa  ui  litc'iT 
liizzunmi,  whose  »laily  «>bjecl  was  to  prevent  their  gisirjc 
juices  irom  preying  u\^on  the  stomach  iiscli",  by  pnducizf 
duUnesi',  '>l)scenity,  scand:il,  and  sedition,  in  a  paiai*:-' 
form,  for  the  cdilicatiou  atid  the  sixpences  of  the  rwciJf 
world;  all  these  were  more  or  le*«  di.sturhed  by  the  «*• 
slaught  of  Sydney's  infernal   machine,  and  all  jbitel  a 
denouncing  it,  in  language  suited    to    their  culture  id 
station.    The  charges    of   infidelity,    malignity,  crueln-. 
ignorance,  bad  taste,  were  brought  against  it,  but  to  ai> 
puriKwe.    On   it  went— each   number    a    deadly  nusKrf 
pitched  into  the   ranks  of  uutborsliip,    scattering  d(^^^ 
and  confusion  among  the  whole  tribe.     It  was  a  thui^^- 
giist  after   a   hot,  muggy,  close,   pestiferous  day,  and  U 
purified  the  atnu»sphere. 

Sydney  Smith's  colloquial  wit  has  long  been  celebrairi 
This  ediiifm  of  his  WTitings  will  show  how  deeply  l^ 
humorous  is  seated  in  his  nature.     They  glitter  all  i^*' 
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with  wit.  Every  thing  that  he  touches  "  sufTera  a  change," 
to  accommodate  it  to  the  purpoees  of  his  dominant  faculty. 
All  varieties  of  the  ludicrous — some  of  them  too  refined  to 
be  noticed  in  a  superficial  perusal — are  represented  in  his 
oompositions.  Tlic  sharp,  quick  fling  of  contempt  is  his 
most  potent  weapon  as  a  reviewer.  This  he  made  felt 
among  all  whose  literary  or  political  sins  provoked  his  in- 
dignation, or  excited  his  ridicule.  Its  exercise  on  the 
denizens  of  Grub  street  we  have  already  noticed ;  and  it 
is  displayed  at  length  in  a  number  of  the  brilliant  and  con- 
densed reviews  with  which  these  volumes  abound.  But 
Smith,  as  a  judge,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  rather  hard  in 
one  respect.  He  has  no  written  code,  but  is  a  law  unto 
himself.  What  his  sovereign  pleasure  declares  to  be  bed, 
must  be  taken  as  bad  by  the  author  whom  he  condemns. 
He  sometimes  alTects  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  acts  as  if  there 
were  no  law  above  the  bow-string  and  the  bastinado.  In 
his  jerks  and  jets  of  brilliant  petulance,  there  is  often 
aoroe  injustice.  He  cannot  bear  dullness  in  any  form. 
Setting  out  on  the  broad  principle  that  writing  books  is  a 
crime,  which  writing  good  books  only  can  extenuate,  and 
having  his  notion  of  good  Uxiks  somewhat  narrowed  by 
his  own  individual  tastes  and  associations,  he  is  a  better 
critic  of  mediocrity  than  of  merit.  If  he  entangles  an 
author  in  u  "  quirkish  reason,"  or  spits  him  with  a  keen 
sarcasm,  or  cets  him  floating  in  a  sea  of  humor,  or  roasts 
him  slowly  with  irony,  or  exposes  his  weak  points  to  a 
rattling  fire  of  jibes,  or  runs  a  shaft  of  ridicule  neatly 
through  him,  or  ingeniously  puts  his  legs  in  the  stocks  of 
caricature,  or  tors  and  feathers  him  all  over  with  jests 
and  mockeries — if  he  does  this  with  a  dunce,  Sydney  con- 
ceives he  has  performed  an  important  service  to  society, 
and  preaches  the  next  Sunday  on  the  inward  satisfaction 
resulting  from  a  good  conscience. 

But  Smith  is  not  merely  a  pleasant  scofler  at  folly  and 
stupidity;  lie  possesses  a  heart  which  revolts  at  all  forms 
of  political  injtutice.  He  has  been  through  his  life  a  re- 
former. Tlie  Tory  party  in  Great  Britain  ever  found  iii 
him  an  acute  detector  of  abuses,  and  an  unsparing  de- 
nouncer of  corruption.  The  influence  of  his  writings  on 
the  great  question  of  Reform  it  might  be  difiicult  to  esti- 
mate ;  but  the  overthrow  of  a  number  of  minor  abuses 
has  been  traced  directly  to  his  articles  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  His  strong  good  sense  fastened  instantly  on  the 
practical  view  of  every  question  he  treated ;  and  his  keen 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  enabled  him  to  detect  the  absurdity, 
as  well  us  the  wickedness,  of  some  of  the  "  time-honored" 
cruelties  of  law  and  legislation.  No  person  of  his  day 
equaled  him  in  turning  a  "  respectable"  and  "  venerable" 
monuoKMit  of  the  injustice  of  the  past,  into  an  object  of 
contempt.  He  broke  the  charm  contained  in  that  ever- 
lastingly repeated  phrase,  the  "  wisdom  of  our  ancestors ;" 
and  in  doing  that  he  struck  at  all  the  bigotry,  rapacity  and 
tyranny,  which  it  covered.  lie  looked  things  right  in  the 
face,  and  called  them  by  their  right  names.  The  station 
and  pretensions  of  the  individual  pa«cd  as  nothing  with 
him,  wlien  tliey  were  used  as  a  decent  cloak  to  inhumanity 
and  sclfi;*hness.  He  emancipated  himself  from  the  do- 
minion of  phrases,  catch-words  and  titles. 

We  hope  this  elegant  editiim  of  his  writings  will  have 
an  extensive  circulutitm.  A  glance  at  some  of  the  articles 
on  America,  will  show  that  he  has  been  a  good  friend  to 
our  country  in  times  when  it  was  p^^iicy  to  libel  her,  and 
that  the  misrepresentations  of  some  foreign  tourists  and 
slaviith  ix>liticians  he  has  repeatedly  exposed  and  lashed. 
Even,  however,  if  the  volumes  did  not  contain  so  much 
sense,  wisdom  and  information,  their  brilliant  and  fanciful 
wit,  and  singular  felicity  and  condensation  of  language, 
should  win  them  readers. 


Memoirs  and  Pottical  Remains  of  Henry  Kirke  White  ;  also 

Melancholy  Hours  ;  ttntk  an  Introdurtion  by  Rev.  John 

Todd.    One  «o;.,  12mo.   Perkins  f"  PurveSy  PkHadelphiOy 

1844. 

The  early  promise  and  premature  death  of  Henry  Kirke 
White  have  thrown  a  melancholy  interest  about  his  name, 
which  will  ensure  this  edition  of  his  works  a  wide  spread 
and  deserved  popularity.  We  say  deserved,  because  there 
is  much  in  the  poetry  of  White,  apart  from  the  genius  it 
displays,  that  claims  our  commendation.  We  do  not  think 
his  verse  is  of  that  lofty  character  which  some  of  his  ad- 
mirers have  asserted ;  it  is  not,  for  instance,  equal  to  that 
of  Keats,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  superior  to  Chat- 
terton's ;  but  there  breathes  through  it  a  fervent  piety,  and 
it  contains  such  promise  of  future  excellence,  that,  in  re- 
viewing it,  we  forget,  or  willingly  forego,  the  critic's 
harsher  mood,  and  speak  of  it  as  we  do  of  the  productions 
of  the  lamented  Margaret  and  Lucretia  Davidson. 

Henry  Kirke  White  was  the  son  of  an  obscure  butcher 
in  Nottingham,  England,  and  was  born  in  1785.  At  school 
he  passed  for  a  dunce,  though  his  poetic  vein  even  then 
displayed  itself  in  satires  on  his  teachers.  For  awhile  he 
served  as  a  butcher  boy,  carrying  meat  daily  to  his  father's 
customers,  and  afterwards  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  stock- 
ing weaver ;  but  to  both  these  avocations  he  had  a  strong 
diMaste ;  to  use  his  own  phrase,  "  he  wanted  something 
to  occupy  his  brain  ;"  and  his  mother,  who  discerned  her 
son's  abilities,  at  length  succeeded  in  having  him  appren- 
ticed to  an  attorney,  in  his  native  town.  With  this  pro- 
fession he  was  at  first  satisfied,  but  he  soon  began  to  have 
higher  views ;  and  from  a  skeptic  becoming  a  sincere 
Christian,  he  aspired  to  a  university  education,  and  the 
office  of  a  minister  in  the  established  church.  With  a 
view  to  aid  him  in  his  education,  he  published  a  volume 
of  poems,  which,  notwithstanding  a  deprecatory  letter  to 
the  editor,  was  bitterly  assailed  in  the  Monthly  Review. 
As  in  the  case  of  Keats,  this  attack  almost  broke  his  spirits ; 
but  the  C'.tuntenance  of  South ey,  and  other  friends,  hap* 
pily  reanimated  him,  and  he  finally  succeeded  in  his  darl- 
ing wish  and  was  entered  at  Cambridge.  Here  he  applied 
himself  assiduously  to  study,  and  at  the  end  of  the  term 
was  declared  the  first  man  of  his  year.  From  this  period 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  his  college  life  was  a  series  of 
continued  triumphs;  but,  akis !  each  new  victory,  by 
spurring  him  on  to  greater  exertions,  only  goaded  him 
nearer  to  the  grave.  He  often  studied  fourteen  hours  a 
day,  allowing  himself  but  two  hours  for  recreation.  No 
constitution  but  one  of  iron  could  withstxuid  this.  After 
several  attacks  of  sickness,  from  all  of  which  he  recovered 
only  to  apply  himself  as  intensely  as  ever,  he  was  seized 
with  a  fatal  disease^  which,  if  it  had  spared  his  life,  would 
have  proUibly  left  him  a  lunatic  or  idiiK.  Happily  he  died, 
and  the  sympathy  excited  by  his  fate  has  made  his  name 
immortal. 

W^e  do  not  mean  by  this  to  say,  with  some  of  the  flip- 
pant critics  of  our  time,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  poetry 
of  White  to  make  him  worthy  to  be  remembered  "  with 
his  land's  language."  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  decided 
genius  even  in  his  earlier  productions,  and  his  later  poems 
evince  an  increasing  strength,  with  contiimed  promise. 
This,  when  we  recollect  that  Wliite  died  in  his  twenty- 
second  year,  and  that  for  several  mr»uths  before  his  de- 
cease he  vTTote  little  or  nothing,  is  sufficient  to  entitle  him 
to  the  high  praise  even  of  Byron's  celebrated  eulogy. 

In  the  edition  of  his  works  before  us,  the  editor,  the 
Rev.  John  Todd,  a  man  favorably  known  as  a  soood 
thinker  both  here  and  abroad,  attributes  a  portion  of 
White's  popularity  to  the  fact  that  a  youth  writing  to 
youth  will  always  strike  a  responsive  chord.   The  remark 
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ift  a  good  one,  and  explains  what  teenw  a  mystery  to  those 
'n^io  can  see  merit  in  nothing  but  what  is  squared  to  arbi- 
trary and  oAen  whimsical  rules.  A  poem  speaks  to  the 
heart  as  well  as  to  the  intellect,  to  the  passions  as  much 
as  to  the  fancy,  or  Homer  is  no  poet.  Ajid  thus  it  is  that 
tha  works  of  our  author,  embodying  pare  sentiments  in 
delicate  and  imagiiutive  language,  have  survived  for  two 
fMierations  with  unabated  popularity;  and  we  predict 
that  they  will  still  survive  when  the  fsshionable  school  of 
our  time,  like  the  one  that  preceded  it,  shall  be  no  more. 
If  the  writings  of  Byron  failed  to  make  White  forgotten, 
noChiog  of  the  present  day  will  do  it. 

Tlie  present  edition  contains,  besides  an  introductory 
•May  by  the  Rev.  John  Tudd,  the  life  of  the  author  by 
Robert  Soathey,  and  his  literary  remains.  Here  we  have 
a  complete  series  of  the  poems  of  White,  beginning  with 
those  written  in  childhood  and  closing  with  the  precious 
flragmeuts  scribbled  on  his  mathematical  papers  in  the  last 
wedn  of  his  life,  comprising  an  intellectual  history  as 
Tahiable  as  it  is  interesting.  And  not  the  least  merit  of 
the  book  is  the  fact,  that  a  parent  may  fearlessly  place  it 
In  the  hand  of  a  child. 

The  volume  is  a  credit  to  the  Philadelphia  press,  the 
type  and  paper  both  being  unexceptionable.  We  record 
with  pleasure  the  name  of  the  stereotyper,  8.  Douglas 
Wjreth,  for  to  him  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  beanty 
of  the  work. 

JLsAors  and  Afloat^  or  the  Adventures  of  Miles  WaXlingford. 
PhUadelpkia :  2  vols.y  IZmo. 

This  novel  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  later  products  of  Mr. 
Cooper's  fertile  puu,  and  we  look  fur\%iird  with  much  in- 
terest to  the  volumes  necessary  for  the  completiiin  of  the 
story.  If  we  had  space  we  should  like  to  indicate  some 
of  its  prominent  characteristics  as  a  work  of  fiction.  We 
can  refer  to  only  one — that  wonderful  minuteness  of  de- 
scription by  which  Mr.  Cooper  brings  objects  directly  be- 
fore the  eye,  and  feelings  directly  home  to  the  heart,  and 
enables  us  to  see  the  one,  and  feel  the  other,  with  almost 
the  sense  of  reality.  At  times  his  attention  to  minuiioe  is 
•o  close,  that,  although  it  docs  not  fatigue,  it  is  still  calcu- 
lated to  irritate  a  reader  who  is  clamorous  for  incident, 
and  desirous  of  being  borne  onward  quickly  to  tlic  com- 
pletion of  the  story ;  but  it  is  fonnd,  we  think,  that  whut 
is  lost  in  this  method  in  "breathless  interest,"  is  gained 
in  the  strength  and  duruhleness  of  the  impression  lelt  up<:>n 
the  mind.  In  the  present  novel,  for  example,  we  are 
made  acquainted  with  numerous  little  circumstances, 
which  influence  the  character  of  the  hero,  but  which  a 
less  skillful  novelist  would  have  omitte<l.  His  early 
home,  the  persons  and  scenery  which  surrounded  him,  the 
incidents  of  his  childhood,  the  gradual  growth  of  his 
passion  f(»r  adventure,  all  those  imiK)rtnnt  unimportances 
which  imperceptibly  educate  the  mind  and  develop  the 
character,  arc  so  described  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  a 
narration  of  real  events. 

We  admire  also  Mr.  Cooper's  minuteness  in  the  treat- 
ment of  incidents.  There  are  several  accounts  of  ship- 
wrecks and  captures  in  "  Miles  Walliiigford,"  where  the 
result  is  held  in  suspense  until  the  catastrophe  occurs.  In 
reading  most  writers  we  are  able  to  tell  beforehand 
whether  the  ship  is  to  be  lost  or  not.  If  the  novelist  is 
bent  on  destroying  his  craft,  "  coining  events  cast  their 
shadows  before,"  in  the  tone  and  style  of  his  description. 
As  the  result  is  to  be  disastrous,  little  heed  is  given  to  the 
dangers  which  are  escaped  previous  to  the  final  event. 
But  Mr.  Coiiper  places  us  in  the  situation  of  the  crew,  and 
makes  us  sympathize  with  their  fears  and  hopes.  We  are 
compelled  to  rejoice  in  each  danger  which  is  avoided.  We 


are  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  and  hear  the  grating  of  her 
keel  on  the  rock  she  escapes,  as  'wtM  aa  on  the  rock 
where  she  splits.  Often  it  is  the  ship  for  'whose  aafety 
we  have  the  moat  fears,  that  is  allowed  to  clear  the 
breakers  and  weather  the  storm.  In  Mr.  Cooper^s  sea- 
fi^ts,  likewise,  the  description  b  so  particular,  that  the 
flying  bullets  and  slasldug  cutlasses  seem  to  the  hnagins- 
tion  ahnoet  endowed  with  power  to  injure  readers  as  well 
as  the  combatants. 

There  is  one  grave  fault  mnning  through  thia  novd, 
which  is  bad  in  all  respects.  We  refer  to  the  gnerills 
war  of  sneers,  sarcasms  and  inuondoa,  vrhich  the  anthor 
wages  upon  every  thing  in  American  mannera  and  eas' 
toms  which  he  dislikes.  The  effect  is  not  only  to  provoke 
prejudices  against  him,  but  it  injures  the  novel  artistieallj. 
We  could  desire  that  all  his  bitter  pleaaantriea  were 
weeded  out  of  his  book. 

J?arc«r5um  Through  the  Slave  States.  By  O.  W.  Ratherttm- 
haughy  F.  R.  S.,  F.  S.  G.  JVrtr  York  :  Harper  ^  Sretkert, 
Professor  Blumenbach,  the  celebrated  German  Pbyn- 
ologist,  once  wrote  a  learned  essay  on  the  case  of  a  msa 
who  had  water  in  his  head  of  seventeen  years  sMamdimg.  We 
did  not  think  this  case  possible,  until  we  read  the  preseu 
work  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Fcatherstonhaugh. 

To  Otr  Musical  Readers. — Our  nraaical  contribottr 
has  given  us,  in  this  number,  a  piece  aet  to  vrords  by  s 
Scottish  poet — William  Thom — a  new  candidate  for  the 
lyrical  crown.  Extraordinary  interest  ia  attached  lokii 
productions,  from  the  circumstance  of  hia  being  an  hnmUe 
weaver,  and  havijig,  as  such,  suffered  the  direst  penary ; 
and  there  being  much  to  remind  the  reader — in  bis  lowly 
origin,  habitual  struggles  agauutt  poverty,  and  national  ud 
individual  geniui* — of  the  career  and  poetry  of  Boms. 
Ilis  works  have  not,  wo  believe,  been  collected  into  s 
volume.  In  a  notice  of  them,  in  the  Westniiaster  Review, 
is  the  following  extract,  relating  to  the  aong  which  wc 
present  to  our  readers : 

"  Love  is  the  theme  of  several  of  the  sousa  of  Mr.  noo. 
His  love  songs  have  often  been  surfmsaea  in  power  ud 
brilliancy,  but  seldom  in  sweetness.  PassicMt,  in  its  fire, 
and  afl'eciion,  in  its  heroic  devotedness,  are  not  anng  by 
the  poet  of  L^ry.  Yet  his  love  songs  are  tender  and  heart- 
felt. They  emln^y  the  leeliugs  of  those  who  have  fboad 
affection  n  cup  from  which  they  have  chiefly  drnnk  sor- 
row. '  O,  Mary,  when  you  think  of  me,'  ia  a  aoiig  ex* 
pressing  the  sorrow  of  a  lover  who  is  loved  too  late.  His 
I'resh  nfiertion  has  been  frowned  down,  and  his  enthususn 
of  devotedness  repulsed  with  pride,  until  grief  has 
hi*  whole  heart  her  own,  and  the  loved  one,  in  the  < 
of  her  power  to  pain,  has  lost  the  power  to  gladden." 

Engravings. — Wc  have  now  finished,  and  in  the  print- 
er's hund.s,  several  charming  American  pictures ;  ■twnng 
which  wc  may  mention  a  portrait  of  Mra.  Ajis  S.  9xs- 
riiENs,  which  our  readers  will  prommnce  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  heads  ever  published  in  a  magazine.  No.  IV. 
of  "American  Baltle-Grouiuls" — No.  II.  of  oar  "Prairie 
Scenes" — A  splendid  Mezzotint  by  Sabtaih— sevenl 
Western  and  Smthern  Views — and  three  beautiful  Vig- 
nettes by  J.  G.  Chapman,  Esq.,  are  also  ready  for  our  pages. 
It  will  puzzle  our  coicmporaries  to  keep  even  their  present 
position — in  the  rear  of  Graham — when  these  elegant  en- 
gravings appear.  Every  letter  from  our  agenta,  and  from 
post-masters,  the  country  over,  attests  the  growing  ponD* 
larity  of  Graham's  Magazine  ;  and  wo  promise  our  read- 
ers that  for  1845  we  have  blocked  out  a  plan,  which  will 
still  further  astonish  our  imitators.  It  is  renuo-kable  thst 
nothing  is  aimounced  in  "  Graham,*'  that  ia  not  instaatly 
seized  upon  by  others,  who  seem  as  if  they  ti*«i  beeni 
ingfor  an  idea. 
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LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE   LATE   KLNG  OF   SWEDEN. 


O-w  tlio  cighlh  of  March,  18J4,  dietl,  in  ibe  roi-al 
palace  at  ^luckholm,  Charlen  XSX,  iohn,  King  of 
Sweden  and  Korwoy;  Ihe  Neslorof  ihu  princesof 
our  IiinC4,  unci  one  i>l'  Ihe  beat  of  BuvercigDB. 

So  eitraordinary  wure  Ihe  furtunes  of  this  dis- 
liDgiiiHlwd  iuliviilual,  and  so  numerous  and  well- 
founded  are  his  clainii  upon  Ihe  reaped  and  loi-eof 
all  good  men,  llial  we  have  resolved  lo  devolc  a  few 
pagw  of  this  inasaiine  lo  a  i>kelch  of  his  hielory,  and 
B  d<TliDealii)n  of  his  vinues.  It  is  seldom  (bat  the  life 
of  a  prince  exhibit*  n>  much  Ihal  is  worthy  not  only 
of  [he  ndmiruliou,  but  also  of  Ihe  iiuiiitiioa  of  all 
mankind. 

«  Thf  nhnvs  prnRlr  of  Ihe  latekingnfSiTeilen  hubem 
eopietl  ^m  an  elwant  gold  medaL,  jireKiiied  1u  ihQ  writ, 
oftlia  arlicLo  by  Ihe  nuHwrch,  uiJ  ii  remorkatily  exac 
ll  iJaiirinHr  perliapsKt  remark,  that  Ibvwriitruf  Ihe  «lielc 
iif  hi*  life  was  iillimale  wilh  Ihe  king  fur  a  nunlKr  i 
jears — £ilinir  Cnhan't  Hapuiiu, 


Born  of  a  respectable,  though  bumble  family,  he 
raised  himself,  through  Gnd's  blessing,  by  his  meriu, 
from  the  position  of  a  private  soldier,  to  the  rank  of 
the  most  dislingiiished  military  comiiinnders  of  bis 
day,  became  a  marsliul  and  a  prince  under  the  reign 
of  that  "Man  of  Destiny,''  wlHMn  Lord  Holland  haa 
justly  styled  "  Ihe  Greuteal  Captain  of  Iwulva  cen- 
t<irie»,"  wa«  elected  king  of  i^wcdcn,  and  ended  hia 
days  on  a  iliroue  on  which  ihe  wise  Gtistavus  Vase, 

scalt^. 
ll'  llie  glories  thai  encircle  bis  name,  and  that 

Kapoleon,  they  are  such  us  the  eyes  of  nil  good  men 
delight  tu  behold,  and  will  endure  forever.  Kol  Ibe 
muleor  which  shoots  aihwan  the  sky,  dazzling  and 
confoundiiig  Ilie  vision  of  mortals,  and  tlien  suddenly 
disappears  in  total  darkneaa;  but  his  is  the  li^il  of  a 
star  of  ilie  Itrst  inagiiiluite,  planted  high  in  heaven'i 
c  vaidt,  and  wboH!  bright  and  pure  beauis  cbeer 


.II 

ilin  BapiisI  Jiitiua  (or, 

as  his  name  is  in  French, 

Jw 

t  BaflinU  Jiilri)  Ben 

na<l..tre  wa. 

,  born  at  Pan,  a 

II  and  ancient  city  in 

1  Ilie  south 

of  France.  Ibe 

birti 

i-p1ace  also  of  Henry  IV,  wtaii 

:h  stands  al  tbe 

fool 

of  ibc  I'yreneea,  on 

Ibc  -JOlk  of  January,  1764. 

He  1 

luid,  eonsenufntly,  jiwl  entered  i 

ipon  tlic  eigbly- 

lirsl 

vcar  of  his  age,  whul 

.  death  icnninaled  hia  long 

and 

hunomljle  career. 

It 

lias  uDen  been  asra 

ncd  Ihal  ll 

is  fadicr  was  a 

peasant  or  farmer.     Thi 

s,  thoi«li  i 

1  would  neithet 

huvi 

D  augmouu-d  not  dim 

any  degree  his 

lawyer  iu  Pau,  who,  it  is  said,  desired  that  bis  son 
.    abould  fdtow  the  same  honorable  profesaion.    How- 
ever this  may  have  been,  ii  i*  certaia  that  Uw  di*- 
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tiiigui>h«rr]  intellf^etua]  ailtivation  wliich  Bcinadotle 
displayed  throuirlioiit  all  hi?*  loni;  I  lie.  proves  that  be 
bad  lic^ii  <'diir-ate<]  wiih  ;n^-ai  care. 

In  ihr  y»^r  17*»')  hi*  i-ritfrv*!  lli*.'  military  profcwion; 
but  his  advarin'm«.*nt  must  }iavt.'  Utii  *\nvr  indt*ed. 
for  in  17S(*.  at  tlie  atzr  <»f  iwonty-five.  he  \i'a»  *ti!!  a 
ser^'ant.  Rit  if  the  comiiieiici-nicnt  of  hi*  career 
as  a  soldier  was  marked  l>y  nu  rapid  promotii.»ns.  it 
was  far  olh«TV*'iso  with  the  yi-ars  which  followed. 
In  ITSl'.  iIm;  Kevoliitiun  oiH'ne«l  the  first  set.'iM.-sof  ihal 
drama  whirh  lasted  twrnty-five  yars.  and  from  the 
eflect*  of  which  the  wurld  has  n'>t  yd  recovered,  and 
probaMy  will  n^t  in  a!!  comni::  time. 

Bernadutte  i;nten-d.  with  all  the  rnlhii^iasin  (*(  a 
patriot,  tln^  ranks  <»f  tlwr  delV'n<l«'n<  o(  his  country 
again>t  the  ounibiiu'rl  h«Kt«»  <.f  KiirojK-.  and  m"un!ed 
rapidly  I  he  •'ti'i>*  *>(  nulitary  pn.'ni'-tiiiti.  In  17'.' I.  he 
bad  attain«*d  the  rank  nf  a  ciitTa!  nf  divi<i<>ii.  In 
the  cel<*brait*«!  battle*  iM"  flt'iiru**.  O'Wjhl  in  that  y»'ar. 
be  contril>iite<i  £:n  ui!y,  hy  }i:>  inrrt  jiid  v.ilor  un'l  a*!- 
mirablc  military  scH'iice.  Uj  the  viclnry  which  Juur- 
dan  gained  on  that  iK'ca-iiin. 

Nor  wa*  hi"*  c«»inlni't  l»'*s  distinsiii-'littl  in  the  two 
or  thrft;  year*  wii;«h  fi»IIi)Wcr!.  lh>  x-rvice^  at  the 
pa:<sa£re  <»f  tin*  Frmrh  army  ovi-r  ili»'  Khiiie.  at  Xeu- 
Wi*-<1  in  ]V.*').  rtii  llie  l»ank'*  «>f  ilii*  I^ilm.  at  tlie  block- 
ade of  MayriH'tr.  at  the  li.iUli'  «ii"  Ni-uhotf.  at  the  cap- 
tim;  of  .\!ti>rf  and  Ni'iiniark,  and  ihe  a«K-aiitai:tr> 
whicli  he  t^.u'M-d  ovrr  the  A«i-tri.iii  sriMiera!.  Kray. 
e»tabli«»hf<l  h']^  H-putat:<>ii  a**  an  aMi*  i:'*n«Tal. 

WtMH'.xt  lii-d  li^TiKidoiff  ill  I'a'y.  wliitluT  l!ie  Di- 
recl«'ry  "••nf  Lmm  with  a  >tror,i.-  d.v:-.  ■  i  nt"  ili'*  .Xriiiy 
of  r^aiiihi'-  ;i!'<l  .M«  !>••.  !<»  ^■.'»;.i.n  T'l  iiiijM.'io.  w  Ii.» 
wa>  prt'->«<l  !«y  1n«*  ovcrv\!;eii:i.i  _■  :"i:.«h  w  liirh  Au- 
stria hii'l.  Iiil{l,i-  r.-iirtii  tilii--.  p'>i;,-i.  \  :i/.»  :li.i!  c  'li:i- 
tr\  to  ci'Mijiii.T  :ii:il  i'xp«'l  l!..it  \vi  ■:.<!••:  t.il  :ii.-.m.  \\\\>i 
lijnl  ln':.i:ii  !■»  ^-^f'-i:!^!!  tin'  \\i':M  'a:'!i  }i>  vicji.rn.-*. 
Biit  llu-  .Vr'-hdiik'"  <  '!..■:!••*  fi>i.  .i\.  .iv  d..]  I'.iiii';i'u  a:i'! 
\ViiMn>i.T  i'liil  ,\;\  I  /!.  TJia'  ll.-  ;iiiii.i«»  •  f  thv  Kr«-iKli. 
und'T  Mm'  c(.iiiii::ii'«l  «>:"  ihi*  \  *<•'.',  J  (^••r^.i'  iU.  wert;  irrc- 
••iiMiMc.  Xnr  \\;i>  the  aid  \\!».t!i  N.  p"lci»ii  rcceivi-d 
fn^iii   I»cni;i«! 'fi-,  licili  a1   tin'  •'»•  _-r  «>f  ( Inidixa.  at 

wliii'li  hi**  1 1  iiilf'  p  i\.'.\  \\.:<\\-  i:il«Ti'iriy  (l>pla\ed. 

and    <HI    otli'T    "(•(•;i>ii»||«*.    ili(;iiri*i(l«Tali.«'.       XiT    Wil"* 

tJie  ci>n(jii«'r<'r  >Io\v  l«i  a<"knn\v.«Mlc«-  it.  II«^  a-i-iiL'tn'd 
to  B*.*nuidoitc  tin-  L'ralrl'iil  la-k  of  carryinir  to  tlie 
T)ir<*rtory  lli«-  MJindard-*  takrn  in  llu*  battle  of  l?ivo!i. 
and  in  his  letter  iriiiko  v«Ty  lionnr.ihN'  mention  of 
him.  a.s  one  of  the  jreMrraU  who  had  ^c(^t^illUtedmo^t 
to  the  renown  of  the  aniiv  in  Italv. 

^^ho^tly  jifl«'r  llii**  event.  (leiieral  l^Tiiadotto  was 
uppoiiited  hy  tin-  Directory  to  tlic  Ci»niniand  of  Mar- 
»'*il!e«' ;  h'lt  not  likinu'  the  >erviee.  and  pr«'lcrrinir  to 
f)e  »Mi::ai;ed  in  llirliiiiiL'  the  haitie'*  «if  his  counlr)".  he 
retnriH'd  ti^  hi.**  divi^ittn  in  Italy, 

After  tlie  tn-aty  ot'jM-aee  at  (':inip<»-Fonnio,  IVrna- 
dotte  was  M-iit  l)y  th<*  Fn'neli  lu-puhlie  as  amlxissador 
t«)  the  court  !>f  Vienna.  JJut  hi"<  *ray  ther«'  was  not 
lon:r;  for  a  tumult  haviu'j  ari^'ii,  upon  tlie  occasion 
of  his  plantiiiir  llu*  tri-eoli.:ed  l)ann«'r  at  the  palace 
or  hotel  of  liie  eiiilui>>y,  in  which  h;s  life  wjls  in 
immiin-nt  danger,  he  left  \'ienna,  retiring  first  to 
Ka»tadt.  and  thence  to  Paris. 


On  the  ICth  of  Aueurt,  ITT'S,  Bernadocte  maniec 
Eiicenie  Bemardine  Dwiree  Clary,  dau^btcrcft 
di«tmsTii»be^  mercbant  at  Marseille*,  and  »i<tera 
the  wife  Of  Jowph  BiicHiaparte. 

Biit  the  peace  of  Cam po- Form  io  was  of  sb7n(i» 
ration,  and  Bernad«itie  was  called  acain  to  the  Sr£ 
During  the  absence  of  Xapi^leoD  in  the  Ea^^,  BntK 
inHiience  and  British  go\d  crcratcd  anofber  povof^ 
cf.imbi nation  a^iD!^t  France,  and  immense  armies -.1 
Au2^trian!»  and  UiLvians  marclM.-d  lo  invade  tha!  co(C- 
tr\\  carrying  every  thing  before  ibem.  A  RiiNk»i> 
istrian  force,  under  tin*  command  of  the  celebrKM 
Suwarrow.  drove  the  Frcncb  out  of  Italy  and  proe 
t rated  into  Switzerland;  whi'st  anotlicr  army. uadfT 
the  command  vf  the  Archduke  Cliarlos,  drove  J:w- 
dan  out  (»f  (Germany,  and  across  the  Rhine.  ;=i 
Fran«-»'.  At  ihi"  critical  nioini.-nt  the  inibeci'.e  I>->.> 
tory  calletJ  <'!enera!  Bernadotte.  t'rom  hi>*  comaiaii 
under  Juunlan.  to  take  eliarire  of  the  War  ^pir- 
m»-:it  at  Piiri-i.  And  never  lias  the  >%-or!d  seen  3  Ear 
instance  of  the  indn«*nc*c  which  one  man  oi  eoe^ 
and  military  seienct*  can  exert  in  frivinir  new  hfr'-' 
a  nation  almost  overwhelm»>d  with  defeats,  ht'a^t 
than  three  montluf  thinizM  a^^iiiiiitl  a  new  asf^r. 
Ma.'*x-na''4  :riorioii>  victory  over  the  Rus40>Au<>S'£ 
anny  at  Zurich,  and  the  Miccirsiios  of  Brune  Id  tx 
north.  save«!  Fnmce  from  her  eaemi*.'*?.  But  s:»t 
liernadotre.  d>iru*ted  with  the  inefficient  and  ina- 
pal  lie  iJin-ciory,  crdw  up  bis  post,  and  retind  ix 
awhile  tt)  prix-ate  life. 

But  s«^on  Najh»!eon,  returninsr  from  Esvnf.  tL-^T 
France  and  Eunijn*  into  tin'  hiirbcst  deirree  of  exO 
in«nt.  Hitviii:-'  ci.iue  to  the  ilt.Meriuinaliim  of  pr.:: 
hiiUM-lf  in  the  [)«-*«ii*<v.Mii  i,f  ii,,.  supremo  pi>\ViT.ir 
rtr»-«!r«|  the  rev-''.utii>n  I'f  the  ISth  i>f  nnnnairr'  T 
prevj-nt  thi<  nioviim  nt.  Beriuid«»ttc  bad  the  d>;*-.- 
i.'»n  hut  not  the  j».»w«T.  IIi*  \vn«*  at  that  miCS 
wiiji.iuf  any  Ciimniaiid.  I^»«h  Najv»U-on  andh>V- 
T'iiT  JoMph  cmphiyed  all  the  ar:nun«-nts  whicb  rh'" 
e.'u'd  rinninaiid  in  l!ic  ci>ntert'in.H.*s  which  thovt'ili: 
th.-  houve  .'f  the  latt.'r  with  rU-rnadi»tte,  but  inn.: 
Ih-  wus  for  a  Ion-  time  inexor.ib'.e.  He  siw  u ..'■ 
i:r  I  f  and  ind:-'nat;i»n.  the  repiihlic  for  which  h^ii-l 
..t !:••!>  hii.l  -o  «»t"len  >aeriliced  all  domestic  enji-'.-rS 
and  .'vcn  ri>ki-d  life  it>e!f,  ovortiirne<I,  anda  ihc:;;:  *. 
in  the  iH:r>..n  ..f  a  miiitary  adviMitiiror.  inakincpt- 
para'ion^  !'»r  en*etinir  h:s  throne  on  its  niins. 

At  It-n-'lh.  lindinu'  that  his  views  wen*  not  s^c^aiK 
I.y  Fninee.  h.-  ae<juiesce«l  in  what  be  con#i.iered !^^ 
he  the  will  of  Pn.vidence,  became  reconciled  !o>'i- 
poleon,  and  ttiok  the  command  of  the  armv  in  tij? 
west  of  the  kinirdom,  whemv  he  soon  compelWiy 
Euirlish  force*  wlneh  had  hmded  at  Quiberon.  l«'<c- 
hark  and  return  to  their  ocean-l>^nind  lunno. 

In  1^)1,  Na pole,  in  resolved  to  p!uet>  the  crotttn': 
Ilujrh  ('ap.'t  on  his  own  heud,  and  ascenJeH  t!/ 
throne  of  Fram^e.  One  of  the  first  of  his  imperi 
m.asuri«s  was  to  surround  himself  with  a  corps  'i 
marsluils.  Bernadotte  received  the  Uito^t^  and  ws 
also  made  a  Councillor  <.f  .State,  and  api>ointeJ  Gov- 
<'rn..r  of  Hanover,  of  which  Naptdeon  had  taken  ?«■ 
session  sliortly  after  \hc  renewal  of  the  war.  upa 
the  interniption  of  the  peace  of  Amiens. 
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The  next  year,  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  then  at  the  head 
of  the  ministerial  administration  of  England^  formed 
another  gigantic  combination  against  France,  for  the 
purpose  of  diverting  Napoleon  from  his  project  of  in- 
vading the  British  realm.  Instantly,  the  vast  French 
forces  at  Boulogne  broke  up  their  encampment,  and 
marched  for  the  Rhine.  Bernadotte  set  forth  from 
Hanover,  with  the  array  under  his  command,  to  join 
the  empt^ror  on  his  march  toward  the  Austrian  Capi- 
tal. Pursuing  the  route  of  Anspach  and  Wurtzburg, 
he  contributed  to  the  cutting  off  of  tlie  retreat  of  the 
Austrian  forces  which  had  advanced  into  Bavaria, 
and  scoured  the  surrender  of  General  Mack  and  his 
thirty  thousand  troops  at  Ulm.  lu  the  dreadful  battle 
of  Austerlitz,  which  followed  a  few  weeks  later,  Ber- 
nadotte's  corps  constituted  the  centre  of  the  French 
army,  and  withsltKxl  the  terrible  attacks  of  the  Rus- 
sians. And  the  distinguished  tactician  Jomini,  at- 
tributes the  victory  of  tliat  occasion  to  llio  assault  of 
Souit  on  Prdtzen,  and  the  chaises  of  Bernadotte  at 
Blasowitz. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  1800,  Bernadotte  was  created 
Prince  of  Ponte-Gorvo.  In  the  war  against  Prussia, 
which  broke  out  tliat  same  summer,  he  played  a  dis- 
tinguished part.  Advancing  with  an  army  from  Bay- 
reuth  through  Hoff,  northward  toward  Dresden,  he 
cut  off  the  corps  of  Count  Tauenzien  from  the  Prus- 
sian main  army.  After  the  battle  of  Jena,  in  which 
his  division  was  conspicuously  engaged,  he  was  de- 
tached to  pursue  Bliicher  and  his  forces  down  the 
valley  of  the  Elbe,  whilst  Buonaparte  followed  the 
main  body  of  the  Pnissians  toward  Poland.  Bliicher 
having,  contrary  to  all  right,  thrown  his  forces  into 
the  free  and  neutral  city  of  Liibeck,  was  at  once  at- 
tacked by  the  French  army,  under  the  command  of 
the  Prince  of  Pontc-Corvo,  Soult  and  Murat.  Dread- 
ful were  the  scenes  which  that  quiet  and  peaceful 
city  then  witnessed!  The  gates  were  carried  by 
assault,  and  the  battle  raged  through  the  streets.  The 
Prussians  were  driven  out,  and  the  French  soldiery, 
not  distinguishing  friend  from  foe,  committed  the 
most  shocking  acta  of  violence  and  rapacity  upon 
the  unoffending  inhabitants  oC  the  ill-fated  city.  In 
the  midst  of  these  scenes,  Bernadotte  displayed  those 
traits  of  humanity  for  which  he  has  been  so  justly  ex- 
tolled. Not  only  did  he  do  all  that  was  in  his  power 
to  prevent  or  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  Liibeckers, 
but  ho  treated  with  great  kindness  the  Prussian 
troops,  who,  to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand,  laid 
down  their  arms  on  the  8lh  of  November,  the  second 
day  after  the  storming  of  the  city  of  Liibeck.  Among 
these  troops  were  two  thotisand  Swedes,  who  had 
been  sent  by  the  King  of  Sweden  to  aid  the  Prussians. 
These  men  were  sent  back  to  Sweden  by  Bernadotte, 
their  wants  having  been  provided  for,  in  many  cases, 
from  his  own  pocket.  Upon  their  return  to  their 
native  country,  they  spread  far  and  wide  the  fame  of 
their  great  and  good  benefactor.  It  was  this  fad 
which  hd  to  Beniadottt^s  brin^  chosen^  four  years 
later,  Croiai  Prince  of  Sweden !  What  a  rich  re- 
ward for  his  himianity  and  benevolence ! 

From  the  plains  of  Liibeck,  Bernadotte  was  sooi 
called  to  march  to  the  help  of  Napoleon  in  Polan< 
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and  eastern  Prusssia.  And  on  the  25th' of  January, 
1807,  he  fought  the  hard  and  bloody  battle  of  Mohrun- 
gen,  by  which  the  Russians  were  prevented  from 
falling  upon  and  surprising  the  Grand  Army  and  driv- 
ing it  across  the  Vistula.  A  wound  prevented  him 
from  being  present  at  the  great  battle  of  Friedland, 
which  brought  the  Prussian  war  to  an  end. 

From  the  close  of  this  year  (1807)  to  the  spring  of 
1809,  Bernadotte  commanded  the  French  army  which 
was  stationed  in  the  north  of  Germany.  And  well  is 
he  remembered  at  Hamburg  and  other  places  to  this 
day,  for  his  humane  and  conciliatory  disposition. 
No  acts  of  wanton  cruelty  or  unnecessary*  rigor  stain 
his  memory.  Everywhere,  he  was  known  to  be  a 
man  of  unbending  integrity,  and  disposed  to  alleviate, 
as  far  as  he  could,  the  dreadful  evils  of  war.  In  this 
respect,  his  conduct  formed  a  striking  contrast  with 
that  of  Vandamme  and  Davoust  aAer^-ard. 

In  the  year  1800,  another  war  between  France  and 
Austria  broke  out,  and  Bernadotte  marched  with  an 
anny  of  Saxon  auxiliaries  to  the  plains  of  Wagram, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  celebrated  battle 
which  was  there  fought.  But  feeling  greatly  indig- 
nant at  not  being  supported,  (whilst  his  troops  were 
nearly  cut  to  pieces  in  the  burning  village  of  Wag- 
ram  during  two  hours,)  by  the  corps  of  the  French 
army  which  was  stationed  next  to  him,  which  he  had 
called  to  his  aid,  but  which  obeyed  not  his  summons 
because  of  a  counter-order  from  Napoleon  himself, 
he  complained  bitterly  to  the  emperor,  and  demanded 
permission  to  retire  from  the  army,  and  actually  re- 
turned to  Paris. 

But  he  was  not  idle  there.  The  English  having 
landed  on  the  island  of  Walcheren,  the  Council  of 
Ministers  entrusted  him  with  the  task  of  repelling  the 
invaders.  He  assembled  at  once  the  national  guards, 
and  by  the  vigorous  measures  which  he  took,  soon 
compelled  the  enemy  to  abandon  the  island. 

From  this  time,  the  Prince  of  Ponte-Corvo  lived  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family,  during  the  rest  of  his  stay  in 
France,  spending  his  time  partly  in  Paris,  and  partly 
in  the  country.  In  the  month  of  September,  1810, 
deputies  arrived  from  Sweden  to  inform  him  that  he 
was  elected  successor  to  the  throne,  and  Crown 
Prince  of  the  kingdom.  How  this  election  had  been 
brought  about,  a  few  words  will  explain. 

In  the  year  1809,  the  Swedes  expelled  from  their 
country  Gustavus  TV,  a  monarch  of  some  good  quali- 
ties, but  singularly  wanting  in  discretion.  He  was  a 
son  of  (jrustavus  HI,  who  was  assassinated  in  a  theatre 
in  Stockholm,  on  the  IGth  of  March,  1793.  His 
whole  reign  had  been  an  unquiet  one.  But  what 
brought  the  discontent  of  the  nation  to  its  acme  was 
his  plunging  the  country  into  a  most  disastrous  war 
with  Russia,  by  which  Finland  had  been  lost ;  and 
yet  the  monarch  showed  no  disposition  to  terminate 
it.  Upon  his  deposition  from  the  throne  and  expul- 
sion from  the  kingdom,  his  uncle,  the  old  Duke  of 
Siidermannland,  who  had  governed  the  kingdom  in 
the  expelled  king*s  minority,  was  elevated  to  the 
throne,  under  the  name  of  Charles  AIll.     Being 

ithout  children,  the  Diet  of  the  kingdom  elected 

ince  Christian  of  Holstein,  Soodeiburg,  Augusten- 
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burs',  lo  }».' r'riiwn  Pr-iiro.  J>tit  fiii*  VfiiiL'  nmn  iJy-  '  \va<(  maili*  in  ibc  inonrli  i*r  July  iV-llownng".  .V"i« 
insr  a  ^ll«■rl  t;iii«'  nVvr  h;*  arrival  :ii  SwriKrii.  tlj.-  iMi.-i  Xai*«i!i»«i|i  \va>  pvally  «]:>plcaieil.  a>  "Uf'!  i*  l'"j 
wa*  r«'nji»«''Iid  til  r-Ijii'-«.'  a:i"*h«T  h»*:r  In  ^Ih"  thr"H».'.  i-pi'iiins"  «»!'lliii  SwimIj*!!  purT^  !•#  tlie  i''iii:::.»'ri.T.*  i:j 
C>n  th.-  i'i-<a«i'.in  it  wii*  rfiii*  riii-  jT'-t"!  ■•{i:n-iiii  wliicli  wi»r'«!.  Jhrnii^'h  llic  iii:i'i«.*!ifv  of  tLv  ''ri-wn  P:  .  - 
hari  Vf'fu  M»  wi«N:iv  ii:irii>»"I  ■'fiiriiKiIlv  l»v  Ihi;  Swink—  fhr  rmir^t-  ni  tUv  suiitv  rni.>nTh.  Prcviviii-'v  !■.  '_' 
■whi»  liad  Ik.vi»  i-apl'iriil  ;»l  Knli'-rk.  ainlwliih  hn\  }\m*ii.i\KiT\Q  had  **.*:Zfd  ii]*  .-ii  ?\i-t  ili-Ii  IVin.t^ruL:-. 
Ik'C'O  -iri  ii:.-tlifnril  ]ty  \\if  rrji-irl*  win  h  lupl  Wvn  pri'Vim-f  \vh;«'li  lay  in  *  itrrmaiiv.  fi'i::!-.-  rl*f  *.-.•:• - 
bniiiL'lit  Kill  •■I'lliO  ii'irlli  iif  'Ii.-.-r.iany.  •■!"  I.;»  w  -••  jid-  -i.nrr  •  f  :]n'  Pullir.  ami  which  liail  I ic !••:■. -••■.■J  f  :  ,-t 
min-lra'.Kii  in  Iliiiiovur.  it'd  >■•  l!if  i-;i' ■.«■»•  i»:'  I Vtii;;-  !■■  Swi-di-ji — \vi:litiiit  u'jvii.:r  uit  t.-\Ti  :i!iaT:  "-ri 
dotU".  «■■■!. i!m-:.      This*  !«•   ImuI  ilnno.    L-iw^-vt-r.   n:   • 

If  li:i<>  lircn  very '.•xii'!i'''Vi.'!y  fM'!;i.'Vi.'il  th.M  D\:'*m\-     lim-Mi-*- i.f  ?f\vtili'u'<  n-fiii'ii.:.' ti.»  ^•'..'\  ]i>\a  -w-  " 

pQrtf  si'i-urnl  ih'.-  o! -ri  •  \   ]^*-nKi'l  >'•;*-  n-  ^V'-svii     sti.il  Swi  di>]i  >a.Ii»r-.  li»  fn.iii  hi>  l!i--:  .it  Vtrv^*    T..-  " 

Priiir-r;  ■l"  ^\vid»-:i.     I'n:  •!.■-.   ;•»  i;.  i   li:,i.-      I:  i- j-r-i-     iii:-.t:ir>  \v».ri- f.i>l  ir-'iu.' fn  i!i    Ixs  ■  I  :■> '.\  .■--«■?- ■•■.. 
biih.'y  Inn-.  hii'.vi.viT.  t!i:/  !!i»'  Swi-l.-.  ;fi..!i.:.'  '\,.-\  in     ih..-  t\v  ■  p'V.vcr^.  and  riijiii.lly  preparing  ur  j--.- 
chiM'^ini'  litTMii'l' ■!'♦■- :li";.  -!."'i'.il  d-  \\!..i!  \v.-ii!d:if     i'i»-'ri  IjK^tilitv. 

VL-ry  a«-.-iii'ii»i'o  :.»  N.-i" -i-.-r;.  w!:  rn.  w-  ;i  iiiil:..:-.  '  In  Isjo.  N.,|„.:t.,-.ri  :nvin.k'.l  Kii-.-ia.  S'.v.V..'.  r..L . 
thfy  iTfally  admiri-d.  aii-l  \\!i  ■*!•  l"r.i-:i!-!,  |»  th.-y  wcri-  tuMitd  .i  ntv-rral  p'"«;tiiiii.  ii..it\\  illi^t.irnynv:  ■:  '...'. 
dispiiM-d  !.n-i,iirt.  UnT  ir  ■-.  Un-i-.i  !i  •ii.i?  I'.i"n.>]i;irlr  ^  i-miM  ,J,,  i,,  imliKT  hr-r  tu  ji»:n  him  in  Jl.a:  t>".ri-.:. 
d*>in-d  III  li:ivr  IVim-';  ^Iii  :*t:;-.'i .  t"  I».|,:i,.,ik  i-iii-!!- 1.  .  i-\iifi!.;ii.n.  IKid  ^lu-  di.iio  it.  wirli  iin  iiTi.w  ■.:',.; 
and  *i«  iiitiriiivi-il  ilirii'i.li  h  ^  •■li.tiL»'-d'.i!ri.r'«i  at  il  i-d  Jli.nNand  nun.  inii'.i  r  Th«»  o^mukuuI  •':">■■  fi/  ^ 
St«x'kli"Ini.  Xi*Vfrili'!i-'-.  ^\!n'n  lli--  iKTiM;->ii.in  oi"  rii-ni-i-i!  andalilo  a  irrnrral  a>  I?i.'riiiu!ii!:c.  andina:  :.- 
Buiin:iiiar:tr  \va>  a>k«-i1  tuaii'-w  li.v  «.-;•■  '."-n  f«:'  Tht-  '  flinmLli  I'Mi'imd  a:r.iin>t  Si.  r»^:iTs!>iir_-.  h-'.v  trf'-'^- 
nadnltf  l«i  NMnadi-.  ami  III  In."  ;iii-i-ji"i-il  vv!ii-.j  madr.  j  ini-jljl  liavt-  Int.  a  ihc   riiiir-if»  of  fVi-iil"!. !     Tiio  irj" 

rondni-t  nf  Swrdi'n   wa*    (li-tiTiiiiiifd  tl.- «  vci." 


be  did  n<»f  hi'^ila'f  !<•  L':;irU  il.     l*iiii   vvlim   In- fnijnd 


ncrnadi-nr-   in   ni»  way  d>j)i'Si-i!  to  m- !«•:.•  hi-  ilc' 

ff  in.' that  SwiiJ-n  -li'-iiM  Iw  d.-a\Nn  in!'»  il>»- 'ran  <'f 
bis^  niiivcnn'n*«.  and  inadr  Mili-^iTvimt  ti»  lu"  wisho 
and  his  ii'iiri'i.  hi-  ulii-ri-'l  h^*  '."iv  LTiMily.  In  lai-l, 
ponii;  vi-ry  iinplf:i«-anT  >frni-'j.  i'  i<i  ailirnn'il.  |i  •'-{,;  jilui-o 
belwtrn  th«Mn.  and  lln-y  partrd  in  CUtiiUr.  is  10, 
nevvr  t«i  in<-<-r  airsi.n.  Tlin-iirli  thi*  In-.!  Ijmi  yt'ar> 
lbiT«'  Jt;id  Imtii  I  II  t'm!   I'-m-imNIi  p  !)ft\\;\f  th-in.  anil 


>L'iTit  trial  It's  w.'Ji  l»n>>:a.    liy  whir  h  Norwav  '. 
rvrntiia'ly  r»  Ih  s«Vi-ri'd  frt.uu  Di'niiuirk  asidar:-.: 
lu  Swrdrn;  and  Sweden   i-nimj'fj.   un  lier  jcr. 
wnd  .III  army  *>l  ihnty  th<)ii<^aiKl   iiu'ii  iiil«>  i!>o  -  "   ; 
<if  <  Ifrnmny.  lo  aid  tin*  raii-t.-  i.tf  ihf  a!iii»<.     Tl.*"- 
ni-t  jli'iu'.  hi'WrviT,  till  ihi"  y«^ar  \*<]^. 

In  till'  ^prin.:'.»r  tin-  lalti-r  year,  iho  Cn-wn  rr.:: 
i.rSwnlt'ij  cr.i«''d  tivrr  thi.-   Ball io   Wifh  tboJ*" 


il   hail   riMjM:r«'d  .iV.   »!:••   l'---'   -.rfl.  f-   ..|'   tl.i-  :iii..al.:!.'  "  n.inn  t!  l-.-i-.-.  l-.  S.M-di-li    PiMiit/rania.   and  p.-T-r- 

JuM'ph.  th«- lin-rL  T  I't"  .-im-  huA  !ir-.'!i«  r-:u-;iw  ..f  :},t.-  '  t..  l;,!;.-  p.it!   a-.i:i.-l   N;ip..:i'..n    \\  lu-n   Lvr.-.;::.--'     ■ 

oth<*r.  tiirniili"«;  ti..-ri   t..  hv.-  .m   any  i1::!il'   i;I;e  ap-  '  im.jIi:    p:..vi-    favi  nlM'.       X.t    \va:>    -n.-ca-i.  l 

par^-nlly  l-.»i  <1  fmn^.  |  svant  i  -.    ru-Miiiparr.'  lia.l  iii;,rih.-.l  a  lar-.;  arr.n  .  ■ 

In  -i-Mii:  iM  Swi-d.-n.  !:;.•  Prirn-.-  cf  \\  nt.-('..rvii  ^  tlir  n.'.'h  ..f  '.'rrin.Miy.  ih-lf.Tin  uiuil,  if  p,  ^<'.[f\,\.  :-■ 

l«M.k    I»i-ninark  in   !.:«*  wmv.   :.nd   -pi.n:  a  day  ..|-  iwi-  "  irii-vi- l:..- il.s::V.-:- ..f  ihc    pn-rf^lin-   iji-.jv,:--    '.'. 

withlh.-  n  y;.!  liiMi.ly  .  :   •' .-•  .-  :.:iv>  a'  ti:-  ..■..-•:.■  m  ,i.i\  mm  . .!  .:.  t.n-a-.  lin->d,  n.  tb-  *;»p::..:  oj  i^:^;.  ^. 

Fn-drrik.-l'  Tj".     <  "ii  :':■•    '.  ■'.  .-l"  <.'i-..:.|.r  hi-  ri-.:iii«.d  ■  liund.  'I.--  !;:ii_- "l"  SaMmv. 

EUintiir.     II.  r.-  iIm- A:.:.!- -'■.■]«  .-I    l'p-.,'a  r....\.-il.  I       ])iu  r- Jn-'H- fii.in  tw ..   m.i:,::,;.  af:«T   U.^  arr.v 

ill  l!:.-  j>rr<rn(c  >A   -   v.  lai  w  'in'-i-.  :it   ih-  !.  .m>.    .-l"  ]|,r  n.-iMi  <.f  (;.-nn..riy.  tin-   Cimwu  i*i]mf  of  .-^'av-. 

th«-  Swedish  p.:n-iii.   h-   j.r..f".<>,M[i  nf  I-"..  I  in  lli.'  rnd.  a\  ..j.-'l  :••  Pi-imumK-   X.ij>,.U...||    i^,   ^^^.^,'^^.  ,^ ,. 

rn.-ii|ff  lilt-  Lnl!ii'i-.in  ni;i  <  !i.  w  h.ih  i>  t||.- 1->:.  :  ■,>h'il  ■  \n  i:.i  h  n\;>  :!i-'ii  nlli-n-d   fi.   h.m   \,y  .j^,.  „;;^^  .^  _, 

reliiri-n  i-f  Sw.di  ii.     A  Sw.-'l-h  L-.;..-y  il..-n  .arri.-il  [  ni>  -J   l:.::.  lal.li-  f.iin^.     KjihI;!.-   j'i.-it   j^vi-r  rtvi*. 

him  iiVi-r.  iini:d  lln-  -a'M.-^  i.f  r;!!i:i..n.  1..  flu-  riiy  i-i"  ;.  i,^,-i  In  )<%.'  l.-in-.i  ii-r,   IVrnaiL-ito   raiu,-  to  tia  ■-.. 


Ih'ls;ni:?n'n.'.  wluii*  hi-  w.i"  ri'  nvnl  v.  .ih  :.:a!  kiiji.!- 
nos-*  liy ''h;irli"i   Mil.  aiu.fl  fi:--  j"\  fwl   arilaiMali.mN 

of  llj<"   lli(Mi>«and>  «»f    »i t.i%'rs   \\h'»  lixd   iMiIIi-fh-d 

to  si'<;  him  wIjo  wa«.  t.»  1m-  ijioir  < 'mwn  I'r  anr,  and. 
one  day.  lh«"!r  Suvt-n-i^'n.  Tii«'ni'«."  hi-  wi-nl  with  ihr 
kin^  III  »^t«)fkhi>!in.  ard  '•i'"u  snore 'rdfd  in  winnini' 
not  (inly  hi-*  <*nlirr  alli-i'tinn  and  riinli.li-ni  o.  Imt  thai 
of  all  wliii  mad«'  hi-  a('i;njiintiini.-«?. 

Il  iniisf  1k'  CM»nfi-*rd  that  ihf  t;i«»k  *A'  ri«rnadniti' 
was,  at  fir-t.  any  ihin::  hiM  :in  o::<y  mir.  W'liiijn  nnr 
nionlli  afJrr  his  arrival  in  Swi-dcn.  h«'  wa-«  fnri-td  Tn 
art-c-di^Jii  lli»«  w:>hi".  <if  Xiijpili'un.  ami  Swrdrn  ik- 
clari'd  war  avriiMM  Ivil'IjmhI.  Mim  il  \\a>  i»nlya  nom- 
inal (111.';  f(ir  Ih..-  IaiL'!!'>li  ::(>v«TiMn.'nl.  knnwiiu  well 
Ihr  .li«'piiMii.)n  nf  flu-  ('n-wii  I'riiKc.  nrdcrcd  tlu-ir 
cruiMTsti.  moltM  ii>  htilf  ;•>  iio<^i!,h;  iIk-  ^fw^>dl^h. 
vwji^'Ij'.    In  fart.  jK-aoe  U-iwct-n  iJic  iw«.>  conniric? 


.Iiivn.  .Tnly   1'2^    l^V'..   to   d^-.-lur,.-.    in   ij...  u^,-. 
Swrd'ii.  wara^ii  i:>l  I'raiu'c. 

N..r  wa<  ihi-  arcovi.in  of  Uonunli.:!.-  an  auV 
sli-ht  imp(K:ani-«'  In  thf  c-ini<o  i»f  th,..  allio.     lit  w:- 
an  aliltr  :.i'm.Tal  lliaii  any  ont'  \vhoiu  ili,-v  had  inf..- ' 
armi.-.    And.  abn\.-  all.  Ik:  knew  far  U'JXkt  iL.i;  "..■ 
did  111.-  chara.'iT  nf  him   with  wh.-m  il„.'y  lia.1 1  .. 
They  w.-rr  (l.>(nnriip.'d  hy  Hit-  buttU.  i.f  iirL->.Us.  .- 
w  Imh  th.'y  wiMt-  d.-l'ratiMl,  and  wliere  Morcau.  mLi 
ihcy  liad  called  fmni  his  nMroat    in    Am«'r:ua.  w 
kill.-d  hy  nm>  nf  iho  ll;>i   liiiuum   «»li,,i>   whi^J:  :: 
l«t'n  tirc.l.    li  i>  iin  w.-ndiM".  thi-ri-furo,  iliul  theyw.  ^ 

rcj.iM.-dal  Ih-   a -Men  cf  PK-niaantlr.      Nor  -U  .• 

d!-api»..:n1  ih.Mr  .•\iK-cla1i..ns.  By  ih.-  viclnry  .  v-.r 
niidiimi  at  Grn-i^l-rrrcn.  Antnist 'J-'l;  and  hv  thi:  •' 
Dcnncwiiz.  Si^plnnU-r  f..  ovor  NVy,  ho  savo-l  Be:... 
twia-  from  tho  hands  of  ihe  Frt-nrh.     Slill  m-.-cv  j 
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Baved  Bliicher  on  one  occasion  from  utter  destruc- 
tion. 

But  the  influence  of  his  counsels  was  seen  and  felt 
most  of  all  in  the  awful  battle  of  Leipsic,  on  the  18th 
of  October,  where  the  prestige  of  Napoleon*s  arms 
was  destroyed  forever. 

After  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  Bemadotte  allowed  the 
allies  to  pursue  Napoleon  toward  France ;  whilst  he 
marched  his  army  of  Swedes  against  the  Danes,  who 
had  taken  part  with  France.  On  his  way  he  took 
Liibeck  from  the  French,  and  compelled  Davoust  to 
quit  Hamburg  and  take  up  his  march  for  France. 
Advancing  into  Holstein  and  Sleswic,  the  Crown 
Prince  compelled  Denmark  to  cede  Norway  to 
Sweden;  this  was  effected  by  the  treaty  of  Kiel, 
made  the  Mlh  of  January,  1811. 

After  this  event,  Bemadotte  marched  his  Swedish 
army  through  Hanover  to  the  frontiers  of  France ; 
but  did  nut  arrive  till  the  allies  had  reached  Paris. 
This  was  no  doubt  according  to  his  wishes.  He, 
however,  visited  Paris,  but  without  his  army,  and 
had  an  interview  with  Louis  XVIIL  at  Com- 
peigne.  '% 

He  soon  left  France,  and  returned  to  Sweden  to 
eflect  the  conquest  of  the  Norwegians,  who  had 
elected  their  former  governor,  Prince  Christian,  of 
Denmark,  to  be  their  king.  After  a  campaign  of  a 
few  weeks,  he  compelled  that  prince  to  make  a  treaty 
at  Mosi*,  by  wliich  llie  Norwegians  acknowledged 
the  conqueror  as  Crown  Prince  of  Norway. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  1818,  the  old  Charles  XIII 
died,  and  Bemadotte  ascended  the  throne,  bearing 
the  name  of  "Charles  XI\'',  John."  He  reigned 
twenty-six  years,  in  eminent  peace  and  prosperity. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  principal  events  in  the 
history  "f  the  late  king  of  Sweden,  which  wo  have 
supposed  might  be  interesting  to  our  readers. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  June,  1836,  that  the  author 
of  this  article  first  saw  the  good  old  king.  The  oc- 
casion was  the  kind  invitation  of  his  majesty  to  a 
special  audience,  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  at  the 
Swedish  Capital,  in  relation  to  the  Temperance  cause. 
Upon  reaching  Stockholm,  he  had  sent  by  the  hands 
of  our  most  attentive  and  courteous  char^e-d'affaires, 
Christopher  Hughes,  Esq.,  then  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  Slates  at  that  city,  but  now 
perfonning  the  same  functions  at  the  Hague,  a  copy, 
in  the  French  language,  of  the  history  of  the  temper- 
ance societies,  which  he  haJ  a  few  months  before 
written  and  published  at  Paris,  at  the  request  of  the 
late  Edward  Livingston,  to  his  majesty,  accompanied 
by  a  brief  and  resiKictful  note.  In  the  course  of  two 
or  three  days  a  message  was  received  from  the  king, 
inviting  him  as  well  as  a  friend  from  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  who  was  at  that  time  visiting  the  north 
of  Europe,  to  what  is  called  a  private  and  special 
audience.  The  hour  appointed  for  our  reception  was 
ten  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

At  that  season  o(  the  year,  it  may  be  said  that  night 
is  scarcely  known  at  Stockholm,  and  other  cities  in 
Europe  equally  far  north.  The  sun  indeed  descends 
below  the  horizon;  but  so  great  is  the  twilight  in 
those  northern  regions  that  there  is  no  more  dark* 
17» 


ness,  even  at  midnight,  than  with  us,  in  the  same 
month,  at  half  an  hour  after  sunset. 

A  broad  gray  light,  suflicient  to  enable  one  to  read 
with  ease,  even  in  the  parlor  and  the  retired  chamber, 
spread  over  the  city.  The  crowds  were  fast  disap- 
pearing from  the  great  thoroughfares  and  prome- 
nades, and  the  remaining  portions  of  the  town  and 
surrounding  country  were  fast  assuming  that  solemn 
aspect  which  midnight  gives  to  the  scene. 

Stockholm  is  by  far  the  most  picturesque  and  beau- 
tiful city  in  Scandinavia.  It  has  oflen  been  called 
the  Venice  of  the  North,  but  not  with  much  propriety. 
The  central  portions  stand  on  six  or  seven  islands 
which  lie  in  the  outlet  of  Lake  Maelar,  just  where  it 
falls  into  the  great  estuary,  abounding  with  islets, 
which  puts  up  from  the  Baltic.  The  largest  portion 
of  the  city  stretches  out  on  the  north,  on  the  main- 
land, over  a  plain  which  rises  gradually  from  the 
lake  and  the  estuary;  whilst  a  considerable  part 
stands  on  the  southern  shore,  which  rises  abraptly 
from  the  water's  edge. 

On  the  western  side  of  a  central  island,  which 
rises  to  an  elevation  of  at  least  fifty  feet,  stands  the 
royal  palace.  It  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  in  size, 
structure  and  situation,  of  all  the  edifices  of  the  sort 
in  Europe.  It  is  quadrangular,  five  stories  high,  at 
least  five  hundred  feet  in  extent  on  every  side,  is 
built  of  brick,  stuccoed  and  painted  white.  It  en- 
closes an  extensive  court  paved  with  stone,  which  is 
entered  by  a  lof^y  gateway  on  each  side.  On  the 
north  there  is  an  ascent  by  two  inclined  planes  along 
the  wall  which  unite  at  the  grand  entrance  on  that 
side ;  whilst  the  approach  on  the  east  is  up  through  a 
sweet  little  flower-garden  which  lies  in  front  of  the 
palace  in  that  direction.  The  entrance  on  the  south 
and  west  is  from  the  level  summit  of  the  island, 
which  stretches  out  in  those  directions,  and  whi<jh  is 
mostly  covered  with  fine  blocks  of  buildings,  among 
which  are  one  or  two  chivches  and  the  Exchange. 

At  the  hour  appointed,  accompanied  by  our  most 
amiable  and  obliging  ambassador,  we  rode  to  the 
palace.  Ascending  to  its  western  entrance,  we 
passed  through  a  company  of  royal  guards,  sitting 
quietly  on  their  noble  horses,  their  nodding  plmnes 
waving  over  their  gleaming  helmets,  and  their  ele- 
gant swords  hanging  at  their  sides.  In  an  instant  we 
found  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  the  great  stairway  that 
leads  up  to  the  apartments  of  the  king,  which  were  in 
the  north  side  of  the  palace.  Mounting  up  three  im- 
mense flights  of  stone  steps,  and  passing  by  another 
company  of  guards,  whose  duty  it  is  to  defend  the 
immediate  approach  to  the  royal  abode,  we  entered  a 
vast  ante-chamber.  Here  we  were  met  by  one  of 
the  aids  of  the  king  and  conducted  through  a  long  and 
splendid  hall,  or  salon  rather,  whose  walls  were 
adorned  with  some  admirable  paintings,  and  where 
are  found  some  exquisite  statues  chiseled  from  the 
purest  marble  of  Carrara.  From  its  further  end  we 
were  ushered  into  the  throne-room,  where  we  found 
his  majesty  waiting  to  receive  us.  He  had  just  been 
holding  an  audience  with  some  of  the  foreign  am- 
bassadors. 

Dressed  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  general 


*'  be  TCHili]  bavi.'  ihc  vnliimi:  Iranflnlcil  iiiln  ^H-iMi^h. 
puUitheil  Bl  hiaowa  cxpcnw,  nnd  circiibletl  ihrfnii;!!- 
Out  Ibc  liin^liHu."  In  reply,  he  WDS  Biwircd  Ihnl 
nothing  could  piro  gmiTvr  MliFfvctinn  tu  the  rricmli 
of  the  temperanrc  rowc  in  AmcTicn,  than  to  hear 
thai  his  maJMy  had  ailnptnl  ?Dr-h  a  r»"1ution.  A 
conTcmtinn  Ibcn  chmifiI  in  wbirh  tlie  king  spoke 
in  a  mnnDor  evrrj-wiynmnliyif  nu  ciiliBhti-niilanil 
MrcilFnt  nilur,  of  Ihe  i-ril«  of  inleniiM^ranco,  ik-pt'itil 
Ihrir  wiik'  iilciit  in  Swrnk-n:  ami  wh. 
pmHnl  hk  fnim  thai  Ibitv  ovilit  vtne  t>K>  wiilf- 
«pm>ii  and  iitvctmui-  lo  nibnit  i<f  rvniiity,  ix-I  be 
avowvit  hill  rendin^^:'^  m  cncmn^irn  any  zneanirv 
which  PipiTipno!  had  Jtiiinn-lrali'il  tu  h«  vmdil  in 
other  c™inlrii?s  in  erteilin}.'  tboir  dtiiiiuiilinn  urcx- 

Afirr  havin?  "f-ki-n  ai  he^h  <•«  tbtt  fmbj-rt  of 
( einpernnee  MWii-tii^.  niiil  "T  ihi"  coni  n-lii<']i  lln-y 
had  Bcroflipli'liiil  in  Ihi;  TnilL-d  ;<luli.-«,  hi*  niaj>-«ty 
took  oivHKton  Id  f^pn^-"  hiin-H'tf  in  llw  kinili-'l  man- 
ncT nsppninj;  mir  nnnilr)','  mu\  fia  IbuI  Im-n  lunii- 
lisr.  from  hin  (rarlii-st  jinirf.  viih  iii  history,  and  Ihut 
he  hud  fiillim-iil,  wiih  tia'  I!•'l'|H■^t  iiilen.>:^.  Uv  rnjikl 
■nd  moHl  a-t'ini-ihinK  pn«m'i<'>  nf  its  |in>i>iiiTi1y. 
"The  imrlii,"  roiil  hvv "lni*  lunvt  -m-lh  anj- tiling- 
lib:  it.  Ir  if  wimilon'nr,  Inily  wnnibTTiil.  I  sii'."  lat 
conliniml.  with  a  siuili-,  "liiat  yoii  Inii-e  a  (iirpliu 
revenue.*  nnil  nru  n-ullv  at  a  !«u<  ti<  L-n'<n-  wlal  t" 
do  wiib  il.  If  vnii  will  «iid  S0111.-  nii>li..no  i.f  di-llnM 
luiheOld  World.  I  will  i'IIli<:.-p  tr.  fiuil  w<nie  ri<iin- 
Iric*  which  will  lie  tii'M  luippytn  ^^■li^.■Vl^  yoti  fniu 
the  emhuiTRH^nienl  wliirh  a  'nrji'nc  rvivnia-  miiim  at 


-h  be  tuid  allixh'.l  v 


quired  n'lu'Ilier  wo  bad  liLTainc  acqiaj 
General  Laltumand,  who  came  to  tlw  Tni 
ofier  Ihe  downfall  oTTiupoleun.  We  rpp'.it 
had  nil;  Ihat  we  knew  him  only  by  repula 
he  bail  married  a  niece  of  Mr.  Ginrd,  o 
wnillhiest  Fitiiens,  and  shDrtly  ancm'ard 
dial  hi«  wife  [who  bad  murricd  u  second 
I  ilai^liler  ur«  now  living  ill  the  (.-ilynrPutiS. 
mid  tint  hi!  bud  bnard  tit'  Ibt!  deiilli  of  Ccn 
'  inaml,  aiHl  rcmarkeil  thnt  he  luid  kiM>ini 
ami  nipu  hit  UiMlier,  n  im-mber  nf  the  cl 
pC'LTS  iu  Pniure.  for  liotli  hiiit  bvcn  gciunalt 
riiiiniiunil  when  he  wax  a  French  luarrba]. 
n'!uln)  tlm  fulUiwin;;  intcreritin);  anticJut 
iu:;(in<' iif  IIkvi'  LalliiiianiLi. 

-  In  ihe  batiic  «i— "  [ibu  inunc  is  not  di< 
mcinlii-reJ)  "at  a  miwl  critical  munici 
■in1i-i:i  to  my  divisii>D  tu  aJvuiicn  in  ibo  flu 
nt  lliiit  in>laii1  u  miisk>rt  lull  flrtick  inu  in 
Fivliii^''  ibn  »luirp  and  ciUlin^  P^iin,  I  a] 
hutHt  hi  iiMvtiuin  wJiaf  wiin  tin:  iiitittcr.  A 
tlal  I  W4i>  w<"indv.il.  I  pn-isixl  tuy  pncbt 
chii-f  Uxnxi^n  my  neck  nnd  Ihu  mock  ^ 
I.:i»hI.  TtiL-  ]hiMii-R<  and  ivHicvr*  anoinJ.  r 
mmo  li>  a  bnli,  fcuriiifr  lest  1  was  Hi-ri»ieily 
TiVlnni  I  ni-mTTiil  m>-seir,  ami  Iml  lira 
abiiH,  I  p^Tifiri-il  Ikit  tin-  linn  \vu»  pc:t;ni 
fifionbylhc  fulliiurlui'buribi'  jiiin  <if  it  in 
nlHiiit  nn-.  S'cing  (•■•lu.'rul  Lii!!Ltnand  a 
siiid  til  liim, '  I.d11iinani],  why  aiv  flu-  me 
Ihi-re  isuiilimL'tiihiM.' hero;  it  it  nothing; 
ibi-  wiiiind  i-i  niMbing,)  ileatli  itsctf  is  urnk 
and  lla-  e.mnlry  am  every  Ihinif,  nii.]  let  'b 
vuniclolliediiin?.'.'  Thii.  Ihey  .li.l,  oiid  : 
hind  tilt  iLi!  siiRj-eou  coiilil  dtvr-A  my  wui 
hiiii|'i'ncd,''Kiiiltlii'  kin^',  "  wlnin  I  was 
vii-e  iif  llio  emiK^Tiir.     In  tlio   fall  .,f  ISn, 
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every  thing,*  and  that  he  would  not  surrender.  The 
next  day,  however,he  sent  me  an  c^cer  to  say  that 
he  knew  he  could  not  hold  the  place  long,  and  that  if 
I  would  allow  his  officers  and  men  to  march  out  of 
the  place  with  their  arms,  he  would  siurender  Lu- 
beck,  and  retire  toward  France.  And  I  told  him  he 
might  do  it.  So  I  obtained  possession  of  Liibcck, 
that  time,  without  the  loss,  on  either  side,  of  one  man. 
And  I  value  this  achievement  more  than  any  victory 
which  I  ever  won ;  for  I  never  wished  to  cause  one 
human  being  to  lose  his  life,  if  I  could  possibly  pre- 
vent it." 

Who  can  refrain  from  admiring  the  humanity  of 
this  simple  and  noble  remark,  made  by  one  of  the 
greatest  commanders  of  his  age?    "What  a  contrast 
between  such  sentiments  and  those  which  we  often 
hear  expressed  by  spme  among  us  who  would  be  con- 
sidered brave  men,  and  who  regard  the  life  of  a  hu- 
man being  as  little  better  than  that  of  a  beast  I    And 
how  excellent  must  have  l)een  the  heart  of  that  great 
general,  whom  a  hinidrcd  battles,  and  more  than 
thirty  years  spent  in  wars,  could  not  liarden !    Would 
to  God  ihul  all  military  men  possessed  a  similar  spirit! 
The  interview  lasted  about  an  hour.    Tlie  conver- 
sation was  of  the  mo?<t  interesting  character,  and  re- 
lated to  various  subjects,  sugges'.ed  by  the  then  state 
of  things  in  the  Old  and  the  New  AVorld.    Like  all 
Other  audiences,  special  and  public,  at  which  it  has 
been  our  lot  to  be  present,  the  converj^alion  was  of  the 
most  fiimiliar  and  easy  nature,  and  altogether  like 
that  </  three  or  four  gentlemen  standing  in  a  little 
group  in  the  middle  of  the  room.     There  was  no 
officer  or  other  attendant  present.    As  is  the  custom 
in  such  interviews,  the  king  took  the  lead  in  the  con- 
versation, and  of  course  spoke  of  such  subjects  as 
were  deemed  by  him  to  be  most  proper  for  the  oc- 
casion.   At  the  clo.<e  of  the  interview,  he  expressed 
murh  gratification  at  having  seen  us,  and  regretted 
that  our  stay  was  likely  to  be  so  .»horf  in  Stockholm. 
As  we  retin'd  from  the  palace  we  found  the  streets 
deserted,  save  by  a  sentinel  posted  here  and  there  to 
guard  the  sliuiil)ering  iuliabitants.     A  deep  silence 
reigned  <.'verywh(.'re.      And  yet  it  was  not   night! 
We  made  our  way,  with  a  sort  of  awe,  to  our  hotel, 
for  we  scfuied  to  be  passing  through  a  deserted  city, 
or  rather  through  one  whose  inhabitants  were  all 
dead,  sav<'  hen?  and  there  a  solitary  exception.    But 
solemn  as  was  this,  to  us,  most  uiuisual  scene,  it  could 
not  ellace  from  our  minds  the  very  favorable  impres- 
sion which  the  appearance,  the  manners,  and  the 
conversation  (»f  ilie  excellent  old  Bernadolte  had 
made  upon  them. 

In  the  suuauer  and  autumn  of  ISIO,  the  author  of 
this  sketch  made  another  tour  through  the  northern 
coimtries  of  Europe ;  and  in  its  progress  tra\'cled 
exten^^ively  in  Sweden.  The  object  of  that  journey, 
like  that  of  the  former,  was  wholly  philanthropic, 
and  mainly  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  Tem- 
perance. Indeed,  he  A^-as  partly  induced  to  make  it 
by  the  kind  request  which  the  great  and  good  friend 
of  this  cause  in  Sweden,  the  excellent  and  aged 
Bernadotte,  was  good  enough  to  express,  that  he 
would  visit  the  kingdom  once  more  for  that  import- 


ant object.  Respecting  this  visit,  he  may  only  say, 
in  passing,  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
journey's  that  he  was  ever  permitted  to  make.  The 
temperance  cause,  which  on  his  former  tour  in  that 
country  was  almost  wholly  unkno^vn,  had,  during  the 
last  four  years,  made  great  progress.  A  national 
Swedish  temperance  society  had  been  formed,  and 
embraced  more  than  forty  thousand  members,  of 
which  the  celebrated  Berzelius  was  one  of  llie  presi- 
dents, and  the  Crown  Prince  its  patron,  and  chair- 
man of  its  executive  committee. 

Almost  immediately  upon  his  arrival  at  Stockholm, 
he  was  met  by  an  invitation  to  come  to  the  palace, 
and  was  received  by  the  king  in  the  kindest  manner. 
Having  but  just  suflicienlly  recovered  from  a  long  ill- 
ness to  be  able,  though  with  much  pain,  to  travel,  and 
having  scarcely  strength  enough  to  walk  without  a 
cane,  he  was  conducted  by  his  majesty,  as  soon  as  he 
entered  the  throne  room,  where  he  had  seen  the  king 
four  years  before,  to  a  sofa  and  made  to  sit  down 
and  repose  liimself  there.  "Come,"  said  the  king, 
"  sit  down  here,  for  I  want  you  to  tell  me  where  you 
have  been  and  what  you  have  been  doing  since  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  when  you  were  last  here." 

And  when  he  returned,  some  weeks  afterward, 
from  the  north  of  Sweden,  he  received  a  message 
from  the  king  to  come  and  see  him  the  next  evening; 
and  met  with  the  same  gracious  reception.  As  these 
interviews  were  late  at  night,  and  after  the  toils  of 
the  day  were  over,  his  majesty  was  disposed  to  pro- 
tract them  not  a  little.  Seated  at  one  end  of  a 
splendid  sofa,  he  discoursed  fully  and  familiarly  on 
many  topics  of  deep  interest  relating  to  the  state  of 
Europe  and  the  world,  or  on  particular  incidents  in 
liis  own  eventful  life. 

In  the  course  of  one  of  these  conversations,  the 
present  state  of  France,  Spain,  and  some  other  coun- 
tries being  referred  to,  it  was  delightful  to  hear  this 
veteran  marshal  and  monarch  express  himself  so 
strongly  and  so  fully  on  the  importance  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Bible  to  secure  the  happiness  of  nations 
as  well  as  individuals,  and  of  its  absolute  necessity 
for  the  maintenance  of  any  thing  like  constitutional 
or  free  governments. 

It  was  most  touching  to  hear  this  venerable  man, 
sitting  by  the  side  of  the  throne  which  he  liad  so  long 
and  so  ably  filled,  speak  with  unaffected  simplicity 
of  the  goodness  of  God  toward  himself.  When 
reference  was  made  to  that  goodness,  and  the  won- 
derful fact  had  been  for  a  moment  dwell  upon — 
"that  God  had  taken  him  from  being  a  conmion 
soldier,  had  raised  him  to  be  a  general  and  a  marshal 
of  France,  had  preserved  him  amid  all  the  dreadful 
wars  which  had  grown  out  of  the  great  Revolution 
of  that  countr}',  had  raised  him  to  the  throne  of 
Sweden,  and  was  now  permitting  him  to  pass  the 
evening  of  a  long  life  in  the  midst  of  a  nation  whom 
his  reign  had  rendered  happy"— he  replied,  with  deep 
emotion,  **  Oest  vrai.  CPest  a  Dieu  que  je  dois 
totUrs  chases — o/a,  c'est  a  Dieu  que  je  dois  toutes 
choses.^** 

•  It  is  true.  It  if  to  Ood  that  I  owe  every  thing— yes, 
it  is  to  God  that  I  owe  every  thing. 
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of  the  highosl  rank,  wrurinjr  on  the  brctt»t  of  his 
closely  biittoneil  ccxit  tin':  \iirious  insij^iu  of  the  f»Mir 
or  five  onlors  of  th<!  kintrdoin.  as  veil  ns  !ln>*Ki  of 
other  countries  which  have  he<'n   c<»nfcrre<l  upon 
him,  he  received  U8  wilh  the  ih'frvity  which  charac- 
terizes the  manners  of  a  galhint  and  vj'leran  jrcneral, 
and  xYiC  ffrnrr  and  .*///7r//// of  an  accomplished  prince. 
Enterini?  at  <»nce  upon  the  snhjcpt  wliich  <»c«-asitini'd 
the  interview,  he  retunu'd  hi**  thanks*  for  the  hi-»ti>r}* 
oi  the  temperance  s<M.*ietii*s.  «ud   he  had  read  it 
through  wit Ij  great  intt-nrst.  ami  that,  *' if  we  would 
permit  it" — to  use  his  own  polite  and  kind  lanpiairf — 
"  he  would  have  the  volunir  tnir.slatrtl  into  Swt-dish, 
published  nt  his  own  exj>ens<';  and  circulated  throiitrh- 
out  the  kini'doni."     In   ri'plv.   In.'  wu<  a-ss'in-d  that 
nolhin?  e«»uld  trive  irn^atrr  sati>ra<;tion  to  ihr  friends 
of  the  temp<»ran<"c  cau<(?  in  Aiiicrii-a.  than  to  hrar 
that  hit  inaje'sty  had  adi»pli'd  such  a  rcs(»luli<Mi.    A 
conversation  then  ensued  in  which  tin?  Icin^'  spi»ke 
in  a  inannrr  every  way  worthy  «»f  an  rnliclitcn«'d  and 
excelh'nt  ruler,  of  the  I'vils  ot'  inleiupcranrt',  di*pl<>rcd 
their   wide  extent   in   Sweden  :  and  wlii'st   lie  rx- 
prcsseil   his   fears  that   these  fviU  wore  too  wide- 
spread and  invetenite  to  a<hriit  oi  reiiu'dy,  yet  he 
avowe'd  his   readine-^s  t<»    onci»uriij:«»    any  measure 
whicli  experi«»nce  had  demonstrated  to  Ik*  ust-ful  in 
other  eoiuitries  in  elloi.'tinyr  their  diminutiiMi  or  ex- 
termination. 

After  havins  spoken  at  leuL'th  on  the  suhjoct  <.>f 
t  cmperance  S(»cietio^,  and  of  tin*  jri»i»d  whi<"h  thi'V 
had  accoinpli»*hed  in  thir  I'nitiHl  Sialci.  liis  majfsty 
Xodk  oecasidu  \o  j'xpress  himsolf  in  tin*  kind«'st  man- 
ner respoci  in  fr  our  country;  >i>id  ii«?  had  hct'ii  t.iiiii- 
liar,  tVom  his  t'lirlirvt  years.  \\  jih  its  lii«<t»»ry,  and  !li;it 
he  had  lollowrd.  wilh  the  doj  pot  inlorc>:.  tlio  rapid 
and  moM  jisl()ni>hin.ir  pr«"_''c>s  «'i'  its  j»:'<-[t<'iii\. 
"The  w<»rld,''  siid  he. '*  lui<  n<*v«'r  -rcn  any  thinLT 
like  it.  It  is  wondert'n!,  truly  wniloifnl.  I  •.,.,..'■  he 
continued,  with  n  smil**.  '*  lh:i«  y<»n  have  a  surplus 
revenue,*  an<l  iire  r«\dly  ai  a  Io>n  t<>  know  uhatlo 
d(>  with  it.  If  yi«n  will  send  >omi'  jui'.iions  oi  clol'ars 
to  the  (>ld  World.  I  will  cTiLraL'f  to  timl  somh^  coun- 
tries which  will  Im' mo-^l  happy  To  relieve  you  from 
the  emharrassment  which  a  >ur]t'u<  revenue  m-cuis  at 
this  juonient  to  ijivr  yo'i.''  Ih'  was  told  that  then- 
was  every  reason  to  |.H'lievc  that  the  enil>arra'-<imMil 
to  which  h(»  had  alhnled  would  ntit  be  of  loni.'  e(Mi- 
tinuance.  ami  that  without  d'-nl-t  our  L'overnmcnl 
would  soiMi  llnd  scMm;  way  t?!'  rcdticin:::  llu^  revcmie 
to  the  sijuulard  <»f  it**  wan!>.  if  not  Im-Iow  it.  "  l^ut 
let  nie  say  one  thinir.''  n'j)lied  thi*  venerable  old  kiuu", 
**  let  me  sny  ojjc  thiuLT — you  must  keep  united.  Vox 
whatev<'r  1m*  the  tn'il>  which  yoMinayexperitMieewhil.st 
united,  ihi'y  nn?  U'Mhiur  in  ooiuparisou  with  thosij 
which  will  llow  iVoui  division.  For,  if  you  bi'come 
divided,  then  will  you  inevitably  have  civil  war— the 
w<.»rst  of  all  wars.  And  if  that  >li(»iilil  happen,'"  said 
lie.  in  a  slow  and  decided  manner,  and  wilh  a  tone 
that  indieatf'd  de»'])  freliug,  ''  if  that  should  hapinm, 
jierhnj's  another  NapoltMm  will  be  raised  up  to  be  an- 
other curse  to  humanity.'"    This  is  lani.aja£:e  wlu»se 

*  Tlii.<  iiilt'rvi<'\v.  tin;  ruatlcr  will  keep  la  nnad.  was  in 
the  sun  liner  nl"  IS.W. 


import  it  id  not  possible  to  mistake,  and  it  oug)]f  *oV  • 
pondered  well  by  those  among'  iw,  whether  id  ii 
north  or  the  south,  who  talk  so  lightly  about  tbescjc 
ration  of  these  states,  so  happily  and  so  lonj  uni*ri 
And  what  on  opinion  docs  this  remark  convc^-ftfi: 
"modern  Alexander,'*  uttered  by  one  who  tntwb 
well,  and  not  spoken  in  the  irritation  and  excitea*': 
of  j)ersonal  disappointment,  but  after  more  ika. 
(juarter  of  a  century  had  passetl  away  since  atiy^^-l- 
sion  U'tween  them  had  oceiirred,  and  in  tliC  ohnE; 
ref Unction  of  old  age. 

In  the  eoun-e  of  this   interview,  his  maje*r.'  ;•  j 
quired  whether  we    liad    Iweoine    acqiiainlod  •*.:  ; 
General  Tjidlemand,  who  came  to  the  United  J?C-! 
aftiT  the  downfall  of  Napoleon.     ^Vc  replit-d  ikt?- 
had  n(»t;  that  we  knew  hint  only  by  repulatiunri: 
he  had  married  u  niece  *>(   "SIt.   OirarJ,  one  *.<"■.'■■ 
wealthiest  citizens,  and  shortly  afterward  dieJ.ii- 
that  his  wiftr  (wh<.>  had  niarritil  a  second  tiiMC*:::. 
daiiijhier  an^  n«)W  livinj:  in  \\yo  cit  j'  of  Pjris.   Tb-/ L. 
s;iid  tluit  he  luid  heard  of  the  death  »»f  General  Ltf  * 
mand.  and  remarked  that  ho   had   knuwu  hiir.  vi   '• 
and  al>o  hus  brother,  a  meiulKT   of  tliO  cliamlii^  ■■ 
peeis  in  Frjuic<'.  (or  both  had  lx.»en  srencrals  niuVr: 
coinmand  when  he  wa.s  a  Fronch  marsluil.    M^'-'- 
rt'!iit»:d  tin'  followiuir  interostintj  anecdote  re*p:-'- 
iuu'  one  of  the.si'  I^llemands. 
I      "In  the  battle  of — "  (the  name  is  not  distini^V^  S 
I  in  em  Im;  red)    "at   a    nn^t     erilieul    moincnl  I?"! 
orders  tt»  my  division  tt»  advance  \n  tlie  charge.  :-•  \ 
,  at  that  iuMiint  a  musket  ball   .•struck  nio  in  tl.-o  n-'- 
'  F«-elin;r  the  >harp  and  ciiltinLr   pain,  I  app!iL^!  _; 
'  hand  to  a>^ceilain  what  w;e*  the   matter.     .\nd  lici  ■- 
that  T  was  woinidoil.  I  pn"*>(.'.-l    my  porke:- !•.;:. '^ 
ehicf  ln'tween  my  neck  and  tlio    stt^-k  t"  >l«  p  "- 
blood.     The  <i'Mier>  and  i'tfu'ers  art  nujd.  sccin-'-* 
e.iiiii-  to  a  halt,  teariiiiT  lesT  I  \v;is  SfTii)u.'*!v  W". :;■):-    N 
When  I    rei-ov«'n-<l   inyselt',    an«l    had    tii.ie  l-j  i-'i 
abiMit,  T  pi.Tceived  th.it  thi'  lino  was  ^cMin^'  ir;V  i" 
Minion  b\  the  '.ailing' back  of  the  jiarl  »»f  it  iminnljl' ! 
about  me.     ?^eeinL'  (uuenil    Lallt-niaud  near  ;;.■.' 
said  to  him,  '  Lallemand,  why  are   the-   men  UI-l." 
rheie  :>  \\o  time  to  losi*  her** ;    it  i:*  n(»Tbiji;j:,  .a;-.-..:.- 
the  w<»un«l  i>  nothiiig^.)  death    itsoif  i>  iiDiJiin--:  c"  ". 
and  the  country  ;u'i^  every  thiii^'.  and    lot  Mic  oum  "■  • 
Vance  to  the  eharue.'     This    ihe>y  did,  and  let)  ai. -^ 
hind  t'll   the  surireon  <m)u1i1   iln'ss   niv  wiv.aiil.    Tj-'^ 
happein'd."  saiil  the  kiii:r,    "when    I  was  in  ih-.' *"■ 
vice  ttf  tlic  t-mperor.     In   tho    full  cf  l^!."j.  ui"!.-:   :. 
]»att'c  i>f  Leij»ie.  wljjl>t  the   allies  pursued  N.ip-e.: 
towaid  France,  I  led  my  army  npiin^it  Ik-nmark. ..  • 
on  my  way  marched  ti>  Litbe«k,    whicli  I  Ivid  ^-,- 
tup'd  in   IMv;  irom  the  Prussians,  as;  a  Frenol. .':. 
shal.  and  now  I  had  to  eai>tiiri.r  it  fruni  the  Frviu".    ' 
Cri»wii    IVinee  of  r!?wi-(liMij    havinir  the    siuiiv  v.\o 
thon-and  Swedes  under  iny  comnumd   wh'-n.  I  i- ■ 
taken  prisoners  there  sevtMi    years  K-f-ire.    To '..;■ 
stnpri<t?,  I  lound  my  old  tViond  and   fe;!ow-.-..u..r 
Lalh'mand,  with  lourteen  thousand  men,  h.i\hu::'U: 
important  place  for  the  eniiH^ror,  an.l  I  siunni.-a-J    j 
him  to  >urrender.    But  he  ^eut  nie  Uiek  word  liu:  1>-    ' 
had,  years  a^'o,  lenrnt'.d.  under  an  old  coneral,  Mbi 
death  was  noihinjj ;  that  glory  and  the^jimniry  vut 
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every  thing,'  and  that  he  would  not  surrender.  The 
next  day,  however ,he  sent  me  an  c^cer  to  ray  that 
he  knew  he  could  not  hold  the  place  long,  and  that  if 
I  would  allow  his  officers  and  men  to  march  out  of 
the  place  witli  their  arra:*,  he  would  surrender  Lii- 
beck,  and  retire  toward  France.  And  I  told  him  ho 
might  do  it.  So  I  obtained  posjtession  of  Liibeck, 
that  time,  without  the  loss,  on  either  side,  of  one  man. 
And  I  value  this  achievement  more  than  any  victory 
which  I  ever  won ;  for  I  never  wished  to  cause  one 
human  being  to  lose  his  life,  if  I  could  possibly  pre- 
vent it." 

Who  can  refrain  from  admiring  the  himianity  of 
this  simple  and  noble  remark,  made  by  one  of  the 
greatest  commanders  of  his  age  ?    What  a  contrast 
between  such  sentiments  and  those  which  we  often 
hear  expressed  by  spme  among  us  who  would  be  con- 
sidered brave  men,  and  who  regard  the  life  of  a  hu- 
man lx;ing  as  little  U'ttcr  than  that  of  a  beast  I    And 
how  excellent  must  have  been  the  heart  of  that  great 
general,  whom  a  hundred  battles,  and  more  tlian 
thirty  years  spent  in  wars,  could  not  harden !    Would 
to  God  that  all  military  men  possessed  a  similar  spirit ! 
The  intiTview  lasted  about  an  hour.    The  conver- 
sation was  of  the  most  interesting  character,  and  re- 
lated to  \*arious  subjects,  su^esled  by  the  tlien  state 
of  things  in  the  Old  and  the  New  World.    Like  all 
other  aiKliences,  special  and  public,  at  wliich  it  has 
been  our  lot  to  be  present,  the  conversation  was  of  the 
most  familiar  and  easy  nature,  and  altogether  like 
that  of  three  or  four  g(?ntlemen  standing  in  a  little 
group  in  the  middle  of  the  room.     There  was  no 
officer  or  other  attendant  present.    As  is  the  custom 
in  such  interviews,  the  king  took  the  lead  in  the  con- 
versation, and  of  c»)urse  spoke  of  such  subjects  as 
were  deemed  by  him  to  be  most  proper  for  the  oc- 
casion.   At  the  close  of  the  inten'iew,  he  expressed 
much  gratification  at  having  seen  us,  and  regretted 
that  our  stay  was  likely  to  be  so  short  in  Stockhohn. 
As  we  retired  from  the  palace  we  foimd  the  streets 
desert«.*d,  .«*ave  by  a  sentinel  posted  here  and  there  to 
guard  the  slumbering  inliabitants.     A  deep  silence 
reigned  everywhere.      And  yet  it  was  not   night! 
Wc  uuide  our  way,  with  a  sort  of  awe,  to  our  hotel, 
for  we  seemed  to  be  passing  through  a  deserted  city, 
or  rather  tlirough  one  whose  inhabitants  were  all 
dead,  ^ave  hero  and  there  a  solitary  exception.    But 
solemn  as  was  this,  to  us,  most  unusual  scene,  it  could 
not  efliice  from  oiu"  minds  the  very  favorable  impres- 
sion which  the  api)eanuicc,  the  maimers,  and  the 
conversati(m  (»f  the  exc«.'llent  old  Bemadotte  had 
made  u]>ou  them. 

In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  ISIO,  the  author  of 
this  sketch  made  another  tour  through  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe ;  and  in  its  progress  traveled 
extensively  in  Sweden.  The  object  of  that  journey, 
like  that  of  the  former,  ^-as  wholly  philanthropic, 
and  mainly  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  Tem- 
perance. Indeed,  he  was  partly  induced  to  make  it 
by  the  kind  request  which  the  great  and  good  friend 
of  this  cause  in  Sweden,  the  excellent  and  aged 
Bemadotte,  was  good  enough  to  express,  that  he 
would  visit  the  kingdom  once  more  for  that  import- 


ant object.  Respecting  this  visit,  he  may  only  say, 
in  passing,  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
journeys  that  he  was  ever  permitted  to  make.  The 
temperance  cause,  which  on  his  former  tour  in  that 
country  was  almost  wholly  unknown,  had,  during  the 
last  four  years,  made  great  progress.  A  national 
Swedish  temperance  society  had  been  formed,  and 
embraced  more  than  forty  thousand  members,  of 
which  the  celebrated  Berzelius  was  one  of  the  presi- 
dents, and  the  Crown  Prince  its  patron,  and  chair- 
man of  its  executive  committee. 

Almost  immediately  upon  his  arri\'al  at  Stockholm, 
he  was  met  by  an  invitation  to  come  to  tlie  palace, 
and  was  received  by  the  king  in  the  kindest  manner. 
Having  but  just  sulficiently  recovered  from  a  long  ill- 
ness to  be  able,  though  with  much  pain,  to  travel,  and 
having  scarcely  strength  enough  to  walk  without  a 
cane,  he  was  conducted  by  his  majesty,  as  soon  as  he 
entered  the  throne  room,  where  he  had  seen  the  king 
four  years  before,  to  a  sofa  and  made  to  sit  down 
and  repose  hunself  there.  "  Come,"  said  the  king, 
"  sit  down  here,  for  I  want  you  to  tell  me  where  you 
have  been  and  what  you  have  been  doing  since  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  when  you  were  last  here." 

And  when  he  returned,  some  weeks  afterward, 
from  the  north  of  Sweden,  he  received  a  message 
from  the  king  to  come  and  see  him  the  next  evening; 
and  met  with  the  same  gracious  reception.  As  these 
interview's  were  late  at  night,  and  after  the  toils  of 
the  day  were  over,  his  majesty  was  disposed  to  pro- 
tract them  not  a  little.  Seated  at  one  end  of  a 
splendid  sofa,  he  discoursed  fully  and  familiarly  on 
many  topics  of  deep  interest  relating  to  the  state  of 
Europe  and  the  world,  or  on  particular  incidents  in 
his  own  eventful  life. 

In  the  course  of  one  of  these  conversations,  the 
present  state  of  France,  Spain,  and  some  other  coun- 
tries being  referred  to,  it  was  delightful  to  hear  this 
veteran  marshal  and  monarch  express  himself  so 
strongly  and  so  fully  on  the  importance  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Bible  to  secure  the  happiness  of  nations 
as  well  as  individuals,  and  of  its  absolute  necessity 
for  the  maintenance  of  any  thing  like  constitutional 
or  free  governments. 

It  was  most  touching  to  hear  this  venerable  man, 
sitting  by  the  side  of  the  throne  which  he  had  so  long 
and  so  ably  filled,  speak  with  unaflected  simplicity 
of  the  goodness  of  God  toward  hunself.  When 
reference  was  made  to  that  goodness,  and  the  won- 
derful fact  had  lieen  for  a  moment  dwelt  upon — 
"that  God  had  taken  him  from  being  a  common 
soldier,  had  raised  him  to  be  a  general  and  a  marshal 
of  France,  had  preserved  him  amid  all  the  dreadful 
wars  which  had  groA*-!!  out  of  the  great  Revolution 
of  that  country,  had  raised  him  to  the  throne  of 
Sweden,  and  was  now  pennittiug  him  to  pass  the 
evening  of  a  long  life  in  the  midst  of  a  nation  whom 
his  reign  had  rendered  happy" — he  replied,  with  deep 
emotion,  "  CV.v^  vrai.  CPest  a  Dieu  que  je  dots 
tofUes  choses — oi/»,  c^est  a  Dieu  que  je  dois  totttes 
eAoses."* 

•  It  is  true.  It  ii  to  Ood  that  I  owe  every  thing— yes, 
it  is  to  God  that  I  owe  every  thing. 
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sarcophaga*,  lies  in  the  church  of  the  RiHdarholm^* 
the  "\Ve»llJlin^te^  Abbey  of  Sweden.  This  chiirch 
contains  the  reinuins  of  ihc  kingy  of  Sweden  from 
the  day?*  of  ('harlt^  IX,  the  third  «)n  of  GiistaviLi 
Va«i,  till  the  pre>ent  times.  There  it  reposes,  in  the 
mid^t  of  dceeaj^ed  royalty,  only  a  few  feet  from  the 
plain  bronze  coiHn  of  Oustavus  Adolphus,  which 
bears  the  ^im pie  and  apprt»prial«?  inscription,  "  Mo- 
rifns  triiftnjj/utrit,-'  and  not  far  frttm  that  of  Chiirles* 
Xn,  on  who>o  monument  is  sculptured  the  lion's 
skin  and  club  of  Hercules. 

The  precedintr  ^kelcll  of  the  life  and  fortunes  of 
Bernadotle  has  Ix-eri  written  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
contri!»ute  somethinir  to  impress  upcm  the  minds  of 
those  who  rea<l  it,  the  importanc*;  of  living  a  life  of 
humanity,  of  bcnevolencfj,  vf  i,'t.»tHlne>s.  Although 
this  wvjrld  is  far  from  iKMng  a  world  of  n'trib!iti<m, 
yet  virtue  so  oflt-n  nn-ets  with  its  appropriati'  reward 
thai  it  is  well  worthy  of  (•urhiu'he>t  ctTorts  both  to  attain 
and  maintain.  Thi>  truly  goo* I  man  seldom  fails  to 
be  honored  sooner  i^r  later,  in  the  sphere  in  which  he 
is  known.  It  is  so  with  the  humblest;  it  is  so  with 
the  greatest.  Whilst  the  ambitious,  the  selfish,  the 
haughty,  the  wicked,  whatever  momentar\'  admira- 
tion thev  mav  attract,  will  sooner  or  later  sink  into  ' 

mm  ' 

oblivion  or  contempt.    How  enviable  the  reputation 

♦  Riddnrholm  siimififs  the  Inland  of  th<t  XMcf,  and  i» 
the  iiuiiie  of  a  ^suuill  ijilaiid  in  what  ii  nearly  the  centre  of 
SttHrkholni. 
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of  an  Aristidcs,  a  Scipio,  a  Willtam  Tell,  a 'VTasb- 
ington,  a  Howard,  an  Elizabeth  Fry,  and  a  boft.T 
others !  They  will  live  in  the  hcart^i  of  the  z*.« 
wherever  thev  are  knovi'n :  "whilst  the  memonr 
the  wicked  9ha\\  perish. 

We  conclude  the  sketch  of  this  excellent  mona.';: 
with  the  following  quotation  from  a  rcmarkaKc  i^- 
dre<»  which  he  made  to  the  citizens  of  Stockl»!2 
in  answer  to  one  which  they  presented  to  him.  is 
March,  1S17,  (upon  the  occasion  of  a  cons-piracy  !e> 
ing  made  against  him.)  in  ivhich  they  assured  Lin:  ■: 
their  fidelity.  '*  I  came  among  you,"  said  he.  "w± 
no  other  credentials  and  pledgre  than  my  sword  ai 
my  actions.  Could  I  have  broug-ht  with  me  a  ^ffi-e? 
of  ancestors,  extending  back  to  the  times  of  Chari* 
Martel,  I  should  have  desired  it  only  on  vour  accics: 

m  • 

For  my  part,  I  am  protid  of  the  services  which  I  hi^t 
rendered,  and  of  the  fame  whifrh  has  occasioned  nr 
elevation.  These  claims  have  been  aiismeDlt«i*7 
the  adoption  of  the  king,  and  the  unanimous  cbrx:t 
of  a  free  people.  On  this  I  foiind  my  rights ;  and  it 
long  as  honor  and  justice  are  not  banished  from  :iK 
earth,  these  rights  will  be  more  legitimate  andsacrr: 
than  if  I  were  descended  from  Odin.  Ilistonrteacte 
that  no  prince  has  acquired  a  throne,  but  bydc 
choice  of  a  nation,  or  by  conquest.  I  hav«  b< 
opened  a  way  by  arms  to  the  S^xredish  throne . '. 
have  been  called  by  the  free  choice  of  the  iuti>M 
and  on  this  riehl  I  rely." 


THE    PARADISE    OF    TEARS. 

FROM      THE      GERMAN      OF      N .      M  U  L  L  E   R  . 


BY   WHLLIAM   (IT-LEX    BRYANT. 


BE!»rDE  tho  Riv«T  of  Trar?,  with  lirnnclies  low, 
And  liiltiT  I<*uvt'j«,  th*.*  fmioral  willows  crow; 
The  hraiK.hes  strrain,  like  the  <lishevcleil  hair 
or  Women  ill  the  satiiicss  of  despair. 

On  r«"kll:«  l]\*^  stream  with  a  pf^rpotiial  si{;h, 
The  riK-k.*  ni«»an  wildly  as  it  rushes  hy. 
ny»*4»p  ajul  wiirmwiKHl  l)or(ler  all  the  stran-l, 
And  not  a  tiower  adoru'*  the  tircary  land. 

Then  conns  a  child,  whose  lace  i*  like  the  sun, 
And  dips  the  sflMomy  waters  as  they  ran, 
And  nii>i>ten.'»  nil  the  r<'gioii,  and.  hehohj. 
The  ground  id  bright  with  blnssonu  inaiiilolii: 


Wljere  fall  the  tears  of  love  the  ro^e  a;>pear». 
And  where  the  moss  is  wet  with  friendship's  :er, 
Fi»rirei-mo-noi  and  violet,  heavenly-blue, 
Spring,  glittering  with  the  chcerl  ul  drop*  like  liiw. 

The  S'tuls  of  monmers.  who  no  more  shall  we*p. 
Float,  swan-like,  down  the  current's  pentle  m«?. 
Go  np  ihe  winds  tliai  bhine  along  its  side 
And  ill  the  Paradise  of  Tears  abide. 

There  every  heart  n-joiii*  iia  kindred  hrnn. 
There  in  a  lf»ng  emliraee,  that  none  niay  pan. 
Fninilmenl  meets  Desire,  nnd  that  fair  shore 
Beholds  its  dwellers  happy  evermore. 


LIFE'S    EVENING. 


BY   THOMAS   M'KfXLAR. 


My  Rtrencrlh  i*  failing,  like  one  growing  ohl : 

My  friends  are  drt>pping  one  by  one  away; 

S-'me  live  in  far-oiF  lanil.-' — some  in  the  eluy 
Resi  qnieily,  their  mortal  moments  lold. 

My  sire  d<-(mrted  ere  his>  locks  were  gray; 

My  mother  we[>t.  and  siM»n  lie.*ide  him  lay; 
My  elder  kin  long  since  have  gone — and  1 


Am  left— a  leaf  upon  an  autumn  tree. 
Among  whose  branches  chilling  breezes  steal. 

The  sure  precursors  of  ihc  winter  uigh. 
And  when  mine  offspring  at  our  nliar  kneel 

To  worship  CkxI,  and  sing  our  inoruiug  psalm. 
Their  rising  stature  whispers  unto  me 
My  life  is  ^-aning  to  iu  cyeniiig^alm. 


DAVID    HUNT. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

On  the  following  clay,  the  Bend  was  a  scene  of 
great  bustle  and  excitement.  News  of  the  miirder 
bad  spread  all  over  the  country,  and  every  man  or 
woman  who  could  make  business  at  tlie  county 
seat  went  there  to  witness  the  trial  of  David  Hunt. 
Long  before  noon  the  main  street  was  alive  with 
people;  wagons  stood  by  the  way  side,  and  a  line  of 
saddle  horses  extended  far  down  the  fence  which 
separated  the  house  lot,  in  a  corner  of  which  the 
tavern  stood  from  the  highway. 

There  wa.s  no  court-house  at  the  county  seat,  and 
Judge  Church  had  made  arrangements  for  the  trial  to 
take  place  in  the  bar-room  of  his  tavern,  which  was 
the  most  capacious  apartment  at  the  Bend.  Benches 
were  placed  in  the  body  of  the  room,  and,  in  order 
to  give  an  air  of  magisterial  dignity  to  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings, a  huge  arm-cliair  was  raised  on  a  platform, 
within  the  little  enclosure,  which  usually  served  for  a 
bar.  A  host  of  decanters  and  glasses  were  removed 
from  the  little  shelf  which  ran  along  the  front,  and 
two  or  three  portentous  looking  law-books,  in  new 
sheep-skin  covers,  occupied  their  place.  As  yet,  the 
judge  had  not  taken  his  seat,  and  a  dense  crowd  was 
gathered  before  the  tavern  which  filled  the  street  al- 
most across  to  the  blacksmith-shop,  where  our  friend, 
the  smith,  was  hard  at  work  preparing  shoes  for  one 
of  the  half  dozen  horses  that  had  been  brought  to  his 
door.  Never  had  the  good  man  worked  with  so 
much  vigor  as  on  that  morning,  when  all  else  seemed 
to  have  taken  a  holiday.  His  face  glowed  in  the  fire- 
light; great  drops  of  perspiration  rained  from  his 
brow,  and  he  swung  tlie  heavj'  sledge-hammer  over 
his  head  with  an  impetuosity  tliat  made  the  anvil  ring 
with  deafening  noiseover  the  crowdof  persons  jostling 
each  oilier — talking  warmly  about  the  trial,  with  their 
faces  turned  in  eager  curiosity  toward  the  county  jail. 

The  mmder  of  Isaac  Shaw  had  caused  great  ex- 
citement in  the  country,  not  only  because  the  young 
man  himself  was  a  general  favorite,  but  from  the  fact 
that  David  Ilimt,  the  person  about  to  bo  |mraigned  for 
trial,  had  ever  been  held  among  the  most  peaceable 
and  honest  farmers  in  the  county.  Notwithstanding 
the  strong  evidence  against  him,  there  might  have 
been  many  found  in  that  crowd  who  openly  expressed 
a  firm  conviction  of  his  innocence,  while  others 
seemed  willing  to  pursue  him  with  that  reckless  and 
wild  spirit  of  persecution  which  is  apt  to  follow  the 


man  accused  of  a  capital  crime  all  over  the  world, 
and  which  has  but  little  restraint  in  many  of  our 
frontier  states  where  the  will  of  the  people,  even 
now,  of\en  usurps  the  place  of  law  and  justice. 

At  length  there  was  a  slight  confusion  manifest 
near  the  jail,  and,  while  the  crowd  swayed  round 
that  way,  David  Hunt  appeared,  walking  firmly  up 
the  street  between  two  constables.  His  port  became 
more  erect  as  he  drew  near  the  crowd,  and,  though 
somewhat  pale,  his  countenance  was  both  firm  and 
mild  in  its  expression.  Once  or  twice  a  look  of 
sorrowful  reproach  came  to  his  eyes,  as  they  hap- 
pened to  fall  upon  the  form  of  some  old  friend  shrink- 
ing back  into  the  crowd,  as  if  afraid  that  an  acc4ised 
man  might  address  him,  and  again  those  deep  set 
eyes  flashed  gratefully  when  a  hand  was  thrust  to- 
ward him  and  a  friendly  voice  called  out, 

"Keep up  your  courage,  neighbor,  the  darkest  hour 
is  always  just  before  day." 

As  he  approached  the  tavern,  the  crowd  in  the  hall 
and  veranda  made  a  rush  for  the  bar-room,  while  the 
remainder  fell  back  and  formed  a  lane  for  the  prisoner 
to  pass.  He  was  followed  close  by  two  females — the 
blacksmith's  wife  and  poor  Hannah.  A  rough,  liard- 
fcatured,  but  good-hearted  wt)inan  was  the  black- 
smith's wife.  She  was  proud  of  her  courage  in  thus 
standing  by  the  imfortunate,  as  she  expressed  it,  and 
walked  through  the  throng,  supporting  the  feeble 
steps  of  that  young  girl,  with  the  mcin  of  a  newly 
enlisted  grenadier.  Her  navarino  bonnet,  which  had 
been  fashionable  some  ten  years  before,  was  set 
back  on  her  head,  and  its  immense  sugar-scoop  front, 
flaring  up  from  her  honest  face,  gave  a  still  more  de- 
cidedly military  dash  to  her  appearance.  She  waved 
a  plump  hand,  encased  in  its  yarn  glove,  to  her  hus- 
band, who  stood  at  his  shop  door  nodding  his  round 
head  in  approbation  of  her  proceedings,  as  she 
mounted  the  tavern  steps  and  followed  the  prisoner, 
almost  carrying  her  companion,  into  the  temporary 
court-room,  and  sat  down  near  the  bar. 

The  judge  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  bar  when  they 
brought  the  prisoner  in.  On  his  right  liand,  but  out- 
side the  railing,  stood  the  prosecuting  attorney,  turn- 
ing over  one  of  the  new  law-books  with  intense  in- 
terest ;  on  the  left  side  was  Constable  Johnson,  with 
a  large  sugar-crusher  in  his  hand,  which  he  now  and 
then  struck  down  upon  the  railing  with  great  em- 
phasis as  he  called  the  court  to  order. 
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lu   u    «ijivc   iiiai  Mtcuvu  Clear   luiu  luu   luruu^u   tuc 
listening  crowd. 

As  the  prisoner  sat  down  again,  llannah  caM  a 
look  over  the  crowd,  roM  to  her  feet,  and,  t^upport- 
iaq  ber  faltering  steps  by  preMins  ber  band  to  tbe 
wall,  went  round  to  tbc  bench  he  occupied  and  crept 
timidly  to  his  side.  He  did  not  turn  his  bead  cir  Kcin  ' 
to  be  coui^ious  of  tbc  action,  but  the  lines  al>o!it  his 
nioiilh  In';rdn  to  (|iiivfr.  an  J  he  shut  hi<  heavy  eye- 
lids hard  tfc^trlher  once  or  twice.  a«  if  Jftennint'd  u*  ; 
force  kick  the  miii«tiire  from  his  eve:*  before  it  had 
tune  to  fomi  into  tears. 

■nii**  stt-rn  effiirt  to  siiImIiic  the  feel  in  jr*  tu^Erinsr  at 
his  heart,  joiiitrd  ti*  the  te«'hle  and  de?o!atc  uir  with 
which  th»*  jM.'orrirl  liad  p*Tf«inne<l  h«'r  -:nip'.f  lui  of 
devo'ii'H.  Iiiiil  its  rlP  ••!  ii;niii  the  iinpul-ive  and  nr- 
dfnl  U.'iirjs  \vh'-»  snrri-Minlrd  !l,«-i!i.  Thui  L'»'ni'e 
crealiiri'.  >«•  yunii-.  "««■  ji'ir'*  a!i<l  Ihvji'****.  as  -'ii*  rrc;«t 
tlir«»iiL'h  tlnr  iitit''kirt>»  »'l"ilic  cruutl.  !ik»'  a  puMly  \\\\\i\ 
ftill'iwrnj'  tilt*  linnTcil  <ivj:  v\fii  hmwivj  the  ij"i:iiil». 
aiiil  iT«iMi-|i'-!  iIi'Wii  Jiy  iji''  I'lily  l»ein:r  !*.•!';  h*  hi'r  i>n 
carlli.  ti'iifl'cil  t!ii.-:r  <yi:i;i;Jli:i'''  jii"U'  i!.an  a  ilii'ii».ii;«.l 
^ir;!l;nu>  \\'>'i'il  liavf  i!  in*'.  TIj<"il'Ii  riii!"  Kh-aWimhI— 
iiii-n.  t'i'i'liiiL'.  iTi'iil  aii'l  i-i'iH''"""*  Ji-i'Imij-.  \\a«»  VL'<»r- 
it\i*  iit  Il.«\r  tiMJL'li  li'Mii*  A  wh  "jM.T  ran  llir««MirIi  sin- 
cniwil.  iiiaiiy  an  uiMtjn;.!  Ii.imi!;  wa-J  driiwii.  aii«l 
inup'  tljjn  mil'  lii-avy  lip  rri'iii?''i"l  '.virliojT  "piMkiiiL'. 
Till*  T'l-cniiin  I'f  lli<-  j:iry — a  li'iiti'.  1  a'f  aW  fi"II««w — 
drew  hi««  c-i-."!  ^Ij'cvr  afr-"*-  h;-*  i-y*  twn  or  Jlin-e 
tiiiii'*.  The  ii 111:.'!*  tumid  iiriiM^ily  I'l  li>  chair,  and 
heeiijc'I  *'i  1h"  (lilii:«'i,j!y  r«nii?iiL'  Mii*  ::';:«•■•.  <";i»wileil 
on  a  -!if!t"!ifli:iiil  h:in,  \Vli:lr  tli**  !» aik-iiii!ir'»  Wife 
lilted  i'  JhirMii:  <iin«»ii  l.;!!iilk«>nhMM' !•»  her  t'ae«'.  •'liiHik 
Iter  hiiL'ciia  v.irin<i!'i>nnft  11)1  iiinil'iilly.  and  «i>l)LNda'ioiid. 

"Tlii*  will  never  «lii."  wl.i'-pered  the  iiriJ^'euliii:: 
allornev.  leaning;  to\var<l  Wjlliaiii  Wheeler,  \\hi» 
slooil  e^iM'  N-hinJ  liini ;  "  who  put  the  ii-irl  up  U>  this 
Sfa'ji'  elli'iM  ?"' 


ill  tiiu  priMiiirr  B  uuiiu  lur  \%~a>  reauy  lo  pTK'\ 
Hunt  and  tbe  deceased  had  cume  to  tbe  Be 
geiber  on  the  night  of  the  murder,  the  one  « 
Otf^tensible  business,  ibe  other  to  receive  a  lai: 
of  money.  Eager  words  and  jestures  had  pa« 
tween  tliem  at  tbe  lavem.  Hunt  had  insi«i 
riding  home  through  the  sturm.  ih«Nurfa  tbe  dei 
more  tlian  tm^^  exhibited  crreai  reluctance 
After  the  two  di^appc'art.•d  in  the  %f<>ods  ti< 
.'^haw  hail  never  lii»en  seen  asrain.  b«it  two  day 
hi**  horse  was  fniind.  waiidcrinsr  alonir  the  hif 
with  hi-*  >add!e  torn  and  soiled  with  bl.M^t.  une 
stirrup*  c^one.  and  the  bridle  lianginir  in  tatler< 
his  head. 

William  "Whei-ler  and  two  other  men  fn?i 
Bend  had  gone  to 'he  fairest  in  jsoarch  of  ih'» 
Init  DO*}]!!!!.'  W.I*  to  U"  f'-iiind  exit'fit  the  n»j 
sojne  v:o!ciit  "'n ::::.'! e  nt-^r  the  ern^s-.-'ixiils. 
prints.  l)«uh  uf  man  and  ln»r*o.  sunk  <K»»'n  in  t':j« 
wi-ii*  ?r;iri»p.cl  all  "Vfr  tlie  fi^id  JT:<i\vlK-n', 
■  •ak  l..nl  Iwrii  ihiriiT  :ii*ri-*s  ji  l.iv'thi*  s'tirm.  7 
llint."  -ina'l  lir.in»-!:t-»  nf  the  oak.  wiiieh  -eti. 
iii.ve  l-'i-:i  <Tii'«'ii'il  l»y  >i>iiif  he.ivv  \Vr«-:.!it 
iiji'iM  ilicm.  wi-re  liriii;i*:i  and  si^njt*  nf  rS'ir 
iijafi-<l  ti'L'et!i!.T  wi'lj  li'ih.d.  while  a  b'.iiek  sttr 
lit -will  over  the  trtink  and  smini^l  the  ear:, 
yar.l  roinid.  Mo*t  of  thi-  M •»!.»€.!  inu*.r  have  1 
af":rr  the  rain  hail  (M-as,..!.  op  it  most  nlherw-M 
IhTii  va-licd  av\ay.  r.iii  t'lirthor  ihiin  lh>.  n- 
I'l"  ihe  hi.«ly  Ci^il'd  U-  foimd.  whirh  Wini'd  ll-- 
Ui'n  the  ea^e  had  lh»r  death  lj*^*n  aoeideTiLi! 
-aiue  ei.'mi>any  Iiad  proiiH'di»d  t«^  IImhtV  dw 
who  woiiji!  j"!v<»  i|ii  aei-iitint  t»f  l!saao  S^haw'* 
pi  a  ranee,  b-jt  p.-r-^isted  that  they  !uul  ridilen  Ik- 
:.'ether  the  ii'':ht  U-iore.  satV.'  and  wel!.  A  1 
inoMijy  was  lormd.  loi-k«yl  u\  Hunt's  chi^xr.  a  lim 
with  hliK'd-sfa^n*  on  the  sit'evc  was  discovt*; 
m-aJh   the  ImmI.    and   Hunt's   duTiir>iTi>r   Im.l    if 
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for.  She  arose  very  feebly,  but  did  not  move  from 
her  father's  side.  When  the  attorney  began  lo  ques- 
tion her,  she  made  an  effort  to  speak,  and  thought  that 
she  did,  poor  thing,  but  the  whisper  that  escaped  her 
lips  was  so  faint  that  no  one  heard  it. 

"  Tell  the  truth,  gal,  tell  the  truth,"  murmured  the 
prisoner  from  beneath  the  hand  which  shaded  the 
agony  working   in    his   face.     *^  Tell    the   whole 

iTUth." 

The  girl  cast  one  look  of  anguish  on  the  old  man, 
and,  summoning  all  her  energies,  found  voice  to 
speak.  She  admitted  that  her  father  had  reached 
home  late  at  night,  that  he  came  alone,  with  blood 
upon  his  hand,  and  gave  her  some  money,  tied  up  in 
a  shot-bag,  which  she  had  locked  up  in  his  chest. 
But  she  said,  also,  that  her  father  had  insisted  that 
Shaw  had  rode  home  with  him  to  the  door,  had 
watched  and  waited  for  him  all  night,  and  that  he 
was  al>oul  setting  forth  for  the  Bend  in  search  of  his 
friend  when  persons  came  to  arrest  him. 

She  sat  down  trembling  and  faint,  amid  the  sobs 
and  murmurs  of  an  excited  audience. 

The  judge  asked  Hunt  if  he  had  any  witnesses  to 
produce,  and  if  he  had  no  counsel. 

"  No,"  said  the  old  man,  lifting  a  face  on  which 
the  agony  of  a  strong  spirit  was  written.  "No, 
Squire  Church,  you  won't  believe  me,  and  I  have  no 
other  witnesses.    I  do  n't  want  any  counsel." 

The  good  judge  sunk  back  in  his  chair,  with  a  dis- 
appointed look,  and  the  attorney  arose,  wiped  his 
mouth,  swallowed  a  drop  or  two  of  water,  and  com- 
menced a  bitter  and  cruel  attack  upon  the  prisoner, 
but  neither  the  judge  nor  jur\'  were  accustomed  to  the 
restraints  imposed  on  their  comfort  by  this  protracted 
flood  of  eloquence.  They  sat  restlessly  in  their  seats; 
one  tilted  his  chair  back  against  the  wall,  another 
stretched  his  feet  out  to  the  nearest  bench,  and,  at 
last,  the  judge,  after  trying  various  changes  of  pos- 
ture, turned,  with  an  air  of  desperation,  tON^'ard  the 
shelves  behind  him,  and,  taking  down  a  box  half  full 
of  cigars,  selected  one  for  himself  and  passed  the 
box  over  to  the  jury.  Two  or  three  of  the  bystanders 
helped  themselves  as  the  box  passed  them,  at  which 
the  judge  nodded  a  good-humored  welcome,  while  he 
kindled  a  match,  and,  deliberately  igniting  his  own 
cigar,  leaned  back  and  smoked  away  with  grave 
•composure,  only  stopping  now  and  then,  as  some 
more  lofty  flight  of  eloquence  broke  from  the  lawyer's 
lips,  to  knock  the  ashes  away  from  his  Ha\'ana 
against  the  railing  of  the  bar. 

"  Pass  it  to  him,  pass  it  to  him,  have  you  no  man- 
ners?" whispered  the  judge  to  Constable  Johnson, 
who  was  leaning  forward  over  the  bar,  in  order  to 
place  the  box  upon  its  shelf  again. 

The  constable  started  back  and  went  eagerly  up  to 
the  prisoner,  but  Hunt  refused  the  kind  ofl*er,  at  whiclk 
the  judge  shook  his  head  two  or  three  times,  for  he 
took  the  refusal  as  an  evidence  of  down  heartedness 
which  nothing  could  overcome. 

As  the  lawyer  drew  toward  a  close,  the .  judge  be- 
came much  agitated ;  the  cigar  went  out  between  his 
lips,  and  his  face  looked  pale  amid  the  smoky  atmos- 
phere that  hung  around  him.     When  the  man  sat 
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down  there  was  silence  for  more  than  a  minute,  pro- 
found, death-like  silence,  and  then  the  judge  arose. 

"  David  Hunt — neighbor,  neighbor ! — have  you  no- 
thing to  say  for  yourself?"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  burst 
of  feeling  that  made  the  jury  start. 

David  Hunt  rose  to  his  feet ;  a  clear,  strong  light 
was  in  his  eyes,  and,  though  somewhat  pale,  he  stood 
firm  and  collected  among  his  old  friends. 

"  Yes,  I  have  something  to  say.  You  will  not  be- 
lieve me,  but  I  will  speak  for  myself.  All  that  they 
have  sworn  against  me  is  true,  and  yet  all  that  I  have 
said  is  the  truth  also.  I  did  come  to  the  Bend  with 
poor  Isaac  Shaw,  for  I  loved  the  fellow,  and  in  one 
week  be  would  have  been  my  gal's  husband.  We 
came  to  get  the  money  which  Judge  Church  owed 
him.  I  fomid  that  man  in  the  tavern."  Here  the  old 
man  lifted  his  hand  and  pointed  to  William  Wheeler. 
"  He  had  insulted  my  daughter — he  had  tried  to  carry 
her  olTby  force.  My  blood  boiled  when  I  saw  him. 
I  liad  promised  the  poor  gal  here  not  to  touch  him, 
and  yet  I  found  it  hard  work  to  keep  my  fingers  from 
his  throat.  This  was  the  reason  I  wanted  to  get 
home — this  was  what  I  was  saying  to  Shaw. 

"  We  started  home.  The  storm  was  awful — trees 
fell  around  us  like  grass  before  a  scythe.  It  was 
terrible  dark,  but  we  kept  together  till  a  great  oak 
was  torn  up  and  fell  crash  almost  over  us.  Then  I 
thought  Shaw  was  knocked  from  his  horse.  I  saw 
him  on  the  ground^  and— so  help  me  God,  I  speak  the 
truth  I — for  one  moment  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  another 
man  was  bending  over  him.  I  rt^dc  toward  him,  but 
the  lightning  went  out,  and,  while  I  was  calling  to 
him,  he  rode  up  to  my  side.  I  had  his  hand  in  mine 
once.  The  lightning  struck  again  and  I  saw  his  face, 
it  was  white  as  a  corpse,  and  did  not  look  natural, 
but  the  voice  sounded  like  his,  though  it  was  smothered 
by  the  noisy  wind.  I  left  him  at  the  door  to  put  out 
the  horses,  and  went  into  the  cabin  with  the  bag  of 
money,  for  be  put  it  in  my  hand  as  I  gave  up  my 
bridle.  The  gal  was  right,  my  hand  was  wet  with 
blood  when  I  went  in.  I  was  not  hurl — the  blood 
ViTis  not  mine.  It  might  have  been  his.  The  God  of 
heaven  knows  I  did  not  shed  ill" 

The  prisoner  sat  down,  but  rose  again  in  an  instant. 

"  Neighbors,"  he  said,  stretching  forth  his  hand  to 
the  jury,  while  his  eye  flashed  and  hLs  stout  form  di- 
lated with  intense  feeling ;  "  neighbors,  I  have  told 
you  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  me  God." 

He  sat  down  amid  the  breathless  crowd  ;  no  one 
spoke,  no  one  moved,  but  a  sound  rung  over  them 
■  from  the  blacksmith's  anvil,  clear  and  full,  like  the 
quick  toll  of  a  bell.  All  at  once  that  ceased,  and  the 
silence  was  profound.  It  was  broken  at  length  by 
the  blacksmith's  wife,  who  started  up,  and,  forcing 
her  way  to  the  door,  went  out.  AVhen  she  came  back 
her  husband  was  with  her.  He  made  way  for  himself 
and  wife  up  to  the  bar,  and  addressed  the  judge,  who 
had  ju.<t  arisen  to  commence  his  charge  to  the  jury. 

**  I  say,  squire,  supposing  you  give  me  ^a  chance 
first,"  said  the  smith,  rolling  down  his  sleeves;  "I 
reckon  as  likely  as  not  that  I  shall  have  a  consider- 
able finger  in  this  pie  before  it 's  cOoked." 
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"  Do  you  wish  to  give  evidence  ?  Do  you  know 
any  thing:  abuut  it  ?"  inquired  the  jiKlge,  eagerly. 

"  Well,  I  >hould  think  it  likely  tliat  I  did,  squire,  so 
joBt  give  me  the  oath.  But  firat  bend  down  your 
bead  here." 

The  judge  bent  his  head  while  the  smith  whispered 
something  in  his  ear.  He  then  gave  some  directions 
to  the  constable  in  a  low  voice,  and  that  dignitary 
moved  round  to  the  other  side  and  took  his  station  by 
the  door. 

The  oath  vraa  administered,  and  then  the  black- 
smith unrolled  a  dirtv  handkerchief  which  he  carried 
mider  his  arm,  and  took  out  a  muddy  lx>ot,  a  horst-v 
shoe,  and  a  scrap  uf  red  silk.  He  had  scarcely  laid 
hese  things  down  Ixifore  the  judge  when  some  cron- 
fusion  arose  at  the  door.  William  Wheeler  had  at- 
tempted to  pass  out,  and  the  constable  was  forcing 
him  back  again.  In  the  struggle  Wheeler's  face  was 
turned  to  the  crowd ;  it  was  ghastly  and  white,  and 
when  he  raised  his  voice  to  expostulate,  it  was 
choked,  and  so  husky  tluit  very  few  heard  him. 

"  Order,  order — keep  still,"  resoundtrd  through  the 
crowd,  and  Wheeler,  as  if  restore<l  to  some  presence 
of  mind,  drew  back  to  his  old  station. 

"  Well,"  said  the  blaek.**mith,  **  I  want  to  tell  you 
how  I  came  by  these  things,  and  get  biick  to  my  work 
again.  Well,  neighbors,  you  remember  the  night  of 
the  storm,  some  of  you  were  in  town,  I  sIukI  your 
horses,  and  worked  late  to  gi.*t  ihrouj^h.  Well,  aui»)ni? 
the  rest.  Bill  Wheeler,  there,  cjiiiic,  in  a  terrible 
hurry,  and  wanted  u  sh<^e  put  on  thnt  handsome  black 
critter  that  he  ri(le>.  The  animal  bus  a  d«^iieale  hoof, 
so  I  was  obliged  to  make  nails  vm  purpose*  f(L»r  it — 
small  nails,  >\u\l  as  I  never  made  for  any  other  horse 
on  earth. 

"Wheeler  t«K>k  the  hon^e  away  jiM  Iwfore  the 
storm  came  on  ;  he  never  tu«.)k  that  trouble  belnre. 
but  yet  I  thought  nothing  alnnit  it  till  a  good  while 
aAer.  I  saw  Hunt,  lliere.  and  yoniiy:  Sliuw  ride 
away  frt>m  the  tavern,  ami  just  after  that  a  man  came 
prowling  round  the  stot»p  and  along  the  foiic<».  Still, 
I  did  n't  think  uuieh  about  it,  but  alter  I  \1  done  work 
went  home,  leeliug  rather  uneasy  about  a  (joal-pit 
that  I  had  set  to  burning  on  some  land  I'f  mine,  dwwu 
belt)w  tlie  cross-roads. 

"I  got  up  in  the  morning,  befi^re  daylight,  and 
rode  down  to  the  coal-pit,  expecting  to  find  it  blown 
into  ten  thous;uid  pieces  by  the  hurrii^ane.  The  road 
was  choked  up  willi  triv>  and  bru<h,  but  I  got  along 
tolerably  well  till  I  came  to  the  cr(»ss-roads,  where  1 
meant  to  cut  throu;:h  the  wo<k1s.  I  foiuul  a  tree 
choking  it  up,  ami  was  walking  my  honut  n)und  it. 
when  wluii  slumld  I  see  Imt  the  b<Kly  <if  a  man  lying 
among  the  branj-hes.  It  wa.s  Ike  Shaw,  a^  dead  as  a 
door-nail — at  any  rat<- 1  thought  so  tlien." 

"  \Va.>  he  alive?  Was  he  nnirdered?  What  did 
you  do  with  him  ?''  exclaimed  several  voices  from 
the  crowd. 

"  Keep  cool,  noighb(»rs,  keep  cool,"  cried  the 
smith;  "  there,  you  have  nigh  about  set  that  po<»r  ?al 
into  hts,"  he  continued,  pctintingtt>  Hannah,  who  was 
bendin^  toward  him  with  clapped  hands  and  a  look 
of  wild  anxiety  in  her  face,  '*!  shouldn't  wonder  now 


if  she  faints  clear  away  when  I- tell  yoa  that  the  poor 
fellow  was  cold  and  stiflT,  with  a  knife-hole  in  his 
side,  but  yet  Ihero  was  a  breath  of  life  in  him.*' 

His  predictions  were  right.  'With  a  single  gi^ 
Hannah  fell  across  her  father's  lap  quite  senselew, 
but  every  one  present  yra»  so  occupied  with  the  wit- 
ness that  she  remained  unnoticed. 

"I  have  powerful  strong  arms,"  continoed  the 
blacksmith,  extending  his  great  hands,  "so  I  to<^  the 
poor  fellow  up  and  carried  him  down  to  the  cot!- 
eabin.  There  was  a  bimk  full  of  stravr  in  one  eic, 
and  a  spring  of  water  close  by.  A  Her  I  had  worked 
over  Iiim  awhile,  he  came  to  a  little,  and  asked  when 
I  had  found  him.  Of  course,  I  was  rather  curiowl? 
know  how  he  came  to  \>c  bleeding  in  the  brush.  He 
seemed  loth  to  tell,  ImU  at  lost  owned  that  whenk 
was  riding  with  David  Hunt  through  the  storm,  mu 
one  fell  upon  him  in  the  dark,  flung  him  fromtb* 
horse,  plunged  a  knife  in  his  side,  and  left  him  scim> 
less  on  the  ground.  He  sufferc^d  terribly,  poor  felliiw. 
and  the  thought  that  Hunt  had  attempted  his  liJe 
seemed  to  hurt  him  worse  than  his  wrnrad.  Bt 
begged  me  not  to  mention  the  matter,  as  he  wlsd^ 
termincd  not  to  prosecute  the  old  man,  and  he  fnwi 
that  the  atliiir  could  not  be  hushed  up  if  people  kner 
that  he  was  wonndwl  It  eame  liard  for  me  tu  b^ 
lieve  that  Hunt  was  a  murderer  and  robber — I  to  a 
hopes  that  something  would  turn  up  to  clear  him. » 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  keep  quiet.  I  doctored  .Sa* 
up  as  well  as  I  could,  and  went  home,  promiMnj:!* 
I  come  back  after  dark  with  a  wapon  and  take  w 
poor  fallow  home  with  me. 

"When  I  camt*  to  the  cross-roads  again. on t.t 
way  home,  I  searclad  about  ainoii;^  lUr.  bru^ht"*^: 
if  I  could  find  any  thing.  There  ^vas  a  litt'e  hoiU'ir 
close  by  the  road,  and  up  (me  side  I  saw  tl;at  tlie  K^i* 
were  torn,  as  if  a  horse  had  h»st  his  fo(>Thold  at! 
>lipiRMl  down  ;  a  sassafras  bush,  close  by,  was  boikrti. 
and  one  (»f'  its  roi»ts  torn  up,  and  ritrbl  there,  tnar^i 
with  the  root.  I  picked  up  a  borsi'-slKH*.  I  knew  i 
in  a  minuttr,  for  the  small  nails  had  been  tornfr"<e 
the  htiof,  but  .<tnck  in  the  shoe  yet,  and  I  deelawfT 
the  fir>t  miniiti?  my  heart  flew  into  my  mouth.  AVeL 
I  scarche«l  ri»und  in  hoj><»s  of  fjiulins^  i»onietbin?  m«'rv. 
but  this  senip  of  silk,  with  a  bit  of  twine  tie<l  tort, 
was  ull  that  I  could  find.  It  did  not  seem  of  nitx^ 
c(»nse<iucncc,  but  I  brought  it  home  with  the  h\ine- 
sh<»e. 

"  As  I  canie  into  town,  Wheeler's  horse  stood  iai 
erov)k  of  the  fence  down  in  the  judsref's  house  I«s.>jI 
just  climl)ed  the  bars  and  exumiuod  bishi>nfs:'y 
one  that  I  had  sIkkI,  the  ni«?hl  l>el*on?.  ^vas  beire  * 
my  hand.  J>y  this  time  I  was  pretty  well  <albvx 
who  was  the  murderer,  but  ycl  any  other  man  ihy^^ 
not  have  been  as  ctJrtain  as  I  wna».  I  went  ovcM 
4\u}  tavern,  and  a>k«»d  about  Wheeler  of  the  f.»!k*a 
tin?  kitchen.  They  told  me  that  he  was  sick  inbr.v. 
and  had  been  nil  night  dying  with  the  to<»th-achf 
.Just  then  the  hostler  came  down  with  Wheelt-r* 
dandy  boots  in  his  hand  ;  ho  had  bnished  (»ne.  wb«: 
I  hapiM-ned  t.)  see  sornethin-  that  made  me  aniir-* 
to  set  the  dirty  U^ot.  The  hostler  went  out  a  niintfe. 
and  I  snatched  up  the  boot  and  made  for  home. 
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"  Well,  squire,  I  took  the  horse  and  wagon  and 
went  after  Shaw  that  night.  My  old  woman,  here, 
is  a  first-rate  nurse,  and  be  b^an  to  get  better  aAer 
awhile,  but  this  minute  he 's  as  weak  as  a  baby,  try- 
ing to  sit  up  a  little  for  the  first  time  this  very  day. 
I  never  told  him  a  word  about  Wheeler,  nor  any 
thing  concerning  the  trial  of  Hunt,  for  he  was  so 
weak  that  it  might  have  killed  him.  Besides  that,  I 
wanted  to  see  what  kind  of  a  lawyer  I  should  make. 
Now,  squire,"  continued  the  good  blacksmith,  "  I  We 
taken  oath  that  this  shoe  is  the  one  which  I  put  on 
William  Wheeler's  horse  at  eight  o'clock  the  night 
of  the  storm,  and  that  I  found  it  just  af^r  daylight 
on  the  very  spot  where  Isaac  Shaw  was  stabbed. 
Now  observe  this  boot ;  the  clay  upon  it  is  red,  such 
as  can  be  found  at  no  spot  hereabouts,  except  just  at 
the  cross-roads.  I  took  the  boot  with  my  own  hands, 
and  measured  it  bv  half  a-dozen  of  the  tracks  lef\  on 

w 

the  spot.  They  fitted  it  like  a  glove.  Now,  squire, 
here  is  the  piece  of  silk ;  it  seems  to  me  that  if  you  '11 
just  examine  the  pattern  closely,  it  looks  very  much 
like  the  silk  handkerchief  that  Mr.  William  Wheeler, 
there,  has  got  around  his  neck.  He  had  on  the  same 
concern  the  night  I  shod  his  horse." 

Every  eye  in  the  room  was  turned  upon  Wheeler, 
who  cast  a  sharp  glance  behind  him,  and  made  an- 
other desperate  effort  to  force  his  way  through  the 
door.  By  this  time  the  crowd  was  in  a  state  of  wild 
commotion,  those  outside  pressed  up  against  the 
windows,  eager  to  learn  what  was  passing  in  the 
court-room,  where  the  excitement  was  increasing 
every  moment. 

"OlTwith  his  handkerchief,  ofi!*  with  it!"  issued 
from  various  parts  of  the  room.  But  Wheeler  flung 
the  officer  back,  and  struggled  destperately  against 
their  attempts  to  untie  the  square  of  crimson  silk 
twisted  carelessly  around  his  neck,  but  it  was  secured 
at  last  and  handed  to  the  judge.  The  jury  was 
crowded  around  the  bar  eagerly  watching  the  judge 
as  he  unfolded  the  handkerchief.  A  corner  was  torn 
away,  and  the  fragment  produced  by  the  blacksmith 
perfectly  fitted  the  rent.  6<»ides  this,  a  pattern  of 
black  ran  over  the  crimson  ground-work  which 
rendered  the  handkerchief  somewhat  peculiar,  and 
this  pattern  \\a»  also  in  the  fragment.  The  jury  had 
scarcely  satisfied  itself  of  the  fact  when  a  portman- 
teau vrns  brought  into  court,  which  an  officer  who 
had  been  sent  to  search  Wheeler's  room  had  found 
under  the  bed.  It  was  hastily  unstrapped,  and  a  hunt- 
ing frock  drawn  forth,  torn  and  mouldy,  but  notwith- 
standing this,  traces  of  blood  were  found  upon  the 
shirt.  When  this  object  was  held  up  before  the  jury 
the  excitement  became  intense.  Three  or  four  men 
leaped  through  the  window  into  the  bar-room,  pack- 
ing the  crowd  still  more  closely  together.  The  hall 
was  filled  with  stern,  eager  faces,  pressing  forward 
to  the  dcx>r,  and  men  stood  so  thickly  together  tliat 
lights  had  to  be  passed  from  hand  to  hand  overhead, 
as  those  who  carried  them  found  it  impossible  to 
force  a  passage  into  the  court-room. 

"  Make  room,  make  room,  I  tell  you,"  cried  a  fe- 
male voice  from  the  crowd;  "she  will  be  stifled 
here,"  and,  with  her  arm  flung  round  the  drooping 


form  of  Hannah  Hunt,  the  blacksmith's  wife  forced  ft 
passage  for  the  poor  girl  where  half  a  doxen  men 
would  have  failed.  Wherever  her  immense  nava- 
rino  rose  upon  the  crowd  men  fell  back,  and  made 
way  for  her  where  no  room  seemed  to  exist.  As  she 
passed  through  the  door,  Wheeler  darted  forward 
and  in  a  moment  would  have  ^en  safe  in  the  dense 
mass  of  human  beings  that  filled  the  darkened  hall. 
But  Johnson  saw  the  movement  just  in  time,  and 
flung  him  back  against  the  bar. 

"  He  is  trying  to  escape — he  will  get  clear,"  cried 
a  voice  from  the  window.  The  cry  was  followed 
by  a  moment  of  comparative  silence ;  men  bent  their 
faces  tc^ther  and  whispered  in  groups,  while  the 
crowd  outside  uttered  words  that  made  the  judge  turn 
pale.  The  accused  man  heard  them  also,  and, 
springing  over  the  bar,  drew  his  knife  and  called 
upon  the  judge  to  protect  him,  in  a  voice  of  sharp 
agony  that  rang  over  the  throng  like  the  cry  of  a 
hunted  animal.  His  cap  was  off,  his  throat  was 
bare,  and  the  breath  as  it  panted  through  seemed 
choking  him.  His  face  and  hands  were  deathly 
white,  but  a  spot  of  scarlet  burned,  like  a  live  coal, 
in  either  cheek,  and  specks  o{  foam  flew  from  his 
mouth.  The  sight  of  a  knife,  drawn  in  their  midst, 
exasperated  the  crowd,  and,  when  the  desperate  man 
leaped  over  the  bar,  with  the  weapon  gleaming  in 
his  hand,  many  thought  that  he  was  about  to  attack 
the  judge.  Those  in  front  were  pushed  up  against 
the  bar  till  the  railing  cracked  beneath  the  suddea 
pressure.  Half  a  dozen  hands  were  outstretched  to 
pull  the  man  away,  but  he  drew  back  of  the  judge, 
and  made  an  insane  efibrt  to  intimidate  them  with 
his  knife. 

"  lla,  I  know  him  now  that  his  face  is  like  ashes 
and  his  eyes  burning  so,"  cried  the  Mississippi  boat- 
man, springing  up  to  a  bench.  "  He  vrvts  among 
them  at  Vicksburg — a  blackleg — a  gambler — the 
worst  of  all  that  infernal  gang  which  I  told  you  about 
the  other  night.  I  saw  him  with  a  knife  in  his  hand 
there,  looking  just  as  he  does  now.  The  rope  was 
a'most  round  his  neck,  but  he  stabbed  the  man  who 
held  him  and  got  away.  They  hung  his  mates,  but 
he  escaped — he  will  escape  now." 

The  object  which  had  possessed  the  cro^^'d,  up  to 
this  moment,  had  only  been  a  vague  determination  to 
secure  the  accused  man  and  lodge  him  in  some  place 
of  confinement.  The  people  were  greatly  excited ; 
their  sen^  of  justice  had  been  outraged,  an  honest 
and  innocent  neighbor  had  been  hunted  within  a  step 
of  the  gallows,  before  their  eyes,  by  the  wicked  man 
who  stood  armed  and  menacing  them  in  the  very  bar 
of  justice.  All  the  elements  which  lead  to  violence 
were  aroused  in  their  hearts ;  still  the  wretched  man 
might  have  been  safe  but  for  this  speech  of  the  rough 
boatman,  and  his  words  concentrated  the  wild  pas- 
sions already  fermented  into  a  stem  resolve.  There 
was  no  shout,  the  tumult  grew  le.ns  than  it  had  been, 
men  turned  their  fierce  eyes  to  each  other,  and  a 
hoarse  whisper  ran  through  the  crowd — 

"  He  escaped  the  mob  then.  He  will  escape  the 
law  now." 

These  were  the  words  that  went  hissing  from  lip 
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to  lip  through  tho  room,  out  from  the  open  win<k>ws 
and  along  the  street. 

Still  there  was  no  ttimult,  but  the  crowd  closed 
slowly  up — up  till  the  ber  gave  way.  A  «ca  of  eyes — 
dark,  fierce,  terrible  eyes — ^met  the  wretched  man 
every  where ;  they  glared  on  him  from  beneath  tho 
light,  they  glared -on  him  through  the  dark  windows, 
and  far  down  a  vista  in  tho  hall.  lie  dropped  his 
knife,  his  limbs  gave  way,  and,  like  a  branch  lopped 
suddenly  from  an  oak,  he  sunk  down  behind  the 
judge,  who  Fprcad  forth  his  arms  and  strove  to  pro- 
tect him.  It  was  in  vain — all  in  vain!  The  good 
judge  pitf  hed  some  of  the  foremost  back,  he  besought 
them  to  respect  the  laws,  he  shouted  to  those  in  the 
street,  entreating  them  to  come  up  and  save  their 
neighbors  from  a  great  crime.  But  still  they  closed 
in  around  him,  stern,  silent,  and  iicroe,  with  a  thirst 
for  blood  which  no  heart  prcj^ent  had  ever  felt  till 
then.  They  tore  the  miserable  wretch  out  from  be- 
hind his  protector.  They  passed  him,  on  a  bridge  of 
upliAed  hands,  to  the  window,  and  so  out  into  the 
<^n  street. 

Tlie  blacksmith  had  returned  to  his  work,  and  the 
blaze  of  his  forge  reddened  over  the  fierce  crowd,  as 
it  fell  in  toward  his  shop  and  fonned  a  wall  of  hu- 
man beings  before  it. 

"Tlie  handkerchief!  The  handkerchief  !'*  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth.  Instantly  a  mass  of  crimson 
silk  was  disentangled  from  some  fragments  of  the 
bar,  and  tossed  over  the  crowd.  The  red  light  siione 
through  it  as  it  rose  and  fell,  and  a  hoarse  cry  fol- 
lowed iL<i  progress. 

Oh,  the  next  scene  was  horrible — I  cannot  de- 
scribe it! 

When  David  Hunt  recovered  from  the  stupor 
which  had  fallen  upon  him  with  a  conviction  that  his 
innocence  could  no  longer  \yc  doubted,  he  was  sitting 


in  the  midst  of  the  court-room  perfectly  alone,  i  ; 
noise,  a  strange,  murmuring  noise,  came  sorffiof  i: 
through  the  windows.    He  arose  and  stagcercd  a  in 
paces  forward,  wondering  what  had  become  oi'  b 
child.     A  crowd  of  human  beings  blocked  i^k  iIr 
street,  dark  as  death,  close  to  him,  but  lighted  up.  a 
the  opposite  side,  by  a  fierce,  ruddy  glare.    It  fd'.« 
a  platform  of  stem   faces,  upliAcd,  with  a  mm  ■? 
savage  awe,  toward  a  himian  form  swinging  fmBt 
post  directly  before  the  huge  opening  cut  throtvkia!  > 
blacksmith-shop  instead  of  a  ivindow.    Hunt  caAa 
look  toward  the  fonn,  framed,  ai>  it  were,  in  tbe  nk  ' 
opening  on  a  back  ground  of  fire.     He  recocniK! 
his  enemy,  shnmk  back,  "with  a  groan,  and,  c»Tc:k 
his  facb  with  both  hands,  shuddered  from  bead  to  tV. 


But  let  us  hira  to  a  scene  less  terrible!  T\£C^. 
words  of  Hannah,  on  reviving,  were  to  a»k  for  k? 
father.  He  was  beside  her,  safe  and  free,  bet  »*:. 
visibly  affected  by  the  dreadful  event  of  tho  day.  Ti* 
thoughts  of  both  turned  to  Shaw,  and  the  inquiry  :r 
him  came  from  the  lips  of  each  simullEDeKK- 
Though  still  weak,  he  and  Hannah  bore  the  intcfr.-.? 
belter  tlian  could  be  expected.  No  pen,  hower' 
can  adequately  describe  the  emotions  of  the  poarf: 
— they  were  a  strange  mixture  of  joy  andgrai^ul'- 
of  horror  and  dread.  The  lovers  were  sooq  Itii ' 
themselves,  for  a  dozen  neighbors  were  waitio:  t 
press  the  hard  hand  of  David  Hunt,  and  amoof  ibs 
Judge  C^iurch  >\'as  the  tbremoctt. 

There  is  another  clearing  now  in  the  I'orcsl.  ::■ 
mediately  a(lj<»iuing  that  o{  David  Hunt;  biit  •hr.-- 
cabin,  with  some  additions,  answers  for  tl»e  h-.-c.' 
the  yoimg  couple  as  well  a.n  for  that  of  the  :V>:' 
An  air  of  comfort,  and  even  of  ooinparalive  eltcut  r 
murks  the  spot;  and,  pt»rhaps,  there  is  not.  wr- 
the  broad  Allcghanics,  so  happy  a  household. 
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BY  ALFRED  B.  STREET. 


A  BAITD  of  hunter?  wero  we.    All  tlay  long 

Oiir  fe^t  had  trailed  the  wiwkIj*.    Thr  [»au!liiT  ficrco, 

The  snorting  bear,  the  cowering  wolf,  :m«l  ikirr. 

Swift  aa  our  balls,  hail  fallen,  m*  crarkeil  tlir  .^liots 

Of  i»ur  slim,  deadly  rifle*.    Sunst-t  now 

Was  brightening  the  leaf-neas  that  swept  all  ronnd. 

As  with  a  glory.    In  a  lovely  spot, 

A  little  hollow  glade,  we  checked  our  stejH*. 

Tempting  it  was,  in  pleu.^nt  grnsA  snowed  oVr 

With  the  white  forest-clover.*  Scattered  round 

"Were  long,  low,  narrow  inonndi*.     Ui>on  onr  brow:* 

The  delicate  I'outh  wind  bri>ke,  then  nirltcil  ««ni  Kuh 

Over  each  limb  in  balm.    The  westi'rn  sky 

Was  made  one  glow  with  the  descending  .sun, 

"VVTiieh,  mid  the  mantling  leaves  and  entwded  trnnk**. 

Showered  light  in  brilliant  patches.    The  lone  sjmU 

Was  steeped  in  shnd«*  and  coolness.    Fri>m  the  stream 

The  low  song  of  the  ripi)le».  as  they  purled 

Over  some  knotted  rout,  with  now  and  then 


Tlic  twitter  of  tlie  snipe,  s\vopt  fiMot!  the  air. 
A  samly  pathway,  kindled  rich  uiul  wnnn 
Hy  a  slant  beain,  sloped  d<i\viiwiird  to  the  lymjil. 
Through  the  thirk  aider*.     As  ihe  prnternlwii-.l 
Ponreilit<»  moist  sweetness  o'crourstrenpthenin- fir' 
W»'  roused  our  camp-fire.     From  Ihe  l>eiideil  i-:i.'.-> 
Wc-  hung  onr  sp«»il ;  whilst  on  the  ruddy  civi'.* 
The  broiling  deer-tie.sh  tidd  of  coming  cheer. 
Ixjud  was  the  talk  and  high  the  Ixvu^t^aud  wi.l< 
The  frf*(iuejit  Mng  re-echoed,  n»r  the  baud 
Though  rude  f.-lt  kindly.     A  ^ray  lij^hi  was  *i.ri-J 
Acr(>ss  the  holh.w,  but  the  trcc-top»  ronnd 
Cut  .•iliarp  on  melh.w  brightness.     Docjiest  c  -M 
Melting  to  rich  transparent  poarl,  prwlaimud 
Where  the  blue-lK>gonie<l  .*un  hnd  <li<apprare.l 
Within  the  delta  of  bushea,  and  beneath 
Tlie  thickets,  raven  darknoM  frowned,  but  *Jill 
The  leaves tipon  the  edges  of  the  lrcc« 
Preserved  their  shapes. 
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Oif !  for  tliu  land  of  ihc  Mtx>rt. 

The  home  ot  ihr  light  Ruitar, 
WluTe  the  ey<'i»  »»f  ihf  S]iiiiii}<h  inaiiis 

Art.'  bright  n*  \]\c  cv'iiing  uliir — 
Where  iho  lover'*  \vliii»perfil  w*»n! 

Keeps  time  to  the  iiiin«trer«  iuy, 
Ami  the  rnAtaiiet  i«  heard 

At  it  rings  o^r  the  hilU  away ! 
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I  drrum : — I  nm  1/iick  in  Spiiiii. 

And  1  see  l\vi>  *iMt•r^  fair. 
With  thi-ir  dark  mniiiiUaiK  tliiii'^ 

Like  a  rlouil  on  their  ravt  ii  h:r: 
One  :<ings  ti>  hrr  soft  gnitur. 

With  the  voire  of  a  plniiiing  d-v 
I  'wnke ; — and,  alait !  afnr 

Is  the  land  of  the  girl  I  love. 
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Onr  hnnter  cheer  was  past. 
A  glimmering  dimness  thickened  in  the  air, 
Until  the  leaves  were  blended  each  in  each. 
The  lurking  darkness  widened  till  it  veiled 
Thicket  and  bush.    The  neighboring  throng  of  trunks 
Retired  within  the  gloom  that  hid  the  depths 
Of  the  thick  forest,  till  the  brush  of  Night 
Had  shaded  in  each  object.    Still  a  hue 
Of  brightness  lingered  round  the  tracery 
Of  the  tree-summits,  where  a  few  white  stars 
Were  deepening ;  whilst  within  the  broad  rich  west 
One  orb— night's  first — was  beating  like  a  pulse. 
Splendid  and  targe.    The  fire,  supplied,  burned  clear. 
Bronzing  the  dark,  deep  umbrage  of  the  pine, 
Spattering  the  thickets  with  great  crimson  blots, 
And  streaking,  os  with  streams  of  blood,  the  sward. 
So  clear  the  ruddy  gloss  just  round  the  fire, 
TIic  grass-blades  twinkled,  and  the  clover-tufts 
Flashed  out  like  silver  spangles.    In  the  depths 
Of  the  black  forests,  where  the  gleams  reached  not, 
The  fire-flies  sparkled,  while  within  the  nooks 
Some  showed  a  steady  glaring,  like  fierce  eyes. 

As  the  bond  sat  around  the  camp-fire's  glow, 
The  jest  and  song  flew  quickly ;  legends  strange— 
And  stories  of  the  woods— -old  daring  feats — 
Dangers  escaped,  ana  panther-fights — passed  round 
From  lip  to  lip,  till  one  old  hunter,  strong 
And  vigorous,  though  his  form  was  gaunt  and  bent, 
Glanced  on.  the  narrow  mounds  where  flecks  of  gold 
Had  late  been  quivering,  and  with  sorrowing  voice 
Told  the  dork,  bloody  legend  of  the  spot. 

"  The  hunters  had  been  out,  as  we  this  day. 
Beating  the  Willewemoc's  woods,  which  then 
Were  far  more  lonely,  wild  and  dark  than  now. 
Our  village  was  a  straggling  hamlet,  girt 
With  slanting  palisades.    As  sunset  glowed, 
Our  footsteps  lit  upon  this  self-same  spot. 
We  halted.    The  melo<lious  stream  its  gifts 
Gave  to  our  tongues.    The  golden-tinted  woods 
Laid  on  our  broMrs  their  shadows,  and  the  grass 
Spread  to  our  limbs  its  velvet.    Song  and  tale. 
As  now,  went  round  the  group.    High  flashed  our  fire. 
And  the  dark  boughs  blushed  brightly  in  its  glare. 
Round  the  clecu*  blaze  the  hunters  stretched  (heir  frames. 
Grasping  their  rifles.    One — my»clf— -was  placed 
As  seutr)'  to  protect  their  helplessness. 
The  frog  piped  shrill  its  mu&ic,  and  the  owl 
Vieil  with  the  whip-po-wil — all  else  was  still. 
Another  hour,  the  fire  had  cowered  beneuth,         « 
Crouching  and  springing  fitfully,  and  then 
Licking  up  the  ashes.    On  my  eyelids  weighed 


Sleep  heavily,  IHte  lead,  whilst  now  and  then 

My  brain  would  whirl  in  brief  forgetfulness. 

Hark !  a  twig  mapped — hush !  silence  fell  again, 

'T  was  but  a  squirrel.    Ha !  from  out  the  woods 

Was  not  the  blackness  crawling  in  dim  shapes 

Near  us  ?    No,  no,'  U  was  but  the  glimmer  of  sleep 

Within  my  fluttering  eyelids.    Still  I  heard 

Each  sylvan  sound  proclaiming  peace  and  rest — 

The  owl-hoot,  cricket-chirp,  and  sorrowing  plaint 

Of  the  lone  whip-po-wil,  whilst  myriad  frogs 

Rang  out  their  silver  chiming.    Down  I  sunk. 

A  burst  of  shrieks.    The  fire  leaped  brightly  up. 

Hatchets  were  flashing,  wild  forms  leaping  rotmd. 

And  limbs  quick  tossing  in  death-agonies. 

I  started,  but  a  knee  was  on  my  breast ; 

A  fierce  red  eye  met  mine,  and  gnashing  teeth. 

Whence  the  hot  breath  came  hissing,  and  as  pealed 

Shrill,  horrid  whoops  upon  my  shrinking  ears, 

I  felt  the  hatchet  sink  within  my  side : 

The  sharp  cold  knife  swift  glided  round  my  brows. 

My  hair  was  clutched,  and  then  with  keenest  pangs 

The  scalp  was  wrenched  away ;  my  sight  grew  black. 

I  woke  to  consciousness ;  my  tortured  head 

Lay  on  a  human  breast ;  a  human  eye 

Looked  pitying  on  me.    Soon  the  features  broke 

Upon  my  swimming  memory ;  't  was  the  scout 

Of  the  near  village,  whose  kind  hand  was.  now 

Sprinkling  the  stream's  cool  silver  on  my  face, 

Whilst  round  me  many  an  anxious  neighbor  stood. 

The  morning  stm  had  painted  with  its  light 

Palisades,  roofs  and  blockhouse,  but  the  forms 

Of  the  expected  hunters  darkened  not 

The  sunbeam  slanting  in  the  portal  blazed. 

By  which  the  cleaiing-pathway  struck  the  woods. 

The  gaze  mtos  ceaseless  through  the  picket-loops. 

But  still  the  hunters  came  not.    Noon  reeled  red 

Upon  the  summits  of  the  distant  pines, 

And  edged  the  portal  with  a  rim  of  shade. 

Still  they  were  ab«cnt.   Downwanl  sloped  the  sun ; 

The  portal  blackened ;  yet  they  came  not  thence. 

At  length  a  group  with  fear-winged  footsteps  sought 

The  lost,  and  found  them.    Scalped,  in  jellied  gore. 

The  hunters  lay,  stone-dead.    A  movement  slight 

Told  that  I  lived.    The  scout  bound  up  my  head, 

Mangled  and  gashed ;  and  whilst  these  graves,  round 

which 
The  fire- flies  ope  and  shut  their  gold-green  lamps. 
Were  hollowed  for  my  comrade*,  I  was  borne 
To  my  low  cabin  by  the  blockhousc-knoll, 
Where  'uilh  grim  death  I  fought  a  weary  time, 
But  rose  to  vigorous  strength  and  life  at  last." 


THE    GUITAR. 


BT  ALEX.  A.  nVIXX. 


Oh  !  for  the  land  of  the  Moors, 

The  home  of  the  light  guitar. 
Where  the  eyes  of  the  Spanish  maids 

Are  bright  us  the  ev'ning  star — 
Where  the  lover's  whispered  word 

Keeps  time  to  the  minstrel's  lay, 
And  the  Castanet  is  heard 

As  it  rings  o'er  the  hills  away ! 
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I  dream : — I  am  back  in  Spain, 

And  I  see  two  sisters  fair, 
With  their  dark  mantillas  flung 

Like  a  cloud  on  their  raven  hair : 
One  sings  to  her  soft  guitar, 

With  the  voice  of  a  plaining  d'.tve- 
I  wake ; — and,  alas !  afar 

Is  the  land  of  the  girl  I  love. 


COUSIN    'BEL'S    VISIT. 


BT  FANNY  FORXSTES. 


It  was  a  great  event — that  of  my  coii»in*s  first  visit 
to  us  in  the  country.  Now,  we  b(.'gged  of  the  clouds 
to  be  propitious,  and  now,  we  flew  to  make  the  house 
appear  so,  till  every  article  of  furniture  had  been 
arranged  and  re-arranged  at  least  a  half  a  dozen 
times ;  though  we  were  assured  by  ccnain  older  and 
wiser  individuals  that  it  had  gained  nothing  by  the 
changes.  Cousin  Walter,  a  curly-headcd,  laughing- 
eyed  junior,  had  come  home  to  spend  the  summer 
vacation  with  us,  and,  if  truth  must  bo  told,  neither 
Walter  nor  myself  felt  ver>'  hospitable.  We  had 
lived  a  whple  year  in  the  anticipation  of  this  visit ; 
and  now  to  have  our  plans  spoiled  by  the  whimseys 
of  a  city  belle !  Walter  hesitated  not  to  declare  that 
it  was  too  hatij  and,  of  course,  he  could  hold  no 
opinion  to  which  I  would  not  accede,  when  I  had 
not  seen  him  before  for  a  \s)iole  year.  It  will  do  to 
contradict  those  we  meet  every  day,  but  living  twelve 
long  months  in  two— ah !  we  must  be  in  a  hurry  then 
to  act  out  half  the  love  that  is  in  the  heart !  And 
Walter  and  myself  were  very  loving  cousins,  for  we 
had  been  rocked  in  the  same  cradle,  (I  a  few  years 
later,  true,  and  sometimes  by  his  own  chubby  little 
hand,)  and  hud  eaten  bread  and  milk  from  the  same 
porringer;  aye,  and  Inieii  tied  up  by  the  same  strini;:, 
when  wc  ran  away  together  to  play  upon  tho  shaded 
vei^  of  the  mill-pond,  as  if  to  test  the  truth  of  the 
oft  repealed  prophecy,  that  we  should  surely  In; 
drowned.  We  were  deep  in  each  other's  confi- 
dences, too.  I  know  every  little  miss  for  a  dozen 
miles  around  that  Walter  thought  pretty,  and,  as  in 
duty  bound,  I  thought  theui  all  pnMty  too.  I  knew, 
moreover,  what  my  father  never  dreamed  ot',  that 
Walter  had  no  liking  for  the  science  of  jurisprud(?nce 
to  which  he  was  destined,  and  had  oilier  and  very 
mysterious  views  for  himself,  of  which  even  I  could 
only  obtain  an  inkling.  Then  Walter  knew  exactly 
the  number  and  ct>ndition  of  my  pretty  frocks,  and 
alwaj'S  assisted  in  wheedling  my  mother  into  the 
purchase  of  a  new  one.  He  knew  too  that  I  did  not 
like  James  Brown,  and  thought  his  velvet  cap  very 
ugly;  and  that  I  did  like  Charley  Hill,  velvet  cap  and 
all,  though  the  head-coverings  in  question  were  as 
like  as  two  peas.  But  notwitLstanding  this  general 
knowledge  of  each  other's  views,  we  had  at  least  a 
dozen  profound  secrets  to  whisper  every  day,  until 
Walter  was  sent  away  to  college.  And  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  after  an  absence  of  three  years  Walter 
would  grow  di-jnified,  and  I  reserved  and  prudish? 
Ah,  no  I  not  we  I  We  met  with  hearty  kisses,  and 
strolled,  ana  in  anu,  all  over  the  fields  and  woods, 
and  sat  down  together  under  the  old  tre<*s,  or  in  the 
jKJrlico,  at  evening,  and  were  just  as  confidential  as 
ever.  But  to  have  a  third  in  our  conferences,  and 
she  a  city  lady,  in  all  probability  as  full  of  provok- 


ingly  nice  notions  as  an  egg  is  of  meat !  Oh !  it  tnn 
too  bad !  But  then  she  ^-as  ccnnin^  per  inviiatioD 
from  my  father,  and  must,  of  course,  be  duly  ente^ 
tained.  However,  Walter  and  I  set  apart  two  good 
hours  that  we  fairly  concluded  might  be  exclusively 
oxa  own ;  one,  the  first  after  sunrise  in  the  moraia^, 
which  our  guest  would  of  course  waste  in  sleep ;  and 
the  other,  immediately  following  dinner,  when  she 
was  taking  her  afternoon^  siesta.  Waiter'8fine8addl^ 
horse  had  been  taken  from  the  plough  a  full  week 
before  his  arrival ;  and  my  pretty  Zikka  (a  perve^ 
sion  of  Zeke,  I  suppose,)  was  certainly  horvL  for  a 
lady's  silling.  Oh !  what  delightful  times  we  migli 
have  had  galloping  avi'ay,  side  by  side !  But  the  arri- 
val of  my  city  cousin  would  spoil  all,  for  there  vu 
not  another  side-saddle  in  the  neighborhood,  and  not 
a  horse,  save  the  halt  and  the  aged,  that  a  lady  coaU 
mount  with  safety.  So  there  was  another  pleasoe 
to  be  sacrificed !  But  Walter  and  I  resolved  to  beir 
it  like  two  martyr»,  and  bear  it  we  did. 

On  the  day  of  'Bel.  Forester's  arrival,  after  I  had 
slipped  two  or  three  more  choice  buds  among  the 
fresh  flowers  in  her  room,  looped  anew  the  mieJin 
curtains,  and  given  the  la.st  touch  to  all  the  hnle 
paraph(?rnalia  of  the  dressing-table  ;  "Walter  hamesised 
his  own  h{»rse,  and  a.*ssisted  nic  into  a  nice  little  ^w^ec?, 
and  otf  we  drove  in  search  of  my  dreaded  cousin. 
To  be  sure  we  did  not  know  her,  but  we  resolved  to 
step  up  to  the  first  col<l,  formal  miss,  with  a  lan^uKJ 
step,  drooping  shoulders,  and  a  would-be  pretty  lisp. 
and  hail  her  as  Mi<is  IsiiMla  Forester.  We  were 
tibliged  to  wait  full  ten  minutes  for  the  arrival  of  thf 
cars;  and  Cousin  Walter  and  I  spent  this  time  in 
rallying  each  other  out  of  our  sheepishness,  and 
wondering  if  our  expected  guest  w^ould  reallv  be 
pleased  with  any  t»f  the  thousand  plans  that  we  had 
arranged  for  her  InMielit.  At  last  there  was  a  sudden 
tinkling  of  a  bell,  a  nnnbling,  pulfing, — whish!fiz! 
'.sh  I  '>h  I  'sh  !  and  a  furious,  crazy  monster  of  a  run- 
away-l^tna  whisked  past  us,  and  came  to  a  stand 
still.  My  heart  was  in  my  mouth,  and  Walter's 
might  have  lx?en  in  his  eyes,  for  aught  tliat  I  know, 
for  the  big  orbs  l)ecame  suddenly  very  prominent. 

'*  Slay  here,  Fanny,"  he  whispered,  "  and  I  will 
go  out  in  search  of  the  lady." 

Walter  stepped  forth,  and  I  seated  m>-self  in* 
position  to  watch  his  movements.  He  w*alked  about 
a  little,  and  seemed  to  be  making  inquiries  white  the 
long  train  wasdisgorgi  ng  its  contents ;  but  of  the  crowd* 
of  finery  that  streamed  forth  upon  the  pavement. 
none  seemed  to  belong  to  my  cousin.  There  wa>  a 
lady  approaching  thirty  that  corresponded  with  uur 
notions  very  well,  but  we  had  been  told  that  'Bei. 
Forester  was  only  sixteen.  There  was  a  pretty  dam- 
sel of  sixteen,,  but  she  was  carefully  attended  by  a 
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gentleman  somewhat  advanced;  and  there  was  a 
8ad>Iooking  young- lady,  in  black,  alone,  to  whom 
Walter's  band  was  extended  involuntarily  in  lieu  of 
the  clumsy  collector's ;  but  this  could  not  be  Cousin 
'Bel.  I  knew  that  Walter  must  be  sorry  that  it 
was  not,  for  she  smiled  her  thanks  very  sweetly.  At 
length  I  began  to  feel  relieved,  thinking  that  we 
might  ride  back  alone,  as  we  came,  when  the  bright 
vision  of  a  gay  face  appeared  for  a  moment  at  a 
window,  then  a  tall  graceful  figure  bent  from  the  door- 
way, and  while  one  small,  gloved  hand  was  extended, 
and  the  daintiest  little  foot  in  the  world  was  balanc- 
ing hesitatingly  just  below  the  hem  of  her  traveling- 
dress,  the  lady  asked,  "  Has  no  one  inquired  for  Miss 
Forester?"  Walter  sprang  forward,  and  assisted 
her  descent  with  both  hands,  and  I — I  did  not  wait 
for  an  introduction,  I  can  assure  you.  Blessings  on 
Cousin  'Bel. !  how  we  all  loved  her  at  first  sight ! 
The  bright  lady  improved  the  few  moments  that 
Walter  was  gone  to  give  orders  concerning  her  bag- 
gage, in  making  herself  acquainted  with  his  history ; 
and  I  treasured  as  many  as  a  dozen  fine  compliments 
that  I  fully  resolved  to  repeat  to  him  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  The  close  proximity  of  three  in  a 
Ifuggy  (hast  ever  tried  it,  reader  ?)  is  a  great  enemy 
to  any  thing  like  distance  of  manner  or  feeling,  and, 
before  we  reached  home,  we  were  all  on  just  the 
happiest  footing  in  the  world.  A  stranger  would 
have  thought  we  had  known  each  other  for  a  life- 
time. 

There  was  a  crowd  of  little  folks,  headed  by  my 
father  and  mother,  awaiting  us  on  the  portico,  and 
Cousin  'Bel.  was  passed  from  one  to  another  with 
such  caresses  and  words  of  welcome  as  are  seldom 
showered  upon  a  stranger,  and  then  borne  away  upon 
my  father's  arm  to  the  parlor.  One  brought  the 
stufied  rocking-chair,  another  untied  the  bonnet,  a 
third  removed  the  hot,  dusty  shoes,  while  mamma 
stood  smilingly  by,  and  little  Bessie  ran  to  the  kitchen 
to  order  a  cup  of  nice  tea  immediately.  But  'Bel. 
declared  she  was  not  in  the  least  fatigued,  and,  hold- 
ing her  wealth  of  black  ringlets,  that  had  broken 
away  from  the  prisoning  bodkin,  in  one  hand,  she 
tripped  from  window  to  window,  exclaiming  at  the 
fine  views ;  then  turned  to  smother  the  little  rogue 
following  her  with  kisses,  wondering,  meanwhile, 
that  she  bad  never  known  her  dear,  dear  cousins  be- 
fore, and  declaring  that  the  country  was  a  perfect 
paradise,  and  she  should  never  weary  of  its  enchant- 
ments. In  less  than  an  hour  Cousin  'Bel.  had  donned 
a  strong  muslin  dress,  and  a  simple  straw  hat,  and 
we  were  out  in  the  fresh  fields  together,  Waher 
leading  the  way,  lowering  the  fences  where  they 
could  be  lowered,  and  where  they  could  not,  laughing 
gaily  to  see  'Bel.  spring  over  them  like  a  young  colt, 
scarcely  touching  his  extended  hand.  We  seemed 
to  have  taken  a  new  lease  of  our  runaway  years, 
and  to  feast  upon  the  beauties  of  field  and  woodland 
for  the  first  time  that  day ;  such  a  renewing  influence 
has  sympathy.  Cousin  'Bel.  was  constantly  startling 
us  with  a  joyous  cry  at  what  was  familiar  to  us ;  and 
she  would  kneel  to  smell  the  rich  turf,  and  wallow 
about  in  the  delicious  clover,  just  as  we  had  done  in 


years  gone  by,  and  she  would  hush  as  at  every  gush 
of  melody  from  our  choir  oi  woodland  vocalists,  and 
ask  the  name  of  every  little  winged  thing  that  flitted 
by ;  and  point  away  to  the  hills,  marking,  with  joyful 
surprise,  the  warm  light  bursting  from  a  cloud,  and 
bathing  the  green  turf,  then  the  coming  shadow 
hovering  for  a  moment  on  its  vei^,  and  finally  set- 
tling down,  rich,  dark,  and  hazy,  with  here  and  there 
a  small  flake  of  gold  upon  it ;  and  then  she  would 
dance  ofi"  after  a  bee,  or  butterfly,  or  a  fragment  of 
floating  thistle-down,  till  we  were  inclined  to  turn 
from  all  wild  and  gladsome  things  to  Cousin  'Bel.,  as 
the  wildest  and  gladsomest  of  the  whole.  For  a  day 
or  two,  never  was  there  a  happier  trio  than  my  two 
cousins  and  myself.  Walking,  walking,  walking 
constantly !  There  was  every  thing  to  see,  and  we 
really  began  to  fear  the  summer  would  not  be  long 
enough  for  our  purpose  of  showing  off  its  beauties. 
Rainy  days,  too,  would  come ;  but  it  was  no  punish- 
ment to  be  confined  within  doors  with  such  a  joy- 
born  spirit  as  Cousin  'Bel's.  Then  it  gave  Walter  a 
fine  opportunity  to  display  the  tone  and  compass  of 
a  rich,  manly  voice,  and  make  known  his  taste  in 
the  choice  of  fine  passages,  which,  I  now  began  to 
suspect,  were  selected  with  reference  to  another  ear 
than  mine.  We  had  formerly  read  from  the  same 
page,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  with  an  arm 
around  my  veaist.  That  last  familiarity  had,  of 
course,  been  abandoned  on  the  arrival  of  a  visiter, 
but  I  did  think  Cousin  Walter  might  favor  me  with  a 
glance  once  in  awhile.  Sometimes  I  had  a  great 
inind  to  show  him  that  an  old  friend  was  not  to  be  so 
neglected  for  a  new  face,  but  then  he  did  no  worse 
than  the  rest.  We  all  neglected  each  other  for  'Bel. 
It  seemed  her  due. 

There  had  been  a  shower  early  in  the  morning, 
but  the  sun  came  out  laughingly,  and  looked  down 
upon  the  dripping  trees  and  jeweled  shrubbery,  pledge 
ing  to  the  earth  a  glorious  day.  Freshly  swept  the 
sweet-scented  wind  upward,  ai)er  stooping  mo- 
mentarily to  the  flowers  and  grass-blades ;  and  a 
wild,  joy-maddened  burst  of  mingled  melodies  went 
up  from  the  woodland,  as  a  crowd  of  young  birds 
started  from  their  coverts  and  winged  their  ^'ay 
heaven-ward.  It  was  a  cool,  delicious  hour,  and  I 
went  in  search  of  Cousin  'Bel.,  to  inquire  how  it 
should  be  spent.  She  was  not  to  be  found,  and, 
furthermore,  I  discovered  that  Walter  was  missing, 
too.  Leaning  from  the  window,  I  marked  foot-prints 
on  the  wet  grass,  and  followed  to  the  garden.  There 
were  low,  confidential  voices  among  the  shrubbery, 
and  I  hesitated  to  advance ;  but,  standing  on  tip-toe, 
I  managed  to  peep  through  a  clump  of  gooseberry 
bushes,  and  there  saw — what  think  you?  Why, 
Walter  had  brought  me  home  a  choice,  beautiful  rose- 
bush, and  he  had  been  extremely  eloquent  in  his 
praises  of  the  magnificent  flower.  There  came  but 
one  bud  upon  it,  and  we  had  both  of  us  watched  its 
daily  growth  with  intense  interest,  and  now  what 
should  Walter  be  doing  but  bending  that  stem  as 
rudely  as  though  it  had  been  the  commonest  flower 
in  the  world.  I  bit  my  lips  severely,  and  filled  my 
hands  with  prickles  in  my  eflibrts  to  keep  still,  for 
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each  moment  I  expected  to  see  my  darling,  carefully 
watched  rose-bud,  sent  like  a  worthless  pebble  to  the 
ground.  But  no  such  thing.  Walter  knew  well 
enough  what  he  was  about. 

"  Oh !  what  an  exquisite  bud !"  silenced  his  evident 
scruples ;  and,  before  I  could  have  interfered  if  I  had 
attempted  it,  the  rich,  creamy-white  of  the  bursting 
blossom  was  mingling  with  the  glossy  sable  that 
■haded  the  brow  of  Cousin  'Bel.  Walter's  hand  was 
a  little  tremulous  (well  it  might  be,  thieving  member 
that  it  was !)  as  he  fastened  the  pretty  giA,  and  'Bel's 
face  crimsoned — with  honest  indignation  at  the 
shameless  robbery,  no  doubt. 

"  So  ho !"  muttered  I,  as  I  gathered  up  my  dress  in 
my  hand,  to  prevent  its  rustling,  and  stole  noiselessly 
back  to  the  house;  "so  ho!  Mr.  Walter!  our  con- 
fidential days  are  over,  ch !" 

I  could  not  keep  back  one  little  tear,  just  one,  pre- 
ceded and  followed  up  by  smiles,  for  I  felt  as  though 
Walter  had  ill-treated  me — and  'Bel.,  too;  and  yet  I 
could  not,  for  the  life  of  me,  have  told  any  one  in 
what  particular  respect  I  conceived  myself  injured. 
I  did  ask  myself  once  or  twice  what  right  I  had  to 
their  secrets,  and  though  it  was  not  an  easy  question 
to  answer,  the  sense  of  injury  still  remained.  My 
two  cousins  seemed  to  be  so  well  entertained  that 
my  efforts  were  quite  out  of  the  question ;  and  so  I 
drew  on  my  sleeved  apron  and  tied  my  little  morning 
cap  closely  under  the  chin,  fully  resolved  to  delight 
my  mother  with  the  display  of  certain  domestic 
qualities  more  homely  llian  useless.  Fifteen  minutes 
by  the  clock  had  gone  by  (for  I  was  uneasy  enough 
to  mark  well  their  flight.)  when  Cousin  Walter  came 
into  the  kitchen  with  any  thing  biit  his  usual  manly 
air;  and  really  I  began  to  think  he  felt  his  sin  in  the 
affair  of  the  rose  quite  deeply  enough.  He  seemed 
hesitating  how  to  broach  some  diflicult  subject,  and  I 
had  a  great  mind  to  begin  myself  and  tell  him  ihat  it 
was  no  matter  at  all,  and  even  to  withhold  my  chid- 
ing for  not  having  been  duly  informed  that  he  was 
falling  in  love  with  Cousin  Bel.  But  suddenly  he 
found  words. 
"  You  are  engaged,  Fanny?" 
"  Not  particularly,  if  I  am  wanted  elsewhere." 
Walter  stammered  forth  something  that  I  did  not 
quite  understand,  and  looked  earnestly  out  of  the 
window. 

"  You  know,  Walter,  that  I  shall  not  allow  any 
thing  to  take  me  from  you  and  'Bel." 

This  remark  was  made  just  as  my  cousin  was  turn- 
ing to  me  again,  and  he  drew  back  disconcerted, 
while  I,  not  quite  interpreting  his  confusion,  and  yet 
judging  that  1  had  a  elue  to  it,  proceeded  very  coolly 
to  wipe  off  a  row  of  glass  tumblers  and  arrange  them 
on  the  waiter.  Waller  looked  at  me  as  though  he 
w^ould  .*4ay  something  could  he  but  receive  a  single 
glance  of  encouragement  or  even  intelligence,  then 
turned  to  the  window,  fidgeted  with  the  tassel  of  his 
cap,  and  finally,  with  a  peculiarly  hesitating,  hitching 
sort  of  step,  proceeded  irresolutely  to  the  door.  I 
waited  till  he  was  within  a  step  of  the  threslihold, 
and  then,  with  a  light  laugh,  sprang  before  him,  put- 
ting both  hands  in  his — 


"  Speak  out,  Walter— what  is  it  ?" 

"  Confound  it.  Fan. !  nothing  worth  choking  about 
But  it  is  a  glorious  day  for  a  gallop  on  horseback,  and 
you  know  yours  is  the  only  decent  beast  for  a  lady 
in  all  the  country  round." 

"And  so  you  want  me  to  ride  with  you?  I  shall 
be  extremely  happy  to  acconunodate  you,  cousin." 

Oh !  how  Walter's  astonished  eyes  stared  at  such 
a  display  of  obtuseness. 

"  Cousin  'Bel.  will  find  no  difficulty  in  amusing 
herself  for  just  the  little  time  we  shall  be  gone,  and 
then—" 

Walter,  with  a  very  preposterous  laugh,  seized  my 
shoulders  and  shook  them  heartily,  then,  joining  the 
hands  that  were  tr)'ing  with  all  their  might  to  push 
his  away,  he  gave  them  at  least  a  half  dozen  kisses; 
and,  with  a  confused  melange^  in  which  the  words 
"  mischievous,"  "  sweet,"  "  ingenious,"-  **  naughty," 
were  quite  conspicuous,  he  gave  the  shoulders  another 
shake,  and  dragged  poor  Fanny  Forester  very  rudely 
after  him  out  of  the  room. 

In  a  little  while  we  were  all  on  the  portico  to  see 
Cousin  'Bel.  mounted  on  Zikka,  and  beautiful  indeed 
was  she,  with  her  queenly  figure  and  animated  face. 
Even  my  heart  swelled  with  pride  to  see  my  pretty 
palfrey  so  highly  honored.  And  Walter  Sleighton ! 
Oh !  there  was  a  world  of  eloquent  meaning  in  his 
large,  dark  eyes ;  and  right  gallantly  did  he  vault  into 
the  saddle,  and  proudly  curve  his  strong  arm  to  draw 
in  the  rein,  and  keep  the  spirited  animal  from  shooting 
past  its  lighter  companion. 

A  low  word  was  spoken,  a  nod  or  two  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  smiles  flung  back  to  the  admiring  group  on 
the  portico,  and  away  flew  the  happy  equestrians, 
almost  with  the  sj)eed  of  the  wind.    From  (hat  morn- 
ing Zikka's  services  were  put  in  requisition  every 
day :  and,  as  I  had  somehow  taken  a  sudden  dislike 
for  riding,  it  soon  became  quite  unnecessary  to  con- 
sult me  about  the  matter  at  all.    Indeed,  if  truth  must 
be  told,  poor  Fanny  Forester  became,  by  slow  de- 
grees, a  very  unimportant  personage,  slipping  about 
quietly,  and  for  the  most  i)art  unobserved;  now  filling 
up  an  embarrasing  pause  in  conversation  ;  now  ab- 
senting herself  at  a  critical  moment  when  her  wo- 
man's wit  taught  her  she  was  <ic  trap;  sometimes 
making  a  third  in  the  bffi:sri/,  and  usually,  though  at  a 
respectful  distance,  in  the  walk;  alxN-ays  blind,  deaf, 
and  dumb,  when  these  qualities  could  seem  to  be  de- 
sirable, and  yet  not  a  little  piqued  by  her  friends' 
provoking  lack  of  confidence.    To  "play  third  fiddle," 
and  then  Ikj  deprived  of  even  the  crumbs  from  the 
table !  it  was  too  bad !    It  was  no  dilfieult  part,  how- 
ever, as  far  as  execution  was  concerne<l,  for  neither 
Walter  nor  'Bel.  were  very  sharp-sighted  to  others' 
actions.    But  there  were  some  half  dozen  curious, 
quizzing,    mischievous   children,    belonging  to  our 
establishment,   that  were  not  quite  so  considerate, 
and  they  had  the  honor  of  getting  up  several  embar- 
rassing scenes.    Still,  neither  of  my  cousins  thought 
proper  to  entnistme  with  any  confidential  communi- 
cations ;  and  so  week  after  week  passed  by  until  the 
\'acation  had  ended,  and  Waller  was  obliged,  though 
reluctantly,  to  prepare  for  his  return. 
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After  assisting  my  mother  in  putting  Walter's 
wardrobe  in  order,  and  watching  him  and  'Bel.  till 
they  disappeared  alone  among  the  shadows  of  the 
trees,  I  went  up  again  to  my  cousin*s  room  to  see 
that  his  books  and  writing  materials  were  all  packed. 
The  room  was  in  confusion,  and,  among  the  light 
lumber  that  strewed  the  carpet,  my  attention  was 
particularly  attracted  by  several  loose  strips  of  very 
fine  paper,  and  I  had  the  curiosity  to  pick  them  up. 
On  one  was  written,  very  carefully,  "  My  dear  Miss 
Forester,"  on  another,  "  Dear  Isabella,"  and  another 
address  was  familiarized  into  "  Charming  'Bel.,"  but 
the  writer  had  evidently  been  puzzled  for  words  to 
follow.  Cousin  Walter  had  found  it  no  easy  matter 
to  indite  a  lover's  epistle !  After  enjoying  these  tell- 
tale scraps  to  my  heart's  content,  I  proceeded  to  the 
table,  where,  lo !  I  stumbled  on  just  the  neatest  little 
parcel  that  ever  ^'as  folded,  measured,  I  was  sure, 
by  line  and  plummet,  and  addressed  "  Miss  Isabella 
Forester."  So  here  was  the  mystery  of  the  note 
writing  all  explained.  But  what  could  be  in  that 
snowy  envelope?  It  looked  like  a  book,  it  felt  like 
one ;  but  Walter,  bold,  frank,  merry-hearted  Cousin 
Walter  would  never  be  so  sentimental.  No!  it  was 
doubtless  something  else,  but  what  ?  Ah !  there  was 
a  whet-stone  for  curiosity !  How  my  fingers  sidled 
toward  the  knot,  and  how  I  felt  the  pupils  of  my 
eyes  dilating  at  the  thought  that  nothing  but  a  thin 
fold  of  paper  lay  between  me  and  the  mystery  of  a 
genuine  love-token !  But  I  resisted  the  temptation, 
much  as  the  effort  cost,  and  put  back  the  little 
package  on  the  table  ?  As  I  did  so  I  was  startled  by 
the  sound  of  a  footsetp,  and,  on  turning  roimd,  sud- 
denly encountered  my  Cousin  Walter. 

•**My  dear  Miss  Forester!'  ^Dear  Isabella!' 
*  Charming  'Bel.,' "  repeated  I,  with  provoking  volu- 
bility, and  then  pointed  to  the  little  package  inquir- 
ingly. Walter  blushed  to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  and 
looked  very  foolish. 

**  Now  you  shall  tell  me  all  about  it,  Walter — how 
you  argued  the  case,  what  she  said,  and  when  you  are 
to  speak  to  Uncle  Forester. 

"Nonsense,  Fan!  flush!  You  are  wrong,  all 
wrong !" 

'^  And  you  are  quite  indiflerent  to  Cousin  'Bel.,  eh  ? 
and  she  to  you  ?— «nd  these  stealthy  meetings  mean 
nothing?" 

"  You  and  I  have  been  together  so  fifty  times, 
Fanny." 

"  Aye,  because  we  are  cousins — more,  brother  and 
sister.  But  keep  your  own  counsel,  Walter,  if  you 
will,"  and  throwing  down  the  package,  and  muster- 
ing as  much  of  an  air  of  oflended  dignity  as  I  could 
conveniently  assume,  I  passed  on  to  the  door. 

"  Stop,  Fanny  !"  and  Walter  drew  my  arm  within 
his;  "  you  shall  not  be  angry  with  me  after — after 
all  you  have  done.  But  in  truth  I  have  nothing  to 
tell.  I  have  never  said  a  word  to  your  cousin  that 
you,  tluft  all  might  not  hear — ^there  are  reasons  why  I 
should  not.  We  are  both  young,  and  I — "  an  expres- 
sion of  deep  pain  flashed  across  the  countenance  of 
Cousin  Walter,  and  he  bent  his  forehead  for  a  moment 
upon  his  doubled  hand ;  *^  and  I  am  poor^  Fanny !" 


*'Poor!"  I  exclaimed,  with  the  most  innocent 
wonder. 

"Aye!  poor,  Fanny!— owing  my  bread  to  your 
father's  bounty,  and  he  is  not  rich,  you  know,  my 
dear.  It  would  be  villanous  in  me  to  try  to  engage 
the  aflections  of  Isabella  Forester  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  yet  I  am  sure  she  knows  I  love 
her." 

"  But  you  are  sure  of  nothing  with  regard  to  her  ?" 
I  remarked,  with  assumed  coldness. 

"Bo  you  think  so,  Fanny?  Do  you  think  her 
altogether  indiflerent  ?" 

"  She  has  been  accustomed  to  admiration  ever 
since  she  knew  what  it  meant." 

"  True,  true !" 

"  And  will  be  a  great  belle  next  winter." 

"  Aye,  and  forget  me,  Fanny ;  it  is  but  right  and 
natural." 

"  It  seems  she  has  but  a  glance  or  two  to  forget" 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?" 

"  In  truth,  Walter,  I  am  not  a  very  sage  adviser, 
and  perhaps  shall,  girl-like,  speak  more  from  the 
heart  than  head ;  but  of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  if  'Bel. 
Forester  had  a  brother  he  would  be  demanding  your 
intentions. ^^ 

"  Oh !  it  would  be  wrong — " 

"  If  there  is  wrong,  Walter,  it  has  been  committed 
already." 

Cousin  Walter  looked  troubled,  and  thereupon  en- 
sued one  of  those  long,  confidential  communings  that 
'Bel's  coming  so  entirely  interrupted.  It  ended  in 
imfolding  the  little  package,  though  Walter  blushed 
as  though  he  had  been  detected  in  a  crime.  He  had 
reason  to  blush.  A  full-grown  boy  of  nineteen 
making  a  present  of  a  copy  of  Lalla  Rookh,  and  pen- 
cil-marked, too ! '  Yes,  as  I  live,  along  a  certain  fine 
stanza  commencing, 

"  There 's  a  blias  beyond  all  that  the  minstrel  has  told," 

there  was  a  line  drawn  quite  distinctly.  Oh !  how 
closely  I  held  m^  fingers  over  my  lips  to  prevent  the 
laugh ;  but  it  tvould  burst  forth,  and  though  Cousin 
Walter  looked  exceedingly  mortified,  he  could  but 
join  it. 

I  fancied  that  the  country  grew  rather  dull  to  'Bel. 
after  Walter  left  us,  and  she  had  really  acquired  quite 
a  tinge  of  sentimentality  when  she  was  taken  home. 
She  has  since  become  a  very  great  belle,  as  I  ex- 
pected, does  not  like  to  talk  of  her  visit  to  the  country, 
and  is  very  impatient  if  I  chance  to  mention  to  her 
the  name  of  Cousin  Walter.  She  may  have  for- 
gotten him.  I  know  not,  but  I  <^  know  ipaX  when 
she  opened  a  little  cabinet  the  other  day,  containing 
a  few  precious  keepsakes,  I  discovered  a  pretty 
volume  with  an  embossed  morocco  cover,  that  I  had 
seen  before.  On  taking  it  up  it  opened  of  itself,  and 
my  eyes  fell  upon  the  words, 

"  There  '•  a  bliss  beyond  all  that  the  minstrel  has  told,** 

for  the  pressed  remains  of  my  poor  rose-bud  lay  care- 
fully treasured  between  the  leaves. 

Cousin  Walter  is  to  be  admitted  next  winter,  ind 
then— fdiem! 


THE    MAGIC    LUTE. 


BY  FKAXCIU  8.  (MOOOD. 


aUPTER  I. 

My  beauty !  sinj?  to  me  and  make  me  glad ! 
Thy  Aweet  words  drop  upon  the  ear  as  soft 
As  ruse-leaves  on  a  well. — Ikstus. 

Os  a  low  stool  at  ibo  feet  of  the  Count  de  Courcy 
sat  his  bride,thc  yoiitliftil  LadyLo^-alinc.  One  delicate, 
dimpled  hand  hovered  over  the  strings  of  her  lute, 
like  a  snowy  bird,  about  to  take  wing  with  a  burst  of 
melody.  The  other  she  \**a8  playfully  tr)'ing  to  re- 
lease from  the  clasp  of  his.  At  last,  she  desisted 
from  the  attempt,  and  said,  as  she  gazed  up  into  his 
proud  "  unfathomable  eyes" — 

"  Dear  De  Courcy !  how  shall  I  thank  you  for  this 
beautiful  gift  ?  How  shall  I  prove  to  you  my  love, 
my  gratitude,  for  all  your  generous  devotion  to  my 
wishes?" 

Loyal ine  was  startled  by  the  sudden  light  that 
dawned  in  those  deep  eyes ;  but  it  passed  away  and 
left  them  calmer,  and  prouder  than  before,  and  there 
was  a  touch  of  sadness  in  the  tone  of  his  reply — 

**  Sing  to  mc,  sweet,  and  thank  me  so !" 

Loyalinc  sif^hed  as  she  tuned  the  lute.  It  was  ever 
thus  when  she  alluded  to  her  love.  His  face  would 
lighten  like  a  tempest-cloud,  and  then  jrrow  dark  and 
still  again,  as  if  the  fire  of  hope  and  joy  were  sud- 
denly kindled  in  his  soul  to  be  as  suddenly  extin- 
guished. What  could  it  mean  ?  Did  he  doubt  her 
affection  ?  A  tear  fell  upon  the  lute,  and  she  said, ''  I 
will  sing  « 
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The  deepest  wrong  that  thou  couUhit  do, 

Is  thus  to  doubt  my  love  for  ihce, 
For  quc:»tion)ng  that  thou  qucsliou'st  loo, 

My  truth,  my  pride,  my  purity. 

'T  were  worse  than  falsehood  thus  to  meet 
Thy  louM  caress,  thy  lightest  smile, 

Nor  feel  my  heart  exulting  beat 
With  sweet,  impaAftioned  joy  the  while. 

The  deepest  wrong  that  thou  couldst  do, 
Is  thus  to  doubt  ray  faith  protesscd ; 

How  should  /,  love,  be  less  than  true. 
When  thou  art  noblest,  bravest,  best  ? 

The  tones  of  the  I^ady  Loyal ine's  voice  were  sweet 
and  clear,  yet  so  low,  so  daintily  delicate,  that  the 
heart  caught  them  rather  than  the  ear.  De  Courcy 
felt  liis  soul  soften  Ixineuth  those  pleading  accents, 
and  his  eyes,  as  he  gazed  upon  her,  were  filled  with 
unutterable  love  and  sorrow. 

How  beautiful  she  was!  With  that  faint  color, 
like  the  first  blush  of  dawn,  upon  her  cheek — with 
those  soft,  black,  glossy  braids,  and  those  deep  blue 


efes,  so  luminous  with  soul !    Again  the  lady  touched 
her  lute — 

For  thee  I  braid  and  bind  my  hair 
With  fragrant  flowers,  for  onljr  thee ; 

Thy  sweet  approval,  all  my  care, 
Thy  love — the  world  to  mc  ! 

For  thee  I  fold  my  fairest  gown, 
With  simple  grace,  for  thee,  for  thee  ! 

No  other  eyes  in  all  the  town 
Shall  look  with  love  on  me. 

For  thee  my  lightsome  lute  I  tone, 
For  thee — it  else  were  mute — for  thee ! 

The  blo«son#to  the  bee  in  June 
Is  less  than  thou  to  me. 


De  Courcy,  by  nature  proud,  passionate, 
and  exacting,  had  wooed  and  won,  Mrith  some  dift- 
culty,  the  young  and  timid  girl,  whose  tenderness  for 
her  noble  lover  was  blent  with  a  shrinking  awe, 
which  all  his  devotion  could  not  for  a'Vi'hile  overcome. 

At  the  time  my  story  commences,  he  was  malrinp 
preparations  to  join  the  Crusaders.     He  was  to  set 
out  in  a  few  days,  and  brave  and  chi  valric  as  he  was, 
there  were  both  fear  and  grief  in  his  heart,  when  be 
th(HUi:ht  of  leavinjr  his  beautiful  bride  for  years,  per- 
haps forever.    Perfectly  convinced  of  her  guilelcM 
purity  of  purpose,  thought  end   deed,  he  yet  had,  as 
he  tlunjght,  reason  to  suppose   iluit   her  heart  was, 
I>erhaps  unconsciously  to  herself,  estranged  from  him, 
or  rather  that  it  never  had  been  hit*.    lie  remembeivd, 
with  a  thrill  of  passionate  grief  and  indigrnation.  her 
ba>hful  reluctance  to  meet  hj^gaze — her  timid  shrink- 
ing from  his  touch — and  thus  her   very  purity  and 
miKlesly,  the  soul  o(  true  atifection,  were  distorted  by 
his  jealous  imagination  into  indilFerence  for  bmiself 
and  fondness  for  another.     Only  two  da\*s  before, 
upon  suddenly  entering  her  chamber,  he  had  siuprised 
her  in  tears,  with  a  page's  cap  in  her  hand,  and  oa 
hearing  his  step,  she  had  started  up  bliuihing'  and  em- 
barrassed, and  hidden  it  beneath  her  mantle,  which 
lay  upon  the  couch.    Poor  De  Courcy !     This  wis 
indeed  a.<itounding;  but  while  he  had  perfect  faith  in 
her  honor,  he  was  too  proud  to  let  her  see  his  suspi- 
cions.   That  cap !  that  crimson  cap !    It  was  not  the 
last  time  he  was  destined  to  behold  it ! 

The  hour  of  parting  came,  and  De  Courcy  shod- 
dert^d  as  he  saw  a  smile — certainly  an  exulting  smile 
— lighten  through  the  tears  in  the  dark  e}*e9  of  his 
bride,  as  she  bade  him  for  the  last  time  "  farewell.*' 

A  twelvemonth  afterward,  he  was  languishing  in 
the  dungeons  of  the  East — a  chained  and  hopeless 
captive. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

"Ah  !  fleeter  far  than  fleetest' storm  or  steed, 

Or  the  death  they  bear, 
The  heart,  which  tender  thought  clothes,  like  adove, 

With  the  wings  of  care !" 

The  sultan  was  weary ;  weary  of  his  flowers  and 
his  fountains — of  his  dreams  and  his  dancing>girls — 
of  his  harem  and  himself.  The  banquet  lay  untouched 
before  him.  The  rich  chibouque  was  cast  aside. 
The  cooling  sherbet  shone  in  vain. 

The  Almas  tripped,  with  tinkling  feet, 
Unmarked  their  motions  light  and  fleet ! 

His  slaves  trembled  at  his  presence ;  for  a  dark  cloud 
himg  lowering  on  the  brows  of  the  great  Lord  of  the 
£a$t,  and  they  knew,  from  experience,  that  there 
were  both  thunder  and  lightning  to  come  ere  it  dis- 
persed. 

But  a  sound  of  distant  plaintive  melody  was  heard. 
A  sweet  voice  sighing  to  a  lute.  The  sultan  listened. 
"Bring  hither  the  minstrel,"  he  said  in  a  subdued 
tone ;  and  a  lovely,  fair-haired  boy,  in  a  page's  dress 
of  pale-green  silk,  was  led  blushing  into  the  presence. 

"  Sing  to  me,  child,"  said  the  Lord  of  the  East 
And  the  youth  touched  his  lute,  with  grace  and 
wondrous  skill,  and  sang,  in  accents  soA  as  the  ripple 
of  a  rill, 

THE  violet's  love. 

Shall  I  tell  what  the  violet  raid  to  the  star. 

While  she  gazed  through  her  tears on^his  beauty,  afar? 

She  snug,  but  her  singing  was  only  a  sigh, 

And  nobody  heard  it,  but  Heaven,  Love  and  I ; 

A  sigh,  full  of  fragrance  and  beauty,  it  stole 

Through  the  stillness  up,  up,  to  the  star's  beaming  soul. 

She  sang — "  Thou  art  glowing  with  glory  and  might, 

And  I  'm  but  a  flower,  frail,  lowly  and  light. 

I  ask  not  thy  pity,  I  seek  not  thy  smile  ; 

I  ask  but  to  worship  thy  beauty  awhile ; 

To  sigh  to  thee,  sing  to  thee,  bloom  for  thine  eye, 

And  when  thou  art  weary,  tu  bless  tbe«  and  die  !" 

Shall  I  tell  what  the  star  to  the  violet  said, 

While  ashamed,  'neath  his  love-look,  she  hung  her  young 

head? 
He  sang— but  his  singing  was  only  a  ray. 
And  none  but  the  flower  and  1  heard  the  dear  lay. 
How  it  thrilled,  as  it  fell,  in  its  melody  clear, 
Through  the  little  heart,  heaving  with  rapture  and  fear ! 

Ah  no !  love !  I  dare  not !  too  tender,  too  pare, 
For  me  to  betray,  were  the  words  he  said  to  her ; 
But  as  she  lay  listening  that  low  lullaby, 
A  smile  lit  the  tear  in  the  timid  flower's  eye ; 
And  when  death  had  stolen  her  beauty  and  bloom, 
The  ray  came  again  to  play  over  her  tomb. 

Long  ere  the  lay  had  ceased,  the  clotid  in  the  sul- 
tan's eye  had  dissolved  itself  in  tears.  Never  had 
music  so  moved  his  sotil.  "  The  lute  was  enchanted ! 
The  youth  was  a  Peri,  who  had  lost  his  way !  Surely 
it  must  be  so !" 

*'But  sing  me  now  a  bolder  strain!"  And  the 
beautiful  child  flung  back  his  golden  curls — and  swept 
the  strings  more  proudly  than  before,  and  his  voice 
took  a  clarion-tone,  and  his  dark,  steel-blue  eyes 
flashed  with  heroic  fire  as  be  sang 


the  crdoson  fldmb. 

Ob !  know  ye  the  knight  of  the  red  waving  pinmc? 

Lo !  his  lightning  smile  gleams  through  the  battle's  wild 

gloom, 
Like  a  flash  through  the  tempest ;  oh !  fly  from  that  smile ! 
'T  is  the  wild  fire  of  fury— it  glows  to  beguile ! 
And  his  sword- w^ve  is  death,  and  his  war-cry  is  doom ! 
Oh !  brave  not  the  knight  of  the  dark  crimson  plume ! 

His  armor  is  black,  as  the  blackest  midnight ; 

His  steed  like  the  ocean-foam,  spotlessly  white ; 

His  crest — a  crouched  tiger,  who  dreams  of  fierce  joy — 

Its  motto^"  Beware  !  for  I  wake — to  destroy !" 

And  his  sword- wave  is  death,  and  his  war-cry  is  doom ! 

Oh :  brave  not  the  knight  of  the  dark  crimson  plume ! 

*'  By  Allah !  thou  host  ma^ic  in  thy  voice !  One 
more !  and  a:«k  what  thou  wilt.  Were  it  my  signet- 
ring,  't  is  granted !" 

Tears  of  rapture  sprung  to  the  eyes  of  the  minstrel- 
boy,  as  the  sultan  spoke,  and  his  young  check  flushed 
like  a  morning  cloud.  Bending  over  his  line  to  hide 
his  emotion,  he  warbled  once  again — 

THE  BROKEIV  HEART's  APPEAL. 

Give  me  back  my  childhood's  truth ! 
Give  me  back  my  guileless  youth  ! 
Pleasure,  Glory,  Fortune,  Fame, 
These  I  will  not  stoop  to  claim ! 
Take  them '.    All  of  Beauty's  power. 
All  the  triumph  of  this  hour 
Is  not  worth  one  blush  you  stole — 
Give  me  back  my  bloom  of  soul ! 

Take  the  cup  and  take  the  gem ! 

What  have  I  to  do  with  them  ? 

Ixxwe  the  garland  from  my  hair ! 

Thou  shouldst  wind  the  night-shade  there ; 

Thou  who  wreath'st,  with  flattering  art. 

Poison-flowers  to  bind  my  hrart ! 

Give  me  bock  the  rose  you  stole ! 

Give  me  back  my  bloom  of  soul ! 

"  Name  thy  wish,  fair  child.  But  tell  me  first  what 
good  genius  has  charmed  thy  lute  for  thee,  that  thus 
it  swap's  the  soul  ?'* 

"A  child-angel,  with  large  melancholy  eyes  and 
wings  of  lambent  fire — we  Franks  have  named  him 
Love.    He  led  n\e  here  and  breathed  upon  my  lute." 

"  And  where  is  he  now  ?" 

"  I  have  hidden  him  in  my  heart,"  said  the  boy, 
blushing  as  he  replied. 

And  what  is  the  boon  thou  wouldst  ask  ?" 

The  youthful  stranger  bent  his  knee,  and  said  in 
faltering  tones — "Thou  hast  a  captive  Christian 
knight;  let  him  go  free  and  Love  shall  bless  thy 
throne !" 

"He  is  thine — thou  shall  thyself  release  him. 
Here,  take  my  signet  with  thee." 

And  the  fair  boy  glided  like  an  angel  of  light 
throi^h  the  guards  at  the  dungeon-door.  Bolts  and 
bars  fell  before  him— for  he  bore  the  talisman  of 
Power — and  he  stood  in  his  beauty  and  grace  at  the 
captive's  couch,  and  bade  him  rise  and  go  forth,  for 
he  was  free. 

De  Courcy,  half-awake,  gazed  wistfully  on  the  be- 
nign eyes  that  bent  over  him.  He  had  just  been 
dreaming  of  his  guardian  angel ;  and  when  he  saw 
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the  beauteoiw  strangter  bo)' — ^with  his  locks  of  li^ — 
his  heavenly  smile — his  pale,  sweet  face — he  had  no 
^bubt  that  this  was  the  celestial  visitant  of  his  dreams, 
and,  following  with  love  and  reverence  his  spirit- 
guide,  he  scarcely  wondered  at  his  sudden  disappear- 
ance when  they  reached  the  court. 

aUPTER  m. 

"  Pure  as  Aurora  when  she  leaves  her  couch, 

Her  crKil,  «nft  couch  in  Heaven,  and,  blufthing.  shakes 

The  balmy  dew-drops  from  her  locks  of  light." 

Safely  the  knight  arrived  at  his  castle-gate,  and  as 
he  alighted  from  his  steed,  a  lovely  woman  sprang 
through  the  gloomy  archway,  and  lay  in  tears  upon 
his  breast. 

"  My  wife !  my  sweet,  true  wife !  Is  it  indeed 
thou!  Thy  cheek  is  paler  than  its  wont.  Hast 
mourned  for  mf,  my  love  ?"  And  the  knight  put  back 
the  long  black  locks  and  gazed  upon  that  sad,  sweet 
face.  Oh!  the  delicii>ii!i joy  of  that  dear  meeting! 
Was  it  too  dear,  too  bright  to  la.^t  ? 

At  a  banquet,  given  in  honor  of  De  Courcy's  re- 
turn, some  of  the  guests,  flushed  with  wine,  rashly  let 
fall  in  his  hearing  an  insinuation  which  awoke  all 


his  former  doubts,  and,  upon  inquiry,  be  foond  to  b 
horror  that  during  his  absence  the  Lady  Lo}*aliiie  M 
left  her  home  for  montlis,  and  none  knew  whither  or 
why  she  went,  but  all  could  flruess,  they  liinted. 

De  Courcy  sprang  up,  with  his  hand  on  the  beft  of 
his  sword,  and  rushed  toward  the  chamber  of  lus 
wife.  She  met  him  in  the  anteroqm,  and  liiteBed 
calmly  and  patiently  as  he  gave  vent  to  all  his  jeakn 
wrath,  and  bade  her  prepare  to  die.  Her  onhr  lepir 
was — '*  Let  me  go  to  my  chamber ;  I  would  say  <ae 
prayer ;  then  do  with  me  as  you  wilL" 

"Begone!" 

The  chamber  door  closed  on  the  graceful  form  ud 
sweeping  robes  of  the  Lady  de  Courcy.  But  in  a  fev 
moments  it  opened  again,  and  forth  came,  wid 
meekly  folded  arms,  a  stripling  in  a  pagers  dress  ud 
en'mwn  cap  .'—the  bold,  iMright  boy  i^^ith  whom  he 
had  parted  at  his  dungeon-gate  !  "  Here  *  in  her  Ten* 
chamber !"  The  knight  sprang  forward  to  deavatk 
daring  intruder  to  the  earth.  But  the  strang»  imz 
to  the  ground  the  cap  and  the  golden  locks,  andDe 
Courcy  fell  at  the  feet,  not  of  a  minstrel-boy,  but  d 
his  own  true-hearted  wife,  and  begged  her  forgiveaei* 
and  blessed  her  for  her  heroic  and  beautiful  devotin. 
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ELK  HORN  P  Y  R  A  M  I  D  -  O  X  THE  UPPER  MISSOURI. 


In  carrying  out  the  crroat  project  ut*  making  the 
enlbelli^llnlents  of  GrahumV  Muiruzinc  allo^rothor 
NatiomiL  and  thus  to  advance  American  Art  with 
American  JJuratiire,  wc  endeavc»r,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  avoid  the  btraten  track,  and  to  select  hueh  pieces 
of  scenery  as  an*  at  onct^  grand  and  novel. 

The  Elk  Horn  Pyrannd,  on  the  rpjx'r  Missouri,  is 
quite  a  curiosity.  At  the  "  Two  Tholl^and  Miles 
River" — m)  nanied  by  Ixrwis  and  Clark — which  joins 
the  Missouri,  on  the  north  side,  two  thousand  miles 
above  the  junction  of  the  Mi^^ouri  with  the  Missis- 
sippi, is  an  extensive  prairie,  covered  with  bushes  of 
arttrtti.sa,  filled  with  elk  and  deer  paths  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  prairie  extends  without  intt^rruplion  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  is  called  Prairie  d  la 
Conte  de  Crrf,  because  the  %\'antlering  Indians  have 
here  erected  a  pynunid  i>f  elks'  horns. 

About  eijrht  hundred  paces  from  the  river,  the  hunt- 
ing or  war  parties  of  the  Indians  have  gradually  piled 
up  a  (juantiiy  of  elk&'  horns,  till  they  have  formed  a 
pyramid  of  ^ixteen  or  eighteen  leet  hi{;h,  and  twelve 
or  lil'leen  Icet  in  diameter.  Every  Indian  who  passes 
by  makes  a  point  <tf  eontributing  his  {»art,  which  is 
not  diifieiilt.  as  in  the  vicinity  such  horns  are  every 
where  scattered  about.  The  strength  of  a  hunting 
party  is  oi'ien  marked  by  the  nujuber  of  h«>rns  they 
have  added  to  the  heap,  which  are  designated  by 
peculiar  red  strokes.  All  these  hr»rns,  of  which  there 
are  certainly  Irom  twelve  to  liftecu  hundred,  arc  con- 


fu>edly  mixed  top^'tiicr,  and  so  wedged  in.  that  Mr. 
Hodmer  and  his  party  found  it  difficult  to  separate  t 
large  one,  with  fourteen  antlers,  which  they  brought 
away  wilh  them.  Some  bulfalo  horns  have  been 
added  to  the  heap.  The  purpose  of  this  practice  i* 
Siiid  to  be  ''a  charm,"  to  secure  good  luck  in  hunt- 
ing. The  drawing  of  this  pyramid  iraj  wtadeonthe 
gjKft,  by  Mr.  Bodmer,  and  it  is  so  well  engraved  (or 
us  l>v  Mr.  Smillie,  that  we  feel  sure  the  subscribew 
to  "  Graham"  will  look  with  interest  for  the  succeed- 
ing sketches,  of  which  we  have  quite  a  number. 

These  prairie  and  Indian  scenes  are  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate to  an  American  magazine,  and  we  find  they 
are  more  popular  than  any  other  style  of  illustration. 
^Ve  have  now  finishtvl  a  spirited  and  striking  picture 
of  "  Indians  llorse-liacing  on  the  Prairie j"*  which 
will  be  ready  for  the  January  number.  Also,  a  bea»> 
tiful  engraving  of  '*  Tfie  Chiefs  DaMghier^^  which 
will  probably  appear  in  the  same  number,  wilh  a 
mo>t  beautiful  engraving,  furnished  by  Smillie,  of 
^^  Nonniouth  Battle-Ground^  N.  jy  A  large  ma- 
jority of  these  Indian  and  prairie  sketches— of  which 
wc  have  over  twenty  in  the  engravers^  hands — were 
taken  on  the  spiit  by  accomplished  artists,  and  are 
therefore  more  truthful  and  life-like  than  the  ordinary 
pictures  which  are  given  to  the  world.  All  the  pie^ 
tares  now  in  onr  engravers^  htaids  are  frimi  American 
subjects,  and  we  feel  sure  that  they  must  give  a  high 
position  to  Graham's  Magazine  in  the  United  States. 
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BLANCHE    ACHESON. 


BT  MKA.  J.  C.   CAMPBKLL. 


(C<mehtded  from  page  151.) 


"  I  HAD  a  Btrangc  dream  last  night,  Mary.  Me- 
thought  I  was  stand inf^  with  Arthur  in  the  upper  part 
of  an  old  dilapidated  building,  in  a  strange,  wild 
countr\',  when  we  were  startled  by  the  most  frightful 
and  piercing  screams,  long,  clear,  loud  and  fiend-like, 
curdling  the  heart-blooil  with  their  terror.  On  look- 
ing up,  we  saw  an  immense  bird,  black  as  midnight, 
circling  in  the  air.  It  wheeled  to  and  fro,  flapping 
its  heavy  wings,  when,  suddenly,  with  one  down- 
ward swoop  it  caught  a  bright-plumaged  warbler, 
which  T^'as  soaring  upward,  and  uttering  again  that 
fearful  cry,  which  now  seemed  like  a  demon-shout  of 
victor}',  bore  its  bleeding  prey  to  a  cleft  in  a  massy 
pile  of  rocks,  which  toweretl  high  in  majestic  grandeur 
before  us.  Sick  and  faint,  I  turned  away,  cowering 
in  dread  as  if  the  spirit  of  evil  were  ruling  in  the  air ; 
when  I  raised  my  head  Arthur  was  gone.  The  bird 
was  again  circling  and  shrieking;  instinctively  I  felt 
that  the  flash  of  its  dark  eye  was  directed  to  where  I 
stood,  and  I  tiuned  to  escape.  As  I  tied  through  a 
long  gloomy  gallery  I  heard  the  rush  of  its  wings,  and 
gave  myself  up  for  lost ;  in  an  instant  more  it  was 
wheeling  over  my  head,  and  with  tlie  same  yell  with 
which  it  had  caught  the  poor  bird,  darted  toward  me ; 
for  a  moment  I  seemed  turned  to  stone,  but  as  it  raised 
its  talons,  as  if  about  to  dart  them  in  my  side,  I 
stretched  my  hand,  and,  grasping  it  by  the  neck,  held 
it  writhing  like  a  worm  in  its  agony.  Again  and 
again  it  strove  to  turn  and  bury  its  beak  in  my  arm, 
but  my  strength  appeared  superhuman,  and  I  suc- 
ceeded in  baliling  its  eiforts,  until  tliinking  life  extinct 
I  threw  it  from  me.  Once  more  it  rose — circled  and 
shrieked — once  more  I  grasj)ed  it — once  more  its 
beak  was  turned  toward  my  arm,  but  I  bore  a  charmed 
life,  it  had  no  power  to  hurt  me,  and  at  length  I  flung 
it  down  dead,  with  its  largo  heavy  wings  drooping  by 
its  side,  its  sable  plumage  ruflled  and  torn,  and  its 
tongue,  forked  like  that  of  a  serpent,  protniding  from 
its  enormous  beak.  I  fliing  it  from  me,  and  won- 
dered that  Arthur  was  not  near  to  aid  me  in  the 
struggle  with  mine  enemy.  Was  it  not  a  strange 
dream,  Mary?" 

"  It  was,  dear  Blanche,  but  you  have  grown  fanci- 
ful of  late,  and  some  wild  Eastern  tale  thai  you  have 
been  reading  has  held  sway  over  your  imagination 
during  the  hours  of  sleep.  You  were  not  alvrays 
wont  to  bo  terrified  by  those  freaks  of  fancy ;  why 
now  give  them  even  a  pasaing  thought?" 

"  I  have  been  reading  no  Eastern  tales,  Mary ; 
nothing  in  the  slightest  manner  connected  with  tint 
horrid  dream ;  biit  there  is  a  mountain-load  of  Badness 
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weighing  on  my  heart.  The  least  noise  startles  me — 
the  wind,  as  it  bears  onward  the  faded  leaves  on  its 
unseen  wings,  wails  on  my  ear  with  the  melancholy 
plaintiveness  of  a  funeral  dirge — the  very  gleams  of 
sunshine,  which  were  once  to  me  the  types  of  all 
things  beautiful  and  joyous,  now  wear  a  sad  and 
mocking  splendor.  I  wish  Arthur  was  here;  when 
he  is  by  my  side  I  feel  safe  from  all  harm ;  why  did 
he  leave  me  when  the  dark  raven  shrieked  over  me  ? 
Arthur!  Arthur!  come  to  me,  mine  own,  come  to 
me  once  again."  And  Blanche  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands  and  wept. 

"  My  sister — my  own  sister — "  but  the  words  of 
consolation  wliich  Mary  attempted  to  utter,  faltered 
and  died  away  as  she  looke<l  upon  Blanche,  drooping 
like  the  lily-bell  when  the  spirit  of  the  storm  trails  his 
dark  wing  over  earth's  loveliest  and  sweetest.  Sit- 
ting down  beside  her  sister,  and  locking  her  arms 
around  lier,  and  bowing  her  head  until  her  cheek 
touc-he<l  that  of  Blanche,  she  sufl*erA  their  tears  to 
flow  long  and  silently  together. 

It  was  the  middle  of  autimin,  and  the  trees  had 
pranked  themselves  right  gorgeously.  Here  stood 
one,  a  veteran  of  tlie  forest,  dyed  in  crimson,  as  if  a 
warrior's  heart-blood  had  been  poured  into  the  vein- 
ing  of  every  leaf— there  another,  arrayed  as  if  the 
divining-rod  had  suddenly  rooted  its<*lf  in  a  hoard  of 
concealed  treasure,  and  sprung  up  branched  and 
decked  with  the  coveted  gold — M)me,  brilliant  as  if  the 
regal  purple  of  an  Eastern  monarch  hud  been  shed 
to  clothe  them  with  magnificence,  and  others  somlM« 
as  if  hooded  and  cowled  in  the  dark  garb  of  a  Car- 
melite. But  all  wertf  beautiful,  as  the  slanting  rays 
of  the  parting  sunlight  fell  among  their  slightly  quiver- 
ing branches,  and  the  flame-colored  glory,  blended 
with  deep  amethyst,  lay  in  long  lines  in  the  western 
heaven,  wliile  here  and  there  a  light  pillar  of  misty 
brightness  rose  high,  upholding  the  leaden  pall  which 
was  gradually  darkening  the  horizon. 

A  sunset !  An  autumn  sunset !  An  autumn  sunset 
in  the  deep  woods !  Alone  in  the  temple  of  Nature — 
roofed  by  the  vaulted  arch  of  the  eternal  heavens — 
the  sere  leaves  strewing  the  long  aisles — the  light 
struggling  in  broken  masses  through  the  bright  leaf- 
woven  oratory — its  music,  now  low  and  sweet  as 
the  far-ofl*  sound  of  an  angel's  harp-chord,  now  fall 
and  loud  as  the  roar  of  many  waters,  woke  by  the 
master-power  of  that  mighty  wmd  which  uprooteth 
the  forest  in  its  fury,  and  sighs  wooingly  over  the 
blossoms  o£  the  blue  hare-bell  in  its  mountain  home. 
Is  there  not  in  the  soul  of  man  a  secret  sympathy 
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with  Nature,  that  his  heart-strings  arc  ever  played 
upon  by  her  mysterious  influence  ?  Slic  looks  upon 
him  with  a  bright  and  laughing  face,  and  he  gives 
her  bark  smiles  which  arc  but  the  reflection  of  her 
own.  She  pours  out  the  pleasant  sunshine,  gladden- 
ing and  n»vivifying  every  green  hamlet  and  quiet 
dell,  and  showering  sparkles  on  every  ripple  of  the 
silver  wave,  and  she  pours  it  too  upon  the  dark  lanes 
and  crowded  alleys  of  the  thronged  city,  lighting  up 
many  a  cheek  long  blanched  by  sorrow,  and  sick- 
ness, and  want,  and  making  the  sufferer  to  feel  that 
the  sunshine  is  indec<l  a  blessed  thing.  It  is  not  until 
the  spirit  has  been  worn  and  crushed,  that  Nature's 
joyous  greetings  sceni  a  mockery,  and  it  was  painful 
to  see  the  young  and  fair  Blanche  Acheson,  on  this 
glorious  evening,  bowed  in  bitterness  of  spirit  to  the 
very  earth. 

Soon  after  the  night  which  saw  Mick  Gassidy  so 
vainly  pleading  for  his  life,  Conyngham  had  taken  a 
hurried  farewell  of  Woodvale.  Pleading  a  long  de- 
ferred engagement  to  spend  a  short  time  with  a 
friend  in  a  distant  part  of  the  state,  with  a  thousand 
burning  words  to  Blanche,  and  exacting  from  her 
again  and  again  a  vow  of  unalterable  fidelity,  he  tore 
himself  from  her  side.  He  had  written  but  once,  and 
then  he  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  a  prolonged  ab- 
sence, and  of  his  soul's  wish  to  be  united  to  her  who 
was  dearer  to  him  than  life. 

Edward  Ogilby  and  his  friend  were  also  away. 
They  had  Ix'cn  passing  the  summer  months  in  visit- 
ing many  of  those  l>eautiful  places  which  so  justly 
excite  tho  uAiralion  of  travelers  from  the  Old 
World,  and  a  letter  n.'oeivcd  that  day  by  Mr.  Acheson, 
put  the  liimily  in  momentary  expectation  of  th<Mr 
arrival. 

While  the  sisters  w(;ro  still  sitting  pondering  over 
the  puht,  and  vainly  endeavoring  to  lilt  tlie  veil  from 
the  future,  the  tramp  of  a  horse  was  heard,  nearer 
and  nearer — "  It  is  coming  up  the  lane,  Mary,  let  us 
retire.''  Nearer  and  nearer — acros^s  the  avenue — 
through  the  gateway — it  is  l>ehind  them — tlie  rider 
springs  from  the  saddle,  and  in  another  moment 
Blanche  is  folded  in  the  arms  of  him  (ov  whose  ab- 
sence the  warm  tears  so  lately  shed  are  yet  glistening 
on  her  cheek. 

"Blanche!  mine  own  I  mine  own  I  no  e^irtlUy 
power  shall  ever  again  part  us." 

"  You  look  ill,  Arthur — you  are  pale,  and  yoiu*  eyes 
have  a  dark  shadow,  as  of  grief  and  watching,  around 
them — why  is  this?" 

"All  will  be  well  now,  dearest — there  has  been 
watching  in  the  long  hours  that  kept  me  from  you — 
and  there  has  been  grief  that  we  were  parted  from 
each  other,  but  't  is  over  now  I  am  cmee  more  by 
thy  side ;  I  am  the  dove  returning  to  the  ark,  not  the 
raven  flying  away  from  its  resting-place." 

A  shudder  passed  over  Blanche ;  she  thought  of  her 
dream,  and  clung  cl«>ser  to  the  side  of  Conyngham. 
Mary  had  left  them  after  the  first  greetings  with 
Artliur,  and,  before  they  entered  the  house,  he  had 
drawn  from  Blanche  the  promise  that  another  month 
should  make  her  all  his  own. 

"We  have  been  expecting  my  nephew  and  his 


friend  this  week  past,"  said  Mr.  Acheson,  a  few  eve* 
nings  af\er  Anhur-s  return.    "  They  promised  to  pui 
Hallowe'en  with  us,  that  we  might  talk  over  some  of 
the  tricks  still  practiced  by  light-hearted  youngsten 
in  our  father-land.    I  shall  be  sadly  disappointed  if 
they  are  not  here,  for  I  like  to  preserve  the  iDcmory 
of  old  customs,  when  mirth  and  hospitality  niake 
even  the  poor  and  the  care-worn  to  forget  their  wut 
and  wretchedness  for  the  time.     There  is  holy,  time- 
honored  Cliristmas — what  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
kindliness  and  good-feeling  is  stirred  up  by  the  cfaurck- 
chimes  on  its  hallowed  morning.     Ho^r  the  heart  of 
every  member  of  a  family  glows  w^ith  gratitude  to  God, 
and  with  love  to  each  other,  as  they  return  from 
praising  him  in  temples  dedicated  to   his  service, 
whose  arches  have  resounded  with  unthems  hailing 
the  nativitv  of  our  Lord.    What  warm  thanks  ascend 
from  the  well-filled  board  to  Him  who  hath  laden  the 
bams  with  plenty,  and  made  the  presses  to  burst  out 
with  new  wine,  and  how  the  charity  w^hich  boms 
within  the  breast,  makes  us  to  feel  that  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,  as  "we  look  on  the 
glad  faces  of  the  humble  partakers  of  our  bounty. 
Here,  there  is  New- Year,  with  its    interchange  of 
kindly  greetings,  and  its  gift-giver  riding  over  the 
tops  of  houses,  and  down  the  chimney's,  to  fill  the 
stockings  of  the  little  ones.  Do  you  remember,  Mary, 
the  New- Year  eve  you  lay  watching  for  Sauta-Cliius, 
and  saw  your  mother  and  me  stealing  iu  and  deposit- 
ing your  presents?    I  believe  you  never  looked  ool 
for  St.  Nielu»las  after  that." 

"Mr.  Oiri".l»y.'-  ^aid  a  servant,  oponinpr  the  door  of 
the  aparlini'nt. 

"  Ned,  my  di'ar  boy,  we  were  just  talking  of  you. 
Where  i^  O  Xeii  ?*' 

"  He  will  l>t?  here  in  a  m«)menl.  dear  mu-le,  we  only 
arrived  iu  tuw  n  this  al'tern«>ou.  Harry  met  with  an 
r»ld  friend  of  his  at  the  hotel ;  on  iulr<xluoing  nie  to 
the  ^trantrcr,  I  Ibund  that  his  father  and  you  h:id  been 
very  intimate,  and,  relyimron  your  Irish  h<)spitality, 
I  invit<-d  him  to  spend  Hallowe'en  at  your  hoiiso." 

Oi^ilby  glanced  round  while  he  was  sjxfuiking; 
Mary  was  already  at  his  side,  with  his  band  pressed 
in  hers;  she  led  liini  toward  Blanche,  there  was  a 
slight,  a  very  flight  tremor  of  the  voiee  as  he  returned 
her  gentle  siilutation,  for  an  instant  there  was  a  reel- 
ing of  the  brain,  a  dimness  of  siglil,  it  was  but  an 
instant,  yet  Conyngham's  jealous  eye  had  detected 
those  signs  of  a  passion  wrestling  with  and  seeking 
to  hide  its  agony,  and  appearing  not  to  notice  the 
proffered  hand  of  Ogilby,  lie  bowed  with  a  cold  and| 
stately  silence.  In  a  few  minutes  they  were  joined 
by  O'Neil  and  his  friend. 

"Mr.  Fortescue,"  said  Harry,  addressing  Mr. 
Acheson.  "  When  Edward  learned  that  Major  For- 
tescue and  yourself  had  been  friends,  he  was  sure 
that  his  son  would  meet  with  a  welcome  reception." 

"Bless  me  I  can  it  be  possible?  Guy  Fortescue! 
The  major  Iiad  but  one  child,  a  boy  six  years  of  age, 
when  I  saw  him  last — and  now  that  I  look  at  you,  it 
seems  as  if  your  father  stood  before  me,  looking  as 
he  did  twenty  years  ago ;  bless  me !  but  I  'ni  glad  to 
see  you.    My  dear,"  addressing  Mrs.  Acheson,  "  you 
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remember  when  the  45th  lay  in  Enniskillen,  and  Ma- 
jor Fortesciie  and  his  lady  were  with  us  almost  daily. 
The  major  and  I  hod  been  friends  from  boyhood ;  we 
entered  Trinity  ti^ther,  graduated  at  the  same  time^ 
and  from  tlio  time  he  entered  the  army  until  his  death 
were  regular  correspondents." 

"  I  beg  you  will  consider ^r  house  your  home  for 
a  month  at  least,  Mr.  Fortescue,  and  I  am  sure  my 
daughters  will  second  the  wish,  whom,  by  the  by, 
Mr.  Achcson  has  not  yet  presented  to  you." 

Mary  greeted  him  warmly,  her  father's  friend,  and 
Harry's  friend,  her  young  heart  sprung  up  to  meet 
him  as  a  brother,  and  Blanche,  in  a  sweet  tone  of 
gentle  kindness,  welcomed  him  to  their  home. 

On  the  entrance  of  O'Noil,  Conynliam  had  suddenly 
left  his  place  by  the  side  of  Blanche,  and  seated  him- 
self at  a  greater  distance  from  the  groupe.  As  he  rose 
to  meet  Fortescue,  who,  with  Mr.  Acheson,  was  ap- 
proaching him,  his  whole  face  appeared  sufiused 
with  a  livid  and  unnatural  hue,  and  Fortescue,  with  a 
smothered  exclamation,  and  un  involuntary  start,  let 
fall  the  hand  which  had  been  stretched  toward  him. 
Mr.  Acheson  was  surprised,  but  with  that  ready  tact 
which  is  ever  exerted  to  spare  tlio  feelings  of  others, 
forbore  to  notice  the  circumstance. 

As  the  evening  wore  away,  Conyngham  recovered 
his  self-possession.  The  host  and  hostess,  with  Ed- 
ward Ogilby,  were  wholly  absorbed  in  conversation 
with  Fortescue,  and  O'Neil  challenged  Mary  to  a 
game  of  chess.  She  made  many  a  wrong  move,  but 
then  she  was  a  novice,  and  Harry,  instead  of  watch- 
ing his  ches.<-men  sol>crly  and  quietly,  as  he  should 
have  done,  was  gazing  in  her  face,  and  "  maliciously," 
as  she  said,  '^  laughing  at  her  awkwardness." 

"  To-morrow  night,"  said  Mr.  Acheson,  as  the 
party  were  separating,  "  to-morrow  night  is  Hallow- 
e'en, and  ours  shall  be  a  merry  meeting."  « 


aiAPTER  VI. 

"  Mr.  Ogilby,"  said  Fortescue,  as  they  stood  in  the 
hall,  "  will  you  allow  me  a  few  moments'  conversa- 
tion with  you  before  retiring  ?" 

Edward  had  his  misgivings,  and  without  speaking 
put  his  arm  in  that  of  his  companion  and  left  the 
house.  The  night  \%'as  clear  and  cold,  there  was  no 
moon,  but  the  light  of  the  ever-burning  stars,  solemn 
and  holy  as  shone  the  eyes  of  the  glorified  Beatrice 
on  the  entranced  Florentine,  was  shining  down  upon 
the  earth. 

"I  make  no  apology,  Mr.  Ogilby,  for  entering  at 
once  upon  a  painful  and  delicate  subject.  My  friend 
O'Neii  informed  me  that  Miss  Acheson  was  about  to 
become  the  bride  of  a  Mr.  Conyngham,  a  wealthy 
and  accomplished  Englishman.  You  saw  our  meet- 
ing, and  you  will  not  wonder  at  its  effect  when  I  tell 
you  that  in  the  betrothed  of  your  cousin,  I  recognized 
Francis  Ormond,  one  of  our  own  countrymen,-  a  fugi- 
tive from  justice,  the  perpetrator  of  one  of  the  black- 
est crimes  of  ingratitude  that  ever  branded  its  shame 
on  the  brow  of  man.  Christopher,  or  as  he  was 
familiarly  called,  "Kit"  Ormond,  was  my  mother's 
cousin ;  disappointed  early  in  life,  he  never  married, 


and  seldom  leA  his  estate  at  Navan,  except  for  an  oc- 
casional visit  to  Dublin,  where  most  of  his  friends  re- 
sided. Passing  one  day  through  the  Phenix  Park,  he 
saw  a  boy  poorly  clad,  devouring  a  crust,  with  a  half 
famished  aspect,  and  weeping  bitterly.  Mr.  Ormond, 
ever  alive  to  generous  impulses,  moved  by  tlie  child's 
forlorn  appearance,  stopped  and  accosted  him.  His 
tale  was  a  pitiful  one.  He  had  no  home,  no  parents, 
his  mother  had  been  dead  a  year,  and  his  father  had, 
within  the  last  two  weeks,  been  buried  from  a 
wretched  hovel,  where  he  had  lain  ill  for  months. 
Since  he  followed  his  father  to  the  grave,  he  had 
supported  himself  by  begging  through  the  day,  and 
creeping  at  night  into  a  cellar  with  an  old  woman, 
herself  a  beggar,  who  hud  last  evening  told  him  he 
must  come  there  no  longer  unless  he  could  pay  for 
his  lodging. 

"  Mr.  Ormond  took  the  boy  to  his  own  home,  had 
him  comfortably,  even  handsomely  clad,  and,  as  the 
housekeeper  remarked,  *  he  was  made  to  look  like 
the  son  of  a  gentleman.'  He  was  really  fine  looking, 
and  Frank  Stephens  was  soon  the  pet  and  constant 
companion  of  his  benefactor.  Soon  after  my  dear 
mother's  death,  my  father  was  ordered  abroad  with 
his  regiment,  and  I  was  sent  to  the  hoase  of  Mr. 
Ormond. 

"  One  day,  while  Frank  and  I  were  playing,  a  beg- 
gar woman  came  up  to  us  and  asked  for  charity.  She 
started  on  seeing  my  companion,  and,  staring  at  him 
with  astonishment,  asked  if  he  were  not  little  Frank 
Stephens,  who  had  lodged  with  her  after  his  father 
died.  He  endeavored  to  shake  her  otT,  but  the  woman, 
angr}'  on  seeing  he  did  not  wish  to  recognize  lier, 
began  to  use  loud  language,  accompanied  by  violent 
gesticulation.  Mr.  Ormond  coming  forward,  she  im- 
mediately changed  her  manner,  and  courtesying  low, 
in  a  whining  tone  begged  for  some  relief. 

"  '  Why  were  you  speaking  so  rudely  to  these  boys  ? 
I  have  half  a  mind  not  to  give  you  a  farthing.' 

"  *  It  was  only  to  little  Frank,  and  I  was  spaking 
quietly,  yer  honor;  sure,  if  I  might  be  so  bould,  I  'd 
jist  ax  ye  to  bid  him  show  me  the  picthur  of  the  purty 
lady  he  us'd  to  wear  about  his  neck.  Och  but  she 
was  an  angel  to  look  at — let  me  see  it  now,  do,  Frank, 
dear.' 

"  '  Woman,  here  is  some  mistake,  you  do  not  know 
that  boy ;  he  has  no  such  picture  as  you  speak  of— 
have  you,  Francis  ?' 

"The  sullen  boy  returned  no  answer,  and  Mr. 
Ormond,  putting  some  money  into  the  hand  of  the 
woman,  without  waiting  to  hear  more  than  '  long  life 
to  yer  honor,'  led  us  both  to  the  house.  On  entering, 
he  took  Frank  with  him  into  his  library,  and  they  re- 
mained for  a  long  time  togelJnr.  The  result  of  their 
conference  was,  that  Frank  snowed  the  miniature  o( 
his  mother,  which  he  had  contrived  to  keep  concealed 
about  his  person,  and  that  the  faultless  likeness  proved 
to  be  that  of  Mr.  Ormond's  early  love.  Here  was  a 
new  tie,  which  drew  him  closer  to  the  boy,  and  from 
that  day  he  adopted  him  as  his  own,  and  changed  his 
name  from  Stephens  to  that  of  Ormond. 

"I  must  acknowledge  that  Frank  and  I,  though 
playmates,  were  never  friends.    He  was  fierce,  vin- 
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dictivc  and  sullen  to  every  one  but  hin  benefactor ; 
to^'ard  him  ho  Ix*havcd  in  8uch  a  fawning  manner, 
secminir  tn  liuve  no  will  but  his,  that  the  crafty  para- 
site ftuoceeded  in  blindinc:  his  fi^nd  and  partial  friend 
to  all  the  defect!*  in  his  character.  Years  passed; 
Frank  and  I  went  to  collep?,  he  to  Cambridge,  I  to 
Trinity,  and  when  we  mw  each  otlier  again  he  had 
dcme  that  which  transformed  the  man  into  the  fiend. 

"  While  in  England,  he  indulged  in  every  i*peciei» 
of  riot  and  debiuiclicry,  and  the  taverns  were  more 
familiar  with  his  bacchanalian  s^ongs,  than  were  the 
kalis  of  Alma  Mater  with  hix  recitnt  ionn  of  the  classics. 
lie  was  deeply  in  debt,  and  under  several  false  prc- 
tenccft.  succeedixl  in  obtain  ins:  liirg»f  sums  of  money 
from  Mr.  Ormond.  In  one  of  his  drunken  bn«wU  he 
taunted  a  feIIow-C4)llegian  l>eyond  endurance ;  a  chal- 
lenge was  the  <*ouseqiMMiee;  y<»unir  ISiduey  was 
wounded,  though  not  mortally,  and  Frank  wa.s  ex- 
pelletl. 

"The  bailifTrt  were  on  his  track,  ready  to  arrest 
him  for  debt,  but,  with  the  assistance  of  his  chum,  he 
efiected  his  escape  and  tot^k  the  packet  at  Iloljhcud 
for  Dublin.  A  letter  containing  a  full  account  of  his 
proceedings  was  .^till  lying  open  on  the  library  table 
at  Navan,  when  he  entered  the  house  of  his  only 
friend. 

"  Mr.  Ormond  received  him  coldly,  and  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment  reproached  him  with  his 
want  of  gratitude  for  the  kiudn(*ss  ishown  him.  The 
yoang  man  replied  bitterly,  and  rudely,  and  Mr. 
Ormond,  who,  although  the  kindest-hearted  man 
living,  was  unhappily  of  too  hasty  a  tempter,  struck  a 
blow  which  wa>  never  lorgiveu.  One  mornmg  he 
was  found  stningled  in  his  Ixtl.  Nothinjr  could  he 
elicited  at  the  itKiuesi  lo  throw  light  on  the  dark  pro- 
ceeding; his  door  was  laslened  on  the  insitle,  and  the 
murderer's  objeel  (evidently  hud  not  been  j)Iunder,  for 
a  large  amount  of  nionev  lav  untouched  in  the  drawer 
of  a  secretaire  in  his  bed-room.  l*hil  Cassidy,  one  of 
the  servants,  deposed,  that  in  the  gray  dawn  he  ha<l 
seen  a  slu»rt  man,  in  th«*  dress  of  a  Wicklow  peas;int, 
climbing  over  the  g".irden-\vall  into  the  deer-park;  he 
look  him  lor  a  p<»u(:her,  and  did  not  speak,  lest  he 
should  turn  and  lire  on  him  ;  this  was  tiic  only  inci- 
dent which  appeared  to  have  any  connect  ion  with 
the  mysterious  ullair. 

**  Frank  was  fnwu  home ;  he  had  Ixjen  al>s<.?nt  three 
or  four  days,  and  wna  iuiniedialely  .<;ent  t'or;  liis  wcll- 
counterfeiled  grief  lulled  the  suspicions  of  all  but  Phil, 
who  had  overheard  the  angry  altercation  l)etweeu 
him  and  the  deceased :  and  the  servant  more  than 
once  hinted  that  he  hud  a  guess  of  somelKjdy  who  was 
concerned  in  the  murder  of  his  master.  Frank  seemed 
to  feel  instinctively  th;^Phil  was  watching  his  move- 
mont<«,  and  for  some  mvolous  cause  dismissed  him 
from  his  service.  A  lew  days  after  he  was  found 
shot,  not  a  hundred  yards  from  the  cabin  occupied  by 
his  mother  jmd  only  brother  Mick.  I  was  thert;  the 
morning  the  IkhIv  was  buried,  and  heard  Mick  Cas- 
sidy swearing,  upon  his  brother's  grave,  to  track  the 
murderer. 

"  At  the  sunnner  fair  a  fight  arose  betwiH?n  two 
opposite  tactions.    In  the  middle  of  the  me/if  Mick 


felled  a  man  to  the  earth,  another  blow  wodd  ban 
sent  him  into  eternity.  Striving*  to  stay  the  aim  of 
Mick,  OS  it  was  about  dcscM^nding,  he  muttered-- 
'  Spare  me,  Miek  Cassidy,  I  've  that  to  tell  you'd  gin 
your  right  hand  to  hear.* 

*' '  Do  n't  mind  him,  Mick,  sure  you  Ml  not  let  it  be 
said  that  iver  an  Oli^  bate  a  Ca.««idy?*  said  a 
servant  of  Ormond's,  who  was  standing  beside  Ihra 
"  *  Tim  Rogan,  I  'm  nearly  dy  in' — touch  me  if  rm 
dare' — sinking  the  stick  of  Tim  flourishing  in  his  hud 
— '  I  tell  you,  I  'm  nearly  dyin'  and  I  've  no  mm 
dread  of  you  nor  your  masther — htxild  me  up,  Mick- 
I  think  I  can  get  as  far  as  the  magistrate -tf,  and  tbm 
I  *ll  tell  you  who  shot  Phil.* 

*'  O'llani  was  supported  to  the  houi^e  of  the  nean«: 
jusliee  i>f  the  pesuce,  where  he  made  his  dcpositioa. 
on  oath,  the  sulMtance  of  which  was  as  follows: 

"  On  the  day  preceding  !Mr.  Ormondes  murder,  at 
had  met  Tim  Kogan  at  a  poteen  house,  where,  afin 
drinking  a  couple  of  nagsrins  of  whiskey.  Tim  kvd 
him  ho  knew  of  a  job  which,  if  nalely  done,  w«li 
put  a  hundred  pounds  into  a  man's  pocket.    Olhst 
swore  secrecy,  and  then  his  comixinion  discloNtl: 
plot  for  taking  the  life  of  Mr.  Ormond.     The  gaidec- 
wall  was  to  lie  scaled,  and  a  ladder  used  for  climbtoc 
fruit  trees  >**as  lo  be  placed  under  one  of  Mr.  Q> 
mond's  elmmber  windows,  which  was  alwa)*s  Ir- 
portly  open,  for  a  circulation  of  air,  in  the  summa 
season ;  his  life  was  to  lie  taken  without  any  extenu. 
marks  of   violence  being  left   on   his  person,  and 
strangling  was  agreed  upon.     Tim  said  he  could  sot 
I  earn  the  money,  as  he  must  N)  away  that  niglitt' 
j  Mr.  Frank,  who  had  planned  it  all,  and  as  he  know 
'  O'llara  had  a  stout  heart,  and  withal  an  old  gnhljvdt 
!  the  man,  he  thought  it  lietter  t«»  tt?ll  him  than  auv  o'-be: 
'      "  The  deed  was  done,  and  he  received  from  R'saD 
!  Jhe  promised  reward.     The  only  man  of  whom  be 
!  was  afraid  was  Phil  Ca.ssidy ;  he  knew  PJiil  had  <K*^n 
him,  and  he  was  still  in  dread  of  boinjr  recognized, 
when  one  morning  he  heard  Cassidy  had  been  f«Mirid 
shot,  and  Kogun  confcs.scd  to  him  that  he  had  done  it. 
tor  that  his  master  said  neither  of  them  were  sale 
while  Phil  was  living. 

''  Here  was  a  startling  disclosure,  sworn  to  bv  a 
man  who  had  not  many  hours  to  live,  and  after  somt 
delay  a  warrant  was  is.sued  for  the  arrest  of  Mr 
Francis  Ormond,  and  his  servant  Timothy  Kogan. 
The  officers  found  only  Tim  at  the  housi*,  who  when 
taken  into  ciistotly,  protested  his  innocence,  and  per- 
sisted in  his  protestations  till  confronted  witli  Ihedv- 
ing  Ollara,  when  his  courage  failed,  and  he  conlessed 
the  whole  diabolical  transaction.  He  said  he  had 
given  his  master  an  account  of  what  passed  at  the 
fair,  but  denied  all  knowledge  of  his  movements. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  Frank  had  posted  to  DuMio, 
on  the  next  morning  dra>\Ti  a  large  sum  which  had 
been  dep(vited  in  the  I^nk  of  Ireland,  and  tlien  dis- 
guising himself,  awaited  the  event.  The  papers  were 
filled  with  details  of  the  atrocious  decil,  and  a  lar'c 
reward  was  oflercd  to  any  one  who  would  deliver 
the  I'ugitivc  up  to  justice.  The  search  was  useless; 
once,  and  but  once,  was  Frank  recognized,  and  tbiit 
was  by  myself.    As  I  descended  the  side  of  a  vessel, 
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on  board  of  which  I  had  just  taken  leave  of  a  friend, 
I  taw  a  man  standing  alone,  leaning  against  a  mast, 
watching  the  boat. which  was  to  convey  me  to  the 
shore ;  there  was  something  about  him,  although  he 
evidently  wore  a  disguise,  which  made  me  look 
again,  when  he  turned  abruptly  from  the  spot — that 
man  was  Frank  Ormond,  and  the  vessel  was  bound 
for  America. 

*'  O'Hara  died  of  his  wounds,  Rogan  was  hung  for 
the  murder  of  Pliil  Cassidy,  Mick  embarked  for  this 
country,  and  when  I  left  home  the  whole  afiair  was 
gradually  fading  from  the  minds  of  the  people.  I 
have  endeavored  to  be  as  brief  as  possible  in  my 
narration  of  these  unliappy  events,  and  I  leave  it 
with  you  to  break  the  matter  to  your  uncle's  family. 
Good  night,  and  God  bless  you." 

Ogilby  retired  to  his  room,  but  not  to  rest.  All 
night  long  be  paced  the  floor ;  his  anxiety  was  for 
Blanche,  he  knew  she  was  devotedly  attached  to  the 
wretched  man  whose  soul  'N^'as  so  darkened  with 
crime,  yet  he  could  not  see  his  pure  and  stainless 
cousin's  destiny  linked  with  that  of  a  cold-blooded 
murderer.  There  was  no  selfishness  mingled  with 
his  feelings,  there  was  no  thought  tiiat  the  sweet  star 
of  his  idolatry  might  yet  be  his  own,  he  could  not 
build  his  bower  of  happiness  on  the  ruin  of  another's 
hope.  No!  Blanche — the  worshiped  of  years — the 
haunter  of  his  boyhood's,  yea,  of  his  manhood's 
visions — was  lost  to  him  forever ;  and  often  during 
that  wretched  night  of  mental  agony  did  the  thought 
cross  his  mind,  that  it  were  better  to  conceal  all,  and 
leave  her  to  her  dream  of  bliss. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Glad  to  behold  the  first  faint  glimmer  of  the  ccnning 
day,  Edward  wandered  from  the  house,  still  uncertain 
as  to  what  course  he  should  pursue.  He  crossed  the 
garden,  passed  through  a  wicket  into  an  adjoining 
wood,  and  walked  on  abstractedly  until  his  attention 
was  arrested  by  the  sound  of  voices  behind  a  stone 
wall  which  separated  his  uncle's  domain  from  the 
public  avenue. 

•'  I  knew  of  old  that  you  were  an  early  riser,  Mr. 
Fortescue,  and  I  huve  watched  your  coming  forth, 
that  I  might  throw  myself  upon  your  mercy,  and  b^ 
that,  in  this  land,  the  remembrance  of  the  past  may 
be  foi^otten.  My  life  i:!>  bound  up  in  that  of  the  fair 
being  whom  you  Inst  evening  found  seated  by  my 
side ;  it  is  for  her  that  I  plead,  not  for  myself.  I  could 
dare  and  defy  you,  but  Blanche  Acheson  must  not  be 
immolated  for  deeds  of  which,  after  all,  there  is  no 
positive  evidence." 

"  There  was  wanting  no  link  in  the  chain  of  cir- 
cumstancial  evidence,  and  the  dying  deposition  of 
the  man  bribed  by  your  servant,  and  the  solemn  con- 
fession of  that  servant  himself,  before  sufilering  the 
penalty  of  the  law  for  another  murder  to  which  you 
were  instrumental,  have  left  no  doubt  that  you  are 
polluted  with  crimes  of  the  blackest  dye.  Chance 
brou^t  me  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Acheson,  and  to  his 
nephew  I  last  night  revealed  your  secret." 

'^To  Edward  Ogilby!  Curse  him— curse  him — 
through  him  has  all  this  been  done — through  him  and 
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through  his  friend  you  found  your  way  here — and 
now  he  thinks  to  win  the  prize  for  which  I  have  so 
long  contended — curse  him— and  curse  you  too,  Gkiy 
Fortescue,  your  babbling  tongue  has  told  its  last  tale," 
and  he  plunged  a  short  dirk  into  the  breast  of  For- 
tescue. 

''  Villain !"  shouted  a  voice,  as  Guy  fell  backward, 
"villain!  your  life  shall  pay  for  this!"  and  Ogilby 
leaped  the  wall — "  base-hearted,  treacherous  villain  !" 
again  he  shouted,  as  he  stood  face  to  face  confronted 
with  Conyngham.  Fearful  was  it  to  behold  these 
two  young  men  as  they  stood,  with  knitted  brows, 
glaring  on  each  other ;  Conyngham  with  the  deadly 
weapon  still  in  his  grasp,  and  Ogilby  with  his  fingers 
clenched  until  the  blood  nearly  oozed  from  his  palms. 

''Aye,  curse  you  again,  Edward  Ogilby,"  said  the 
infuriated  man,  who  had  now  lost  all  self-possession, 
"  curse  you  again,"  and  he  made  a  pass  at  his  adver- 
sary. Ogilby  warded  off  the  blow,  and  succeeded  in 
wrenching  the  weapon  from  his  (oe — they  grappled — 
Conynglmm's  eyes  seemed  starting  from  their  sockets 
— his  nostrib  were  dilated — his  face  was  suddenly 
overspread  with  a  dark  purple  hue — he  staggered — 
reeled— and  fell,  with  the  blood  gushing  from  his 
mouth.  All  this  had  passed  with  the  rapidity  of 
thought,  and  before  any  of  the  inmates  of  Mr.  Ache- 
son's  house  were  yet  abroad.  Edward  hurried  from 
the  spot,  and  found  his  imcle  just  coming  down  the 
stairs ;  beckoning  to  him  to  remain  silent,  he  left  the 
house  and  motioned  him  to  follow ;  then  in  a  rapid 
manner  ran  over  the  events  of  the  morning,  and  the 
disclosures  of  Fortescue  the  preceding  night.  Before 
Mr.  Acheson  had  time  for  question  or  reply  they 
were  at  the  fatal  place.  Fortescue  had  revived,  and 
was  silting  lAining  against  the  wall,  but  Conyngham 
still  lay  insensible,  while  a  man  in  the  garb  of  a  com- 
mon laborer  ^t'as  bonding  over  him,  trying  to  wipe 
away  the  blood  with  which  his  face  and  neck  were 
disfigured. 

"  Good  Heaven,  what  a  sight !  Mr.  Fortescue,  you 
must  be  conveyed  to  the  house  immediately ;  I  trust 
your  wound  is  a  slight  one ;  but  for  this  villain,  who 
has  ruined  forever  the  peace  of  my  gentle  and  inno- 
cent child,  he  must  be  taken  from  hence — my  home 
shall  never  more  be  polluted  by  his  presence." 

"Blanche — mine  own — "  muttered  the  wretched 
man,  as  Mr.  Acheson's  words  restored  him  to  con- 
sciQpsness. 

"  Speak  not  of  Blanche,  Arthur  Conyngham,  take 
not  her  name  in  your  foul  lips;  merciful  has  been  her 
escape ;  I  thank  my  God  she  is  not  your  wedded 
wife,"  said  the  heart-stricken  father,  as  he  turned 
away  to  procure  assistance. 

"Conyng^iam — Conyngham — "  musingly  repeated 
the  man,  who  was  still  leaning  over  him,  "  that  was 
the  name  o£  the  gentleman  Mick  Cassidy  went  to 
meet  by  the  river  side.  He  had  another  name,  too, 
Osborne,  or  Ormond,  or  something  like  that — ^poor 
Mick,  he  had  sad  misgivings  the  night  he  led  me, 
and,  sure  enough,  I  never  saw  him  again." 

Conyngham  groaned  aloud,  and  Ogilby,  who  had 
interchanged  glances  with  Fortescue,  begged  the 
mam  to  desist  from  speaking. 
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Mr.  Achcj^on  soon  returned;  he  had  broken  the 
matter  iis  gently  an  possible  to  his  wife  and  Man', 
and  left  to  ihe  fonner  the  task  of  telling  the  tale  to 
Blanche. 

The  dirk  of  ConjTigham  had  missetl  its  aim,  and 
the  wound  of  Fort<*r*cur,  nltliouch  it  bled  profa««ly, 
-wa*  but  plicrht.  The  wretrlicd  Arthur  luid  broken  a 
blood  vessel !  he  was  plactxl  in  a  carriage,  and,  ac- 
compani<>d  by  O'Neil,  slowly  conveytxl  to  his  Kxlg- 
ings  in  the  city. 

During  tlie  whole  of  that  melancholy  day,  Blanche 
but  awoke  from  one  swoon  to  foil  into  another.  Tc»- 
ward  evening  she  appeared  to  recover,  and  became 
quite  calm ;  she  even  talked  of  indifferent  matters, 
and  once  alluded  to  her  I'other's  intention  that  night 
to  have  a  merry  Ilallowe-en.  Her  piirt'ntft  were  de- 
ccive<l  by  her  manner,  and  thought  that  strength  for 
the  trial  had  Iwen  given  their  darling  child,  but  Ed- 
ward, with  the  quick  and  watchtul  eye  of  love,  de- 
tected somelliing  sad  and  strangely  fearful  under  her 
assumed  composure,  and  with  the  determination  ti) 
watch  her  narrowly,  retired  for  the  night.  It  was 
long  past  midnight  In'fore  the  lijiht  in  lier  room  was 
extinguished,  and  not  until  it  was,  did  her  cousin, 
harassed  and  di«»j>irited,  throw  himself  upon  his  couch. 

Late  the  next  morning  the  snd  family  assembled  in 
the  breaktast-room — Blanc!i«»  was  al>sent. 

"Mary,  love,"  said  Mrs.  Acheson,  "go  and  bring 
ywir  sister  to  us.  My  poor  sullerer!  may  He  who 
temp<*reth  the  wind  to  the  sliorn  lamb  be  with  you  in 
thii*  hour  <»f  trial !" 

"  He  will  he  with  her,  my  dear  aunt.  Oh,  Blanche  I 
my  anircl-consin  !  my  pccric>s  Blanche  I  what  a  harsh 
fate  i"*  thine  in  the  <lawn  and  day-spring  of  thy  love- 
liness!"  and  Edward  C^gilby  Ijent  his  head' a n<l  suf- 
fered th«^  tears  which  could  no  longer  lie  hidden  to 
flow  unrestrainedly.  Mr.  Acheson  could  not  speak, 
he  stood  with  his  nnns  folded,  inwardly  mourning 
over  the  sorrow  which  had  fallen  on  his  hi>use. 

"^^he  is  not  there  I  father!  mother  I  she  is  not 
there  !*'  exclaimed  Mary,  pale  with  terror,  rushing 
into  the  room.  All  were  horror  struck — it  was  too 
true — she  was  g()ne !  Every  place  was  searched, 
but  in  vain,  (""ould  it  Ik*  that  J31anehe,  the  pure,  the 
iroc^l,  e.ai'd  it  l.»«'  that  shi'  had  rushed  unbidden  into 
the  presence  i»f  her  iMaker  ?  Tjjere  were  horrible 
surmisings  as  the  wretched  l'atht?r  exj)!ored  the  river's 
bank,  l(><)kini;  in  vain  I'or  some  token  of  his  l«)st  child. 
It  was  noon,  and  all  st.-arch  had  pr(»vcd  fruitless. 
O'Neil  had  not  returned— whetlurr  Conyngham  were 
livins:  or  not  wa^  unknown  to  them — and  in  this  new 
cause  of  grief  his  existence  was  almost  forgiHten. 

"  She  is  gone — Heaven  onlv  knows  where — I 
thought  last  niuht  that  <-alnmess  of  manner  was  im- 
natural — I  then  learwl  for  her  life,  now  my  sorrow  is 
increased  tenfold.  I  fear  lor  her  reason,"  said  Ogilby, 
as  he  threw  himself  in  a  seat  beside  F»)rtescue. 

"  I  have  thought  of  one  place  where  your  cousin 
mieht  be  found,  but  have  forborne  to  mention  it,  lest 
it  might  prove  only  a  lalst^  hope. 'I 

"  Where  ^  where'  for  Heaven's  sake  tell  me  !  I 
do  not  think  her  dead,  and  yet  I  cannot  imagine 
where  slie  has  cone  t!:.ilcd  herself  " 


"  Was  sho  not  aware  that  Ormond  vai  yederir 
conveyed  to  the  city  ?" 

"  She  wa,«j— but  you  forget — sbfi  left  here  la«t  lip 
—after  miduiglit— -there  was  no  conve>Tuioe— it* 
cold  dark  night  to  ^walk  six  miles — aud  yet  n: 
gentle  natures  as  hcrsi  when  roused,  do  more,  dp 
more,  than  others — it  is  impossible!  still  it  isocrltf 
hope — I  will  instantly  to  town — do  not  tell  my  or' 
of  this  surmise  until  I  have  ascertained  its  ceiiajrr 

In  a  few  moments  Eldward  C^ilby  wa5speediji::<:  ^ 
horseback  to  the  city. 
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auPTER  \Tn. 

It  was  a  cold  raw  morning',  the  day  had  5<aRt) 
dawned,  when  a 'female  wrapped  in  a  lar^clul 
and  wearing  a  deep  straw  l)onnet,  with  a  thick  t;. 
of  green  gauze,  presented  herself  at  the  door  ofu  i 
hotel,  and  asktnl  permission  to  sec  Mr.  CoovBdas 
There  had  been  a  hea\'y  drizzling  rain,  the  [taveoa 
was  wet  and  muddy,  and  the  woman's  ganceC' 
were  saturated  with  moisture.  The  waiter  eyeJ  he 
keenly,  her  voice  was  evidently  disguised,  but  tir 
was  that  in  her  manner  which  kept  the  mant^' 
treating  her  with  rudeness,  and  he  civilly  denidi 
request. 

"  Vou  connot  see  him,  ma'am,  he  has  been  very, 
all  night,  and  the  physicians  have  forbidden  any« 
entering  the  room  but  the  nurse.'* 

"  Very  ill  all  night  I  even  now  perhaps  dyias'.  i* 
the  sake  of  mercy  take  me  to  him  !'* 

"  I  dare  not,  the  di»ctor's  orders  were  positive,  lai 
I  might  lo.<e  my  place  by  being  tof)  obligmg;  toir- 
ever,  as  you  are  cold  and  wet,  you  had  belter  Ti" 
heie  till  the  fire  is  kindled  in  the  hall,  and  then  If 
carry  a  uicssa:ie  up  l"or  you  ;•'  so  saying,  the  manl.!': 
her,  muttering  stiru«;tliing  ab(.>ut  unfortunate  crestiL*?* 
running  after  siek  gentlemen. 

Blanche  was  aN-ne — the  timid,  shrinking  Blenci*?. 
about  whoni  the  arms  of  love  had   ever  beisn  to'cJeo. 
to  "ihield  her  from  the  storm,  as  o!r»se  the  giiard-ac 
leaves  around  the  llower  t>f  the  Celandine,    ^^llt'  wb 
started  at  every  noise,  and  treiiiMod  nt  cverv  shiid'.w. 
had,  in  tin."  d.irk  night.  Avifhout    or   m «hiu,  or  siar«.  t' 
glinuuer  on  her  pathway,  with   the  rain  beatin;:  •■n 
her   fragile   loriu,   traversed    unharmed    six    (irtar;.- 
m\U'<.     Surely  her  mt>ther*s  prayer  hinl  been  nnsw«:r- 
ed,  and  He  who  lenipereth  the   wind   to  llie  sb-.'n: 
I  lamb  had  walked  with  her  in  the  darknos.    Standau 
in  the  hall,  she  looked  anxiously  round  to  see  if  any 
one  wa«»  observing  her,  and  linding  her>elf  still  al"ne. 
she   rapidly  ascended  the   stairs.       She    had   hearil 
Conyngham  mention  the  number  of  his  room  while 
giving  directions  to  a  servant,  and  sure  that  if  oacf 
at  the  door  she  would  gain  adjnittanee,  hurried  through 
the  passage.    A  woman  was  stealint?  softly  out  of  an 
apartment— Blanche  pa-^sed  her — the  door  was  ajar- 
it  was  his— she  passed  the  threshold — there  was  a 
dull,  heavy  tall  on  the  floor— she  hud  tainted.    Tttc 
noise  brought  back  the  nur.se,  who  was  astonished  at 
fmding  the  strange  female  lying  senseless  in  the  sick- 
man's  room.    Untying  the  strings  of  the  bonnet,  aaJ 
putting  aside  the  veil  which  was  still  folded  over  iIh^ 
face,  the  good  woman  gave  uttcranec  to  her  surprise 
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*'  Goodness  me !  ivhat  a  beautiful  creature !  Why 
•he  looks  like  a  wax  doll,  only  she  ha  n't  got  no  color 
in  her  cheeks — donH  be  frightened,  sir,  it's  only  a 
young  woman  what 's  made  a  mistake,  and  got  into 
the  wrong  chamber — ^where  w  my  Sal  Wolatil? — 
she'll  come  to  in  a  minute,  I  reckon — massy  me! 
how  cold  her  hands  keep — if  I  only  had  some  arematic 
Winegar." 

The  back  of  the  nurse  was  turned  to  the  bed  on 
which  Conyngfaam  was  lying ;  rising  noiselessly,  he 
wrapped  his  dressing-gown  about  him,  and  moved 
toward  her;  the  light  from  a  shaded  lamp  fell  on  the 
lace  of  the  person  whose  temples  she  was  chafing; 
still,  cold,  and  fair  as  the  statue  of  Parian  marble 
which  realizes  the  sculptor's  dream  of  ideal  beauty, 
lay  the  unhappy  girl. 

"  Merciful  Heaven !  could  not  this  have  been  spared 
me?  Oh,  Blanche!  Blanche!  she  hears  me  not — 
she  is  dead !" 

*'  Goodness  me,  sir !  you  should  n't  a  got  up ;  what 
if  the  doctor  should  come  in  now — ^why,  I  didn't 
think  you  was  strong  enough  hardly  to  raise  your 
little  finger,  let  alone  to  come  out  here — do  let  me 
help  you  back,  or  set  down  in  the  easy  cheer."  Uer 
words  were  unheeded. 

"  Blanche — Blanche,"  again  groaned  Conyngham, 
as  he  threw  himself  on  the  floor  by  her  side.  Strange 
and  mighty  is  the  power  of  a  voice  beloved !  Through 
the  thickly  gathering  clouds,  and  the  dim  and  av^ul 
unconscioi^ness  of  approaching  dissolution,  it  can 
rouse  the  dull  and  torpid  sense,  and  stay  the  fleeting 
spirit  on  the  confines  of  the  tomb.  The  sufiTcrer 
slowly  raised  the  veined  lids,  gazed  upon  Arthur 
long  and  earnestly,  and  again  relapsed  into  insen- 
sibility. 

''Goodness  me!  I  must  call  the  housekeeper,  I 
can't  stay  here  all  alone  and  she  a  dyin'." 

"  Call  no  one,  woman — Blanche — my  betrothed — 
she  yet  lives !" 

"  I  have  had  another  horrid  dream ! — ^they  told  mc, 
Arthur,  that  you — but  I  did  not  believe  them— I  knew 
it  was  not  so—" 

''Leave  us,  nurse,  let  no  one  enter  the  room,  I 
will  ring  when  I  wish  your  return." 

"  La  massy,  you  'm  too  weak,  sir,  and  the  young 
lady  an't  half  got  over  her  faintin'  spell." 
"  Leave  us — come  not  until  you  hear  the  bell/' 
The  nurse  very  unwillingly  lefl  the  room.  Being 
blessed  with  a  double  portion  of  the  curiosity  attri- 
buted to  her  sex,  and  that  curiosity  being  now  raised 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement,  by  what  she  had 
seen  and  heard,  she  endeavored  to  gratify  it  by  peep- 
ing through  the  key-hole,  and  placing  her  ear  against 
the  door;  foiled,  however,  in  these  laudable  and 
praiseworthy  attempts,  by  the  low  tone  of  the  speak- 
ers, she  made  her  way  to  the  housekeeper's  apartment, 
there  to  indulge  in  conjectures,  wanting  in  little  save 
that  charity  which  tliiiikcth  no  evil. 

The  temporary  delirium  which  had  hitherto  sus- 
tained Blanche  was  fast  passing  away,  and  as  the 
consciousness  of  her  situation  da^^ned  upon  her,  she 
shrunk  from  the  gaze  of  Conjnigham  and  burst  into 
an  agony  of  tears.  He  read  her  thoughts,  and  soothed 


her  with  that  voice  which,  though  harsh  and  im- 
perious to  others,  was  ever  low  and  soft  as  that  of  a 
gentle  woman  when  addressing  her. 

"Bless  you,  mine  own  sweet  love;  I  dared  not 
hope  to  see  you  at  my  side — ^blcss  you,  dearest.  I 
have  been  guilty,  Blanche — shudder  not  thus — your 
purity  was  winning  me  back  to  peace.  I  was  un- 
worthy of  you,  and  now  I  must  lose  you  forever — 
't  is  bitter,  bitter,  and  yet,  with  my  last  gaze  lingering 
on  your  beloved  face,  even  the  bitterness  of  death 
will  be  forgotten." 

"  Speak  not  thus,  Arthur— have  I  not  braved  all  ? 
am  not  I,  your  betrothed  wife,  near  you  ?  and  can  I 
bear  to  see  your  eyes  closed  forever — never  to  look 
in  mine  again — and  your  lips  sealed  with  the  dark 
seal  of  eternal  silence,  never  to  speak  my  name  ? 
Oh,  Grod !  Arthur !  Arthur !  you  cannot  die  ?" 

A  long  and  agonising  silence  succeeded  this  burst 
of  passionate  emotion,  interrupted  only  by  the  low, 
half-stifled  sobs  of  Blanche,  and  the  deep  groans  of 
Conyngham,  as  he  felt  that  words  were  powerless  at 
such  a  time  as  this.  They  were  roused  from  this 
stupor  of  grief  by  a  noise  at  the  door,  and  the  voice 
of  the  nurse  was  heard. 

"  He  told  me  I  must  n't  come  in  till  I  heard  the  bell 
ring,  and  like  as  not  they  'm  both  dead  by  this  time, 
for  he  looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  ghost,  and  the 
young  lady  was  Jk^t  as  white  as  a  sliect  when  I  see'd 
her,  and  he  was  so  contrary  he  would  n't  even  set 
down  on  a  cheer." 

"  You  had  better  open  the  door ;  they  have  not 
heard  us  knocking." 

"  Yes,  I  guess  it  would  be  best.  Mr.  Conyngham, 
here 's  a  gentleman  what 's.  been  waitin'  an  hour  to 
see  you." 

"  Lot  him  come  in ;  nurse,  leave  us,"  said  Conyng- 
ham, feebly,  as  Edward  Ogilby  entered  the  room. 

"  I  have  come  into  your  presence  unahkcd,  Mr. 
Conyngham ;  anxiety  for  my  cousin  has  made  me  an 
intruder,  an  unwelcome  one  at  any  time,  doubly  so 
after  the  events  of  yesterday." 

Arthur  attempted  to  stretch  forth  his  hand ;  sur- 
prised and  moved,  Edward  took  it  and  pressed  it 
kindly  in  his  own. 

Blanche  sat,  or  rather  crouched,  on  a  low  stool  at 
Arthur's  side;  her  fair  hair  hung  in  heavy,  damp 
masses  round  her  face  and  neck.  She  took  no  notice 
of  her  cousin,  her  eyes  never  once  moved  from 
Conyngham's  face ;  ^he  trembled  lest  she  might  lose 
one  glance,  which  might  be  the  last,  at  the  same  time 
that  she  was  inwardly  pei%uading  herself  death  could 
not  cloud  the  lustre  of  those  beloved  eyes. 

"I  am  glad  you  have  come,  Mr.  Ogilby;  until 
yesterday,  the  madness  of  my  jealously  would  not 
let  me  see  the  nobleness  of  your  character.  My  life, 
— the  life  of  a  rival — was  in  your  hands,  and  you 
generously  spared  it,  after  having  been  treated  with 
hatred  and  scorn.  I  am  glad  you  are  here.  To  you 
I  commit  a  treasure,  dear  to  me  as  my  own  soul ; 
although  the  lightest  look  of  Blanche  is  dearer  to 
your  heart  than  to  the  gloating  miser  could  be  the 
ransom  of  an  earl,  yet  I  have  no  fear  that  you  will 
torture  your  cousin  by  seeking  to  win  her  love— an- 
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Other  might,  but  you,  I've  marked  you  well,  and 
know  you  for  the  soul  of  honor." 

While  Conyii^ham  was  speaking,  he  had  been 
gradually  sinking  lower  and  lower  in  his  scat ;  Ogilby 
attempted  to  raise  him.  "  I  cursed  you  once,  may 
God  forgive  me,  and  pour  his  blessing  on  you. 
Blanche,  come  nearer,  let  me  feel  your  breath  upon 
my  cheek — closer,  closer,  love — here  to  my  heart." 
There  was  a  puase  of  a  moment,  during  wliich 
Ck>nyugham  rcmainttd  with  his  eyes  closed,  holding 
Blanche  strained  (o  his  bosom.  Suddenly  a  bright 
flush  sufTused  his  check ;  it  was  instantly  succeeded 
by  a  deadly  pallor ;  he  unclosed  his  eyes,  and  fixed 
them  fondly  on  her  who  in  his  last  extremity  liad  not 
deserted  him ;  his  arms  relaxed  their  hold — another 
look,  a  shriek  from  Blanche,  and  all  was  over ! 

It  was  a  long-time  before  her  cou«in  could  persuade 
her  to  leave  the  l>ody,  and  when  at  last  she  consented, 
it  was  with  the  s>iune  calm,  composed  manner  which 
had  before  startled  liim. 

Leaving  O'Xcil,  who  hud  called  at  the  hotel  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  burial  of 
ihe  deccasetl,  Im  couveytrd  Blanche  to  her  home. 
Briefly  explaining  to  the  family  where  he  hud  found 
her,  and  the  circumstance  of  Conyngham's  death,  he 
begged  them  no  longer  to  be  deceived  by  her  calm- 
ness, but  to  watch  every  movemcn^  for  himself,  he 
must  return  to  O'Xcil  and  reniaip  with  him  until 
after  the  funeral. 

The  slrtinjrcr'>  funeral  I  \Vlio  has  not  at  one  time 
or  other  seen  a  lieur<e,  attended  by  a  solitary  car- 
riage, or  by  a  i'rw  followers,  not  one  of  whom  wore 
any  outward  lukeii  of  nn aiming.  On  it  went, 
through  streets  u!n.i>e  living'  lide  was  not  arrested  by 
its  passinjr — i»ii  it  ^vt!nt,  ;md  the  ijuy  crowd  thoiiirht 
not  of  the  b!a>led  hopes,  the  corroding  care,  the 
craving  for  lunnan  sympathy  which  had  gnawed 
into  the  heart  of  the  lonely  man — (.m  it  went,  and  the 
man  of  basint.'ss.  mentally  summing  up  his  balance 
sheet,  hurrijHl  carelessly  by,  and  the  votaries  of 
fa.shion,  habited  in  the  chjiieesl  products  (>f  the  loom, 
foi^ot  thai  the  pall  and  the  ^h^oud  would  yet  be  their 
only  coveriiiiT — on  it  went,  unheeded  save  by  some 
lone  waylartr  who  was  far  from  his  own  friends, 
and  Jiu*  own  h<>me,  or  who  had  one  dear  as  his  life- 
blood  sojourning  in  distant  lands;  he  would  paiLse 
and  turn  a>ide  to  hide  the  tear,  the  only  one  which 
fell  at  the  stranger's  funeral  I 


(II A  PIER  IX. 

Blanche  faded  daily — there  was  ever  the  same 
calm  mild  look,  the  siune  sweet  tone  of  gentleness, 
but  it  was  hourly  gr<)wing  feeble.  Edward  was  con- 
tinually near  her,  and  if  I'ora  moment  he  lel't  her  side, 
she  became  restless  and  uneasy  until  his  return.  At 
length  a  chantre  eamc  over  her;  she  would  watch 
every  opportunity,  and  endeavor  to  steal  away  un- 
pcrecived.  Her  ecMism  feared  that  she  might  attempt 
returning  to  ilie  city,  with  the  hojHi  of  finding  the 
grave  of  (.'onynjrhanj,  and  his  care  over  her  was  un- 
ceasing, but  at  last  she  contrived  to  elude  even  his 
loving  vigilance. 


The  family  were  again  thrown  into  a  state  dtn 
most  harrowing  anxiety.  Edward  endeavored  lb 
soothe  his  relatives,  but  w^itbout  avail;  the  seuth 
had  continued  for  hours,  vrhcn  Harry  ud  ik 
wretched  Edward  again  set  out,  the  former  tibu 
the  highway,  and  the  latter  »trikiii£^  into  the  wood». 
In  one  of  their  summer  raniblc8,  IVIary  had  pointed 
om  to  him  a  spot  which  had  been  a  favorite  bauntof 
her  sister*s,  and  where  Conyngrluun  and  Blanch  M 
been  in  the  habit  of  sitting  together  for  hours;  totte 
spot  he  now  bent  his  weary  steps.  It  was  ok 
of  those  bright,  warm  days  of  i>uns^hine  which  saK^ 
times  burst  upon  us  at  the  close  of  autumn,  smUioc 
as  if  sunmicr  had  returned  to  take  a  lost  faremfl. 
and  lovingly  look  down  upon  her  old  haunts  vbm 
winter  is  so  s(H)n  to  leave  his  desolating  foot-narb. 

In  a  nook,  sheltered  by  a  projecting  rock,  %si 
hiding  in  its  bosom  a  spot  of  soft  verdure,  dot 
which  oozed  a  small  stream  \vht.>sc  low  trickliap 
fell  dreamily  on  the  ear,  reclined  Blanche  Adxsm. 
A  sunb(;am  rested  on  her  face,  lighting  up  the  sbovt 
brow  with  all  the  glory  of  seraphic  beauty— cbe 
hand  supported  her  head,  the  other,  on  the  slendff 
finger  of  which  gleamed  a  turquoise,  a  gift  frs 
Arthur,  was  pressed  to  her  heart,  and  Edward  m^ 
knew  that  under  it  lay  the  jeweled  likeness  of  bia 
for  whom  her  love  had  been  stronger  than  death.  Uc 
stiK'pcHi  down — she  mtis  cold  a:»  monumental  maiUe. 
He  culled  her  name  in  (ones  of  the  deepest  ageojF- 
she  heeded  not — she  heard  not — ^he  was  oXvot  wiiii 
the  dead !  and,  for  the  first  time,  his  arms  enfolikd 
the  form,  and  his  lips  were  pressed  to  the  chedccf' 
his  long  adored  con>in. 

"I  have  fullilled  my  tru>t,  Arilmr  Conyngfaam;! 
spoke  not  of  my  love  to  thy  betrothed.  1  pained  dH 
the  cars  of  thy  alUaneed  with  my  words  of  pas«i£>&, 
but  the  bride  oi'  death  can  wear  my  kisses  on  her 
cheek,  my  tears  uiM)n  her  brow,  without  a  stain  re- 
Ilccting  on  my  honor.  Blanche  I  Blanche !  would 
to  God  my  life  had  saved  thine  own  !'* 

Raising  the  inannnalc  form,  and  Ix^ring  it  with 
the  ft)n(l  gentleness  with  which  a  guardian  spinl 
bears  a  saint  to  Paradi>e,  Edward  Ogilbv  retraoKxl 
with  solemn  step  his  way  to  the  houj^e.  Ho  was  met 
by  Mrs.  Acheson  and  Mary,  who  were  waitinj;,  in  u 
.slate  bordering  on  distraction,  iJie  return  of  those 
who  had  jxone  to  seek  the  lost. 

"  Mother,  she  has  fainted.  Edward  is  carrving  her 
in  his  arms.*' 

"  My  poor  sufll-rcr  I  may  God  pity  her !  Heaven 
bless  you,  my  dear  nephew,  for  your  kindness  to  mv 
child." 

Edward  spake  not;  Blanche's  head  lay  on  his 
shoulder,  and  his  bloodless  cheek  was  pressed  close 
to  hers.  Mrs.  Acheson  and  Mary  w^ere  awe-struck, 
and  durst  not  question  him.  Tlicy  reached  the  house, 
he  passed  onward  to  his  cousin's  chamber,  and  laid 
the  body  on  a  couch;  not  a  word  had  yet  been 
spt)ken ;  the  mother  and  sister  were  bewildered  with 
terror. 

"Look  at  her,  aunt— look  at  her,  Mar>'— to-day 
she  was  to  have  been  wedded,  and  Arthur  Conyng- 
ham  has  claimed  his  bride !"    It  was  indeed  the  day 
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which  had  been  fixed  upon  for  the  marriage  of 
Blanche,  and  there  was  mourning  and  sorrow  in  the 
hoiifie  which  should  have  echoed  wiUi  the  tones  of 
love  and  joy. 

Ogilby  lef\  the  house,  and  a(\er  wandering  all  day 
returned.  His  appearance  was  haggard  in  the  ex- 
treme. It  seemed  as  if  the  sorrows  of  twenty  years 
had  within  the  last  few  weeks  stricken  his  frame. 
He  sat  most  of  the  night  alone  by  his  cousin's  bier, 
and  it  was  only  through  repeated  persuasions  that  his 
uncle  could  prevail  on  him  to  retire.  The  morning 
found  him  with  a  burning  fever,  delirious,  raving 
incessantly  of  Conyngham  and  Blanche.  At  times 
he  would  fancy  Arthur  dead,  and  his  cousin  about  to 
become  his  bride,  then  ail  the  love  which  had  been 
hidtlenly  preying  on  his  heart  was  poured  forth  in  a 
lavish  profusion  of  the  fondest  and  most  endearing 
epithets.  Again  he  would  see  Conyngham  claiming 
her  hand  at  the  altar,  and  bearing  her  from  his  pre- 
sence, and  then  the  most  frantic  words,  accompanied 
by  groans  which  agonized  the  soul,  fell  ontlic  ears  of 
his  friends. 

The  body  of  Blanche  was  laid  in  its  narrow  home, 
in  the  cold,  damp  earth,  but  Edward  knew  it  not. 
For  two  weeks  his  disorder  bafTled  the  skill  of  the 
physicians.  As  his  reason  slowly  rctiuned,  all  that 
had  occurred  passed  before  him,  and  he  knew  that 
he  should  never  look  upon  his  cousin's  face  again ! 

Supported  by  O'Neil  and  Fortescue,  he  visited  her 
grave,  the  friends  withdrew— sorrow  such  as  his  was 
too  sacred  for  even  the  eye  of  friendship  to  behold. 
Long  and  passionately  did  he  weep,  prostrated  on 
the  earth  that  covered  her  remains.  There  lay  the 
treasure  in  which  his  heart  was  garnered— there  lay 
the  being  whose  image  had  been  with  him  in  the 
mountain  and  the  dell,  in  the  forest  and  by  the  stream 
of  his  native  land— there  lay  the  star  whose  light  was 
to  him  a  gleam  of  Paradise,  quenched  and  lost  in  the 
dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

Oh,  fearful  are  those  conflicts  of  the  soul ! — fearful 
is  it  to  see  the  strong  man  bowed  to  the  feebleness  of 
infancy !  Well  has  it  been  said  by  a  gifted  one,  '*  If 
there  is  an  all-ab«orbing  pa.ssion  in  the  human  soul, 
it  is  love !"  lie  who  in  the  strife  with  men  is  brave, 
bold,  and  unyielding,  will  thrill  and  tremble  at  the 
look  of  a  weak  girl— haughty  though  he  be,  stem  and 
imperious,  one  gentle  smile  will  bend  him  to  her 
will.  And  woman !  the  world  hath  many  a  record 
of  her  deep  devotedness;  and  could  the  veil  with 
which  the  sensitive  and  shrinking  so  closely  shroud 
themselves  from  common  gaze,  be  drawn  aside,  the 
world  would  read  ten  thousand  records  of  her  fond 
and  patient  endurance. 

CHAPTER  X. 

"  The  vessel  sails  to-morrow,  my  dear  uncle,  in 
which  Fortescue  and  myself  return  to  our  native 
land;  the  remembrance  of  your  kindness  will  go 
with  us,  and  I  know  that  your  prayers  will  ascend 
for  your  sister's  orphan  child." 

"  God  bless  me,  Ned,  why  do  you  leave  us  ? — stay, 
my  dear  boy,  and  be  to  me  a  son  in  my  old  age. 


Never  was  sister  more  devotedly  loved  by  a  brother 
than  your  mother  was  by  me.  My  poor  Blanche ! 
what  a  fond,  warm-hearted  letter  we  received  from 
her  when  she  heard  that  my  baby-girl  was  to  be 
called  by  her  name,  and  now — they  are  both  gone ! — 
my  sister  and  my  child !" 

"  Let  me  plead  with  Mr.  Acheson  that  you  will 
not  leave  us,  my  dear  nephew.  You  have  been  with 
us  in  those  hours  which  knit  hearts  most  firmly  to- 
gether— in  our  hours  of  sorrow  and  bereavement — 
you  were  the  untiring  watcher  over  our  beloved 
child.  Stay  with  us,  Edward,  and  through  the  yean 
in  which  Ood  is  pleased  to  spare  us  to  each  other, 
we  will  strive  to  pay  you  back  some  part  of  our 
debt  of  love." 

**  Will  you  not  stay  with  us,  cousin  ?"  said  Mary, 
throwing  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and  loojcing  With 
tearful  eyes  in  his  face.  O'Neil  stood  by,  but  there 
vraa  no  jealousy  in  his  heart  now,  and  he  joined  his 
pleadings  with  the  rest. 

''  My  dearest  friends,  it  pains  me  to  the  soul  to  re- 
fuse your  request,  but  it  may  not  be — this  is  no  longer 
a  land  for  me  to  dwell  in — Ilarr)'  will  remain  with 
you,  but,  for  me,  I  must  away." 

That  night  Edward  and  O'Neil  sat  together  until 
near  morning,  talking  over  the  events  of  their  past 
life,  and  of  Harry's  hopes  and  anticipations  for  the 
future. 

*^  I  am  thankful,  my  dear  friend,  that  your  day  is 
still  unclouded.  In  Mary  Acheson  you  will  possess 
a  sunny  treasure  of  all  womanly  virtue.  Ilcr  dispo- 
sition is  like  your  own,  ever  ready  to  look  on  the 
bright  side  of  the  picture,  yet  tremblingly  alive  to  the 
griefs  and- sorrows  of  her  friends.  You  know  I  am 
not  an  advocate  for  the  opinions  of  those  who  con- 
tend that  opposite  tastes  and  tempers  harmonize  best 
in  wedded  life.  To  have  a  man  whose  heart  is  all 
sunshine,  whose  soul  is  all  love,  whose  mind  has 
been  long  familiar  with  the  treasures  of  learning  and 
of  art,  and  whose  taste  has  become  fastidiously  re- 
fined, united  to  a  cold-hearted,  frivolous,  fashionable 
woman,  who  cares  for  none  of  these  things,  think 
you  there  can  be  happiness  there  ? 

"  Or,  to  have  a  woman,  a  gentle,  holy,  and  im- 
aginative woman,  whose  heart  is  filled  with  the 
poetry  of  life,  and  who  has  reveled  in  the  burning 
pages  of  the  lords  of  song — a  woman  who  would 
bring  the  stores  o(  a  cultivated  intellect  to  make 
happy  her  husband's  home,  and  shed  a  beauty  round 
the  common  things  of  cvery-day  existence — to  have 
such  a  being  wedded  to  one  who  found  his  pleasure 
in  the  midnight  crowd,  and  from  whom  the  sweet 
thoughts  ever  ready  to  gush  from  her  lips  must  be 
hidden,  lest  they  meet  a  sarcasm  or  a  sneer,  think 
you  there  could  be  happiness  there  ? 

**  No,  Edward ;  what  is  quaintly  told  by  good  old 
Izaak  Walton  of  the  sainted  Geoi^  Herbert  and  his 
wife, '  that  there  never  was  any  opposition  betwixt 
them,  unless  it  were  a  contest  which  should  most  in- 
cline to  a  compliance  with  the  otlier's  desires,'  has 
ever  been  before  me  in  my  dreams  of  wedded  life. 
You  know  Mary,  and  you  know  that  my  dreams  are 
about  to  be  realized." 
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"  I  know  it,  and  thank  Heaven  for  it,  Harry ;  and 
now  I  have  one  request — yon  will  not  think  it  weak- 
ness— when  the  pleasant  spring-time  comes,  look  for 
die  fintt  violet  and  plant  it  on  Blanche*s  grave — it 
was  her  favorite  llower,  and  it  is  mine,  too,  Harry — 
and  when  you  write  me,  pluck  some  of  the  hallowed 
blossoms  and  si^nd  them  over  the  sea  to  our  distant 
land.  I  will  never  see  you  more,  Harry— of  this  I 
am  confident,  but  the  days  we  have  passed  together 
will  linger  pleasantly  in  my  memory,  and  my  thoughts 
will  often  wander  to  your  home.  God  bless  you, 
Harry,  I  will  not  see  any  of  the  family  again.  For- 
tescue  and  I  have  arranged  to  leave  at  day-break." 

There  cniuc  one  letter  from  Edward,  thanking 
Harr>' fur  hi"*  gill  of  (lowers — another,  stating  that 
Fortescue  and  ho  had  gone  abroad — the  third  was 
from  his  f/iend — £d>^*ard  was  no  more ! 

Late  in  October  they  reached  Pisa,  intending  to 
pass  the  winter.  As  the  lost  of  the  month  drew 
nigh,  Fortescue  endeavored  to  engage  Edward's  atten- 
tion, that  if  possible  the  time  might  pass  unnoticed, 
but  memory's  note-book  held  too  faithful  a  record 
of  the  past.  On  the  night  of  the  30th  he  repeatedly 
drew  out  his  wutch,  as  if  anxious  for  some  (uirticular 
hour  to  arrive.  At  last  he  exclaimed,  "  This  is  the 
hour — the  hour  on  which  Blanche  bade  us  good- 
night twelve  months  ago— it  was  her  pleasant,  sweet 
*  good-night — leave  me  Guy — I  know  that  you  will 
bear  a  little  longer  with  my  weakness — to-morrow 
night  is  Hallowe'en — you  shall  stay  with  me  then, 
Guy — leave  mo  now,  1  entreat  you.'  " 

The  next  day  Ogilby  wiis  conlined  to  his  room  ;  as 
night  came  on  he  grew  restless  and  feverish,  raving 
incessniitly  about  Blanche. 

''  Ir^he  has  not  vol  extinguished  her  light — I  'U 
watch  her  closely — why  did  she  love  Arthur  Conyng- 
ham  ? — ha,  her  room  is  dark — (juite  dark.  God 
watch  over  you  until  the  morrow,  swccl  one." 

As  in  a  dream  words  and  deeds  long  past  will 
array  themselves  vividly  l»efore  the  mind  of  the 


sleeper,  to  in  the  rtviogs  of  E^wanTs  deliriiB 
was  again  enacting  the  -watcher  over  his  tarn 
again  repeating  words  'Vi'hich  had  been  uttered. 

Toward  midnight  he  turned  to  Fortescue,  iidii 
calm,  rational  tone  asked  the  hour. 

"  It  is  pest  eleven ;  try  and  compoee  yooneSf 
sleep." 

"  I  shall  soon  sleep,**  said  the  invalid,  with  t  a 

smile.    "  Blanche  lias  long  been  sleeping,  iid  t 

world   has  been  dark  to  me   since  her  dear  ei 

were  closed.    You  see  this,"  said  he,  feebly,  tkrn 

a  small  parcel  which  was  fastened  to  a  black  rb 

worn  about  his  neck ;  "  let  them  not  take  it  fron  i 

,  when  I'm  dead,  Guy,  but  lay  it  on  my  heart— it « 

\  tains  the  withered  violets  from  the  grave  of  Blue 

I  — my  cousin ! — my  cousin  !*'      His  head  fdl  \»A 

'  Fortescue  bent  over  him — ^the  lips  were  yet  man 

'  ing,    "Blanche!    Blanche!**      All    was   stiU;  il 

noble,  loving  heart  at  last  was  broken ;  and  ades 

,  shaft  of  white  marble,  in  the  Knglish  bur},-ing-em 

at   Pisa,   covers   all   that  vfua    mortal  of  Ed* 

Ogilby. 

"  It  is  now  two  years  since  Blanche's  death;  i 

',  I  not  claim  your  promise  ?**  said  O'Xeil,  as  beai 

Mary  Acheson,  who  was  half  abe»tnictodly  tm 

over  some  fine  engravings  he   had    that  moo 

brought  from  town. 

Sorrow  had  subducxl  the  exuberance  of  3li 
spirits,  and  lent  a  new  grace  to  her  beauty,  u 
shade  of  thoiightfulncss  had  settled  on  the  bright  t 
of  Uarr}',  giving  a  more  manly  tone  to  his  handsf 
features. 

"  May  I  not  claim  your  promise  ? — ^ipeak.  K 
say  that  I  may.  Your  heart  is  mine,  Mary,  why 
longer  keep  your  hand  fri)m  me  ?" 

It  was  not  kept,  and  the  next  week  saw  H 
O'Xeil  thr  happie!«t  of  mortals,  as  lie  kissed  frrun 
cheek  of  his  bride  tears  which  w*ere  fall  in"-  at  tht 
membrancc  of  her  sister's  early  doom. 
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TuiiouGii  B-.il)yl()nia's  palace  halls 

"  Rang  ijioundA  of  merriinenl  by  night." 
Ajid,  pendant  from  tlio  lofty  wnlis, 

Unnmnberod  Ininptj  dispensed  their  light 
O'er  purple  hangings  rich  and  rare. 

O'er  gorgeous  robes  ujid  jeweled  swords ; 
Forgathered  at  the  banquet  there, 

Were  Clialdea's  king,  and  Chaldca's  lords. 

Eneireled  by  a  thonsand  peers, 

Belshazzar  sat  in  regal  slate ; 
Ijoud  r(<s»'  the  Sdug,  and  loud  the  cheer.", 

Fnnn  h««artH  with  wine  and  mirih  elate  ; 
And  gentle  woman,  loo,  was  there, 
Proud  courtly  dames  and  tnaidens  fair. 


Tlie  gay,  the  gifted  and  ihc  y«ning. 
With  fairj'  form  and  flai$hing  oye, 

And  curls  that  o'er  their  bright  chet^ks  hun-^ 
Like  clouds  around  the  orient  sky. 

The  nighl  grew  late,  and  dull  the  song, 

And  dim  the  eye  of  l»eauTy  waned 
When  rising  mid  that  courtly  throng 

The  monarch  every  eye  enchained, 
As  holding  high  al>ove  his  head 
A  golden  goblet,  thus  he  said — 
"  Drink  to  the  haughty  Jews  who  pine 

Beneath  the  Uabyhaiian  rod ; 
Fill  high  your  l)owls  with  8i>arkling  \rine 

These  bowls  once  sacred  to  their  Gtxl.'' 
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He  said — and  his  blasphemous  lips 

Had  parted  for  th*  unhallowed  draught ; 
But  ha !  the  golden  chalice  slips 

Unheeded,  ere  the  wine  is  quaffed ; 
Spreads  o'er  his  face  the  hue  of  death ; 
Ck>me8  fast  nnd  tremulous  his  breath, 
And  sinking  speechless  to  his  seat 
His  trembling  knees  together  beat. 

In  doubt  and  fear,  the  startled  lords 
Lay  their  swart  hands  upon  their  swords, 
And  list  to  hear  the  trumpet  speak ; 
What  else  could  blanch  their  liege's  cheek  ? 
In  vain  they  hark  for  battle  shout, 
For  all  is  calm  and  still  without, 
Where  gently  falls  the  nv>oii*s  pale  l)eam 
Upon  Euphrates'  silver  stream. 

Meanwhile  I)oUliazzar*s  eyes  were  bent 

Fixedly  upon  the  palace  wall, 
And  following  them,  all  giizod  intent, 

And  terror  came  alike  o'er  nil ; 
For  there  a  mystic  hand  appears 

Tracing  strange  loltcrA  'neutb  the  lights ; 
Well  may  it  wuke  their  guilty  fears ; 

It  is  no  human  hand  that  writes. 

The  wise  men  r»f  the  realm  were  sought, 

l$tar-gazing  Magi  of  the  FmaI  ; 
Chaldeans  with  hidden  knowledge  fraught ; 

Soothsayer,  astroli^er  nnd  priest: 
Obedient  to  the  royul  cull, 
The  gray-haired  sages  thronged  the  hall, 
And  lengthened  rolls  of  parchment  bore. 
Covered  with  hieroglyphic  lore. 
They  pondered  long — eager  to  gain 

The  oflered  prize  of  rank  and  gfild ; 
Tlien  owned  their  vaunte<I  learning  vain 

Its  secret  meaning  to  unfold. 

And  while,  with  mingled  scorn  nnd  ire. 
The  onxious  monarch  giizcd  on  them. 
Thus  s))ake  the  queen — "  Oh,  royal  sire  I 

There  dwells,  obscure,  within  thy  realm 
A  man  of  learning  most  profound 
All  secret  portents  to  cxp«7nnd. 
Who  by  the  living  God  is  taught" — 
The  word  was  given,  and  lie  was  brought ; 
A  youug  slight  man,  nnd  sto<x1  beside 
Tlie  gray-l)c;iTds  in  their  humbled  pride. 
No  lettered  scroll  the  pri>phet  bore. 
No  richly  wrought  uppnrel  wore. 
With  mien  that  spoke  n  spirit  meek. 
With  gentle  eye  and  pallid  cheek. 
And  folded  arms  up<.)n  his  bre^ist. 
He  listened  to  the  king's  behest. 

The  sovereign  soon  the  silence  broke. 

Briefly  and  hurriedly  he  spoke  : 

"  Art  thou  that  Darnel,  who,  thoy  tell. 

In  hidden  learning  dost  excel. 

Of  Judah's  tril)o,  in  Jewry  born, 

The  race  our  people  hold  in  scorn  ? 

Art  thou  that  Dajdel  ?    Fame  has  errefl. 

Or  with  strange  wisdom  thou  art  blest ; 
Much  of  thy  learning  we  have  heard, 

And  now  w^ould  put  it  to  a  test. 
Where  all  our  sages  naught  avail. 

And  all  our  learn'd  Chaldeans  fail. 


Look  thou  upon  yon  fearful  line. 
Its  import  tell — no  matter  what — 

And  wealth  and  princely  rank  are  thine ; 
'T  is  our  decrep — which  alters  not." 

The  prophet  raised  his  gentle  eye, 

Now  beaming  with  unearthly  light. 
And  'neath  its  gaze,  he  knew  not  why, 

Belshazzar  trembled  with  affright. 
Fearless  and  firm  as  he  should  be 

Who  brings  Heaven's  mandates  unto  man, 
With  voice  melodious,  rich  and  {recj 

And  fitting  gesture,  he  began : 
"Keep  thou  thy  gorgeous  gifts,"  he  said. 

*'  Thy  honors  let  another  hold  ; 
I  barter  not  my  lore  for  bread, 

Nor  sell  the  gift  of  God  (ot  gold; 
Yet  will  I  read  each  mystic  word, 

And  tell  its  meaning,  if  thou  wilt. 
When  first  thy  listening  ears  have  heard, 

Oh  king !  the  history  of  thy  guilt. 

Thy  ro)'nl  sire  received  from  God 

A  mighty  throne  and  lioundlcss  sway : 
Where'er  his  countless  armies  trod 

The  nations  of  the  earth  gave  way. 
To  him  were  tribute  treasures  sent ; 
Before  him  kings  in  suppliancc  bent. 
Because  to  him  on  earth  was  given 
The  delegated  power  of  Heaven. 
But  when  his  heart  was  swollen  with  pride, 

And  claimed  his  glory  as  his  own, 
His  G(kI,  dishonored  and  defied. 

Deposed  him  from  his  kingly  throne  ; 
Exchanged  his  palace  for  a  den, 

Its  ceiling  for  the  open  sky. 
Until  he  learned  that  mortal  men 

Arc  govenied  by  ihc  Ii<.»rd  Most  High, 
Before  whose  |K>wcr,  nor  king  nor  crown 
Arc  weightier  than  the  thistle-down. 

And  since,  though  warned,  thou  dar'st  to  tread 

The  p:ith  thy  haughty  father  trod, 
Impends  above  thy  trembling  head 

The  wrath  of  a  long-sufferijig  God. 
Not  only,  like  thy  sire,  hast  ibtiu 
Refused  before  His  shrine  to  Intw, 
But,  from  thy  Heaven-supported  throne 

Descending,  thou  hast  dared  to  kneel 
To  g^Kls  of  wood,  and  brass,  and  stone, 

Which  neither  see,  nor  hear,  nor  feel. 
Tliis  hast  thou  done,  oh  king  !  and  more ; 

The  vessels  from  His  holy  shrine 
Are  hither  brought,  for  thee  to  pour 

I^ibations  to  these  gods  of  thine ! 
Fbr  this  has  slumbering  Justice  woke  ; 
Fbr  this  impends  the  threatened  stroke. 
Now  listen,  while  with  skill  not  mine, 
1  read  to  thcc  the  mystic  line : 
Thy  reign  has  reached  its  utmost  bound ; 
Thyself  art  weighed  and  wanting  found ; 
Thy  kingdom  from  thy  hand  is  riven 
And  to  the  Medes  and  Persians  given." 

They  heard  the  Median  army's  tread 
Long  ere  that  festal  night  had  waned. 

Morn  saw  Belshazzar  with  the  dead. 
And  o'er  his  realm  Darius  reigned. 
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In*  the  mean  timr,  Madame  i]o.  Blenheim  and  the 
count  ronvrr.-ed  e5t'.:erly  t<>t:eih»'r.  Still  Marcarct 
listened,  and  drank  in  every  word. 

"  \Vc  ^llaIl  have  him  t<i  niirht.''  «aid  the  count,  riib- 
bini?his  liand'i,  with  a  mi>er;ib!e  airortati«)n  i)l*  cheer- 
fulness, ''aN  sure  as  I  am  the  Cwunt  of  <  M>l)Iinhenn.'' 

"Then  we  shall  iwvit  have  him  at  all,"  said  the 
lady,  *'  for  you  are  no  more  the  Count  of  Goblinheim 
than  I  am.'* 

"Woman,  what  mean  yi»u?"  askod  the  count, 
fiercely. 

"I  mean  lhi>,"  said  the  lady,  "that  the  Count  of 
Goblinheim  i**  your  nei)hevv.  Count  \V(»lf;jantr  Ulric, 
commonly  called  \V«iir;r.in^'  Kloiz,  and  e<.»mmiMily 
supposed  the  s<)n  of  Amuuann  KU»lz  t»f  JJamberg.*' 

"  T  is  faUe— by  all  the—"' 

"Now  do  n't  make  a  fu'*"*,  please  don't,"  said  the 
lady,  soiitliiiiirly :  "the  fact  i"<,  (Miunt,  I  am — would 
you  believe  it  ? — forty  years  i»M." 

''1  don't  rjire  if  you  ;:rf  live  htnidied  and  forty, 
which  w«.)iild  bo  nejuer  l!i'*  iiunk,  I  believe.  What 
has  your  uvv  l'oI  in  do  wiili  it  '." 

"  Every  ihmir,"  »i.i;«l  -Madiime  dr  P).  '"But  don't 
bfi  auirry  with  me.  1  w.i>  a  vi':\  pretty  woukui  at 
the  iK'jinniiii:  <if  lli«*  ia^t  (■••iiJnry.  I  \va>  tiie  reiL'n- 
in;;  belU?  m  tin*  rei;ju  of  ih«'  I;i<t  euiixTor  but  <»ne.'' 

"  We!!.  nuKhime,"  ?-;t'd  the  count,  impatiently. 

''  \Vc!I,  ^ir.  I  p<w«e^«.ed  the  I'atal  tritt  of  iKMUty.  I 
\va«i  triiiniphant.  My  cimitm?  wa.««  one  continued, 
pro!onL'e<l  ovation.  Tln'n*  wii-^  not  a  noble  in  the 
land  who  wjis  not  pn-uil  to  Ik*  my  slave — aye,  sir. 
royalty  kfiell  at  my  I'eet,  und  acknowledged  it>elf 
my  va>s;il. 

"  Jjut  years  ilew  on,  the  hours  had  wine:««,  tlioiiijh  I 
heard  not  their  Iltilter,  they  Ilew  by  >o  soltly,  and  1)0- 
fore  I  was  awart;  of  it,  I  wa: — I  blush  to  say  it — 
forty.  -My  slaves  beu'au  to  talk  <^f  emancipation,  a 
great  many  ma  lie  llieir  escape — to  be  bri(;f,  I  sought 
an  interview  with  the  JVinee  <.»f  Darkness,  the  only 
nobleman  who  hafl  ever  renistetl  my  conunand. 
Unable  tt)  extort  from  him  the  boon  of  perpetual 
beauty  an<l  youth,  as  due  to  my  position  in  society, 
without  any  e<indilioii  or  reeomjxMise,  I  sul)scribed 
to  his  term><.  lie  irave  me  a  siii;z-Ie  box  of  the  po- 
made of  paradise,  j)roiui>ii!L'  to  reiu.'W  the  present 
every  ten  years,  until  tin*  i:rave  of  I'lric  XXV  (who 
he  was  I  then  neither  knew  nor  eared.)  wa.s  dis- 
eoveretl — stipulatinL'  that  the  periiKl  should  not,  at 
any  rate,  Ix;  >horter  than  a  century  and  a  half.  In 
return,  I  ext;eule<l  >ome  |x'dantic  in>trument  or  other, 
by  virtue  of  which,  as  he  told  me,  I  made  him  re- 


siduary legatee  of  my  incorporeal    hereditxiur- 
after  my  death,  unle>.*»  I  should  be  able  to  prvTiiF  1 
him  with  a  .«iul»titutc.      Nov*-,  however,  coido  'i  ' 
cream  of  my  story,  »o  far  U!9   yoii  are  ivncfflK 
'T  is  needle>s  for  me  to  tt»ll  you  ho\r  and  wkK-  ^. 
Arst  made  acquaintani-e  with  that  ver}' gentlenuc-t  ■ 
person,  the  Chevalier  dc  Sataniski;  I  nerer  fc^ 
exactly  who  he  was,  but  he  seemed  a  sort  ol'aa 
or  factcir,  or  poul-broker    to   the   potentate  bci? 
alluded  to.    He  sugi^e^ited   ti>   me  a  little  pbc ' 
which  he  thought  I  mitrlit  procure  a  f&ubslitutc-  ' 
fact  was.  lie  was  smitten  by  my  charms." 

Here  Margaret  glanced  ut  tlie  chevalier,  sk  • 
the  hirid  glare  of  the  fire,  ^he  distinctly  saw  lie  2 
fernal  grin  spread   itself   far    and   wide   up*  - 
featun?"*.    lie  evidently  heard  every  word  of  lbfrr> 
versiition. 

"lie  was  smitten  by  my  chunns,'*  continiiJ* 
lady.  "  and  violently  ojxuiscHi   my  cause,    ilveii 
the  (H»uumMie<Mneul  of  the   war   f»>r  the  siKCr*  - 
Vcu  recollect  that  yotir   el<h?r   brother,  Kud-vpa  '^-' 
wa<  charactenzf^l  by  i;r<*ai   military  anior.  ibMat- 
coiiuuand  of  a  reirimen!.  and   ffll    fitrblini:  hn:'.'*'-- 
the  hend  of  it  Iwlore  iht?  ( Juti*-*  t»r  IVa^zuc.    lu  '■' 
mean  time,  you,  rather  distinjjiiiji|n.d  bv  a  ti.'eal :.; 
repoM!  than  tor  ac'ion,  obtained  tlic  family  b'ai> 
and  e>tate>,  as  heir  ti>  y<^ur  brother.*' 

"  Wei',  luadiuiie,  and  why  not  ?     Is  not  tha:.<r.i" 
aecordin.:  to  the  iuijvrial   laws  i»f  descent — av«-  -v. 
aecoidinL'   to  the    pandects    of    Justinian,  into  li- 
barpiin  '" 

"  1  know  nothing  about  the  pandcot.sof  JustiQ-.i.". 
was  the  rej)ly,  '•  but  I  know  this,  that  a  st^n  «ie«rs  | 
betore  a  brother,  and   that    in   this  ou.se  thert  xrzs :  \ 
son.     Yi»ur  brother  ha])iH.*ned   to   be    married  tirrt 
days  U'lort?   he  h.'ft  home  to  take  command  ci  I? 
regiment.     I  was  prcs<'nt  and  was  a  witness  l«» '^^ 
marriage,  and  the  j>rie.st  who  solemnized  the  uci' -3 
is  still  living  an<l  ready  to  testify  to  the  fact.    Yl-"- 
know  very  well  that  your  father,  the  old  c<»unt,  wu«^- 
never  hear  of  your  brother's  iniiting  himself  to 'it 
low  born  but  very  beautiful  ^jrirl  of  -whom  he  was*- 
much  enamored.    For  this  reason  the  marriage  v* 
kept  secret,  and  his  wife  lived  under  a  feigned  nam? 
at  the  house  of  Amtmann  Klotz,  in  Bergt^nheim.    0: 
tlie  very  day  on  which  the  fatal  nev^-s  of  vour  br-.- 
ther's  death  was  received,  his  wife  gave  birth  to  i 
son — that  son  is  still  living,  and  you  have  seen  hjn* 

"  Where  ?— who  is  be  ?''  shouted  the  count. 

"  Wolfgang  Klotz,  the  law  student,  who  is  in  love 
with  your  adopted  daughter.    Thei« !    I  sup]K»e  yo« 
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thought  nobody  but  yourself  knew  that  she  wbb  your 
adopted  daughter." 

"  But  if  this  Wolfgang  Klotz  be  my  brother's  son, 
bow  happens  it  that  he  has  never  proclaimed  himself 
and  disputed  my  possession  ?" 

"  He  never  knew  a  word  about  it,  and  is  still  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  the  whole  subject.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  Chevalier  de  Satuniski  and  I  so  imposed  upon 
the  honest  credulity  of  the  worthy  Amtmann  and  his 
wife,  that  they  consented  to  bring  up  the  infant  as 
their  own.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  marriage  of 
the  lady,  (who,  by  the  way,  died  in  childbirth,)  and  it 
was  easy  for  us,  or  rather  the  artful  chevalier,  to  per- 
suade them  that  the  child  was  merely  the  illegitimate 
offspring  of  a  younsrer,  unmarried  brother  of  the 
actual  Count  von  Goblinheim,  yourself— hinting, 
moreover,  ut  a  dark  tale  of  incestuous  connection  and 
murder,  which  scared  the  old  couple  almost  out  of 
their  wits,  sealed  their  mouths  forever  afterward,  and 
which,  as  I  need  hardly  add,  was  false  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  They  brought  the  child  up  as  their  own, 
being  then  childless,  and,  persuaded  that  a  real  know- 
ledge <»f  his  origin  would  only  be  the  source  of 
boundless  agony  and  inhume  to  him,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  could  l>e  productive  of  no  advantage  to  him, 
in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  they  >>crupulously  con- 
cealed from  him  the  whole  story ;  ^:o  that  at  this  mo- 
ment he  has  not  the  smallest  suspicion  that  he  is  any 
thing  else  but  Wolfgang  Klotz,  son  of  the  Amtmann. 
Thus  the  whole  story  was  known  in  all  its  details  to 
but  two  persons,  Mr.  De  Sataniski  and  myself,  for 
the  Airilinann  and  his  wite  were  privy  but  to  a  part, 
and  deceived  with  regard  to  the  most  important  facts. 
This  accounts  for  the  profound  bccrecy  in  which  the 
whole  alldir  has  been  shrouded.  As  for  the  rest,  there 
is  no  need  of  my  informing  you  how  and  upon  what 
terms  you  obtained  liberty  of  the  Amtmann  and  his 
wife,  to  whom  a  child  was  l>oru  five  ye(u*s  afterward, 
to  adojM  the  little  Mai-garet,  on  condition  of  making 
her  the  heiress  of  your  childless,  and,  as  you  feared, 
nearly  extinct  hou-»e.  'Tis  sullicicnt  that  nothing  is 
hidden  from  me,  that  every  step  in  this  history  can  be 
supported  by  the  luo.st  ample  evidence,  and  now  my 
tale  is  told." 

'•And  what  do  you  propose?"  asked  the  count. 
"  What  is  the  object  «)f  this  mcctiuL'  ?" 

"  Simply  this,"  was  the  reply.  "  Th'.»  young  Wolf- 
gang i.s'  expected  here  to-night.  Mr.  De  Satan iski 
considers  liiintelf  already  to  have  acciiiired  a  strong 
hold  upon  him.  Ilis  ruling  passions  are  ambition  and 
love  for  your  a(l«.>pled  duughier  Margaiet.  ^leet  him 
here  to  night  just  before  hi.s  appointment  with  the 
chevalier,  which  is  at  one,  and  promise  him  your 
daughter  ui>on  certain  conditions  impossible  for  him 
to  fuUiU  except  through  Mr.  De  Sataniski's  agency." 

"  My  dear  madame,  I  have  already  done  so.  'T  is 
not  six  hours  since  I  promised  him  most  solemnly 
(as  a  taunt,  to  be  sure,  but  then  that  alters  nothing,) 
that  lie  should  marry  my  daughter  the  moment  he  had 
a  t'o/i  to  his  name;  adding  that  I  was  pleased  with 
his  person  and  character,  and  had  no  wish  at  heart 
but  the  happiness  of  my  daughter,  but  that  the  idea 
of  uniting  her  to  a  person  named  Klotz  was  too  ex- 
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cruciating  to  a  father's  heart,  and  that  it  was  wholly 
out  of  the  question.  This  was  all  said  ironically,  in 
fact,  for  I  detest  the  young  puppy.  You  know  what 
a  master  of  irony  I  am ;  't  is  remarkable  how  people 
quail  under  that  little  j>  ne  sais  qttoi  I  have  about  my 
style  of  conversation — ^that  sarcastic,  withering  sort 
of— you  comprehend  me.  Well,  the  young  puppy, 
instead  of  being  withered  by  my  sarcasm,  insisted, 
like  a  low  person,  as  he  is,  upon  taking  me  at  my 
word,  and,  would  you  believe  it,  compelled  me,  by 
means  of  threats,  to  sign  a  bond  to  the  effect  that  he 
should  marry  my  daughter  whenever  he  should  have 
a  von  to  his  name.  I  thought  it  all  a  farce,  but  now 
you  say  the  young  puppy  is  the  Count  de  Groblinheim. 
Well,  do  you  know,  I  alwaj's  thought  there  must  be 
some  reason  for  the  unaccountable  antipathy  I  have 
alwaj's  felt  for  him.  Neither  am  I  very  much  sur- 
prised at  your  revelation,  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  now 
that  we  are  between  ourselves,  I  always  suspected 
that  my  brother  was  married  to  that  low  person, 
Miss — Thinginnmy,  before  he  joined  the  army ;  and, 
moreover,  I  always  suspected  you  of  having  a  hand 
in  it.  The  chevalier,  too,  made  me  some  singular 
revelations  last  night,  so  that  I  am  nerved  to  any  un- 
dertaking. I  feel  convinced  that  the  formncs  of  the 
house  of  Goblinheim  are  all  dependant  upon  the  issue 
of  this  night*s  adventures.  There  is  a  legend  in  the 
family  that  when  the  crusader's  grave  i»  found,  all 
tlie  mysteries  of  the  hoa*<e  are  to  be  disclosed,  and 
the  chc\'ulier  assures  me  that  there  are  indications  of 
such  a  discovery  already.  But  do  tell  me,  how  came 
you  to  give  such  an  immense  price  as  you  state  for 
that  jiomadc  you  were  talking  of?" 

"  My  dear  count,  I  consider  it  exceedingly  cheap 
at  double  the  price.  No  one  would  believe  me  to  be 
(>ne  hundred  and  forty  years  (if  age,  if  I  swore  to  the 
fact." 

"On  the  contrary,  madame,  since  t«»-night  is  tlie 
time  for  sincerity,  I  assure  you  tluit  you  have  been 
most  confoundedly  deceived ;  you  look  three  hundred 
and  forty,  at  the  very  least,  lie  has  impos4.*d  upon 
you  most  shaniefuily,  and  for  my  part  I  would  not 
give  a  copper  for  your  pomade  of  pantdisc.*' 

"Co«mtI  this  lani4ruai:e  i^  in1o!eral»le.  But  respect 
f(»r  the  IcelingH  of  a  ruined  nobleman — but  how  very 
childi>h  for  its  to  quarrel  when  we  have  every  mo- 
tive for  a.*si»ling  each  other.  Come,  imw,  let  us  be 
friends;  you  see  I  submit  to  yoju*  playful  criticism, 
for  I  know  tliat  you  are  not  in  earnest ;  I  know  't  is 
only  your  irony,  only  your  fun.  I  dt)n'l  mind  it. 
But  are  we  invited  to  Mr.  De  Sulanidki's  party  to- 
night?" 

'•  On  the  contrary,  Madame,  he  has  exj)ressly  for- 
bidden us  to  appear,  and  as^iures  me  that  the  con.se- 
quences  of  our  presence  might  be  disastrous,  without 
any  possibility  of  their  being  beneficial.  We  have 
the  consolation  of  knowing,  however,  that  we  have 
done  all  in  our  power  to  bring  about  the  desired  con- 
summation. For  my  ]>ait,  I  am  persuaded  that  young 
Klotz  will  not  hesitate  one  instant  to  ecmiply  with 
the  chevalier's  conditions,  and  in  consequence  you 
and  I  will  save  ourselves,  and  I  shall  retain  my  titles 
and  estates." 
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"  Charming  I  i^uW.  howevtT.  I  am  on  Ifnlerhook*. 
— I  «ball  have  no  rt-st  lill  fhis  inrribic  nisht  is  pa^t. 
Ab  you  MiV,  howuvrr,  J  take  it  we  had  U'lter  be 
movinr.  I  >hHll  >it  up  all  iiiu'ht  in  the  castle  and 
await  the  i«siie;  and  th.it  liein^r  the  c>u«v.  I  »hu!l  U^ 
the  favur  uf  y^ir  arm.  my  d«'ar  rouiit." 

'' MadiirjH'.  yon  t\i»  uw  !«•«>  inurh  hon<»r."  rcplit-d 
the  genlN-rnaii.  pijlitcly.  and  h»  -uyiiijj  he  «.ifiV'n.-d  hi^ 
aim  to  the  ladyj  aud  the  worthy  jwir  !eft  the  ruius  lc>- 
ifetber. 

CHAPTER  V. 

The  I^idy  Marsr.iret  Mill  rctaini'd  Iter  pi^sili"!!  \ip*m 
the  balrnny.  The  wh-i-i*  lii-rrilrli-  plui  w:i<  in iw  re- 
vealed !«•  Itf.'r.  SIh"  kiU'W  all — the  hfippino-  that 
wa5  a!riio>t  \vi(hiii  Iht  ^'ni-^p.  and  tli'.'  ('hii'*iii  wiiieh 
in  realilv  M-eim-d  U'  }/*•  irn-wiiiL'  wider  evi-rv  m>J.'iut 
between  that  happ:ni  -•*  and  it<*  :u-i-i'iiip!:^liiiii'iit. 

Wiiltlruntr  roii;*!  ii<i(  kin.iw  wiial  -lj<"  kiii-w  1,11  if 
waft  tiNt  late.  >in'  wii-  p<'Wfiie>'' ti^  >av<*  lijii.  olji; 
could  u<'l  iiilerpoM.'  !>i;lwi'en  liiiii  and  his  di>tiii\  .niiil 
!»hc  saw  tluit  th'-n-  wa«»  lu*  Ij"Jk;  I'-fl  fur  ilii-iii.  •■>;••• -pi 
m  the  virtue  and  P'!ii'i"i!s  taiih  nt"  WdIil-imi:  hiM^e'L 
Alus!  »-he  tri-nd»'«il  Jil  what  >1ji*  fi'.ire'l  wa*  llii.- 
<lendern<"ss  of  iIm'  tw  iij  in  wliii-h  tl»-\  i-lunu.' li» -iave 
them  from  tlif  I'liy""-.  As  ti>  the  reVfliifi- n  wliJi'h 
liad  U'tMi  nnidtr  m  }:<-r  l.i-arini' i-i'  !ht  liiiiiih:i-  iiriLlti 
and  <»f  the  «'i'i:;(i!"  !i'  ri-Vt  i«a!  of  il.i.-  ri  '  Ji\"«'  p. ■"ilion 
ofherloviT  iind  li»*r*«-!r,  it  lri:;li'i  d  her  ."It-.  Tlii 
idea  of  i!«»  iMl'-riiiiL'  iiny  'Ijanvrr  in  Iut  lovi-r"'.  -rnti- 
menl"  diil  nut  i-mii  inlni'l''  ii|>'n  In  r  ni::.il  :  ;.!••' 
know. JIL'  l:"'.\*  - '"r;.  -!.  ■  v.  '.id  ;..••<■  i  m*- ii'- ■!  t  ■ 
leave  Ipt  l.-r'iy  "-.it  ■  :i  :■•  -ii.i.i-  lli'-  !i::,.'i«  .  -i  .  i'  •  .i.- 
i)b>«*)in*  \\'i'!i::;i!i;;. -ii"'  d.rl  ri'-t  il'iiiit  li'i"  .H!  i:;>i.iit 
tliat  siiiiilijr  ~i.;if .iin  !il"«  t'l  In-.""  v. i'i!!il  iM^l.!jr'\  m.'^f 
in  lli*  l»"-irii.  J»ii!  V-i-i  t!h:i'  l:  '  J'  *'  '■  ';  '1  '-i- 
forniii:--' li:i"i  ?  S'luii'd  ^lii-  f'i«Ii  iiii"  rl.--  •  ; -i.  ..:*i  •' 
rire't',  tliri'W  hi-r  ;i:!i!-  :  :"ii!iil  \\"  '.rLMiiL:  :«~  -■•■  :i  ;.> 
he  mil"!'-  \i',>  Jij'p'  ;ir;"i:i  i".  r»'v;'al  ;il!  t--  ii  m.  ;iM'1  -!.''"!i1 
hini  ;•-  "In*  J""'  nil  .1:1.  !i\'«n  .i^  ''i*  :i':iii«'f!  ]!:■  \\  .>!'. 
her  <'\' "  miv-'ImiI.  .  ;  v..-..ilr  ■!  fi- :ii  '!.'■  • ;  ■'■.".:.  .:• 
till-  liMJ  ill!''  <luv  i!  .!■  ■•  :  »>'•■■  ■!  !'•■:  ■■••'  '!.<■  'i.''.  \«<-  ;;- 
inir  llt«'  >:i!iii- diidni;.)- il  -^n.-T  t'piin  l.'"i  I  -.itMn  ^  ;■•  I 
loolijir.'  ;.-  i!'  i.'-  !•  .    IK   .■  :!:<:_'i  '-. 

■■  "Ti-  t--p  fill-..!.','.  ;  1.'!  will  p:'  I'i'i-'y  '•  '  i-.  .•• 
than  »-<«•■»-."   r-ii'il  *:.■'.  «'•  "p- ..ili.i-'y      \'t  I.  <■  -'i  • 

was  >1:!l  !n-*l!;rl.iiL:.  1::i-  lia:'.  i-:<'i-ii  ^Mink  tl:--  llilfc 
Uliarlri-  paM  Iwrlvi  Tin'  rlii-Vjii'T  -liU'fd  ;.v  Il«' 
iieard  lli'*  ■^o«iiiil.  ;':in  juiI'Im'-'  I'll  Ij'»>  wa'ili.  i'j'p.'.iu-il 
to  (•••nipii:--  il  WLlli  till'  r"i-k.  M'?  lii-ii  \".oi:t!<'  :'  up 
ijiiirllx .  |.'-!d  .1  1"  li:-  '■;!.•  loj-  :i  l.-w  «rii>a<l-.  :::j.l  iLrii 
restored  it  in  li;s  wii.-li'-nit  p'rl^ri. 

•'I  li.ivi'  no  luiie  lo  I'l"!'."'  >.iiil  lie.  '•  I  niii>l  a!>>o- 
liitelv  srr  llif  e<iual  lii'fi»r<*  tinr:  and  I  li.ivr  to:.'ii 
after  all  lho*i'  frilows  and  hruiL'  lln-m  lierr.  a.-  I  j)ii>- 
niiscd.  Willi  ll.i'  rxreption  of  IN'ter  S'lilrniilil.  who 
lias  tin"  M-V'-n-'eii'-Mird  ^l!'n■*  .-tr'l  in  liis  po-^xes-^ion. 
then*  i"  not  a  '»oi|l  df  tin  in  who  l.;i^  ;i  (-invfyaiH'e  of 
!iis  «»wn.  and  d<K"<  ni)t  d«-jii"nd  upon  me.  Ton  my 
life,  I  k''r[>  v<Ty  ^lijdihy  •■"•nipmy— mid  lu'n'  h:iv«'  I 
trt»l  lo  run  over  to  llnij'iind  for  iwo  nr  three  of  the 
F'urtunati,  and  then  baek  to  Leipzig'  fur  Dr.  Kaust. 


and  thence  to  Cfinstantiaople,  or  to  tbe  wor!d'»  tz.i 
UtT  that  wanrlerins^  Abasucrii:«.  and  al!  in  a  quartrr^/ 
an  laiur — Ix^irles  previously  jipeakin^  ha!f  a-dizci 
wurds  to  that  old  num^^kull  of  a  crounl  up  in  t}>?  ^ 
there.  He  nm-t  abs'^Iutidy  renew  hi#  ••b'.jcaTi.a:: 
W. 'If^Tini  !«i*fi»re  live  minifies  are  past,  and  I  cy. 
!»riri':  them  io;:r;her  tixi.  Vi'el!.  I  have  no  tja-.-:. 
Ii^«  ei-rtainly." 

With  th.s,  the  chevalier  t«M)k  up  a  hale  U.i.l-. 
lyintr  upon  the  imKind  near  him.  pulled  olT  k*  i-.l: 
and  then,  to  Mamiret's  intinitt*  hi»rrt»r.  pr'.ioeed-.-i ' 
take  Irom  ihe  jKiree!  the  fare  and  iVirrii  i.if  h«-r  f;i.Vr: 
rolled  up  like  a  ei»at  and  trowsors.  ivhioh  he  »::r>": 
on  hastily,  a*  a  mnn  pul>  «»ri  his  c'nthes  :n  n  :  ^-r. 
and  th«'n  (prrkly  left  tin;  plaft*. 

Marirsiri't.  the  iii"»tani  h»'  w-a^  jr«»n«'.  mc-iTr-rf!  ^ 
her  fear*,  and.  ?in:«k  by  a  happy  lhi.Mi:rhr.  ilartoJ ::: 
hi-r  r-  o:n.  «!i-iz»  d  a  liille  mM  illiiiiiiuaTtMl  Bdi'i-.  m_.  : 
\Vii!:uran£r  ha<l  L'lvcn  lo  hiT  in  ilw?   lir*!  d.iys  A  ;_  : 
i-oiirloL  p.  ainl   whieh  had  Iii.-I\ii]:.''i*<I   tu  hi>  .'i-:i;ip<' 
np'ih'T.  and.  ariiM'd  wi:h  iLi'*.  >wiiiii:   hor-ii-'f  iiJ"- 
frnm  tlif  Ui Iff iiiy.  and  apprmkcdifil   the   plait-  Vl  : 
lln- fiP- iii>l   vaiMli-d  by  I  hi-   «-h<"VJi:n»r.      r*l.r  :\m." 
'■in-'e   a'n-.dy  tnn-fd   lluTf.    with    sininrar   l-l  . 
ii:iT<'_''yplii«--.      WillnMit  ln-sitatiiic    a    iii(';n«'i:;.  » 
rti?  !»-il   il.i'i:i    a'i    "Ut.   l::ii"'t     iiprin    tl.--    irroui:'.  .' 
oii;-:i-d  :i   lii-iirMi-!:   pr;!\<T  tlial  <"5i.'d   wt-uld  Ll  \.  " 
!i:«'i:«  in  !!.i  ;r  Triu!.  wri-li-  a  U-w  Win\I*  iip'U  tiiv  '    :» 
Ii'.:f  i-flicr  1*.!  !c-.  ii'M.-i'x^rd  tt»   \X'iiIt"i:aiiLr.  ajf'  i!.  ■ 
di  pi>:«ltf'I   !!:!■    ".M  n  d    Vi'lunnr    iipiM»    u    Iitti-    l.i-.  ;■    " 
"!■  n«>  JM^*  wi'liU   tin*   ei:r'i*.  Jiijt    rpK:,-  i-  im-.v:".-: 
!  Ill  ■  I'll- ii-  ».      >  .<•  l!     n  •'IxltlllMid     tiV'T   T\-  _•■■•;.  i 
:    !i .  .i.'i  ;:'d  <'■     .  ;;i<]    nfViT    ri*-*i-.l    t;  "    ^?.  •  ;,    ■   .. 
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thing  demoMtrates  to  me  that  the  crusader's  grave 
will  be  found  before  to-morrow's  dawn.  But  what 
a  homily  am  I  reading  to  myself!  and  here  I  have 
but  five  minutes  to  make  the  tour  to  England,  Leip- 
zig, and  Constantinople — I  wonder  if  I  have  got  a 
cigar." 

The  chevalier  finished  his  soliloquy,  took  a  cigar 
from  a  morocco  case  in  his  coat  pocket,  lighted  it. 


shivered  again  convulsively,  and  buttoned  his  frock 
coat  up  to  his  chin.  He  then  took  out  a  small,  em- 
broidered pocket-handkerchief,  which  he  spread 
upon  the  ground,  and  upon  which  he  placed  himself 
with  both  feet  close  together.  Margaret  then  hoard 
him  muttering  something  about  England,  and  the 
next  instant  ho  rose  into  the  air  and  disappeared  over 
the  top  of  the  old  north  turret.  [Tb  be  eontimuiti. 


ODE    TO    THE    DEPARTED.* 


BT   MABIA   DSL  OCCIDEXTE. 


"  Con  Vittas  tUl  Cielo  " 


I. 


TiEB  dearth  is  i»ore ; — the  nranfrc  leaf  i«  curled, 
There '«  diwt  upon  the  marble  o'er  thy  tomb, 

My  Edgar,  fair  and  dear ; — 

Tho'  the  fifth  sorrowing  year 
Hath  past,  since  flnt  I  knew  thine  early  doom ; — 
1  *er  thee  still,  tho'  death  thy  being  hence  hath  hnrled. 

n. 

I  could  not  bear  my  lot,  now  thou  art  gone, — 
With  heart  o>r-ftoftened,  by  the  many  tears. 

Remorse  and  grief  hnvc  drawn, — 

Save  that  a  gleam — a  dawn, — 
(Haply,  of  that  tohick  lisht.i  thee  now^)  appears, 
To  unveil  a  few  fair  scenes  of  life's  next-cumuig  morn. 

HI. 

What — where  a  Heaven? — (Earth's  sweetest  lips  ex- 
claim,)— 
In  all  the  h<Wiest  seers  have  writ  or  said, 

niiirred  are  the  pictures  given : — 

We  know  not  what  id  Heaven, 
Sove  by  those  view*,  mysteriously  spread. 
When  the  soul  loctks  afar,  by  light  of  her  own  flame. 

IV. 

Vet  all  our  spirits,  while  on  earth  so  fnint, 
By  glimiwes  dim,  diwern,  conceive,  or  know. 

The  elcrmil  power  can  mould, 

Rf.al  as  fruits  or  f:oId — 
Bid  the  ccld^tiol  rosy  matter  glow, 
And  forms  more  perfect  *mile  than  artists  carve  or  paint. 

V. 

To  realize  every  <»ld  creed,  c/)nceived 

In  mortal  brnin,  by  love  and  beauty  charmed, 

Ev'n  like  the  ivi»ry  maid  (I) 

Who,  as  PygmnlifWi  prayed, 
OpM  her  white  arms,  to  life  and  feeling  warmed, 
Would  lightly  tusk  the  power  of  life's  great  chief  believed. 

VI. 

If  Grecian  Phidias,  in  stone  like  this 

Thy  tomb,  could  do  so  much,  what  cannot  he, 

Who  from  the  cold  coarse  clod. 

By  reckless  laborer  trod, 

•  The  following  is,  or  may  be  called,  an  Ode  to  the  De- 
parted f  with  Views  of  Heart h:  the  wrtler.  however,  ex- 
plains the  subject  by  a  foreign  motto.  Milton  has  d<me 
the  same  in  his  two  celebruied  ode»to  Mirth  and  Melan- 
choly. 


Can  call  such  tints  as  meeting  seraphs  see, — 
And  give  them  breath  and  warmth  like  true  love's  soul- 
felt  kiss? 

VH. 

Wild  fears  of  dark  annihilation  go ! 

Be  warm,  ye  veins,  now  blackening  with  despair ! 
Vears  o'er  thee  have  revolved, 
My  first-born, — thou  'rt  dissolved — 

AH — every  tint — save  a  few  ringlets  fair — 

Still,  if  thou  didst  not  live,  how  conld  I  love  thee  so? 

vm. 

Quick  OS  the  warmth  which  darts  from  breast  to  breast, 
When  lovers,  from  afar,  each  other  see. 

Haply  thy  spirit  went, 

Where  mine  would  fain  be  sent. 
To  take  a  heavenly  form  designed  to  be. 
Meet  dwelling  for  the  soul  thine  oxure  eye  exprcst ; — 

IX. 

Thy  deep-blue  eye,  say  can  Heaven's  bliss  excecil. 
The  joy  of  s<jme  brief  moments  tasted  here  ? 

Ah  :  could  I  tnste  again. 

Is  there  a  mode  of  pain. 
Which,  for  such  guerdon,  could  be  deemed  severe? 
Be  ours  the  forms  of  Heaven  and  let  me  bend  and  bleed  ! 

X. 

To  be  ui  place,  ev'n  like  some  spots  on  earth, — 
In  those  sweet  moments  when  no  ill  comes  near  ;— 

Where  perfumes  round  u*  MTeuthe, 

And  the  pure  air  we  breathe, 
Nerves  and  exhilarates ;  while  all  we  hear 
So  tells  content  and  love,  we  sigh  and  bless  our  birth 

XI. 

To  clasp  thee,  Edgar,  in  a  fragrant  shape, 
Of  fair  perfection,  after  death's  sod  hour, 

Known  as  the  same  I  've  prest. 

Erst,  to  this  aching  breast, — 
The  same — but  finished  by  a  kind,  bland  power, 
Which  only  stopt  thy  heart  to  let  thy  soul  escape ; — 

XII. 

Oh !  every  pain  that  vexed  thy  mortal  life,— 
Nay, — ev'n  the  lives  of  all  who  round  thee  Jiie. — 

Be  this  one  bliss  my  share, 

The  whole  condensed  I  'II  bear, — 
Bless  the  benign  creative  hand, — and  sigh, 
And  kneel,  to  ask,  again,  the  expiatory  strife  !^ 
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XXX. 

Nature  hath  secrets  mortals  ne'er  suspect — 

At  some  we  glance,  while  some  are  sealed  in  night ; — 

The  optician,  by  his  skill, 

Ev'n  now  con  show,  at  will, 
Long-absent  pheers — in  shapes  of  moving  light, — (6) 
If  man  so  much  can  do,  what  cannot  Heaven  effect  ? 

XXXI. 

Shade,  image,  manes,  all  the  ancient  priest 
Told,  to  his  votarists,  in  fraud  or  zeal. 

May  be,  and  might  have  been 

Dy  means  and  arts  we  ween 
No  more  of,  in  this  age : — for  wo  or  weal 
Of  man,  fall  much  fore-known  to  this  late  race  hath  ceased. 

XXXII. 

That  souls  may  take  ambr«wial  forms,  in  heaven, 
A  dawning  science  half  as:»ures  the  hope ; — (7) 

These  forms  may  sleep  and  smile 

Midst  lieuvcn's  fresh  roses,  while 
Their  Hpirits  free,  roam  o'er  this  world's  whole  scope 
For  pleasure  and  for  good,  Heaven's  full  permission  given  f 

xxxin. 

I  have  not  sung  of  meeting  those  we  'vc  loved. 
Or  known, — uud  listening  to  their  accents  meek, — 

While,  pitying  all  they've  pained. 

On  earth,  while  passion  reigned. 
To  wreak  redress  upon  themselves  they  seek 
And  blcM,  /or  each,  $Um  deed,  the  pain  they  now  have 
proved. 

XXXIV. 

I  have  not  sung  of  the  first  fairest  court. 

Of  all  those  mansions,  of  the  htatenJy  A<»n«,(6) 

Of  which  the  best  hath  told 

Who  ^Vr  trod  earthly  mould  ; — 
To  courts  of  earthly  kings  the  faire»t  come, 
Haply,  to  shfiw  fniul  types  of  this  supreme  resort ! — 

XXXV. 

Haply,  the  Sire  of  sires  may  take  a  form  (0) 
And  give  an  au<lience  to  each  set  unfurled 

With  iHiuds  of  sympathy, 

Wrcalhen  in  mystery. 
Round  th(*e  who  've  known  each  other,  in  this  world : — 
Perfecting  all  the  btst,  and  breathing  beauty  warm. 

XXXVI. 

Essence,  Hghty  heat,  form,  throbbing  arteries, — 
3\)  deem  each  possible  enough  I  see ! — 

Edgar,  thou  know'nt — I  wail : — 

Guard  my  expectant  state — 
Console  me,  as  I  bend  in  prayers  for  thee, — 
Aid  me.  ev*n  as  thou  maj-st,  both  Heaven  and  thee  to 
please! 


xxxvn. 

This  song  to  thee  alone ! — tho'  he  who  shares 

Thy  bed  of  stone,  shared  well  my  love  with  thee ; — 

Yet,  in  his  noble  heart. 

Another  bore  a  part 
While  thon  hadst  never  other  love  than  rae— 
SpriUSy  brothertf  mancs^  shades,  present   my  tears  and 
prayers! 

Patncio,  Island  of  Cuba,  July  94, 1844. 

NOTES. 

(1)  It  is  well  known  that  Ovid,  among  the  ancients,  and 
J.  J.  Rosseau,  among  the  classical  moderns,  are  two  of 
those  who  have  found  this  fable  a  fine  subject  for  their 
genius. — Many  once-flourishing  nations  would  now  be 
entirely  iuikno>vn,  were  it  not  for  the  fables  and  personi- 
fications left  by  them  to  the  after  world.  Many  of  these 
manes  are  so  very  beautiful  that  it  is  hard  to  consider  tliera 
OS  nothing : — an  eminent  historian,  of  modern  times,  hajt 
supposed  that  some  of  the  finest  systems  of  ancient  myth- 
ology ^^may  still  be  realized  somewhere  ;" — that  is,  in  some 
part  of  the  dominions  of  the  supreme  father  of  worlds. 

(3)  Pythagorus  (who  probably  gathered  the  belief  from 
a  more  remote  anuqnity)  advanced  that  the  seven  primary 
planets  gave  out  the  seven  notes  of  music;  being  so 
arrangca  as  to  produce  the  most  ecstatic  harmony.  The 
same  philosopher  declar«>d  that  when  alone,  and  "  retired 
(as  he  expressed  it)  ttnikin  the  depths  of  his  beings"  he 
could,  sometimes,  even  hear  these  celestial  sounds.  Chris- 
tians of  the  present  age  connect,  alwaj-s,  an  idea  of  music 
with  that  of  heaven. 

(3)  Mohecan,  or  MoaScon,  is  the  aboriginal  name  of  the 
river  Hudson. 

(4)  Ladaiianna  is  the  aboriginal  name  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence; — us  it  was  written  in  the  year  182G,  by  the 
''grand  chief"  fas  he  was  styled)  of  the  diminished  tribe 
of  Indians  callea  Hurons.  This  chief  was  in  a  great  de- 
gree civilized,  and  six>ke  both  French  and  English. 

(5)  The  Lake  Dcrwent,  in  Keswick,  Cumberland,  near 
the  mountain  Skidaw.  In  freshness  and  scenery  this  place 
is  perfectly  charming.  The  hills  are  lieautiAiliy  rrouped, 
and  (being  bare,  rocky,  and  far  to  the  north)  take  softer 
and  deeper  tints  than  theme  I  have  seen  in  the  new  world, 
which  are  generally  shagged  to  the  summit  with  forests. 

(0)  A  successful  experiment  of  this  kind  was  to  me  very 
astonisliin{( ; — whether  the  same  be  or  be  not  common  to 
men  of  science,  /  do  not  knoio ;  but  several  whom  I  have 
met,  in  my  wanderings,  appeared  never  to  have  witnessed 
the  same  effect.  A  VNse.  containing  nothing  but  earth, 
was  placed  upon  a  pedestal  surrounded  by  stejps,  not  far 
from  the  corner  of  an  apartment.  AAer  ascending  two  of 
the  stciw,  roses  were  seen  growing  out  of  the  same  vase, 
and  a  little  bird  pecking  the  earth  around  them.  Any 
one  would  have  supposed  that  the  bird  and  flowers  wore 
real ;  but  on  attempting  to  touch  them  they  were  found  to 
he  nothing  but  light.  The  real  objects  were  in  the  next 
room :  ajid  this  exact  semblance  of  them  was  produced  by 
an  arrangement  of  concealed  glasses. 

(7)  Mesmerism. 

(8)  Most  Christians  will  remember  the  expression,  "  In 
my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions." 

(0)  Respecting  those  forms  which  the  Supreme  Being 
gives  and  confers,  in  heaven,  a  beautiful  opinion  has  been 
advanced  by  Bona  venture,  one  of  the  Catholic  fathers. 
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Pkaissd  be  thy  mnwc,  ever-chanting  main, 
Once  more,  a  pilgrim  in  the  ancient  fau«.- 
Of  Nature,  even  at  her  altar-stone, 
I  stand,  this  eve,  not  lonely  though  alone; 
For  though  the  day's  bright  chariot  rolls  ils  wheels 
Low,  'nenth  the  horizon,  and  the  twilight  star 
Scarce  shows  her  jeweled  forehead  from  afur, 
20* 


Fairest  'mid  ether's  hall ;  and  though  there  steals 
No  whispered  welcome  from  the  soft-lipped  gale. 
That  ever  loves  to  kiss  the  twilight  pale ; 
Yet  is  my  spirit  filled  with  joy  profound^ 
As  thy  full  anthem,  in  deep  organ  swell, 
Rises,  then  falhi  again,  with  mystic  spell. 
Stilling  to  holy  calm  the  world's  disturUng  sornid. 

Mabt  E.  Ln. 
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MRS.    ANN    S.    STEPHENS 


WITH  A  PORTRAIT. 


BT  CHARLX8  J.  PBTXRSOIf. 


The  magazines  of  America  have  called  forth  a 
species  of  fictitious  writing  comparatively  little  ctilti- 
Tated  in  England.  The  short  tales,  occupying  from 
fire  to  fifteen  pages,  such  as  fill  our  periodicals,  are 
almost  peculiar  to  the  literature  of  this  country.  In 
the  *'  Metropolitan,"  indeed,  we  sometimes  meet  with 
such  contributions,  but  they  are  mtich  inferior  to 
articles,  of  the  same  character,  published  even  in  our 
newspapers.  The  powerful  stories  for  which  Black- 
wood is  celebrated  are  really  novels,  and  by  their 
length  afford  scope  for  that  full  development  of  cha- 
racter and  incident,  which  so  materially  increases  the 
incident  of  a  fiction.  But  we  know  not  where  to  find, 
in  the  periodical  literature  of  Great  Britain,  any  thing 
equal  to  the  light,  airy  romances  of  Mrs.  Osgood,  the 
serious  tales  of  Mrs.  Embur}',  or  the  life-like  and 
thrilling  stories  of  Mrs.  Stephens. 

Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens  was  bom  in  an  interior  vil- 
lage of  Connecticut,  and  is  now  about  thirty-three 
years  old.  The  district  where  she  spent  her  child- 
hood is  full  of  romantic  scenery,  and  its  influence  on 
her  can  be  traced  throughout  her  writings.  At  an 
early  age  she  married,  and  soon  after  removed  with 
her  husbimd  to  Portland,  Maine.  Subsequently  they 
changed  their  residence  to  New  York,  where  they 
have  ever  since  remained. 

Her  literary  career  began  in  Portland,  and  was 
purely  accidental  in  its  commencement.  Among  the 
first  of  her  friends  was  John  Neal,  Esq.,  of  thai  place, 
who  early  appreciated  her  genius.  She  projected, 
and  for  some  time  published,  "  The  Portland  Maga- 
zine," a  work  that  was  sul>sequenlly  transferred  to 
other  hands,  when  her  editorial  charge  over  it  ceased. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  its  reputation  arose 
chiefly  from  her  contributions  to  it.  After  her  re- 
moval to  New  York  she  encaged  in  writing  for  a 
more  extensive  circle  of  readers,  and  her  fame  now 
rapidly  widened.  The  publication  of  "  Mary  Der- 
went,"  for  which  she  received  a  prize  of  $100,  im- 
mediately placed  her  in  the  first  rank  of  American 
authors.  Since  that  period  she  has  been  one  of  the 
most  fertile  of  the  fictitious  writers  of  the  day.  Her 
tales,  sketches  and  novels  would  fill  several  volmnes 
if  collected ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  any  of  them 
exist  in  print,  except  in  the  fugitive  form  in  which 
they  at  first  appeared,  or  were  subsequently  copied,  in 
magazines  and  newspapers.  This,  however,  is  to 
be  attributed  to  her  own  neglect ;  for  she  rigidly  re- 
serves the  copy-rights  of  her  stories ;  and  has  never 


yet  been  induced  to  present  them  in  a  collected  form. 
But  we  indulge  the  hope  that  she  will,  at  no  distant 
day,  publish  an  edition  of  her  more  elalwrate  fictions; 
for  we  do  not  know,  in  the  whole  range  of  our  light 
literature,  any  thing  that  surpasses  "  Malina  Gray," 
"Alice  Copley,"  "The  Beggar  Boy,"  and  "Anna 
Taylor." 

V/e  shall  not  attempt  a  rigid  analy'sis  of  Mr« 
Stephens'  genius.  This  is  always  difllciilt,  Ixjt 
especially  so  when  the  subject  of  criticism  is  living 
We  are  so  apt  to  be  biassed  by  friendship — or  de- 
ceived by  the  peculiar  turn  of  our  own  minds — or 
misled  by  a  tendency  to  severity  on  the  one  hand,  or 
leniency  on  the  other,  that  few,  if  any,  have  been 
able  to  do  exact  justice  to  the  intellect  of  a  cotempo- 
rary.  But,  on  the  prominent  characteristics  of  Mr? 
Stephens'  writings,  all  dispa.ssionate  critics  will 
agree. 

Her  powers  of  description  arc  of  the  first  order. 
She  has  an  eye  quick  to  perceive,  and  a  pen  skillful 
to  trace  the  prominent  parts  of  a  picture.  Like  a 
painter,  she  throws  her  whole  torce  on  the  objects 
in  the  front,  finishing  the  background  with  a  few 
bold  masses  of  light  and  shade.  No  writer,  since  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  has  excelled  her  in  this.  We  might 
point  to  many  instances  in  her  romances  that  justify 
our  as.sertion.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  a 
single  one.  In  the  "  Two  Dukes,"  a  tale  which  ap- 
peared in  this  magazine,  t'or  IKl'i :  there  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  riot  in  London,  quite  eqtial  to  anything  of 
the  kind  by  the  author  of  Wavcrly.  In  sketching 
rural  scenery,  she  is  perhaps  without  a  rival.  The 
village  school — the  white  church  on  the  hill — the 
vni\k  through  the  twilight  woods — ^the  search  after 
wild  strawberries — the  romp  on  the  green — the  old 
elm  by  the  water  side,  and  all  the  various  pictures 
that  pertain  to  country  life,  start  into  view  with  a 
few  skillful  touches  of  her  pencil,  and  are  remem- 
bered afterward,  not  as  ideal  .«;cenes,  but  as  familiar 
objects  we  have  often  visited.  Her  characters,  and 
their  actions,  are  described  graphically,  and  often 
with  minute  skill.  There  is,  in  her  storj'  of  ''  Ma- 
lina Gray,"  a  scene  where  a  grey-headed  father  sup- 
plicates Mrs.  Gray  that  her  daughter,  who  was  to 
have  been  married  to  his  child,  may  see  the  dving 
young  clergyman;  and  we  shall  never  tonjet  the 
elaborate  detail  with  which  the  author  describes  the 
old  man,  trembling  with  heart-breaking  emotion  as 
he  leans  on  his  cane,  wliilc  the  Phari.saical  mother 
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quietly  adjusts  her  knitting-needle  in  the  sheath, 
places  her  work  on  the  table,  and  listens  with  cold 
surprise  to  a  request  so  opposite  to  her  notions  of  pro- 
priety. The  eager  emotion  of  the  father  and  the  self- 
righteous  composure  of  Mrs.  Gray  are  finely  con- 
trasted. It  is  one  of  those  pictures  that  time  canncH 
effiice  from  the  memory.  In  various  other  of  her 
tales  are  scenes  described  with  equal  force.  The 
supper  party  in  "  The  Patch- Work  Quilt"  reminds 
us  of  the  quiet  humor  and  minute  detail  of  the  old 
Flemish  painters. 

Her  plots  arc  usually  simple,  foimded  on  ordinary 
incident,  and  developed  in  an  easy  and  natural  man- 
ner. She  alwa^'S  follows  truth,  and  is  never  gro- 
tesque. Though  the  dcnotienients  of  a  few  of  her 
tale*  appear  forced ;  it  would  be  discovered,  we 
think,  on  examination  that  they  arc  founded  on  fact. 
We  know  of  a  paralell  instance  to  one  at  least;  we 
allude  to  "  Our  Lida,  or  the  Mock  Marriage."  Here 
a  lover  is  enjoined  by  a  heartless  mistress  to  woo  and 
pretend  to  marry  a  girl  in  humble  circumstances;  but 
when  the  mock  ceremony  is  performed,  he  is  to  tell 
his  victim  of  the  fraud.  An  incident  like  this  actually 
occurred.  In  the  present  number  '\a  the  conclusion  of 
a  story,  many  parts  of  which  may  seem  strained,  but 
we  have  known  of  tragedies  in  real  life  infinitely  more 
wonderful.  Mrs.  Stephens  is  fond  of  strong  subjects ; 
she  has  a  sympatliy  with  deep  tragedy,  and  hence 
the  startling  events  of  many  oi  her  stories. 

In  her  more  elaborate  tales  her  whole  force  seems 
to  have  been  thrown  on  the  characters ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, we  reiuember  Cardinal  Pole,  Alice  Copley, 
Mrs.  Gray,  Malina,  and  Anna  Taylor,  where  the  in- 
cidents of  the  several  stories,  in  which  these  person- 
ages move,  are  forgotten,  or  only  rcmeml>ered  from 
being  associated  with  the  actors.  Yet  her  cliaracters 
are  descril)cd  rather  by  their  appearance  and  actions 
than  by  their  words.  In  this  she  differs  from  Shak- 
speare,  who  never  tells  us  luna  Macbeth  looked,  but 
n^ai  he  xaiit ;  and  where  logo  meets  Othello,  after 
the  handkerchief  scene,  the  dramatist  brings  before 
us  the  agony  of  the  husband,  not  by  an  elaborate  de- 
scription of  his  working  countenance,  his  disordered 
dress,  or  his  haggard  eyes,  but  by  the  terrible  words, 

•*  liook,  where  he  come« !    Not  pt>ppv>  "o^"  mandragora, 
Nor  nil  the  drowsy  sirujM  of  the  world. 
Shall  ever  iruHhrine  then  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  th<»u  ow'dsi  yesterday." 

But,  in  justice  to  Mrs.  Stephens,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  style  of  description  she  has  chosen 
is  that  adopted  by  all  our  novelists,  from  Sir  Walter 
Scott  down,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Brown 
and  Godwin ;  and  the  comparative  unpopularity  of 
these  latter  proves  that  the  picturesque  manner  is  far 
better  than  the  metaphysical  for  the  ordinary  prose 
fiction.  Indeed,  it  is  an  advantage  which  the  novel 
has  over  the  play,  that  it  allovrs  of  the  narrative  as 
well  as  of  the  dramatic  force  of  composition ;  and 
the  skillful  union  of  the  two,  whatever  may  be  said 
by  critics  to  the  contrary,  is  always  more  effective 
than  a  rigid  adherence  to  either.  It  may  evince  a 
higher  order  of  talent,  and  a  more  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  heart,  to  write  as  Shakspeare  wrote ;  but 


four  readers  out  of  five,  in  our  day,  prefer  a  romance 
of  Scott  to  either  Othello,  Macbeth  or  King  Lear. 

Yet  Mrs.  Stephens  is  not  so  efiective  in  the  dra- 
matic as  in  the  narrative  portions  of  her  stories.  Her 
dialogue  is  sometimes  deficient.  Her  personages  dis- 
play little  of  their  character  by  conversation;  and 
rarely,  or  never,  betray  their  peculiarities  uncon- 
sciously by  words,  as  in  Captain  Dalgetty,  the  Baron 
of  Bradwardine,  and  the  Antiquary.  When  her 
actors  speak  they  are  usually  imder  the  infiuence  of 
some  strong  emotion.  Their  common  talk  is  all  alike. 
She  appears  to  throw  her  whole  strength  on  the  de- 
scription of  their  appe{u>ance  and  demeanor. 

Some  one  has  said  that  genius  is  only  the  faculty 
of  observing  and  noticing  things  which  others  dis- 
r^ard;  and,  perhaps,  this  is  as  good  a  definition 
as  it  is  possible  to  make.  Mrs.  Stephens  is  assuredly 
a  woman  of  the  highest  genius  in  this  view  of  the 
subject.  Her  observation  is  close  and  accurate. 
With  the  springs  tliat  move  the  human  heart,  she  is 
thoroughly  acquainted.  Many' of  her  characters — all 
her  principal  ones — are  skillfully  drawn;  indeed, 
with  such  lldelity  that  we  suspect  them  to  have  origi- 
nals in  real  life.  Anna  Taylor  is  perfectly  true  to 
nature  in  all  she  does ;  and  Mrs.  Gray  is  not  inferior, 
as  a  portrait,  to  the  best  cliaracters  oi  Miss  Edge- 
worth.  Edward  the  Sixth,  in  the  story  of  "  The  Two 
Dukes,"  is  certainly  l>ettcr  drawn  than  the  same  per- 
sonage by  the  liands  o(  any  historian  or  novelist  we 
know.  And  Queen  Mary,  in  "  ^Vlice  Copley,"  is  a 
master-piece.  These  portraits  remind  us  of  the  old 
heads  by  Titian,  or  a  portrait  of  Cromwell  by  Lely, 
we  used  to  visit,  where,  in  the  rugged  and  tempestu- 
ous face,  we  realized  the  fanatic  and  hero  of  Wor- 
cester. Her  historical  personages  especially  stand 
out  from  the  canvas,  prominent  and  lile-like. 

Mrs.  Stephens  has  great  versatility.  Her  humor- 
ous stories,  in  their  way,  are  equal  to  her  tragic 
ones.  If  we  were  called  on  to  select  her  best  eom- 
positions,  in  each  line,  we  should  unhesitatingly 
choose  "Malina  Gray,"  and  "The  Patch- Work 
Quill."  In  this  excellence,  in  both  the  comic  and 
serious  strain,  she  has  no  rival  among  her  sex  in 
America.  She  is  certainly  tl»e  most  varied  and  popu- 
lar of  our  female  authors. 

Ilcr  style,  in  her  earlier  writings,  is  sometimes  too 
gorgeous,  and  would,  now  and  then,  bear  softening. 
But  of  late  she  displays  more  chastened  simplicity — 
the  picture  is  toned  down;  and  we  think  for  the 
better.  There  is  a  passion  and  earnestness  about 
her  manner  which  distinguishes  her  from  her  cotem- 
poraries;  she  is  more  masculine  and  condciLsed  in 
style  than  is  usual  with  her  sex.  In  her  diction,  re- 
garded as  distinct  from  style,  she  is  a  model.  Her 
words  are  well  chosen,  and  usually  dcrive<l  from  old 
Saxon  roots ;  and  they  come  from  her  pen  in  sen- 
tences often  glowing  like  molten  lava.  Indeed  much 
of  the  graphic  force  of  her  descriptions  arises  from 
her  skillful  selection  of  words.  This  we  have  always 
regarded  as  a  proof  of  genius.  With  men  of  the 
highest  rank  of  mind,  the  thought  and  the  word  most 
fit  to  express  it  come  instantaneously,  like  the  light- 
ning and  thunderbolt. 
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From  Nich  of  the  MS.  of  Mn.  Stephens  as  has 
fallen  beneath  our  notice,  we  have  derived  the  im- 
pression that  she  coinpoM?s  with  rapidity — ^possibly 
imder  much  ner>'ous  excitement.  We  do  not  think, 
however,  siie  b(.*gini*  to  write  a  talc,  at  lca9t  one  of 


are  so  much  the  creaxarem  or  impube  that  tbermr 
more  from  the  heart  than  from  the  inteUed.  y^^ 
anal>vi8  of  the  genius  of  a  female  can  be  made,!te^ 
fore,  without  taking  into  consideration  her  tnia  ; 
character.    Who,  that  has  read  FraaceacB  Cam 


any  pretonrjiioim,  withtMit  having  well  digested  tlie  j  can  mistake  wiiat  sort  of  a  personage  Mi»  Laada 
characters  undiucidcnts«.  Hut  the  details  of  the  story,  vrwl  Every  body  is  as  familiar  with  Mi«Ei^ 
and  the  manner  of  working  up  cuoh  particular  scene,  '  worth  as  if  they  had  met  her  for  years  at  ihf  sid' 
she  Kiavtis,  pt^rliups,  to  thi*  inspiration  of  the  uiomont.  tea-table.  Mrs.  Stephens  is,  in  like  manner,  rcturi 
It  has  long  been  cw  conviction  tliat  the  great  English  |  in  her  writings.  She  is  impulsive,  generow,  tos  ■ 
dramatist  cuiiipo«(H]  in  this  vrviy.  Of  Scott  it  is  re-  sacrificing,  strong  in  domestic  aitadmienis  fnik 
corded,  that,  after  rising;  in  tlio  morning,  lie  would  ,  energetic,  persevering.  She  is  one  of  those  pma 
walk  out  among  hi:*  workuion,  aud  while  looking  ut  |  whiMn  difficulties  rather  inspire  than  discomase.  a 
their  pn^rcss  from  his  I'avoritc  scut  on  a  piece  of  every  sense  of  Iho  word  she  is  a  true  icvman.  Ski 
masonry,  would  silfiitly  plan  the  inciilonts,  the  di>-  ;  pas.sionatoly  fond  of  llowers  and  of  the  fine  art*;  m 
scriptiou  of  which  was  to  hv  the  day's  work  of  ihe  '■  indeed  tin;  love  of  the  l>eiiutiful  is  one  of  her  proa- 
novel  then  oil  hand.     linhver  compitsts  after  n  dif-  !  ucnt  truits. 

fercnt  niethiKJ.  Like  tlie  Freiieh  iii-lj<t  that  Ilnzlitl  A  novel  from  the  pen  of  this  writer  would  be e 
speaks  uC,  he  first  laajis  mit  the  ^^  hole  slury,  und  tlien,  ,  aequisition  to  utir  litcniture.  She  has  already  «m 
beginiiinp:  at  one  riiriuT.  {Kii]ii>n)ctliiKlieally  through.  !  lietions  of  some  length;    Init   wc  hope  she  w.j7 

The  iMjpuIarily  i*!'  Mrs.  t^teplieiis  as  u  pn^e  writer  .  even  further,  and  try  her  powers  in  a  moreexleb:  i 
of  fiction  has  ovrr^liadnweil  her  rt'piilaiion  us  a  ptvt.  -  flight. 

But  this  al<o  i>  partially  Imt  own  t'uiilt.  for  t'ho  has  The  portrait  acconipaDying*  this  sketch  istbexef  | 
ilTitteu  ciiiiiparalively  liltlf  in  vei>e.  That  she  is  |  faithl'ul  likem^s  of  Mrs.  Stephens  we  liavewen.  R: 
capabit*  of  ii.  however,  no  nut*  who  has  rend  her  !  it  is  impossible  for  any  artist  tu  do  JK^ticctotbrpf 
**  Polish  Boy"  eun  doubt ;  and  we  have  Mien  several  |  uf  her  features,  whicli  constitutes  so  hi^^a  chut: 
lyrics.  l"n»in  her  pen,  of  ex«iuisite  licuuty.  Ilcr  I  listening  to  her  conversation.  How  much  it  is l:> 
imuginatidU  i>  even  su{>iTJ(>r  to  Iut  t*aney.  regretted  tliut  the  expreitsion — that  light  from  ihtt* 

Tlie  iM^rsoiiai  eliarui-ter  of  un  author,  if  a  man,  has     within — (.*an  Si.'ar(.*ely,  if  ever,  he  cai^ht  by  ibrpuF 
small  ellert  on  hjs  writintis.    Who  would  think  Kieh-     er's  (>eneil !    The  portraits  of  friends,  which  ikiT' 
ardsun  lo  have  U'cn  a  iHHjkxMjrr.  Irniral  of  piins.  and  '  nouuLvd  faithful  by  strangers,  but  secnn  unfauilaV:  I 
a  hnifirliT  lor  (MipyridiJs  ?    M'liat  do  wi'  see  of  Ihe  i  us,  would  then  l>e  natural.     There  is  sometiuK.'i 
Latin  secrelaiy  in  I'unuli^r  I^oM  ?    AVe  nii^lit  niulii-  .  tliis  want  in  the  picture  Ixifurc  us. 
ply  in^lanees.    But  with  Wi.'in<-n  it  is  dillcn'nl.    Tliey  '  , 
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StNi;  tn  ir.i',  Tiit!liiiiij:.'iM'-- 

Tiii'.-  thy  i-\f:tT  scnji  — 
Ln  ill  ri«"li  nir!-  ily 

l-ji-hii  iiIdmjj:  ; 
I'rri*  JIM  \hv  rivulfl 

In  it»«  swil't  llicht. 
Furl  up  thy  )iiMii>ii,  :ii)il 

Sin;;  to  Uic  ni^hl. 

S\V''II  tliy  strjiiii,  ni;:litMii.':iI<'  — 

Siiiir  til  th«'  >iar. 
Lit  in  the  liriri;nni'nt. 

\VcM\v;iril  Mi'jir ; 
*Tis  tliu  j*wi*i't  IIl•<*p(•^ll^. 

JCmprcsK  lit'  I  vi-n  ; 
t*i:f  h«i\\  ••hi"  >niilr>  iri^ni  {i<r 

Wiinluw  in  Ilcavi-n. 

Sinii  ti>  tht;  inyniuU 

.liiiirnryiiif;  \i\]ih. 
R»viriiii»  ihi'ir  ^•ry^lrll  Ijinipi- 

Through  the  cli;ar  sky  . 


Think \.i  thou  tlicy  tonguclesa  .ire. 

Itinl  ofthf  niKhl? 
ThinkVt  ition  ilu»y  warMe  xv^i 

In  thrir  »wil1  fliglit  * 

Ayr.'  in  their  si1cutiios<» 

t*intr  thi'v  a  strain, 
Kchoini;  ht'uveii-wiiril, 

Ni-vcr  in  vain; 
PwiM't  a^t  the  zeph\T'«(  breath 

IliM'kiil  in  the  pine  ; 
Swfoi  in  their  music,  bird. 

Sweeter  than  Diine. 

Thou  tixAVt  thy  inoltKly 

Froin  that  swt-ci  Iwiiit!  ■ 
SingVt  it  in  nninltcrs,  wluf't 

Wc  nndcrAtantl ; 
Still  rnteh  their  sili^m  Sk^iip, 

Thou^rhtful  ami  irev ; 
Wonhl  1  inifiht  evcrmnrc 

Linten  to  thee. 
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JUiigio  Mediei.    Its  Sequtl^  Christian  Morals.    By  Sir 

Thomas  BroietUy  Kt.,  M.  D.    Philadelphiay  Lea  ^  Slan- 

chard.     On(  vol.y  IQmo. 

'*  And  hcTcfore  at  my  death  I  mean  to  make  a  total 
adieu  of  the  world,  not  earing  for  a  monument,  history, 
or  epitaph,  not  so  much  a«  the  bare  memory  of  my  name 
to  be  found  any  where  but  in  the  universal  register  of 
Ood." 

Thus  wrote  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  just  after  the  warm 
Mood  of  his  youth  had  cooled  in  the  meditations  of  his 
manhood.  But  no  person  con  wish  himself  into  oblivion. 
In  the  case  of  Browne  this  was  doubly  difiicalt ;  and 
posterity,  without  doubting  that  his  name  is  found  in  the 
register  of  God,  has  chosen  to  preserve  it  also  in  the 
memory  of  man.  The  very  work  in  which  he  expressed 
hie  majestic  indifference  to  fame,  has  been  the  bearer  of 
it  down  the  stream  of  time.  There  has  been  no  age  in 
English  literature  when  "  Religio  Medici,"  the  religion  of 
a  physician,  wanted  readers.  The  strange,  complex 
character  of  the  author,  if  not  the  intrinsic  excellence  of 
the  book,  would  always  attract  attention,  as  a  psycho- 
logical curiosity.  In  the  present  edition  we  have,  as  an  ap- 
propriate sequel,  his  work  on  Christian  morals,  and  to- 
gether they  give  as  correct  a  picmre  of  the  interior  life  of 
nan  as  could  be  drawn  from  his  multifarious  writings. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne's  life  extended  through  a  period  in 
which  a  signal  change  occurred  in  English  style  and  man- 
ners. He  Mras  a  cotcmporary  of  Raleigh,  of  Suckling  and 
Dryden ;  being  born  in  1005,  and  dying  in  1682.  His  own 
style  smncks  of  the  Elizabethan  period  as  much  almost  in 
his  last  OS  in  hiii  first  comp^ieitiun.  He  belonged  to  a 
school  of  authors  who  wrote  with  a  singular  combination 
of  sweetness  and  dignity,  o(  pedantry  and  learning. 
Their  sentences,  at  times,  seem  to  flow  from  their  minds 
with  a  sort  of  majestic  and  sonorous  ease ;  at  others  they 
betray  vast  elaboration,  and  are  merely  ponderous  vehicles 
of  trivial  conceits.  We  know,  however,  of  few  authors 
who,  generally,  are  characterized  by  a  more  prevailing 
greatness  of  soul.  Their  rich  fullness  and  sober  majesty 
of  diction  is  in  strange  contrast  to  the  quick  sporkle  and 
colloquial  jauntiness  of  style,  which  came  into  fashion 
with  the  wits  and  rakes  of  Charles  H's  time.  They  pos- 
sessed a  deeper  sense  of  the  <'  dignified"  in  composition 
than  any  succeeding  writers ;  and  they  expressed  the  re- 
sulu  of  their  studies  and  meditations  with  corresponding 
gravity  and  seriousness.  Still,  they  are  not  to  be  classed 
so  much  with  the  pedants  and  pedagogues  as  the  princes 
and  kings  of  rhetoric ;  and  their  works  should  be  pon- 
dered carefully  by  all  who  desire  to  know  the  elevation 
and  grandeur  of  expression  of  which  the  English  lan- 
guage is  capable,  when  it  is  the  instrument  of  a  full  and 
capacious  mind. 

Among  this  class  of  our  elder  writers  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  takes  a  high  rank,  although  the  strangeness  of  his 
individual  peculiarities  distinguishes  him  from  them,  as 
ftom  all  other  authors.  The  epigramatic  hyperboles  of 
Hazlitt  contain  perhaps  the  most  suggestive  description  of 
his  character  and  style.  Indeed,  epigram  and  hyperbole 
are  both  inadequate  to  convey  the  impression  which 
Browne  leaves  upon  the  reader's  mind.  We  And  almost 
every  thing  in  his  writings— trndcmtanding,  imagination, 


sentiment,  mostly  commingled  in  their  operations,  and 
laced  over  with  a  marvelous  variety  of  whimsicalities 
and  peculiarities,  which  gravel  sadly  the  analysis  which 
would  trace  them  to  their  source,  or  define  the  point  in 
which  they  meet  and  harmonize.  Sometimes  as  compre- 
hensive as  Bacon,  sometimes  as  acute  as  Hume ;  combin- 
ing assured  faith  with  the  most  skeptical  refinements,  or 
skepticism ;  believing  what  nobody  else  could  believe,  and 
doubting  what  nobody  else  doubts ;  full  of  the  shrewdest 
common  sense,  yet  running  his  idealism  far  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  human  thought ;  combining  a  lordly  self- 
esteem  with  deep  humility;  abounding  in  queer  know- 
ledge and  strange  conceits;  delighting  in  imaginations 
which  bewilder  both  himself  and  his  readers,  and  hunting 
a  thought  through  a  tangled  wilderness  of  speculation  to 
the  very  verge  of  the  impossible  and  the  inscrutable,  yet 
remaining  undeceived  by  his  own  ingenuity,  and  capable 
of  the  serenest  practical  wisdom ;  with  all  these  seeming 
inconsistencies  we  are  conscious  of  no  contradiction,  for 
they  are  all  connected  by  one  thread  of  individuality, 
they  all  seem  consonant  with  the  mind  of  9kt  Thomas 
Browne. 

In  Hazlitt's  description,  we  have  one  phase  of  his  cha- 
racter delineated,  in  what  may  be  called  a  style  of  felicitous 
obscurity.  We  are  told  that  ''His  is  the  sublime  of  in- 
diflerence ;  a  passion  for  the  abstruse  and  imaginary.  He 
turns  the  world  round  for  his  amusement,  as  if  it  were 
a  globe  of  pasteboard.  He  looks  down  on  sublunary 
aflairs,  as  if  he  hod  taken  his  station  in  one  of  the  planets. 
The  antipodes  are  next  door  neighbors  to  him ;  and  dooms- 
day is  not  far  off.  The  finite  is  lost  in  the  infinite.  The 
orbits  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  the  history  of  empires, 
are  to  him  but  a  point  in  time,  or  a  speck  in  the  universe. 
The  great  Platonic  year  revolves  in  one  of  his  periods. 
Nature  is  too  little  for  the  grasp  of  his  style.  He  scoops 
an  antithesis  out  of  fabulous  antiquity,  and  rakes  up  an 
epithet  from  the  sweepings  of  chaos.  It  is  as  if  his  books 
had  dropped  from  the  clouds,  or  as  if  Friar  Bacon's  head 
could  speak.  He  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  world  ty(  sense 
and  reason,  and  gets  a  vertigo  by  looking  down  on  im- 
possibilities and  chimeras.  ■  *  ■  He  had  the  most  in- 
tense consciousness  of  contradictions  and  nonentities ;  and 
he  decks  them  out  in  the  pride  and  pedantry  of  words,  as 
if  they  were  the  attire  of  his  proper  person.  The  catego- 
ries hang  about  his  neck  like  the  gold  chain  of  knighth<K)d, 
and  he  '  walks  gowned'  iii  the  intricate  folds  and  swelling 
drapery  of  dark  sayings  and  impenetrable  riddles." 

"  Religio  Medici,"  the  first  work  of  Browne,  and  not 
written  for  publication,  presents  his  character  in  all  its 
lights.  It  MTOuld  be  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of  it  by 
description  and  quotation,  and  heartily  do  we  commend  it 
to  any  of  our  readers  who  have  not  yet  enjoyed  its  p^ 
rusal ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  selecting  a  few  sen- 
tences, though  they  be  but  mere  bricks  from  an  edifice. 
^>eaking  of  Nature,  he  says,  to  ascribe  God's  actions  unto 
her  "  is  to  devolve  the  honor  of  the  principal  agent  upon 
the  instrument ;  which  if  with  reason  we  may  do,  then 
let  our  hammers  rise  up  and  boast  they  have  built  our 
houses,  and  our  pens  receive  the  honor  of  our  writing." 
A  little  farther  on  he  remarks,  in  speaking  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  nature  and  art,  "Now  nature  is  not  at  va- 
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■aperior  to  "  Aald  Robin  Grey,"  yet  it  is  the  only  good 
poem  of  the  author.  Shalupcnre,  on  the  contrary,  was 
never  so  strong  as  when  describing  the  emotions  of  other 
men,  in  sitoations,  too,  in  which  he  never  could  have  been. 

For  this  reason  "Bernice"  is  the  least  meritorious 
composition  in  the  volume.  Nut  that  it  is  without  good 
points.  But  often  the  writer  seems  to  have  tiagged ; 
there  is  a  want  of  sustained  spirit  in  it,  and  it  has  not  that 
impetuosity  of  passion  which,  in  Byron's  tales,  makes  up 
for  the  loss  of  dramatic  force  in  the  characters.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  of  the  verses  are  very  beautiful,  and 
the  poem  is  brilliant  with  fancy.  Here  and  there,  too,  the 
author  rises  to  the  weird  region  of  imagination — and  we 
use  that  word  in  its  highest  and  noblest  sense.  In 
justice  to  the  writer,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
poem  wus  hastily  written. 

We  come  now  to  the  short  poems.  Many  of  them  have 
not  been  surpassed  by  any  thing  which  has  appeared  on 
this  side  of  the  Atbwtic.  "  To  My  Boy  in  Heaven,"  is  a 
noble  composition.  "My  Sister  KUcn"  is  a  specimen  of 
the  facility  with  which  Mrs.  Nichols  versifies.  In  the 
*•  Spirit  J3nnd"  we  recognise  a  fine  imagination.  "I  Met 
Her  in  the  Festive  Throng"  is,  however,  an  old  theme, 
not  iniprf)vc<l.  But  "To  an  Unknown  Miniature,"  "A 
Cloud  Was  O'er  My  Spirit,  Love,"  "Stanzas  to  Kate," 
"  Tliougliis  of  Summer,"  "  The  Midnight  Dream,"  "  The 
Sycamore  Tree,"  "1  Know  That  Thou  Wilt  Sorrow," 
and  "  A  S>ng,"  are  all  fine  poems,  distinguished  by  deli- 
eat*;  sniilinienls,  an  elegant  fancy,  sweetness,  melody, 
and  grncc.  We  regret  we  have  not  space  to  quote  some 
of  the  finest  of  these.  There  arc  verses  in  them  equal  to 
the  best  of  Mrs.  Hemans'. 

Altopethcr,  we  congratulate  the  fair  author.  The 
publication  of  this  volume  has  established  her  rank  as  a 
writer,  and  henceforth  she  will  take  her  place  as  a  fixed 
star  in  the  constellation  o(  her  sister  poets.  But  what  she 
A<i.f  done  is  only  an  earnest  of  what  she  can  do.  She  is 
destined  to  yrt  gre:iter  things,  if  she  will  cultivate  her 
IMjwcrs.    Her  future  career  wo  shall  regard  with  interest. 


Tlu  Lift  of  B'.njamin  Franklin;  Containing  the  AtitobiO' 
grajhy,  iritli  \ofts  and  a  Conlinution.  ByJarttl  Sparks. 
Boy'on,  Tnpj/an  if  Dennett.     One  vol.,  8ro. 

Tiiis  larg».',  hantlsome,  and  well  printed  volume  is  de- 
ser\'in{»  of  an  cxien?-ive  circulation.  The  mechanical  ex- 
erutinii  could  liardly  huve  been  excelled  in  neatnera  and 
bonuty,  and  tlie  six  illustrative  plates  are  fine  specimens 
of  .\iniTiran  art.  The  aut< 'biography  of  Franklin,  one  of 
the  ni'Ht  characteristic  and  delightful  of  a  delightful  chisa 
of  compositions,  is  reprinteil  from  the  author's  original 
work.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  little  volume 
which  pa/(i)>es  under  the  name,  and  which  has  been  so 
generally  oiiculated  and  read,  is  not  the  genuine  English 
copy.  Professor  Sparks  tells  us  that  Franklin  conuuenced 
the  nnt<>biograi>hy  ns  early  ti^  1771,  when  he  wus  in  Eng- 
land, "and  iVom  time  to  time  lie  made  such  additions  as 
his  b'isure  would  permit.  While  he  was  in  France,  as 
Minister  Plenii>otentiary  from  the  United  Stales,  he 
showed  a  copy  of  it  to  some  of  his  friends  there,  and  one 
of  them,  M.  Le  VeillartI,  translated  it  into  French.  Not 
long  after  Frakliu's  death,  this  French  translation  ap- 
peared from  the  Paris  press.  It  was  then  retranslated  by 
some  unknown  but  skillful  hajid  into  English,  and  pub- 
lished in  Ijondon;  aiul  this  retraiislation  is  the  Life  of 
Franklin  which  has  usually  been  circulated  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  of  which  numerous  editions 
have  boon  published."  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  Profet- 
sor  Sparks  has  availed  himself  of  the  autobiography  pub- 


lished by  Franklin's  grandson,  and  printed  from  the  origi- 
nal manuscript. 

We  hardly  know  of  any  American  more  fitted  for  the 
task  of  writing  a  faithful  account  of  Franklin's  life,  or 
rather  of  continuing  the  autobiography,  than  Professor 
Sparks.  His  knowledge  of  American  history  is  exact  and 
profound.  It  has  been  gathered  from  a  careful  examina- 
tion, extending  through  many  years,  of  origuial  docu- 
ments, not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  France  and 
Great  Britain.  His  editions  of  the  works  of  Franklin  and 
Washington,  are  monuments  to  his  learning,  labor,  and 
patriotism.  There  are  few  authors  who  deserve  more  of 
their  countrymen,  and  few,  likewise,  whose  patient  toil  is 
less  likely  to  be  appreciated.  His  continuation  of  Frank- 
lin's autobiography  occupies  more  pages  than  the  original, 
and  relates  to  the  most  important  portion  of  his  life. 
Those  who  desire  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  Franklin's 
services  to  the  country,  both  before  and  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  to  realize  the  simplicity  and  greatness  of  his 
character,  should  read  carefully  the  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive narrative  of  Profe»8<ir  Sparks.  We  feel  assured  that 
Franklin  is  ono  of  the  first  intellectual  products  of  America, 
and  that  the  more  his  character  and  actions  are  |Mmdered, 
the  higher  will  be  the  admiration  awarded  to  his  calm 
courage,  his  strength  and  grasp  of  understanding,  and  his 
serene  practical  wisdom.  lioih  in  action  .'uid  s])eculaiion, 
he  preserved  a  rare  medium  between  fanaticism  and  non- 
chalanc'..  No  man  ever  excelled  him  in  the  union  of  so 
much  admirable  common  sense  with  so  nuich  i>owcr  of 
abstract  thought.  We  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  care- 
fully review  the  events  of  his  life,  and  have  a  clear  in- 
sight into  his  moral  and  intellectual  constitution,  without 
awarding  to  him  a  high  rank  am<mg  men  of  genius. 


A  Lecture  on  tlu  Late  Improvenunts  in  Steam  Niit'is;ntion^ 
nn/i  the  Arts  of  Xnval  Warfare,  Jf^ith  a  lirif  Notice  of 
Ericsson^s  Caloric  Engine.  By  John  O.  Sari^uit.  aWio 
York  :  WUey  f  Putnam. 

This  is  a  well-printed  pamphlet  of  ab(mt  <«eveiity  pages, 
the  object  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  title-pagi.-.  It  is 
written  with  much  clearness,  eloquence  and  con»|en«ation, 
and  emlKHlies  a  great  deal  of  vnhiable  information.  The 
sketch  of  Ericsson's  life,  and  the  many  diihculties  he  sur- 
mounted in  maturing  and  {Kipularizing  his  di.<>coveries,  is 
very  interesting.  Mr.  Sargent  is  skillful  in  his  descrip- 
tions (»f  intricate  machinery,  and  with  an  t;conouiical  ex- 
penditure of  words,  contrives  to  be  8<nni:wliat  lavish  of 
knowledge.  Tlie  lecture  c»)nt;:ins  mt  much  th.it  is  iin- 
[)ortuut  and  interesting,  that  we  doubt  not  it  will  huve  an 
extensive  circulation. 


T/i«  Strife  of  BrMhcra.    A  Poem,  with  Notes.    New  York  : 
D.  AppUton  Sr  Co. 

This  is  a  pamphlet  poem  in  heroic  verse,  suggested  by 
the  theological  controversies  of  the  day,  and  accompanied 
by  copious  notes  illustrative  of  pastsages  in  the  text.  Its 
principal  merits  are  the  harmony  of  the  numbers,  and  the 
good  taste  of  the  composition.  There  is  little  novel 
imagery  or  striking  thought  in  the  poem,  and  it  is  closed 
with  a  higher  opinion  of  the  author's  accjuirements  than 
his  invention.  Wu  have  detected,  here  and  there,  some 
morsels  of  bigotry,  which  have  the  di.>uble  fault  of  being 
bail  and  trite,  but  the  general  strain  is  more  charitable. 
The  description  of  New  Engkind,  on  page  nine,  is  per- 
haps the  best  passage  in  tho  poem. 


TIP-TOP    FASHIONS. 

It  is  Hdrisnble  orcatiKnallj'  to  take  a  peep  u  ibe  world  uf  railiioD,  bdiI  Io  t«e  that  Ibc  modes  of  Sif^  pit 
scribed  by  (he  Grkle  (roiMeM  are  rigidly  adhered  to.  The  mailer  is  ono  of  great  monieDt  to  fatben  and  Lu'- 
htais_fiiianfia//y.  whatever  may  be  its  liitrari/  bearing.  Tbc  gival  aim  of  the  fai-hionaUe«  seems  to  be.  y 
get  up  in  tbc  world,  so  as  Io  /W-  dai-n  upon  oiber  people  nilh  a  little  oonlempt,  real  or  aSecied.  Il  will  'j: 
leea  hi-  otir  rtport.  that  Ibe  style  is  up-ijh,  and  tfaat  in  Ibis  part ictilar  Lbe  mode  is  rather  decided. 


Ivinl«pr:ir;,.^.  (vr  inii-t  <ita,'.iiy  llm  ii-.-eiticni  n  little.  Wc  Jo  injt  l*lii-Vf  lla:r>iir  nirn-yp-imlt-tn  fiirtii^hi'*"''' 
BA^ff  .•i'iU,,iiir"f.  .y,,.,...  ili-Hijili  ili;,,fv  i-in  «.g  ofUm,  llal  wo  know  lluil  Ills  ur.-  quite  n«  corr.-et  a»  any, 
mid  th:it  (b'.'y  iiru  ii  !,-ii-jt  iliiil  iium'  original,  anil  to  the  point.  'W'lielher  the  cniiiisiles,  who  siwrt  with  Ibtir 
lailum,  will  like  lu  rucosniiu  Ilium,  may  be  qoertiuuHbtc. 
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BT  FHAXCIS  J.  OIllT?II). 


Continental  writers  have  often  remarked  that 
EDgland,  blessed  with  a  government  infiniteljr  more 
manly  and  liberal  than  that  of  any  of  her  neighbors, 
pays,  by  the  peculiar  construction  of  her  society,  a 
heavy  tribute  for  her  political  privileges.  No  nation  in 
Europe  has  such  a  strong  sense  of  right  as  the  English, 
none  is  so  indifferent  as  to  equity.  No  other  people 
in  the  Old  World  stand  so  erect  before  a  magistrate, 
none  seem  to  be  more  uncomfortable  or  embarrassed 
in  company  with  those  whom  the  world  considers 
their  superiors.  The  very  radical,  on  returning  from 
the  meeting  which  denounced  the  aristocracy,  and 
urged,  for  humanity's  sake,  the  immediate  abolition 
of  the  peerage,  involuntarily  touches  his  beaver  on 
meeting  accidentally  '*  his  lordship's  carriage." 
Equality,  in  England,  reminds  people  of  the  bloody 
French  Revolution,  and  is  remembered  by  the  edu- 
cated only  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  does  not  exist  in 
society. 

On  entering  a  London  drawing-room,  it  would 
seem  as  if  every  individual  were  numbered  accord- 
ing to  his  rank  and  fortune,  and  the  deference  paid 
him  in  the  exact  ratio  of  that  index.  The  English,  it 
is  a  well-known  fact,  cannot  comprehend,  at  least 
socially,  the  value  of  a  person  independent  <^  his 
circumstances,  and  it  is  the  latter,  not  the  individual) 
that  are  respected,  caressed,  courted,  beloved  or 
worshiped.  Poets,  men  of  science  and  letters, 
artists  of  every  description,  are  only  valued  as  long 
as  they  are  the  fashion,  during  which  time  they  cir- 
culate, as  pepper  boxes,  to  season  the  standing 
routine  of  polished  commonplace  and  refined  selfish- 
ness which  mark  the  regular  intercourse  of  the  higher 
classes  and  their  slavish  imitators.  Science  and  art 
have  no  devotees  in  tht  society  of  England;  tbey 
21 


merely  acknowledge  "  obligations  to  their  patrons." 
All  free  interchange  of  thought,  all  display  of  con- 
versational talent,  wit,  or  humor,  are,  by  the  stereo- 
type forms  of  society,  checked  in  their  incipient 
state,  and  prevented  from  coming  into  conflict  with 
wealth  and  position.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
Madame  de  Stael  so  justly  observed,  "  that  the  com- 
position of  English  society  is  admirably  calctilated  to 
keep  second-rate  men  in  first  places." 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  where  the  French 
Revolution  has  produced  a  much  greater  change  in 
society  than  in  politics,  all  this  is  difierent.  There, 
and  especially  in  France  and  Italy,  where  the  social 
edifice  has  undergone  the  most  thorough  changes,  the 
individual  is  emancipated — men  of  science  and  art 
are  looked  upon  as  gracing  society ;  and,  where  the 
latter  is  backward  in  acknowledging  superior  merit, 
the  enthusiastic  approbation  of  the  masses  is  more 
than  a  compensation  for  the  want  of  success  with  a 
particular  coterie.  A  position  in  public,  in  either  of 
these  countries,  is  always  sure  of  securing  a  standing 
in  society ;  for  the  public,  in  France  and  Italy,  is  not 
quite  synonymous  with  ^allgarity,  ignorance,  and 
rudeness. 

The  reason  of  this  marked  diflference  between 
England  and  the  Continent,  in  all  matters  concerning 
society,  and  the  marked  superiority  of  the  latter,  as 
regards  taste  and  accomplishments,  (we  here  speak, 
I  of  course,  of  the  mass  of  the  population,  and  not  of 
the  favored  few,)  notwithstanding  the  marked  jnh 
litieal  superiority  o^  the  English,  is  well  worth  in- 
vestigating; and  may,  perhaps,  contain  a  lesson  pro- 
ductive of  some  good  to  ourselves.  The  question 
may,  after  all,  be  seriously  asked,  "which  is  the 
I  happiest  people,  that  whose  domestic  and  social  re- 
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latioiis  are  the  moet  agreeable,  or  that  whose  politi- 
cal inatitationB  guard  it  more  immediately  against 
encroachments  on  their  rights,  either  by  their  legis- 
lators or  the  midiie  preponderance  oC  privileged 
daaws?"  And,  lastly,  the  question  may  arise, 
wMbet  political  and  social  freedom  may  not,  at  least 
to  a  certain  degree,  exist  conjointly,  so  as  to  blend 
the  freedom  of  the  English  with  the  agreeable  and 
cheerful  manners  of  the  French,  for  which  there 
never  was  a  better  opportunity  offered  than  in  the 
settlement  of  our  own  glorious  country. 

It  is  known,  all  over  Europe,  that  the  English, 
notwithstanding  their  pretended  love  of  home,  are 
most  glad  to  migrate  to  the  Continent,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  the  climate  as  to  escape  from  the  social 
tyranny  of  their  oWn  country ;  and  it  is  also  known 
that,  in  traveling  or  sojourning  abroad,  the  most 
■ensible  of  them  have  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as 
avoiding  their  own  countr>'men.  At  a  French  taile 
tP  Adte,  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  mal-i-propos 
than  for  the  viraiters  to  place,  by  chance,  the  chair  of 
an  Englishman  by  the  side  of  one  of  his  countrymen ; 
and  if  the  humble  fortunes,  which  consent  to  dine 
in  public,  feel  so  mawkish  on  the  subject,  what  may 
we  not  expect  from  those  whose  sense  of  propriety 
renders  them  prisoners  in  their  own  rooms !  The 
idea  of  being  again  watched,  observed,  and  suspected, 
or  the  dread  of  having  again  his  wealth,  his  family, 
his  past  and  present  rank  in  society  inquired  into, 
strikes  him  with  absolute  horror.  Wherever  there 
are  Englishmen  there  is  no  hope  of  social  freedom ; 
for  wherever  three  of  them  congregate,  there,  you 
may  rest  assured,  will  be,  at  least,  two  coteries ;  and 
ten  chances  to  one  that  the  nearest  British  Minister 
Besident,  or  the  Bishop  of  London,  or  the  Duke  of 
Welliogtun,  will  be  applied  to  for  a  certificate  of  re- 
spectability. At  the  different  petty  courts  of  (Ger- 
many, where,  on  account  of  the  cheap  living,  large 
numbers  of  Englishmen,  of  all  ranks  and  decrees, 
have  taken  up  their  permanent  residences,  society  is 
absolutely  obliged  to  barricade  itself  against  their  at- 
tacks for  admission,  and  their  toadying,  calumniating, 
and  downright  quarreling  for  an  introduction  at  court. 
Bless  the  poor  devil  of  a  chamberlain  that  bos  to 
regulate  the  order  of  precedence  among  them !  He 
is  sure  to  be  troubled  with  the  private  history  of  all 
the  tribe,  and  to  be  complained  of,  in  no  measured 
terms,  on  account  of  his  want  of  sagacity  and  pene- 
tration. Frenchmen,  Italians,  Germans,  Spaniards, 
and  even  Russians,  of  whatever  rank  and  family, 
find,  on  meeting  with  each  other  in  a  strange  place, 
sufficient  means  of  entertaining  each  other  without 
inquiring  into  each  ot]ier's  private  history  and  cir- 
cumstances; but  every  Englishman  thrown  among 
strangers,  from  his  own  country,  has  an  indictment 
preferred  against  him,  and  is  made  to  feel  about  as 
comfortable  as  a  felon  just  informed  by  his  counsel 
that  the  jury  have  found  a  verdict.  Frenchmen,  Ger- 
mans, or  Italians  meetjeucli  other  everywhere  as  old 
acquaintances;  for  they  have  certainly  met  some- 
where at  home — perhaps  at  the  Theatre,  the  Corso,  the 
Esplanade,  the  Prado,  and,  however  different  their 
conditions,  exchange  the  usual  civilities  with  one 


another.  They  feel  as  old  acquaintances;  for  they 
have  never,  for  a  single  moment,  conceived  the  idea 
that  two  hundred  thousand  people,  of  their  own  rank, 
constitute  the  whole  nation,  and  that  the  rest  are 
a  mere  mechanical  concretion,  devoid  of  intelligence 
and  feeling. 

In  England  there  is  no  commingling  of  the  diflerent 
elements  of  society.  The  latter  moves  in  concentric 
cireles,  prescribed  by  immemorable  usage — a  sort  of 
common-law  method,  I  presume— all  revolving  round 
a  common  centre ;  but  with  but  few  means  of  pass- 
ing from  one  into  the  other.  The  contact  with  the 
inferior  classes  is  not  only  avoided,  -but  ahunned  as 
that  of  a  leper ;  for  people  in  England  do  not  take 
standing  according  to  their  talents,  or  the  value  set 
on  them  by  the  nation,  but  according  to  their  wealth, 
the  company  they  visit,  and  their  connection  with 
the  higher  classes.  Occasionally  a  parvettu  of  ex- 
traordinary acquirements  or  genius  will  find  himself 
thrown  amid  the  aristocracy;  but  I  am  mistaken  if, 
during  all  the  time  ^*  he  is  made  so  much  of,"  he  docs 
not  feel  as  uncomfortable  as  a  Jew  in  Rome  during 
the  Holy  Week.  Society  in  England  is  not  the  ri- 
vnion  of  all  that  is  elegant,  refined,  enjoue,  spiritnd^ 
handsome,  or  witty ;  but  merely  the  representative 
of  the  distinctions  which  wealth,  family,  and  the 
political  organization  of  the  country  have  drawn 
among  men  and  women.  Beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments are  oAen  concomitants  of  the  first  society,  but 
n(M,  as  in  France,  its  indispensable  requisites. 

The  great  defect  of  life  in  England,  generally,  is 
the  ynxiX  of  proper  and  refined  amusements,  where 
the  lower  classes  might  be  put  on  their  best  behavior 
by  the  presence  of  those  above  them,  and  where,  at 
the  same  time,  they  might  have  a  practical  oppor- 
tunity of  improving  their  manners  by  the  example  of 
those  whom  it  is  their  pride  to  imitate.  The  aping  of 
the  fashions  of  "  the  quality"  is  nothing  but  a  carica- 
ture of  polite  life,  and  an  additioual  evidence  of  the 
immeasurable  di.stance  between  the  wealthy  English 
mob  and  their  originals.  A  respectably  connected 
Englishman  is  annoyed  by  the  mere  presence  of  a 
person  of  inferior  degree.  He  cannot  view^  a  gallery 
of  paintings,  or  of  statuary,  unless  the  payment  of  a 
shilling  has  secured  him  against  the  mob,  and  enjoys 
the  Italian  opera,  merely  because  ten-aud-sixpence 
in  the  pit  keeps  out  the  trades-people.  There  is  no 
other  way  to  make  a  concert  select  than  enhancing 
the  price  of  admission,  and  no  means  of  securing  **  a 
select  audience,"  than  preventing  the  participation  of 
the  poor.  Poverty  and  ignorance,  if  not  crime,  are 
synonymous.  In  France,  there  is  a  proverb,  ^' la 
vertu  sans  argent  tie  vant  pas  grande  chose^^'' — virtue 
without  money  is  not  worth  fmieh — but  in  England  it 
is  absolutely  worth  nothings  save  as  a  metaphysical 
distinction.  An  English  gentleman,  in  company 
with  a  poor  person,  feels  us  unpleasant  as  if  he  had 
a  dirty  shirt  on ;  and  the  poor  man,  aware  of  the 
gentleman^s  abhorrence,  avoids  him  with  the  same 
care  that  a  well-behaved  chimney-sweep  avoids  a 
lady  dressed  in  white.  Each  class  is  thus  reduced 
exclusively  to  the  intercourse  with  its  own  members, 
which  not  only  creates  throughout  a  stereotype  sort 
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of  society,  that  instructs  no  one,  and  is  sufficiently 
tedious  to  all,  but  by  which  the  amount  of  floating  in- 
tellect  is  reduced,  compared  to  that  which  strikes  the 
lyst  superficial  traveler  on  the  civilized  part  oT  the 
Continent. 

An  English  operative's  only  means  of  instruction  is 
the  jury  box ;  the  assizes  the  only  place  where  he 
comes  in  contact  with  the  better  informed  classes. 
This  may  make  him  manly  and  tenacious  of  his 
rights ;  but  the  scenes  there  enacted  are  not  likely  to 
refine  his  taste.  How  many  hundred  means  of  in- 
struction and  moral  elevation  have  the  French,  the 
Italians  and  the  Germans  in  their  galleries  of  paint- 
ing and  of  statuary,  where  the  very  street  beggar 
may  admire  the  noUest  works  of  art  by  the  side  of 
his  own  prince.  How  is  it  possible  daily  to  con- 
template man's  beau-ideals  without  being  penetrated 
with  the  spirit  of  bunianity  which  they  represent — 
and  what  different  tone  must  the  taste  thus  acquired 
give  to  the  common  intercourse  and  the  amusements 
of  the  people !  The  masses,  thus  refined  and  elevated 
in  their  own  estimation,  cease  to  be  objects  of  terror 
to  those  above  them ;  an  agreeable  interchange  of 
feelings  takes  place,  by  which  the  laboring  classes 
are  made  to  feel  that  they  are  at  least  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  society,  and  not  outcasts  whose  mere  con- 
tact is  infectious. 

This,  in  a  measure,  must  account  for  the  long,  pa- 
tient sufiferings  of  the  people  on  the  Continent  before 
the  French  Revolution.  Social  tyranny  is,  to  an 
educated  people,  a  much  greater  source  of  annoyance 
than  the  most  flagrant  political  injustice.  The 
horrors  of  the  Revolution  of  1789,  which  it  is  the 
practice  of  English  dedaimers  to  hold  up,  in  terrorem^ 
to  all  civilized  nations,  are  but  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  But  then  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
French  people  crowded  a  drama  of  five  long  acts, 
and  which  it  took  the  English  as  many  centuries  to 
perform,  into  oiie^  and  that  on  account  of  the  very 
education  of  the  French  people,  the  Revolution  was 
not  merely  political,  like  those  of  1640  or  1688,  but 
essentially  social,  pervading  all  classes,  men,  women, 
and  even  the  education  of  children. 

The  Revolution  of  July,  which  was  merely  a  politi- 
cal one,  and  scarcely  that,  was  the  mildest  recorded 
in  history.  It  scarcely  caused  the  least  disturbance 
to  those  who  did  not  take  an  immediate  part  in  it. 
Three  days  the  people  had  been  without  bread,  and 
yet  no  baker's  shop  was  broken  open;  while  the 
money-chests  found  in  the  Tuilcries  were,  by  the  ex- 
asperated mob,  carried  untouched  to  the  City  Hall ! 
But  then  the  Revolution  of  July  had  not  to  amend  the 
social  condition  o(  the  people.  The  preponderance 
of  the  industrious  classes,  forced  on  the  French,  as  it 
is  on  the  English  and  ourselves,  by  the  circumstances 
necessarily  attending  modern  civilization,  wmdd 
equally  have  taken  place  under  Charles  X ;  yet,  not- 
withstanding this  apparent  lack  of  reason,  the  nation 
was  determined  to  change  its  governmental  formula, 
in  order  to  bring  it  more  directly  in  unison  with  its 
social  manners. 

The  people  of  Italy  are  groaning  imder  a  most 
fearful  political  despotism,  yet  are  they  not  socially 


tyrannized  over ;  and  the  peasantry  of  Milan,  IW 
oany,  and  even  Naples,  is  much  more  happy,  much 
better  informed,  and,  I  have  no  hesitation  to  say, 
much  more  virtuous  than  that  of  England ;  while  the 
little  country  girls  of  the  Romagna,  who,  at  Easter, 
strew  the  ground  with  leaves  of  flowers,  forming  the 
image  of  the  Madonna,  show,  perhaps,  more  innate 
talent  and  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts  than  many  an 
English  nobleman  who  inherits  a  gallery  from  his 
ancestor.  The  arts  in  England  are  looked  upon  as 
a  sort  of  agreeable  entertainment  for  the  privileged 
classes;  in  Greece  they  were  public  property,  en- 
joyed by  the  whole  nation,  and  this  still  continues  to 
be  the  case  among  their  modem  representatives — the 
Italians.  The  aria  di  bravura,  which  to  scream 
it  takes  the  Honorable  Miss  Wintersett  no  more 
than  twenty-four  lessons  from  her  Italian  singing 
master,  is  sung  in  the  streets  of  Florence  or  Rcwne 
by  mere  beggar  girls,  and  choruses,  which  it  is  a 
torture  to  educated  ears  to  listen  to  at  the  English 
Opera  House,  London,  are  performed  with  the  utmost 
precision  in  Naples,  by  troops  of  hungry  lazzaroni. 

The  cause  of  this  is  not  to  be  sought  solely  in  the 
climate,  and  the  fact,  observed  by  the  Neapolitan 
minister,  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  that  the  moon  of 
Naples  throws  out  more  heat  than  the  sun  of  the 
British  metropolis ;  but  in  the  absence  of  every  thing 
that  could  elevate  the  masses  above  their  mere  ani- 
mal instincts.  The  only  worldly  pleasure  of  an  Eng- 
lish laborer,  in  the  field  or  in  the  workshop,  consists 
in  a  Saturday  dinner;  the  ale-house  and  the  gin* 
palace  are  the  only  stores  from  which  his  fancy  is 
supplied ;  the  company  he  finds  there  is  the  only  one 
to  which  he  becomes  indebted  for  his  manners. 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe  there  is  not  a  town  of 
ten  thousand  inhabitants  which  has  not  its  public 
promenade  in  the  shape  of  an  Esplanade,  a  Park,  or 
a  Prado,  where  all  classes  meet,  either  daily  or 
weekly,  and,  by  that  means,  become  familiar  with 
each  other's  habits ;  the  higher  and  more  blaze  classes 
refreshing  themselves  with  the  healthy  vigor  and 
pleasing  ingenuousness  of  the  laboring  population, 
and  the  latter  mollifying  and  improving  their  man- 
ners by  the  constant  example  of  those  who  have  en- 
joyed superior  advantages  of  education.  There  is 
no  such  ridiculous  fear,  on  the  part  of  the  wealthy, 
as  that  of  being  taken  for  some  one  else ;  no  arrogant 
assertion  of  social  equality  on  the  part  of  those 
whom  accident  or  the  mere  custom  of  society  has 
here  brought  together  with  their  superiors.  There  is 
nothing  claimed  and  nothing  granted,  nothing  soi^t 
and  nothing  denied ;  no  arrogance  on  one  side,  no 
superciliousness  on  the  other.  This  mutual  security 
is  the  cause  of  the  happy  se  laisser  oiler  so  much 
admifed  in  the  French,  and  so  little  seen  among  the 
Elnglish.  Every  Frenchman,  as  the  idiom  expresses 
it,  "  lets  himself  go,"  naturally  and  without  restraint, 
instead  of  continually  walking  on  stilts,  and  standing 
sentinel  on  his  own  dignity,  as  an  Englishman  con- 
ceives it  to  be  his  duty.  An  Englishman  always  acts 
as  if  he  were  afraid  of  passing  for  less  than  his  par 
value,  and  for  this  reason  is  never  happy  except  in 
his  own  town  or  village,  where  he  has  his  standard 
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vthie  stBinped  upon  his  face,  and  on  that  aooocmt 
pawKH  current  in  society.  Unhappy  people  that  are 
thoB  socially  tormented  in  order  to  enjoy  the  proud 
Mtnfadion  of  being  intrinsically  superior  to  their 
neighbors ;  whose  valor  has  won  the  Magna  Chartaj 
the  Habeas  Carpus^  and  the  Bill  of  Rights ;  but  who 
are  still  the  most  abject  slaves  to  the  most  stupid  and 
unchristian  customs — whose  constitution  guarantees 
the  political  rights  of  the  subject ;  but  whose  society 
hoa  surrounded  itself  by  iron  ramparts,  dreading  oon- 
tinually  an  assault  from  those  beyond  the  second 
parallel !  You  are  the  most  free  and  the  most  taxed 
people  in  Europe;  but  you  dare  not  amuse  your- 
selves. You  are  plain  in  your  food,  and  sometimes 
in  your  dealings ;  but  your  society  is  the  most  artifi- 
cial compound  in  existence.  Your  rights  and  your 
security  from  opression  are  beautiful  fictions  of  the 
law  and  the  judges;  but,  in  realiiy,  there  is  not  a  na- 
ticm  beside  yours  carrying  so  completely  the  badge 
of  servitude  in  all  its  features  and  in  its  every  mo- 
tion! Your  laboring  classes  are  heavy,  lifeless 
machines,  without  either  hope  of  amelioration,  or 
fancy  to  make  them  forget  their  condition;  while 
your  rich  privileged  orders  find  in  their  very  leisure — 
the  product  of  the  incessant  labor  of  your  legions  of 
paupers — the  most  unfailing  source  of  ennui  and 
weariness. 

But  we  are  still  told  that  the  English  are  more 
fond  of  home  than  any  other  people  in  Europe,  and 
that  their  homes  are  happier  than  those  of  their  neigh- 
bors.   To  this  I  would  reply,  that  the  homes  which 
travelers  and  tourists  behold  are  not  those  of  the  En- 
glish people ;  and  that  the  English,  in  general,  are 
the  most  inveterate  travelers.    ThoiLsands  upon  thou- 
sands of  English  families  prefer  living  on  the  Conti- 
nent ;  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  climate  and  the 
cheapness  of  living,  but,  as  I  observed  above,  on 
account  of  the  social  freedom  they  there,  for  the  first 
time,  enjoy.    As  regards  the  love  of  domestic  life, 
and  the  aflections  springing  from  it,  the  Germans, 
Swedes,  Danes,  in  short  all  people  of  Saxon  origin, 
come  in  for  as  good  a  share  as  the  English  them- 
selves;  and  if  the  people  of  the  south  of  Europe 
seem  to  be  less  attached  to  their  houses,  it  is  because 
nature  invites  them  into  the  open  air — the  gardens, 
the  forest,  and  the  fields ;  while  the  damp  and  cloudy 
climate  of  England  and  Scotland  renders  shelter  an 
object  of  much  greater  solicitude,  and  makes  people 
fond  of  *'  a  sea-coal  fire" — the  beau-ideal  of  linglish 
novelists  and  magazine  writers.    I  could  never  see 
the  great  moral  merit  of  this  apparent  fondness  of 
the  English  of  their  own  four  walls;  and,  as  to  the 
idea  of  "comfort,"  its  true  interpretation  seems  to  be 
a  home  well  protected  against  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere,  a  seat  in  a  well-stufled  arm-chair,  the 
feet  toasting  before  a  brisk  fire,  a  tolerable  freedom 
from  the  gout,  and  a  thorough  satisfaction  that  the 
positive  instructions  given  to  the  serv^ants  are  sufli- 
cient  to  protect  one  from  the  intriL<iion  of  one's  im- 
pertinent acquaintances.    The  sensation  of  comfort 
in  an  Englishman  is  very  much  akin  to  that  of  one 
of  oiur  western  settlers  after  he  has  fenced  in  his 
lands ;  it  is  not  the  quantity  of  enjoyment  which  is 


the  chief  source  of  his  pleasure,  but  the  security 
of  it. 

In  France  and  Italy,  (I  speak  here  of  the  mass  of 
the  people,  and  not  of  the  comi|yt  upper  classes,)  tfe 
domestic  aflections  do  not  suiSer  from  the  famflr 
meals  being  occasionally  taken  in  a  paMic  gardea,  in 
some  beautiful  spot  set  apart  for  public  enjo3^eBt: 
and  the  French  peasant,  'who  takes  his  wife  aod 
children  to  the  guitigette,  may  \otg  them  as  much  as 
if  they  were  toasting  at  home,  before  a  beantifol. 
bright  **  sea-coal  fire."  The  people  on  the  Contiaeii 
of  Europe,  from  Norway  to  Naples,  have,  in  liea  of 
the  English  "  comforts,"  which,  after  all,  are  oely 
within  the  reach  of  the  wealthy,  a  great  many  posi- 
tive "enjoyments,"  little  dreamt  of  by  those  who,8i 
times,  aflect  to  pity  them.  When  American  toanab 
describe  "happy  England" — the  times  of  "merry 
England"  finished  with  Queen  Betsey — they  describe 
the  country  seats  of  the  nobility,  or  the  wealth 
squirarchy  which  serves  it  as  a  footstool,  or  those  o(' 
the  rich  merchants  and  "  Ck>tton  Lords,"  with  wlum  f 
they  chance  to  come  in  contact;  of  the  hopdes 
misery  of  the  great  mass  oi  the  population — a  misery 
from  which  there  is  not  even  a  momentary  respite, 
except  in  the  oblivion  found  in  the  gin-shop— (kf 
seldom  form  a  correct  notion.  Poverty,  in  Engliad 
hides  itself;  it  skulks  away  into  dirty  cellars  tad 
lanes;  on  the  Continent,  where  the  sun  has  pity  on 
the  nakedness  of  the  wretched,  it  is  generally  ei- 
posed  to  the  public  eye ;  but  the  number  kA  Engii&h 
paupers,  nevertheless,  is  proved,  by  the  most  ctreful 
statistics,  to  be  as  two  to  one,  compared  to  the  most 
miserable  portion  of  Italy  or  France. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain  are 
bom  with  nothing  but  a  draft  on  the  other  world;  a 
thing  of  which  they  are  constantly  reminded  during 
life,  and  the  forgetting  of  which,  for  a  single  moment, 
seems  to  be  considered  by  the  higher  classes  as  as*:*t     ► 
of  treason  against  the  state.     In  France,  says  Leroui. 
in  his  valuable  essay  on  pauperism,  **  the  poor  are 
unfortunate,  but    in    England    they  are    absolutely 
wretched.    "  There  is  a  palace  in  Paris,"  savs  Vol- 
taire, in  his  "  Candide  ou  le  meilleur  d^s  mondes," 
"  in  which  the  French  people  are  daily  celebrating 
the  great /rV«  of  the  nation,  and  which,  from  morning 
till  night,  presents  the  gayest  scenes  in  the  metropo- 
lis."   He  had  reference  to  the  Palais  Royal  in  its 
palmy  days,  before  its  wooden  galleries  were  changed 
into  iron  ones,  after  the  Revolution  of  July.    Yei 
such  feasts  "for  the  whole  nation"  are,  in  Parif, 
celebrated  daily,  in  a  great  many  other  places.    The 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Luxembourg  are 
open  to  the  whole  infant  and  grown  population  «' 
the  capital,  from  early  in  the  morning  till  late  in  the 
evening ;  the  Chumps  Elysees^  the  Royal  Galleries  o!" 
Art,  and  a  hundred  other  places  rival  with  each  other 
in  entertaining  rich  and  poor  without  distinction, 
and,  in  fine,  the  lecture-rooms  of  the  University  and 
other  institutions  of  learning  convey  gratuitous  in- 
structions to  all.      There  is  that,  accessible  to  all 
classes,  which  elevates  the  mind,  while  the  genius  of 
the  French  people  has  so  disguised  genteel  poverty  as 
almost  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  wealth     TV 
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poor  journeyman  mechaniCi  who  dines  for  eigiiteen 
sous,  at  a  rtstaurant  d  prix  Jixe,  is  still  surrounded 
with  luxuries.  I^  has  a  clean  table-cloth  and  nap- 
kin ;  he  eats  his  soup  out  of  a  silver  bowl,  and  he  is 
waited  on  as  well  as  any  gentlemen  of  fortune  at  his 
own  house.  All  this  vanishes  in  an  hour ;  but  during 
that  period  he  was  reprieved ;  he  felt  as  if  he  were 
rich ;  he  became  satisfied  that  his  life,  too,  has  some 
bright  spots,  and  that,  by  honest  industry,  he  may 
gain  the  means  of  enjoying  something  like  the  luxu- 
ries of  the  rich.  His  poverty  has  been  beguiled,  a 
brijj^ht  sky  renders  him  cheerful,  and  the  evening 
brings  him  together  with  the  wealthy  r&tUiery  or  the 
successful  operator  in  stocks,  in  the  Tuileries,  or  the 
CJiamps  Ely  aits.  "  Paris  est  un  pays  de  ^ocagne 
mime  jionr  Us  pauvresj^^  (Paris  is  the  BoDOtia  even 
of  the  poor,)  said  the  famous  Monsieur  Brillat  Sa- 
varin,  the  immortal  author  of  "  The  Physiology  of 
Tasie,"  which,  with  De  Tocqueville's  "  Democracy 
in  America,"  is  the  greatest  work  of  the  present  age ; 
and  he  is  right.  The  poor  in  Paris  have  the  means 
of  instruction  and  of  enjoyment  spread  before  them, 
— the  only  means  by  which  enlightened  humanity 
can  expect  to  alleviate  their  sufferings. 

The  poor  of  Europe,  it  must  be  recollected,  are 
very  diderent  from  the  indigent  classes  in  this  coun- 
try :  they  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  without  the 
hope  of  bettering  their  condition.    All  that  Govern- 
ment and  Christianity  can  do  for  them  is  to  fortify 
them  against  vice,  and  to  make  them  bear  their 
poverty  with  resignation.    It  is  impossible  to  make 
all  positively  happy ;  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  the 
care  of  the  government  to  make  the  masses  at  least 
contented.     In  a  community  where  the  arts  have 
taken  such  a  deep  national  root,  as,  for  instance,  in 
France  and  Italy,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  culti- 
vate taste,  even  among  the  lower  classes,  and  to  use 
painting,  sculpture  and  music  as  means  of  civilization. 
Public  amusements,  partaking  of  these  characteristics, 
become  a  desideratum;  for  such  is  the  peculiarity  of 
our  nature,  tliat  it  is  sure  to  degenerate  into  savagery 
when  it  is  not  ennobled  by  knowledge  and  the  arts. 
The  French,  with  their  excitable  temperament,  would 
have  a  revolution  every  six  months,  if  their  minds 
were  not  diverted  from  it  by  the  superabundance  of 
public  amusements,  provided  even  at  the  direct  ex- 
pense of  the  government;  and  may  be,  that  other 
more  sober  communities  would  be  less  liable  to  mobs 
and  insurrections,  if  a  certain  portion  of  their  labor- 
ing population  were  able  *'  to  blow  off  the  steam"  in 
some  more  agreeable  recreation. 

Men  who  toil  six  days  in  the  week,  and  ten  or 
twelve  hours  a  day,  require  some  relaxation ;  and  ex- 
perience teaches  us  that  if  amusements  of  an  innocent 
nature  are  not  within  their  reach,  those  of  a  degrading, 
brutalizing,  and  therefore  far  more  dangerous,  kind 
will  be  resorted  to.  In  France,  the  government  is 
not  satisfied  that  persons  should  be  found  willing  to 
entertain  the  people  with  theatrical  representations; 
but  assists,  by  direct  taxation,  the  principal  theatres 
in  the  capital  and  the  provinces,  in  order  that  good 
tragedy,  good  comedy,  and  good  music,  as  means  of 
ennobling  human  nature,  may  not  lack  the  necessary 
21* 


means  of  support,  rad  that  the  mtnagera  of  these 
theatres  may  not  be  obliged  to  deM^end  to  mere  dap- 
trap,  or  to  senseless  show-pieces,  which  would  vitiate 
the  public  taste,  for  the  sake  of  filling  their  houses. 
The  utmost  decorum  is  preserved  in  all  those  theatres ; 
and  such  is  the  public  sense  of  propriety,  that  scenes 
in  the  remotest  degree  resembling  those  which 
are  witnessed  in  England,  and,  alas!  also  in  this 
country,  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  single  instant. 
A  theatre  in  France  is  a  public  drawing-room,  where 
the  lower  classes  strive  to  prove  by  their  conduct, 
that  in  all  the  essentials  of  civilization  they  are  not 
inferior  to  the  higher  orders;  and  where  the  most 
perfect  equality  exists  conjointly  with  agreeable  and 
refined  manners. 

The  numerous  public  exhibitions  of  painting, 
statuary,  manufactures,  and  objects  of  agriculture 
which  may  every  day  be  enjoyed  without  a  farthing's 
contribution,  are  another  means  oC  civilizing  the 
laboring  classes  without  expense  or  annoyance  to  the 
wealthy.  The  galleries  of  the  Louvre  and  of  Ver- 
sailles are  thrown  open  to  the  day  laborer  as  to  the 
prince;  only  foreigners  and  travelers  obtain,  from 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  tickete  for  separate  ad- 
mission, on  certain  days  appropriated  to  their  use. 
The  beautiful  galleries  of  Bologna,  Florence,  Rome 
and  Naples,  as  indeed  those  of  Dresden,  Munich  and 
Vienna,  are  in  the  same  manner  thrown  open  to  the 
,  public  at  large ;  and  the  higher  classes  do  not  seem  to 
be  in  the  least  disconcerted  by  their  presence.  It  is  not 
the  lazzarone  or  the  street-beggar  xhaX  the  keepers  and 
overseers  of  these  institutions  have  to  watch,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  handling  and  mutilating  of  ob- 
jects of  art;  but  the  English ^/ft/^man, or  him  who 
assumes  that  title  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  It  is 
to  preserve  her  from  the  vulgar  touch  of  the  English^ 
that  even  *'  Justice,"  at  St.  Peter's,  wears  a  sheet- 
iron  frock,  which  the  sexton  kindly  withdraws  for  a 
lira ;  and  it  is  the  British  mob  in  Italy  and  France 
that  requires  surveillance  wherever  people  meet  on 
public  occasions. 

The  Italians  nowhere  show  their  high  and  ancient 
civilization  so  much  as  on  public  occasions.  It  is 
not  sufficient  for  a  people  to  govern  their  political 
conduct  by  law,  and  to  regulate  the  relation  which 
they  bear  to  their  rulers ;  they  must  also  leafn  to  live 
tc^ther  socially,  without  infringing  on  each  other's 
convenience,  and  still  less  on  their  mutual  rights. 
The  laws  of  etiquette  and  of  public  decorum  are  as 
essential  as  those  which  r^ulate  the  descent  of  pro- 
perty. The  humane  treatment  of  the  laboring  cksses 
is  as  much  a  right  the  latter  may  claim  in  a  civilized 
community,  as  protection  against  political  misrule 
and  oppression.  At  the  late  riots  in  Bohemia,  and 
especially  in  Prague,  the  insurgents  were  asked  by 
the  military  authorities  what  they  wanted,  and  the 
answer  was,  "  humane  treatment ;  we  are  satisfied 
with  our  wages,  and  can  live  by  them ;  but  we  want 
to  be  treated  as  men,  and  not  as  wild  beasts !" 

One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  propriety  in 
the  masses,  based  upon  a  proper  confidence  reposed 
in  them  by  the  upper  classes,  is  aflTorded  annually  at 
the  Carnival  of  Florence.    The  Tuscan  capital  bean 
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at  erery  Hep  tlie  waak  of  a  high  defree  of  ciTiliia-  wemhkt  man  the  Bonua^  aAer  a  battle,  thax  oe 
tioa;  aad  the  people,  fhoqgh  extraragaiilly  food  of  btvjriaf  of  so  far  and  kuinlea*  a  fieilow  aa  aa  but 
and  poUic  amuweineDte.  ahrays  eoodoct  canitaL  And  jei  who  cam  deny  the  pdckaLud 
with  great  decency  and  propriety.  The  we  nmj  add  mota!  aad  ialeUectnaL  soperiorirf  of  ae 
aftonitbiiig  thing,  bowerer.  to  an  Eng!i«faman.  popi£atioa  of  uadky  LoadoB  OT«r  thai  of  the  nx 
be  the  eoodoct  of  the  rerj  mob  at  the  Veg'.ion;  ancient  city  of  fonnj  Ilahr  ?  it  is  tbe  aoczal  desndt- 
oeremony  with  which  the  PorentiDea  bury  tion  of  the  manes  which  makes  bo  we  at  Jcte  BbH  a 
their  carairal.  object  of  dread  to  the  edocaled,  and  kis  preseace  a 

Ob  the  erening  preceding  A5h  Wedne«dar,  the  nuijance  wberercr  men  of  refinenieut  and  taste  cut- 
theatre  ddi/Ia  PergrJa  ifl  or«  verted  into  a  large  ball-  gregate  for  rational  amoscmeiit.  An  Hsgiishntat  £ 
rooDi.  The  pit  is  laid  orer  with  br«rd§,  «o  as  to  be  not  satisfied  with  dosing  the  door  on  all  yvho  are  act 
OB  a  lerel  with  the  stage ;  while  the  boxes  are.  a«  on  terms  of  social  eqaality  witb  Imnself ;  be  ak 
I,  filled  with  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  higher  avoids  the  contact  of  the  lower  orders  in  pabuc,  lad 
The  pasiiage  from  the  pit  to  the  br^xes  and  by  that  very  meanSy  contributes^  to  that  socal  it- 
gaflerien  is  onofjH<tnjeted,  and  ma>ks  may  enfer  and  gradation  which  makes  their  coniaci  so  UsJe  d^ 
aeooft  freely  whom  the}-  p!eaj»e,  without  being  con-    sirab!e. 

fidered  impertinent  or  intriL^ive.  Coachmen,  d^ber-  The  Prado  of  Madrid  has  done  more  for  the  mcj. 
awB,  laoqneys,  chambermaids  and  scul!i'>n5  may  be  good  feelings  of  the  Spaniards^,  and  for  the  presenv 
leea  at  the  Veg^ioni  joining  in  the  dance,  talking  tion  of  the  chivalrous  qualities  of  tiieir  race,  amid  *^ 
iamiliarly  with  their  <ivni  ma^^ters  and  mi:(lre5«es,  or  h<MTors  and  crimes  of  a  protracted  cixil  war,  thaa  L 
qnizzing  them,  when  ma^^ker],  with  their  adventurer,  the  ameliorations  of  the  goveminent  wikich  were  a- 
of  which  but  too  often  they  know  more  than  they  are  troduced  «ince  1S12  in  that  mihappy  ooontry.  Theft 
required ;  and  all  this  is  carried  on  without  the  slight-  at  the  national  jubilee,  the  cordial  and  easy  ioler- 
eiC  mipleasant  interruption  or  di.^agreeable  feeling  on  course  bctA^xen  the  diflerent  c!ad«es  of  society,  ad 
mther  part.  Improvisatori  halt  at  ever)'  b^^x  graced  the  natural  civility  and  urbanit}'  of  the  Spaaa?^ 
by  a  handsome  woman,  and,  in  return  for  their  com-  were  maintained  in  spite  of  the  horrors  of  the  Isqo 
plimentary  tmprompeus,  are  invited  to  sup,  or  re-  sition,  the  fury  of  political  factions,  and  the  freqoR: 
quested  to  take  wine,*  though  the  party  in  the  box  and  sudden  changes  of  govemmeot  with  which  Sjai 
and  the  improvinatore  (often  a  person  of  low  rank  has  been  visited  since  the  Hapsborg*  dynasty  becaae 
and  with  ver)*  little  education)  have  never  geen  each  extinct.  There  is  still  a  native  grace  with  wkehtk 
other  before,  and  may,  in  all  probability,  never  see  water-carrier  of  Madrid  lights  hi*  cigar  fromtiat  oi 
each  other  again.  the  Don  or  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  Prado :  thrt  the 

The  mfrtt  attoni.-hing  thing,  however,  is  the  con-     wife  of  the  rntKlesl  adf^rrv*  still  imitates  suc-es-iVy 
elusion  of  the  Ara.^t.  durinz  whjfh  the  \\i\\'<^  are  ex-     the  inaniKrs  of  the  vuirchtsa,  in  re-ceivino-  and  iat.v- 

ducin^'  lnT  friends.  At  the  Prado  and  in  the  cbTrvii 
all  ?p:iiiiard<  are  equal :  would  to  Heaven  ibey  we^ 
so  Inffort"  the  law  ! 

Tlie  Ch'n,ip<t  Eh/^irs  and  the  Tuileriesdotbe  offi-:^ 
of  the  rrad<»  in  Paris.  There,  children  with  lii^-- 
Ujuws,  the  lalMjrer  and  tlie  idler,  the  rrntt'rr  amitk 
Ix'i-gar,  iho  dike  and  the  artisan,  the  ti fruity  and  b- 
con>tiluents.  are  eoniiningling  in   cheequercd  grv«?5 


tingiji!*lied  in  all  the  hox»>.  ami  at  Ia«»t.  I<j  the  infii.itc 
joy  of  the  mu'.titudi*,  the  great  chand^'liiT.  with  its 
'  two  or  three  htindr«,'d  wax  tafM.Ts,  !'-i  down  in  ih«"  pit. 
Here  a  thousand  white  handkerchiefs  are  ready  lo  ex- 
tincniiKh  them — all  without  noi->e  or  «r-p^am«i,  and 
without  doin?  the  least  damaiL'e  lo  eilli«T  the  rjjande- 
lier  or  th<?  candlo.  Th(r  f>e*>p'c  in  thr*  box**-,  as  well 
as  those  in  the  pit  and  gallerK*s,  nMiiain  till  this  ctrre- 

mony  is  i)erfonn«;d,  when  the  wh  'le  motley  gnmp,  {ox  the  same  common  purpose  of  innocent  auiu*^- 
consisting  of  dukes,  princes,  counts,  merchant-*,  me-  '  ment ;  no  <»nc  dreaming  that  exchisiveness  \roii<] 
Chanics,  day-lal>orr'rs,  porters,  haekmen  and  livery  ^  heighten  the  enjoyment;  each  rt^joicing  at  a  *ceat 
servants,  with  their  fair  partn«*rs.  leave  the  hou-e  to  |  which,  in  many  respects,  resembles  a  public  dravm;- 
gether,  in  the  dark,  without  a  sini,'^;  person  Iwiing  in-     room.     Cut  the  most  perfect  democratic  teast  islk 


coromodcd,  erowde<l,  e!l>ow(!d,  or  even  spoken  to  in 
a  manner  that  might  be  called  rude  or  improper. 

Such  a  feast  as  that  celebrated  in  London,  at  one 
of  the  queen's  theatres,  would  be  accompanied  by  an 
universal  break-up,  the  pocketing  of  alt  the  candles, 
if  not  of  more  valuable  objects,  and  the  emptying  of 
the  maps  into  the  stre«;t8  amid  screams  and  yells,  to 
silence  which  would  require  an  armed  police  or  a 
sheriff's  posse.  Meanwhile  lialf  the  ladies  in  the 
boxes  would  have  fainted,  and  the  jsccnc  would  re- 

*  To  thfwc  of  our  r«*adcrs  who  nre  not  nrquninted  with 
the  Italian  custom  ol'  eaiiuff,  drinkiui,'  and  n-ceiviug  com- 
pany in  ihfir  privatr  Imjxi'M,  many  ot'  which  ar-;  larp 
enough  to  contHiii  »i»fnR,  diniaj;  aii'l  cnnl-tnhlc*,  A:r..  the 
Utile  obuse,  or  rather  the  entire  ah^tenre  of  everything 
like  abuse,  made  of  thi*  privilege,  must  necosriarily  be  a 
fresh  source  of  twionitslnnent. 


Prater  of  Vienna,  on  a  fine  afternoon  in  the  momb 
of  April  or  May. 

Early  in  tht;  al'ternoon  of  such  a  national  holyday. 
the  whole  population  of  the  capital  of  the  Austnaa 
empire  are  on  their  pilgrimage  to  this  most  beautiiu: 
island  in  the  Danul>e,  which  is  large  enough  to  ct»D- 
tain  a  million  of  people,  and  surpasses  in  extent  scvt*- 
ral  times  the  area  of  the  city.  The  line  of  carriaps 
is  generally  formed  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
reaches  from  the  emperor's  castle  down  the  Kokh 
marlt,  the  Grahni  (the  residence  of  the  American 
Minister,  and  the  hospitable  U.  S.  Consul,  Mr 
Schwartz.)  the  place  of  St.  Stephen,  and  the  street 
of  the  Red  Castle,  across  the  bridge  over  the  Danube 
and  the  suburb  Jcigerzeil— in   all  about   two  miles 

*•■  Coachman. 
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At  the  end  of  this  suburb  the  Prater  commences,  with 
a  most  beautiful  sixfold  row  of  chestnuts.  Two  of 
these  enclose  the  promenade  for  the  people  on  horse- 
back, two  that  for  the  people  in  carriage,  and  the 
rest  are  appropriated  to  pedestrians.  That  for  car- 
riages is  wide  enough  to  contain  three  of  the  largest 
vehicles  abreast,  and  it  is  usually  a  triple  line  which 
is  here  formed  on  a  pleasant  afternoon  in  the  spring, 
before  the  people  of  fashion  have  deserted  the  city 
for  a  sojourn  in  the  surrounding  country,  or  on  their 
estates  in  the  interior.  The  Prater  is  several  times 
as  large  as  all  the  parks  of  London  taken  together, 
and  is  joined  to  the  Brigittenau^  another  most  de- 
lightful summer  retreat,  which  is  likewise  opened  to 
the  public,  with  the  humane  inscription  over  the 
gates—"  Dedicated  to  all  mankind,  as  a  place  of 
amusement,  by  one  who  loves  them."  This  inscrip- 
tion was  placed  there  by  Emperor  Joseph,  as  a  lesson 
to  the  nobility,  who  formerly  enjoyed  its  exquisite 
drives  to  the  exclusion  of  the  masses.  "  If  I  desired 
to  be  exclusively  among  my  equals,"  observed  the 
indignant  emperor,  "  I  should  be  obliged  to  descend 
to  the  tomb  of  my  ancestors !" 

But  the  principal  distinction  between  the  parks  of 
London  and  the  Prater  of  Vienna  consists  in  this, 
that  in  the  London  parks  the  different  orders  of 
society  are  kept  as  distinct  and  separate  as  the  trades 
in  the  Lord  Mayor's  procession.  "The  coach 
people"  remain  in  their  coaches,  the  hack  people 
in  their  hacks,  and  the  poor  pedestrian  hobbles  along, 
secretly  envying  the  beasts  in  Kensington  (harden, 
who  alone,  of  all  the  lower  creation,  enjoy  the 
society  of  the  nobility,  and  with  whom,  as  Sir  Sydney 
Smith  once  observed,  Lord  Brougham  spends  all  his 
spare  time  when  preparing  himself  for  a  parliament- 
ary campaign. 

Not  so  in  the  Prater.  The  manner  in  which  the 
lines  of  carriages  arc  formed  shows  sutficiently  the 
little  regard  paid  to  external  distinctions.  The  cfir- 
riagc  of  Prince  Mctfernich  may  be  preceded  by  a 
hack,  thon  comes,  perhaps,  the  private  carriage  of  a 
banker,  then  that  of  a  wealthy  butcher  or  blacksmith, 
then  that  of  the  emperor,  which  again  is  followed  by 
a  number  of  hacks,  and  so  on.  But  this  is  not  the 
only  familiarity  which  may  be  noticed  among  the 
different  orders  of  society.  Presently  you  arrive  at 
a  succession  of  coffee-houses,  with  innumerable 
carved  tables  and  benches  in  front  of  them,  where 
ices,  chocolate  and  other  refreshments  are  served, 
and  where  several  exquisite  bands  of  music  entertain 
the  guests  and  the  passers  by.  Here  a  large  crowd 
is  usually  collected,  and  here  the  nobility  and  the 
emperor's  family  alight,  and,  without  any  distinction 
in  the  shape  of  guards  or  servants,  mix  with  the 
people.  There  is  no  mawkish  sensibility,  no  dread 
of  being  confounded  with  the  mass,  no  fear  of  being 
elbowed  by  clowns. 

From  thirty  to  fifty  thousand  people  visit  the  Prater 
on  such  an  afternoon,  and  not  less  than  three  thousand 
carriages  may  be  seen  on  that  occasion ;  that  c^  the 
emperor  being  only  distinguished  by  its  greater  sim- 
plicity, and  its  plain  gray  livery.  In  the  interior  of 
the  Prater,  rope-dancers,  jugglers,  mountebanks,  and 


the  never  failing  "  Punch  and  Judy,"  amuse  the  mul- 
titude, who,  in  the  innumerable  taverns  and  restmt- 
rantSf  find  the  most  substantial  means  of  protracting 
their  presence  to  a  tolerably  late  horn*.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  the  general  gaiety,  there  is  nothing  that  interferes 
with  decorum,  no  signs  of  intoxication,  no  want  of 
mutual  respect  and  politeness — ^nothing  that  the  most 
scrupulous  sense  of  propriety  would  not  tolerate  in  a 
room.  The  lower  classes  strive  to  imitate  the  man- 
ners of  the  higher  orders,  and  the  latter  endeavor,  by 
their  affability,  to  smooth  over  the  distinctions  which 
historical  changes  and  the  unequal  distribution  of 
property  have  created  among  men.  The  poor  classes 
feel  that  they  enjoy  themselves  as  much  as  those 
above  them  in  society ;  and  the  latter  have  a  nod  of 
recognition,  a  friendly  "how  d'ye  do?"  for  those 
who  would  otherwise  look  upon  them  simply  as  their 
tormentors. 

We  may  laugh  at  the  political  blunders  committed, 
time  and  again,  by  the  French  people — at  their  little 
tact,  notwithstanding  their  numerous  dear-bought  ex- 
perience in  framing  constitutions — their  love  of 
military  glory  and  distinction,  and  a  thousand  other 
follies,  which  prevent  their  being  governed  by  ra- 
tional laws;  yet  socially  they  are  by  far  the  most 
emancipated  people  in  Christendom-  The  abstract 
dignity  of  man  is  perhaps  nowhere  more  fully  recog- 
nized than  in  France.  Society,  in  France,  in  a  mea- 
sure, atones  for  the  political  injustice  of  the  goverft- 
ment.  In  England  the  case  is  reversed;  society 
there  seems  to  be  bent  on  revenging  itself  for  the 
political  concessions  wrung  from  them  by  the  sturdy 
industrious  classes. 

In  France  the  poor  man  is  not  absolutely  miserable 
— not  entirely  avoided  as  a  leper— not  considered 
merely  as  a  candidate  for  the  alms-house  or  the  gal- 
lows. The  French  people  may'suffcr  injustice ;  but 
the  time  is  past  for  their  rulers  to  offer  them  in- 
dignities. 

There  is  but  one  day  in  the  year  in  which  all 
Russia  is  momentarily  on  terms  of  equality — that  is 
Ea?ter  Sunday.  On  that  day,  in  imitation  of  true 
Christianity,  which  it  seems  the  Russians  do  feel 
once  a  year,  the  poorest  serf  embraces  his  master, 
and,  kissing  him,  exclaims—"  Christ  has  risen  for 
us."  But  the  fetters  of  the  bondman,  which  seem  to 
fall  to  the  ground  on  that  day,  are  riveted  again  on 
the  day  following :  the  ceremony  is  a  mere  memento, 
nothing  more.  In  Germany,  Italy  and  France  these 
mementoes  are  more  frequent,  though  less  solemn. 
They  occur,  in  fact,  daily,  as  often  as  the  wealthy 
are  brought  in  contact  with  the  poor,  at  some  place 
dedicated  to  their  joint  recreation — they  there  at  least 
meet  as  members  of  the  same  family. 

And  I  could  wish  that  such  public  places  of  recrea- 
tion, in  the  shape  of  promenades,  parks,  gardens, 
and  the  like,  would  exist  on  a  more  enlarged  scale  in 
our  own  country — places  wh^re  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  professional  gentleman  and  his  client,  the 
merchant  and  the  drayman,  the  manufacturer  and  the 
operative,  the  master-mechanic  and  his  workman, 
may  at  least  once  in  twenty-four  hours — or  perhaps 
once  a  week— conuningle  on  terms  of  equality.    It 
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would  be  A  mcmcoto  to  the  pcotpcioui  to  imwnbwr 
the  poor,  and  foAea  •  tboownd  prejiidioee  in  the 
breuti  of  iboae  who  are  dow  but  too  easily  diipoted 
to  hete  and  enry  them.  They  would,  at  ksatt  in  a 
degree,  take  the  sting  from  partimi  politics,  and  con- 
gregate men  on  the  anivenal  platform  of  humanity. 

Men  nerer  collect  in  masses,  for  the  purpose  of 
innocent  enjoyment,  without  the  spirit  of  humanity 
pR»iding  o^r  them.  ]^Ian,  in  his  natural  state,  is 
fond  of  his  fellow-beings;  fur  we  are  all  gregarious 
animals,  destined  to  live  in  society,  without  which 
we  cannot  improve  our  condition.  Coteries  and 
cliques  will  exist  in  all  cities,  and  are,  in  a  measure, 
inseparable  fr<Hn  a  high  state  of  civilization ;  but  no- 
thing ouglit  to  prevent  at  lea^tt  one  great  reuni<m  of 
all  classes,  where  ever)'  individual  may  feel  that  be 
is  reciprocally  bound  to  all — where  national  feelings 
and  national  manners  may  be  created  for  the  com- 
mon benefit  of  the  whole  cmmtr}'. 

We  could  wi^h  that  ever>'  one  of  our  Atlantic,  and, 
we  mig^t  add,  We5tem  citicif  might  contain,  in  some 
beautiful  situation  in  its  immediate  nci^bcH'hood,  a 
public  garden,  or  a  park  of  some  two  or  three  miles 
in  length,  where  the  fashionable  lady  might  take  her 
drive,  where  the  idler  might  while  away  an  hour  in 


iamiUnr  eonlab  with  the 'woodn,  and  where  thecji 
of  children  migl«  be  deliglited  with  flowers.  Lsi 
and  their  foUowen  would,  we  feel  asnred,  M 
quite  as  agreeable  to  take  a  wmlk  in  the  paik,  ai^i 
breathe  soA  nonsenae  in  the  fragnnt  bceeae,ai! 
make  the  round  of  the  fnshioonble  stores  in  towi,: 
that  most  detestable  oecopntion  of  '*  ahoppiog;"  a 
husbands  and  father*  would  oertainly  not  be  the  Ion 
hy  it  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  settling  the  hSa 
the  milliner.  Nature  did  not  intend  to  lavish  all  k 
giAs  indiscriminately  on  one  and  the  same  peffD 
The  attentive  observer  will  find  that  the  prineipei 
compensation  exists  amon^  nations  as  with  ia^ 
viduals.  A  people  like  ourselves,  at  libeity  to  n 
from  all,  and  to  adopt  thai  wrhich  most  agrees  vi 
the  genius  of  our  institutions^  ought  to  exercise  «■ 
discrimination  in  its  imitation  of  foreign  maaaerL'V 
are  not  oppressed  by  the  burthen  of  two  tbooni 
}'ears'  history ;  and  in  makingr  the  experience  of  a 
predecessors  our  own,  are  not  compelled  to  iaiH 
their  follies.  We  have  done  wrell  to  adopt  the  aiji 
part  of  the  political  institutions  of  Eoglsad;  b 
Heaven  protect  us  from  her  artificial  society!  L 
us  prudently  preserve  the  kernel  and  throw  amy  ti 
husk. 


THE    MINIATURE. 


BT    XSS.  JIXIET   II.   L.  CAMPBELL. 


Dear  cousin,  I  *ve  gaze«l  on  this  inni:*; 

or  rm.'t'kiit:-*  and  bt-auly  so  I  uiir, 
Tlmt  it*  spt'Il  hni4  fiiraj'turei!  my  spirit. 

Ami  awakcncil  my  lyre  to  sM^ng. 
1  wouM  that  ttnne  fairy  w.miIJ  I'liniii^h 

The  woitlA  to  l>e  wovrn  in  ver'Wi. 
Fnr  my  luninnge  Ia  weak  and  unfitted 

The  charms  of  that  face  to  rehearse. 

Tluil  brow  has  the  briprlitncs*  of  morni:!;r — 

Tli'»i«c  trL-.**e*  the  *al>!c  (»f  nipht. 
Save  jnftt  where  the  day  I«K.»kii  njxm  th«  m. 

There  pleams  a  soA  track  of  m'H.>nlii:!.t : 
That  cheek  shames  the  lij»  of  the  sea-»hell— 

So  warm  and  fio  sot't  is  its  plow — 
^Miile  thi«c  fingers  just  fall  hi\  the  l»0!^»m. 

Like  snow  flukes  descending  on  snow. 


The  blue  and  the  briglitnes*  of  heaven 

Have  met  in  th^we  «<.>i"t  l>ezuuiug  evui  • 
They  remiuil  us  of  violet;*  aiiri^ing^ 

The  «:nibeam«  just  caught  from  the  skie*. 
Their  ulanccs  of  pentlcne>r»9.  ccmsin. 

Have  thrf>wn  an  enchantment  rount!  y.ni— 
And  I  fear  if  I  gaze  on  them  longer 

y\\  heart  will  turn  worsliiper  loo. 

Take  luick,  then,  and  cherish  the  semblun?e 

Of  her  yfm  have  w«.»n  for  your  bride 

Whose  giKxlncM  enchain*  yonr  affection. 

While  her  loveliness  'Wakens  your  pride. 
And  take  with  it  many  kind  wishes 

That  Heaven  may  prosper  your  love, 
Wh.»t«e  beauty,  though  '•  of  the  earth earthy-' 

Shall  beam  with  new  glory  above. 


LONELY    HOURS. 


BT  HEBBEKT  X.  STOKE*. 


ArBORA  comes,  in  purple  chariot  draMni, 

Andsratt'Ts  nipht  away,  and  brin?!^  the  dawn — 

The  sluggish  clouds  attendant  on  the  night 

Throw  off  their  mantle  and  reflect  the  light, 

Or,  melted  into  vapor,  shun  the  day, 

And  vanish  into  air  and  pass  away. 

A  thousand  gh^ries  nov:  around  mc  throng 

And  l»cg  to  be  admitted  in  my  song. 

But  no,  alari  \  my  heart  is  sad  the  while, 

Tliough  sweeter  were  your  charms  I  could  not  smile. 


In  some  dark  wood,  or  in  some  valley  deep 

By  murmuring  Amntains  nnd  where  ^Wllows  ween, 

Thither  retracting  from  the  laughing  crew 

You  '11  trace  my  fiwtstcps  by  the  morning  dew. 

With  wandering,  curious  eyes  and  linteuing  ears. 

To  hear  my  vows  or  mark  a  mourner -s  tears. 

O,  meddling  stranger  I  if  of  manly  heart, 

For  but  a  moment  pause,  and  then  depart  - 

Nor  think  me  selfish  here  because  alone 

I  mourn  for  millions  as  I  mourn  for  one. 


TWO    PICTURES. 


A    TALE    OF    NEW    YORK    ARISTOCEACY 


BT  CABOLINK  H.  BTTTLXB. 


Natnre,  that  made  the  tvy-Ieaf  and  lily, 
Not  of  ofi«  warp  and  woof  hath  made  a«  all !    Witlis. 


PICTURE  I. 

How  bright  the  dew-drop  trembling  on  the  half- 
opened  rose-buds — ^how  graceful  the  bend  of  the  lily, 
as  the  morning  wind  steals  its  fragrant  breath— and 
how  merry  the  trill  of  the  robin  swinging  from  the 
cherry-tree  bough,  making  his  dainty  fare  from  the 
ripe,  clustering  fruit !  But  not  half  so  bright  the  dew- 
drops  as  the  eyes  of  sweet  Lizzie  Moore,  nor  so 
graceful  and  while  the  bending  lily  as  her  own  swan- 
like neck,  or  the  notes  of  yon  airy  songster  as  musical 
as  the  voice  of  dear  Lizzie,  bounding  across  the  lawn 
— cheeks  glowing — ringlets  dancing— and  little  feet 
skimming  like  butterflies  the  dewy  grass. 

"  Mother— dear  mother—Helen — such  news — such 
news !  A  letter  from — O  I  am  almost  out  of  breath — 
there  mother,  do  read — a  letter  from — ^from  Cousin 
Ida!" 

"From  Cousin  Ida!"  exclaimed  Helen,  dropping 
the  dasher  back  into  the  rich  yellow  butter-milk, 
"  from  Cousin  Ida ! — what  for — what  does  she  say?" 

"O,  only  think!  she  is  coming  here,"  returned 
Lizzie,  "  coming  to—" 

"  Coming  here  /"  almost  screamed  Helen,  clapping 
her  hands,  "  O  how  glad  I  am !" 

Mrs.  Moore  finished  reading  the  joyful  letter,  and 
with  a  smile  of  pleasure  said,  as  she  returned  it  to 
Lizzie — 

"  Indeed  I  am  very  glad.  Dear  Ida !  she  will  be  a 
stranger  among  us — but  we  must  do  all  we  can  to 
make  her  happy  while  she  stays  with  us." 

"  A  month !  only  think,  a  whole  month,"  cried 
Lizzie,  "  O  what  good  times  we  will  have !" 

"  Only  a  month !"  interrupted  Helen — "  but  when 
will  she  be  here  ?" 

**  Next  week,"  replied  Mrs.  Moore.  "  Go  and 
answer  your  cousin's  letter,  Lizzie,  and  I  will  add  a 
few  lines  to  aasiure  her  how  welcome  she  will  be." 

Mrs.  Moore  and  the  mother  of  Ida  Taylor  were 
sisters.  They  were  the  daughters  of  a  respectable 
farmer,  residing  in  a  beautiful  inland  village.  Their 
father  was  a  man  of  liberal  views,  and  of  well  culti- 
vated mind,  and  their  mother  all  that  a  mother  should 
be.  As  a  matter  of  coarse,  therefore,  the  education 
of  the  two  girhs  was  the  best  the  country  could  afford 
— their  tastes  and  minds  constantly  improving  from 
the  small  but  well  selected  library  of  their  father, 
while  their  skill  in  housewifery  was  such  as  did  credit 
to  their  excellent  mother,  and  their  own  industry. 


Early  in  life,  each  had  married  the  man  of  her  choice. 
Robert  Moore,  the  husband  of  the  eldest,  was  also  a 
farmer,  and  upon  the  death  of  his  wile's  father,  which 
happened  soon  aAer  their  marriage,  the  young  couple 
had  readily  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  widow,  and 
removed  from  their  own  neat  little  cottage  to  the 
noble  old  homestead.  Here  they  still  dwelt — and 
across  the  very  lawn  where  her  mother  had  sported 
when  a  child,  did  our  little  Lizzie  first  intrude  so  im- 
ceremoniously  upon  the  notice  of  the  reader. 

William  Taylor,  the  husband  of  the  younger  sister, 
was  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  a  thriAy  shopkeeper 
in  the  village,  industrious,  and  ambitious  of  gain. 
Tired  at  length  of  the  slow  acciunulation  of  dollars 
and  cents,  with  the  whisperings  of  avarice  prompting 
him  on,  Taylor  resolved  to  quit  the  peaceful  village 
which  offered  so  little  to  support  bis  craving  desires, 
and  remove  to  the  city  of  New  York,  the  El  Dorado 
of  his  imagination.  And  thus  the  two  sisters,  with 
whom  a  day  had  never  yet  passed  without  the  kiss  of 
sisterly  love — whose  hopes  and  fears,  joys  and  sor- 
rows, had  ever  been  mutual,  were  now  separated — 
the  one  leA.  to  all  the  peaceful,  pure  enjoyments  of 
country  life ;  the  6ther  to  mingle  in  the  giddy  vortex 
of  the  city.  The  minutia  of  Taylor's  city  career  is 
an  every  day  story.  He  grew  rich,  and  with  riches 
pride  and  ambition  were  made  the  household  gods ; 
and  the  hearts  of  both  husband  and  wife  from  that 
time  had  but  little  in  common  with  their  early  rela- 
tives and  friends ;  the  one,  absorbed  ever  in  the  busy 
rush  of  Wall  and  Pearl  streets — the  other,  the  prey 
of  fashion,  and  of  the  hundred  dear  friends  whom 
the  magic  spell  of  gold  called  around  her. 

It  is  true,  letters,  messages,  or  some  trifling  giA,  had 
been  occasionally  interchanged  between  the  sisters, 
yet  they  had  never  met  since  their  first  separation, 
and  their  children  had  grown  up  as  strangers.  With 
the  parents  the  season  of  youth  had  passed  away, 
and  their  feet  already  pressing  upon  life's  declivity 
leading  to  the  grave,  when  the  anticipated  visit  of 
her  dear  niece  Ida  broke  like  a  simbeam  upon  the 
aflfectionate  heart  of  Mrs.  Moore. 

The  pretty  letter  of  Lizzie  to  her  cousin,  flowing 
from  a  heart  as  pure  as  the  snowy  page  on  which  it 
was  written,  was  sent  off  by  the  evening  mail,  and 
from  that  time  imtil  the  day  Ida  was  expected  to 
arrive,  all  was  joyful  anticipation  within  and  abont 
the  homestead— even  the  very  swallows  seemed  to 
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twitter  more  cheerfully  in  their  graceful  flights  aroimd 
the  old  chimney,  while,  ba  li^  and  as  airy,  flew  the 
two  girb  from  the  little  summer-hooae  to  the  favorite 
slat  beneath  the  old  elm,  from  parlor  to  bed-room, 
and  from  kitchen  to  pantr)',  that  nothing  might  be 
left  undone  to  give  pleasure  to  their  expected  guest 

What  a  declicious  evening  was  that  for  one  accus- 
tomed only  to  the  smoky  atmosphere  and  circum- 
scribed view  to  be  found  in  the  city,  upon  which  Ida 
Taylor  arrived  at  the  residence  uf  her  uncle.  As 
they  descended  the  hill,  at  the  bottom  of  which, 
among  graceful  elms  and  towering  oaks,  nestled  the 
neat  cottages  of  the  villagers,  the  sun  had  already 
disappeared,  but  the  light  clouds  were  still  floating  in 
a  sea  of  gold  and  azure,  and  his  parting  beams  yet 
lingered  upon  the  hills,  and  plaj'ed  amid  the  forest 
boughs. 

"  What  a  picture  I*'  exclaimed  Ida,  leaning  from 
the  carriage  window. 

"  Lovely  indeed  I"  added  young  EUery,  who,  with 
his  bride,  an  intimate  of  Ida's,  were  now  on  a  tour 
of  pleasure,  and  had  volunteered  to  leave  the  latter  at 
her  uncle's.  ''  Lovely  indeed !  I  could  almost  fanc>' 
myself  again  in  Switzerland,  or  amid  the  lovely  vales 
of  Italy.  Look,  Miss  Taylor — see,  Serena — observe 
how  minutely  the  mirrored  surface  of  the  river,  re- 
flects ever)-  branch,  every  cloud,  nay,  the  very  birds ; 
and  the  spray  from  that  beautiful  v^-ater-fall,  viewed 
in  this  golden  light,  seems  as  a  shower  of  opals." 

The  carriage  had  now  reached  nearly  the  centre  of 
the  village,  when  Ida  said — 

"  I  wonder  in  which  of  these  houses  I  am  to  find 
my  relativo  ?"' 

''  I  have  discovered  it  for  you,  I  am  sure,"  inter- 
rupted Mn*.  Ellery;  "do  y<»u  see  that  very  old- 
fashioned  hou>e  yonder  ?  No,  you  cannot  see  it 
now — it  has  disappeared  Ix-hind  those  gitraiilic  trees — 
there,  now  look — yes,  you  may  be  certain  that  is  the 
house,  for  see,  with  usage  equally  old-t'a^liioned  as 
the  domicile,  the  whole  lamily  are  pouring  forlli  to 
meet  you.     Wliat  absurdity  I" 

Ida  colored,  but  made  no  reply. 

*'  Well,"  continued  ^Irs.  Ellery,  "  I  hope  you  will 
not  be  surfeited  with  kisses  from  the  old  uncle  and 
aunt,  and  your  sun-burnt,  freckled  cousins  !  I  must 
say,  Ida,  I  pity  you.*' 

Ida  colored  still  more  deeply,  and  in  a  hesitating 
manner  replied — 

'•  Indeed  I  know  nothing  of  these  people,  and 
probably  should  never  have  seen  them,  had  not  our 
physician  ordered  me  to  the  country  for  pure  air  and 
exercise — but  I  assure  you  I  shall  allow  no  such 
familiarities  as  you  speak  ol"!'' 

Mrs.  Ellery  was  right.  That  old-fashioned  house 
was  the  identical  one ;  and  very  true,  too,  in  the  spirit 
of  (dd-fashioned  hospitality,  tlie  family  had  assembled 
at  the  gale  to  welcome  Ida.  And  a  beautiful  group 
they  were,  too,  to  look  upon.  First,  there  was  Mr. 
Moore,  with  his  silver  locks  bared  to  the  evening 
breeze — and,  leaning  on  his  arm,  Mrs.  Moore,  in  her 
neat  gingliam  dress  and  snowy  cap,  while  the  sweet 
happy  faces  of  Helen  and  Lizzie,  bright  with  eager 
expectancy  and  joy,  completed  the  picture. 


As  the  cmrriage  tfopped,  Mr.  Moore  advanced  ui 
kindly  received  his  niece,  then  taking  her  haad  U 
her  to  ber  aonl,  who,  as  alie  fondly  emhnoed  ber, 
wept  tears  of  joy.  Tbe  girls  next,  witka  grsoe6i- 
ness  and  ease  which  astonished  those  within  the  t» 
riage,  aflectionately  welcomed  their  coosin.  It  v« 
Ida,  not  theif  who  were  embarrassed ;  for  there  wt 
native  elegance  and  propriety  of  demeanor  abooL 
these  country  cousins,  which  abashed  as  much  as  it 
surprised  ber.  With  the  same  true  hospitality,  3k. 
Moore  then  pressed  tbe  friends  of  Ida  to  alight;  air 
needed  they  much  persuasion.  The  air  of  oooAn 
which  breathed  around,  w^as  too  tempting  to  be  o- 
changed  for  the  cold  civilities  of  an  inn,  and  in  a  £nr 
moments  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellery  found  themselves  giadlf 
partaking  the  kindness  of  those  ^*hom  the  latter  lad 
termed  such  ^*  abntrd  peopUJ*^ 

A  delicious  supper  already  awaited  them  undatbe 
favorite  old  ehn — such  fresh,  tempting  strawberris! 
such  rich  cream — such  snowy  bread,  and  £n|iae 
butter ! 

The  evening  passed  ofl*  pleasantly.  Mrs.  Moor 
had  many  questions  to  ask  Ida  o€  her  parents,  wk 
seeing  her  friend  Mrs.  EUery  too  much  engaged  b 
notice  her,  answered  dieerfully  all  inquinea.  Mr. 
Moore  was  much  entertained  with  the  li  v^*  dcseom 
oi  'Sit.  Ellery,  while  the  fashionable  bride  poored  fod 
a  tirade  upon  soiries^  operas,  9mati»tee^,  and  her  <m 
brilliant  trotuseaUj  calculated,  as  she  thoii^^to  Iv- 
wilder  the  senses  of  the  unsophisticated  girls  beioR 
her. 

''  Upon  my  word,"  exclaimed  ^Irs.  Eller\-,  poppia? 
her  head  into  the  little  sleeping-room  of  Ida,  jisi  a 
the  sisters  luid  left  their  cousin  to  her  repoe*,  *•  ik« 
cousins  of  yours  are  nice  little  bodies — really  qais 
distingue  lor  the  coiuilry.  Where  in  the  world  di 
they  tind  so  much  maynier .'  not  surely  among  lk« 
old  trees  or  hum-drum  villagersl* ■ 

'•  Then  you  think  they  are  not  really  quite  ovtn 
after  all  ?"  cried  Ida,  delighted,  beginning  now  '<£' 
feel  a  little  more  satisfied  at  the  fate  of  bein?  ooc- 
nected  so  nearly  with  nobodies  ! 

**  Outre  '.  no  indeed — they  are  charming  little  crea- 
tures, and  I  believe  Frank  is  alreadv  half  in  love 
with  them  both.  And  how  exceedingly  comfortable 
every  thing  is !  why  one  would  think  Ph\-fe  himseii' 
bad  fingered  lliose  pretty  curtains^ — and  then  tbcsc 
little  vases  of  flowers,  how  tastefully  they  are 
arranged.  Weil,  some  fairy  must  preside  here— cood 
night,  darling."  And,  kissing  her  young  friend,  Jlxs. 
Ellery  tripped  back  to  her  own  apartment. 

The  cliaractcr  of  Ida  Taylor  may  be  easily  defined 
She  was  naturally  an  amiable  girl — much  the  same. 

perhaps,  as  her  mother  had  been  at  her  age wi'i 

talents  which,  had  they  been  directed  aright,  would 
have  made  her  both  happier  and  w^iser.  Yet  she  h^ 
been  so  accustomed,  even  from  early  childhood,  U) 
view  the  world  only  through  the  microscope  of  wealth 
and  fashion,  that  all  which  came  not  within  the  ranfe 
of  its  lens  sunk  into  insignificance  before  her.  She 
was  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  Fashion  and  sdf- 
styled  '^good  society"  ^Yigt  faith  was  pinned  upon  the 
laws  of  others — not  oi  those  whose  standing  she  coc- 
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sidered  as  inferior  to  her  own ;  but  of  those  to  whose 
envied  heaven  she  was  ever  on  the  ascent.  Their 
codes,  their  opinions,  their  manners  were  Daguerrt' 
otyped  in  her.  She  began  to  regard  herself  as  one  of 
the  old  aristocracy^-talked  of  parvenus  and  the 
canmlle — not  for  the  world  would  she  have  visited  a 
friend,  no  matter  how  near  the  tie  which  connected 
them,  if  she  resided  in  an  unfashionable  street,  and 
to  walk  on  the  east  side  of  Broadway  would  have 
been  degradation.  As  to  the  gentlemen,  an  imperial 
and  a  moiistaehe  were  indispensable  to  her  favor — 
foreigners  she  preferred — their  air  was  more  rfw- 
HnguS,  and  they  waltzed  more  divinely.  Mr.  Taylor 
lived  m  handsome  style,  for  Fortune  had  been  most 
bountiful,— bis  children  were  sent  to  the  most  ex- 
pensive schools — ^they  were  allowed  carte-blaneke  at 
Stewart's  and  elsewhere;  and  when  he  saw  his 
spacious  suite  of  rooms  furnished  t<mt-d-fait  Franfeds^ 
aiyl  filled  with  breathing  modes  de  Parisy  Mr.  Taylor 
considered  himself  a  happy  man. 

Late  hours  and  the  constant  excitation  of  fashion- 
able gayeties  had  somewhat  impaired  the  health  of 
Ida,  and  given  an  air  of  lassitude  to  her  very  pretty 
countenan^.  A  physician  was  consulted— country 
air  and  rural  quiet  prescribed,  and,  as  already  seen, 
Ida  arrived  at  the  beautiful  village  where  her  uncle 
dwelt,  an  exotic  amid  those  lovely  wild-flowers  which 
Uoomed  around  his  threshold. 

To  those  whose  life  has  been  passed  amid  the  sim- 
plicity and  unpretending  courtesies  of  tlie  country, 
there  is  novelty  at  least  in  the  manner  and  bearing  of 
two  such  high-bred,  fashionable  girls  as  Ida  and  her 
friend,  although  it  must  be  acknowledged  the  efllect 
produced  upon  the  artless  sisters  leaned  rather  to  the 
side  of  mirth.  Like  the  town  ladies  of  Squire  Thorn- 
hill,  immortalized  by  the  pen  of  Goldsmith,  there  was 
the  same  attempt  made  to  dazzle  and  confound  the 
simplicity  of  the  two  sisters,  as  that  practiced  upon 
the  daughters  of  the  good  vicar ;  too  palpable  indeed 
to  be  misunderstood,  yet  far  from  indulging  what 
might  perhaps  be  termed  a  pardonable  ridicule,  they 
only  grieved  to  find  the  tastes  and  feelings  of  their 
beloved  Ida  so  little  in  unison  with  their  own. 

At  length  both  fair  friends  wearied  of  introducing 
and  enlarging  upon  topics  which  they  had  the  morti- 
fication to  find  excited  neither  envy  nor  curiosity,  and 
began  insensibly  to  conform  more  to  the  good  sense 
of  their  companions,  and  they  could  but  feel  respect 
for  those  whom  they  had  come  thither  prepared  to 
look  upon  with  contempt  and  inferiority.  The  new- 
married  pair  remained  some  days  with  Mrs.  Moore, 
and  then  leA,  to  continue  their  projected  tour  of  the 
takes. 

Deprived  of  the  magical  influence  of  her  friend 
Mrs.  Ellery,  much  of  the  artificial  gloss  of  Ida's 
dmracter  disappeared,  and  never  perhaps  had  she 
been  more  truly  happy,  and  certainly  never  had  she 
appeared  more  charming  than  when,  heedless  for 
once  of  form  and  effect,  she  entered  into  the  daily 
pleasures  and  pursuits  of  her  cousins.  But  Ida  was 
heartless.  **Pour  m^amtiser"  was  her  motto,  and 
attbough,  as  before  stated,  much  of  the  artificial  gloss 
of  manner  had  worn  ofiT,  the  selfishness  of  her  charac- 


ter still  predominated  over  the  force  of  example  and 
momentary  resolves. 

A  few  months  prior  to  Ida's  visit,  Herman  Weston 
had  established  himself  in  the  village  as  a  physician. 
Since  his  arrival  he  had  been  a  frequent  visiter  at 
Mr.  Moore*sj  and  many  there  were  who  had  already 
classed  him  fia  a  lover  of  the  bhnhing  Helen ;  bat 
when  Ida  suddenly  burst  upon  his  view,  with  all  the 
refined  airs  and  pretty  coquetries  practiced  from  her 
cradle,  the  guileless  Helen  appeared  no  longer  to 
attract  his  regard.  It  was  soon  evident  that  the  young 
physician  had  become  deeply  enamored  with  the  fair 
city  cousin — but  he  worshiped  at  a  distance,  for  he 
was  well  aware  that  the  tastes,  the  habits  of  Ida,  the 
sphere  of  affluence  in  which  she  was  accustomed  to 
move,  illy  accorded  with  his  secluded  life  and  poverty, 
and  that 

"  It  were  all  one 
To  love  some  bright  particular  star 
And  think  to  wed  U." 

Ida  soon  discovered  the  impression  she  had  made, 
and  the  spirit  of  coquetry  and  gratified  vanity  was 
rife  within  her.  Weston  was  evidently  the  beau  of 
the  village,  and  a  little  flirtation  suggested  itself  to 
her  mind,  as  being  not  only  a  decided  triumph  over 
the  village  girls,  but  a  means  of  amusement  for  the 
time  being.  Her  witching  net  was  therefore  spread, 
and  in  its  meshes  the  unsuspecting  Weston  became 
at  once  entangled,  and  so  skillfully  did  she  manage 
the  game,  that  not  a  doubt  of  her  sincerity  even  sug- 
gested itself  to  the  frank,  ingenuous  minds  of  her 
cousins. 

Two  persons  arc  slowly  walking  in  a  little  grove 
on  the  river  banks,  through  whose  swaying  branches 
the  moonbeams  gleam  brightly  down  upon  the  sil- 
vered rush  oi  a  water-fall,  leaping  from  rock  to  rock, 
as  if  in  haste  to  meet  the  placid  river  gliding  so 
peacefully  from  out  the  Iris-hued  curtains  of  the  mist. 
The  Katy-dids  call  to  each  other  from  the  tree-tops, 
in  mocking  tones  affirming  that  " /fa/y-</iVi"  and 
"  iCo/y-rfiV/ nV,"  and  the  night-hawk  utters  his  wail- 
ing cry  from  mid-heaven — then  swooping  gracefully, 
flutters  for  a  moment  over  the  earth,  and  wheels  again 
to  his  starry  circuit.  It  was  one  of  those  calm  and 
heavenly  evenings,  when  it  would  seem  that  Tnith 
alone  would  dare  walk  the  earth — ^but,  alas!  how 
often  is  the  holiness  of  Nature's  most  lovely  scenes 
perverted ! 

**  And  is  it  then  really  possible,  that  you,  whose 
life  has  been  passed  amid  the  intoxicating  gayeties  of 
the  city,  can  prefer  the  monotonous  life  we  lead  in  the 
country !" 

"Call  it  not  monotonous,"  cried  Ida,  fixing  her 
dark  hazel  eye  upon  the  animated  countenance  of 
her  companion,  "when  Nature  is  continually  pre- 
senting her  varied  scenes  of  beauty  and  grandeur ! 
What  has  the  city  to  offer  in  comparison  1— there,  all 
is  false — here,  all  is  real,  uncornipted  by  art !" 

"  There  are  but  few.  Miss  Taylor,"  replied  Weston, 
"  who  have  the  heart  to  appreciate  as  truly  as  you  do 
the  calm  pleasures  of  Nature." 

"  Then  must  they,  indeed,  be  different  from  me  !'* 
answered  Ida.    "01  could  list  forever  to  the  music 
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ribie  I"  exclaims  the  fair  one,  to  'whom  the  idea  oaiy 
eonneetH  il>elf  with  some  wild,  untamed  inhabitant  w" 
the  monntainii.  In  the  countrj',  amid  green  fields  *^ 
j*liady  lanes,  where  they  have  9prtmg  up  indjgeovws 
with  the  humble  violet  and  blushing  daisy,  tbey  ii« 
well  enough;  and  may  there  presume  to  appear  "^ 
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hospUahU  thoughts  intent^'^  even  before  the  polished 
deoizens  of  the  city,  who,  to  escape  from  the  heat 
and  turmoil  of  its  limits — from  fell  fevers  and  infec- 
tious air — are  willing  to  endure  even  with  complai- 
sance, for  a  season,  these  grubs  to  the  family  tree ! 
Bur  where  Nature  placed  them,  tA^rtf  let  them  remain ; 
nor  expect  in  the  saloon  of  affluence  that  toUrani 
tmile  which  met  theirs  under  the  old  trees  of  their 
native  home.  The  proud  exotic,  in  its  marble  vase, 
looks  down  with  contempt  upon  the  lowly  wild 
flower,  whose  freshness  and  purity  it  would  gladly 
attribute ! 

Of  this  opinion  was  Ida  Taylor— an  opinion  in 
which  it  may  bo  feared  but  too  many  concur,  although 
for  the  honor  of  human  nature,  be  it  observed,  the 
error  has  not  become  universal. 

At  length  the  gay  throng  disappeared  from  the 
drawing-rooms— the  day  passed  away,  and  the  bril- 
liant cliaudcliers  were  already  lighted,  ere  Ida,  as  if 
suddenly  recollecting  herself,  exclaimed — 

"  O,  ma,  by  the  way,  did  I  tell  you  the  Moores 
were  in  the  city?" 

"Is  it  possible?"  asked  Mrs.  Taylor,  looking 
pleased.  "Who  told  you?  Where  arc  they  ?  We 
must  go  for  them  immediately." 

"  AVhy,  I  received  a  note  from  the  girls  this  morn- 
ing," answered  Ida,  twisting  her  long  ringletSf  and 
looking  in  the  mirror.  "  I  believe  they  are  at  Bunk- 
er's— ^>'es,  at  Bunker's— but  /a,  ma,  I  am  sure  tl^re  is 
no  hurry  to  run  after  them." 

"  You  sent  a  message  to  them,  of  course,  Ida?"  said 
Mrs.  Taylor. 

"Why  no,  I  did  not — it  was  unnecessary;  and 
then  really,  mamma,  I  was  so  beset  with  that  teasing 
Stephens  and  Adolphus  Ellery,  that  I  forgot  it." 

"  Well,  we  must  order  the  carriage,  and  repair  the 
omission  at  once,"  said  Mrs.  Taylor ;  "the  children 
of  my  dear  sister  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  the 
night  under  the  roof  of  a  sUranger." 

"Why,  mother,  how  absurd!"  cried  Ida,  pouting 
her  coral  lips.  "  They  are  well  enough,  I  am  sure, 
where  they  are — they  have  friends  with  them,  and, 
for  my  part,  I  see  no  necessity  for  bringing  them 
herel" 

"Ida!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Taylor,  momentarily 
shocked  at  the  heartlessness  of  her  daughter,  "  not 
bring  them  here !  your  cousins !  when  they  were  so 
kind  to  you  last  summer — why,  Ida,  I  am  astonished 
at  you!" 

Early  associations  came  thronging  into  the  bosom 
of  Mrs.  Taylor,  and  she  was  about  to  ring  and  order 
the  carriage,  when  Ida  again  spoke : 

"And  you  know  this  evening  is  Mrs.  EUery's 
soiree,  and  what  in  the  world  could  I  do  with  these 
awkward  girls !"  (now  Ida  knew  they  were  not  awk- 
ward.) "I  certainly  should  not  stay  at  home  for 
them,  and  as  for  taking  them  with  me — excusez  moi  /" 
she  cried,  shrugging  her  pretty  shoulders. 

"  Yes,  but— Ida,  my  dear — you  knoW — " 

"  And  you  know,"  continued  the  former,  not  heed- 
ing the  interruption,  "you  promised  to  wear  that 
magnificent  turban,  which  not  even  Mrs.  1)..can 
eclipse.    It  will  be  just  as  well  to  go  to-morrow.' 
22 
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Vanity  triumphed  over  newly  awakened  afiectionf 
and  kind  feelings  in  the  heart  of  the  weak  mother — 
the  claims  of  her  sister's  children  vanished  before  the 
important  event  of  displaying  her  newly  imported 
turban  amid  the  fashionables  at  Mrs.  EUery's !" 

In  the  mean  while  where  were  our  two  young 
friends,  Helen  and  Lizzie?  How  little  did  they 
imagine  the  reception  of  their  note ! 

From  the  moment  it  was  hurriedly  despatched  by 
one  cX  the  waiters,  they  had  been  in  momentary  ex- 
pectation of  their  cousin's  arrival.  They  were  of 
course  somewhat  disappointed  that  no  answer  was 
returned,  but  then  there  were  many  reasons  why 
Ida  did  not  write — ^perhaps  she  was  not  at  home — 
perhaps  she  was  too  much  overjoyed  to  reply,  and 
was  coming  herself  immediately — in  fine,  all  reasons 
but  the  right  suggested  themselves,  and  there  they 
sat  in  the  spacious  drawing-rooms  at  Bunker's, 
watching  every  light  form  which  glided  past,  or 
tripped  up  the  steps,  expecting  therein  to  recognize 
their  cousin.  They  were  alone — unknowing  and 
unknown,  for  the  friends  who  had  accompanied 
them  had  already  left  for  a  distant  part  of  the  city, 
where  they  found  more  hospitable  relatives  than  our 
poor  girls.  The  beauty  and  modesty  of  the  sisters 
attracted  not  a  little  attention,  and  several,  ladies 
there  were  who  spoke  kindly  and  politely  to  them — 
there  was  something  so  pure,  so  unaffectedly  simple 
in  their  demeanor,  as  forbade  all  jest  at  their  evidently 
unprotected  situation. 

While  thus,  until  a  late  hour,  her  cousins  were  so 
anxiously  expecting  her  or  a  message,  Ida  herself, 
surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  flatterers,  found  the  incense 
oflered  to  her  vanity  too  grateful  to  bestow  more  than 
a  fleeting  thought  upon  her  country  relatives. 

It  was  morning,  and,  upon  leaving  the  breakfast- 
table,  the  sisters  again  took  their  seats  at  one  of  the 
windows  of  the  saloon,  in  expectation  of  some  mes- 
sage,  or  of  Ida  herself 

"  My  dear  young  ladies,"  said  Mrs.  Van  Courtland, 
an  elderly  lady  who  had  come  into  the  city,  for  a  few 
days,  from  her  country  residence  on  the  Hudson, 
"  there  surely  must  be  some  mistake  about  the  note  you 
wrote  your  friends — servants  are  sometimes  very 
negligent,  and  it  may  never  have  been  delivered.  I 
should  wave  all  ceremony  with  such  near  friends — I 

am  going  into  the  neighborhood  of  L Place,  and 

shall  be  very  happy  to  set  you  doAAn  at  your  uncle's." 

With  many  thanks  they  readily  accepted  the  kind 
ofler,  too  willing  to  place  the  negligence  upon  any 
one  save  their  friends.  In  a  short  time  the  carriage 
of  Mrs.  Van  Courtland  drew  up  before  the  resiglence 

of  Mr.  Taylor,  in  L Place.    Here  they  parted 

with  their  new  friend,  and  sending  up  their  names 
were  ushered  into  the  drawing-room. 

Although  it  was  now  past  eleven,  Ida  was  still  s  t- 
ting  over  her  breakfast,  which  the  languid  beauty  had 
preferred  to  take  in  her  own  room.  Ilor  hair  was 
en  papi/lote — a  novel  of  Eugene  Sue  in  her  hand,  and 
reading  and  sipping  by  turns  the  tedious  minutes 
passed. 

"  Who  did  you  say !"  she  cried  sharply  to  the  at- 
tendant— ^^who!  the  Misses  Moore! — really— very 
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yon  ondentand?" 
maid,  the  langnidly  robed 


prnpillattB  onder  a  noit  hfwning  Freocb  cap— tbniit 
ber  little  feet  into  a  dainty  pair  of  quilled  alipperi, 
and  with  ber  novel  in  ber  hand  deioended  to  the 
parlor.  Nearly  an  boor  had  already  elapeed  tinee 
their  namea  were  carried  op,  and  notwithstanding  the 
■nanqiecting  natore  of  the  aieten,  some  slight  sob- 
pieion  of  the  truth  anavoidably  pasted  through  their 
mindi;  for  they  knew  fall* well  that  had  the  case 
been  leveiscd,  how  joj'folly  they  should  have  flown 
at  onoe  to  welcome  her. 

Ida  swam  gracefully  into  the  room — the  girls  sprang 
from  the  sofa  to  embrace  her,  but  the  first  glance  of 
ber  indiflerent  counteDaooe  and  the  hauteur  of  ber 
carnage  convinced  ibem  their  suspicions  were  but 
too  well-founded.  Checking,  therefore,  the  warm 
iffPjMil^*  of  their  hearts,  they  advanced  and  met  the 
oold  salute  of  their  cousin  with  equal  frigidity, 
ahhough  poor  Lixzie  felt  as  if  the  hot  tears  would 
have  burned  ber  eydids,  in  her  efforts  to  restrain 
them,  and  the  voice  of  Helen  was  low  and  broken, 
for  it  seemed  as  if  ber  heart  would  burst  with  sup- 
pressed emotion,  and  for  the  fint  time  the)'  learned  a 
lesson  ofdutit! 

Ida  was  evidently  embarrassed— she  attempted 
several  times  to  say  something  piquant — but  her 
efforts  failed. 

"  Did  you  receive  a  note  from  iw  yesterday,  Ida  ?*' 
asked  Liz2ie.  Falxehoofl  trembled  on  the  Iip!»  of  Ida — 
she  would  have  answered  ''  No,"  but,  liappily,  Helen 
saved  her  from  additional  sin  by  ob:w.'r\-inif : 

"  We  were  afraid,  as  we  received  no  answer,  that 
it  might  have  been  lost.'* 

Ida  bluslied — munnured  a  few  inarticulate  words, 
and  changed  the  subject. 

"Lf  aunt  at  home  ?"  asked  Helen,  ''we  should  be 
truly  happy  to  see  the  sister  (^  our  dear  mother." 

"  I  really  do  not  know — ma  is  a  great  gadder — but 
I  will  ask,"  replied  Ida  carelessly.  Then  ringing  the 
bell  she  said  to  the  servant : 

"  Your  mistress  is  out,  is  she  not,  William  ?" 

"  No  Miss — yes  Miss,"  replied  William,  evidently 
at  a  loss  how  to  interpret  the  look  which  Ida  gave 
him. 

At  length  it  suddenly  occurred  to  Ida  that  some  of 
ber  fashionable  clique  might  call,  and  she  felt  ashamed 
of  th^  neat  cottage  straws,  green  veils,  and  plain 
black  dresses  of  her  cousins. 

"  Come,  girls,"  she  cried,  "  come  up  into  my 
dressing-ro(Hn" — (she  had  not  yet  even  asked  them 
to  lay  aside  their  bonnets) — and  tripping  before  them 
she  threw  open  the  door  of  her  disordered  room — 
"  you  will  be  much  more  at  home  here  than  in  the 
drawing-room — take  off  your  things  now." 

Lizzie -glanced  at  Helen,  who  instantly  replied : 

"  No,  Ida.  ir  you  will  be  so  obliging  as  to  let  one 
of  your  servants  procure  us  a  carriage,  we  will  return 
to  oar  lodgings." 
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beaiihBM  giri  breathed  more  finely.    At  this 
the  door  opened  and  Mra,  Tnylor,  nho  m  ih\  Al' 
entered.  Herda^ghtorbiaBhed  crioMOBHiteaii: 

"Helen  and  Line  Moon,  imminB.* 

The  girls  flew  into  the  rxtemlaJ  nima  ni^mwm, 
who,  kiasing  theoi  alBytinwntriyt  anid: 

"  My  dear  giria,  I OD  KAUr  deligfaied  to  see  ;«■- 
I  was  sorry  not  to  have  had  you  here  last  evu 
How  much  yon  look  as  your  dear  mother  did  at  nv 
age!  Why  are  yoor  bonnets  not  off?  Ids,  I  a 
afraid  you  have  played  the  iadilferent  bns>ni  \m 
long  have  you  been  here?  Ids,  why  did  yosM 
call  me?"  were  qneatioiis  which  fell  oniMemfiJ 
from  the  lipa  of  Mrs.  Tnylor,  renlly  pleased  tsai ; 
her  nieces. 

No  answer  wm  returned — Idm,  played  wiikk 
rifuu'gntu,  and  the  sistera  merely  bowed. 

**  Come,  my  chikhen,  take  off  your  honnrti  n  i 
you  prefer,  Ida  will  conduct  yoo  to  yoor  own  nan- 
where  you  can  arrange  yoor  toiileae  aa  yon  wi^ 
where  are  your  trunks  ?** 

"  I  thank  you,  anm,**  aaid  Helen,  **  bm  weaui^ 
dine  your  kindness  -our  tninka  are  at  the  hoieL* 
Cab  is  at  the  door,**  aaid  WiUinm. 
Why,  what  does  this  meen  ?"  exciahned  Xi 
Taylor,  in  unfeigned  amaxement — end  ahe  Ufddt 
Ida  for  an  explanation. 

For  j^  moment  Lizzie  was  disposed  to  makr  kvn 
the  true  reason,  but  as  ^be  glanced  at  the  coaivtr 
conscieuce-i-tricken  countenanc*e  of  her  cotex.  r 
better  t'eelings  triumphed.  She  checked  henej' » 
replied : 

*•  We  shall  probably  leave  town  in  the  monx 
We  were  anxious  to  see  you,  if  but  for  a  nh«* 
Goodbye,  dear  aunt— good-bye,  Ida,"  and,  foEort' 
down  the  siair«  by  the  agitated  and  mortified  nwtkr 
who  suspected  the  truth,  the  girls  quickly  spnu* 
the  cab,  where  all  rcsuuint  being  removed,  ikP; 
wept  in  each  others  arms  over  chilled  afl*ecti«a.ai 
the  worldly  lesson  they  had  received.  Amnit 
Bunker's  they  proceeded  immediately  totbeirM) 
room. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  the  beaeroitf 
countenance  of  Mrs.  Van  Courtlnnd  appeared. 

"  May  I  come  in,  my  dears ?  I  am  glad  \oMi* 
returned,  for  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  yoo."  Tka 
for  the  first  time,  perceiving  their  saddened  feiv^^ 
on  which  traces  of  teare  yet  lingered,  she  i^ 
"  Excuse  me— but  what  has  fanppeDed— are  i* 
friends  ill  ?  what  is  the  matter?" 

Little  accustomed  to  dissimulation,  the  girh  ksrv 
not  bow  to  evade,  as  they  could  have  wished,  ihsi 
qtiestions.  The  experience  of  their  kind  frieed  90* 
led  her  to  surmise  the  tnith,  and  the  sistets  tks  1^ 
lated  their  little  story. 

"  My  poor  girls,  you  did  not  expect  thisreoepti»  . 
said  the  good  lady,  kissing  them — '^  but  comfort  yst^ 
selves,  lor  be  assured  there  are  very  many  wboti^ 
sufiered  from  the  mme 
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subject  from  your  minds — suck  people  are  unworthy 
those  tears.  I  must  now  make  known  my  request — 
to^-night  Forrest  plays  at  the  Park,  and  I  wish  you  to 
join  my  little  party — have  you  ever  attended  the 
theatre?" 

'  *'  O  no,  my  dear  madam,  thank  you,"  cried  Lizzie, 
clapping  her  little  hands  with  del^ht,  '<  never — a 
play !  O  delightful !" 

**  Then  you  will  go,  my  dears — ^thank  you — come 
to  my  room  when  you  are  ready." 

Helen  looked  at  Lizzie,  and  then  blushing  said : 

"  But  our  dress — we  know  not  what  is  suitable  to 
wear  on  such  occasions." 

"  O  your  dress,  little  prude !"  replied  Mrs.  Van 
Courtland,  laughing.  "  Why,  in  the  first  place,  you 
need  not  conceal  that  beautiful  hair  under  any  bonnet, 
and  for  the  rest,  your  own  taste  will  be  your  best 
guide." 

At  the  appointed  hour,  with  beating  hearts  and 
happy  faces,  Helen  and  Lizzie  presented  themselves 
before  Mrs.  Van  Courtland,  who,  with  a  smile  of  ap- 
probation at  their  neat  and  modest  appearance,  in- 
troduced them  to  her  niece  and  nephew,  who  were 
to  join  the  party  for  the  theatre. 

How  different  was  this  young  girl  from  Ida!  Of 
true  patrician  birth — accustomed  only  to  the  most  re- 
fined and  intellectual  society— a  mind  richly  endowed 
— a  face  and  form  of  surpassing  loveliness — Miss 
Lindscy  met  the  blushing  girls  with  true  politeness 
and  graceful  refinement,  which  at  once  removed  all 
restraint,  and  in  a  few  moments  both  Helen  and 
Lizzie  wondered  how  they  could  chat  thus  easily 
with  a  perfect  stranger. 

The  party  now  drove  to  the  theatre,  where,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  every  thing  seemed  like  enchant- 
ment to  the  eyes  of  our  inexperienced  young  friends. 
They  had  not  been  long  seated  when  a  gay  party 
took  possession  of  the  opposite  box. 

"  There  is  Mrs.  Ellery — look,  Helen !"  said  Lizzie, 
.  as  she  recognized  that  lady,  surrounded  by  a  knot  of 
gentlemen. 

"Do  you  know  her.  Miss  Moore?  asked  Miss 
Lindsey,  at  the  same  time  returning  slightly  the  bow 
of  the  lady  in  question. 

"  Not  very  much,"  she  replied.  "  I  believe  she  is 
an  intimate  friend  of  my  cousin's,  and  was  witli  her 
at  our  bouse  last  sununer." 

But  Mrs.  Ellery  did  not  appear  to  recognize  her 
country  acquaintances — although  she  stared  at  them 
rudely,  and  several  times  leveled  her  eye-glass  toward 
them. 

At  length  the  play  was  over,  and,  little  aware  of 
the  attention  their  beauty  had  excited,  they  \e(i  the 
theatre.  Before  parting,  however.  Miss  Lindsey  en- 
gaged her  new  acquantances  to  remain  in  the  city 
another  day,  which  they  were  to  pass  with  her.  But 
the  next  day,  and  the  next,  passed — not  at  Bunker's, 

but  with  Miss  Lindsey,  in  Square,  who  was 

perfectly  charmed  with  her  young  friends.  She  strove 
to  show  them  every  attention  in  her  power,  that  they 
might  no  longer  dwell  upon  the  neglect  of  their  rela- 
tives— every  place  of  amusement  was  visited,  and  at 
length  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  go  up  the  river 


with  Mrs.  Van  Courtland,  who  was  about  to  re- 
turn home,  accompanied  by  Miss  Lindsey  and  her 
brother. 

"  Two  new  stars  in  the  galaxy  of  beauty !"  cried 
Adolphus  Ellery  to  Ida.  "  By  Jove !  they  outshine 
you  all ;  and  so  I  told  Serena." 

"  Extremely  gallant,"  replied  Ida,  tapping  him 
with  her  fan ;  pray  who  are  these  wonders — where 
may  one  see  them  ?   At  the  museum,  may-be  ?" 

"  No  tUmmtf  but  in  the  train  of  Venus — I  mean 
that  superb  creature,  Mary  Lindsey.  Serena  thinks 
she  has  seen  them  before— but  it  must  have  been  in 
her  dreams — for  demme  if  I  do  n't  think  they  are  fresh 
from  Paradise  I"  * 

"  2?^«7/y /"  pouted  Ida. 

"  Why,  I  met  that  high-headed,  proud  brother  of 
Venus  to-day,  Courtland  Lindsey,  gallanting  one  of 
them  down  Broadway,  and  I  could  have  killed  him 
for  envy." 

"  Indeed!"  replied  Ida,  in  a  tone  of  pique ;  "  well, 
we  may  meet  those  iioJipareils  this  evening  at  Mrs. 
Hazard's,  for  I  know  the  Lindse^'s  are  intimate 
there.'* 

The  party  from Square  entered  the  brilliant 

rooms  of  Mrs.  Hazard,  already  nearly  filled  with  the 
elite  of  beauty  and  aristocracy.  The  queen-like  Mary 
Lindsey,  in  a  magnificent  dress,  well  becoming  her 
noble  figure  and  lofty  bearing,  would  have  attracted 
all  eyes  and  hearts,  but  for  the  two  lovely  young  girls 
at  her  side,  who,  in  simple  robes  of  white  Tarleton — 
without  ornament  of  any  kind — their  beautiful  hair 
parted  simply  over  their  foreheads,  and  gathered  into 
clusters  of  rich  braids  behind,  where  one  single  blos- 
som of  the  snowy  Camelia  seemed  to  emblem  their 
purity. 

Soon  after,  the  party  from  L Place  were  an- 
nounced, consisting  of  Ida  and  Mrs.  Ellery,  with  a 
train  of  beaux,  among  whom,  for  his  lisping  voice, 
lady-lile  demeanor,  and  profusion  of  curls  and 
moustache,  Adolphus  Ellery  shone  conspicuous. 

"Look,  Miss  Taylor,"  he  cried,  "yonder  are  the 
Houris !  said  I  not  right,  that  you  were  all  eclipsed ! 
Even  Venus  herself  is  dim  beside  them." 

Astonishment  for  a  moment  deprived  Ida  of  speech 
or  motion,  as  she  recognized  amid  the  brilliant  coterie 
opposite,  her  own  despised,  rejected  coujitry  cousins ! 

"  Is  it  possible !"  she  exclaimed  at  length.  "  Se- 
rena, have  you  eyes !  do  you  not  see  those  girls  are 
my  cousins  Helen  and  Lizzie  Moore  ?" 

"I  thought  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Ellery,  with  the 
utmost  Tumchalance.  I  shall  make  a  point  of  noticing 
them  at  once — ^brother,  your  arm." 

"  O  stop  a  moment,  and  I  will  accompany  you," 
said  Ida.  But  it  was  some  time  ere  she  could  sum- 
mon sufficient  courage  to  approach  those  despised 
girls.  At  length,  however,  assuming  much  artless- 
ness  of  manner — calling  up  smiles  of  afi*ection  and 
surprise  to  her  countenance— w^ith  extended  hands 
she  tripped  across  the  room,  exclaiming : 

"  My  dearest  cdusins,  what  a  joyful  surprise !  how 
delighted  I  am  to  see  you — ^but  why  did  you  not  come 
to  us,  naughty  girls!  and  we  thought  you  so  far  off— 
and  so  much  regretted  your  short  visit" 
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The  sisters  feh  for  her  mortification,  and  received 
her  professions  with  perfect  good  humor  and  ami- 
ability. 

"  And  are  you  at  Bunker's?"  demanded  Ida. 

"The  Misses  Moore  are  my  guests,"  said  Miss 
Lindsey,  haughtily.  She  would  have  continued — and 
her  keen  eye  expressed  all  the  contempt  she  felt — 
but  an  appealing  look  from  the  tender-hearted  Lizzie 
caused  her  to  refrain  further  comment.  Coldly  bow- 
iag,  therefore,  she  passed  an  arm  through  that  o{ 
Arien,  and  saying :  « 

'*  Brother,  will  you  lead  Miss  Moore  to  the  music- 
room  ?"  The  party  turned  from  the  group,  leaving 
Ida  and  Mrs.  Ellery  overwhelmed  with  shame  and 
mortification. 

After  making  the  projected  visit  to  Mrs.  Van  Court- 


land,  Helen  and  Lizzie  returned  to  their  peaceful  vil- 
lage—to the  arms  of  their  beloved  parents. 

The  next  season  saw  our  lovely,  artless  Lizzie  the 
happy  bride  of  Courtland  Lindsey,  courted  and  ad- 
mired in  the  highest  circles;  while  Helen  presides 
over  the  neat  little  cottage  of  Herman  Weston, 
whose  dream  <^  love  for  the  heartless  Ida  was  soon 
overcome. 

And  Ida  ? 

Ida  became  the  wife  of  Adolphus  Ellery,  who,  in 
less  than  a  year  aAer  their  marriage,  squandered  her 
fortune  at  the  gaming-table,  and  becoming  greatly  in- 
volved fled  to  Europe ;  while  Ida,  thus  deserted  by 
her  husband — her  beauty  gone — her  nerves  shattered 
by  late  hours  and  ill-humor,  was  received  under  the 
roof  of  her  kind  but  ill-judging  parents. 


"LITTLE    BARK    UPON    THE    WAVE." 


BT  MBS.  B.  S.  NICHOLS. 


LiTTLB  bark  upon  the  wave. 
Floating  down  the  ocean.  Time, 

I,  for  thee,  large  bounty  crave 
In  this  simple,  lowly  rhyme. 

May  the  great  Almighty  Giver 
Lay  his  hand  upon  thy  helm ; 

Guide  ihee  through  Life's  deep'ning  river- 
Through  the  storms  that  overwhelm. 

Laden  now  with  pleasant  dreams — 
Dreams  like  clouds  upon  the  sky ; 

Coming  with  the  morning's  beams — 
Fading  when  the  evening  'a  nigh ; 


And  a  cargo  rich  with  feeling, 
While  Affection  hovers  near, 

Gentle  Hope,  too,  there  is  kneeling 
Down  beside  a  sigh  and  tear  I 

Safely  to  that  other  shore 

Calm  and  peaceful  may'st  thou  glide, 
Furl  thy  sails,  nor  venture  more 

O'er  a  dark  and  wrestling  tide. 
Little  bark,  so  sweetly  freighted. 

See  thy  moorings  arc  secure ; 
By  no  adverse  winds  belated, 

Enter  in — thy  port  is  sure  I 


A    DAY    IN    AUTUMN. 


BY    JOnH   H.  BRYA.NT. 


One  ramble  through  the  woods  with  me, 
Thou  dear  companion  of  my  da)-*  I 

These  mighty  woods,  how  quietly 
They  sleep  in  autumn's  golden  haze ! 

The  gay  leaves,  twinkling  in  the  breeze. 
Still  to  the  forest  branches  cling. 

They  lie  like  blossoms  on  the  trees — 
The  brightest  blossoms  of  the  spring. 

Flowers  linger  in  each  sheltered  nook. 
And  still  the  cheerful  song  of  bird, 

^nd  murmur  of  the  bee  and  brook, 
Through  all  the  quiet  groves  are  heard; 

And  bell  of  kine  that  sauntering  browse, 
And  squirrel,  chirping  as  he  hides 

Where  gorgeously,  with  crimson  boughs. 
The  creeper  clothes  the  oak's  gray  sides. 

How  mild  the  light  in  all  the  skies ! 

How  balmily  this  south  wind  blows ! 
The  smile  of  God  around  us  lies, 

His  rest  is  in  this  deep  repose. 


These  whispers  of  the  flo^\^ng  air, 
These  waters  that  in  music  t'all, 

These  sounds  of  peaceful  life,  declare 
The  Love  that  keeps  and  hushes  all. 

Then  let  us  to  the  forest  shade. 
And  roam  its  paths  the  live  long  day  ; 

These  glorious  hours  were  never  made 
In  life's  dull  cares  to  waste  away. 

We  '11  wander  by  the  running  stream. 
And  pull  the  wild  grape  hanging  o'er, 

And  list  the  fisher's  startling  scream. 
That  perches  by  the  pebbly  shore. 

And  when  the  sun,  to  his  repose. 

Sinks  in  the  rosy  west  at  even, 
And  over  field  and  forest  throws 

A  hue  that  makes  tliem  seem  like  heaven 

"We  '11  overlook  the  glorious  lajid. 
From  the  green  brink  of  yonder  height. 

And  silently  adore  the  hand 
That  made  our  world  to  fair  and  bright. 


THE  CHEVALIER  DE  SATANISKI. 


BT  J.  L.  MOTLST,  AtTTHOR  OF  "  MORTON^S  HOPS.'' 


{Concluded  from  page  231.) 


CHAPTER  VI. 

**  Gentlemen,  this  is  my  particular  friend,  Mr. 
Wolfgang  Klotz,"  said  Sataniski,  introducing  our 
hero,  five  minutes  after  the  events  detailed  in  the 
last  chapter. 

The  guests,  who  were  seated,  about  eight  or  nine 
in  number,  round  a  luxurious  supper-table  in  an  an- 
tique, baronial  hall,  which  seemed  by  some  magic  to 
have  been  restored  from  the  old  ruin,  all  rose  and 
bowed  with  much  urbanity.  I  ought  to  state,  by  the 
way,  that  this  was  all  out  of  Margaret's  sight,  who, 
finding  the  whole  ruin  wrapped,  to  her  vision,  in  im- 
penetrable darkness,  had  retreated  from  the  balcony, 
and  with  prayers  and  tears  awaited  the  issue. 

"  Mr.  Wolfgang  Klotz,"  continued  the  chevalier, 
"  a  young  gentleman  whose  acquaintance  I  am  sure 
you  will  all  be  happy  to  have  made,  and  whom  you 
will  all  acknowledge  as  a  kindred  spirit.  Doctor 
Faust,  allow  me  to  send  you  a  bit  of  this  deviled 
drumstick." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  doctor,  sending  round  his 
plate  by  a  Chinese-looking  waiter,  who  had  a  long 
cue  tucked  down  his  back  which  came  out  behind  in 
a  suspicious  manner,  bearing  a  diabolical  resem- 
blance to  a  forked  tail ;  "  thank  you,  quite  a  small 
bit — I  dined  late  to-day." 

The  doctor  was  an  uncommonly  shabby-looking 
fellow,  and  very  different  indeed  from  the  idea  pre- 
viously formed  of  him  by  Wolfgang  through  Retzch's 
engravings.  The  effect  of  the  witch's  charm  upon 
his  personal  appearance  had  been  entirely  lost,  and 
he  was  nothing  but  the  fusty  old  school-master  again. 
His  beard  was  very  long  and  ^grizzly,  he  wore  a  pair 
of  iron-rimmed  spectacles  and  a  greasy  skull-cap, 
while  his  person  was  wrapped  in  a  long,  loose  and 
very  seedy  surtout  of  a  coarse,  woolen  fabric. 
Wolfgang  thought  he  might  as  well  have  put  on  a 
dress  coat  for  the  occasion,  but  he  said  nothing,  for 
he  saw  the  doctor  was  a  humorist.  While  the  cheva- 
lier was  assisting  the  guests  to  the  other  dishes  upon 
the  table,  our  hero  found  himself  engaged  in  a  slight 
conversation  with  the  distinguished  professor. 

«  Do  you  still  reside  in  Leipzig?"  asked  Wolfgang. 

"  At  night,  yes,"  reified  the  doctor.  "  In  fact,  I 
am  nominally  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Sibald 
in  that  town,  nearly  opposite  Auerback's  house.  You 
have  been  in  Leipzig?" 

''  Yes,  principally,  because  I  wished  to  visit  the 
residence  of  so  distinguished  a  professor.    I  found  it 
otherwise  rather  dull." 
22* 


The  doctor  bowed  gravely  in  acknowledgement  of 
the  compliment,  and  replied : 

"  Sir,  't  is  not  dull  for  a  man  like  me,  who  has  ex- 
hausted the  whole  range  of  the  human. intellect — ^who 
has  run  roimd  the  whole  circle  which  a  superior  hand 
has  traced  about  the  mind,  who  has  beaten  himself 
against  the  iron  bars  of  his  cage,  like  an  imprisoned 
eagle,  till,  as  you  see,  he  has  worn  off  all  his  gay 
plumage ;  who,  dissatisfied  with  the  insufficiency  of 
the  human  intelligence  to  administer  to  the  craving 
of  the  human  knowledge-thirst — " 

"  What  an  intolerable  old  proser  !'*  thought  Wolf- 
gang to  himself,  at  the  same  time  making  a  gesture 
of  respectful  attention. 

**  Willing  to  dare  all  the  powers  of  the  universe  to 
gratify  this  longing,  willing  at  the  same  time  to  de- 
vote himself  to  perdition,  if  he  may  only  clutch  in 
one  prodigious  handful  the  concentrated  essence  of 
those  wild  and  whirling,  but  sensual  pleasures  which 
have  passed  by  him  with  his  youth,  during  the  period  of 
his  bondage  to  the  demon  of  study,  during  the  whole 
unhappy  period  that  he  was  stealing  apples,  like  an 
orchard-robbing  school-boy,  from  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge, of  which  pursuit  the  melancholy  result  was 
immediate  discovery  and  personal  castigation.  Young 
man !  I  see  you  are  weary  of  this  long  sentence,  so 
am  I,  but  the  fact  is,  the  skein  of  my  thoughts  got 
entangled,  I  pulled  and  pulled  a  great  while  before  I 
could  find  an  end,  and,  as  you  see,  I  have  been 
obligied  to  snap  it  at  last.  If  you  ever  practice  prose 
composition,  by  the  way,  let  me  advise  you  to  avoid 
all  climaxes  formed  by  constantly  stringing  who, 
which,  and  other  relative  pronouns  together,  as  in  the 
sentence  I  have  just  been  expectorating.  You  have 
no  idea  how  easily  you  may  get  into  a  scrape  by  that 
most  deceitful  form  of  speech ;  you  depart  every  in- 
stant a  step  farther  from  the  proposition  you  start 
with,  your  antecedent  finds  itself  gradually  in  an 
isolated  and  forlorn  condition,  on  you  go,  stringing 
your  pronouns  like  beads  and  dragging  a  lengthening 
chain  as  you  go,  till  at  last  your  sentence  fairly  gets 
the  better  of  you,  and  carries  you  ofi*,  like  a  runaway 
colt  with  the  bit  between  his  teeth,  till  you  forget 
where  you  are,  whence  you  came,  and  what  you  are 
driving  ^  In  short,  sir,  just  as  you  ought  to  have 
climbed  to  the  top  of  your  climax,  you  forget  every 
thing  in  one  confused  blur,  you  become  confused 
and  purple  in  the  face,  and  are  finally  obliged  to 
sneak  down  the  ladder  fte  best  way  you  can,  with 
the  whole  audience  in  a  titter.    I  found,  this  the 
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when  I  was  a  professor,  but  time  has  fixed  the  dis- 
cursive haldt  upon  me.  But  I  see  I  fatigue  you. 
Nothing  is  concealed  from  me ;  I  look  directly  into 
any  man's  mind  with  these  spectacles,  (an  invention 
of  my  own,  by  the  way,)  and  I  have  no  wish  to  bore 
you.  You  ask  me  why  I  live  in  Lieipzig^  will  tell 
you.  I  am  very  fond  of  Leipzig  larks,  and  you  can 
get  them  nowhere  in  the  world  so  fat  nor  so  well 
cooked  as  in  the  hotel  which  I  frequent.  Disgusted 
with  study,  sick  of  ambition,  worn  out. by  dissipation, 
sated  with  love,  I  have  taken  refuge  in  eating,  and 
find  that  man  has  still  one  source  of  happiness  left 
Eating  is  my  world,  and,  of  all  eating  in  the  world, 
I  prefer  Leipzig  larks.  I  wonder,  by  the  way,  if 
there  are  any  upon  the  table,"  added  the  doctor,  put- 
ting on  the  spectacles  which  he  had  taken  ofi*  for  an 
instant  to  exhibit  to  Wolfgang,  and  looking  inquir- 
ingly around  the  table ;  "  for  although  I  receive  the 
ghosts  of  all  the  larks  eaten  at  the  Hotel  de  Russie, 
according  to  my  contract  with  the  great  grandfather 
of  the  present  proprietor,  yet  I  never  sup  without 
them,  if  I  can  help  it.  Ah,  there  are  some  before 
Mr.  Schlemihl,  I  see.  Here,  waiter,  take  away  this 
drum  strick,  and  take  a  clean  plate  round  to  Mr. 
Schlemihl.  Mr.  Schlemihl,"  continued  he,  elevating 
his  voice,  "  let  me  trouble  you  for  one  of  those  larks, 
— the  middle  one  of  the  row  immediately  before  you 
will  be  the  fattest,  I  think." 

"  Who  would  have  thought  of  the  learned,  ambi- 
tious, passionate,  dare-devil  Doctor  Faustus  subsiding 
into  such  a  good-natured,  cosy,  egotistical  glutton  ?" 
thought  Wolfgang  to  himself,  and  then  concealing 
his  feelings  as  he  saw  the  spectacles  lying  upon  the 
table,  he  again  addressed  the  doctor. 

"  Who  is  that  gentleman  who  has  just  been  help- 
ing you?" 

"  That  is  the  celebrated  Peter  Schlemihl." 

"  You  don't  say  so!" 

"Fact— 'pon  honor.  What  a  very  capital  lark! 
Why  do  n't  you  take  one  ?" 

"  Thank  you,  I  never  eat." 

"Oh,  young  men  never  do,"  said  the  doctor' 
"  You  are  going  through  the  same  mill  that  I  did— the 
same  result  will  eventually  follow.  If  I  were  you,  I 
would  skip  over  the  intermediate  space,  and  come 
right  down  to  the  eating  period.  Believe  me,  a  man 
is  never  seriously  and  completely  happy  except 
when  he  is  eating.  But  I  see  I  weary  you ;  do  you 
want  to  know  any  of  the  other  guests  ?  if  so,  a.sk  me. 
Long  habit  has  enabled  me  to  talk  fluently  with  my 
mouth  full." 

"  Who  is  that  dandified  young  fellow  seated  next 
but  one  to  Sataniski,  upon  the  opposite  side?" 

"  That  is  Tom  Fortunatus,  a  young  Englishman, 
who  sold  his  soul  for  the  wishing  purse  just  after  he 
was  done  up  at  a  horse  race.  After  he  got  it,  he 
backed  all  the  losing  horses  in  England  for  ten  years 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  paying  his  losses;  the 
novelty  of  the  .sen.sation  soon  wore  off,  and  he  betted 
ten  years  upon  the  winners,  and  when  there 
was  no  more  pleasure  left  either  in  winning  or 
losing,  he  hung  himself  in  his  own  stable,  and  here 
he  is." 


"  Who  is  the  next  gentleman — he  that  is  ntlKr 
short  and  pursy,  with  an  apoplectic  face  ?" 

"  That  is  the  uncle  of  the  dandy,  sir,  Felix  For- 
tunatus, a  London  merchant  and  alderman;  tot 
singular  to  relate,  he  got  possession  of  the  pone,  d 
course,  by, the  same  means,  within  twenty  minote 
after  it  had  reverted  to  the  grantor,  (as  we  sayii 
jurisprudence.)    He  was  a  merchant  with  very  ex- 
tended connections,  and  upon   the  verge  of  l«^- 
ruptcy  in  a  general  panic.     AAer  getting  the  pone, 
he  liquidated  all  his  debts,  and  when  business  r> 
covered  from  its  stagnancy,  renewed  his  operstkK 
on  a  prodigiously  extended  scale.     During  the  mat 
active  period  of  his  mercantile  life  I  have  been  assod 
that  he  has  had  acceptances  falling  due,  every  dr 
for  a  month,  each  of  them  of  larger  amount  than  Ae 
national  debt  of  England,  and  I  need  not  inforai  y«  ' 
that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  meeting  them.    Hisfiasa-  '. 
cial  abilities  attracted  the  attention  of  the  ch&aceik  ; 
of  the  exchequer,  and  he  requested  his  opinion  vs  • 
regard  to  a  proposed  plan  for  extingmshing  the »  i 
tional  debt.    Sir  Felix  promised  to  pay  the  whole  ii  t 
a  week,  taking  the  bullion  of  the  bank  as  hisiekt 
security'',  provided  they  would  make  him  Archte^  ■ 
of  Canterbury.    The  cunning  feUo\r  thought  toditt  I 
the  devil  in  this  way.    The  ofler  -was  accepted,  tfi  i 
Sir  Felix  actually  sent  a  check  for  the  amount  toir 
chancellor.     The  afiair  got  wind,   however,    fi* 
majesty,  not  of  England,  but   of   a   much  waise 
country,  heard  of  it,  and  just  as  Sir  Felix  was  bae 
consecrated,  the  chancellor   happened  to  take  if 
check  out  of  his  breeches  pocket  to  see  if  it  was  i  ' 
right,  when,  to  his  astonishment,   he  found  nods 
but  a  little  scrap  of  burnt  rag.     You  may  imagis*^ 
whose  potent  agency  this   all  happened,  and  ltf» 
the    aflair    resulted.      Sir  Felix,    who   had  left  fc 
purse  at  home,  (as  the  devil  tvtnUd   have  iuj  w» 
kicked  out  of  church  and    drummed   <Hit  (A  E«f 
land,    where    he    never    afterward    made   his  ^ 
pearance.     He  spent    the  rest    of    his    time  ^ 
the  continent,  and  made  it  a  point  to  ruin  c«p 
eminent  banker  in  Europe  at  ecarte.     At  last,  via 
he  had  demolished  all  but  one,  he  met  hisnuickt 
the  last.    Finding  it  impossible  to  win  a  single  f«»| 
of  him,  although  they  played   fifty  every  nigfei^' 
gether,   he  watched   him  at  last   very  closdy, «» 
recognized  the  familiar  and  royal  features  of 'Os: 
we  never  mention  him.'     He  knew  his  hour  »» 
come— went  home  and  ate  eight   ortolans,  wili 
direct  view  to  an  apoplexy ;    accordingly  the  irf 
morning  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.     There  Bt* 
great  many  of  the  family,  but,  I  believe,  these  i»?* 
are  the  only  ones  here  to-night.'* 

"  Mr.  Schlemihl !  a  glass  of  wine  with  yoa,  if «« 
please,"  cried  Mr.  Sataniski,  from  the  top  of  tk 
table,  in  a  voice  which  silenced  the  convereal:-* 
between  Wolfgang  and  the  doctor. 

"With  great  pleasure,  chevalier,"  ansire* 
Schlemihl,  a  slender,  interesting-looking  jwrson.  v« 
a  hectic  flush  upon  his  cheek  and  a  singularly  sir 
and  reserved  manner. 

After  pledging  his  host,  Wolfgang  observed  \m' 
start  backand  glance  hastily  and  confusodly  bchiadk* 
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"  After  all,"  said  Faust,  "  'tis  droll  enough  to  see 
the  shadow  of  a  man  without  the  shadow  of  a 
shadow." 

"  Why  really,  doctor,"  answered  Wolfgang,  "  if 
it  were  not  for  the  young  felk)w*s  confoundedly  em- 
barrassed and  conscious  manner,  I  should  never 
iKnice  the  want  of  it." 

**To  be  sure  not,"  said  Faust;  "and  if  you  did, 
nobody  'would  care  a  fig  about  it.  But  really  it  is  a 
droll  commentary  upon  the  human  intellect,  that  a 
man  may  be  eternally  wretched  for  the  M-ant  of  so 
imsubstantial  a  thing  as  a  shadow.  lie  is  a  good 
fellow,  however,  is  Peter,  and  a  great  traveler.  You 
will  find  hjjp  very  agreeable  after  the  cloth  is  re- 
moved and  they  have  done  joking  him  about  his 
•hadow." 

"  You  have  other  travelers  here,  I  believe,"  said 
Wolfgang;  **  the  wandering  Jew,  as  I  think,  was  in- 
vited to  this  party  to-night." 

"  Yes,  there  he  sits— the  fellow  there  with  the  red 
whiskers  and  the  Mackintosh  cape.  Yes — he  is 
always  upon  the  run — but  he  is  a  savage,  unsociable 
lK)rt  of  fellow,  and  no  favorite  with  any  body ;  I 
wonder  at  the  chevalier's  inviting  him." 

With  this  conversation  between  Faust  and  our 
hero,  and  amid  much  mirth  and  good  fellowship  among 
the  other  guests,  the  supper  went  on  and  off.  The 
attendants  then  removed  the  cloth,  (Dr.  Faust  giving 
the  head  devil  a  groschen  to  wrap  up  a  couple  of 
larks  that  were  left,  and  slip  them  into  his  great  coat 
pocket  to  eat  upon  his  way  home,)  and  placed  a 
bottle  of  choice  Rhenish  to  each  plate.  A  vast  bowl 
with  the  materials  for  punch  was  also  placed  before 
the  chevalier. 

"  Sataniski  makes  devilish  good  punch,"  said  Faust, 
with  his  mouth  watering;  "but  I  advise  you  not  to 
drink  it — 't  is  very  headachy  for  one  who  is  not  used 
to  it." 

"  I  am  used  to  every  thing,"  answered  Wolfgang. 

"No  matter,  don't  drink  it,"  repeated  the  doctor, 
very  emphatically  and  in  a  tone  which  at  least  excited 
Wolfgang's  suspicions;  "  but  Sataniski  is  looking  at 
me — mum 's  the  word." 

After  this,  while  the  chevalier  was  brewing  his 
punch  in  a  knowing,  but  slightly  pedantic  fashion, 
the  conversation  became  general.  The  wine  passed 
about  freely,  and  the  company  grew  more  lively 
every  minute  until  Mr.  de  Sataniski,  having  finished 
the  punch  and  sent  a  glass  of  it  to  each  guest,  got 
upon  his  legs  and  announced  his  intention  of  msiking 
a  slight  speech. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "I  shall  not  detain  you 
long  on  this  occasion,  for  two  reasons,  firstly,  I  have 
nothing  in  the  world  to  say,  and  secondly,  because, 
if  I  had  ever  so  much,  I  see  that  you  are  all  too 
agreeably  occupied  to  listen  to  me  for  a  moment. 
Having  finished  compounding  the  punch,  I  propose  a 
toast  to  be  drtmk  in  it,  which  I  am  sure  will  please 
you  all.  I  give  you,  gentlemen,  the  health  of  our 
new  comrade,  Mr.  Wolfgang  von  Klotx,  with  all  the 
honors." 

"Mr.  Wolfgang  von  Klotz.  Hip,  hip,  hurrah, 
hnrrah !"  cried  each  gtiest,  as  he  drained  his  bcimper. 


Luckily  our  hero  was  not  obliged  to  drink  this 
bumper  to  his  own  health,  and  while  the  table  was 
in  confusion.  Dr.  Faust  seized  the  oportunity  to  tread 
upon  his  toes  under  the  table,  making  him  a  sign  to 
throw  away  his  punch  secretly,  which  our  hero  ao- 
cordingly  did  with  great  adroitness.  The  moment 
that  the  cabalistic  words,  .Wolfgang  von  Klotz, 
sounded  in  his  ear,  he  had  experienced  an  emotion  of 
disgust  rather  than  of  gpratification.  He  hesitated 
what  to  do  or  to  say,  for  a  moment,  when  he  was  re- 
called to  the  scene  before  him  by  the  drawl  of  Tom 
Fortunatus,  who  had  taken  a  chair  near  him,  and  now 
addressed  him  for  the  first  time. 

" I  am  devilish  glad  to  see  you  here,"  said  he ;  "I 
was  glad  to  hear  your  name  at  last.  The  fact  is — a 
— my  dear  fellow — I  thought — a — when  the  chevalier 
introduced  you,  he  called  you — a — Mr.  Klotz^  and  I 
was  afraid  that  you  might  be — a — pardon  me,  my 
dear  fellow — some  low  person.  But  as  I  now  under- 
stand your  name  to  be — a — Mr.  von  Klotz,  why  you 
see— a — 'tis  altogether  another  sort  of  thing,  you 
know — ah  I" 

So  saying,  Tom  Fortunatus,  whose  father  was  a 
tallow  chandler,  and  who  had  consequently  the 
greatest  admiration  for  titles  of  nobility,  even  for 
foreign  ones,  shook  our  hero  by  the  hand. 

"  Come,  Hazzy !"  cried  the  chevalier  to  Ahasuens, 
the  Jew,  "  let  us  have  a  song — I  positively  shall  not 
let  you  off  this  time.  You  know  what  a  shabby  trick 
you  played  us  last  lime.  Come,  I  knock  you  down  for 
the  first  song."  ^ 

"Knock  a'w^y,"  answered  the  grim  individual 
thus  familiarly  addressed  as  Hazzy ;  "  you  '11  have  to 
knock  harder  before  you  get  a  song  out  of  me.  Be- 
sides that,  I  'm  off.  I  never  sing  myself,  and  I  hate 
singing— I  do  n't  hesitate  to  say  it,  I  despise  singing, 
I  abominate  singing,  and  if  you  ever  catch  me  sing- 
ing, I  '11  give  you  leave  to  cut  my  ears  off." 

Having  said  this  in  a  very  gruff  voice  and  with  a 
ferocity  of  manner  entirely  uncalled  for,  Ahasuerus 
got  up,  put  on  his  broad-brimmed  while  hat  and  his 
Mackintosh,  and  stumped  out  of  the  room. 

"  I  saw  that  was  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  him," 
said  the  chevalier,  turning  to  Peter  Schlemihl.  "  I 
do  n'l  see  how  I  came  to  ask  him,  by  the  way.  He 
is  the  most  incorrigible  sour  krout  I  know.  But 
come,  let  us  be  merry  now.  Fill  up,  fellows — and 
Peter,  my  pipkin,  give  us  that  pretty  song  you  sang 
so  well  last  Wednesday." 

Mr.  Schlemihl  begged  hard  to  be  let  off,  but  they 
all  knew  he  sang  delightfully  and  it  would  not  do. 
So  he  took  down  a  guitar  from  the  wall  and  sang  a 
pretty  old  ballad  with  a  very  sweet  voice  and  in  re- 
markably good  taste.  'Twas  an  air  which  Wolf- 
gang's mother  had  often  sung  to  him  when  he  was  a 
little  child.  Her  sweet  face  and  silvery  voice  again 
rose  up  in  judgment  against  him,  and  as  he  was 
yielding  to  the  infiuence  of  the  spell,  he  suddenly 
observed  something  glistening  upon  his  finger.  It 
was  the  ring  which  the  chevalier  had  exhibited  to 
him  the  evening  before.  Yielding  to  his  first  pas- 
sionate impulse,  and  obedient  to  the  sacred  influence 
of  the  music  to  which  he  was  listening,  he  drew  it 
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from  his  finger,  threw  it  upon  the  ground,  and  crushed 
it  with  his  heel. 

"Lie  there,  serpent!"  muttered  he  to  himself. 
The  chevalier  luckily  did  not  see  this  proceeding, 
but  Dr.  Faust  did. 

"  Take  my  word  for  it,"  said  the  doctor,  generaliz- 
ing, for  some  mysterious  impulse  restrained  him  from 
particulars.  "Take  my  word  for  it,"  said  he,  "there 
is  no  lesson  that  should  be  instilled  more  early  into  the 
mind  than  contentment  with  one's  lot,  for  in  that 
alone  is  comprised  faith  in  the  superior  wisdom  of 
the  Creator ;  hope — that  all  will  be  equally  blessed 
who  have  equally  deserved — and  charity  to  all  men ; 
for  he  who  is  contented  with  his  own  lot  seeks  rather 
to  look  downward  to  protect  and  relieve,  than  up- 
ward with  envy  and  repining.  Not  lo  be  personal, 
there  is  not  a  man  here  who  need  to  have  been  if  he 
had  not  yielded  to  this  besetting  sin  of  humanity — a 
sin  which  disguises  itself  in  the  garments  of  ever)' 
passion,  and  which,  stripped  of  its  lendings,  still  re- 
solves itself  into  this  one.  Young  man,  I  say,  be 
humble,  be  contented  with  your  lot,  and  trust  to  the 
will  of  a  Being  infinitely^^iser  than  yourself.'' 

"  What  are  you  laying  down  there  so  dogmatically, 
old  Fusty  ?"  cried  the  chevalier  to  Faust. 

"  I  was  advising  him  never  to  wish  for  Johannis- 
berger  when  he  can  get  pimch,  particularly  such 
punch  as  this,  chevalier — 't  is  mixed  to  a  nicety," 
answered  Fau!<t,  winking  slily  at  our  hero. 

"  I  believe  you,  old  Fusty,"  said  the  chevalier ;  "  fill 
up,  \)oys,  and  Sir  Felix,  give  us  God  Save  the  King." 

By  this  time  the  company  had  become  very  merry. 
Sir  Felix  and  his  nephew  sang  ''  Gotl  Save  the  King," 
the  chevalier  followed  with  an  air  of  his  own  com- 
posing, and  Peter  Sehieniihl  contributed  much  lo  the 
entertainment  of  the  company  by  the  lively  recital  of 
his  various  adventures.  The  uproar  increased,  the 
punch  and  Khenish  flew  round  like  quicksilver,  the 
noise  was  prodijrious — every  body  talked,  laughed, 
sang,  yelled  and  drank. 

"  Take  oil"  the  roof,"  said  the  chevalier  to  the  head 
imp,  who  had  been  devouring  the  remnants  of  the 
supper,  and  who  now  stood  picking  his  teeth  with 
the  Ibrk  of  his  tail  and  surveying  the  scene  with 
evident  satisfaction. 

"  Take  off  the  roof,"  repeated  the  chevalier,  "  you 
lazy  raseals." 

All  the  waiters  flew  to  obey  the  summons;  the 
roof  was  removed,  to  air  the  room,  and  the  sweet, 
quiet  light  of  the  stars  shone  serenely  down  upon  the 
scene  of  frautic  revelry. 

Wolfgang  was  slightly  astonished  at  this  proceed- 
ing, but  nobody  else  seemed  to  think  any  more  of 
it  than  if  the  chevalier  had  ordered  a  window  lo  be 
opened.  The  cool  air  of  the  night  rushed  refreshingly 
upon  his  healed  forehead,  and  thoughts  of  something 
beyond  this  lite  came  upon  him,  as  he  looked  upward 
upon  ihe  placid  stars.  While  he  was  lest  in  thought, 
somebody  touched  him  upon  the  shoulder.  It  was 
the  chevalier. 

"Had  we  not  better  finish  that  little  business  at 
once  ?"  said  he ;  "  I  have  had  a  blank  deed  filled  up, 
nothing  is  wanting  but  the  signaling.'' 
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It  was  the  cheTalier's  luck  to  tiy  him  eraydK 
at  the  wrong  moment 

"No,  sir,  I  tell  you!"  roared  Wolfgang;  «ai  [ 
what  is  more,  I  will  tell  the  truth  to  these  gaskaa 
Whatever  be  my  faults,  I  do  hate  a  lie.  Gentkaa,' 
he  continued,  starting  to  his  feet  and  looking  pnA 
around  the  table,  "My  name  is  not  WoUgas^a 
Klotz,  my  name  is — "  here  the  chevalier  pulled  he' 
vigorously  but  ineffectually  by  the  coat  flaps  lo  w 
duee  him  to  sit  down.  "My  name  is  plain  Wdte 
Klotz — there  is  no  von  to  it — there  never  wss  m. 
and,  what 's  more,"  concluded  he,  shaking  ha  kf 
the  chevalier,  "  there  never  will  be  one." 

"  Wolfgang  Klotz! — ah,  faugh! — insufferably kn.' 
cried  the  dandy  Fortunatus. 

"Hold  your  tongue,  puppy!"  cried  Wol^- 
fiercely. 

Much  to  our  hero's  surprise,  all  the  compsnylKB 
to  testify  their  dissatisfaction.      Sir  Felix  aidhi 
nephew  cut  him  dead  immediately^ ;  the  gentle  Per , 
Schlemihl  edged  his  chair  a\ray  from  him,  and-* : 
kindest  cut  of  all— even  his  ally  Dr.  Faust  toned  hi . 
back  upon  him,  and  was  heard  to  mutter 
about  "  low,  illiterate  fellow,  that  Kloti," 
neighbor.    This  treatment  enraged,  but, 
time,  slightly  staggered  Wolfgang.     We  knowb 
besetting  sin,  and  we  know^  that   such  slighti  ■ 
mortifications  to  a  proud  and  sensitive  spirit  tic^ 
food  it  grows  upon.    At  this  moment  the  chenic 
took  out  the  miniature  in    the    morocco  case  d 
handed  it  to  him. 

"  There !"  said  he,  "I  am  a  good-natuit^l  fe5i?»  • 
after  all.    I  make  you  a  presient  of  it." 

Wolfgang  seized  it  eagerly  and  pressed  the^rsB  i 
It  flew  open  and  revealed  to   him,   not  the  xs^ 
miniature  of  Margaret,  but  a  scene  which  filWbu 
with  astonishment.    He  saw,  not  a  picture,  bat  £> 
little  distance  from  him  and  out   of  his  readi,*l 
ft^rm  of  Margaret  herself.     She  seemed  seated  ip>  \ 
a  throne,  her  lovely  (ace  was  dressed  in  itsmofll*  ! 
witehing  smile,  her  form  seemed  to  have  gained- 
thousand    additional   attractions,     and    she   readri  \ 
out  her  hand  invitingly  to   him.       He   would  la''  i 
grasped  it,  but  suddenly  another  form  interpoMd.  6  [ 
was  that  of  a  youth,  richly  attired,  who  had  jasl(&  • 
mounted  from  a  gallant  horse,  and  who  now  preasJ 
forward  lo  inlerccpt  the  smile  and  the  caress  inXoM 
for  himself. 

"  Such  favors  are  for  no  plebeian,"  ."^aid  a  (uaif 
voice  ;  "  a  prince  alone  deserves  the  love  of  the  L*^ 
Margaret,"  and  with  this  the  figure  seated  hints^ 
upon  the  throne  beside  the   lady.     The  face  of  *  i 
stranger  was  now  turned  toward  him,  and  Wolfgatf  * 
recognized  his  own. 

"  Give  me  the  pen,"  shouted  he,  closing  the  «< 
which  concealed  the  magical  picture;  "give  me  tk 
pen,  that  I  may  sign   your   bond   before  I  hcsitut 


» 


agam. 

"  A  la  ho7mr  heure,'"  said  the  chevalier,  "  now  v* 
are  commg  to  reason. 

Saying  this,  he  handed  him  a  pen  and  placed  As 
mortgage  before  him.  Wolfgang  seized  the  pen,  bd. 
being  slightly  agitated,  dropped  it  upon  the  grooni 
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He  stooped  down  instantly,  and,  groping  about  for  it, 
his  hand  came  in  contact  with  a  book.  He  took  it  up 
mechanically  and  showed  it  to  the  dievalier,  who 
turned  aside  from  it  with  a  shiver.  Surprised  at  this 
•ction,  he  looked  around  upon  the  company  inquir- 
ingly. The  faces  of  all  seemed  to  wear  a  mysterious 
and  warning  expression.  Faust,  no  longer  turning  his 
back. upon  him,  looked  at  him  earnestly  and  wistfully, 
and  shook  his  head.  Peter  Schlemihl  put  his  thumb 
vpon  his  nose  and  played  in  the  air  with  his  fing^, 
MM  upon  an  aerial  and  invisible  flute.  All  seemed 
troubled  and  anxious.  The  chevalier's  face  being 
■till  a\'erted,  Wolfgang  looked  at  the  book.  "What 
was  his  surprise  to  see  in  his  hand  the  sacred  volume 
long  since  presented  to  him  by  his  mother,  and  by 
Inm  given  as  a  pledge  of  aficction  to  his  beloved 
Margaret.  Opening  the  cover  mechanically,  his 
eyes  rested  upon  a  few  words  written  upon  the 
l^ide. 

"Come,  come,  Mr.  Klot2,"  cried  the  chevalier, 
"  cfee  thing  at  a  time,  if  you  please.  Sign  the  paper, 
and  then  if  you  prefer  reading  to  conversation  there 
Win  be  time  enough.*' 

Here  the  chevalier  took  a  pinch  of  snuff  and  ofiered 
Ids  box  to  Wolfgang,  keeping  his  ej'e  stealthily  fixed 
upon  the  sacred  volume,  which  he  hoped  to  see  fall 
vpon  the  ground.  Wolfgang  was  up  to  snuff,  how- 
ever, and,  putting  the  tip  of  his  fingers  into  the  box, 
retained  the  volume  firmly  in  his  right  hand.  The 
dievalier,  foiled  fn  his  attack,  again  averted  his  head 
to  conceal  an  awful  grimace  of  pain  and  disappointed 
apite. 

Wolfgang  now  read  these  words,  traced  by  a  hand 
-dearer  to  him  than  life.  "Forget,  renounce  all — 
l6ok  upward— pray — save  thy  soul." 

Thrice  had  Wolfgang  already  striven  to  pray,  and 
tltrice  had  the  pious  words  been  frozen  upon  his  lips 
Ijy  the  sneer  of  his  insidious  foe.  Meclmnically  he 
now  elevated  his  eyes  in  obedience  to  the  mandate 
hb  had  just  read,  and  lo,  upon  the  wall  he  saw  the 
mery  picture  which  hung  in  the  little  church  at  Ber- 
genheim.  There  the  sweet  face  of  the  madonna, 
^wearing  the  same  mj'sterious  semblance  to  his  mo- 
ther, looked  down  benignantly,  yet  imploringly,  upon 
hini)  there  the  chenib  face  of  the  boy-angel  in  the 
foreground  seemed  to  lay  his  finger  upon  his  lips 
with  angelic  warning,  while  the  infant  majesty  of 
the  holy  babe  in  the  centre  of  the  picture  seemed  to 
radiate  upon  all  around  a  fiood  of  light  and  hope  and 
joy.  The  same  old  feelings  which  had  once  before 
rescued  him  from  his  evil  spirit,  again  hovered 
around  him.  His  thoughts  flew  up  to  heaven,  and 
he  felt,  while  his  eyes  were  still  elevated  upon  the 
mystic  symbol  before  him  and  while  his  fingers  and 
lipe  still  pressed  the  sacred  talisman  in  his  hand,  as 
if  the  wings  of  seraphim  were  woven  upon  his 
shoulders,  as  if  he  were  already  floating  far  above 
this  world  of  petty  joys,  and  sorrows,  and  agonizing 
temptations.  The  fountains  of  his  tears  were  un- 
sealed ;  he  wept  and  prayed  like  a  child,  hoping  every 
thing,  believing  every  thing— and  lo,  as  he  prayed, 
the  scene  around  him  changed,  the  wild  forms  and 
faces  with  whom  he  had  been  oommuniog  faded  like 


the  empty  shades  of  a  phantasmagoria,  although 
while  his  ey^  were  steadily  fixed  upon  the  old 
familiar  picture,  he  heeded  not  the  change. 

"I  renounce  all,  I  bury  here  my  ambition  in  the 
grave  of  my  love,  I  forsake  every  thing.  Give  me 
back  myself.  Let  me  be  a  child  again,  let  me  sit 
again  upon  my  mother's  lap,  full  of  happiness  and 
peace,  like  thee,  thou  blessed,  eternal  symbol  of 
purity  and  hope !  Give  me  back  the  innocence  of 
my  childhood;  take  me  to  thy  arms,  my  mother, 
thou  mother  of  him  who  died  to  save." 

He  was  awakened  from  his  trance  by  the  voice  of 
the  chevalier. 

"  You  have  dropped  the  picture,"  said  he.  "  Here 
it  is — it  is  yours,  you  know." 

"  I  renounce  it,"  cried  Wolfgang,  impetuously. 

"  Ah !  but  not  the  original  ?"  replied  the  chevalier, 
tauntingly. 

"  I  do  renounce  all  and  every  thing.  No  longer 
will  I  struggle  with  the  will  of  an  all-wise  Creator. 
Into  his  hands  I  resign  mj-self  for  good  or  for  evil. 
I  renounce  all — give  me  back  but  my  old,  childish 
trust  in  God  r* 

*'  You  have  conquered,"  said  the  chevalier,  in  a 
hoarse  and  altered  voice ;  "  look  around  you." 

Wolfgang  did  so,  and,  to  his  surprise,  found  himself 
standing  in  the  centre  of  the  great  hall  in  the  modem 
mansion  of  the  Goblinheims.  It  was  dimly  lighted 
by  a  few  candles  burning  in  the  great  chandelier. 
The  Count  of  Goblinheim,  pale  and  haggard,  was 
pacing  the  apartment  with  rapid  strides,  Madame  de 
Blenheim  sat  cowering  by  the  fire-side,  and  Margaret, 
her  face  radiant  with  joy,  watched  him  from  a  recess 
of  a  window,  while  the  hannlcss  old  coimtess  sat  be- 
side her  perfectly  bewildered.  Upon  the  side  of  the 
room  next  to  the  ruins,  and  which  was  built,  as  we 
have  said,  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  hall,  and  in 
part  upon  the  same  foundations,  Wolfgang  observed 
a  small  marble  monument,  like  those  common  in  old 
churches,  with  the  figure  of  a  cross-legged  kni^ 
lying  upon  it.  Engraved  upon  the  sarcophagus  was 
an  inscription  apparently  in  rhyme. 

"  Read  the  lines,"  said  the  chevalier  to  Wolfgang, 
"  they  are  addressed  to  yourself." 

Wolfgang  accordingly  read  the  lines,  which  we 
have  already  seen : 

Thrice  exalted  shall  we  be. 
Once  in  Ulric,  twice  in  me ; 
Twice  in  me  and  thrice  in  thee. 
For  two  are  one  and  one  is  three. 

"  Count !"  said  the  chevalier,  "  the  young  man  has 
conquered.  The  arts  of  hell  are  powerless  against 
him  who,  when  he  is  tempted,  clings  to  the  cross. 
^  is  needless  for  me  now  to  enlarge  upon  the  tale 
which  is  known  to  all  but  him  whom  it  most  deeply 
interests. 

"  Prince  Wolfgang  Ulric,"  continued  he,  turning 
to  our  hero,  who  stood  pale  and  astonished,  "Prince 
Ulric — ^for  your  house  has  been  advanced  by  the  em- 
peror this  very  night  to  that  dignity,  as  you  will  find 
by  to-morrow's  dawn — ^Prince  Ulric,  I  leave  the 
wonderful  story  of  your  birth  and  fortunes  to  be  told 
by  the  lips  which  are  dearest  to  you.    The  Lady 
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Margaret  knows  it  all.  That  you  have  been  enabled 
to  go  through  the  fiery  ordeal  to  which  you  have  been 
subjected,  you  have  to  thank  the  coimsels  and  the 
principles  of  virtue  early  instilled  into  your  heart  by 
her  who  has  been  more  than  a  mother  to  you  in  fact, 
though,  not  as  you  have  long  supposed,  your  real 
parent.  But  I  leave  the  tale  to  be  told  by  the  lady  at 
her  leisure.  I  have  but  a  few  short  moments  left," 
he  added,  while  a  death-like  shiver  convulsed  his 
frame.  *'  It  remains  for  me  only  to  interpret  more 
faithfully,  although  less  to  your  satisfaction,  count," 
said  he,  turning  to  the  old  gentleman  who  stood  star- 
ing at  him  as  if  spell-bound,  "  the  inscription  which 
you  have  yourself  read  and  interpreted  once  before, 
and  which  you  now  behold  engraven  upon  the  long 
hidden  grave  of  Ulric  the  Crusader.  Your  interpre- 
tation of  the  first  three  mystic  lines  is  right,  but  you 
erred  in  deeming  them  addressed  to  yourself.  Read 
them  as  if  addressed  by  the  Crusading  Ulric  to  the 
young  prince,"  continued  he,  pointing  to  Wolfgang, 
"  and  the  doom  is  already  accomplished." 

"But  the  last  line,  chevalier,"  demanded  the  count, 
trembling. 

"  Shall  be  soon  interpreted,"  was  the  reply.  "  But 
't  is  time  for  me  first  to  express  in  a  few  words  who 
I  am,  what  my  mission  is,  and  then  behold  my  grave 
is  opened  to  me,  which  I  enter  more  gladly  than  ever 
weary  traveler  sought  his  couch.  My  penance  is 
passed,  ray  doom  accomplished,  my  forgiveness  at- 
tained. In  me,  behold  the  evil  spirit,  the  demon  half 
of  the  first  Ulrichius,  the  founder  of  this  ancient  liouse, 
who  devoted  himself  to  the  foul  fiend  for  the  ac- 
cursed gift  of  power  and  wealth.  My  doom  at  death 
was  to  walk  the  world  at  certain  mystic  periods, 
haunting  the  scene  of  my  former  glory  and  guilt,  in- 
stilling myself  into  the  very  being  of  certain  of  my 
descendants,  and  tempting  them  to  the  same  insane 
sacrifice,  until  the  virtue  of  one  of  them  should  atone 
for  my  sin  and  open  my  grave.  In  me,  then,  behold 
furthermore  the  spirit,  the  demon  self  of  the  ambitious 
baron  who  fought  in  the  Holy  Land,  not  for  the  holy 
sepulchre,  but  to  feed  his  pride  and  advance  his  for- 
tunes, and  whose  soul  yielded  to  my  arts  and  became 
united  with  my  own — aye,  count,  and  thy  own  de- 
mon self,  thine  own  words  canst  thou  not  unsay,  nor 
annihilate  thine  own  thoughts.  Embrace,  add  self  to 
self!"  he  cried  in  a  wild  voice  and  opening  his  arms. 
"  Wolfgang  is  thrice  honored,  I  have  Ixjcn  thrice 
doomed,  and  thou  and  I  are  one  : 


"  *  And  two  are  one  and  one  is  three !' " 

With  this  the  chevalier  spread  wide  his  arms^  u^ 
the  count,  yielding  like  a  fascinated  bird,  fell  into  k 
embrace  and  vanished.  The  bystanders  saw  gq!t 
the  chevalier  standing  in  the  same  place,  but  weviar 
upon  his  countenance  an  indefinaUe  mixture  ai  h 
own  and  the  count's  features  blended  as  it  were  iiir 
one. 

"But  one  more  task  is  left  to  me,"  sa^  & 
chevalier  resuming  his  old  ironical  manner,  ''^ 
did  I  say?  Rather  let  me  call  it  a  pleasure/ a' 
with  this  he  advanced,  with  his  elbow  gallanthr  bet 
toward  what  seemed  a  bundle  of  old  rags  isb 
chimney  comer. 

''  Madame  de  Blenheim,  w^ill  you  do  me  the  hem  ^ 
I  assure  you,  we  have  been  long  expected,"  a^  k  | 
in  his  blandest  tones. 

The  bundle  began  to  move,  and,  elevatii^  iaf 
slowly,  assumed  a  faint  resemblance  to  a  living  v> 
man,  whose  features  were  hideously  like  ihoei 
Madame  de  Blenheim. 

"  Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  aaiditi 
chevalier,  tucking  her  arm  under  his  and  adnnai 
toward  the  monument ;  "  I  wish  you  all  a  vajpi 
night."  With  this,  he  strode  toward  the  moooM 
the  gate  of  the  tomb  opened  ^de  to  receive  lis 
and  in  an  instant  they  were  swallowed  up  fowm 

Shall  I  pursue  the  story  ?     No,  't  is  finished  It 
ah,  let  me  linger  one  moment  to  describe  to  ya*{ 
wedding  dresses  of  Prince    Wolfgang  llfka} 
Goblinheim  and  Miss  Margaret  Klotz,  (no  loisef* 
Lady  Margaret.)    The  bridal  party  is  all  assa^. 
the  village  is  alive  with  the  peasants  in  their  S®if 
clothes,  singing  songs  and  scattering  flowers.  A* 
rattle  the  carriages  and  four,  ding-dong  gotbeehc 
bells,    huzza  I    huzza !  shout   the  villagers.   E& 
Huzza  !    Ding-dong  '.—ding-dong  !      Fire  I  tt\  b 
"  Hallo  I  what  is  all  this?"   cried  I,  awaking  &«• 
deep  sleep  and  finding  myself  seated  at  half  piS* 
in  the  morning  by  an  expiring  lamp  andadece» 
fire,  in  that  deceitful  arm-chair. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  those  confounded  engintfii 
tcring  on  the  pavement  I  might  have  been  danciaf** 
llie  bride  at  this  moment.     Well,  good-niglit,  i*? 
reader,  and,  before  I  go,  let  rae   oflTer  yoolhisSf 
which  I  extract  from  my  dream. 

Be  satisfied  with  your  lot  in    life    be  it  b^ 
humble. 


STANZAS    SUGGESTED    BY    A    PORTRAIT. 


BT  OKOROE  mLL. 


Gone  I  but  by  love,  as  imiged  here. 

Still  seen,  a  never-setting  star 
In  skies  that  else  were  Itme  and  dark, 

A  sleepless  watcher,  brijrht  though  far. 
No  fears  disturb,  no  sorrow  dims 

Thy  spirit's  pure  and  tranquil  eye ; 
Tliy  sun  the  light  of  God's  own  face, 

Thy  life  one  blest  eternity. 


And  as  of  orbs  that  shining  note 

The  needle's  course,  it  heeds  but  one, 
So  turn,  from  eyes  that  fondest  smile, 

Our  steadfast  thoughts  to  thee  alone. 
'T  was  meet  that  thou  shouldst  early  die ; 

E'en  here  too  pure  to  be  forgiven, 
A  guest  not  exile  from  on  high 

And,  next  the  angoU,  nearest  HeaTca. 


COUSIN    MEHITABEL. 


BT  MAST  DAVSNAKT. 


No  portion  of  my  happy  childhood  is  imprinted 
more  fondly  on  my  memory  than  the  time  I  was 
allowed  to  iipend  with  a  distant  and  aged  relative  of 
my  mother,  in  her  secluded  country  home — a  spot 
dear  to  me  from  its  own  inherent  beauty  and  the  re- 
collection of  the  affection  I  ever  received  from  its 
singular  but  kind-hearted  owner.  Dear  old  Brace- 
land  !  I  can  see  you  now,  with  the  noble  trees  shad- 
ing your  long  low  portico,  where  I  have  sat  so  many 
a  fair  summer  morning,  looking  out  upon  the  spacious 
lawn,  with  the  river  rushing  beyond  it,  while  the  air 
was  filled  with  the  perfume  of  Cousin  Mehitabel's 
well-tended  fiowers,  the  music  of  the  songs  of  her  Cana- 
ries, and  the  hum  of  a  housand  insects  rejoicing  in 
the  sunshine.  Both  the  house  and  its  proprietor  were 
genuine  relics  of  the  olden  time — no  article  of  furni- 
ture could  boast  a  later  date  than  half  a  century,  and 
much  was  of  a  far  older  fashion ;  while  the  stately 
and  imposing  figure  of  my  cousin,  in  her  usual  cos- 
tume, was  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  whole.  From 
the  portico  I  have  mentioned,  you  entered  a  large  hall, 
wainscotted  with  oak,  an  ample  chimney  on  one 
side,  and  doors  around  leading  to  the  different  apart- 
ments. That  on  the  left  opened  into  a  spacious 
drawing-room,  which,  together  with  its  furniture,  was 
ever  my  special  admiration.  The  carved  high- 
backed  chairs  and  huge  sofa,  covered  with  spotless 
dimity  in  summer,  and  a  bright  India  chintz  in  win- 
ter, the  japanned  cabinet  in  which  my  cousin  kept 
her  curiosities,  the  pier-glass,  once  of  an  extra  size, 
but  now,  contrasted  with  modem  mirrors,  wondrous 
small,  its  curiously  carved  walnut  frame,  the  marble 
slabi)eneath  it,  the  Turkey  carpet,  the  beautiful  little 
tea-table,  the  old  harpsicord  and  the  family  pictures, 
made  this  room  replete  to  me  with  beauty  and  enjoy- 
ment. I  cannot  linger  to  describe  the  rest  of  the 
establishment,  but  I  must  tell  of  the  beaufet  in  the 
dinning  room,  (which  opened  the  other  side  of  the 
hall,)  filled  with  old  plate,  all  boasting  of  the  Bracy 
crest — salvers,  tankards,  baskets,  castors,  cans  in 
Chorions  profusion.  The  tea-plate,  too,  covered  with 
rich  chasing,  but  most  of  the  articles  of  a  size  so 
small  that  I  ha  ve  oftenlooked  incredulously  at  my  cousin 
when  she  has  told  me  of  the  goodly  companies  that, 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution,  sipped  the  for- 
bidden beverage,  poured  from  them  into  the  little 
tea-cups  of  transparent  china,  with  which  her  table 
was  still  furnished. 

Cousin  Mehitabel's  father  had  been  a  tory,  high  in 
favor  with  the  colonial  government,  and  both  from 
principle  and  interest  opposed  to  our  Revolution,  a 
bias  retained  by  his  daughter,  who,  in  her  narratives 


of  those  troublous  times,  would  constantly  speak  of 
usy  the  British,  while  the  Americans  were  with  her 
the  rebel  forces.  Her  father's  house  had  been  the  re- 
sort of  the  best  society  in  the  colony,  and  many 
English  officers  of  rank  had  been  the  familiar  asso- 
ciates of  her  youthful  days.  How  often  have  I 
listened  with  breathless  interest  to  her  account  of  the 
accomplished  Andre,  whose  memory  she  cherished, 
and  whose  untimely  fate  she  still  deplored.  She  had 
borne  a  prominent  part  in  the  pageant  of  the  Mesehi- 
anza,  (which  owed  much  of  its  success  to  Andre's  in- 
ventive genius,)  and  her  glowing  picture  of  its  de- 
lights never  failed  to  gratify  the  excited  imagination 
of  her  sole  youthful  auditor.  But  I  must  describe  my 
cousin.  She  was  a  tail  and  straight  old  lady,  with  a 
face  in  which  lingered  the  remains  of  no  small  share 
of  beauty;  a  bright  and  piercing  dark  eye,  a  well- 
formed  nose,  and  a  mouth  that  might  once  have  been 
the  abode  of  the  loves  and  graces,  though  now,  alas ! 
sunken,  wrinkled,  and  toothless.  Her  hands  and  feet 
still  bore  the  impress  of  her  aristocratic  lineage  in 
their  delicate  proportions,  while  her  whole  bearing 
marked  the  perfect  lady  of  the  old  school.  During 
the  fifteen  years  that  I  remember  her,  the  style  of 
her  dress  never  varied,  though  its  materials  were 
changed  with  the  requisitions  of  the  season  and  the 
taste  of  the  wearer.  In  winter,  a  rich  poplin,  satin, 
or  some  other  heavy  silk,  whose  very  name  has 
vanished  from  the  jargon  of  ^'  la  mode,"  made  in  a 
fashion  of  some  forty  or  fifty  years  since,  a  kerchief 
of  clear  muslin,  or  lace,  over  her  shoulders,  a 
watch  and  equipage  depending  from  her  waist,  and  a 
cap  of  a  style  peculiarly  her  own,  (for  I  have  never 
seen  its  fellow  either  painted  or  described,)  formed 
her  usual  in-door  costume.  When  she  went  abroad, 
a  mysterious  looking  bonnet,  a  mantle,  with  a  hood 
in  winter  and  a  lace  shade  in  summer,  was  added  to 
the  rest,  and  it  must  be  granted  her  outward  guise  was 
grotesque  enough,  and  afibrded  some  excuse  for  the 
scarcely  suppressed  mirth  with  which  strangers 
would  sometimes  view  her  on  their  first  visit  to  the 
country  church,  at  which  she  was  a  constant  attend- 
ant— its  threshold  being  the  only  one,  save  her  own, 
she  ever  crossed.  From  what  I  have  said  it  may 
readily  be  inferred  that  Cousin  Mehitabel  was  "a 
character" — one  "vAo  carried  out  her  own  ideas, 
without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  opinions  and 
fashions  of  a  world  she  had  long  renounced  and  for- 
saken. What  had  induced  the  strange  and  hermit- 
like seclusion  to  which  she  devoted  herself,  was  a 
mystery  to  all  her  cotemporaries,  who  could  only  tell 
that,  immediately  upon  her  father's  death,  aAer  a 
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brilliant  career  of  fashion,  during  which  she  had  re- 
fused many  offers  of  marriage,  she  had  retired  to  this 
country  seat,  about  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  city 
of  her  birth,  to  which  she  never  again  returned.    At 
first  some  of  her  friends  and  those  of  her  family  made 
various  ineflectual  efforts  to  renew  their  intercourse 
with  her,  and  induce  her  to  return  among  them,  but 
they  were  all  in  vain  and  of  course  were  soon 
abandoned.    Iler  father  had  bequeathed  her  an  ample 
provision,  for  she  was  his  only  child ;  but  a  great 
portion  of  his  proj>erty  had  passed  to  his  nephew,  in 
England,  who  was  to  perpetuate  the  Bracy  name, 
and  some  thought  that  a  di;<appointment  in  her  rich 
inheritance  might  have  been  one  cause  of  her  retire- 
ment from  a  circle  in  which  she  could  no  longer 
maintain  the  style  of  living  to  which  she  had  been 
accustomed.    But  it  was  well  known  that  she  had 
partaken  strongly  of  her  father's  English  notions  as 
to  the  propriety  of  enriching  the  heir  male  at  the  ex- 
pense of  daughters  who  might  bestow  their  wealth 
on  scions  of  another  stock,  and  the  light  value  she 
had  set  on  such  advantages  forbade  the  suspicion  to 
those  who  knew  her  well.     That  she  was  crossed  in 
love  they  could  not  think,  for  few  had  equaled  her 
in  attraction,  either  of  person,  mind,  or  fortune,  and 
her  alliance  had  been  much  courted.    It  was  there- 
fore settled  that,  as  her  eye  had  always  a  kind  of  un- 
earthly brightness,  she  might  possibly  be  a  little  in- 
sane, was  certainly  very  odd,  and  had  better  be  let  alone. 
Whatever  the  motive  that  had  led  her  thus  to  isolate 
herself  in  the  beautiful  seclusion  in  which  she  dwelt, 
it  was  one  that  continued  operative  lung  after  all 
surmises  as  to  its  nalure  hud  b<?en  merged  in  the 
more  inmicdiatc  interests  of  her  former  friends,  by 
whom  she  was  grudually  forgotten.     The  first  token 
she  gave  of  her  recollection  of  any  of  thoin  or  their 
descendants,  was  by  bestowing  on  my  mother  (whom 
she  had  never  seen,)  a  handsome  diamond  ring  soon 
after  her  marriage.     It  was  accompanied  by  a  line 
stating  it  to  be  a  tribute  to  her  aflcctionale  rymeni- 
brance  of  my  grandmother,  her  cousin,  and  a  com- 
panion of  her  youth.     In  her  note  of  thanks  for  the 
unlooked-for  giftj  my  mother  ventured  to  propose  a 
visit  if  such  was  agreeable  to  Miss  Bracy,  and  to  her 
astonishment  the  oiler  was  accepted,  with  a  prohi- 
bition, however,  of  my  father's  accompanying  her. 
"  She  would,"  she  said,  "  send  her  own  carriage  and 
her  own  servant  on  a  certain  day,  and  with  him  no 
other  escort  was  necessary."    My  mother  has  often 
descrilxid  to  me  the  fear  and  trembling  with  which 
she  set  out  on  this  solitary  expedition,  her  dread  of 
encountering  her  singular  relative,  and  her  surprise 
at  finding  her  a  refined,  cheerful  and  companionable 
old  lady,  instead  of  the  gloomy^  misanthrope  she  had 
expected. 

"  Call  me  cousin,  my  dear,"  she  said ;  "  remember 
I  am  your  CiMisiii  ^lehitabel,  thongh  I  dare  say  you 
hardly  knew  there  was  such  a  person  until  I  reminded 
you  of  it.  You  are  like  your  mother,  and  I  used  once 
to  love  her.  I  hardly  knew  why  it  was,  but  when  I 
heard  of  your  marriage  there  came  such  a  gush  of 
long  buried  feeling  upon  my  heart,  that  I  seemed 
carried  back  to  the  time  when  I  stood  a  bridemaid 


at  your  mother's  side,  and  I  felt  a  yearning  to  hekoi 
her  daughter  to  see  if  she  \ras  like  her.    I  stnfxJd 
against  the  fancy,  but  it  would  return  to  me,aBii< 
last  I  thought  it  must  be  a  sis^  tliat  some  one  cc«i^  | 
yet  love  me  upon  earth.     Those  sweet,  spiritual  «a  ' 
tell  me  it  is  so,  and  that  it  was  ri^ht  to  listen  to^  ■ 
voice  within."  [ 

My  mother  was  much  overcome  by  this  teafcrR- 
ception,  and,  after  a  visit  of  some  days,  leCthatev-l 
found  relative  with  regret,  and  a  promise  to  repeit(| 
as  often  as  she  could.    But  the  duties  incumbent  m 
a  wife  and  mother  opposed  a  barrier  to  her  coa^  f 
ing  with  the  wishes  of  Miss  Bracy  in  coming  to  is  [ 
without  either  husband  or  children  as  her  compsaaj 
and  it  was  not  until  I  was  about  five  years  <i4d^ 
being  pleased  with  my  mother's  partial  docripaa 
of  me,  she  consented  to  receive  me  w^ith  her.  In 
a  quiet,  demure  little  girl,  just  at  an  age  mostaisv 
tive  to  those  at  all  interested  in  mental  developaa 
and  Miss  Bracy  and  her  maid  (as  old  fashioidi 
her  mistress,  but  scMnething^  younger,)  both  ^ 
me  a  prodigy  of  sense,  and  insisted  that  my  seek, 
should  spare  me  to  them  as  often  as  sbe  ooai  -^ 
soon  got  used  to  her  peculiarities,  w^hich,  yoa^fii 
was,  awed  me  a  little  at  first,  and  quickly  Rfivf 
their  kindness  with  a  warmth  of  afiection  scoi; 
only  to  that  I  bore  my  parents.     From  this  tai< 
was  in  the  habit  of  spending  a  fortnight  at  Bnceaf 
every  Christmas,  and  tw^o  months  at  miltasK-! 
until    my  school    education    was    comirieted,'[ 
which  my  visits  were  longer  and  more  freqifctf-wl 
to  my  intercourse  with  this  dear  old  lady,  andlir? 
fluence  >lic  threw  around  me,  I  owe  muchui- 
valuable  in  my  spiritual  and  intellectual  cuUik. 

Cousin  Mehitabel  was  a  great  reader — bt:dD: 
was  rich   in   old   English  editions  of  the  wori 
divines,  poets,  phili>sophers,   and  historians.  ^ 
few  romances  of  tjie  older  schools.     Her  whoie  ^' 
was  embued  with  the  spirit  of  a  literature  liaif^ 
passing  from  among  us ;  not   outwardly,  iaisti 
the  volumes  still  adorn   our   shelves,  but  froo  s ' 
iluence  on  our  minds  and  characters.    Xew  i»-^ 
new  views,  new  fashions,  both  lor  the  outwi.'a* 
inward  man,  absorb  our  time  and  thoughts,  wt^si 
"  good  old  patlLs"  are  either  deserted,  or  we  bwSt 
led  back  to  them  by  some  genius  of  true  insigfatr** 
wisely  decks  their    borders    with   plants  4/ «* 
growth,  and  thus  alliu-es  us  to  their  sacicd  sb» 
Into  these,  by  my  sagacious  monitress,  I  wm  * 
introduced— and  in  our  wanderings  there  tof«k:« 
have  culled  many  a  garland  which  will,  I  in** 
only  blossom  here,  but  bloom  anew  when  ail  efi« 
joumeyings  have  ended.     There  is  sometbatf.- 
in  being  shut  out  for  a  season  from  the  regioo  J* 
commonplace,  with  one  whose  mind  has  brtfl* 
both  by  nalure  and  circumstances  into  a  f^ 
mould,  that  is  particularly  attractive  tot  p^* 
quirer  into  the  secrets  of  its  workings,    liisi^ 
ation  I  always  felt  while   with  my  coosia.  ^' 
came  it  that  one  so  highly  endowed,  with  e^^' 
perceptions,  such  a  loving,  reverential  spint,** 
have  wasted  all  the  treasures  of  her  wann  s5^ 
upon  birds  and  plants,  and  trees  and  stivasts?  h 
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dared  not  breathe  the  question,  even  during  the  later 
and  more  precioiu  period  of  our  interoourse;  for, 
though  open  and  communicative  on  all  other  subjects, 
she  never  in  the  most  unguarded  moment  approached 
that  of  her  own  peculiarities,  so  that  I  often  doubted 
whether  she  was  herself  aware  of  them. 

The  strongest  of  these  was  her  mistrust  of  the  other 
sex.  There  was  but  one  whom  she  appeared  to 
tolerate,  and  that  was  her  own  man-servant,  a  tried 
and  faithful  negro,  who,  while  yet  a  youth,  accom- 
panied her  into  seclusion,  and  there  served  her  with 
the  respect  and  deference  due  to  a  superior  being. 
Through  him  she  held  communication  with  the  rest 
of  the  world — he  was  her  almoner,  for  few  that  were 
poor  or  sick  about  her  failed  to  experience  her  mu- 
nificence, and  through  him  her  offerings  were  sent  to 
her  pastor,  who,  knowing  her  foible,  seldom  acknow- 
ledged her  acquaintance  but  by  a  distant  bow.  But 
poor  Pompey's  talents  failed  him  as  factotum  in  the 
management  of  her  worldly  alfairs.  He  felt  that  he 
and  bis  mistress  were  both  imposed  on  by  those  who 
were  wiser  than  themselves,  and  one  day  he  took  the 
bold  resolution  of  coming  to  my  father  and  begging 
him  to  stand  between  his  mistress  and  ruin,  for  her 
estate  was  actually  melting  away  he  knew  not  how. 
On  looking  into  her  affairs,  my  father  found  it  was 
even  as  the  faithful  creature  had  said,  and  that  what 
remained  would  be  totally  inadequate  to  Miss  Bracy's 
support,  unless  converted  into  an  annuity,  a  step  be 
urged  most  strongly  through  my  mother.  At  last  the 
old  lady  was  induced  to  consent,  and  much  comfort 
and  tranquillity  accrued  to  her  from  this  arrangement, 
which  so  far  raised  my  father  in  her  estimation  that 
she  more  than  once  inquired  after  him,  and  said  he 
was  a  kind  and  good  man — one  of  the  few  living  of 
the  sex  on  whom  she  ever  bestowed  an  encomium. 
Her  friends  among  them  were  those  who  existed  in 
the  pages  of  history,  poetry  or  fiction,  or  who  spoke 
to  her  from  the  records  they  had  leA  of  their  genius 
in  their  works. 

I  never  saw  a  more  beautiful  specimen  of  what  has 
been  called  the  "ever-green  of  feeling"  than  was 
exhibited  by  my  cousin.  Although  the  snows  of  fMn> 
score  winters  were  sprinkled  on  her  head,  and  her 
outward  form  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  signet 
of  time,  her  feelings  on  many  subjects  were  fresh  and 
vivid  as  in  youth.  Her  Canaries  and  other  feathered 
playthings  were  loved  with  all  the  devotion  of  a 
child,  and  the  imprisoned  noble  never  hung  more 
tenderly  enamored  over  his  beloved  "  Picciola"  than 
I  have  seen  Cousin  Mehitabel  over  some  favorite 
flower  that  was  just  unfolding  its  beauties  to  the  sun. 
When  we  wandered  through  the  woods  that  skirted  the 
lawn,  or  I  would  drive  her  gentle  Dobin  in  the  old 
chair,  that  so  nicely  held  us  both,  to  a  favorite  prospect 
not  far  distant,  she  would  almost  weep  while  expatiat- 
ing on  its  varied  charms.  Deep,  serious,  though  un- 
speakably lovely ,  were  the  ministerings  of  nature  to  her 
soul,  and  dearly  did  she  prize  their  worth.  After  her 
eyes  failed  and  I  would  read  to  her,  as  she  sat  knit- 
ting warm  stockings  for  the  poor,  I  have  been  amaxed 
at  the  keen  perception  she  exhibited  of  those  minor 
beauties  of  thought  and  e:q;>ression  that  a  lets  iittelli- 
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gent  and  less  careful  reader  would  have  been  apt  to 
overlook ;  while  her  ready  sympathy  with  all  that  is 
really  great  in  the  literature  of  our  language  (for  she 
kew  no  other,)  showed  an  appreciative  faculty  of  no 
common  order.  But  these  rare  endowments  at  last 
suddenly  forsook  her,  an  apparently  slight  illness  de- 
priving her  at  once  of  all  the  powers  of  her  mind. 
AAer  lingering  a  few  weeks  a  melancholy  picture  of 
mental  imbecility  she  expired,  and  her  loved  home, 
where  she  had  spent  more  than  fifty  years  in  aUnost 
total  seclusion,  passed  into  other  hands.  Among  her 
papers  after  her  death  was  found  a  package  addressed 
to  me,  containing,  among  other  enclosures,  a  letter 
which,  as  it  discloses  her  reasons  for  adopting  the 
mode  of  life  she  so  long  pursued,  I  present  to  all  who 
may  feel  an  interest  in  her.  It  was  dated  about  two 
years  previous  to  her  death,  when  she  had  attained 
her  eighty-first  year. 

"  My  beloved  cluld — I  cannot  but  admire  the  deli- 
cacy which  has  deterred  you  from  ever  alluding  to 
the  wish,  which  from  my  knowledge  of  your  charac- 
ter I  know  exists,  to  learn  the  causes  of  my  thus 
withdrawing  myself  from  the  society  of  my  fellow 
mortals  and  secluding  myself  with  God  and  his  works 
in  this  much  loved  home.  I  do  not  recommend  my 
example  to  others,  though  after  fifty  years'  experience 
I  thmk  my  present  life  the  only  one  for  me — ^for,  oh ! 
my  child,  I  have  tried  the  world  and  proved  the 
emptiness  of  its  paltry  joys,  and  to  a  bitter  experience 
of  their  deceitfulness  I  owe  all  the  wisdom  I  have 
ever  attained.  You  know  the  circumstances  of  my 
outward  life,  and  that  all  around  me  from  earliest 
childhood  ministered  to  my  enjoyment.  The  secrets 
of  my  inner  being  I  will  now  unfold  to  you,  that  you 
may  profit  by  my  errors,  and  be  warned  through  me 
not  to  ^  trust  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he 
never  so  wisely.'  The  miniature  you  find  enclosed 
with  this  will  show  you  what  I  once  was — though,  as 
I  glance  from  it  to  the  shriveled  features  my  mirror 
now  reflects,  I  feel  you  will  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  it  was  once  thought  an  excellent  likeness,  and  as 
a  work  of  art  is  still  of  value.  Being  an  only  child, 
my  father,  who  was  proud  of  my  talents,  bestowed 
on  me  an  education  superior  to  that  o(  most  females 
of  the  day.  His  interest  in  my  studies  stimulated 
my  efibrts,  and  induced  a  devotion  to  intellectual 
pursnits  in  which  few  of  my  young  companions  could 
sympathize.  This  led  me  to  a  higher  appreciation  of 
my  own  attainments  than  was  either  just  or  proper, 
and  a  proportional  indiflerence  to  the  claims  of  those 
to  whom  I  felt  m>'self  superior.  My  mother  died 
when  I  was  very  young,  and  her  place  was  most  in- 
adequately supplied  by  a  nurse  who  had  been  her  at- 
tendant from  childhood.  Though  faithful  and  kind, 
this  woman  indulged  all  my  wayward  fancies,  and 
by  her  flatteries  encoiu-aged  that  pride  of  character 
which  a  more  judicious  training  would  probably  have 
subdued.  I  early  mingled  in  society,  for  my  father's 
house  was  the  centre  of  the  best  in  the  province,  ajid 
I  was  unrestrained  as  to  the  degree  in  which  I  should 
partake  of  all  the  gayety  surrounding  me.  As  is 
natural  to  the  young  and  ardent,  I  thoughtlessly  piv^ 
sued  the  flowery  path  of  pleasure,  intoxicated  with 
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adulation,  and  for  awhile  believing  myself  happy.  I 
dressed,  danced,  and  flirted,  with  as  much  pood  will 
as  the  mt>*t  iVivolous  of  my  companions,  and  it  was 
not  until  wearied  with  the  repeliiion  of  pleasures 
that  knew  but  little  variety  (for  the  circle  in  which  I 
moved  was  comparatively  small,)  that  I  began  to 
awake  from  the  delusive  dream,  and  to  experience 
ihc  inadequacy  of  such  piu^uita  to  satisfy  a  mind  that 
has  had  st>me  foretaste  of  higher  enjoyments.  I  was 
about  eighteen  when  the  war  of  Independence  was 
declared,  and  in  c«^)nsequence  of  my  father  adopting 
the  tory  side  in  politics,  yet  not  wishing  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  struggle,  he  purchased  this  place,  to 
which  we  then  occasionally  retired.  Here  some  o( 
the  happiest  hoiu-s  of  my  youth  were  ^^pent.  With 
my  beloved  parent  for  my  companion,  I  here  imbibed 
that  taste  for  simple  pleasures  which,  though  for 
awhile  obscured,  has  never  since  deserted  me.  When 
we  returned  to  our  residence  in  town,  I,  of  course, 
resumed  my  former  life,  though  without  the  ardor  I 
at  first  devoltnl  to  it,  and  1  must  shock  your  patriotism 
by  acknowle<1ging  that  the  period  of  my  highest 
social  enjoyment  was  during  the  occupation  of  our 
city  by  the  British  troops,  when  the  attention  be- 
ttowed  on  me  by  many  of  their  gallant  and  accom- 
plished officers  not  only  gratified  my  vanity,  but  ma- 
tured my  taste  and  strengthened  the  attachment  I  had 
always  fell  for  the  land  of  my  ancestors.  But  it  was 
the  history  of  my  heart  that  I  intended  to  write  for 
you,  and,  though  I  know  it  will  have  ceased  to  beat 
before  these  pages  will  meet  your  eye,  I  still  shrink 
from  the  recital  and  blush  to  tell  you  of  the  confidence 
I  once  reposed  in  human  feeling,  which  was  so 
cruelly  de>tr<)yed. 

"  I  believe  that  it  is  a  common  weakness  in  our 
sex,  and  conl'css  that  it  was  mine,  to  feel  a  strong 
desire  both  to  excite  and  to  bestow  affection.  On 
looking  within  I  fell  that  dearly  as  I  loved  my  father, 
and  fondly  as  I  was*  beloved  in  return,  there  was  still 
a  depth  of  feeling  of  which  I  myself  hardly  knew  the 
strength,  but  which,  if  once  poured  forth,  must  form 
the  happiness  or  misery  o(  my  existence.  I  have 
said  my  vanity  was  flattered  by  the  adulation  I  re- 
ceived—bill my  heart  was  still  untouched.  Many 
had  professed  themselves  the  slaves  of  my  charms, 
but  it  was  not  shrc3  that  I  desired.  I  felt  that  my 
beauty,  my  fortune,  my  position,  had  much  to  do 
with  the  conquests  I  had  made,  and  I  cared  not  for  an 
homage  in  which  the  higher  attributes  of  my  nature 
had  no  portion.  I  looked  around  at  many  an  idol  of 
the  senses,  now  objects  of  indifference  to  their  wed- 
ded lords,  while  the  blanched  cheek,  the  dimmed  eye, 
and  the  faded  form  showed  plainly  where  their 
fonner  strength  had  lain,  and  I  inwardly  vowed  that 
«fiy  empire  should  be  founded  on  what  was  beyond 
the  influence  of  lime  to  wither,  or  the  caprice  of  for- 
tune to  destroy. 

"At  length  there  apjieared  among  us  a  yoirag 
gentleman  whose  accomplishments,  both  of  mind 
and  person,  were  such  as  to  di8tingui.*%h  him  above 
many  who  still  had  strong  claims  upon  my  regard. 
Horace  Temple  was  extremely  handsome,  and  had 
just  returned  from  England,  whither  he  had  been  sent 


to  obtain  both  his  collegiate  and  professional  educa- 
tion. A  graduate  of  Oxford,  his  mind  was  rich  with 
classic  lore,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ^irell  stored  with 
the  elegant  literature  of  his  own  and  other  modem 
languages.  At  first  he  seemed  rather  to  shun  tfau 
seek  my  society,  and  piqued  my  vanity  by  his  neglect 
This,  of  course,  made  his  good  will  of  consequeace 
to  me,  and  I  exerted  myself  to  the  utmost  to  exciie 
the  admiration  he  seemed  so  unwilling  to  bestow. 
At  length  he  was  drawn  to  my  side,  and  gradually 
losing  his  indiflerence  as  be  listened  to  my  convem- 
tion,  he  exhibited  a  lively  interest  in  all  I  uttered,  and 
from  that  moment  devoted  himself  to  me.  To  i 
character  like  my  own,  there  was  an  indefioabie 
charm  in  the  intellectual  pre-eminence  he  vfis  «t 
once  willing  to  accord  to  me,  and  I  soon  found  that  a 
stronger  sj-mpathy  of  thought  and  feeling  existed  be- 
tween us  than  I  had  ever  felt  toward  any  other.  It 
is  needless  to  detail  the  progress  of  our  passion — it  b 
enough  to  say  that  at  length  I  was  satisfied  that  I  v»  ' 
loved  as  I  desired  to  be,  by  one  to  "whom  I  fell  I  ' 
could  yield  the  mingled  love  and  reverence  of  my 
whole  being.  While  Horace  acknowledged  the  ia* 
fluence  of  my  personal  attractions,  he  was  proud  to 
say  it  was  second  to  that  of  my  mind  and  character, 
and  in  him  I  found  realised  all  my  early  dreams  of 
beauty,  wisdom,  purity,  and  truth.  Even  now,  as 
memory  dwells  upon  that  happy  time,  I  can  still  r^ 
call  the  golden  hue  with  which  the  sun  wilkifi 
irradiated  every  object  about  me.  Life  seemed  sud- 
denly beautified ;  my  affections  were  expanded,  sod 
rested  upon  father,  friends,  and  country,  with  a  full- 
ness of  enjoyment  that  had  never  before  been  mint. 
Still,  I  could  not  bear  that  any  'stranger  should  i^Ie^ 
meddle  with  this  joy,'  and  knowing  that  my  father 
could  not  but  approve  my  choice,  I  w^isbed  that  our 
mutual  attachment  might  be  for  a  time  sacred  even 
to  him.  This  was  not  difficult,  for  he  was  deeply  en- 
gaged in  his  professional  pursuits,  and  my  liberty  of 
action  was  complete. 

"  We  had  not  long  been  secretly  afHanced  when  a 
distant  relative  of  my  mother  from  one  of  the  soutben 
provinces  came  on  business  to  our  city,  bringing 
with  him  a  daughter  rather  younger  than  mj'self,  and 
established  himself  at  our  hou.<e.  Mira  was  a  girl  of 
uncommon  beauty.  Iler  complexion  w^as  like  Parian 
marble  in  its  texture;  her  flaxen  hair  fell  in  luxih 
riant  ringlets  round  her  polished  brow,  beneath  which 
gleamed  a  soft  and  sleepy  eye  of  blue.  In  short,  the 
contour  of  her  face  and  form  was  one  which  Ldy 
would  have  loved  to  paint,  Grammont  to  describe, 
and  the  second  Charles  to  have  elected  queen  of  his 
court  of  beauty  and  of  love.  They  wrong  ofu*  sex 
who  say  we  are  all  slow  to  acknowledge  and  to  fed 
each  other's  charms.  I  gloried  in  those  of  the  sweet 
creature  I  have  described,  and  felt  a  keener  pleasure 
in  the  admiration  she  excited  than  she  appeared  to 
experience  herself,  for  her  manner  was  exquisitely 
soft  and  gentle,  and  seldom  betrayed  any  of  the  usosl 
excitement  of  vanity. 

"  In  the  intimate  association  into  which  we  were 
thrown,  it  was,  of  course,  impossible  that  I  could  pre- 
vent the  discovery  of  my  attachment,  and,  on  her 
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first  alluding  to  the  subject,  I  confessed  the  whole  to 
her,  and  at  the  same  time  my  wish  that  it  should  be, 
for  the  present,  concealed.  The  interest  she  ex- 
pressed in  ray  happiness,  her  admiration  of  my  lover, 
and  her  caressing  manner  toward  myself,  attached 
me  strongly  to  her,  and  her  devotion  to  mc  during  a 
slight  illness  that  confined  me  some  time  to  my  cham- 
ber, completed  her  influence  over  my  affections. 
There  was  but  one  drawback  to  the  pleasure  I  felt  in 
having  her  with  me ;  that^^tis  her  utter  ignorance  on 
every  subject  most  important  to  woman.  Her  edu- 
cation had  not  only  been  deplorably  neglected,  but 
her  physical  powers  were  actually  impaired  by  her 
indolent  and  artificial  mode  of  life.  The  handsome 
negress,  who  had  accompanied  her  as  her  personal 
attendant,  was  to  her  instead  of  hands  and  feet,  and 
she  used  to  look  with  astonishment  a  little  bordering 
on  contempt  upon  my  household  thrift  and  domestic 
activity.  But,  in  one  so  beautiful,  her  very  ignorance 
and  helplessness  had  a  charm,  and  I  reconciled  my- 
self to  our  want  of  intellectual  sympathy,  by  dwell- 
ing upon  the  purity  of  her  heart  and  the  warmth  of 
her  feelings  toward  those  she  really  loved. 

"  On  his  first  introuction  to  her,  Mr.  Temple  was 
greatly  stnick  by  Mira's  beauty,  and  expressed  to 
me  his  admiration  of  it,  in  which  I  joined  will)  great 
sincerity ;  but,  until  the  illness  I  have  alluded  to,  the 
attention  he  bestowed  upon  her  was  nothing  more 
than  what  was  due  to  my  relative  and  friend.  While 
I  was  confined  to  my  chamber,  for  my  indisposition 
was  a  tedious  one,  Mira  received  his  daily  visits  and 
was  the  bearer  of  many  tender  messages  between  us. 
No  shadow  of  mistrust  rested  upon  my  mind;  for  she 
would  often  seem  averse  to  leave  me  when  he  came, 
and  when  she  again  returned  would  complain  of  her 
long  detention,  and  say  he  wearied  her  to  death  by 
forcing  her  to  repeat  all  that  I  said,  with  questions 
how  I  looked,  and  what  prospect  there  was  of  my 
speedy  recovery.  Most  joyful  to  me  was  the  mo- 
ment of  our  re-union ;  he  too  was  rapturous  in  his 
delight ;  yet  why  it  was  I  know  not — for  his  words 
and  lot)ks  were  even  more  tender  than  before — ^but 
when  we  parted,  after  a  long  and  confidential  con- 
versation, I  fell  a  weight  upon  my  breast  for  which 
I  could  in  no  way  account.  In  vain  I  endeavored  to 
drive  it  from  me,  and  I  laid  my  head  upon  the  table 
before  me  and  wept  in  very  bitterness  of  heart.  In 
this  attitude  Mira  found  me,  and  winding  her  fair 
arms  about  me  she  gently  chided  me  for  my  tears, 
and,  while  kissing  them  from  my  cheek,  playfully 
threatened  to  punish  Horace  by  keeping  him  from 
my  presence  until  my  health  was  tnore  completely 
restored.  I  answered  what  I  really  thought — that  my 
joy  in  seeing  him  had  been  too  much  for  my  still 
delicate  ner\'es,  and  with  this  conviction  chased  the 
cloud  from  my  spirit.  For  some  weeks  all  went  on 
as  usual.  Horace  visited  me  constantly,  and  Mira 
was  seldom  present  at  our  interviews,  which  were 
always  happy  ones,  at  least  to  me,  and  I  was  about 
announcing  our  engagement  to  my  immediate  family 
when  I  made  the  discovery  that  altered  my  whole 
destiny. 

**  My  father  was  in  the  habit  of  driving  out  in  the 


aAemoon,  and  always  wished  us  to  accompany  him, 
as  it  was  my  habit  to  do ;  but  Mira  frequently  ex- 
cused herself,  as  the  motion  of  a  carriage  was  not 
agreeable  to  her.  One  day  we  were  all  engaged  to 
visit  a  friend  a  few  miles  from  town,  w*hen  Mira 
urged  a  l)ad  headache  as  a  reason  for  not  joining  the 
party,  consisting  of  both  our  parents  and  mj'self. 
We  had  not  driven  far  into  the  countr>'  before  we 
found  the  roads  were  in  such  a  state  as  rendered  it 
impossible  we  could  plough  through  them  with  a 
single  pair  of  horses,  and  we  were,  very  reluctantly, 
obliged  to  return.  Judge  of  my  astonishment  when, 
on  the  very  outskirts  of  the  city,  I  saw  Mira,  whom 
I  had  left  sick  in  bed,  arm  in  arm  with  Horace  Tem- 
p'.e,  who  was  looking  upon  her  as  if  entrauccd,  and 
each  so  completely  absorbed  in  the  other  that  they 
regarded  not  the  passing  carriage.  Had  the  fabled 
basilisk  met  my  glance  I  could  not  have  been  more 
confounded — a  bolt  of  ice  seemed  to  enter  my  heart 
and  congeal  my  very  life-blood.  My  companions, 
being  engaged  in  conversation,  had  not  noticed  my 
agitation  or  its  cause,  and  I  reached  my  chamber 
without  having  betrayed  it.  I  dare  not,  even  now, 
dwell  upon  the  agony  of  that  hour — still  a  latent  hope 
remained  that  Mira  might  be  ab!e  to  give  some  ex- 
planation of  what  appeared  tome  so  strange,  and  I 
awaited  her  return  with  fearful  anxiety.  The  winter 
evening  had  closed  in  when  she  entered  my  apart- 
ment with  an  expression  of  surprise  at  our  early  re- 
turn ;  she  added  that  aQer  I  had  left  her  she  felt  so 
solitary  that,  finding  her  headache  better,  she  had 
visited  a  neighbor,  and  thus  spent  the  afternoon. 
The  light  of  the  fire  fell  full  upon  her  face — ^I  cotdd 
discern  no  trace  of  confusion  as  she  uttered  the  vile 
falsehood,  and  I  at  once  felt  myself  the  victim  of 
base  deceit  and  treachery.  How  I  found  strength  to 
answer  her  I  know  not, but  I  fiiti  answer  calmly,  and 
begged  her  to  be  my  representative  at  the  tea-table, 
as  I  was  indisposed  and  wished  to  be  alone.  Whether 
she  felt  herself  to  be  discovered,  or  whatever  else 
might  be  the  cause,  she  did  not  again  intrude  upon 
my  solitude,  and  I  was  left  al&ne  with  darkness  and 
the  night,  to  struggle  like  a  shipwrecked  mariner 
amid  the  billows  of  despair.  My  God  I  thou  only 
knowest  the  depths  of  anguish  to  which  this  betrayed 
and  broken  heart  then  sunk — yet  I  thought  not  of  thee 
in  those  hours  of  desolation,  save  as  nn  avenger  who 
had  torn  from  me,  in  one  dread  grasp,  the  happiness 
of  life.  I  believe  it  w^is  nothing  but  the  necessity 
there  was  for  action  that  saved  my  brain  from  mad- 
ness on  that  fearful  night.  But  the  pride  of  ray 
character  though  crushed  was  not  extinguished,  and 
before  the  light  of  morning  had  dawned  upon  my 
misery  I  had  determined  on  the  course  I  would 
pursue. 

"There  are  some  minds  that  despair  makes  power- 
less, to  others  it  gives  unwonted  strength.  Mine 
was  of  the  latter  class,  and  I  felt  that  I  could  rely 
upon  it  futnly  in  the  thorny  pnth  before  me. 
Obliterating  as  far  as  I  was  able  all  traces  of  sufi<^- 
ing  from  my  features,  I  joined  the  family  as  usual, 
received  Mira's  inquiries  as  to  my  health  with 
courtesy,  and  then  nerved  m}^f  for  the  trying  in- 
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tarriew  with  my  failhlerit  lover.  My  toilette  wm 
performed  with  an  wonted  ceref  and,  though  my 
ehaek  wae  pale,  it  was  with  a  bright  eye,  a  oalm 
▼oice,  and  a  resolml  soul  that  I  desoended  to  reeeive 
him.  He  met  me  with  his  usual  affectionate  greeting, 
and,  though  a  little  awed  by  my  statellneas  of  manner, 
began  immediately  |o  convene  on  some  indifferent 
topic.  I  soon  interrupted  him  by  saying  that  I  wished 
our  present  interview  to  be  a  short  and  decisive  one. 
Tliat  I  knew  his  feelings  toward  me  were  not  what 
they  onoe  had  been — tlmt  mine  also  had  undergone  a 
total  change,  and  that  it  was  for  the  happiness  of 
both  that  our  engagement  should  be  at  an  end.  At 
firsi  he  looked  at  me  with  asloaislunent,  and  then 
made  a  faint  attempt  to  renew  his  faithless  protests- 
tioBS ;  but  falsehood  was  written  on  hi^  brow,  and  I 
would  not  suffer  him  to  proceed.  My  decision  was, 
I  aaid,  unalterable,  and  I  hoped  he  knew  me  too  well 
to  believe  me  actuated  by  mere  caprice.  I  added, 
too,  that  he  must,  for  both  our  sakes,  let  silence  cover 
the  past,  and  meet  me  hereaAer  bot  as  a  common 
acquaintance.  I  then  rose,  and,  bidding  him  fare- 
wdi,  left  him  to  his  own  thoughts ;  for  I  felt  I  could 
BO  longer  preserve  the  calmness  necessary  to  my 
dignity,  and  rushed  to  my  own  room  to  give  vent  to 
the  feelings  I  had  so  powerfully  restrained. 

"  By  one  of  those  providences  which  we  call  acci- 
dent, Mira*8  father  had,  on  the  preceding  evening, 
received  letters  requiring  his  immediate  return  home, 
and  I  was  thus  spared  a  mach  longer  association 
with  one  w1k>  had  so  basely  betrayed  my  confidence. 
She  appeared,  during  the  few  day's  she  remained 
with  me,  entirely  engrossed  in  making  purchas^es  of 
finery.  It  was  only  the  night  before  we  parted  for- 
ever that  I  found  opportunity  to  tell  her  that  I  had  re- 
leased Mr.  Temple  from  his  encragement,  when  I  saw 
by  her  lo<4cs  that  she  was  well  acquainted  with  all 
that  had  passed.  I  afterward  learned  from  one  who 
knew  her  well,  that  she  had  from  early  girlhood  been 
an  adept  in  intrigue  and  falsehood ;  and  that  her  ap- 
parent indifference  to  admiration  was  a  veil  assumed 
to  disguise  an  all- engrossing  vanity,  which  could 
bear  no  rival  near  the  throne.  Horace  Temple  soon 
followed  her  to  the  south,  and  after  a  few  months  I 
heard  of  their  marriage.  He  also  remained  there 
and  rose  to  eminence  in  his  profession.  By  those 
who  were  aware  of  our  intimacy,  it  was  supposed  I 
had  refused  his  addresses,  and  that  in  despair  he  had 
left  our  city,  and  had  subsequently  become  attached 
to  Mira — an  impression  I  made  no  effort  to  con- 
tradict 

"  Thus  deceived  in  friendship  and  in  love,  behold 
me  at  three-and-twenty  already  aged  in  experience. 
The  glow  of  youth  had  faded— all  its  trust,  its  hopes, 
its  dreams  of  happiness  had  perished  in  a  moment 
With  blighted  affections,  and  a  heart  dead  to  hirnian 
interests,  I  was  henceforth  to  walk  my  darkened 
way — seeming  all  that  I  once  had  been,  and  hating 
the  deception  I  felt  bound  to  practice.  Burying  my 
cruel  disappointment  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  my 
soul,  I  acted  out  the  sickening  farce,  dressing  my 
face  with  smiles,  and  my  thoughts  with  words  of 
kindness,  while  the  torpor  of  indiflerenoe  paralyied 
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every  sense  by  which  joy  vrat  wont  to  enter.  It  is 
over,  I  would  think— peace,  rest,  and  happiness  are 
forever  gone— earthly  faith  and  earthly  trurt  are 
phantoms,  and  I  cannot  yet  grasp  at  what  is  heavenly. 
Oh  for  freedom  from  this  painted  semblance  of  good* 
ness  that  mocks  me  on  every  side,  and  yet  forces  me 
to  yield  it  outward  homage.  But  my  aflection  for 
my  father  was  still  one  green  spot  in  the  arid  desert 
of  ihy  heart,  and  to  that  I  dung  trustfully,  though  all 
other  joy  was  gone.  For  hw  sake,  aa  well  as  for  that 
of  my  own  pride,  I  had  assumed  the  guise  of  omwanl 
happiness,  and  he  believed  me  as  happy  as  I  seemed 
It  is  true,  he  often  wondered  at  my  obstinate  pre> 
ference,  as  he  calle<l  it,  of  a  single  life,  and  told  me 
that  my  age  would  be  sad  and  cheerless*  unless  I  \ras 
linked  to  earth  by  its  tenderest  ties.  But  I  as  oftea 
diverted  his  mind  from  dwelling  on  the  subject,  and 
he  still  hoped  I  would  find  an  object  calculated  to 
call  forth  my  affections.  He  lived  little  more  than 
five  years  after  Mira*s  visit,  and  his  death  severed 
the  lost  tie  that  bound  me  to  my  species. 

*^  When  I  revived  from  the  first  stunning  shock  of 
my  bereavement,  and  recalled  the  happy  hours  I  had 
spent  at  this  place  with  him  who  was  now  no  more, 
I  fixed  upon  it  as  my  home,  and  determined  that, 
save  my  faithful  attendants,  the  works  of  God  should 
be  my  only  companions.  Here  I  felt  I  could  cherish 
my  sorrow  for  the  dead,  here  forget  the  treachery  of 
the  living,  and  here,  while  seeking  after  truth,  one, 
unchanging  and  divine,  be  released  from  bowing  to 
the  glittering  idols  that  usurp  her  place.  You  know 
how  faithfully  I  have  kept  my  vow.  But  you  can 
never  know,  until  you  have  suffered  as  I  did,  the  un- 
speakable blessings  that  were  here  bei»towed  upon 
me.  Instead  of  the  false  flatteries  of  deceitful  man, 
I  heard  the  voice  of  God  in  the  rushing  stream :  feh 
his  presence  in  the  solitary  woods ;  viewed  his  good- 
ness in  the  animal  and  vegetable  world,  and  in  the 
rich  banquet  he  prepares  for  all  things  living,  thus 
filling  them  with  joy  and  gladness.  My  oarlv  love  id 
poetry  now  returacd  with  freshness  to  my  soul,  and 
in  fts  vivid  pictures  I  found  tlie  exprcs.«ion  of  ray 
newly  revived  feelings.  Above  all,  I  here  found  the 
harmony  that  sul)3i«ls  between  the  teachings  of  God's 
word  and  of  his  works.  In  the  sncred  page,  all  Na- 
ture is  commanded  to  declare  His  wonderful  at- 
tributes ;  and  in  the  mysteries  thu^nshroud  even  the 
world  of  sense,  I  feel  shadowed  forth  those  deeper 
mysteries  in  spiritual  things,  which  demand  our 
reverence  and  increase  our  love,  while  they  rebuke 
the  efforts  of  our  finite  minils  to  fathom  their  mighty 
depths.  But  I  am  giving  you  in  a  few  lines  the  silent 
teachings  of  years  of  my  solitary  life,  for  slow  though 
constant  -^^-as  my  progress  from  the  darkness  of 
worldly  sorrows  to  the  light  of  Christian  joy.  You 
who  are  familiar  with  the  contents  of  my  library', 
know  well  what  powerful  help  I  had  to  aid  my  feeble 
steps  where  I  might  have  fallen,  and  which,  together 
with  the  remembrance  of  the  early  tench ings  of  my 
mother,  preserved  me  an  unworthy  member  of  my  an- 
cestral church.  You  know,  too,  the  objects  that  for  more 
than  thirty  years  exclusively  occupied  my  interests  and 
aflections.    But  when  age  began  to  overtake  me,  and 
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the  remembrance  of  the  falsehood  of  early  friends 
was  gradually  fading  from  me,  I  felt  the  want  of  some 
ofie  intelligent  companion,  whose  occasional  presence 
might  refresh  me.  This  I  found  in  your  mother, 
who,  in  return  for  the  paltry  diamond  by  means  of 
which  I  made  myself  known  to  her,  bestowed  on  me 
the  priceless  jewel  of  her  own  and  her  daughter's 
love.  The  blessing^  of  the  old  and  solitary  be  on  you 
for  the  gift. 

**  I  have  now,  my  child,  fulfilled  the  task — a  pain- 
ful one  to  me — of  recording  for  your  benefit  my  ex- 
perience of  life.  You  are  just  entering  the  scene  I 
early  quitted  in  disgust,  with  much  of  the  contidence 
in  liuman  virtue  that  was  once  my  portion.  Set  not 
your  hopes  of  happiness  upon  it;  they  will  be  be- 
trayed— ^perliaps  when  they  arc  briglitest.  May  your 
course  be  a  more  peaceful  one  than  mine.'' 

*'  Dear  Cousin  Mehitabcl,"  I  exclaimed,  when  I  had 
finished  reading  the  manuscript  to  my  mother,  "  I  do 
not  wonder  ut  her  wishing  to  shut  herself  forever 
from  the  world  after  such  a  sad  experience." 

**  ITlo  not  wonder  at  it,"  said  my  mother,  "though 
I  condemn  it  still.  She  would,  I  think,  have  been  a 
happier  woman,  I  am  sure  she  would  have  been  a 
wiser  one,  if,  after  having  gained  the  peace  she 
speaks  of,  she  had  again  mixed  with  her  fellow  crea- 
tures, and  endeavored  to  seek  out  that  hannony  in 
the  moral  world  she  only  could  discern  in  the  natural. 
It  is  true  that  many  strings  in  the  '  great  harp  of  hu- 
manity' are  sadly  out  of  time,  but  there  are  still 
many  that  yield  sweet  music  when  touched  aright. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  falsehood  in  the  world,  but 
more  truth ;  much  sin,  but  much  holiness ;  and  it  is 
not  right  we  should  forget  the  one  and  dwell  ex- 
clusively upon  the  other.  Cousin  Mehitabel  was  un- 
fortunate in  bestowing  both  her  love  and  friendship 
on  unworthy  objects,  and  the  consequences  to  a 
proud  and  sensitive  character  were  not  unnatural. 
But  many  a  humble  cottage  maiden  has  experienced 


the  same  sorrow,  and  borne  a  heart  as  lacerated  as 
hers  to  her  daily  toil ;  in  the  necessity  for  effort  she 
lias  found  relief,  the  wound  has  closed,  and  she  has 
been  restored  to  mental  health.  Had  Cousin  Mehita- 
bel, instead  of  yielding  to  the  impulse  that  led  her  to 
shun  her  kind,  dedicated  her  talents  and  her  wealth 
to  serving  thcni,  not  by  sulistitute  but  in  person,  she 
might  have  l)een  a  blessing  to  her  church  and  to  her 
countrj'.  While  binding  up  the  broken  hearts  of 
others,  her  own  would  have  been  healed,  and  the 
tender  affections  of  her  nature  might  then  have  been 
directed  into  their  appropriate  channel.  As  it  was, 
tiiough  excellent  and  attractive,  she  was  compara- 
tively a  useless  being.  Dearly  as  I  loved  her,  I 
knew  she  never  gained  the  true  insight — that  of 
descrying,  under  all  the  defacements  that  sin  has 
made,  the  image  of  her  Maker  in  the  last  great  work 
of  his  creation." 

"I  cannot  imagine,"  said  I,  ns  I  looketl  upon  my 
cousin's  picture,  "  how  any  man  once  really  attached 
to  such  a  splendid  creature  as  is  painted  here,  could 
so  easily  have  been  beguiled  away  from  her." 

'•  I  doubt  whether  he  ever  was  really  attached  to 
her,  though  he  may  have  thought  so  at  the  time.  You 
observe  her  beauty  is  of  a  proud  and  intellectual  cha- 
racter. Mira's  was  of  a  kind  that  intoxicated  the 
senses.  She  must  have  persuaded  him  that  he  had 
inspired  a  ^  grande  fcutsion^*  and  that,  added  to  her 
beauty  and  softness,  made  him  forget  all  tlie  ties  of 
truth  and  honor." 

"  If  I  only  know,"  said  I,  "  that  they  had  both  been 
miserable,  it  would  l)e  a  real  satisfucliim  to  me." 

"  Cannot  wo  draw  that  inference  from  principles 
as  well  as  from  facie?"  asked  my  mother.  "The 
foundation  of  true  happiness  was  never  laid  in  false- 
hood, and  in  a  marriage  formc<1  under  the  circum- 
stances that  attended  theirs,  mutual  confidence  could 
never  have  been  felt.  I  have  no  doubt  it  -was  quite 
as  miserable  as  even  you  could  have  desired." 
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'T  IS  the  golden  summer  time, — 

And  tho  hour  of  noon  is  near, 
When  the  bees'  melodious  cbimo 

Drowsily  salutes  the  ear ; 
When  along  the  shallow  streams 

Pant  the  weary  kine  for  bremlh, 
And  the  hot  air  stilly  gIeamS| 

Undulating  o'er  the  heath. 

Now  tho  reapers  seek  the  shade, 

Underneath  tho  •lumb'ring  leave»— 
Idly  on  the  field  are  laid, 

Half  unbound,  the  yellow  iheavea. 
Cost  upon  the  fragrant  earthy 

There  they  trifle  time  away, 
Mii^ii^  tcH^  with  jocund  ndnh, 

nmm^  the  sultry  nocn  of  day ! 
S3t 


O'er  the  fields  with  happy  >ong. 

Now  an  airy  form  trips  nigh. 
Gracefully  she  moves  along 

Like  a  light  cloud  in  the  sky : 
'T  is  tho  noontkle  meal  she  bears, 

Bat  more  welcome  is  she  far — 
Weleoma  for  the  smile  she  wenrs, 

Weteome  as  the  mominf  star ! 

Now  the  hasty  meal  fa  done, 
Homeward  tripa  the  maiden  gay ; 

BairUia  light  of  haavan  seam  gone 
Aa  liar  lUr  fimn  flito  away ! 

b  It  mmaigt  that  ouo  Wght  eya 
FoUowahT  wham  an  hw  dona  t 
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JOHN   TEMPLER   SHUBRICK. 


BT  J.  VnnilOU  GOOFBE,  AVTHOB  OV  *<  THX  PlOSims,"  *<  BSD  BOTBE," 

[Entered,  aeoording  to  the  Act  of  Coogreis,  in  the  year  1839,  by  J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  la  the  Clerk's  Oflke  «f  it 
Dteriet  Coart  of  the  United  States,  in  and  for  the  Northern  District  of  New  York.] 


Tax  sobject  of  our  sketch  is  the  eldest  of  four 
brothers  who  have  served  with  credit  and  reputation 
in  the  navy,  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
eentury.  Of  these  brothers,  John,  the  oldest,  never 
rose  higher  in  rank  than  to  be  a  lieutenant  com* 
mandaat;  William  Branford,  the  second  in  seniority, 
is  the  present  Commodore  Shdbrick;  Edward  Rut- 
ledge,  the  third,  died  quite  recently,  a  captain,  on  his 
pMSsge  between  the  Brazil  and  the  Mediterranean 
stations,  in  command  of  the  Columbia44;  while  Irvine, 
the  fontth  and  youngest,  is  a  commander  of  the 
promotion  of  ISn,  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  so 
many  members  of  a  single  family  are  found  in  the 
■ame  profession,  serving  equally  with  credit  to  them- 
selves, and  advantage  to  their  country. 

The  family  of  Shubrick  belongs  to  South  Carolina, 
in  which  state  it  has  long  been  connected  with  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  names.  We  have  only  to 
mention  those  of  Drayton,  Haynes,  Hayward, 
Hamilton,  Pinckney,  Horry,  Trapier,  &c.,  &c.,  to 
show  the  character  of  its  connections. 

C0I4  Thomas  Shubrick,  the  father  of  the  four  sons 
just  mentioned,  was  an  officer  of  the  Revolution, 
having  served  with  distinction  in  the  army  of  Gen. 
Greene  during  the  celebrated  southern  campaign. 
He  was  with  the  latter,  in  the  capacity  of  an  aid,  at  the 
battle  of  Eutaw  Springs.  This  gentleman  was  bom 
late  in  1755,  and  was  consequently  quite  young  at 
the  commencement  of  the  great  struggle  for  national 
independence.  He  was  the  seventh  child,  and  the 
third  son  of  Thomas  Shubrick  and  Sarah  Mott,  both 
of  Charleston ;  the  latter  being  of  the  connection  of 
that  noble  woman  who  furnished  Lee  with  the  im- 
plements to  set  fire  to  her  own  house,  in  cnrdcr  to 
subdue  a  British  garrison.  Col.  Thomas  Shubrick, 
the  father  of  our  subject,  married  a  Mias  Branford, 
in  1778.  John  was  the  seventh  child  and  the  fifth 
son  of  this  marriage,  having  been  bom  on  Bull's 
Island,  a  valuable  estate  that  belonged  to  Col.  Shu- 
brick, on  the  r2ih  September,  1788.  His  father  died, , 
at  a  place  called  Belvedere,  March  4th,  1810;  his 
mother  survived  until  August,  IKS. 

Young  Shubrick  was  taught  in  the  schools  of 
Charleston,  in  the  manner  usual  to  boys  of  his  class 
in  life,  until  the  year  1801,  when  he  was  sent  to  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thachcr,  of  Dcdham,  Mas- 
sachusetts, accompanied  by  his  next  brother,  William, 
the  present  Commodore  Shiibrick.     Under  the  in- 


struction of  this  truly  kind  and  ezceUent  guide  td 
friend,  he  remained  tmtil  the  apriii^  of  1801,  vtai 
he  returned  to  Charleston,  and  CKxnmanced  thsii^ 
of  the  law,  in  the  oflke  of  his  kinraaaii,  Cd.  Dnpoi, 
so  well  known  to  the  country  for  his  probity  ■! 
public  services.    Daring  the  time  jouag  Shnbkk  i» 
mained  occiq)ied  in  this  pursuit,  his  progrev  datd 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  his  future  nui  1  ii,lhi^ 
his  disposition  strongly  tempted  him  to  enfi|B  ii 
more  active  and  stfarring  scenes  than  those  VSatfit 
attend  the  career  of  a  harrister.    By  the  penaaa 
of  friends,  however,  as  well  as  m  sense  of  dtfy,At 
young  man  persevered  for  two  years,  "wfaesUifr 
ther  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  two  of  his  soH.a' 
procured  for  them  midshipmen's  appointmeals.  Ihi 
warrants  of  the  two  Shubricks  were  of  the  nM 
dale,  August  19th,  180G,  though  there  were  moretkt 
two  years  difTerence  in  their  agres.    This  placed  Jda 
the  elder  of  the  two,  and  the  subject  of  our  sketd 
in  the  na^-y  when  he  was  little  more  *y*»^  eiglw 
years  old.     With  many  minds  and  tempersmo* 
this  would  have  been  commencing'  the  profaM 
somewhat  too  late,  perhaps,  thoug^h  the  ednctfioi 
previously  obtained  was  of  great  advantage  to  oe  I 
so  much  disposed  to  acquire  all  useful  knowledge  a  | 
this  youth.     By  some  mistake  of  the  Depaimeil;  t 
the  warrants  were  ante-dated,  appearing  as  if  iaai  I 
June  20th.    The  circumstance  was  of  little  mamA  ' 
nor  do  we  knoyr  that  it  had  any  influence  on  tlvs^  = 
sequent  promotions  of  either  of  the  young  gentea 
interested.  ^' 

From  the  very  commencement  of  his  service,  Mi  i 
Shubrick*s  career  was  marked  by  that  species  of  iir  '■ 
tune  that  seemed  ever  to  lead  him  where  hard  kaoA 
were  to  be  given  and  taken.     So  marked,  indeei 
was  his  career  in  this  respect,  that,  in  the  end,  illl^ 
gan  to  be  thought  that  his  luck  would  give  any  fkf  I 
a  chance  for  a  fight  on  board  which  be  might  hf  ^ 
pen  to  serve.    The  first  vessel  to  which  the  yoaf ' 
man  was  attached  was  the  Chesapeake  3S,  Ctf  ' 
Gordon,  which  vessel  he    joined  at   "WashiogBa 
while  fitting  for  the  Mediterranean  station,  to  ctfT 
the  broad  pennant  of  Commodore  James  Barron,  b 
this  ship  he  dropped  down  to  Norfolk,  remained  tbflt 
until  she  sailed,  and  was  in  her  at  the  time  (d^ 
memorable  attack  that  was  made  on  her  hr  ts 
Leopard  50,  Capt.  Humphreys.     In  thk  a&ir,  thu 
on  board  the  Chesapeake  wore  ptdbMj  mm  « 
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posed  than  had  they  been  in  a  regular  engagement 
in  which  both  parties  were  prepared,  and  contended 
under  equal  advantages. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  first  hearing  a  shot  fired  in 
anger,  Shubrick  was  one  of  the  midshipmen  in  the 
division  of  Lieut.  Wm.  H.  Allen,  he  who  was  so  long 
Decatur's  first  lieutenant,  and  who  was  subsequently 
killed  in  command  of  the  Argus.  Allen  was  third 
lieutenant  of  the  Chesapeake,  a  rank  that  gave  him 
the  midiihip  division  on  the  gun-deck,  a  berth  that  is 
usually  called  the  slaughter-house,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  fioe  is  generally  concentrated  on  the 
centre  of  the  ship.  The  division  was  particularly 
lumbered,  but  great  activity  was  manifested  in  clear- 
ing it.  It  is  generally  known  that  the  Chesapeake 
could  not  discliarge  her  guns  for  want  of  powder- 
horns  to  prime  them  with,  as  well  as  the  want  of 
matches,  or  heated  loggerheads.  But  for  this  unpre- 
pared condition  of  the  ship,  one  broadside  might  have 
been  fired,  though  it  is  probable  a  second  could  not. 
As  it  was,  the  only  gun  discharged  was  in  the  divi- 
sion to  which  Mr.  Shubrick  belonged.  Two  powder- 
horns  were  received  from  below,  after  the  Leopard 
had  opened  some  time,  when  three  of  the  guns  were 
primed,  being  otherwise  ready.  Mr.  Allen  himself 
got  a  loggerhead  from  the  galley,  and  applied  it  to  the 
priming  of  one  of  these  guns,  but  it  was  not  yet 
warm  enough  to  cause  the  powder  to  explode.  He 
then  ran  to  the  galley,  procured  a  coal,  and  with  that 
he  succeeded  in  discharging  one  gun.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  was  before  or  after  the  order  had  been 
given  to  haul  down  the  colors,  the  two  things  occur- 
ring almost  at  the  same  instant.  Allen  and  his  officers 
were  about  to  discharge  the  other  two  guns,  when 
an  order  was  issued  to  fire  no  more.  The  officers 
worked  as  well  as  the  men,  in  these  critical  circum- 
stances ;  and  the  breeching  o{  one  of  the  guns  of  the 
second  division  was  middled  principally  by  Allen 
himself,  Shubrick,  and  the  present  Commodore  Wads- 
worth,  who  was  the  senior  midshipman  of  the  divi- 
sion. But  two  of  the  crew  appear  to  have  been  at 
that  gun  in  consequence  of  the  rest  being  wounded 
or  absent.* 

*  Mr.  Wadaworth,  having  been  a  midshipman  more 
than  three  years  when  the  Leopard  attacked  the  Chesa- 
peake, was  one  of  the  witnesses  examined  on  the  trial  of 
Commodore  Barron,  which  Shubrick  was  not,  most  pro- 
bably on  account  o(  the  short  time  he  had  been  in  service. 
It  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  anprepared  state 
of  the  ship,  in  the  division  whence  the  only  gun  was  fired, 
If  we  extract  some  of  the  questions  put  to  this  witness, 
and  the  answers  he  gave. 

Q.  "  What  time  elapsed  before  you  received  Dowder- 
horiis  ?"  *^ 

A.  "  About  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes,  I  sappose,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  attack." 

The  powder  of  these  horns  was  theprtmtfi|^,  without 
which  the  guns  coald  not  be  fired. 

Q.  "  Ilacl  you  cartridges  iu  your  division,  at  any  time 
before  the  surrender  ?" 

A.  "  Not  that  I  knew  of." 

Q.  "  Had  you  matches  or  lo^erheads  in  your  division, 
at  any  lime  before  the  surrender  ?" 

A.  ^'  Nu  lighted  matches,  or  hot  loggerheads.  The  gtm 
we  fired  was  fired  by  a  coal  of  fire." 

Q.  "If  you  had  fired  the  guns,  had  you  every  thing 
necessarr  to  reload  and  continue  the  fire?" 

A.  "  We  had  not  in  the  division." 

Q.  "  Were  any  men  killed  or  wounded  in  yoiur  divi- 
sion?" 

A.  "  Several  were  wouadad,  how  maiix  I  do  not  know. 


This  was  a  rude  encounter  for  so  young  an  ad- 
venturer to  meet,  almost  in  the  first  hour  after  he 
got  to  sea.  The  Chesapeake  suflered  much  less  than 
might  have  been  expected,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  she  lay  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  in  smooth 
water,  virtually  unresisting,  tmder  the  broadside  of  a 
fifty  gun  ship.  Still  she  sufiered ;  having  had  no  less 
than  between  twenty  and  thirty  of  her  people  killed 
and  wotmded.  Of  this  loss,  a  fair  proportion  oc- 
curred in  the  division  to  which  Shubrick  belonged.! 

Shubrick  remained  in  the  Chesapeake  after  she 
was  given  to  Decatur.  Late  in  1808,  however,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  brig  Argus,  in  which  vessel  he  re- 
mained, cruising  on  the  coast,  under  three  several 
commanders,  Capts.  Wederstrandt,  Evans,  and  Jones, 
until  early  in  1810.  As  this  was  a  very  active  little 
cruiser,  the  lime  passed  in  her  was  of  great  service 
to  our  young  officer,  as,  indeed,  was  that  imder  De- 
catur, in  the  Chesapeake.  After  remaining  in  the 
Argus  near  twenty  months,  Shubrick  was  ordered  to 
join  the  United  States  44,  which  was  just  fitted  out  to 
carry  Decatur's  pennant.  He  continued  but  a  few 
months,  however,  in  this  fine  frigate,  being  com- 
pelled to  quit  her  in  consequence  of  a  misunder- 
standing with  another  officer,  which  was  near  pro- 
ducing a  duel.  Shubrick  gave  the  challenge,  con- 
ceiving himself  the  injured  party,  and  all  the  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  meeting,  when  the  afikir 
reached  the  ears  of  the  commodore.  Decatur  sent 
for  the  gentlemen,  and  demanded  a  pledge  from  each 
that  the  afiair  should  go  no  farther.  This  pledge 
Shubrick  refused  to  give,  as  the  challenger,  and  De- 
catur found  himself  rather  awkwardly  placed  in  his 
character  of  a  mediator.  It  would  not  do  to  sufiier 
discipline  to  be  brow-beaten,  on  the  one  hand,  while 
his  own  nature  was  opposed  to  punishing  a  young 
officer  for  having  sensitive  feelings  on  the  subject  of 

None  were  killed  immediately,  but  one  died  a  short  time 
afterward." 

Q.  ''State  to  the  court  to  what  guns  these  wotmded 
men  belonged." 

A.  "Several  of  them  to  this  gun,  F.  I  donU  recollect 
the  rest." 

This  was  the  gun  mentioned  as  that  at  which  the  three 
officers  worked. 

t  The  curious  in  such  matters  may  have  a  desire  to 
know  the  extent  of  the  damage  received  by  the  Chesa- 
peake in  this  celebrated  afiair.  The  firing  lasted  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  minutes,  in  smooth  water,  and  without 
resistance,  the  one  gun  fired  by  Allen  excepted  j  viz : 

"  In  the  foresail,  four  round-shot  holes,  twelve  grape- 
shot  holes^  and  the  starboard  leech  (t>olt  rope)  cut  away. 
In  the  manisail,  (which  must  liave  been  in  tne  brails,  as 
the  ship  was  hove-to,)  three  round-shot  holes,  full  of  gprape 
do.,  and  the  footrope  cut  away." 

"Maintop-sail,  one  rouud-snot  hole;  foretop-mast  stay- 
sail much  mjored  by  grape-shot.  In  the  spare  foretop- 
mast,  two  twelve-pound  snot  holes,  which  have  rendered 
it  entirely  unfit  for  service." 

"  Maln-sky-sail-mast  cut  in  two." 

"  The  second  cutter  much  injured  by  a  shot  hole,  which 
went  through  and  through  her,  cut  both  of  her  masts,  ajid 
three  of  her  oars  in  two.    First  cutter  slightly  injurea." 

"Twenty-two  round-shot  in  her  hull,  that  is  to  say. 
twenty-one  on  her  starboard,  and  one  on  her  lorboaxa 
side." 

"  The  fore  and  main-masts  are  incapable  of  being  made 
sea  worthv :  the  mizzen  mast  badly  wounded,  but  not  in- 
capable of  being  repaired  on  shore ;  three  starboard,  and 
two  larboard  main-shrouds,  rwo  starboard  fore-shrouds, 
two  starboard  nuzzeu-shrouds,  roain-top-mast  stay,  cap, 
bob-fitay,  and  starboard  main-liA  cut  away,  likewise  the 
nriddle  stay-sail  stay." 

«  KiUed,  a  i  badly  wounded,  6 ;  slightly  wounded,  10." 
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hit  honor,  eveo  thongfa  thone  feelings  might  be  a  little 
exaggerated.  In  this  dilemma,  be  decided  oo  order- 
ing  yoting  Shubrick  to  <}uit  his  ship,  taking  care  to 
■end  him  on  board  another  vesael  of  his  sqoadroa, 
with  the  actinisr  appointment  of  lieotenant !  There 
was  a  Slight  semblance  of  punishment  in  sending  a 
Did<«hipman  from  the  finest  vessel  under  his  orders,  to 
the  smallest  and  least  desirable  craft  be  bad  among 
his  cruisers,  but  it  was  a  punishment  any  midship- 
man in  the  service  would  have  been  rejoiced  to  re^ 
cieve. 

The  vessel  to  which  Shubrick  was  now  sent  was 
the  Viper,  proba!>!y  the  sma!Ie>t  «ea-goins  craft  in  the 
navy,  at  that  time.  He  joined  her  at  midsummer, 
1810,  and  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  that  Wil- 
liam Shiibriek  was  made  acting  iu  ihe  \Va5p,  by  Law- 
rence, about  the  rame  time.  As  John  Shubrick  was 
bom  in  17S8,  he  got  thi.5  important  step  in  his  profes- 
sion wlien  in  his  twenty-sccund  year,  and  after  hav- 
ing been  ooiy  four  years  in  the  service.  This  seems 
cxtraordinar)'  preferment  in  da}'s  like  these,  when  a 
young  gentleman  is  compelled  to  pass  six  years  as  a 
midAbipman  before  he  can  e\'en  be  examined,  and  fre- 
quently as  many  more  as  a  pcutsed  midshipman  be- 
fore be  gets  his  lieutenant's  commission.  The  ser- 
vice reqiiir(.*s  an  entirely  new  arrangement  of  its 
grades,  as  well  as  tlic  establishment  of  some  that  are 
new,  in  order  to  impart  to  it  fresh  life  and  hope. 
About  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  inTiling.  Cora- 
modure  Stewart  sent  a  nephew  of  his,  the  present 
Cap!.  Mc<'a'ilc'y,  late  of  the  Delaware  80,  wiih  a 
letter  wf  iMir»jtli;<';iijn  to  rec.itur,  'who  had  ju-it  hoisted 
his  peiiuant  in  iht*  I.'niled  rfiales.  Young  McCauley 
had  been  made  a  luidMiipniun  a  short  time  previously, 
and  had  been  ordered  to  join  llie  iVijraie.  As  Decatur 
and  Stewart  were  clofc  friends,  the  former  felt  the 
propriety  ff  >aying  u  few  encouraging  words  to  the 
kiiLMuan  of  the  latler,  vn  his  introduction  to  na\'al 
life.  After  a  few  treneral  rc!nark>,  the  commodore 
added,  '•  Every  thing  depends  on  yourself,  young 
gentleman.  You  see  my  pennant  aloft,  there ;  well,  I 
joined  this  very  ship  myself,  only  twelve  years  since,  a 
midshipman,  like  yourself,  and  you  see  I  now  carry 
a  broad  pennant  in  her.''  All  this  was  ver}'  true,  but 
Mr.  MtCuuley,  when  ho  related  to  us  this  anecdote, 
had  been  a  lieutenant  as  long  as  Decatur  had  then 
been  in  the  navy.* 

In  addition  to  the  pleasure  of  receiving  this  acting 
lieuteuancy.  Shubrick  had  the  satistaction  of  being 
put  under  the  <.)rders  of  a  townsman,  in  Lieut.  Com. 
Gadsden,  the  olFicer  who  commanded  the  Viper. 
The  schooner  crui.sed  along  the  const  south,  touching 
at  Cliarleston,  and  passing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

*  Deratnr  «?nt<»rcd  the  nnv}-  as  a  midshipman  in  ITIH. 
He  wiM  made  u  lieutenant  in  ITIHJ,  and  u  captain  in  1>»01. 
The  firi^t  i^iiip  he  coiiiiuandcd  w:ia  the  Constitution,  Old 
Iron^iil'o.  which  ve*wel  wj;*  lurui'd  over  to  him  by  Preble, 
on  qintiiii:;  i!ie  Me<lil»Triinenn  coniirnnd,  S'pteml>er,  1S04, 
or  uUmi  MX  )car8  niter  he  entered  the  navy.  In  1&05,  he 
cxrha;i-jr»:'l  ih»»  CiMiMituiion  for  the  CoiigreM  3tf,  with 
Kftduer^.  rui'l  in  1.^)7,  he  put  the  Chesape^ikc,  after  the 
afltur  wall  ihr  Lo<t|niri].  In  1^10,  he  was  transferred  to 
tl>e  T'niiril  State?,  which  he  held  until  l'?14.  when  he 
went  to  ih»*  President,  and  was  captured  (»ff  New  York. 
In  l**!.*  he  got  the  Guerriere,  and  the  Mediterranean 
squadron.    This  wu  the  last  ship  he  evar  cinnmanded. 


At  New  Orleans,  LieaL  Jumeph    Hmuainndge  hnk 
charge  of  the  Viper. 

In  ISll,  Shubrick  was  transferred  to  the  Sirei  IB, 
CapL  Gofdooi  one  of  the  medium  sixed  brigs,  tki 
had  done  so  much  service  before  the  town  of  Tripai. 
So  attentive  bad  the  jtNing  man  been  to  his  doty,  ad 
so  great  was  his  improvement  in  his  profeasioa.  tbt 
he  was  soon  intrusted  with  the  duties  of  the  fint  h» 
tenant  of  this  brig.  It  is  true  he  ^nras  not  ooan>> 
sioned  as  a  lieutenant  at  all,  but  in  that  day  it  wa*  ■ 
unoBoal  thing  for  a  majority  of  the  ward-room  ofica 
of  even  frigates  to  be  merely  acting. 

An  impleasant  affair  occurred  while  Mr.  Sjofarid 
was  doing  first  lieutenant  "a  duty  in  this  brig.    Soai 
rope  was  making  for  the  vessel,  and  Sfai^icklad 
occasion  to  attend  at  the  walk,  writh  a  g:ang  of  hsak 
The  superintendent  of  the  rope-w«Ik  was  an  Engiii^ 
man,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  duty,  he  abused  tk 
seamen,  and  ended  by  grossly  insulting  their  oAx. 
Shubrick  was  armed,  but,  unwilling  to  draw  hi*  latri 
on  such  an  opponent,  be  caught  up  a  stick  and  beta 
to  thresh  him  with  it.    It  seems  that  the  Engliskoa 
carried  a  pistol,  which  be  leveled  at  Shubrick'^  hed 
and  fired.    At  the  moment,  the  latter  had  the  ftiek 
grasped  with  both  hands,  and  wras  in  the  act  of  i» 
peating  the  blow.    Ilis  thumbs  wvre  crossed,  sad  fk 
ball  injiued  them  so  badly  that  both  were  ampotaxd 
Notwithstanding  this  outrage,  and  the  fact  tbnihe 
nuin  had  provoked  and  merited    the   chastiMrt 
he  recei%'cd,  ShuWick  refused    to    proceed  agaiflt 
him,  saying  he  could  not  take  the  satisfactioo'j^ 
wa.«*  customary  atnong  gentlemen,  and  he  would »i 
resort  to  any  oilier  mode  of  atonement. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  ISll.  the  Siren  aat 
north,  and  Shubrick  still  remained  in  her.    Earita 
ISri.  he  received  hLs  commission   as  a  lieuteaal.  ' 
having  now  been  nearly  six  years  in  the  service,  ak 
having  reached  his  twenty-fourth  year. 

Lieut.  S5hubrick  was  now  ordered  to  join  the  Cca- 
stitution  M,  Capt.  Hull,  which  ifhip  had  justreliwi 
from  Europe,  and  was  recciving^  a  new  crew,  i> 
gether  with  many  new  officers.  War  was  decland 
a  few  days  later,  and  every  nerve  was  strained » 
get  the  ship  ready  for  sea  as  soi>n  as  possible.  & 
hurried  were  the  equipments  tlial  one  hundred  of  Ae 
ship's  people  joined  her  only  the  night  previooslyu 
the  day  on  which  she  sailed  from  Annapolis.  IVe 
Constitution  was  exceedingly  well  officered.  Fa 
her  first  lieutenant  she  had  Charles  !Morris.  new 
Commodore  Morris,  one  of  the  very  ablest  men  lit 
American  marine  ever  possessed.  Even  in  that  daf 
this  gentleman  enjoyed  a  reputation  very  unusialAr 
one  of  his  rank;  while,  at  the  present  time,  aAff 
filling  many  places  of  high  responsibility,  no  ofi«f 
commands  more  of  the  confidence  and  respect  brt 
of  the  service  and  the  country.  The  Constitittioi 
had,  for  her  second  lieutenant,  Alexander  S.  W»d> 
worth,  an  officer  of  great  respectability,  a  brother d'  i 
the  gentleman  who  was  blown  up  with  Somen  ia  tk  (* 
Intrepid,  and  the  present  Commodore  WndswoH^ 
The  third  lieutenant  was  George  Campbell  Read,  W 
present  Commodore  Read,  who  has  always  raab< 
high  in  the  service;  the  fourth  lieutenant  was  Bedt 
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man  Verplank  Hofiinan,  who  died  a  captain  a  few 
years  since,  and  who  was  thought  to  be  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  very  best  division  officer  in  the  navy ; 
the  fifth  lieutenant  was  Shubrick,  and  there  was  an 
acting  sixth,  in  Charles  Morgan,  the  present  Com- 
modore Morgan,  who  was  then  young  as  an  officer, 
but  of  very  excellent  materials. 

This  was  officering  a  frigate  in  an  unusual  manner, 
but  there  were  so  few  ships  at  the  time,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising as  many  young  men  crowded  in  those  that  did 
go  out,  as  could  get  on  board  them,  or  could  get  per- 
mission to  go.  Hull  experienced  the  benefit  of  pos- 
sessing such  a  quarter-deck  before  he  had  been  out 
long,  it  being  probable  the  escape  of  his  ship,  a  few 
days  later,  was  owing  to  his  having  so  many  lieuten- 
ants to  relieve  each  other,  and  to  keep  the  duty  alive. 

The  Constitution  liAcd  her  anchor  on  the  12th  of 
July,  1812.  On  the  17th,  she  fell  in  with  an  English 
squadron  of  five  vessels,  including  one  ship  of  the 
line  and  four  frigates.  The  memorable  chase  that 
succeeded  will  be  related  in  detail  elsewhere,  though 
it  has  already  passed  into  history,  as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  things  of  its  kind  on  record.  At  one  time 
the  Constitution  was  so  hard  pressed  as  to  escape 
only  by  kedging.  This  was  done  out  of  sight  of  land, 
and  it  occasioned  no  little  surprise  among  the  English 
when  they  discovered  the  fact.  On  the  side  of  the 
enemy,  the  boats  of  five  ships  were  put  upon  two,  in 
or^r  to  tow  them  up,  in  the  calm,  and  no  alternative 
remained  to  the  Constitution  but  the  expedient  so 
successfully  adopted. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  fancy  the  fatigue  and  trials 
of  a  chase  of  this  character,  which  lasted  altogether 
three  days  and  nights.  The  officers,  as  soon  as  re- 
lieved, threw  themselves  on  the  quarter-deck,  sleep- 
ing in  the  best  spot  they  could  select,  no  one  thinking 
of  undressing,  or  of  quitting  duty  a  moment  longer 
than  was  absolutely  necessary.  Shubrick  had  his 
full  share  of  the  work,  being  employed  in  the  boats 
as  well  as  in  the  ship,  as  belonged  to  his  rank.  In  a 
struggle  of  this  nature,  in  which  all  may  be  said  to 
have  done  well,  no  particular  praise,  however,  can 
be  accorded  to  any  individual.  Hull  himself  gene- 
rously attributed  much  of  his  extraordinary  success 
to  Morris  and  his  other  officers,  which  was  probably 
well  deserved,  though.  Hull  himself  was  a  prime  sea- 
man, and  well  fitted  for  such  a  scene. 

The  Constitution  cruised  a  short  time  aAer  this 
escape,  and  went  into  Boston.  Bainbridge  had 
claimed  the  ship,  as  due  to  his  rank,  and  there  was  a 
strong  prospect  of  his  getting  her,  but  Hull  profited 
by  some  delay  and  imcertainty,  and  got  to  sea  again 
on  the  2d  of  August.  This  was  the  cruise  in  which 
the  Constitution  captured  the  Guerriere.  In  that  en- 
gagement, Shubrick,  as  fifth  lieutenant,  commanded 
the  quarter-deck  guns,  and  was  of  course  in  the  midst 
of  the  active  scene  that  occurred  in  that  portion  of 
the  ship,  when  the  Constitution  got  a  stern  board  and 
came  foul  of  her  adversary.  He  escaped  without  a 
wound,  and  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  the  first 
British  frigate  lower  her  flag,  that  struck  in  that  war. 
He  was  sent  on  board  the  prize,  before  she  was 
abandoned,  and  otherwise  was  usefully  employed. 


Shubrick  had  now  been  in  the  navy  but  little  more 
than  six  years,  and  he  had  actually  been  present  at 
the  three  most  important  events  which  had  then  oc- 
curred, since  the  peace  with  Triftoli,  viz.  the  attack 
on  the  Chesapeake,  the  chase  of  the  Constitution,  and 
the  capture  of  the  Guerriere !  But  his  good  fortune 
did  not  end  here.  Bainbridge  now  got  the  ship,  and 
Parker  succeeded  Morris  as  his  first  lieutenant. 
Wadsworth  left  her  also,  going  with  Morris,  who  had 
been  promoted  to  the  Adams,  as  his  first  lieutenant. 
Shubrick  and  Hofiman  remained  in  the  frigate,  tha 
latter  becoming  her  second  lieutenant,  and  the  former 
her  third.  Alwyn,  who  had  been  master  in  the  late 
engagement,  was  also  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy,  and 
became  the  junior  of  the  ship. 

Bainbridge  sailed  from  Boston  on  his  cruise,  Octo- 
ber 26th,  1812,  having  the  Hornet  18,  Capt.  Lawrence, 
in  company.  The  fissex  was  to  leave  the  Delaware 
about  the  same  time,  and  to  join  the  commodore  at 
Port  Praya.  This  junction  was  never  eflected,  how- 
ever, and  the  Constitution  stood  across  to  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  reaching  St.  Salvador,  December  13ih.  Here 
the  Hornet  was  left  to  blockade  an  English  sloop 
of  war,  that  was  carrying  specie,  while  the  Constitu- 
tion cruised  to  the  southward.  On  the  2Qth  she  fell 
in  with  and  captured  the  enemy's  frigate,  the  Java» 
after  a  bloody  combat  of  near  two  hours'  duration ; 
the  particulars  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  our  sketch 
of  Bainbridge's  Life.  After  destroying  his  prize,  the 
conmiodore  went  into  Salvador,  where  he  landed  his 
prisoners  on  parole. 

In  this  battle,  Shubrick  was  stationed  on  the  gun- 
deck,  where  he  did  his  duty,  as  usual.  His  customary 
good  fortune  attended  him,  for  he  AK'as  not  injured, 
though  the  loss  of  the  ship  was  considerable.  Alwya 
died  of  his  wounds,  and  Bainbridge  himself  was  hurt 
seriously,  though  the  danger  was  fortunately  subdued. 
This  made  the  third  of  Shubrick's  combats,  without 
speaking  of  the  celebrated  chase. 

It  would  seem,  now,  that  Shubrick's  luck  began  to 
be  rated  against  that  of  the  Constitution  herself. 
Lieut ,  now  Com.  Ballard,  was  desirous  of  getting 
into  the  frigate,  in  the  hope  that  she  might  have  an- 
other fight,  while  Lawrence  was  willing  to  take 
Shubrick  in  exchange,  trusting  he  would  bring  his 
good  fortune,  and  certain  he  would  bring  his  good 
conduct,  with  ,him.  The  exchange  was  effiscted 
accordingly,  and  the  Constitution  sailed  for  home, 
January  6,  1813,  leaving  the  Hornet  still  blockading 
the  Bonne  Citoyenne.  After  remaining  ofl*  the  port 
alone,  eighteen  days,  Lawrence  was  chased  into  the 
harbor  by  the  Montagu  74,  and  then  running  out  to 
sea,  he  made  sail  to  the  northward.  On  the  24th  of 
February,  the  Hornet  fell  in  with,  engaged  and  cap- 
tm^  the  British  sloop  of  war  Peacock  18,  Capt 
Peake,  after  a  close  and  warm  combat  of  only  fifteen 
nlinutes.  The  result  is  well  known ;  the  prize  sink- 
ing while  Lieut.,  now  Com.  Conner,  and  Midship- 
man, now  Capt  Cooper,  were  on  board  of  her. 
These  gentlemen,  and  most  of  their  men,  were  saved 
in  the  Peacock's  launch,  but  several  of  their  compa- 
nions, as  well  as  a  good  many  of  the  English,  went 
down  in  the  brig. 
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lo  ihl*  enxaitnifrr/.  ?L;;Kr->t  zcttd  a.*  tLe  Kcnirt"* 
6nt  !:fr!jt#;n:ini.  Mr.  'Va'i«tT  .Sfevart.  tLt  Philadeiptii, 
wa.-  on  }j-^r^  ^rA  t'.*  •^r.-.'.^r.  bi.t  t:^r  7i;ni!«maa  va* 
il!  in  L!«  tjerth.  aiv!  'ir.ah'e  to  do  'i'lrr.  Lairrence 
oomm^nd'jd  *\^  coaJfjct  of  L  •«  n^jr  ofirer.  and  erefy 
one  wh'>  Tir;»ri*r*-*.-d  ;t  >^>ke  ';["  it  ;a  the  «ame  jerm*. 
Of  cour^:  f^hiihrick  psmsiioed  in  iL^  Hom«t  unril  «lie 
Ka'rh'^  b'f/ie.  r-arrylng  w.rh  kim  a  r^pota'i'ja  for 
g*Xj«I  fortune,  a-*  -Ae'!  a.*  c''>''«l  r--.cdijcf.  tktt  wa*  x^rx 
eovjable  in  an  f/Zi^xr  of  hi*  rant-  Fie  kad  now  been 
four  t ■»!€,■«  in  action ;  three:  t::ri*n  sucorffrfclly  within 
the  la^t  r.li'ht  R*'>nta.«.  f-r  wi^Lio  the  *even  in<>atb5  be 
had  bi;»Ti  ur  -oa.  In  »'!'!. •:-.■«  lo  !hL*.  he  'Aa.*  in  the 
Con-';"  .'.   r.'-"  ''!  I'V  j.i  ».-:cr-.  ■.*.  -.v-  r:.  :-.  v :■:■'.• -n  a;iV 

a  «  « 

d*:y.  T..-  -■;  -.v*..-  •  :..•:  •;  :..f^  :. -■..•,■. n  :'..-  iL»,-a*:att 
of  iho  Leo[»ar'!.  a;id  *•>  d.d  Mr.  SriU^rick  n*A  alone 
fee;  lLe::i  T--  >,r.  C>jr  llisy  Wce  iLa*  regarded  by  the 
lerviee  and  iK-  cui;r.:r'. 

Shiibriok  oi.n!ln'ieI  aita'/hed  to  the  Hornet  for 
BCAie  lirn*.*  after  hor  rr'n.-n.  and  "aile^j  in  her.  under 
Cap*.  n.(We.  wIjc.i  C.n.  IVrratur's  ti^qiiadron  wa.* 
cha.'-ed  jr.t'>  New  L-ind-.n.  P.-evioiiily  to  thi^.  how- 
c\'er.  an  'u:iiii-:uq  :.: -stance  of  the  in^rjence  of  h:*  f'"»r- 
time«  on  tiiC  niin<l«  of  hij*  brother  ojfioera  occurred. 
A  roport  wa.»  circ!i!atr'd  that  an  enemy'*  briff  wa* 
OTJi*:!!?  r'.'*^  in  wi:h  the  e;i-tr.'m  outlet  of  the  Sound, 
and  t!:e  Ari^t*  wur.t  out  I  ^  !•,'  \c  I'jt  It.  ?!iubriek  went 
in  h':r,  a*-  :i  v.»!iint«*er,  Lopinr  that  hi*  u.<*ua!  r^xxl  for- 
tune might  b:.'ng  on  a  c..iii!i«.t.  The  encmy*!»  crui.«<?r 
wa!«  n<it  met,  however,  and  the  Argu«  returned  to 
sail  >m  L'.r  rrii!-^.'  i::id»:r  Alli.-n. 

Fiirl.ij-'  -iiii*  Th'.'.t;  wa*  I;:?Il'  ch-ince  of  getting  »^ut 
in  the  Ihtn:*-'.  Si.'jbr.ck  t:  -t  tran-ff.-rei]  l-j  the  I'nitrd 
SlatJ.'".  tl.:i-  j  ».u.:.g  t!:0  "hip  "f  h'">  *>'A  ci'rnmand'.-r, 
I)erf::!i.-.  '.:i':i;  ni-.-u.  T.'ndvr  th:."^  distiiigiii-^Iivd  .-inccr 
he  continued  to  .-crve  until  iitar  the  cl«^e  of  L:s  own 
canrer. 

Th'*  ••runiiuT  ti.aT  '"■jm.  Dr'Mt'ir':*  >fi«iadr«»n  vrn.* 
h\ffiU.t'\'- 1  ill  *].»:.  Tl..iJi'-».  Llr-m.  ShulA-i-.k  was  mar- 
ri«'d  t«»  KII/ji!,»Tfh  ?.J.i'i"'l.i  I/i'J!<>w.  a  younir  i;idy  of 
on*;  'if  ih'.:  i.>'.t\  mill  rf*;»"'.'..:M'  I'm-.,  ':';.•*  "f  N«.'\v  Vi»rk. 
Thi"  ii'.'W  <-<.iiii«:'-fi<'n  v.:i«  f'-rnifd  in  i}i':  h«-ighl  nf  a 
Wiir.  Ii:i»  fi»ti!d  iii't  '.t'Uf]  o»jr  \'>\iuz  i^in'-er  fr«»m  tlie 
oMi/iifiuii'.  it(  d:i:y.  AVli-n  I^ecatur  Ii;fl  llio  T.'nite*! 
S^a*l.•^  and  M;ifffliJiiiiiii  Ivinir  in  tin*  river,  whfn.*  lh«'v 
o<»ntiijin.vl  ijiit;;  fiji-  peace,  in  urd'.T  to  take  the  Prc^i- 
dcnf.  Lifiit.  r-Ij'ibrifk,  in  coiniiion  with  mt.t-it  %*(  his 
oinctrr-*.  Wi.>  lran>»frrrcr]  along  with  him.  JSliubrick 
ranked  n-.  the  .»>i.'«^''»;;d  licMlfnanl  of  this  fine  frigate, 
hjivjrig  Warringttjii,  and  .sub^c'iucnlly  Fitz  Henry 
Balibitt,  »^  the  first.  Ij;iljbitt  was  but  a  year  or  two 
ohlrr  in  M-rvir#;  t!ian  he  wa.<  h:m>clfj  and  tlicy  had 
already  N'*'!!  sh'pinafcs  once  l^i.-forc,  in  the  unfortu- 
nate rhe-ap<!ak«;.  In  that  frigate,  I>abbitt  had  been 
one  of  tlie  rild.:st  of  the  midshipmen,  and  Shubriek 
one  of  th«'  youngot. 

Tin:  IVoidrnt  did  not  get  to  sea  until  January  11th, 
IHl').  'J'liai  vr-ry  nivht  she  0:11  in  with  an  Englij»h 
pqiiadron,  <<,risiMing  of  tlu;  ^TajcHtic,  razee,  Kndy- 
miou,  Xynij)hc  and  Tened'>s  frigates.  As  resi>ting 
MJch  a  force  was  otit  <»f  the  iiueMion,  a  hmg  chase 
cnsui:d,  during  which  the  Eudymion,  a  heavy  frigate, 
Buccecdixl  in  getting  6o  near  as  to  compel  Decatur  lo 


CBsan.  in  order  to  tLXjid  tbe  fcAzard  of  being  cr;pi<d 
by  Ler  dui-^  ran.*.  A  long  aik!  bio*jdr  actj>:-c  tZL^uK. 
d'jsiog  which  }>Ah  *hips  sudcred  s«ver»;Ir.  ti»e  Aiier> 
can  more  particularly  in  odic«T»  and  men.  SodT.d. 
a»«ccrnd  lieutenant.  cixniRanded  the  t"i7rward  d^T2«:'« 
of  the  z'Jo-'ieck.  Bu:  >Ir.  Babbitt  £a  Jms  early  iS  ix 
engasetnent.  b^  being  hit  in  tbe  kner  hj  a  n.-und  k,x, 
the  commodore  «ent  for  ShubriCm  to  supply  h:s  pi* 
and  be  waa  virtua'.Ir  '.be  Arst  Ifeotenact  of  ibe  iL3 
duririjT  the  remainder  of  the  tryias'  «cene»  of  tha:  ir 
and  n ight.  After  c.-ipp!  i n^  and  q*iiU ing  tbe  Eadymi  c. 
the  Pre:«ident  endeavored  to  escape  fr^xa.  tbe  naiy 
der  of  the  ««7iadron.  wLich  no^-  drew  near.  7a 
a*v-r:;p?  ^--s  'iM-iu— .  L  w:vrr.-.  urM  iL--  Tvce.J>!i 
N;.  »."p'hr  Liv^rig  c'r^ij  ^i^d  Coaimvacod  a  hTt.ii 
colore  ^-ere  ha-jled  d-.«u-n. 

Thi.s  was  the  second  tLme  that  Shubrick  Lri'oc  i 
the  American  en*ign  i.>wered  to  tbe  Ecriish.  la '  \ 
now  occturerl  under  C!rcani«tance9  that  nttLer&ddai 
liMre.  than  the  revere,  tii  the  national  flag.  L  x 
had  <een  the  ensign  in  which  be  to>jk  «o  muchprje 
twice  lowered,  be  had  the  c>.^n4ciofx$ne4tf  o{'lar:2 
seen  it  c^imp*.'!  that  oi  the  enemy  to  yield  thR«i2Lei 
in  acti<.  ns  of  ship  to  j>hip. 

In  this  bloody  battle  no  less  than  thi«e  of  :hc  Pi» 
dent's  lieutenants  were  kllltrd,  via.  BaUiiU,  IL=iJ4 
and  Howell.  L^catur  himself  va«  injured;  bt.fl 
usiial.  Shubrick  escaped  unliarmed.  He  wasciTrt 
a  prisoner  lo  Bermuda,  but  waa>  frbortly  ai'ier  K\€i:A 
by  the  peace.  Ir^-ine  rfhubrick,  tbe  youngest  i<a 
four  brotheri.,  was  on  b-^rd  the  Prestident.  as*  x* 
-hipriian.  on  thi>  occu>ii.in.  and  on  bis  fir>t  cpjjO. 

Altltongh  the  country.  sul.»5>ti:ntially.  had  a  rx-xat 
from  the  jKiins  and  i"?ni;l:i<  >  oi  war,  in  i>l'. ::  w 
not  so  with  tlie  Mibjuct  uf  tiiis  skelch.  Alirie^iu 
U-gnn  h'^r  dt-prcdations  on  Ai.icricnn  c».c:n:o» 
>h«jrlly  a!":cr  the  r>».»y  fancied  ilj^  Eug  l-h  jx»« 
v.-..!.!d  !eav«'  hiiu  w:'.!..  -nt  any  gn-uiuls  of  apprelirc?  : 
fri.nn  the  li'tlc  marine  that  had  made  so  J*-i.-p  isii- 
pre^it-n  i>n  the  Barbary  rf;a:e*,  in  its  cunaia  wi 
Tiipoli.  It  remained.  thero{\.re.  to  piinisii  '— * 
t:cj.«IicroMS  rggrHv-i.in.  whiili  bad  uu  other  cj.s/^ 
than  a  wi>h  !o  plunder.  Doc.itur  wa>  ofre^v ; 
Mjiiadron  fwr  this  pur p -e  the  iiiouiout  he  g-.J  ii  ^J? 
and  hehoi-ilcd  hi*  j>c:.nnnt  in  the  (iliicrricre  14,ii:-.* 
irigale  that  had  l^-fii  bui't  during  the  E:i:r.:*Ji  '^*- 
and  whi<.h  hod  never  yet  In-cn  to  sea.  T1k»  comjIdi*!  "^ 
liad  f»erimie  too  sensible  of  the  merits  of  i^hu!i.'\.T:* 
leave  him  behind,  and  the  latter  w-as  imnieu:^:;;' 
attached  to.the  fTuerr.cre,  as  lier  first  lieutenant. 

Decatur  sailed  from  New  York,  Mav  21>t.  l\sf  2« 
Metliterranean,  having  under  bis  orders  three  (riCts^ 
and  seven  sloops,  brigs  and  scliooners,  or  tcn.«ail3 
all.  The  Gut-rrierc  reached  Tang-icrs,  June  I'^tL  iS 
communicated  with  the  consul.  From  this  'T^ollcnua 
the  comm«^l«)rt>  asccrtaintnl  that  tbe  Algerine  adoiJi 
had  been  off  the  port  only  tbe  day  Ixjlore.  and  thaii* 
had  sailed  for  Carthagcna,  in  :=pain,  ut  which  pc^r:■x 
intended  to  touch.  The  sqtiadi-on  made  sail  ifflOf 
diatcly,  and,  without  touching  at  Gibraltar,  it  cow* 
tlie  MtHlitcrrunean.  Decatur  called  out  b\'  «?*: 
however,  in  passing,  three  of  his  vessels  thai  JJ 
separated  in  heavy  weather,  and  rendezvoused  a!  a 
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Rock,  by  instructions.  On  the  17th,  the  Americans 
came  up  with  and  engaged  the  Algerine  admiral,  in  a 
frigate,  chasing  a  large  brig,  that  was  in  company,  on 
shore  at  the  same  time.  The  Constellation  was  the 
first  to  engage,  but  Decatur  soon  shoved  the  Guerriere 
in  between  the  combatants,  driving  the  enemy  from 
his  guns  by  his  broadside.  In  making  this  discharge 
one  of  the  Guerriere's  guns  bursted,  blew  up  the  spar- 
deck,  and  killed  or  wounded  from  thirty  to  forty-five 
men.  A  large  fragment  of  the  breech  of  this  gun 
passed  so  near  Shubrick  as  to  hit  his  hat ;  and  still  he 
escaped  without  a  wound.  Shortly  after,  the  Alge- 
rine struck,  after  .suffering  a  fearful  loss. 

Decatur  got  off  the  brig,  which  was  also  captured, 
and  sending  his  prizes  into  Carthagena,  he  proceeded 
to  Algiers,  off  which  place  he  arrived  on  the  28lh. 
Here  he  dictated  the  terms  of  a  just  treaty  with  the 
Regency,  both  parties  signing  it  on  the  30lh  June ;  or 
just  forty  days  after  the  squadron  had  left  America ! 

This  rapid  success  put  it  in  the  power  of  Decatur 
to  give  Shubrick  a  high  proof  of  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence in  which  he  held  his  character.  Capt.  Lewis, 
of  the  Guerriere,  had  been  married  a  very  short  time 
before  he  sailed,  and,  now  the  u^ar  was  so  soon  and 
honorably  terminated,  he  felt  a  natural  wish  to  return 
to  his  bride.  Lieut.  B.  J.  Neale,  of  the  Constellation, 
was  in  the  same  situation,  he  and  Capt.  Lewis  having 
married  sisters.  These  two  gentlemen  got  leave  of 
absence,  as  soon  as  the  treaty  was  signed,  with  a 
view  to  return  to  America.  This  enabled  the  com- 
modore to  order  Capt.  Downes,  of  the  Epervier,  to 
his  own  ship,  and  to  give  the  former  vessel,  with  an 
acting  appointment,  to  Shubrick,  who  was  directed  to 
sail  immediately  for  the  nearest  American  port.  It  is 
understood  that  Shubrick  himself  was  also  selected  to 
bear  the  treaty;  a  high  distinction  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

The  Epervier  sailed  from  Algiers  early  in  July, 
1815,  and  is  known  to  have  passed  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  about  the  10th  of  the  month ;  since  which 
time  no  certain  information  has  ever  been  heard  of 
her.  There  is  a  vague  rumor  that  she  was  seen  in  a 
tremendous  gale,  in  the  month  of  August,  not  far 
from  the  American  coast,  but  it  is  of  a  character  too 
questionable  to  be  relied  upon.  The  Enterprise, 
Lieut.  Kearny,  was  making  a  passage  at  this  time, 
and  she  experienced  a  heav)'  blow,  which  was  said 
to  be  tremendous  a  little  farther  to  the  eastward  of 
her,  and  the  most  probable  conjecture  is,  that  the 
Epervier  was  lost  in  that  gale.  Near  thirty  years 
have  gone  by  since  the  melancholy  occurrence,  and 
all  that  is  certain  is  the  fact  that  no  one  belonging  to 
the  ill-fated  vessel  has  ever  appeared  to  tell  the  tale 
of  her  calamity. 

Thus  prematurely  terminated  the  career  of  one  of 
the  noblest  spirits  that  ever  served  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  Shubrick  was  not  quite  twenty-seven  when 
he  perished,  and  was  just  attaining  a  rank  where  his 
own  name  would  become  more  intimately  connected 
with  his  services,  than  could  be  the  case  while  he 
acted  in  only  subordinate  situations.  Considering  the 
duration  of  the  peace  that  has  since  existed,  it  would 
seem  as  if  he  had  lived  just  long  enough  to  see  all 


the  real  service  the  profession  opened  to  him,  and 
vanished  from  the  scene  like  one  who,  having  well 
enacted  his  part,  had  no  longer  any  motive  for  re- 
maining on  the  stage.  With  him  perished  in  the 
Epervier,  Capt.  Lewis,  Lieut.  Neale,  Lieut.  Yarnall, 
Lieut.  Drury,  and  other  sea  officers,  beside  several 
citizens  who  had  been  recently  released  from  cap- 
tivity in  Algiers,  in  virtue  of  one  of  the  conditions  of 
the  treaty. 

It  is  rare,  indeed,  that  any  sea  officer  who  is  not 
called  on  to  command  a  vessel,  obtains  as  much 
reputation  as  fell  to  the  share  of  John  Shubrick ;  still 
rarer,  that  anyone  so  thoroughly  deserved  it.  Enter- 
ing the  navy  in  the  summer  of  1806,  and  perishing  in 
that  of  1815,  his  ser\'ic^  were  limited  to  just  nine 
years;  one  half  of  which  period  he  did  duly  as  a 
lieutenant.  During  these  nine  pregnant  years,  be 
served  in  the  Chesapeake  38,  the  Argtis  16,  the  United 
States  44,  the  Viper  12,  the  Siren  JO,  the  Constitution 
44,  the  Hornet  18,  the  United  States  44,  the  President 
44,  the  Guerriere  44,  and  the  Epervier  18;  ten  dif- 
ferent cruisers  in  all,  without  enumerating  his  second 
turn  of  duty  in  the  United  States,  at  a  time  when  she 
did  not  get  out.  We  are  not  aware  that  he  had  a 
furlough  for  an  hour,  though  he  had  a  short  leave  of 
absence  about  the  time  of  his  marriage.  In  these 
nine  years,  beside  being  kept  thus  on  the  alert,  in  ten 
different  sea-going  craft,  he  was  present  at  six  regu- 
lar sea-fights,  five  of  which  were  between  vessels  of 
a  force  as  heavy  as  that  of  frigates.  He  participated, 
also,  in  the  glory  of  the  celebrated  chase  ofl*  New 
York,  and  lost  his  life  by  one  of  those  dire  disasters 
that  so  often  close  the  seaman's  career;  as  if  Provi- 
dence designed  for  him  a  fate  suited  to  the  risks  and 
dangers  he  had  already  run. 

One  child,  a  son,  was  the  issue  of  the  marriage  of 
Lieut.  Com.  Shubrick  with  Miss  Ludlow.  This  gen- 
tleman, Edmund  Templer  Shubrick,  still  survives, 
and  is  now  a  lieutenant  on  board  the  Raritan  44, 
Capt.  Gregory. 

Shubrick  was  a  man  of  martial  bearing,  and  of  ex- 
tremely fine  personal  appearance.  In  these  particu- 
lars few  men  were  his  equals.  He  was  five  feet 
eleven  inches  in  height,  was  well  and  compactly 
made,  with  a  frame  indicating  strength  and  activity. 
His  eyes  were  of  a  blueish  gray,  with  an  expression 
inclining  to  seriousness;  his  hair  was  brown,  and 
his  complexion  ruddy.  In  temperament  he  was  grave, 
with  little  disposition  to  merriment;  on  the  contrary, 
a  shade  of  melancholy  was  not  unfrequently  thrown 
across  his  countenance,  as  if  Providence  shadowed 
forth  to  him,  in  mercy,  the  shortness  of  hi»time,  and 
the  fearful  as  well  as  early  termination  of  his  days. 

Among  other  commendable  qualities,  Shubrick  pos- 
sessed the  gentleman-like  attention  to  personal  neat- 
ness. Without  the  least  propensity  to  dress,  in  the 
vulgar  sense,  the  feeling  which  associates  character, 
station  and  appearance  together,  was  strong  in  him. 
An  instance  is  related  of  his  attention  to  such  mat- 
ters, that  occurred  under  circumstances  to  render  it 
characteristic.  While  serving  in  the  Argus,  which 
was  then  commanded  by  Capt.  Wederstrandt,  the  brig 
was  near  being  lost  ofif  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot, 


In  B  ipomendou*  gole  of  -wind,  Nctthing  uired  the 
vcbmI  bill  her  own  exwll^nl  qiHiUli«,  for  U  bJew 
Erectly  iin  sbore,  ind  Ibere  was  ■  cmninon  expecM- 
tion  that  ihe  tomI  ioA  orew  woulil  all  go  logether, 
00  Ibat  wild  coaM.  Orden  were  given  to  orerliBDl 
twigB*  of  ooble«,  lo  ■npbor  lu  a  loil  rosoM,  ihough  no 
one  believed  the  gronrnl  isckle  coiild  or  would  hold 


D  for  five  u 


Foihall  Parlier.  of  Virginia,  now  Cununodure  Porlter, 
of  (he  Giul  India  •qimdron.  I^rfcer  was  illendine  lo 
Ihe  nabl«.when  i^hubrick.  who  wa>  alto  a(  Ihe  Mme 
duty,  quietly  remarbod  lo  biin,  thai  [heir  Mlualion  had 
cwned  Ihcm  lo  neglect  Ibeir  appearance;  Ibnl  tbey 
wmld.  ijiail  pfobahililf,  besoan  Uirownon  (hebGBch, 
where  their  bodies  would  be  found  and  inrerred  wiib 
Iba  reat  of  Ibe  crew,  wilboul  disiineiion.  By  drcming 
Ibcmielves  in  nniform  Ihey  would  he  interred  aparl, 
when  Ibeir  friends  might  hava  Ihe  melnncboly  gmti- 
flcatioa  of  Icnowing  where  their  mnaina  were  lo  be 
found.  At  this  ■uggenion  Shubrick  and  I'lirker  put 
on  their  nnirorm*,  and  wnilcd  ibe  rceiill  w!Ui  cum- 


TbeAi 


nollo 


WBsof  proof,  though  Ibe  lauib  woa  Doi  mcmg 
in  Ihe  intBrcouras  of  privale  life.  None  Krved 
hitn,  without  feellne  that  be  wiu  a  Dian  Riled  for 
destjniee,  Hia  rery  character  mi^t  be  said  lo 
been  »  maniid  as  waa  hi*  appesmnce,  and  ila 
1itl!e  donbi,  had  not  Almighty  God  called  him  i 
thus  early,  he  woold  have  won,  and  decoroi»lyi 
the  highest  honors  of  his  manly  profesaion-  Enl 
(be  serviue  >o  iaie,  wilb  an  education  K>  well 
(borou^bly  conunenced,  the  mind  of  thiayoon^o 
WB>  more  cultivatttd  than  vraa  (hen  ciBtuuurr 
aeamen.  Ina  word, his  early  death  w^aaniuionil 
Ibe  navy  c«nIatning,iUlhc  lime  ii  occurred,  noa 
nf  brighter  promipo,  or  on«  from  \vhom  ihe  m 
bgd  more  to  hope  for,  than  John  Templet  Shi4 
Totbia  bout  be  ia  nieutioned  withniBDlyrv^rell 
oldshipmalea,  and  his  name  ia  never  idUt^icvdi 
navy  eicept  in  lerma  of  cciRiiucDdailaii  and  lof 


THE    LAST    PALE    FLOWERS. 


Tsi  Ian  pale  Iknret*  are  drooping  on  (he  Hena, 

Ths  tail  lear  leirei  (all  Auiiafiiig  froca  Ihe  tre 
The  lait,  Ian  groiipa  of  •uRunrr't  fl;bif  gem* 

Are  IrUliiig  forth  Ibeir  parting  melodiei. 
The  winih  •eem  heavy  B-inpsJ,  and  linger  by, 

Whttporing  to  every  pale  and  liEhing  leaf  i 
The  sunlight  fall>  all  dim  and  n-emUingly, 

Like  lon'a  fond  farewell,  through  Ihe  min  of 


We  call  Ihalr  nainea,  and  liaten  for  the  aouod 
Of  thair  familiar  low  voiced  noeJoiliea  { 

We  look  alraoit  expectantly  aronad 
Fur  their  dear  faceo,  wilb  Ihe  loving  eya. 


We  feel  a>  If  ■  breath  might  [mi  aaide 

Revealing  all  the  loved  and  f  kirifieil 
That  death  had  lakau  from  affection'. 


AUTU» 

ilimgingaaol 

Huihynn, 

uignow; 

Like  on 

eofiheminiue 

ngieraphim. 

Wiyi 

a  golden  crown 

on  hit  blow. 

hymni..weeie 

,fBr.weelerlo 

Than  the  raerrien  ch 

Or  Ihe 

melody, 

Thai 

he  wn-taught  nimmer  can  dug. 

Aulunifl 

iturcwiiigihe 

fore.t  leave.. 

Andth 

up  hie  voice  and 

TOK 

B»lio 

earerftr 

graM  o'enpread 

Like  a  carpet  of  Bowen 

thecri»leav« 

Yialding  muaie  ai  every  tread. 

it  ihFddlng  a  glory  now 
bare  Ihiougli  the  tily  aky ; 
pliire  our  wotidering  apiriu  bow 

luntet  dyet  are  more  golden  and  red, 

lory  nK.ieBlorioua  Mill, 

he  rainbow  winga  of  the  wea  are  •rmi 

i)  bieaihing  a  holy  calm, 

b  well-reaped  valley  and  hwened  fun 


Ihe  lip,  of  lil 

Fo.  the  qaemily  year,  without  murmnr  o 
Baa  yielded  har  throne  to  Dewh  I 
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geniiu  of  Ci»lerii1ifi»;  ihc  moral  powvr  nf  iIh-  pm-t. 


M'l  i|nii.iti». 
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wliK.'Ii  liiivf  iippi.iiH'rl  m  (i-.ir  literary  peril ulical".  is 


painter,  ami  seiilptor  etrntra-'ted,  and  tin'  varimi.s  cttn-  >v.\\  retiiincd  in  niatiii>'('rip!.  1'lie  t<'j)ies  are  n«>t  ff  u 
tnl)nli'>ns  ill  pn."<e  and  ver>e  NNlii'Ii  nppirar^'d  in  llie  j  tran>ienl  inliMcsi ;  iLe  aiilbt»r,  llicrel'oro,  eliouee:*  to 
public  JDiiruuU  uvcr  the  siguaturc  ol'  '*  Ikrtram."         |  tukc  hi^  owu  time. 
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OUR    CONTRIBUTORS.— NO.   XVI. 


REV.    WALTER     COLTON,    U.   S.   N. 


WITH   A   PORTBAIT. 


TiiEY  wlio  have  read  "Ship  niul  Shore"  have, 
perhaps,  sketched  in  fancy  the  face  of  its  author. 
Whether  this  ideal  paintin;;  correspimds  to  the  real 
one  which  we  present,  is  more  than  we  can  Kay  ;  but 
this  much  we  may  av«*r,  that  ours  has  many  of  the 
veritable  lines  and  shadows  which  belong  to  the 
original. 

Walter  Colton  is  a  native  of  Venni)nt,  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Champlain,  and  among  its  islands  were 
passed  the  years  of  his  early  youth.  His  parents, 
who  had  more  resp<.*cl  for  books  than  can<.»es  and 
angling  rods,  sent  him  at  lenjrfh  to  Connecticut  for 
his  education,  lie  was  placed  in  the  *'  Grununar 
Si'hool,"  at  Hartford,  from  which,  after  two  years, 
he  entered  Yale  College,  where  he  prosecuted  with 
enthusiasm  and  succe>s  his  classical  stucbes.  He 
took  the  "Berkleyan  prize"  in  Latin  and  Greek; 
and,  when  graduatexl,  delivered  the  valedictory  poem. 

From  Yale,  he  went  to  the  Theological  Seminary, 
at  Andover, .  where  he  spent  three  years  in  the 
thorough  course  of  studies  prescribed  in  that  ex- 
cellent institution.  Here  his  leisure  hours  were  de- 
voted to  literature.  Among  the  productions  of  his 
pen  the  most  sustained  was  a  sacred  drama,  which 
was  acted  by  the  students  at  one  of  their  rhetorical 
exhibitions.  The  fact  of  its  being  brought  out  under 
these  circiunstances  is  a  pretty  gtuxl  evidence  of  its 
merit,  aside  iVom  the  conunendation'*  which  it  re- 
ceived from  the  learned  professors.  When  the  class 
of  which  he  was  a  mejnlier  n»ceived  their  theological 
diplomas,  he  was  appointed  to  deliver  the  valedictory 
poem. 

On  leaving  Andover,  ^Ir.  (\>lton  took  the  Chap- 
laincy and  Professorship  of  IJelles-Lettres  in  the 
Scientillc  and  Military  Academy  at  Middletown,  then 
in  the  zenith  of  its  popularity,  juuler  the  sujierin- 
tendence  of  ('apt.  Partrid;re.  Here  he  was  to  be 
found  through  one  part  of  the  day  lecturing  ti>  yoimg 
men  on  the  merits  of  diflerent  authors  and  the  meji- 
tal  habits  of  successful  writers,  and  through  another, 
hurrying  his  skilTacross  the  bright  waters  of  the  Con- 
necticut. He  used  to  be  called  the  Literary  Sailor, 
a  title  not  inappropriate  now,  whatever  it  may  have 
been  then.  His  pul)lished  pr(Khictions  during  this 
period  have  all  the  variety  which  Mong  to  his  singu- 
lar mental  habits.  Among  them  are  a  prize  essay  on 
dueling;  a  review  of  Salathiel;  a  criticism  on  the 
genius  of  Coleridge;  the  moral  power  of  the  poet, 
painter,  and  sculptor  contra.slcd,  and  the  various  con- 
tributionsi  in  prose  and  verse  which  appeared  in  the 
public  journals  over  the  signature  of  "  Bertram." 
24 


[  Mr.  Cohon,  it  appears,  wanted  confidence  in  mili- 
i  tary  tactics,  as  a  syMem  of  mental  and  moral  discipline. 
1  This  induced  him  at  length  to  resign  his  professorship. 
From  Middlelown,  he  went  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  took  the  editor>hip  of  the  American  Sjk»c- 
tator  and  Washington  City  Chronicle.  His  connec- 
tion with  the  press  brought  him  in  contact  with 
General  Jackson,  with  whom  he  smoked  many  a 
pipt»,  but  with  whom  he  differed  very  widely  on  the 
merits  of  the  Indian  question.  But,  notwithstanding 
this  diflTcrence  of  opinion,  the  general,  when  ^Ir.  C's 
health  declined, oflered  him  employment  abroad;  but 
the  chaplaincy  of  the  We«it  India  Squadron  was  pre- 
ferred, and  his  commission  was  made  out. 

During  his  cruise  in  the  Wot  Indies  an  incident 
occurred  which  tested  other  qualities  than  th<^se  of  a 
lilerar)'  character.  A  murderous  allray  had  taken 
place  l)etween  a  boat's  crew  of  American  sailors  and 
a  party  of  Spaniards  belonging  to  Pensacola,  in 
which  several  sailors  were  killed.  Mr.  Colton  drew 
up  the  official  report  of  the  outrage,  in  which  he 
handled  the  police  with  just  severity.  The  mayor, 
liimself  a  Spaniard,  and  u  man  of  desperate  charac- 
ter, was  greatly  enraged,  and  swore  he  would  take 
ample  vengeance.  He  watched  his  opportunity  and 
attempted  to  rush  (m  Mr,  C.  with  his  long  knife  be- 
fore he  could  protect  himself.  But  the  latter,  drawing 
his  piMuls  at  the  instant,  leveled  one  of  them  at  his 
breast,  and  told  the  mayor  if  he  stirred  his  hand  ex- 
cept to  return  his  knife  to  its  lx;ll  he  would  put  a  ball 
through  liis  heart.  The  Spaniard  hesitated  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  reluctantly  complied. 

Returning  from  the  West  India  stalitm,  Mr.  Colton 
was  ortered  the  chaplaincy  of  the  V.  S  frig-ate  Con- 
stellation, then  fitting  out  for  sea,  at  Xoriolk,  and 
bound  to  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  during  this 
cruise,  and  the  leave  ol'  ab>cnre  which  followed  it, 
that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  Madeira,  Por- 
tugal, Spain.  France,  England,  Gr-rmany,  Italy, 
Greece,  Constantinople,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Barl>ary 
States.  His  leisure  hours  wcr<;  occupied  in  writing 
a  volume  entitled  "  Ship  and  Shore,"  and  another 
emlxxlying  his  (il>servalions  at  Athens,  among  the 
Greek  Island^,  and  at  Cimstantinople,  The.'*e  wtjrks 
have  been  widely  circulated  and  much  admired  for 
the  variety,  elegance,  and  graphic  force  of  their  de- 
scriptions. Another  volume  on  Italy,  specimens  of 
which  have  appeared  in  our  literary  periodicals,  is 
still  retained  in  manuscript.  The  topics  are  not  of  a 
transient  interest ;  the  author,  therefore,  chooses  to 
take  his  own  time. 
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When  the  South  Sea  Exploring  Expedition  was 
organized,  the  government  hcmored  Mr.  Cohon  with 
the  appointment  of  historiographer.  In  this  capacity 
he  spent  a  year  in  collecting  books  and  making 
other  preparations  requisite  for  the  enterprise.  But 
Congress,  believing  the  expedition  to  have  been  pro- 
jected on  too  large  and  expensive  a  scale,  cut  off  the 
frigate  which  was  to  have  been  the  flagship,  and  sub- 
stituted an  indifferent  sloop  of  war.  This  induced 
him  to  resign  his  appointment,  and  take  the  chap- 
laincy of  the  naval  station  at  Philadelphia. 

Ship  and  Shore,  Athens  and  Constantinople,  have 
all  the  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Colton's  style.  His  con- 
stitutional sensibility  comes  happily  into  play  in 
these  volumes.  It  is  readily  awakened  by  the 
hallowed  scenes  which  meet  his  eye,  and  he  pours 
forth  a  full  and  warm  heart.  We  have  remarked 
throughout  his  writings  that  he  kindles  with  every 
object  of  beauty  and  curiosity,  whether  in  nature  or 
art,  whether  of  ancient  or  modern  date,  that  he  is 
keenly  alive  to  the  incidents  which  are  constantly 
occurring  to  a  traveler,  and  that  he  has  a  quick  sense 
of  the  ridiculous,  eccentric,  or  absurd.  Indeed, 
strokes  of  pathos  and  sallies  of  humor  succeed  each 
other  at  intervals  so  inconsiderable  that  the  reader, 
affected  one  moment  with  deep  sympathetic  grief, 
becomes  at  the  next  the  picture  of 

"  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides." 

In  conection  with  a  stock  of  sensibility,  so  desira- 
ble in  a  tourist,  Mr.  Col  ton  possesses  the  power  of 
giving  utterance  to  it  in  no  common  degree.  His 
command  of  lanjjuagc  is  not  the  least  important  of 
his  accomplishmenls.  He  seems  eiulowed  with  the 
faculty  of  saying  wliatever  he  pleases,  and  jusl  in 
the  manner  he  would  choose.  The  lllo^l  minute  and 
delicate  shades  of  thought  are  marked  with  a  dis- 
tinctness and  precision,  which  the  discerning  reader 
will  not  fail  to  admire.  We  have  been  struck  in 
particular,  with  his  .«»election  and  us^e  of  epilhels. 
They  are  always  appropriate  and  .significant  in  his 
hands,  and  often  paint  a  thought  as  if  it  had  been 
thrown  upon  canvas.  The  characteristics  of  his 
style  will  be  foimd  to  be  elegance,  precision,  and 
force.  Passages  of  fine,  and  even  eloquent  compo- 
sition abound  in  his  books.  To  use  his  own  figure  in  a 
beautiful  culogium  on  the  English  tongue,  "He  weaves 
his  feelings  into  a  broad,  bright  chain  of  language, 
and  casts  the  radiant  web,  in  a  glowing  belt,  round 
the  great  firmament  of  Iclleis."  The  felicities  of  his 
diction  aie  peculiarly  prominent  in  his  descriptions  of 
the  scents  and  monuments  of  antiquity.  Ih'  a  judi- 
cious combination  of  circumstances,  he  crowds  into 
a  single  paragraph  the  pith  o(  a  whole  disquisition. 
He  evokes  the  misty.  But  beautiful  spirit  of  antiquity, 
in  his  few  breathing,  melting  thoughts. 

The  poetry  of  Mr.  Colton  has  the  terseness  and 
vigor  which  characlerize  his  prose.  It  is,  perhaps, 
more  studied  in  iLs  artistical  structure,  but  embodies 
the  same  sallies  of  humor,  the  same  touches  of  ten- 
derness, the  same  breadth  and  force  of  passion.  It 
is  free  of  afioclation,  always  earnest,  and,  though 
frequently  pervaded  by  a  deep  spirit  of  despondency, 
is  healthful  in  its  tone.    There  is  always  with  him  a 


blooming  amaranth  on  the  grave.  His  poetical  pro- 
ductions have  never  been  published  in  a  collected 
form ;  he  leaves  them  as  he  throws  them  off,  to  live 
or  perish  without  further  care  on  his  part.  He  has 
had  the  excitement  of  the  composition,  and  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  prevailing  motive  in  their  pro- 
duction. 

As  a  scrmonizer,  Mr.  Colton  is  clear,  comprehen- 
sive, and  forcible.  He  seldom  confines  himself  in 
the  pulpit  exclusively  to  his  notes ;  some  of  his  lap- 
piest  efforts  are  called  forth  by  immediate  impulses. 
Some  thought,  suggested  by  those  which  have  beea 
committed  to  paper,  starts  up,  and  he  at  once  avaiU 
himself  of  its  freshness  and  force.  His  sermons  are 
like  a  sky,  where  sunshine,  cloud,  and  lightning 
alternate.  Yet,  Mr.  Colton  is  a  serious,  practical 
preacher.  His  aim  is  not  to  amuse,  but  to  im- 
press his  hearers.  He  polishes  his  weapon,  not  to 
make  it  glitter,  but  to  make  it  cut.  In  controversial 
discoiu"ses,  he  sometimes  indulges  in  irony  and  sar- 
casm. His  keen  sense  of  the  absurd  and  ludicrous 
makes  these  dangerous  weapons  eflective  in  hi* 
hands.  B»jt  their  use  in  the  pulpit  is  of  doubtful  pro- 
priety. He  is  perhaps  most  in  his  clement  as  a 
preacher  on  the  deck  of  a  man-of-war.  His  strong 
metaphors  and  abnipt  sentences  are  well  suited  to  the 
mental  habits  of  the  sailor. 

Mr.  Colton  has  spent  too  much  of  his  time  in  pur- 
suing those  phantoms  of  the  brain  which  never  be- 
come immediate  realities.  Wearied  with  the  same- 
ness and  seeming  insipidity  of  objects  around,  he  has 
taken  refuge  somctinjcs  in  an  ideal  world,  and  yet. 
when  stern  duty  has  tailed  him  back,  he  has  diy- 
charged  his  responsibilities  with  that  practical  enerc}' 
and  good  sense  which  belong  not  Uy  the  realm  «.>f 
dreams.  lie  was  for  two  years  the  editor  of  tb^ 
North  American,  a  daily  paper,  and  conducted  il 
with  an  clHcicncy  and  business  tact  that  gained  it  a 
commanding  position  in  the  conmiuuity.  Ilis  etl;- 
torials  were  characterized  for  iheir  variety  ot'  topics, 
independence  of  thought,  and  force  of  diction. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  traits  in  the  character 
of  Mr.  Colton,  and  which  shows  itself  in  all  h:> 
writings,  is  an  imperturbable  unconcern  about  the 
opinions  of  men.  He  seems  to  care  but  little  whether 
what  he  writes  falls  in  with  the  humor  of  the  great 
mass,  or  runs  directly  counter  to  their  tastes  and  pre- 
judices. He  is  a  sincere  worshiper  at  the  shrine  c-f 
truth,  and  is  equally  devout  whclhcr  many  or  lew 
kneel  at  his  side.  His  opinions  in  letters  reli'^ion, 
and  politics  are  the  result  of  his  own  mental  pro- 
cesses;  llicy  may  embody  \\\c  conv'wtio^is  of  others, 
but  they  wear  no  servile  badges  of  aiithoritv. 

One  of  the  fancies  which  belong  to  Mr.  Colton's 
day-dreams,  is  the  singular  belief  that  man  carrio 
from  his  youth  upward.  o\\  the  mirror  of  his  mind,  a 
pretty  faithful  representation  of  the  features  of  the 
fair  one  to  whom  he  is  one  day  to  be  allied  in  ma^ 
riage.  As  this  fancy  has  very  recently  become  a 
reality  with  him,  and  in  reference  to  a  ladv  whi«e 
mental  and  moral  accomplishments  can  hardly  fail 
to  crown  his  years  with  happiness,  i)erhaps  we 
may  as  well  quote  his  stanzas  on  the  occasion: 
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The  hand  that  prints  these  accents  here, 

Was  never  clasped  in  thine, 
Nor  has  thy  heart,  with  hope  and  fear, 

Ere  trembled  back  to  mine. 

And  yet,  from  childhood's  early  years, 

Some  being  like  to  thee, 
Unseen  amid  my  doubts  and  tears. 

Hath  sweetly  smiled  on  me. 

And  oft  in  dreams  I  've  twined  the  wreath 

Above  her  eye  of  flame. 
Then  listened  if  some  bird  might  breathe 

The  music  of  her  name. 


And  oA  have  fondly  sought  to  trace, 

Amid  the  fair  and  young. 
The  living  type  of  this  sweet  face, 

On  fancy's  mirror  flung. 

But,  in  its  unresembled  form, 
The  shadow  dwelt  with  me, 

Till,  unperceived,  life-like,  and  warm, 
It  softly  fell  on  thee. 

Then  into  substance  passed  the  shade, 
With  charms  siill  more  divine, 

As  o'er  thy  face  its  features  played. 
And  lost  themselves  in  thine. 


ODE. 


BY  WILLIAM  H.  C.  UOS!tfER. 


EPODE  I.  a. 

Eterval  Reason !  Elflucnce  from  God  ! 

All  hail  to  thy  regenerating  power  ! 
On  crimson  fields  where  guilty  men  have  trod 

Thou  pourest  down,  to  purify,  thy  shower. 
Old  systems,  rotten  with  pollution  long, 

Before  thy  rising  star  are  waning  fast ; 
In  palace  chambers,  at  the  feel  of  Wrong, 

The  gage  of  bloodless  battle  hath  been  cast : 
Moans,  in  this  dreary  wilderness  of  wo, 
By  thee  arc  changed  to  music  soft  and  low, 
For  thou  art  parent  of  eiuiobliug  deeds, 
Binding  up  broken  reeds : 
Dull  Ignorance  hath  heard  thy  loud  appeal — 
His  soul  begins  to  feel 
Faint  throb  of  immortality  at  last — 
A  vibratory  motion  that  precedes 
The  rending  might  of  Truth's  electric  shock, 
That  soon  will  crush  his  gyves,  as  powder  blasts  the  rock. 

EPODE  II.  a. 
Bright  essence  of  all  purity,  whose  mansion 

Is  in  the  hall  of  every  human  heart — 
Agent  that  givoili  thought  sublime  expansion, 

A  day-beam  from  the  Gi'eat  While  Throne  thou  arl ! 
Echoes  that  shake  our  moriul  prison  bars. 

Gentle  forewhisperings  of  future  life, 
Of  perfect  bliss  beyond  the  holy  stars. 

When  ended  turmoil  and  this  fever-strife 
Are  eraanatioits  from  that  well  of  leellf 
Where  dread  Omniscience  utters  oracles : 
As  gush  sweet  waters  from  a  mountain  spring, 

And  cool  the  valleys,  summer-parched,  below, 
Companioned  by  the  zephyr  wandering, 
So  ail  that  scarrM  earth  boasts  of  good  and  fair, 
Her  green  sjMts  in  the  desert  of  despair, 

To  Thee,  to  Thee  we  owe  ! 

STROPHE,  a.  1. 
AVhen  man's  inmiortal  nature  yearns 

From  low  desires  of  dust  to  flee, 
Proudly  before  him  moves  mid  burns 

A  glowing  column  reared  by  thee : 
Thou  art  his  monitor  within — 

A  wakeful  warder  on  his  spirits  xccUl, 
When  the  persuasive  tongue  of  sin 


Chants  in  his  car  some  dulcet  madrigal. 
Thrilled  by  thy  voice  his  harp  the  i>oel  strings. 

Clouds  from  his  golden  pathway  driven, 
While  sailing  upWard  on  ethereal  wings 

He  lives  awhile  in  Heaven : 
Prompted  by  thee  his  blade  the  patriot  draws, 

And  throws  the  sheath  away — 
Philosophy  tracks  consequence  to  cause. 

And  fills  the  caves  of  ancient  night  with  day. 

STROPHE.  6.  2. 

Calm  element  of  light  in  human  kind. 

As  Dian  sways  the  pulses  of  the  sea, 

Turning  its  tide  to  strains  of  harmony, 
Soon  will  thy  beams  control  the  deep  of  mind ! 

Prophetic  murmurs  on  the  wind  arc  borne. 
Signs  are  abroad,  and  banners  are  unfurled ; 

Be  comforted,  ye  wretched  ones  that  mouni. 
Another  morn  is  dawning  on  the  world ! 

Mysterious  hands  are  lifting  up  the  veil. 
And  clank  of  breaking  chains  is  heard  afar — 

Robbed^f  his  crested  helm  and  polished  muil 
In  m>Ttle  lK)Wcr  reclines  the  slumbering  god  of  war. 

ANTISTROPHE.  a. 

A  fructifying  radiance  gilds  the  gloom. 

And  precious  seeds  of  Peace  are  springing  up — 
For  Evil,  Right  is  scooping  out  a  tomb. 

And  Joy  is  dropping  balm  in  Sorrow's  cup  : 
The  windows  of  the  Future,  partly  raised. 

Reveal  the  foreground  of  a  view  unmarr'd 

By  one  deforming  object,  and  high  bard 
On  a  recovered  Paradise  hath  gazed : 

Love  will  yet  melt  the  hardened  ic^ 

That  chills  the  breast  of  Avarice ; 
Wolves  on  the  trail  of  Want  will  cease  to  prowl. 
And  Hale  will  lose  his  black,  appalling  scowl — 
Earth,  full  of  years  and  graves,  will  wear  once  more 

A  lustrous,  primal  beanty  on  her  brow ; 
From  her  green  face,  with  flowers  enameled  o'er, 

One  stainless  altar  rise,  and  round  it  bow 
A  rosy  brotherhood  of  glorious  forma — 

The  sun,  from  his  blue  watch-tower  in  the  sky. 

Will  look  on  land  and  sea  with  golden  eye. 
Rejoicing  in  the  flight  of  clouds  and  driving  storms. 
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"  Home,  Bwcct  home .' 
Be  il  ever  si.)  humble,  there 's  no  place  like  home!'' 


Yes,  gentle  and  dearly  beloved  reader,  when  the 
forests,  that  are  now  ruddy  with  their  first  frost-kiss, 
shall  have  filings  away  their  foliage,  you  and  I  have 
been  acquainted  three  years.  We  met  amid  the 
pearl-leaved  pages  of  "  Graham,"  and  since  then  it 
really  is  not  my  fault  if  we  have  not  become  the  best 
friends  in  the  universe.  Now,  as  we  are  destined  to 
meet,  in  the  fancy  world  at  least,  another  twelve- 
month, there  can  be  no  harm  in  it  if  we  do  become  a 
little  cosey  and  sociable,  so  steal  away  with  me  to  a 
comer  of  my  study.  I  have  placed  an  easy-chair  for 
you  just  in  the  yellow  sun.nhine  which  falls  ^o  blandly 
through  the  stand  of  plants  before  the  window,  and 
here  in  this  golden  and  shadowy  net-work  which  is 
flickering  over  the  carpet  we  will  sit  down  and  en- 
joy ourselves. 

There,  now  that  we  are  quite  comfortable,  let  us 
open  "  my  journal  of  flowers" — home  flowers  every 
one  of  them,  plucked  not  a  month  since,  amid  the 
haunts  of  my  girlhood.  The  grassy  nooks,  the  sunny 
hill-side,  the  meadow  flats,  where  I  played  when  a 
child,  were  rifled  for  these  sweet  blossoms,  and  yet, 
sooth  to  say,  enough  were  left  behind  to  fill  ten  thou- 
sand such  volmiies  as  this. 

Stay  a  moment  while  I  open  the  book  and  take  the 
pages  in  order.  How  the  leaves  arc  perfumed 
throuirh  and  tlirough  with  the  breath  of  these  lx*auli- 
ful  flow(?rs.  How  naturally  the  rich  fragrance  comes  ' 
stealing  over  my  isen.*^.'s.  It  reminds  me  of  a  spring- 
day,  year^  ocro  when  I  was  quite  a  little  girl.     There  ! 

was  nothing  remarkable  about  llie  day.  but  it  is  im-  ' 

I 
pres.sed  on  my  memory — awakes  to  it  again,  as  if  it 

had  been  a  dream  of  paradise.  Il  was  a  lovely  after- 
noon, a  world  of  spring  blossoms  were  awakt?,  and 
drenched  with  a  shower  which  was  yet  falling, 

"  Fur  the  Min^hinc  and  the  ruin-drops 
Came  laughing  down  together." 

The  moist  air  was  heavy  with  fragrance,  and  bright 
with  the  unchained  sunshine.  A  rainbow  hinig  over 
the  valley,  and  water-drops  fell  from  the  low  eaves 
of  our  homestead,  and  broke  among  the  budding  rose- 
bushes with  a  low  bell-like  tinkle.  Altogether,  it 
was  one  of  those  days  thai  fix  upon  the  memor}',  for, 

Oh,  the  scene  was  glorious, 

WTien  clouds  were  lightly  riven, 
And  there,  above  my  valley-home, 

Came  out  the  bow  of  heaven — 
That,  in  its  fitful  brilliancy, 

Hung  quivcrnig  on  high, 
Like  a  jeweled  arch  of  Paradise, 

Reflected  through  the  sky. 

Here  in  the  first  page  of  my  journal  is  a  butler-cup 


lying  pressed  between  the  leaves,  like  a  drop  of  gold 
gathered  up   from  the  past,   and  under  it  the  daie. 
South  Britain,  Sept.  1.    It  was  taken  by  the  way-side, 
just  where  a  curve  of  the  road  gives  th§  first  view  that  I 
caught  of  "  our  village."    I  wish  you  had  been  with  me 
as  I  gathered  the  flower.    The  mouth  of  a  vallev  lar 
before  me,  rocks,  rude  old  rocks,  guarded  il  on  either 
side,  and  you  could  see  by  the  vivid  green  of  the 
foliage  down  in  the  bosom  of  the  valley  that  a  river 
was  winding  through  it,  but  not  a   sparkle,  not  a 
single  glimpse  of  water  broke  througfh  the  still  trees. 
A  curl  or  two  of  smoke  went  floating  up  from  the 
valley,  but  no  house  could  be  seen.     Nothing  that 
spoke  of  life  but  a  single  snow-white  steeple  point- 
ing to  the  deep  blue  sky  which  hung  brooding  over 
it.    The  flower  shook  in  my  hand.     I  had  seen  thit 
Qhurch  built,  was   there  at  the   dedication.     Thu 
steeple  was  the  last  object  that  met  my  eyes  when 
I  left  my  home.    Well,  well,  I  was  a  girl  then,  going 
forth  into  the  world  to  return  only  in  my  woman- 
hood when  thai  world  which  seemed  so  -wide  and 
terrible  has  been  tried.    "  The  place  is  little  changed.'' 
That  towering  pile  of  rocks  was  the  very  same  that 
I  clambered  over   in  search   of  mosses   and  wild- 
grapes;  d(»wn  yonder  in  the  heart  of  the  vallev  stood 
t)ie  old  honiestoad.     I  could  feel  that  the  shadow  of 
that  siceplo  almost  fell  over  it,  though  thick  trees  in- 
lervtMied  and  shut  the  old  biiilding  out  from  my  view. 
No  matter,  I  could  not  have  seen  it  if  the  trees  were 
all  cut  away,  lor  tears  worf*  blindinsr  me. 

How  restless  I  was  all  thai  afternot)n  !  The  kind 
friends  with  whom  we  were  stopplmr  live<l  a  mile 
from  the  village,  but  the  sight  of  that  taper  steeple, 
the  wild-Hower  which  had  greeted  us  from  the  \ny- 
side  aroused  s«)  many  old  memories— so  manv  home 
feelings  came  swarming  round  my  heart,  that  nothing 
would  content  me  but  a  drive  through  the  village. 
I  must  see  the  old  house,  tlie  clump  of  elms  by  the 
river,  the  huge  apple-tree  by  the  hill-side,  the  river 
where  we  had  been  upset  in  that  old  canoe  so  often. 
There  was  no  help  for  it—we  must  ha\'e  a  drive 
through  "  the  Bend." 

There  never  was  a  spot  at  once  so  tranquil  and 
picturesque  as  thai  where  my  old  home  stands.  The 
traveler  who  has  seen  nothing  but  the  steeple  rising 
from  its  bed  of  vegetation,  which  is  all  that  can  be 
seen  till  he  gets  ahnost  into  the  bosom  of  the  village, 
is  taken  quite  by  surprise.  He  crosses  a  wooden 
bridge  which  spans  the  river  where  it  sweeps  across 
the  mouth  of  the  valley,  and  finds  himself  all  at  once 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  dwellings,  varying  in  their 
exterior  only,  as  the  houses  in  an  old  state  like  Gm- 
neclicul  can  vary,  from  the  stalely  mansion  house, 
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the  pretty  white  cottage,  with  its  well-kept  ehrab- 
beries  and  tasteful  garden  of  the  present  day,  to  the 
dear  old  homesteads  of  the  last  century,  with  their 
clumsey  stone  chimneys,  low  sloping  roofs,  and  the 
huge  trees  that  have  had  time  to  grow  and  thrive 
around  such  dwellings ;  many  of  these  fine  old  roof 
trees  have  seen  generations  born,  reach  maturity, 
decline  into  old  age,  and  pass  forth  to  the  grave  from 
beneath  their  branches. 

But  we  were  not  in  the  village  yet ;  our  horse  was 
dashing  over  the  road  which  led  to  it  along  the 
river's  brink,  the  trees  on  each  side,  tlie  vines 
that  interlaced  them  and  the  beautiful  stream,  in 
which  they  lay  shadowed  as  in  a  mirror,  were  all 
old  friends.  There  was  a  wild  ivy-vine  flung  over 
the  bough  of  an  old  elm,  with  its  ends  rippling  ia  the 
stream,  like  a  crimsoned  scarf  tossed  there  by  the 
wind,  that  made  my  heart  leap  again.  I  had  seen 
that  same  old  vine — at  least  it  seemed  the  same — 
swinging  its  blood-red  tendrils  in  the  wind  before  I 
had  Hung  aside  my  dolls,  and  there  it  was  again, 
sumptuous  and  luxuriant  as  ever,  dashing  the  water 
with  a  tinge  of  red,  and  making  the  huge  elm  look  gay 
as  a  Broadway  belle  in  this  season  of  gorgeous  colors. 

We  reached  the  bridge.  Below  us  lay  llie  mill- 
dam,  a  broad,  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  with  the 
pretty  fall  sending  up  its  familiar  music  to  my  ear 
once  more.  A  boat  lay  close  by  the  bank  just  within 
the  shadow  of  the  bridge,  in  the  very  spot  where  we 
had  left  exactly  such  a  boat  years  ago,  when  some 
half  dozen  of  us  school-girls  took  a  sail  up  the  river 
in  search  of  frost  grapes.  It  might  be  the  self  same 
boat!  but  the  girls,  where  were  they?  I  had  seen 
two  of  them  buried  in  their  first  youlh,  one  was 
settled  out  west,  and  the  remainder  were  all  married 
and  living  in  the  village.  Were  they  changed  much? 
would  they  know  me  again  ? 

Changed  I  How  could  that  be  "^  Nothing  had 
changed  about  me.  Somebody  liad  cut  away  a  mag- 
nificent clump  of  willows  thai  stood  near  the  bridge, 
and  built  a  tiny  work-s>hop  close  over  the  bank  where 
it  had  stood.  The  huge  old  mill  below  the  dam  had 
grown  a  little  more  picturesque  with  years;  moss 
was  lying  richly  on  its  roof  and  along  its  walls, 
where  the  huge  water  wheel  had  kept  them  shadowy 
and  moist,  but  time  had  only  deepened  the  scene,  not 
destroyed  it.  I  missed  the  willows,  though,  and  felt 
a  sort  of  unchristian  animosity  to  an  innocent  work- 
man who  stood  at  his  toil  by  an  open  window  of  the 
little  shop  that  occupied  their  site.  Just  above  this 
shop  was  a  clematis-vine  in  full  blossom,  flung  like  a 
wreath  over  the  bank,  and  showering  its  white  flakes 
down  on  the  water  with  every  breath  of  wind  that 
swept  by.  The  beautiful  vine  had  grown  more 
thrifty  and  rife  with  flowers,  but  otherwise  it  lay 
trembling  over  the  river's  brink  exactly  as  I  had  seen 
it  through  my  tears  on  the  day  I  left  home. 

While  I  was  gazing  on  the  clematis,  our  horse  had 
cleared  the  bridge  and  was  dashing  past  the  lai^ 
mansion  house  at  the  end.  The  fine  old  dwelling 
was  in  splendid  preservation,  white  as  a  snow-drift 
and  as  quiet.  Not  a  picket  had  been  torn  from  the 
fence,  not  a  branch  seemed  missing  from  the  rich 
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shrubbery  in  the  yard.  It  seemed  but  yesterday 
since  I  had  gathered  roses  from  under  the  front 
windows.  The  memory  of  some  happy  evenings 
came  upon  my  heart  as  we  drove  by.  Apple  cots 
and  quilting  frolics,  with  some  very  prim  tea  parties, 
where  we  young  folks  were  allowed  to  "  learn  man- 
ners," while  our  respectable  mammct^  solemnly 
gathered  around  the  tea-table,  ate  pound-cake,  sipped 
plumb-sweet  meats,  and  talked  over  the  last  prayer- 
meeting,  amid  the  tinkling  of  silver  tea-spoons  and 
old-fashioned  China  cups.  It  seemed  as  if  the  spec- 
tacles of  old  grandmother  M.  were  peering  through 
the  window  as  we  drove  by ;  but  she  was  dead,  poor 
old  lady,  and  her  spectacles  are  rusting  in  their  case 
by  this  time. 

There  was  no  want  of  change,  as  we  drove 
through  the  street,  several  pretty  white  cottages  hav- 
ing started  up  in  the  meadows,  where  their  inmates 
and  myself  Iwd  gathered  dandelions  and  dug  plantain 
roots  in  times  gone  by.  Rose-bushes  and  young  fruit 
trees  were  becoming  luxuriant  around  them,  and  I 
saw  a  face  or  two  at  the  windows,  without  recognix- 
ing  my  old  playmates. 

A  few  paces  onward,  and  we  caught  a  view  of  the 
old  homestead — dear  old  house — it  was  the  only  one 
in  the  village  that  seemed  to  be  utterly  abandoned  to 
time  and  the  elements.  An  old  neighbor  had  covered 
the  pretty  grass-plot,  that  sloped  from  the  door-yard 
fence  to  the  highway,  with  a  nest  of  uneven,  ragged- 
looking  work-shops.  One  of  the  magnificent  maples, 
which  we  were  all  so  proud  of,  was  leveled  to  the 
earth,  and  those  that  remained  looked  prim  and  un- 
natural. The  lower  branches— those  massive  boughs 
that  lay  upon  the  roof,  and  half  buried  the  house  in 
their  leafy  foliage — were  all  cut  away.  The  stone 
chimney  looked  rugged  and  ruinous  through  the 
thinned  branches,  and  the  weather-beaten  front 
fro\vned  gloomily  out  from  behind  the  naked  trunks, 
as  we  drove  by.  Out  of  six  fine  lilac-trees,  and  a 
whole  forest  of  rose-bushes,  one  miserable  bush  only 
stretched  out  its  broken  twigs,  to  conceal  the  desola- 
tion which  neglect,  more  than  time,  had  flung  over 
my  old  home,  while  a  single  creeping  rose-vine  still 
clung  around  one  of  the  windows.  I  gave  one  glance 
at  tlie  old  place,  and  turned  away  heart-sick. 

Halfway  between  the  meeting-house,  whose  steeple 
had  been  the  first  object  to  greet  us,  and  the  lonely 
burying-ground,  where  so  many  of  our  neighbors  lay 
sleeping,  we  passed  the  parsonage-house ;  a  new  in- 
cumbent inhabited  it— for  the  mild,  retiring  divine,  so 
firm  in  his  morality  and  rigid  in  his  orthodox  faith, 
who  had  occupied  that  house  since  my  remembrance 
of  it,  had  taken  a  longer  journey  from  home  than  mine 
had  proved.  Shortly  after  we  left,  he  bade  farewell  to 
the  parishioners  who  loved  him  so  much,  to  the  little 
home-flock  sheltered  by  the  parsonage  roof,  and 
calmly  set  forth  to  that  "bourne  from  whence  no 
traveler  retiu-ns."  The  dwelling  had  been  well  cared 
for,  and  stood  amidst  its  shrubbery  tranquil  and  quiet 
as  of  old. 

We  had  not  intended  to  call  any  where,  but  just 
opposite  the  parsonage  was  a  little  white  dwelling, 
whh  the  end  to  the  street,  with  a  pretty  garden  on 
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one  side,  and  a  dump  of  traet  ownhadowtng  the 
fanmbie  door— an  old  couple  tired  ibere,  who  had 
worked  for  m  time  out  of  mind.    Old  Cynia— or 
Unde  Si,  as  ererybody  called  him— had  planted  my 
flower  seeds,  set  out  currant-bushes,  and  caught  my 
horse  for  me,  from  the  meadow  by  his  home,  a  hm- 
dred  times  in  former  years.    Jenny,  too,  the  small, 
active  Joan  to  this  sable  Darby— for  Uncle  Si  has  a 
dusk}'  skin— for  many  a  long  year  she  had  been,  on 
all  especial  occasions,  the  autocrat  of  our  kitchen,  a 
perfect  queen  of  the  wash-tub  and  smoothing-iron; 
she  had  taught  rac  to  use  f  be  liand-cards  and  spin  flax 
on  a  double  wheel.    She  bad  nursed  me  in  sickness, 
given  me  fruit  from  her  garden,  told  my  fortune  in 
a  tea  cup.  Why  it  would  have  been  perfectly  heathen- 
ish if  we  had  not  drawn  up  before  the  little  gale,  and 
called  oigerly  for  the  appearance  of  Cyrus  Homer 
and  his  wife  Jenny.    Let  me  see.    Uncle  Si  was  an 
old  man  when  I  can  first  remember  him ;  he  was  un- 
certain about  it  himself,  btit  those  who  knew  his 
farmer  master  say  that  the  old  man  must  have  well 
nigh  counted  bis  hundred  years.    I  was  wondering  if 
the  old  people  would  recognize  me  again,  when  the 
door  opened  and  Uncle  Si  came  out,  with  his  bat  off* 
and  his  tall  form  but  slightly  bent.    Years  had  flung 
a  little  more  snow  on  his  head,  but  still  the  old  man 
looked  as  natural  as  strawberries  in  June.    I  have 
'met  numy  lofty  personages  in  my  lifetime  with  less 
emotion  than  was  swelling  in  my  heart  when  that 
humble  old  colored  man  opened  the  gate.    He  came 
up  to  the  wagon,  close  up,  and  shading  his  eyes  with 
one  hand,  looked  in  my  face  with  a  half  doubting, 
half  eager  expression. 
"  Wc!l,  Si,  well,  is  Jenny  at  home?" 
The  old  man  either  knew  my  voice  or  had  recog- 
nized mc  before,  his  ebony  face  lighted  up.  he  caught 
the  hand  I  held  forth,  and.  bles.<  the  old  fellow !  called 
mc  by  my  gi\'en  name;  laughing,  half  cmng,  and 
shaking  my  hand  over  and  over  again,  he  went  to 
call  Jenny — they  had  been  talking  of  me  only  yester- 
day, he  j*aid,  but  nt?ver  expected  to  see  me  again. 
Did  I  remember  the  time  when  he  killed  the  llat- 
hcaded  adder,  which  lay  coiled  up  in  a  crook  of  the 
fence  close  by  the  "old  apple-tree,"  where  I  had 
been  sitting  with  my  little  sister,  while  he  swept 
down  the  tall  gras.^  and  meadow-lilies  by  amifuls 
with  his  sjthc  ?    Did  I  remember  the  beautilul  tuft  of 
clover  that  he  left  to  overshadow  a  birds-nest  which 
he  had  almost  cut  in  twain,  while  the  poor  bird  started 
with  a  cry  from  her  eggs  ?    Of  course  I  remembered 
all  these  things.  I  had  but  to  look  across  the  meadow, 
and  there  vtbe  the  same  old  apple-tree,  with  dead 
limbs  bristling  amid  its  foliage,  like  gray  hairs  on  the 
head  of  an  aged  man.     Close  by,  was  the  grassy 
hollow  where  that  frightened  bird  had  built  her  nest. 
And  there  was  Jenny,  too,  as  young  as  ever,  coining 
through  the  door,  with  her  head  flung  a  little  on  one 
side— a  sure  sign  that  she  \%tis  pleased  with  some- 
thing.   Cyrus  had  told  her  all  about  it,  but  she  would 
have  known  me  without  that.   There  were  some  fine 
pears  in  the  house — would  C}tus  bring  a  baskctfull 
out?— here  Uncle  Si  disappeared— she  was  getting 
old,  seventy-five  years  were  no  trifle,  yet  she  could 
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for  unrsing,  bo  one  oould  have  • 

fire  mHea  without  teodiii^  for  Jenny.    Did  I 

bar  when  she  taqgfat  me  howtoaiarch  iiwlias,ml 

get  up  laoes?    Did  I  icmeniber  thet  proauKibstf 
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Thedress!  Ihad  forgodea  if.  Here  let  me  aMa 
all  youog  ladies,  who  may  feel  difpoaed  to  iriiec 
grave  subjects,  never  to  promiae  diewei,  fhnk 
and  such  like  gear,  oa  the  remote  coDtlngency  of  ga- 
ting married — for,  sooner  or  buer,  misfortnnes  asf 
overtake  the  bett  of  oa!  and  people  maynotdeai 
repudiation  in  the  state  of  mmtiimony  ao  hoMnii 
as  it  seems  in  all  the  other  rrnnrevl  States !  Asia 
an  honorable  woman,  Jenny  shall  hnve  her  drai^ 
but  in  all  other  oases,  where  demands  of  like  wttm 
may  be  brought  against  me,  I  reiyecifuUy  be;  kne 
to  deny  the  obligation  of  fulfillment,  though  Stef 
Smith  should  write  a  withering-  letter  on  the  siAjeet* 
and  Pennsylvania  look  up  to  my  delinqoencf  » i 
precedent. 

But  our  horse  was  becoming  receive,  and  Usde 
Si  hadbut  just  time  to  fling  half  ndoaen  melloirpeui 
into  my  lap,  before  the  spirited  animal  was  offsgiii. 
This  single  white  daisy,  with  its  penrl-while  peak 
radiating  from  a  golden  centre,  \ras  aocidatoDr 
flung  to  me  with  the  pears,  and  it  marfca  another  te 
in  my  journal  of  flowers. 


Here  is  a  "  lady*s  ear-jewel,'*  with  its  gdUeaM 
mottled  almost  imperceptibly  'with  crimson,  as  ifi 
ruby  had  been  broken  to  pieces  and  powdered  om 
it.    It  was  gathered  in  a  gorge  between  a  bivbi 
range  of  hills,  alxnit  three  miles  from  Britain.   Ta 
Ilousatonic  swept  down  the  bottom  of  the  valler.tti 
there  was  just  rocwn  enough  for  a  cool  and  most  i- 
litiously  shady  road  to  wind  along  its  bank.  Oe 
ponies,  two  of  the  wildest  little  creatures  th»t  ra 
t?ver  saw.  crept  along  through  the  shadows,  tnraa? 
their  heads  to  the  right  and  left,  as  if  even  il^ca- 
tamable  natures  were  subdued  by  the  beautiful  u^ 
quiet  grandeur  of  the  scene.     Tlie  little  bay  afiss 
which  my  companion  rode,  took  the  bridle  oobi 
neck  and  \vent  to  cropping  the  turf,  while  lhi»b.» 
som  was  gathered  for  me.   My  little  iron-giay  anistt* 
who  was  so  small  that  his  hoofs  alino«tt  tangled  thea^ 
selves  in  the  skirt  of  my  habit,  every  time  he  steppei   . 
followed  the  exan^plc  uf  his  mate,  and,  without  Ar 
slightest  consideration  that  a  lady  wbb  on  his  bsci 
turned  under  a  hemlock,  eyeing    thS  rich  nnri 
around  its  riX>ts  with  voracious  eagerness.   A  bon|i 
drooping  low  on  the  tree,  almost  swept  the  cap  frca 
my  head,  as  the  obstinate  little  wretch  forced  his  «y  \ 
imder  it,  and  he  nearly  jerked  the  bridle  from  bt  . 
hand  in  a  fierce  attempt  to  free  his  mouth  fron  tbe  ■ 
bit.    It  ser^'ed  him  right— the  w*illfiil  little  fellow^  \ 
what  business  had  he  with  a  way  of  his  own?— ^ 
turf  was  more  than  two-thirds  moss,  green  and  rid 
to  tbe  eye,  but  not  quite  so  palatable  to  tbe  posy. 
After  tbe  first  mouthful  he  gave  his  head  a  tbtke. 
moved  a  step  nearer  the  river  nnd  locked  gnT«^ 
down  upon  the  sweeping  waters,  as  if  particuMf 
delighted  with  tbe  trees  that  lay  shadowed  in  tbe  b* 
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torn.  His  contemplative  mood  was  contagious ;  the 
air  came  delicioiisly  to  my  forehead — the  sweeping 
\A'alers  gave  forth  rich  music,  and  all  the  leaves  over- 
shadowing the  stream  answered  it  back  with  a  whis- 
pered symphony.  Pleasant  and  dreamy  sensations 
were  creeping  over  me,  when  the  pony  started, 
wheeled  round,  and  set  off  in  a  quick  trot  along  the 
bank,  flinging  our  double  shadows  in  the  river  at 
every  step. 

The  bay  pony  had  taken  the  road  again — his  rider 
was  in  the  .saddle  brandishing  this  very  cluster  of 
flowers  as  a  chalhMigo  for  a  canter  along  the  highway, 
which  wound  in  full  sight  for  half  a  mile  up  the 
valley.  But  my  iron-gray  was  for  a  trot  along  the 
turf.  His  race-course  must  Ix*  carpt^ed  with  moss. 
He  had  no  idea  of  cantering  for  the  gratification  of 
other  people,  not  he.  "When  I  attempted  to  turn  him 
into  the  road,  he  reared  with  the  spirit  of  a  blood- 
horse  ;  when  I  struck  him,  he  flung  up  his  heels,  and 
made  a  violent  viTort  to  shake  me  off.  Poor  little 
fellow,  it  was  only  hi:<  way  ! 

Here  is  a  blue  flower,  name  unknown,  but  bell- 
shuped  and  very  beautiful.  It  was  gathered  from  a 
hill  overlooking  the  village.  Four  of  us,  a  lady  of 
fine  taste,  a  young  gentleman  who  teaches  a  classical 
^^  school  of  high  order  in  Britain,  and  a  city  friend,  all 
stood  upon  a  hill-side  overlooking  the  valley.  We 
had  l>ccn  examining  the  village  from  every  point  of 
view,  in  order  to  ^elect  the  best  spot  from  which  a 
sketch  might  be  taken.  Kunian,  who  has  made 
himself  known  as  an  engraver  of  high  genius,  though 
be  is  still  quite  young,  had  come  up  from  New  Haven 
to  take  the  sketch,  for  it  was  his  native  town,  and 
I'ery  proud  are  his  old  neighbors  of  the  reputation  he 
has  earned.  We  agreed  on  the  point  already  selected 
by  the  artist  himself,  where  the  river,  sweeping  round 
Borne  rich  meadows,  forms  a  foreground — a  mountain 
of  broken  rocks  makes  the  distance,  and  in  their 
ftlieller  lies  the  village.  It  will  make  a  beautiful 
sketch,  and  beautifully  will  it  be  executed ;  for  the 
ariist  was  born  amid  the  scenes  which  his  pencil 
will  perpetuate;  sweet  memories  and  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  is  making  many  an  old  friend  happy  by 
the  etibrt,  must  kindle  his  genius  as  he  works. 

Let  us  turn  over  this  leaf  with  beseeming  reverence. 
It  is  dated  on  the  ifabbath  day,  and  underneath  the 
date  lies  a  tiny  sprig,  with  leaves  scarcely  larger 
than  the  emeralds  in  a  lady's  ring,  and  small  white 
blos^onls  like  seed-pearls  bursting  into  flower. 

It  was  gathered  by  the  steps  of  the  meeting-house 
as  I  came  out  from  hearing  divine  service  within  its 
walls  for  the  first  lime  since  I  left  them  in  my  girl- 
hood. The  building  is  changed  in  no  wise,  save  that 
the  walls  have  lost  something  of  their  snowy  white- 
ness, and  the  first  gloss  is  worn  from  the  crimson  pul- 
pit cushions.  Our  old  neighbors  have  perpetuated 
even  the  only  instance  of  bad  taste  found  in  the  build- 
ing. The  same  grass-green  drapery  and  cloudy  back- 
ground, that  looked  so  glaring  and  fresh  behind  our 
minister  on  the  day  of  dedication,  has  deepened  and 


grown  dusky  with  time.    It  was  a  familiar  object, 
and  so  was  every  thing  around  us. 

It  seemed  like  a  dream  as  our  party  entered  the 
church.  A  week,  a  single  week  only  might  have 
passed  since  I  had  occupied  that  same  pew  before. 
The  singers'  seat  was  full.  Many  a  young  and  some 
beautiful  faces  were  there,  but  not  one  that  I  had 
ever  seen.  When  I  last  sat  there,  the  galler}'  was 
crowded  with  my  own  playmates.  But  they  were  in 
the  body  of  the  church  then,  while  a  younger  band 
were  filling  the  sacred  building  with  a  flood  of  music. 
The  tune  was  familiar  at  least,  so  I  could  close  my 
eyes  and  dream  the  singers  unchanged. 

It  was  painful  and  yet  pleasant  to  watch  the  con- 
gregation as  it  came  in.  The  old  people  seemed 
scarcely  a  day  older — a  little  more  silver  on  the  head, 
a  line  or  two  on  the  face,  and  that  was  all.  One  by 
one,  as  the  congregation  became  composed,  I  de- 
tected a  playmate  in  the  quiet  and  sometimes  ma- 
tronly faces  that  were  occasionally  turned  toward 
our  pew,  and  at  every  new  discovery  my  heart  beat 
guicker,  and  I  could  hardly  restrain  the  impulse  to 
greet  them.  There  was  one  face  that  I  looked  for  in 
vain.  We  had  been  intimate  from  early  girlhood, 
next-doqr  neighbors,  warm  and  true  friends  always. 
Many  a  time  in  my  absence  had  I  thought,  with  a 
full  heart,  of  the  pretty  black-eyed  girl  with  whom  I 
had  spent  so  many  happy  hours,  and  now  my  heart 
yearned  to  look  on  her  once  more. 

Filled  with  this  de.-=ire,  I  was  looking  across  the 
church  when  a  lady  opposite  turned  her  head  and  the 
light  lay  full  upon  her  face.  Tliey  were  the  same 
eyes.  I  should  have  known  them  among  a  host. 
They  met  mine — she  knew  me.  I  felt  that  I  half 
started  from  my  scat,  the  woman  was  so  like  the  girl. 
From  the  distance  and  in  the  mellow  light,  she 
seemed  scarcely  a  day  older.  How  many  times  we 
had  sailed  up  the  river  together — how  many  times 
we  had  g;ilhcred  peppermint  from  the  spring  which  I 
could  see  from  the  window.  The  old  rocks,  too, 
frowning  on  me  from  the  window,  we  had  claml>ered 
up  the  steept^st  of  them  side  by  side  a  hundred  times. 
We  had  studied,  ])layed,  read,  and  slept  together  as 
sisters  might,  and  there  she  sat  with  her  eyes  turned 
to  mine,  scarcely  daring  to  smile  a  recognition  in 
service  time,  and  yet  I  knew  that  she  was  longing, 
as  I  was,  to  fling  herself  in  my  arms,  as  we  had  in 
olden  times,  and  talk  over  all  the  memories  that 
were  busy  with  the  hearts  of  both. 

But  the  sermon  commenced,  and  in  a  little  time 
the  simplicity  and  natural  eloquence  of  the  preacher 
won  my  attention  even  from  the  warm  home  feelings 
that  liad  so  completely  enchained  me.  There  was  a 
quiet,  calm  earnestness  in  his  manner,  a  dash  of 
poetry  constantly  breaking  through  the  setences  that 
he  uttered  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  the  pastor  of 
a  retired  village  church.  It  was  a  style  of  eloquence 
which  would  win  a  high  reputation  among  tlie  most 
exalted  and  fastidious  of  our  city  audiences.  The 
person  whom  we  had  left  in  that  pulpit  was  a  grave, 
good,  and  conscientious  man.  These  properties  he 
carried  with  him  into  the  pulpit.  But  the  present  in- 
cumbent, Mr.  Buttcrfleld,  in   addition  to  all   this. 
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evinced  warm  feelings,  n  quick,  energetic,  and  li^y 
poetic  mind.  Ilis  though  are  original  and  his  man- 
ner of  rendering  tbem  the  nuxe  efledive  from  its  en- 
tire simplicity. 

Among  the  happiest  moments  of  my  life,  I  shall 
ever  reckon  the  brief  space  spent  jost  before  this 
floorer  was  cropped,  in  the  entrance  of  our  village 
meeting-house,  with  my  own  playmates  and  my  fa- 
ther's friends  gathered  around.  &Iany  a  warm  hand- 
clasp^many  a  brightening  cye-Anany  a  ^I'elcome 
greeting,  was  crowded  into  that  little  ^pace.  It  was 
pleasant  to  tell  each  other  how  little  we  were 
changed — how  oatural  it  seemed  to  be  together  once 
more.  It  was  pleasant  to  ask  each  where  she  lived, 
and  whom  she  had  married,  and  if  the  little  girl  ding- 
ing to  her  hand,  or  the  boy  standing  back  there,  was 


hen.  It  was  pleaauil  to  he«r  tfaa  <ild  Indies  sdt 
my  mother,  and  say  how  fcjoioed  they  wodd  I 
see  her  onoe  more.  It  made  me  prood  to  is 
the  old  men  how  hale  and  upriglit  my  fother  v 
seventy-throe  how  faaippily  he  lived  amo^ 
children,  and  how  despeimtely  he  spoiled  and  p 
the  grandchildren.  It  was  pleejnni  to  hear  then 
how  much  my  own  little  mincfaief  of  a  giri  to 
like  her  mother,  and  when  wre  sdl  got  cot  on  lb 
step,  with  the  old  homestead  right  before  oi 
rocks  looming  behind  it,  the  school-house  whsi 
had  learned  grammar  and  mischief  together  dcM 
it,  >a*as  very,  very  pleasant,  so  pleasant  that  mj] 
ran  over,  and  I  dropped  my  veil,  ashamed  thtf 
one  should  eee  what  a  child  these  things  mid 
me. 


THE    KNIGHT   OF    TOGGENBURG. 

I  BALLAD— FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  SCHILLER 

« 
» 

BT  THE  TaASSLATOB  OF  <*  WILLIAM  TELL,"  "  MAID  Or  OSLKASft,**   KTC. 


<*  KxionT,  an  own  tme  li^ieT'ii  Kvre, 

That  I  {immiM  thee ; 
Ask  me  not  for  other  lure. 

It  were  pain  to  me. 
Calmly  would  I  greet  thee  here, 

Cklmly  aee  thee  gi> ; 
Bat  that  pang,  that  «iJenl  tear, 

Ah !  1  nuut  uol  Iluow  ' ' 

.Mute  he  henrd :  from  her  dear  face 

Turned  away.  hcar!-^\Tuiifr ; 
C'la'*pcil  her  in  a  la«t  embrace. 

Oil  hid  omrsrcr  sjiruii^, 
Suinnii^ncd  swiit  hi«  licge  Swise  band. 

Ilitd  hiiu  <>*er  the  wave, 
Cn**  t>n  l»rt*:iM.  and  lunce  in  Inirl. 

To  the  Siivionr'ji  grave. 

Grciii  il.f  deeds  il.ese  hert>e3  \*ToiJj:';it, 

llijrh  ihe  nioed  they  \i\.n; 
Waviuir.  where  th*-  lliirke^l  f.-u^'.I. 

ThtTo  t};i'ir  l-.ujMcr*  *hi^Me; 
At  the  T«»C£:i'nliurirer*s  naine 

Quailed  e;«ch  >I'f«'tm  ftM*. 
But  his  heart  ■wa*  still  the  same. 

Hea\->'  Mill,  his  i*i». 

Oi\i'  I,«ng^  year  he  ?trug!rle*  i»n. 

Vainly  i»trivi**  his  in«»«t, 
Soekinc  roM.  but  fiiulin<?  none  : 

SlI  he  quits  the  hi>*t. 
Sees  a  ship  tm  Jnppa's  :i^trand. 

And.  embarking,  goes 
Ili>me,  to  breathe  in  that  dear  laiKl. 

Where  her  8<.»i"i  breath  blows. 

Knocking  at  her  father**  gate 

Was  the  pilgrim  heani. 
Ah :  and  open  tlew  the  grate 

With  the  thunder-Word : 
"  She  than  seekcst  is  a  nun, 

Is  the  bride  of  Ileaveu ; 
*T  was  but  yeslcr-evenijig's  sun 

Saw  her  truth-plight  given." 


Quickly  his  ancestral  hall 

Leaves  he,  and  forerer ; 
Arms,  and  tmsty  steed,  and  all. 

Sees  again,  no,  nerer ; 
Down  from  Tbggenbarig,  oBseen. 

Wending  his  lone  fray, 
Casqoe  and  plume  and  knightly  sheen. 

Changed  to  aackcloUi  gray. 

And.  beside  a  silent  glade, 

He  hath  built  hi*  bower. 
Where,  from  oat  the  linden  shade. 

Gleams  her  couvent-iniwer. 
There,  from  blush  of  dawning  sLies, 

There,  till  tve  had  dou-n, 
(Calm  h»>;«e  i:listf;uiiig  in  his  eyes.) 

Sell  he  there  al-oic. 

Ou  the  cloistLr-wuil  abure^ 

Ilt^urs,  hto  rapt  eye  hung, 
0:i  the  wiud-tw  of  his  luve 

Ti.'.  i:*  lattice  riina, 
Till  '  e.ipud  f  Tih  her  face  sa  pa'e, 

Ti:;  s}:c  p.t'iiii'^I  and  s-niiltt!, 
Merk'y  gaziiic  down  the  v:«!t». 

Tranquil,  angcl-mi'.d. 

Then  heari-*oiace»l.  do\i-ii  iu  pl«aK;nce. 

D,>wn  in  peace,  he  lay. 
Calmly  longing  for  the  presence 

Of  lo-mi>rrow*»  ray. 
Thus.  f..r  days,  for  years,  remaining 

On  the  scene  he  hung. 
Unrepiiniig.  uncomplaining. 

Tib  the  lattice  rung, 

Till  K-amet!  forth  that  sweet,  dear  face. 

Til!  she  iviu»ed  and  smiled. 
Gazing  <»*cr  the  cloistered  space. 

Tranquil,  angel-mild. 
There,  one  mom,  iu  his  lone  nook. 

Sat  he,  mute  and  chill, 
A  pale  corse — bat  irith  raWcd  look 

Ou  the  window  atUL 


SKETCHES 

OF    THE    REVOLUTIONARY    WAR    IN    NORTH    CAROLINA 


BY  AN   M.  D. 


I  w.vs  busily  occupied  one  summer's  morning  in 
my  garden,  when  I  was  saluted  by  an  old-fashioned 
fanner,  on  his  way  to  mill.  He  rode  a  stout,  well- 
limbed,  active  young  horse,  with  the  manner  of  one 
early  accustomed  to  the  saddle,  and  managed  him,  in 
his  humors,  with  the  tact  and  address  of  a  man  fond 
of  a  pet  animal. 

The  old  man's  hat  was  low-crowned  and  slouched, 
but  looked  as  if  it  had  once  been  looped,  or  cocked 
up — a  style  which  some  may  recollect  as  iucideutal 
to  many  a  revolutionary  veteran. 

The  weather  invited  to  a  rest;  we  both  seemed 
willing  to  enjoy  shade  and  conversation ;  and  by 
observations  ciu-oually  made — in  which  probably  the 
old  man's  appearance  assisted — we  talked  of  the 
^^limes  of  the  Revolution — he  sitting  on  his  horse  (for, 
fake  many  goo<l  talkers,  he  had  no  time  to  alight  I) 
aftd  I  standing  on  the  other  side  of  my  fence,  in  the 
garden,  both  of  us  shaded  by  some  fine  oaks  which 
refreshed  the  road  by  which  he  passing. 

In  this  way  I  picked  up  the  following  narrative  of 

"  THE  SURPRISE  AT   m'iNTIRE's." 

The  inliabitants  of  a  large  plantation,  on  the  road 
leading  from  the  town  of  Charlotte  to  Beattie's  Ford, 
on  the  Catawba,  were  alarmed  one  morning  in  early 
auttnnn,  by  the  report  of  a  country  lad,  that  a  detach- 
ment of  British  light-horse  with  a  line  of  empty  bag- 
gage wagons  were  on  their  march,  to  procure  lorage 
for  the  English  troops  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Cornwallis,  who  had  his  head-quarters  in  the  county 
town  of  Mechlenburg,  North  Carolina. 

As  the  boy  passed  the  farm-house  he  gave  the  alarm 
and  galloped  on.  The  women  were  soon  seen  strag- 
gling after  him — some  loaded  with  the  rifles  and 
accoutrements  of  the  men  who  were  at  work  in  the 
fields — while  others,  assisted  by  the  negroes,  led  forth 
horses  from  the  stables,  and  hastily  saddled  them  for 
service. 

The  men  were  promptly  armed,  the  women  and 
children,  with  such  necessaries  as  could  be  snatched 
up,  were  mounted  by  twos  and  threes  upon  the  horses, 
and,  accompanied  by  the  servants,  directed  their 
course  through  the  woods  to  such  neighbors  as  were 
most  retired  from  the  main  road. 

Although  the  boy  who  gave  the  alarm  had  used 
every  exertion,  and,  mounted  upon  a  jaded  colt  just 
taken  from  the  plough,  had  da.shcd  through  the  most 
direct  by-paths,  the  men  had  scarcely  time  to  conceal 
themselves  in  a  deep  thicket  and  swamp^'hich  bor- 
dered one  extremity  of  the  plantation,  before  the 
British  videttes  were  in  sight.    They  halted  upon  the 


brow  of  a  hill,  above  the  branch  of  a  creek,  for  the 
approach  of  the  main  body,  and  then,  in  complete 
order,  advanced  to  the  plantation. 

After  reconnoitering  the  premises,  finding  no  one 
present,  but  all  appearances  of  the  hasty  flight  of 
the  inhabitants ;  the  dragoons  dismounted,  the  horses 
were  tethered,  and  a  guard  detailed.  Some  sumpter 
horses  were  harnessed  to  the  farm  wagons,  and  par- 
ties began  to  load  them  with  the  various  products  of 
the  fields ;  while  military  baggage  wagons,  under  the 
charge  of  a  rear  guard,  gradually  arrived,  and  were 
employed  in  gathering  the  new  corn,  and  carrying  oflT 
stacks  of  oats  and  of  the  freshly  pulled  corn-fodder. 

It  was  the  practice  with  our  countrjTnen — led  to 
precaution  by  their  early  contests  with  the  aborigines 
— to  form  associations  with  their  near  neighbors,  for 
mutual  support  in  case  of  danger,  and  in  their  visits 
of  friendship,  or  business,  they  al\^'ays  bore  arms. 
There  were  twelve  men  now  lying  in  close  ambush 
on  the  edge  of  the  plantation.  They  had  all  acted  on 
scouting  parties — were  expert  in  the  use  of  the  rifle — 
and  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  peculiarities  of 
the  country.  They  were  divided,  at  irregular  dis- 
tances, into  couples,  concealed  very  near  to  each 
other,  that  they  might  readily  communicate  and  have 
aid  in  their  concerted  action — for  it  had  been  agreed 
among  them  to  await  the  retreat  of  the  British,  in  the 
hope  that  they  might  recover  some  portion  of  their 
plundered  crops,  and  avenge  their  injuries  upon  the 
invaders,  wijh  the  greatest  prospect  of  success. 

It  was  with  much  restraint,  however,  that  they 
saw  the  fruits  of  their  industry  thus  suddenly  with- 
drawn, while  the  soldiers,  enjoying  the  prospect  of 
free  living,  shouted  j»)yously  amidst  their  plunder. 
Separate  parties,  regularly  detailed,  shot  down  and 
butchered  the  hogs  and  calves — hunted  and  caught 
the  poultry  of  diflerent  descriptions,  which,  upon 
a  large  plantation,  form  the  luxury  of  the  farmer, 
and  are  the  pride  and  favorites  of  the  good-wife  and 
the  little  ones. 

In  full  view  of  this  active  scene  stood  the  com- 
mander of  the  British  force — a  portly,  florid,  cheerful 
Englishman — one  hand  on  each  side  of  the  doorway 
of  the  farm-house,  where  the  officers  were  enjoying 
the  abundant  provisions  prepared  for  the  owners  of 
the  plantation  and  their  friends. 

The  soldiery,  assisted  by  dogs,  in  eager  chase  of 
the  poultry,  had  struck  down  some  bee-hives,  formed 
of  hollow  giun  logs  ranged  near  the  garden  fence. 
The  irritable  insects  dashed  after  the  men,  and,  at 
once,  the  scene  became  one  of  uproar,  confusion, 
and  lively  excitement.    The  officer  laughed  heartily 


0&AHAM8      SAOAZIirS 


mt  the  geliuc*  and  outcrieior  tbe  romed 

the  attention  of  the  gnard  was  dmwn  to  this  aingle 

point,  while^  at  a  distance,  in  the  fietdt,  the  wagooa 

irere  leen  slowly  ai^Moadiing  with  their  cianbwius 

loads. 

The  owner  of  the  plantation  had  cantioady  ap> 
proaehed,  under  cover,  within  gun-shot  of  his  house ; 
the  rest  of  the  party,  his  neigUwrs,  with  eqoal  care, 
advanced  soficientlr  near  for  the  action  of  their 
rifles.  The  distress  and  anger  of  these  men  were 
raised  to  the  hichest  pitch  b\-  the  reckless  merriment 
of  their  enemies,  and.  in  the  midtt  of  the  tmnuh,  their 
feelings  overcame  all  the  bounds  of  preooooefted 
pnidenoe. 

*' BoysT  cried  one  of  the  stnrdr  farmers,  '*  I  can't 
stand  this— I  uke  the  captain.  Ererr  one  choose 
his  man,  and  look  to  yoarselvea.'* 

These  wofds  were  scarcely  uttered  in  a  soppretaed 
tone,  hot  with  appropriate  decision  of  action,  when 
the  sight  of  his  ride  was  thrown  upon  the  full  breast 
of  the  langhing  Englishman,  who  suddenly  fell  psos- 
tiate  from  the  door-posts. 

As  the  smoke  Lrom  the  rides  rose,  after  their  sharp 
and  qjoickly  repeated  reports,  the  commander,  nine 
men  and  two  hoises  lay  dead  or  womded  upon  the 


<c 


set  on  the  hoonds 


The  trarapets  immediately  sounded  a  recall.  But 
by  the  time  the  scattered  dragoons  had  collected, 
mounted,  and  formed,  a  stracriii^  fire,  from  a 
diflerent  direciion.  into  whieh  the  concealed  scouts 
had  extended,  showed  the  unerring  aim  of  each 
Acnerican  mark^iuaii.  and  increafcd  the  ci:-nius:i»n 
oi*  ibe  »urph*c. 

Pertectly  acxjuainted  with  even-  !"»xx  of  the  cround*. 
the  Americans  coD*^taDliy  c!.a;irt\i  tbo;r  {*^ii::»n. 
ciritts:  in  tbeir  fire  a.4  ibey  '.-.^1160.  so  that  it  appoarcti 
to  the  Briush  iLfV  were  5'jrrt>unded  by  a  larp* 
lon.'r. 

Every  preparati-.m  iVr  defence,  attack,  cnJ  retreat 
wa<  made  -with  ti.e  d:*o!p!:ne  k'S  s^".ii;er*,  t«ul  the 
&'.ter:ftate  L.lly  a:; J  *\rampy  gr.-ar.J*,  an-.I  iL.oko:* 
wiii  wvxyis  ^.u  l»  ih  *..K'5i  of  the  rv^d  !t\ii..n»  ! .-  L  l-ir- 
lofie.  d:d  noi  a'l-.-w  c:r;oien!  ac!:«-n  ti-  !:.o  h.Ts*^  t-f 
the  draroons.    Some  d.<>mounled.  l •Jic:*  cu!.e\;  i-jl  to 


,  except  from  their  deadi y 

Hie  dogB,at  first, 
were  followed  by  the 
I     Hie  fioremost  hooad 
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A  large  ninnber  of  the 
!  The  leading  horaea  ia  tbe 
theycouhl  ascend  the  hilL 
■  up.    Tbe  soldieff*  in 
;  some  of  the  anrriri^ 
their  retreating  comradesw 

Tbe  cooBtry  people,  eeiiy 
of  the  foraging-  party, 
hand,  from  every  directioB 
protected  positions  along  the 
the  retreat  of  the  British  into 
swearing.  "  there  was  not  m 
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To  the  memory  of  Miajoc  Geaeml  Gwaa^ 
ILLX.  who  died  on  the  29th  c€  Mardk,  1S3E. 
«ixty-c:rh!h  year  of  his  age. 

*-  He  lived  more  than  half  a  centmy  in  i^r 
of  :L.^  pldce.  and  was  a  zealous  and  actiwdo 
V  f  Lis  oountn-'s  rights  in  the  Revoioti^Kian  Vc( 
^•ce  cf  \he  gallant  twelve  who  dared  to  i3S 
ao:.:£::y  drove  KHir  hund.-ed  Br::i>h  inxifsarSa 
iircV.  scree  niLcs  north  of  CharKHte.  ca  ik '^ 
Ootv  l.L'r,  17*0. 

•  Ot  crre  GraL^m  SLUrd  many  hicb  aad  le^ 
pul.i.c  tr\jsL*.  the  diuies  *.<  wL;cii  be  dii<ia."?K«« 
LJe  .:y.  H^  was  tbe  people'*  friecd.  U 
La::e,-er.  and  iini;onn:y  enjoye^J  ihe  muaiat 
ion^.-*:  and  m-specl  oC  hi*  fellow  ciiiacns^" 


TO    MISS    C.    T.    A. 


JUST    ENTERING    HER    THIRTEENTH    YEAR 


FT  Krr.  WAiTEa  o"»lt->\-  r.  *  5. 


Axr  !b.-V5  hart  <n:rr«-i  on  :hr  t««ik». 

Thai  n:T»-.ic  art^  wh::h  irjfrrrne* 

Au.!  iha:  irj.r:-:.!:  each  .*.cfpT;r  :?..^ufM 
Frcca  rears  less  Lfh:  aad  wtli 


G->i  K«P  Lh?^'  ia  t]ie«e  tetader  yrar*. 
PrrfcTTTe  liy  liinid  ryes  fnxn  ica?»> 

TbT  fp*  ftxnB  m  Y*«  ^^y, . 
Aai  o«ir  cpirit  rti«^  »  g,^ 

.\.  fwret  as  tl^i  which  Uglus  ihy  fiice 
A2ki  m  Utr 


THE    LITTLE    LOST    SHOE. 


OR     FIELDING     IN     SEARCH     OF     A     FOOT. 


BT  TBJlVCXA  g.  0A600D. 


aiAPTER  I. 

WriAj  a  musical  shriek  I     Henry  Fielding  was 

wanderinij:  through  a  noble  weslern  wood,  al  sunset, 

when  the  sound  startled  him  from  a  profound  reverie, 

I     and  looking  up,  he  beheld  at  a  distance  a  young  girl, 

*    motionless  with  terror,  gazing,  as  if  fascinated,  upon 

an  immense  snake,  apparently  just  coiled  for  a  spring. 

Harry  raised  his  hunting  riiie,  aimed,  fired,  and  the 

monster  lay  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  death.    But 

whither  had  the  wood-nymph  llown  ?     She  was  no- 

i     where  to  be  seen ;  and  vexed  and  disappointed  the 

)     young  man  wandered   on.     lie   had   caught   but   a 

glimpse  of  a  youthful  and  picturesque-looking  crea- 

"v   lure,  wiih  wild,  gazelle-like  eyes  and  parted  lips,  her 

eoft,  dark  hair  and  snowy  robe  lloaliug  in  the  breeze, 

a^id  her  hands  clasped  in  terror. 

He  hurried  forward,  hoping  he  might  overtake  her. 
Suddenly  he  sees  a  prize  in  the  path,  and  stoops  to 
lake  it  up.  What  can  it  be?  Is  it  a  bracelet  ?  A 
ribbon?  A  ring?  No,  gentle  giu'sser,  it  is  a  little 
black  kid  slipper,  of  the  daiuti<*>l  and  most  graceful 
proportions  imaginable.  Harry  was  sure  now  he 
should  overtake  her,  for  she  must  limp,  poor  thing  I 
with  that  little  shoeless  foot;  unless,  indeed,  &he  had 
whigs,  which  he  was  almost  afraid  she  had. 

Suddenly  he  came  upon  two  paths,  diverging  from 
tho  one  he  wius  in.  Here  was  a  diienuna — which 
should  he  take  ?  The  right  or  tiie  left  ?  There  was 
no  lime  to  lose.  He  chose  the  right,  which  proved 
the  wrong  after  all ;  for  it  led  straigiit  to  a  great  pond 
in  the  depths  of  the  wood,  and  left  our  imlucky  friend 
but  one  of  two  alternatives,  to  drown  his  disiippoint- 
l^nt  in  the  tempting  water,  or  to  retrace  his  steps 
and  trv  the  other.  With  an  cnlitrhlened  wisdom,  and 
a  profound  moral  courage,  which  did  him  honor,  our 
hero  chose  the  latter,  and  that  led  to  his  own  home  in 
ijie  village,  where  he  ought  to  have  been  at  least  three 
<j»iarlers  of  an  hour  Inilore,  and  not  have  ki'pl  every 
body  waiting  for  dinner.  Fpon  the  whole,  th«>iigh, 
it  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  staid  away  alto- 
gether; for  he  poured  the  water  into  his  aunt's  plate, 
instead  of  her  tumbler,  and  put  mustard  into  her  tum- 
bler, instead  of  her  plate,  and  when  she  asked  to  look 
at  the  newspaper,  took  out  of  Iiis  pocket  tin?  poor 
little  shoe,  and  placed  it  gravely  in  her  outstretched 
hand. 

"Harry  Fielding,  what  upon  airth  ails  you,  and 
what  in  the  world  is  this  ?"  exclaimed  the  astontshed 
old  lady,  peering  into  his  face  with  her  little  gray 
eyes,  from  which  she  had  removed  the  spectacles  to 
wipe  them. 


Harry  replied  by  seizing  the  shoe  and  rushing  out 
of  the  house.  On  he  went,  up  one  street  and  di»wn 
another,  looking  in  vain  for  the  lairy  foot  of  the  forest 
Cinderella. 

As  he  approached  tho  inn  of  the  village,  he  saw 
entering  the  stage-coach,  which  was  just  ready  to 
start,  a  lady  thickly  veiled,  in  a  very  elegant  travel ing- 
dre.-is.  Harry  ran  forward  with  a  sudden  misgiving. 
One  little  foot,  in  its  neat  black  g-aiter-bool,  was 
already  on  the  step — she  sprang  lightly  in — the  door 
closed — the  driver  cra<'l;rd  his  whij),  and  ere  our 
hero  reached  the  spot,  the  coach  was  iuilf-way  down 
the  street. 

It  was  she  !  he  was  sure  of  it.  She  had  gone,  per- 
haps forever!  and  Henry  Fielding  sauntered  listlessly 
on,  humming  "  What 's  this  dull  town  to  me  T'  and 
looking  as  if  he  had  not  a  iViend  in  the  world. 


CHAPTER  n. 

"  Are  vou  looking  for  anv  1111112-.  mv  dear  fellow  ?" 
said  Charles  S.'aton,  meeting  a  fi-ien«l  in  Che.-tnut 
street,  about  a  month  after  the  oceurreuce  o(  the  in- 
cident mentioned  in  the  last  chapter. 

"  What  large  feet  \\u\  Thiladi-Iphians  have  I"  was 
th».'  rather  irrelevant  reply. 

''  Lar:re  I  au  coiitniirc — thev  are  famous  for  their 
small  ones." 

*'  Well,  hero  is  my  mcxlel,"  said  the  other,  sighing 
deeply,  and  taking  from  his  pocket  a  liny  kid  shoe. 

"That  is,  indeed,  '  a  trille  light  as  air!'  exclaimed 
Seaton.  ''Inlrodiiee  me  to  the  sylph  who  owns  it — 
and  I  will  take  you  to  see  la  belle  Julie  this  very 
evening.'' 

'•liaijg  la  bello  .Tulie  !  Haven't  I  been  wasting  a 
whole  month  in  .search  of  the  loot  to  which  this  little 
;  slipper  belonged?"'  And  Fielding  proceeded  tn  re- 
late the  history  of  liisadvenluie  wilhtlie  w<H)d-nymph. 

"  And  you  acknowledge  you  havtr  wa>led  a  month 
in  this  ridiculous  s*!arch  ?  Take  luy  advice,  Harry, 
resume  ytnir  law  stu<lies  at  oiu^e,  and  forget  your 
wood-nymph  as  fast  its  pt«»sib!e.  What  would  your 
father  say  if  he  knew  of  this  ronumtic  folly  ?' 

Harry  colored  a  little  at  this  frank  reproof  from 
his  opi'U-hcarted  friend  ;  but  alter  a  moment's  pau.se, 
he  replied  sadly — "  Vou  are  quite  right,  Charles;  but 
if  you  knew  what  a  beautiful  dream  I  resign,  in 
adopting  your  advice,  you  would  not  wonder  at  my 
reluctance." 

He  did  resume  his  studies  ;  but  he  could  not  quite 
forego  the  ioue  uiid  lovely  ho|)e  which  gleamed  like 
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a  morning-fttar  id  the  heaven  of  hi»  future.,  and  now  I 
and  then  a  vision  of  an  exquisite  litile  foot,  pure  and 
white  an  alaUister,  would  glance  across  the  dull,  dn*  ; 
page  of  Coke  upon  Littleton,  or  put  even  Blackstone 
to  the  blush. 


aiAPTER  m. 

"  Mamma !  darling  mamma !  you  are  suffering  for 
a  thousand  thing-* — do  let  me  go." 

"  Ye«,  my  sweet  child,  you  must  indeed  go  now. 
I  fear  I  have  already  delaye<l  it  too  long.    Btit  you  " 
will  have  a  qimrtcrV  ''{ilary  iii  u'lviince.  an*!  that  will 
more  than  «li-fharir»?  tlio  f«.*\v  «Jcl»?>  we  have  incurred.  ' 
Go  now.  d<.»ar.  while  I  dar<'  let  y<«i  go.'*  \ 

Julia  ?*t.  Geonr«i  rfpri**><r(lhiT<*arting  tears,  tied  on  ' 
her  litile  crap«'  honnct.  '-lie  wa<i  in  Humming  fi^r  her 
father.)  ki>*e«J  ih**  pa'«*  t-h'/ek  of  the  invalid,  and  set 
forth  on  her  ♦•rrand  with  a  ln-atin?  heart.  She  had 
been  ofP.Ted  the  s'^uiViMn  uf  gov^rni^ss  in  the  family 
of  Mrs.  B«,*anmont.  a  haiiker's  widow,  and  she  was 
now  goin?  to  accept  it.  ! 

Mis,  Beaiiin«»nt  rcc-eiv«-d  her  with  a  cold  hauteur. 
calculated  to  rhill  her  into  luniiility.  II».'r  eldest 
daughter,  a  delirafe.  ari-torratic-lonkinsr  iKMiii'y. 
langujfl'y  raised  her  'j\i<> — >iirveyed  her  for  a  nu> 
m«"nt — then  lot  it  <lri"»p.  atid  re<':ined  her  bo(»k.  But 
b^»lh  tV'lt.  in  an  in-^tan*.  the  >i!peri<^»rily.  tl:e  innate 
nobility  ni  :hir  pLT^^on  n;n)n  wIm  iii  tlwy  atrected  to 
look  flown  I 

l»r«<^«-.l  i;i  (I'^rp  in'i'i:ir.i:i:.  JMi'l  \v:'h  i!'  '  nii>>t  la-^?*'- 
ful  ;i';'l  -T.  rr:':\  ^•t:;j•.:(•l•\  ,  i.'T  <!-«i!v  \lA.r  ]Mr'».fl 
plaiii'y  <Kj  jirr  hn-w.  [..-r  Ic-rstj;:--.  r:  r-.-  r;nl;;iiil  wi'!i 
spiii!.  fi.c'ir.j-  anfl  !i:*«'''t.'('t.  .bi'ia  S*.  (Ii-  ».iro  wakfd 
ca'iii'y  iij»  tlio  rnoiM.  l>"n«1;i!i.^  1  «.t  !:'•;  1  wi:li  p"r*'«'«' 
s<*!f-p""**L*.— »i"M.  ill  i« 'turn  for  tli"  hanL-htv  LTfcli'':!  «'! 
yiv".  In-niiMiotit,  \\iii!«'  ?;;t'  >'i_;i'«*^t  pi>  «-i  j»:."!.'.i'  rinvv 
of  hi*r  i«ivc'y  lip  lff»r:"y«'(l  Iht  c  fi".;;  M^n — ^oftin* 
manner  in  v-iiifu^'K- waTvi^rivivl.  Tl.  •  ';.<lv  p'  inicii 
to  a  chair — l!ic  visiter  M'atoJ  lic! >•.•.("  wi'li  i>r"'Vi'k!i!i: 
conipij>nrc.  I 

'•  V<»ii  have  I'f.me.  1  pre-'irne.  .\Ti«-<  r^f.  Cf.fvjr.  t«»  ! 
say  ynii  accrpt  tln»  >itua:j*>ii  I  pi-<»p« >>>(.•«  1  to  v>'ii.  "  ' 

*•  I   have,  ni'j'lam."  wa-*   llie  fp'y.  m  a  iuw.  calni.  ' 
but  nio^t   nni*ir,«!Iy  iii'nliiiatr*!   vo!'e.  •   r.n<.l  1  >h<»ii!d 
like  to  o'ller  iip«ui  my  (lutic"<  at   nwr.  if  aL'reeal);«'  to 
yon."  I 

Mr-s.  rx'a'MHoMt  he<itati'(l — ]\I;«<s  r^t.  (Joorcre  was 
evid<'n!ly  r.ot  a  person  to  N-  pjit  d^wn — and  Iu.t  " 
serine  dicrniiy.  the  r«>Mlt  tif  a  M'if  re>pee!,  which  that  ! 
Uifly  »*Mu!(l  in\!|ii'r  iiiiderstaiul  nor  appreciate.  niii.'ht  \ 
]X)*-ib!y  prove  Iroiilt'e^ome — but  then,  on  the  other  I 
hand,  the  r\Mnip!e  of  her  evident  hlir!i-l)r«M*ding  j 
w<*'.i'd  l>e  inva'iiulilo  in  romiins:  the  manners  of  her  | 
hi'h«'rt(»  iiMtauial.'Ie    liiile  Anirela.   while    her   attain-  | 

I 

Tn«*ntH  \v<'re  >uch  as  were  rarely  to  Ik.'  met  with,  even 
in  a  gjivi'rne'*'*. 

'•  I  will  let  y«»n  know  in  the  course  of  a  week," 
she  said  at  last.'' 

''I  am  sorry,  madam,  to  disoblige  you.''  replied 
Julia.  a<  quietly  as  Ijcfore;  '-but  I  cannot  ^\'ail  a 
week  for  your  decision.  It  is  neceai.-ary  that  I  should 
secure  a  situation  of  some  kind  immediately." 


**  Oh,  very  well :  if  you  are  in  such  basie,  pertai 
you  had  better  book  elsewhere." 

*'  Good  morning,  madam  !'-  said  Julia,  nsio;  i 
ooce. 

'*  Stay!-'  said  the  lady  hastily,  *•  Tpon  the  n^^^i'. 
think  you  will  do.  You  may  oooie  to-morrov  i  n 
like." 

Miss  Si.  Georpe  calmly  howed  her  assent  aKn 
about  to  take  leave,  when  a  wild,  gracet'oi.  — • 
creature  burst  into  the  room,  exclaiming—"]  :- 
seethe  governess!'*  Her  while,  embroidercd :■:'( 
was  lorn  and  soiled,  a  profusion  of  soil,  cli^lft:: 
and«er-colored  hair,  in  the  utmost  disorder.  c'aF-.r; 
rmmd  a  pale,  but  singularly  lovely  oounteaancf  1z 
large,  dark.  Oriental  eyes  were  in<>tan:ly  ««t  d.r 
on  meeting  tht.»se  of  the  stranger,  their  Ion::  '!?!-Si: 
lashes  resting  with  a  sliirht  curve  on  tbe  o';.t> 
cheek  beneath ;  the  full,  yet  delicate  l:j>*\i-ere'.;L' 
richest  red  imaginable,  and  her  attitude  cf  ic-% 
•icious,  childish  grace  -was  cliamiinr.  a*  «>he<':'i!" 
n  moment,  silently  twisting  in  her  pretty  nDr?>J 
riblxms  of  a  dpsy  hat.  The  next  instant,  t.^ci"? 
she  hviked  up  again  into  the  ej-es  which  iadiip 
her  at  fir*t,  for  Julia  had  lincrered  in  the  n>xi:; 
sorbed  in  surprise  and  admiration,  and  5fen.it" 
gii'duT  courairc  from  their  expression  of  faiis«S? 
tere^t.  the  child  went  timidly  up  to  her.  anJc'jel| 
into  her  arms,  whimpered  half  aloud — 

•  Will  you  N.ve  me  very  much,  and  praiKEt 
ih'.'  time;  and  never,  never  punish  me  ?" 

■I   cannot  proiiii-e    tj/i    yi.*u    a^k.    d.irl:n-'->p^ 
]\Ii"-»  r^!.  '  M'orire — 

■•  .'-riL'-.a.  1  am  asl.aiufd  ft'  vn«i  \"  t'xoln.::  V 
l^\M.Jl!l•!l' ;  "vuu  a-'e  a'ways  imikinir  ^cr-.--  '■ 
i-t  yur  looia  and  havo  y«.iir  liair  bni>b'.'l- -l:: '■ 
d'c--  chiui-Ttl.  :i!uu»'d:.it('ly.*' 

.\i:'j:-a  poii;«fl  ai.d  riwuir   to  the   neck  ori-'^ 
I'.ii-iid;  liiit  .fulia  ki^-**  d  tin;  p.>nt   awav,  ftrJ  .  -  - 
I'cr  ireutly  di.wn,  n-jK-atcd   le-r   cvi*  d-im  .'n.:.r  ■ 
»ita!«vy  lady  of  ihe  niausi<.»n  and  iicr  i:iOi.>lciii  •ii-^-' 
a»id  dcpailed. 


CILM'TKll   IV. 

"  <  'h.  mamma  1  >'i.e  i>  Wautifnl,  ;jiid  so  uifo.1" -' 
—  i  -l-.A.i  be  vci y  ii-l'py.  I  kiii»\\-.** 

••  1- >!ie.  d«;M- .'  Then  1  iu»i>.l  cfutess  I  .11:1  P 
ah'y  >iipriM'd.  I  have  iil\\a\>  u:ifle.-*t'".d  :"-'»' 
\Na>  very  co:d-]i:  aiN-fl.  and  any  lhiu:i  but  Uu'i-- 

••WlJ.i:  Angela?'' 

••  Who  is  An-«'''^  ?  1  WHS  sp;:iik:iej^  of  .M.-^.  >: 
niont.*' 

.lulia  laudied  and  shriiir^itl  her    proJiv  s:.'-'-*-* 
she  had  forgoticn  all  the  tiup!oa<aut  ».:eoi3rrv'r.'.t> 
the  morniuir,  in  the  deli^-bt    with   vvhicii  -Lc ::  c. 
of  the  lovely  and  lovinjj   liUiC   girl  who  \vi?  :• 
conlided  lo  her  care. 


CHAPTER  V. 

♦If  you  can  manage   t/iot    child,"  mutlei^  ' 
nurse,  as  bhe  consigned   Miss  Angela  to  her  ** 
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governess  the  next  morning,  "  you  will  do  more  than 
any  one  else  ever  did — that's  all  Pve  got  to  say." 

"  I  will  tell  you  a  secret,  if  you  will  promise  never 
to  tell,"  whispered  the  child  to  Julia,  as  the  door 
closed  upon  the  nurse. 

"But  I  cannot  promise  never  to  tell,  dear,  for  that 
would  be  wrong." 

"  Well,  then,  you  may  tell,  if  you  like;  but  I  know 
you  wont.  You  see,  the  reason  they  can't  manage  me  is 
because  I  try  to  be  naughty  before  mamma  and  nurse  I " 

'*  Oh,  Angela !  I  am  sorry  for  that.  Why  do  you 
do  so?" 

"  Because  they  make  such  a  fuss  about  every  little 
thing.  I  like  to  hear  them  scold — it 's  so  funny.  Be- 
sides, they  never  let  me  have  any  peace  except  when 
they  shut  me  up,  and  then  I  have  real  good  times,  all 
by  myself,  in  the  little  bed-room  next  to  the  nursery. 
They  shut  me  up  once  in  a  dark  closet,  but  I  did  n't 
like  that,  because  I  couldn't  do  any  thing  there;  so  I 
screamed  just  as  loud  as  I  could,  and  they  thought  I 
was  frightened,  but  I  ^-as  n't  a  bit ;  and  now  they 
always  put  me  in  the  little  room,  and  I  pull  the  clothes 
off  the  bed  and  make  it  all  up  again  nicely,  and  then 
I  take  off  my  apron  and  dust  the  chairs  with  it ;  and 
sometimes  I  climb  up  on  the  bureau,  and  play  '  fish' 
with  a  bent  pin  and  a  piece  of  thread.  Oh !  it 's  real 
fun  to  be  punished !  I  wish  mamma  would  punish 
you  and  me  together  sometimes,  and  we'd  have 
grand  times  playing  fish!  But  I  suppose  grown  up 
people  never  need  punishing.  They  are  always  good 
— aint  they?  Mamma  never  seems  to  think  she 
ought  to  be  shut  up.     Did  you  ever  play  fish?" 

**  Yes,  dear,  when  I  was  a  little  girl.  But  can't  you 
have  good  times,  without  being  naughty  first,  Angela?" 

*'  No,  indeed!  They  wont  let  me  do  any  thing  I 
want  to.  They  say  I  nmst  u't  climb,  for  fear  I  shall 
tear  my  clothes ;  and  I  must  n't  run,  for  fear  I  should 
get  heated ;  and  I  must  n't  read  much,  for  fear  I 
should  make  my  head  ache ;  and  I  must  n't  sew,  for 
fear  I  shall  stoop.  They  do  n't  want  me  to  do  any 
thing  out  of  school  hours,  but  just  sit  up  stiff,  '  like  a 
lady.'  Why  should  I  be  like  a  lady,  when  I  aint  a 
lady?  I'd  rather  be  a  child,  and  be  like  a  child — 
had  n't  you?  I  do  n't  think  ladies  are  half  as  happy 
as  children — do  you  ?  Oh,  dear  !  if  I  only  had  some- 
thing to  do^  all  the  time,  I  do  n't  believe  I  should  ever 
be  naughty,  or  unhappy  either — ttiat  '5  all  I  want, 
something  to  do  I  Do  all  little  girls  have  a  mamma 
at  home,  that  keeps  plaguing  them  and  fussing  over 
them  ?" 

Alternately  surprised,  amused,  and  grieved  as  the 
little  indefatigable  chatterbox  thus  ran  on,  Miss  St. 
George  saw  the  difficulty  of  the  task  before  her.  She 
saw  the  weeds  and  fiowers  struggling  together  in 
that  rich  but  neglected  garden,  her  pupil's  heart ;  and 
she  felt  how  ditficult  it  would  be  to  destroy  the  one, 
without  injuring  the  other.  But  she  resolved  to  bend 
her  whole  energies  to  the  work,  and  she  was  sure  to 
succeed  in  time. 

In  the  course  of  two  or  three  months,  the  little  An- 
gela visibly  unproved.    Her  hair  and  dress  were  not 
often  out  of  order ;  she  was  seldom  disobedient,  or 
disrespectful,  to>  her  mother  or  her  nurse ;  and,  if  she 
25 


were  ever  so,  a  word,  a  look  from  Julia  had  the  de- 
sired effect.  Passionately  ^ond  of  books  and  of  h^ 
teacher,  there  was  no  fea'^  ihat  her  intellect  would  be 
neglected.  The  great  difficulty  seemed  to  be  to  keep 
her  ever-restless  imagination  in  check ;  without  any 
companions  of  her  own  age,  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
surrounding  herself  at  her  studies  and  her  play  with 
the  creations  of  her  fancy,  to  whom  she  gave  the 
most  romantic  or  high-sounding  names  she  could 
make  up  at  the  moment.  These  little  visionary 
friends  she  would  address  in  terms  of  endearment, 
reproach,  or  expostulation,  reply  for  them,  and  carry 
on  the  conversation  until  she  forgot  that  they  were 
unreal.  • 

One  morning  she  was  sitting  in  the  school-room, 
surrounded  by  empty  chairs,  in  each  of  which  she 
had  placed  a  little  invisible  schoolmate,  and  was  ask- 
ing them,  in  turn,  to  spell  all  the  hard  words  she 
could  call  to  mind,  when  her  sister  entered  to  speak 
to  the  governess,  and,  ignorant  of  the  mischief  she 
was  doing,  seated  herself  in  one  of  the  "tabooed" 
chairs.  The  little  girl,  excited  by  her  interesting 
play,  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears,  exclaiming,  "  Get 
up,  quick !  quick !  You  will  kill  that  darling  Ca- 
riella!"  and,  flying  to  her  astonished  sister,  en- 
deavored to  pull  her  from  the  chair.* 

Julia  now  saw,  for  the  first  time,  the  evil  tenden- 
cies  of  this  habit,  and,  fearful  almost  for  the  reason 
of  her  charge,  begged  Mrs.  Beaumont  to  allow  the 
child  real  flesh  and  blood  playmates. 

aiAPTER  VI. 

But  what  have  we  done  with  our  hero  ?  Has  he 
found  the  little  lost  foot  yet  ?  No !  he  has  almost 
given  it  up;  but  he  has  become  an  attache  to  a 
foreign  embassy,  and  is  quite  a  pet  among  the  higher 
circles  in  Europe,  where  a  true,  frank,  honorable  and 
intelligent  American  is  always  received  with  favor. 

Mrs.  Beaumont,  her  daughter,  Victoria,  and  her 
niece,  Miss  Adelaide  Sinclair,  were  in  "perfect 
ecstasies,"  for  George,  the  only  son,  who  had  just 
returned  to  England,  from  a  continental  loiur,  was 
expected  home,  to  pass  the  Christmas  holidays  at 
their  country  seat,  and  was  to  bring  with  him  the 
wealthy,  talented,  and  dij^tinguished  Henry  Fielding, 
and  his  pleasant  friend,  Mr.  Seaton. 

Julia  St.  Geoi^e  had  gradually  become  a  favorite 
in  the  family.  Once  secure  of  a  position  among 
them  worthy  of  her  talents  and  refinement,  she  was 
quite  willing  and  ready  to  unbend,  and  to  make  her- 
self agreeable  and  obliging  to  all.  The  young  ladies 
soon  discovered  that  nothing  could  be  done  without 
the  assistance,  the  advice,  the  sympathy  of  little  An- 
gela's tasteful  and  kind-hearted  governess,  and  even 
the  cold  and  stately  mother  felt  her  heart  soften  to- 
ward one  who  had  devoted  herself  so  tenderly  and 
so  successfully  to  the  improvement  of  her  child. 

On  the  day  of  their  arrival,  the  young  men  did  not 
linger  long  over  theif  wine  after  dinner ;  for  George 
was  anxious  to  renew  an  old  flirtation  with  his 
spirited  cousin ;  Seaton  had  heard  much  of  Victoria, 

*  A  fact. 
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and  Fielding  always  enjoyed  Ihe  society  of  an  in- 
telligent and  interesting  woman  more  than  any  thing 
else. 

Adelaide  Sinclair  was  a  brilliant,  playful,  pretty 
and  saucy  coquette.  Her  cousin,  Victoria,  a  dainty 
and  delicate  creature,  indolent,  graceful,  and  gentle, 
partaking  somewhat  of  the  cold  and  cahu  pride 
which  was  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  her  mo- 
ther. When  the  gentlemen  entered  the  drawing- 
room,  Adelaide  was  arranging  a  ringlet  ul  the  glass, 
Victoria,  half  reclining  on  a  sofa,  embroidering  a 
velvet  slipper,  and,  in  a  distant  corner,  looking  over 
a  book  of  prints,  the  governess  and  her  young  charge, 
who  had  b<*en  allowed  to  sit  up  in  liniior  of  her 
brother's  arrival.  Mrs.  Beaumont  had  retired,  fatigued 
with  the  unusual  excitement. 

Fielding  seated  himself  near  Victoria,  and  admired 
her  work.  "  It  is  for  a  friend,''  said  she ;  "  isn't  it  a 
tiny  shoe?' 

*'  I  think  I  can  show  you  a  smaller  one,"'  said 
Fielding,  and,  impelled  by  a  sudden  impulse,  he  drew 
from  his  bosom  the  little  kid  slipper  of  his  wood- 
nymph. 

Adelaide  caught  it  playfully  from  his  hand.  "  A 
prize — a  prize  I"  she  exclaimed,  trying  to  hold  it  up 
out  of  his  reach.  "  As  I  live,  here  are  verses,  on  the 
sole  of  it !  Listen,  good  people,"  and  she  began— 
**  Little  treasure,  light  and — " 

**  Nay !"  remonstrated  Fielding,  in  the  same  gay 
tone,  *'  no  one  shall  read  the  verses  who  cannot  wear 
the  shoe." 

Adelaide's  satin  slipper  was  off  in  a  moment,  but 
the  shoe  was  too  small ;  she  tried  in  vain  to  squeeze 
her  pretty  foot  into  it. 

"  Come,  Vic,"  said  her  brother,  "  let  tne  try  it  on 
you — if  it  do  n't  fit  somebody,  we  sha  n't  have  the 
verses." 

Victoria  languidly  put  out  her  foot,  but  in  vain,  it 
would  not  fit. 

"  I  know  somebody  it  will  just  suit,"  exclaimed 
little  Angela,  in  an  eager  tone.  "Miss  St.  George 
has  the  cunningest  foot  in  the  world,  only  she  never 
shows  it."  Fielding  drew  the  beautiful,  earnest  child 
toward  him,  and  Adelaide,  flying  to  the  governess, 
dragged  her  forward,  laughing  and  blushing,  into  the 
circle. 

"  La  belle  Julie !  by  all  that 's  wonderful,"  ex- 
claimed Seaton,  in  a  low  tone,  as  they  approached. 

"  Hang  la  belle  Julie !"  murmured  a  sweet  and 
playful  voice,  and  the  next  moment  the  young  gover- 
ness was  cordially  shaking  hands  with  her  well-re- 
membered friend,  Mr.  Seaton,  who  could  scarcely 
believe  his  eyes  or  his  ears. 

"  Introduce  me,"  whispered  Fielding. 

"  Miss  St.  George — Mr.  Fielding.  Years  ago,  in 
America,  my  friend  was  promised  this  introduc- 
tion." 

"  Yes,  and  I  happened  to  hear  his  polite  reply  to 
your  proposition,"  said  the  lady,  laughing. 

"What  was  it?"  • 

"  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  it  was,  *  Hang  la 
belle  Julie !'  I  walked  into  a  shop  to  avoid  hearing 
tlie  rest  of  his  courteous  adjuration.    What  had  I 


done  to  deserve  hanging,  Mr.  Fielding?"  she  asked, 
turning  gaily  toward  him,  with  her  lovely  smile. 

"  Oh  I  stop  !  no  matter  what  you  had  done.  Do  n't 
you  see  that  the  poor  man  is  out  of  his  wits  wrth 
consternation  ?  Try  the  shoe  at  once  I — there 's  a 
dear ! — and  let  us  hear  the  verses.  They  ought  to 
Ijegin — *  Sole  of  my  soul,'  but  men  so  seldom  pay  a 
graceful  complunent." 

Fielding  was  perfectly  enchanted  with  "  la  beCe 
.Tulie."  He  gave  but  one  sigh  to  his  woi^-n^mph. 
and,  almost  sure  that  his  verses  were  safe,  for  many 
a  belle  liad  tried  the  shoe  in  vain,  he  said,  "  YeJ, 
Mi.<*s  St.  George,  prove  that  you  generously  fonjive 
my  thoughtless  folly,  by  putting  on  the  slipper." 

As  Julia  took  the  shoe  from  his  hand,  she  started, 
colored  deeply,  and  gazed  Irom  it  to  him  with  a  be- 
wildered look,  which  was  infinitely  ainiising  to  all 
but  our  awakening  hero. 

"  Tliat  look  I  lie  felt  a  strange  thrill  as  he  met  it  I 
Could  it  be  ?  "  Prav  try  the  shoe  at  once,"  he  ex- 
claimed  in  an  agitated  voice. 

Miss  St.  George  had  recovered  her  self-possessioo. 
Seating  herself,  she  drew  the  shoe  with  graceful  ease 
upon  her  perfect  little  foot,  and  looked  up  into  Field- 
ing's eyes;  such  a  look!  so  eloquent,  so  full  of  won- 
der, joy  and  gratitude,  that  his  wild  hope  changed  at 
once  into  conviction.  He  had  found  her  at  last  I 
His  wood-nymph!  his  Cinderella!  his  morning  star. 

Adelaide  clapped  her  hands  in  ecstasy.  "Tm 
verses — the  verses!  read  the  verses,  Mi.ss  St.  George. 
It  fits  exactly !  I  should  think  it  wtis  made  for  you! 
The  verses ! — we  un/i  have  the  verses  !" 

And  poor  Julia  was  obliged  to  read,  in  her  low, 
soul-tuned  voice,  the  lines  on  the  sole  of  the  shc-e. 

Litile  treasure  I  lighi  and  airy, 
Didsi  thou  clasp  the  dainty  foot 

Of  a  \%Tiiidering  wotxlisind  fairy, 
Flying  from  a  sylph's  salute? 

Or  did  some  young  mortal  lace  thee, 

Tripping  with  elastic  tread. 
All  loo  sol'liy  10  deface  thee, 

Where  her  sweet,  wild  fancy  led  ? 

Tell  me  what  her  woman-pa ssi on  ? 

Was  'I  to  bead  thy  graceful  sole, 
In  the  gny  saloons  of  fashion, 

Wliile  along  the  dance  she  stole. 

Or,  through  upland  glen  and  valley. 
Hast  thou  pressed  the  happy  flower?  ? 

Ttll  me,  did  she  love  to  dally. 
Mid  the  fragrant  woodland  Uiwers  ? 

Did  the  prairie  blooms  caress  thee. 
Breathing  balra  around  thy  tread  ? 

So  the  fuart  where  now  I  press  Ihee, 
All  its  wealth  for  her  shall  shed. 

"  I  should  judge  from  all  I  see  and  hear,"  said  Sea- 
ton,  in  a  sly,  demure  tone,  "  that  Miss  St.  George 
could  show,  if  she  chose,  the  mate  to  this  wonderful 
shoe." 

"Oh,  what  is  it?"  exclaimed  the  lively  Adelaide. 
"  There  is  some  romance  attached  to  it,  I  know. 
Tell  us  all  about  it,  Mr.  Seaton — there's  a  nice 
man." 
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Gave  thee  attendant  on  Jove's  tfcornful  bride, 
Till  now,  when  borne  before  the  adoring  crowd, 
O'er  Rome's  tiara  waves  thy  plumnge  proud  I 

In  stately  gardens  of  barbaric  kings. 


Thou  hast  been  worshiped  and  adored,  yet  none 
nave  ever  loved  thee  I    Let  us  lenni  from  thi.'» 

That  haughty  beauty  never  yet  hath  won 
The  esteem  of  virtuous  souls— the  true  hearths  bliss ! 
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The  story  was  told,  the  mate  was  brought  down,  ;  to  leave  her  pet  Angela,  and  reward  with  her  hand, 
and  slyly  exchanged  in  the  course  of  the  evening  |  and  "  her  heart  in  it,"  the  untiring  devotion  of  her 
with  Figlding  for  that  he  had  cherished  so  long,  and  !  lover. 
Julia  was  persuaded,  ere  many  months  had  elapsed, 


GETHSEMANE. 


BT  tOVn  L.  KOFLK  AND  JOTIN  3.  KIDNEY. 


I. 

The  SA\aoH  bowed.    "  O  God,  if  it  may  be, 
This  cup,  I  pray  Toke,  \v.i  ii  pnM  from  me  !*' 
The  low  deep  tones  were  tones  of  agony. 

II. 

The  Perfect  05E,  undaunted  at  the  power 

Of  tlie  strong  tempter  in  his  darkest  hour. 

Fell  ^^nth  amazement  when  this  cloud  did  lower. 

III. 

Dark  Galilee,  while  manly  hearts  misgave. 
He  calmly  slumbered  on  thy  frantic  wave : 
Now,  while  they  sleep,  He  cries,  •'  O  Fatuek,  save  I 

IV. 

And  can  it  be,  thongh  winds  of  anguish  sweep 
His  soul,  that  He  is  faithless  on  the  deep? 
''-^  From  mortal  weakness  did  the  Sikless  weep. 

V. 

.-  Gbeat  God,  where  was  IIk,  when  the  bloody  dew 
)  Burned  on  the  brow  of  Hisc  who  die<l  for  you — 
*  Tlie  lowly  man — the  Gksat  Kedekaieb  too  ? 

The  WosD  who  spake,  and  heaven  and  earth  and  sea 
';    Became  this  bright,  sublime  reality, — 
Jeuovaji — Son  Eternal — this  was  Hk. 

\  VII 

\o  joy  to  mortals,  that  He  cried  and  prayed, 
tVhile  on  IIiM  thus  the  vast  ailliction  weighed! 
lly  that  we  feci  lie  \vas  our  brother  mode. 

/  VIII. 

'    Paternal  wrath  through  every  burning  vein 
Did  stream,  prophetic  of  the  final  pain  : 
What  wonder  then  the  crimstm  drops  did  rain  ! 

IX. 
Incarnate  I»rd,  the  cry,  the  bl'Kxl,  the  throe. 


Speak  the  dread  might  of  sin  and  death  below : 
To  help  IIiM  do\Ani  there  must  an  angel  go. 

X. 

Brief  was  the  sorrow  then  that  bowed  Him  there : 
His  last  sweet  words,  the  thrice  repeated  prayer. 
Breathed  out  his  meekness  to  the  list'niug  air ; — 

XI. 


(( 


But  yet,  O  Father,  not  my  will  but  thine  :" 
Of  His  release  the  Father  gave  no  sign : 
Ills  doom,  He  sees,  though  fearfuLis  divine. 

XII. 

Then  forth  He  stood,  in  calm,  majestic  might. 
The  darkness  forcing  from  Ilts  purer  sight. 
As  the  bright  cost  roils  back  the  robe  of  night. 

XIH. 

GsTHsEMANE,  now  thou  Oft  lo«t  and  lone, 
And  Calvary's  height  awaits  the  Holt  One  : 
The  day  is  dawning  of  redemption  done. 

XIV. 

Child  of  the  cross,  the  Glorious  CBrciFiED 
Now  bids  thee  weeping  to  His  wounded  side. 
To  drink  the  life  of  Hix  revivified. 

XV. 

Wander  the  viewless  zephyrs  where  they  list, 
I/iud  sounding  now,  and  now  their  voices  whial ; 
Tell  me  their  dwelling  in  the  mountain  mist ! 

XVI. 

Such  was  the  mystery  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
When,  moving  o'er  baptismal  waters,  tost, 
He  found  and  sealed  thee  for  the  saintly  host. 

XVU. 

But  lest  thou  grieve  the  Bacred  Sprite  a^^Tiy, 
j\nr  meet  thy  SA\aoR  in  the  judgment  day, 
Think  of  Gethsemaxb,  and  wntch  and  pray. 


THE    PEACOCK. 


BT  MBS.  B.  F.  THOMAS. 


Bird  of  the  glorious  plumage,  in  all  time 
Thou  hn.st  been  emblem  of  most  royal  pride, 

Since  when  blind  Homer,  in  the  .^genn  clime. 
Gave  thee  attendant  on  Jove's  scornful  bride. 

Till  now,  when  bf>rne  l>cforc  the  adoring  crowd, 

O'er  Rome's  linrn  waves  thy  plumage  proud  I 
In  stately  gardens  of  barbaric  kings, 


In  rich  emblazonry  on  noble  walls. 
In  temples  where  the  censor  proudly  flingi 

Its  nmntling  incense  through  the  gilded  halls. 
Thou  hast  been  worshiped  and  adored,  yet  none 

Have  ever  loved  thee  !    I^t  us  lenni  from  this 
That  haughty  beauty  never  yet  hath  mtoii 

The  esteem  of  virtuous  souls— the  true  heart's  bliss ! 


THE    MAID    OF    THE    MORNING. 


XT  T.  >.  WU.^. 


I  HATS  loved  a  gentle  maiden 

hong  and  well ; 
Of  her  many  radiant  beauties 

Who  may  tell? 

Freely  to  the  winds  she  gireth 

Golden  hair  j 
One  rare,  burning  jewel  gilds  her 

Forehead  fair. 

And  her  silky  robes  of  azure 

Glisten  bright — 
Sometimes  on  her  breast  a  crescent 

Shiueth  white. 

Early  at  my  open  easement 

^e  is  beaming, 
Jealous  lest  that  of  some  other 

I  am  dreaming. 

Smiling  unto  me  she  oometh, 

Stealing  slow ; 
On  my  cheek  and  brow  I  feel  her 

Tresses  glow. 

Deep  into  my  eye  she  peereth 

Tb  the  brain, 
And  of  pleasant  golden  visions 

Wukes  a  train. 

When  to  mine  the  maiden  closely 

Rests  her  cheek, 
Thus  in  whii^pcring  words  I  hear  her 

Chiding  speak — 


"  Wherefore,  oh  thou  dreamy  poet, 
Sleep'st  thou  still  ? 
Thou  may*st  hear  the  big  wheel  turning 
At  the  mill — 

"  Hear  the  pretty  milk-maid  singring 
With  her  pail ; 
And  from  yonder  barn  the  thunder 
Of  the  flail. 

*<  Then  why  flows  thy  life-stream  idle 
'Neath  the  sun? 
Is  there  nothing  in  thy  store-house 
To  be  done  ? 

<<  Start  the  wheel,  thou  drowsy  miller, 
Start  in  haste ! 
Ere  thy  life's  uncertain  river 
Runs  to  waste. 

"  Like  the  threshers,  be  thy  labor 
Hard  and  long ; 
Like  the  milk-maid  let  thy  glad  heart 
Gush  in  song." 

Thus  the  maiden  gently  chides  me. 

Whilst  her  eyes 
Speak  a  language  all  too  tender 

For  disguise. 

Therefore  flows  ray  love  ujitt>  her 

Like  n  river, 
And  I  'U  prui«u  the  Maid  of  Morning 

Now  and  ever. 


TO    MOUNT    ASCUTNEY. 
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CoxPAMioN  of  the  winds  and  clouds  of  heaven. 

The  lightnings  and  the  thunders,  with  thy  brow 
Bare  to  the  skies  for  countless  ages  given, 

Mighty,  and  old,*aiid  venerable,  thou ! 

How  fleeting  we  that  gaze  upon  thee  now. 
Creep  at  thy  feet,  or  slowly  scale  thy  side  ! 

In  lowly  wonder  would  we  reverent  bow 
Before  thy  dutulesd  form  our  transient  human  pride. 

Thou  travcrsest  the  ages ;  tliou  did  see 
Earth  in  her  primal  l>eauty ;  thou  didst  hear 

The  roar  of  waters,  when,  in  vengeance  free. 
They  shoreless  girt  the  globe,  and  echoed  near, 
Above  thy  siiem  head,  their  dirge  of  fear — 

That  awful  dirge  the  distujit  ocean  wave 
Ever  repents,  in  silent  accents  drear, 

O'er  all  the  buried  race  in  that  cold,  soundless  grave. 


Thou  and  the  stars  are  brothers ;  and  thy  day 

Is  like  the  years  of  the  enduring  sun. 
The  forest  leaves  quick  l*ade  and  imss  away  ; 

E'en  forests  old  their  generations  run : 

Oft  hast  thou  seen  their  centuries  begun. 
And  heard  the  crush  that  knelled  them  earth  to  earth. 

O'er  Time  and  Change  thou  hast  thy  victory  won^ 
i  And  kept  thy  state  unmoved  since  morn  and  eve  had  hi 

As  erst  tlic  brook  comes  dashing  down  thy  side ; 

Dork  rolls  yon  river  as  it  ever  rolled. 
O'er  the  same  rocks  their  ceaseless  vvjitcrs  glide, 
And  wake  the  self-same  music,  as  of  old. 
E'en  the  wild  winds  a  chaugelesd  tale  have  told 
Among  thy  cavernous  rock:) ;  and  shifting  clouds 
I      That  nmiul  thee  float  in  many  a  glorious  fold — 
I  It  is  thy  birth-mist  still  that  thy  bald  front  enshrouds. 
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\E»says.  Second  Series.  By  R.  W.  Emerson.  Boston^ 
James  Monroe  f  Co.  1  vol.  12mo. 
I  ThU  elegantly  printed  volume  will  probably  have  a 
/more  extended  circulation  than  any  previous  publication 
yot  Mr.  Emerson.  His  reputati(m  has  now  passed  from 
i  notoriety  into  fame.    It  was  the  fashion  once  to  class  him 

;  among  the  wildest  class  of  those  mystics  whom  much 
transcendentalism  had  made  mad ;  but  his  clnim  to  he  con- 
■idered  one  of  the  most  original  and  most  individiml  think- 
ers that  the  country  has  produced,  is  now  beginning  to  be 
generally  acknowledged.  The  number  of  his  readers  is 
constantly  increasing ;  and  men  seem  willing  to  like  him 
for  what  he  is,  instead  of  hating  him  for  what  he  is  not. 

Indeed  Mr.  Emerson's  writings  have  a  charm  altogether 
discoimected  from  the  truth  or  the  error  of  his  opinions. 
He  is  a  poet,  and  takes  the  licenses  of  the  poet.  Even  if 
he  occasionally  flies  above  our  comprehension  or  appre- 
hension, few  would  desire  to  clip  his  wings.  His  wit, 
his  fancy,  his  sharp  insight,  his  terse  expression,  the  ex- 
treme subtlety  of  his  conception  of  beauty,  the  oddity  of 
many  of  his  illustrations,  the  quiet  fearlessness  of  hi.«  de- 
-t  fiance  of  conventionalism,  and  the  individuality  which 
pervades  all,  give  an  interest  to  his  compositions,  apart 
(t0m  the  questionable  notions  of  theology,  or  metaphysics, 
SQlBiety  or  government,  which  they  appear  to  convey. 

»f  the  Essays  in  the  present  volume,  that  on  the  Poet 
i;^ll  probably  give  the  most  pleasure  to  the  reader,  and 
tfai^t  on  *'  Experience"  excite  the  most  suprise.  In  the 
Itf  ter  Mr.  Emerson  brings  forward  some  of  the  most  ex- 
tll^ordinary  propositions  that  ever  found  their  way  into 
Jlrint.  He  carries  idealism  to  its  last  results,  and  transcends 

Smdscendentalism.  The  essay  on  "Manners"  is  full  of 
e  chivalry  of  good  breeding,  and  contains  some  exquisite 
delineations  of  the  qualities  of  a  gentleman.  The  address 
oiAthe  "  New  England  Reformers"  is  probably  the  most 
aci^e  and  practical  comix>sition  in  the  volume.  The  radi- 
caliikna  is  too  comprehensive  to  excite  much  conservative 
opposition.  It  hits  reformers  of  abuses,  as  well  as  abuses. 
It  says  to  the  radical  of  one  idea,  "  alas  !  my  good  friend, 
there  is  no  part  of  society  or  life  better  than  any  other 
pftrt.  All  our  things  are  right  and  wrong  together.  The 
tvave  of  evil  washes  all  our  institutions  alike."  "No 
one,"  it  is  added,  "  gives  the  impression  of  superiority  to 
the  institution,  which  he  must  give  who  will  reform  it." 
Such  a  man,  fixing  on  one  e\'il  as  the  chief  curse  and  bane 
of  society,  becomes  "  tediously  good  in  some  particular, 
but  negligent  or  narrow  on  the  rest ;  and  hypocrisy  and 
vanity  are  often  the  disgusting  result."  Mr.  Emerson, 
however,  does  justice  to  the  "  soul  and  soldiery  of  dissent," 
•  and  thinks  that  he  sees  in  the  din  and  bustle  produced  by 
1  #nder  consciences  and  one-sided  views,  "  a  contest  be- 
{  tween  mechanical  and  spiritual  methods,  with  a  steady 
/  tendency  of  the  thoughtful  and  virtuous  to  a  deeper  be- 
lief and  reliance  on  spiritual  facts." 

We  hope  stxm  to  be  able  to  give  some  analysis,  how- 
ever partial,  of  this  volume,  and  to  state  what  we  deem  to 
be  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Emerson,  and  the  consequences  to 
which  they  lead.  It  requires  considerable  experience  of 
his  mind  and  style  to  perceive  the  limits  and  qualifications 
of  his  separate  thoughts.  His  miud  seems  condensed  in 
each  idea  that  he  expresses ;  its  rays  appear  to  come  to  a 


focus  in  every  sentence.  There  is  no  writer  against 
whose  consistency  and  scmity  of  thinking  more  detached 
sentences  might  be  quoted ;  and  yet  there  are  few  who 
are  in  reality  more  consistent  in  the  general  tone,  spirit 
and  object  of  their  compositions. 


Arrah  Xtil,  or  Timfs  of  Old.    By  G.  P.  JR.  James.    Ntto 

York,  Harper  f  Brothers. 

We  suppose  that  this  novel  will  be  read,  admired, 
praised  and  forgotten,  like  the  preceding  fictions  of  the 
same  writer.  The  usual  cant  of  eulogy  will  be  lavished 
upon  it,  and  it  will  then  pass  into  oblivion,  to  be  succeeded 
in  three  months  by  another  eqitally  valuable. 

In  our  opinion  there  is  hardly  an  in^niuncc  on  record,  of 
an  author  who  has  contrived  to  win  an  extensive  reputa- 
tion, as  a  writer  of  works  of  imagination,  with  such  slen- 
der intellectual  materials  as  Mr.  James.  No  one  has  ever 
written  so  many  books,  purporting  to  be  novels,  with  so 
small  a  str)ok  of  heart,  brain  and  invention.  He  is  con- 
linnally  infringing  his  own  copyright,  by  reproducing  his 
own  novels.  For  from  being  surprised  that  he  has  written 
so  much,  we  are  astonished  that  he  has  not  written  more. 
From  his  first  novel,  all  the  rest  can  be  logically  deduced ; 
and  the  reas(m  that  they  have  not  appeared  faster,  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  he  has  been  economical  in  the  em- 
ployment of  amanuenses. 

The  success  of  Mr.  James  in  his  schemes  of  dilution 
and  repetition,  must  be  hailed  as  an  omen  of  good  to  all 
writers  by  the  job.  He  is  one  of  the  numerous  proofs 
now  around  us,  (and  the  most  talented  of  all,)  that  author- 
ship nmy  he  mode  a  trade,  and  that  the  trade  is  caimble  of 
L  being  learned  by  any  person  with  the  usual  capacities  of 
the  race.  We  kM>k  forward  to  the  time  when  boys  will 
be  bound  apprentices  to  authors,  as  they  now  are  to  me- 
chanics ;  and  that  the  art  of  ready  writing  and  book 
making  will  no  longer  be  the  mon«»polyof  a  few  aristo- 
crats of  letters.  We  arc  already  favored  with  directions 
to  make  every  man  his  own  physician,  liis  own  lawyer, 
his  own  priest,  and  his  o'wii  statesman ;  the  period  is  yet 
to  arrive  when  every  man  will  be  his  own  author.  The 
art  of  writing  will  be  as  simple  as  that  of  penmanship. 
Twelve  lessons  will  enable  a  youth  to  concoct  abuse  for 
the  party  prints ;  twelve  more  to  furnish  some  "  enter- 
prising" publisher  with  a  ninepenny  novel ;  twelve  more 
will  raise  hi.'i  S'>ul  ab<.)ve  the  altitude  of  nincpcnces,  and 
he  will  make  short  tours  into  the  land  of  lyrics,  and  jour- 
ney amid  the  wootls  of  elegies;  and  by  gradual  steps  in 
the  ladder  of  literature,  he  will  at  last  rejoice  in  all  the 
honors  of  the  epic  and  the  drama.  Wc  shall  have  re- 
cipes for  making  romances,  in  the  style  of  Dr.  Kitchener. 
The  thousand  dishes  which  can  be  made  out  of  a  few  ma- 
terials, by  judicious  variations  of  quantity,  will  be  set 
forth  in  such  a  manner  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 
Analogies  drawn  from  the  science  «)f  c;>okery,  will  regu- 
late the  manufacture  of  books.  It  will  stxm  be  universally 
known  that  the  thoughts  and  opinions  which  form  the 
staple  of  one  volume,  can  l>c  continually  roprtxiucud  in 
others,  as  long  as  there  is  cunning  in  the  ten  fingers,  and 
strength  in  the  right  arm ;  and  there  will  cease  to  be  any 
force  in  the  expression}  "  Oh !  that  mine  enemy  had  writ- 
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ten  ft  book !"  One  improraiiieDt  will  treid  ft«t  on  the 
heeU  of  the  preceding,  ftnd  perbape  the  whole  may  end  at 
laat  in  sabeticating  machinea  for  men,  with  a  eteam^engine 
for  a  fonl,  prodaciiig  sentiment  and  thought  (sneh  at  it 
may  be)  in  bonndlew  proAuion  and  wondefftil  Twiifafllli- 
tnde;  thassacceaifblly  renewing  the  Mgaeimu  attempt  of 
the  Norembergert,  to  make  a  wood  and  leiuher  man,  that 
■hoold  ^  reason  as  well  as  most  comitry  parsons."  Author^ 
ship  will  take  its  place  among  the  exact  seienees.  All 
the  old  stories  aboot  insptration,  foe  frensy,  and  the  Uke, 
win  be  ranked  among  that  nnfortnnate  class  of  opinions 
known  as  Tolgar  errors.  A  new  era  will  dawn  npon  the 
world;  and  the  only  remedy  for  the  era  will  be,  that  when 
everybody  writes  nobody  will  read,  and  the  system,  thete- 
fcwe,  will  destroy  itself.  Mr.  James  is  fortunate  in  being 
a  pioneer  of  tbis  great  reyolation  in  composition,  instead 
of  (me  of  its  late  results. 


T3b<  Echo :  or  Bamnoed  NoUi  for  Horn*  Cireuiatum.    By 

CkarUs  Famo  Hoffman^  author  qf  *^  OreyUaerf"  |'c. 

Ntw  Yorkf  Burgess  f  Stringtr. 

The  title  of  this  collection  of  poems  was  suggested  by 
the  remark  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Reriew,  that 
"  American  poetry  is  little  better  than  a  farKiff  echo  of 
the  Father  land."  In  the  some  journal,  Mr.  Hoffman  was 
ftttacked  Tideutly  as  a  plagiarist,  and  much  stress  was 
laid  on  "the  magnitude  of  his  obligations  to  Moore." 
Those  who  understand  the  motives  of  the  eliqu*  of  re- 
Tiewers  from  which  the  precious  article  in  question 
emanated,  would  never  think  of  reposing  any  confidenee 
in  what  they  wrote  of  the  United  BCates,  and  wonld 
senuiniJBe  as  severely  those  statements  which  they  made 
as  facts  as  those  which  they  made  as  opinions.  In  every 
thing  relating  to  American  iiiBtitutinns  and  literature, 
they  have  displayed  as  great  an  independence  of  the  rules 
of  just  criticism  as  the  maxims  of  court esey,  honor  and 
truth.  The  article  on  the  American  poets  is  made  up  of 
lies  and  blunders.  Mr.  Hoffman,  in  his  preface,  simply 
denies  the  charges  against  himself,  and  leaves  his  readers 
to  judge  from  the  poenis  themselves  wliethcr  the  allega- 
tions of  the  reviewers  are  substantiated.  We  have  not 
the  least  doubt  that  the  decision  will  be  in  his  fuvor. 

In  fact,  Hoffman  is  one  of  our  freshest  and  most  original 
writers.  He  dercribes  from  on  actual  observation  of  life 
and  nature,  and  sings  from  the  impulses  of  his  own  heart. 
His  poema  are  all  pervaded  by  individual  peculiarities  of 
character.  Many  of  his  sentiments  have  no  truth  further 
than  that  which  they  derive  from  the  sincerity  of  the  au- 
thor. Tliey  are  true  as  regards  himself,  or  the  mood  of 
mind  in  which  tliey  had  being,  but  not  universally  true. 
If  we  look  at  the  mechanical  execution  of  his  poems,  we 
cannot  foil  to  observe  that  the  inartistical  mode  in  which 
scmie  of  them  are  put  together,  evinces  a  warmth  and 
heartiness  of  the  feeling  which  would  not  pause  to  select 
dainty  epithets,  and  contrive  melliifluous  lines,  rather  than 
an  incapacity  to  write  with  elegance  and  rhetorical  finish. 
He  writes  loosely  because  he  feels  and  perceives  keenly. 
He  desires  to  iropre»  the  sentiment  of  his  poem  cm  the 
heart,  more  than  to  charm  the  'ear.  Many  of  his  songs 
appear  to  have  been  chanted  spontaneously,  on  the  prairie, 
or  at  the  social  meeting— buoyant  feeling,  dancing  along 
a  stream  of  careless  verse,  and  glittering  with  the  fresh 
hues  of  the  heart  and  fancy.  S^^mctimes  he  seems  to  fling 
a  song  in  your  face,  and  tells  you  to  like  it  or  not.  None 
smell  of  the  lamp.  His  imagery  generally  oomes  directly 
from  his  own  perceptions  of  nature.  The  flower  that 
blooms  in  his  verse,  he  has  himself  plucked  from  the  stem ; 
the  beauty  he  celebrates,  he  has  himMlf  seen.  There  is 
no  imitlUion,  no  simulated  or  foreign  sentiment  in  him. 


The  present  eolleetionof  his  poemeis  "fotn|»>*  with 
exceeding  elegance,  and  is  one  of  the  Tery  best  wpeeSntm 
of  the  class  cheap  pnblieations.  We  wish  it  swincess  A 
series  of  oar  American  poets,  issued  in  this  form,  woold 
gitre  them  an  eBOenehre  cfarealatlpn  among  the  people. 
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In  Buoy  m  th»  PkOotepty  i^Msdietd 
BmnUUy  jr.  X>.    PkUaittpkia,  L$a  f 
Ml.,  oeo. 

We  tmst  that  no  one  who  sees  this  book  will  be  db- 
enaded  ftom  rending  it  by  any  nnpleaaant  wtrPThriiw 
which  iu  title  maysoggest.  It  is  written  In  astyissfi 
mndi  clearness  and  strength,  and  is  weU  adapted  to  tht 
comprehension  of  the  general  reader.  We  have  fonndh 
one  of  the  most  imeresting  volumes  of  the  aeason.  Itii 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  devoted  to  the  pUiosophj 
of  physical,  the  second  to  medical  science ;  the  latter, 
course,  being  the  larger  portion.  Dr.  Bartlett 
fOTcibly  that  all  physical  and  medical  science  consists  ia 
ascertained  facts,  or  phenomena,  oir  eventa,  with  their 
relations  to  others;  the  whole  classified  and  arranged. 
These  jdienomeua  and  relationships  do  not  merdy  eon* 
stitute  the  basis  fVom  which  science  is  to  be  deduced  liy 
an  act  of  reasoning,  but  they  arg  science.  From  no  fact, 
or  series  of  facts,  can  we  by  any  reasoning  infer  other 
facts.  Such  inferences  are  not  science,  but  hypothesis. 
Observation  and  experience  constitute  the  only  method  bf 
which  facts  can  be  ascertained.  A  law,  or  a  prindpla,  of  I 
medical  or  physical  science,  is  not  a  deduction,  hot  a  ^' 
rigorous  and  absolute  generalixation  of  phenomena  ai^' 
relationships.  It  b,  in  short,  but  the  ezpreesioo  of^ 
universal  fact,  or  a  uniform  relationship ;  and  those  itfl 
deem  it  some  unknown  power,  or  agency,  lying  bacMf 
the  phenomena,  or  interposed  between  those  wliich  9ft 
related  to  each  other,  mistake  the  meaning  of  the  wn^ 
An  hypothesis  is  an  attempt  to  explain  or  interpret  ase<^ 
taiiicd  facts  by  supposing  other  unascertained  facts,  and  ft 
does  not  constitute  an  clement  of  science,  for  all  science  ■ 
absolutely  independent  of  it.  A  thef>ry  is  identical  wid 
a  law  of  science,  or  with  an  hypothesis,  according  as  its 
a  genernlizatiou  of  what  has  been  ascertained  by  <^isenrip 
ti(m  and  expcrieuci*,  or  an  attempt  to  account  for  kao^ 
facts  by  supposing  others  which  are  unknown.  All  cl^B- 
fications  or  arrangements  are  natural  and  perfect  jail  is 
proportion  to  the  number,  importance  and  d^ree  oi^hc 
simiiuriiies,  amnigst  themselves,  of  certain  gToaps',of 
phenomena  and  their  relationships,  and  their  dissimil^ 
ties  to  others.  , 

From  the  rigid  application  of  a  few  plain  propositioos 
like  the  alnn-e,  Dr.  Bnrtlett  wages  a  destnxctive  wu 
against  many  medical  doctrines,  both  iu  the  prnfrnrine 
and  out  of  it.  The  clear  arrangement  of  his  facts  sad 
principles,  and  the  close  scrutiny  to  which  he  suhiecli 
every  thing  that  springs  up  in  the  path  of  hia  investigft' 
tions,  are  much  to  be  commended.  We  trust  the  volaae 
will  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  theorizing  physicians,  tot 
the  benefit  and  salvation  of  their  patients ;  and  into  those 
of  the  general  reader,  fur  the  benefit  and  enlightenias^ 
of  himself. 


T%e  Sretury-Shoiefrf  or  TVord'Peunting$  of  lAs  Ortmdj  tki 
Beauti/uly  and  the  Picturesque  ijs  Nature.  Bf  Warm 
Burton.  Boston^  Wm.  D.  Tieknor  ^  Co.     One  vol.,  ISmt- 

This  little  volume  is  intended  by  the  nnthor  to  awakt, 
or  keep  alive,  in  the  reader,  a  raptorona  love  of  subliat 
and  beautiful  scenery.  All  the  aapects  of  nature,  is 
winter  and  simmier,  in  storm  and  calm,  are  deseribcd,  or 
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*<  showed,"  with  the  atmost  warmth  of  exprewion.    The  j 
bgok  teems  with  metaphor,  simile,  and  all  the  varieties 
of  figurative  language.     The   style  is  so  luxuriant  in 
imagery  and  illustration,  that  it  may  displease  from  its 
very  redundojicy.    Had  the  author  been  more  economical 
of  his  stores,  he  wimld  have  gained  more  reputation  for 
his  wealth.    No  one,  however,  can  read  the  book  without 
feeling  that  none  of  the  rapture  is  simulated.    Language 
and  imogery  seem  too  weak  to  express  the  emotions 
1    which  nature  has  excited,  and  figure  is  sometime:*  piled 
\  on  figure  in  the  very  ingenuity  of  admiring  despair.    A 
\  person  must  be  himself  a  lover  of  the  sublime  and  beauti- 
es ful  in  nature,  and  have  passed  a  good  period  of  his  life  in 
?  its  contemplation,  to  do  full  justice  to  Mr.  Btirton-s  en- 
j   thusiusm.    A  critic,  with  the  du«t  of  the  ciiy  in  his  throat, 
\  and  the  rattle  of  its  business  in  his  ears,  accustomed  to  do 
J  in  Rome  as  the  Romans  do,  and  sneer  unconsciously  with 
r      the  snecrers — should  take  the  lHK>k  with  him  into  some 
green  and  shady  lane,  before  he  assumes  the  power  to 
judge  of  its  merits.    As  for  ua,  with  a  devil  nt  <iur  elbow, 
and  a  newsboy  in  the  street  shrieking  the  last  murder  in 
our  cars,  we  feel  modest  alxmt  attempting  it.    We  can, 
however,  commend  the  volume  to  all  lovers  of  scenery, 
as  a  most  pleasant  companion  to  their  walks  ajid  wander- 
ings. 

T%e  Gift :  a  Christmas,  New  Year,  find  Birth-day  Prestnt, 
MDCCCXLV.  Oru  vol.f  8vo.  Philadelphia :  Carey  ^ 
Han,  1«45. 

This  is  an  annual  of  which  the  publishers  have  ren?on 
to  be  proud.  In  many  respects  it  is  equal  to  the  best  Eng- 
lish publications  of  the  kind,  and  in  some  i»npcrior.  The 
•mgnivings  are  chosen  with  the  admirable  taste  which  has 
itlways  characterized  the  pictorial  dc(>artment  of  the 
Wift,"  and  excutcd  by  Cheny,  Pense,  Humphreys  and 
l^odson,  wh<jse  names  alone  should  be  a  guarantee  of  the 
^periur  style  o(  the  work.  The  literary  contents  are 
/rom  Neal,  AVillis,  Ilt)ffnjan,  Kirkland,  Knier*»n,  Sigour- 
liey,  and  others  of  the  most  popular  American  authors. 
^  The  paper  is  thick,  clean,  and  white  ;  and  the  typographi- 

tl  execution,  in  everj'  way,  g«wd.  The  copy  before  us 
elegantly  bound  in  calf.  We  repeat  Jij^aiii  that  this  an- 
liual  is  a  credit  to  the  publishers,  and,  we  may  add,  to 
America. 

put  we  doubt  whether,  in  some  respects,  it  is  not  in- 
fe^or  to  the  "  Gift*'  for  ISM.  There  are  no  two  illustra- 
tt<^s  in  the  pre(>ent  Vi)iunie  etpial  to  "  IJealrice*'  and 
•■^Mercy's  Dream"  in  the  last ;  and  this  not  because  the 
Workmani«hip  is  inl'erior,  but  on  account  of  the  wajit  of 
."pictures  of  the  same  merit  from  which  to  engrave.  Per- 
f  haps  tlie  best  thing  in  the  book  before  \xa  is  the  head  on 
the  title-page,  done  by  J.  Cheny  after  a  Stuart.  There  is 
an  inexpressible  sweetness  and  grace  inttiLs  little  vignette, 
an  idea  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  c(mvey  in  words. 
For  several  years  we  have  noticed  that  the  head  on  the 
title-page  of  the  "Gift"  has  been  the  gem  of  the  l)ook ; 
and  it  is  certainly  high  praise  to  say  this,  when  we  con- 
•ider  the  dilficulty  of  procuring  subjects,  year  after  year, 
which  shall  be  beautiful,  and  yet  different  altogether  from 
the  last.  In  the  fnnitispiece  there  is  not  always  the  same 
■uccess.  "  Agnes''  is  by  no  means  equal  to  *'  Beatrice;" 
there  is  something  unmeaning  in  the  face  of  the  former; 
but,  not  having  seen  the  origiruil  picture,  we  cannot  say 
whether  this  is  the  painter's  or  the  engraver's  fault. 
**  The  Roman  Girl,"  from  the  canvas  of  Huntington,  is  a 
fine  subject  and  admirably  handled.  **The  Necklace" 
has  been  engraved  with  g^eut  skill,  and  does  Leslie  full 
justice.  Thid  illustration,  in  style  aild  execution,  reminds 
n»  more  of  the  English  aimuals  than  any  thing  in  the 
volume.    "  The  Trap  Sprung"  is  after  one  of  Mount's  in- 


imitable pictures,  and  Mr.  Pease  has  done  himself  much 
credit  by  the  manner  of  engraving  it.  "  Annette"  is  an- 
other of  Cheny's  exquisite  female  faces.  The  great 
charm  of  this  artist's  style  consists  in  this — that  while  he 
is  always  natural,  there  iioats  around  him  a  grace  almost 
beyond  this  world.  In  this  respect  he  is  th^Sully  of  en- 
gravers. The  remaining  pictures  in  the  volume  are 
"  Washington  and  Harvey  Birch,"  by  J.  I.  Pease,  after  a 
picture  by  A.  B.  Durand,  and  *'■  Washington  Crt>ssing  the 
Alleghany,"  engraved  by  Dodson  from  a  picture  by  D. 
Huntington. 

In  the  literary  contents,  this  aimual  is  far  superior  to 
any  London  one.  The  English  publishers  of  such  books 
no  longer  employ  their  best  writers,  and  the  conciequence 
is  that  the  contents  of  the  English  aimuals  are  beneath 
those  of  third-rate  periodicals  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
But  with  a  praiKcworihy  liberality,  Messrs.  Carey  &  Ilart 
pay  liberally  for  articles  for  their  '•  Gift,"  and,  in  the 
present  volume,  we  have  accordingly  a  miscellany  of 
original  light  literature  of  the  very  highest  merit.  N.  P. 
Willis  has  furnished  an  excellent  sketch,  in  his  peculiar 
vein,  entitled  »*  The  Power  of  an  Injured  Ii«x)k."  Poe 
has  "The  Purloined  Letter,"  an  exceedingly  well  written 
tale.  From  Joseph  C.  Neal,  author  of  the  "  Charcoal 
Sketches,"  we  have  '*  The  Moral  of  Goslyne  Greene," 
which  is  surpassed  by  few  things  he  has  written.  Simms, 
the  novelist,  contributes  "  The  Giant's  Cotiin,"  a  tale  of 
Reedy  River,  not  one  of  his  best  efforts,  however.  A 
finely  told  story  by  C.  Fenno  Ilod'mun,  entitled  "A  Prairie 
Jumble,"  W'i  recommend  us  particularly  meritorious. 
"  The  Scho«.^lmaj*ter's  Progress,"  by  Mrs.  Kirkland,  is  also 
excellent.  There  are  two  translations  from  the  German 
of  Zschokke  ;  one  being  "  The  Dead  Guest,"  a  story  that 
possesses  unusual  merit,  and  is  valuable,  moreover,  as 
throwing  considerable  light  on  the  German  manners  and 
character. 

There  in  a  fKtem  by  Longfellow,  which  contains  an  ex- 
quisite picture  of  a  country  church  on  the  Sabbath  ;  and  a 
''Dirge,"  by  R.  W.  Emerson,  of  a  very  high  order  of 
merit.  We  have  not  space  lett  to  speak  in  detail  of  the 
other  poetical  contributions. 


Tht  Hlustrat*:d  Book  of  Christian  Ballads,  and  other  poems. 
Edited  by  RuJ'us  W.  Grisurold.  Onn  vol.,  Lindtoif  ^ 
Blak-iiton,    Philadelphia.  , 

This  is  a  very  elegant  work.  The  tyjxygraphical  execu- 
tiiin  is  iuulire»s,  and  the  paper  is  stout,  white  and  heavy. 
No  expense  appears  to  have  been  spared  in  what  is  tech- 
nically called  the  <*  getting  up"  of  the  bix)k.  Each  page 
is  ornamented  in  the  style  of  liamb's  Shakspearian  Tales, 
an^  the  engravings  are  generally  ciiuste  and  beautiful. 
The  ornate  and  somewhat  dorid  character  of  the  volume 
will  ensure  it  a  wide-spread  popularity.  Perhaps  that 
portion  of  the  mechanical  part  of  the  work  most  deserv- 
ing of  praise  is  the  cover,  elegantly  printed  in  gold, 
brown  and  other  colors,  by  Messrs.  Pinkerton  &.  Co.  We 
have  seen  few  specimens  of  Parisian  lithography  superior 
to  this. 

The  literary  department  was  prepared  by  the  Rev  R.  W. 
Griswold,  and  the  selections  do  full  justice  to  the  taste  for 
which  he  is  celebrated.  The  poetry  is  altogether  devo- 
tional, and  taken  indiscriminately  from  English  and  Ameri- 
can authors.  The  religious  portion  of  the  community 
will  be  gratified  that  so  much  pains  and  expense  have 
been  devoted  to  the  publication  of  a  work  peculiarly  fitted 
to  their  wants;  and  will,  we  are  assured,  remunerate  the 
publishers  for  an  enterprise  which  does  credit  to  their 
taste  and  setiments  alike.  Among  the  numerous  annuals 
for  the  coming  year,  this  certainly  lakes  a  very  high  rank. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


SiET-FiF.Li).— Great  puriosily  lins  hcf.'n  excited  by  the 
tmiLHlatinii  into  English  of  »  Kurie:«  of  workA  in  the  Ucr- 
mnii  lan;innce.  ]  urporling  to  he  tlie  pnxhictift]!  of  a  fa- 
vorite writer  hy  the  a'.Mive  name.  Some  extolling  him  to 
the  »kie->.  I -tilers  ilrpreciiitinfi;  ultogethor  his  etfi*rlrt  at  dc- 
pietiiij;  Auierieuii  chaKiL'ter.  il  appeareil,  for  a  time,  u*  if 
the  n<-\vsj)ai>i.:r  pn's*  ('!:'.ini(.'«l  llie  sule  privilege  of  u^'^iJJn- 
jiijf  him  a  pla»'e  in  the  list  nf  writers  on  thi*  conntry. 

At  first  it  was  *l;-.tr.ci  tluit  Mr.  SiclsfielJ  wiw  an  Ameri- 
can— a  luiliv*'  of  tlie  mi'ldle  i'i;itt««,  (*omr  maiie  him  a 
r«riinsylvanian  hy  hirih,)  who,  ili'«i'iinrji};*"J  hy  the  little 
siicccjis  mft  in  his  own  (.ountry,  expatriated  liim^elfto  Ger- 
iDuiiy,  wliere,  makm^  hiniAelf  th(>rong]ily  familiar  with 
the  German  language,  he  published  a  f-eries  i>f  works  on 
the  United  Slates,  Mexicii,  and  Texari.  Others  made  him 
out  a  German,  a  thiiil  paity  thonghi  lie  wa:*  Jingliriii,  and 
a  very  eonsideralile  portion  of  the  American  repuhlie  of 
Ictteris.  pn/.zlnl  with  the  conlradietory  btatcmenlri  which 
uppeareil  in  the  public  prints.  diM'lared  Mr.  Sietsfield  a 
mere  fiction,  and  the  publication  of  his  woik:$  an  imiK>si- 
tioa  of  the  very  respectable  biH'k*eller»  who  engagird  in 
the  enterprise.  Very  few,  we  presume,  were  aware  that 
the  author  had  reside*.!  some  years  in  Penn-cylvania,  had 
piibli«hed  a  work  umler  a  diiVerent  name  in  Philadelphia, 
and  w:id,  after  all,  a  bcim;  of  real  llcsh  and  bhxKl,  sul>- 
f<i>tin^  very  ci>ml'ortnMy  by  the  pri^luct  nf  his  literary 
hdvirir,  tin  tlie  ri-mautic  luirderr  of  the  liakc  of  Zuiich.  It 
will,  tli"ii.i\'ri'.  il  ui;iy  vilely  be  prc-iinrd,  bo  n<'l  alto- 
gctlwr  u:iintcre-«tiiig  ii>  niioiy  of  mir  rca<Ur«i  to  K-nrn  Si>me- 
thiug  more  ib-fi:ii>c  «'f  b'>th  tli<'  autl.or  iiiul  his  works. 

Sietsfield  is  mitlicr  an  Aineri'-au  nur  a  (ierman,  but  a 
Ilunusirian  by  birth,  educated,  it  ma>  be  presumed,  at 
Peiith,  or  Vicinia.  who  cjiuic  !■)  this  c<»uiitry  a.s  early  as 
the  y»ar  l^vJ-.  II'"  -p*-iil  .s«>uie  time  in  .New  Yi>rk.  wiiere 
hi*  circuni.'';aiu'e.s  were  ui>t  tlie  nmst  brilliant,  and  ilu-uct* 
left  fi>r  the  l«lanil  of  J-.iinaica,  where  he  spiMit  some  time 
as  a  private  iui"r  in  om-  of  ihe  p',:inter>'  faimlies. 

l-'riim  Jamaica,  lie  nluiiied  ti>  the  I'uit'd  Slate*,  and 
pasiicil  some  nn'iiilis  in  the  interior  (>f  renn^jlvauia,  at 
tlio  hoii.-e  of  a  (Jermau,  t(»  whom — .<u<'h  weie  b.is  pe- 
C'uniarj*  em!>:»rr;issiuenl.s — he  berauie  seii'Mi-ly  ob!ii;eil  for 
many  trilles  which  happeneil  to  be  indispeus:d)Ie  to  his 
comfort.  In  thi'^  situation,  he  wrote  a  lj4H)k.  '>  Austria  as 
Ills,"  which,  we  believe,  was  published  in  IMiiiadelphia, 
hy  the  Me.-sr"*.  ("arey.  and  read  not  without  intere-'l  by 
many  who  liave  ^in(;c  foigoiien  the  author.  In  addition 
to  thii«,  he  published  some  novels,  also  in  Philadelphia, 
but  which,  it  Would  seem,  have  met  with  but  imUlferent 
success.  Shortly  afterwanl,  he  returned  lo  I'lnrope,  where 
he  formed  snine  lili*rary  coniieciions — especially  in 
Switzerland — which  enabled  him.  a  second  time,  to  ven- 
ture n;K^n  a  vinii  to  America. 

When  he  arrived,  tor  the  second  time,  in  the  Unitei) 
States,  (in  ISU,  or  'a»».)  he  appears  to  have  been  {Missessed 
offloM)'.'  piopctty;  st>ine  ol  hi»  German  friends  here  re- 
membering di>Uui  liy  to  have  heard  him  say,  that  his 
literary  iuU^r.- in  derniany  hail  given  him  the  means  of 
uuikinir,  what  he  promi-ed  to  himself,  ''a  profitable  in- 
vestment." He  also  vi.-Mied  Mexico  and  Texas,  of  which 
countries  he  li.in  writt».n  some  very  lively  and  interesting 
sketches. 

JIi9  works,  in  Germany,  have  created  great  censation, 


and  are  Io<:)ked  upon  at*  the  m''>8t  excellent  ^fnit  paiutuy 
of  the  United  States  written  in  that  Inii^ua^e.     He  it  IP 
accurate  and  miimte  in  his  description  as  to  carry  Al/ 
strunp  of  veracity  with  him ;  though,  perhapa,  these  vtf'- 
qualities  render    him  less  interesting   to   the   AaieriaH\ 
re^idfir — a  constant  eye-witness  of  the   scenes  detcriball 
with  so  much  precision.    Si>mo  have  t^one  »>  f ur  af  tool  | 
him '-the  Amtrrican  Walter  Scoti,"  nml  nttuty  reviewcn | 
have  even  preferred  him  to  Washington  Irving.    OnllMl 
(•tlier  hand,  his  ^fyl-;  is  generally  oomlenuird  as  rough  afld  \ 
inelegant,  ami,  in  many  cases,  scarcely  German.    Heoct    \ 
the  alxuirdity  of  comparing  him  to   the  coriphn"!  of  G«^    i 
num  literature,  Schiller,  or  Goethe.     Against  the  latter, 
one  of  his  late  pidilications  contains  a  coni»iderable  tirade^ 
written,  uni'ortun.itely,  in  very  Itad  German,  and  which, 
therefore,  brought  u[)on  him  a  severe  casligation  fromlhe 
admit crs  t^'  that  greatest  (lernian  Imrd. 

Notwithstanding  the.<e  defects,  Mr.  Sictsfield  is  a  great 
artist,  a  man  of  much  talent,  sprightly  itnaginali<m,  asd 
great  tidelily  in  his  elal)orate  pictures.     His  works  hare  a 
very  high  standing  in  Germany  among  those  who  attempt 
to  describe  American  life  and  niojuiers,  and  are  read  with 
avidity,  notwithstanding  their  pro]Kirtiona))ly  higii  prioc^ 
which  C'Mifines  their  circulation  princi|Killy  to  the  litn> 
ries.    The  love  of  freedom  and  the  spirit  of  candor  yriat^ 
pervades   them  throughout,  have  endeared  the  autlurJP 
the  liberal  ^chooIs  of  the  continent,  and  there  are  raM|f 
wli(»,  ill  this  St  ns'^.  number  him  among  the  most  ed.>cietf 
politic.il  writ,  rs  of  iln-  day. 

Amoii;,'  Sii  i^lield's  In. -t  w^rks  are  ••  Virey,"  "TYafi* 
allantic  SkeTelu-s  itf  Travels,"  (Transnilundische  Rrij<* 
skiizeu.)  "  I'lclUIe^  of  Life  fri>m  Uiih  llenii.«phere#.^ 
(I.ebcn>bild«-r  aus  beide.n  Ilemisphereii.)  •' Norib  ui 
S  luih."  (Norden  uiil  S;i'lcn,)  aiid.  lately,  alst>  ■'Thel/*- 
li'Kik.  '  (lias  t.':i^u:r-ubucli.)  which  is  diviicati.ti  to  3lt 
Pojii^cil.  wiio,  ilicrib.re.  may  be  presumed  lo  be  nwnfifr 
:im;ttc'.y  acquaiated  with  the  :iuthor. 

S  nu'.'  oi  nur  le.iiM  !>.  may  ;'I.<o  t'ecl  interested  in  irarnfaf 
i!i:it  the  Mirli.ir."  te'il  nriuic  i.i  Sictrcfsfeld,  wliieh,  whcnia 
Penn>\lvania,  he  chun-^ed  into  S.et-<held — a  circiinHtaflte 
which  has  iii\^tified  bi>th  the  (icim.in  and  the  Ainericaa 
public  as  to  the  naliviry  of  our  author. 


Gn.\u\M  F(^R  1-U'i. — This  number  chases  t!ic  volnmefof 
IMl,  and  we  IvvA  a.ssiireil  that  onr  readers  hire  he«* 
pleased  with  the  work.  On  every  hand  assurances  readi 
us  that  our  (lopulariiy  has  only  as  yet  seen  its  dawnilfi 
and  that  the  li<t  in  all  p<>st-towns,  as  well  us  in  large ciliei^ 
will  be  greatly  increas^^d  in  Ifrl.j. 

In  the  ctuning  year  we  projvwe  to  show  onr  fri«idi«A 
m:ig;iziiie  thoroughly  Armriran,  and  of  .xuch  merit  ai  10 
put  the  blush  upon  all  the  Kiiglish  monthlies.  There  if 
no  magiizinc,  at  home  i>r  abmaii,  that  1ms  been  built  upoa 
the  broad  national  basi<  that  we  eh«ipe  for  **  Graham"  !■ 
the  outset  of  the  enterprise;  and  hence  ncuie  are  » 
ic(V/c!/^  IMjpular  with  tlie  people.  It  is  not  too  much  fc 
us  to  Miy,  that  "  lirahatn'''  is  how  tht/di'oriu  fmiodictl  ff 
t/u  Am*rirnn  ptaple.'^  a«  the  work  has  jithlly  been  Sl7l"d 
by  others,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  l^ij  will  showa 
still  greater  circulation  and  |K>pularity.  We  are  df  tenniAefti 
by  ptrforming  what  tot  promisty  to  ensure  aacceas. 
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